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A  HISTORY  OF 


oare;  from  whence  the  poeU  have  adopted 
the  metaphor  of  remighim  alarum,  when  they 
described  the  wayy  motion  of  a  bird  in  flight 

What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire 
in  the  external  formation  of  birds  is,  the  neat 
position  of  the  feathers,  lying  all  one  way, 
answering  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth, 
speed,  and  security.  They  mostly  tend  back- 
ward, and  are  laid  over  one  another  in  an  ex- 
act and  regular  order,  armed  with  warm  and 
soft  down  next  the  body,  and  more  strongly 
fortifled,  and  curiously  closed  externally,  to 
fence  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  But, 
lest  the  feathers  should  spoil  by  their  violent 
attrition  against  the  air,  or  imbibo  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished  with  a  gland  behind,  containing  a  pro- 
per  quantity  of  oil,  which  can  be  pressed  out 
by  the  bird's  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over 
every  feather  that  wants  to  be  dressed  for  the 
occasion.  This  gland  is  situated  on  the  rump» 
and  furnished  with  an  opening  or  excretory 
duct ;  about  which  grows  a  small  tuft  of  fea- 
thers  somewhat  like  a  painter's  pencil.  When, 
therefore,  the  feathers  are  shattered  or  rum- 
pled, the  bird,  turning  its  head  backwards, 
with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  gland,  and, 
pressing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  substance,  with 
which  it  anoints  the  disjoined  parts  of  the  fea- 
thers  ;  and  drawing  them  out  with  great  assi- 
duity, recomposes  and  places  them  in  due 
order ;  by  which  they  unite  more  closely  to. 
gether.  Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  for 
the  most  part  under  cover,  are  not  furnished 
with  so  large  a  stock  of  this  fluid,  as  those 
birds  that  reside  in  the  open  air.  The  fea- 
thers  of  a  hen,  for  instance,  are  pervious  to 
every  shower ;  on  the  contrary,  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  and  all  such  as  Nature  has  directed 
to  live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers 
dressed  with  oil  from  the  very  first  day  of 
their  leaving  the  shell.  Thus  their  stock  of 
fluid  is  equal  to  the  necessity  of  its  consump- 
tion. Their  very  flesh  contracts  a  flavour 
from  it,  which  renders  it  in  some  so  very  ran- 
cid,  as  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  ;  how- 
ever, though  it  injures  the  flesh,  it  improves 
the  feathers  for  all  the  domestic  purposes  to 
which  they  are  usually  converted. 

Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  birds  are 
covered  less  an  object  of  admiration.  The 
shaft  of  every  feather  is  made  proportionably 
strong;  but  hollow  below  for  strength  and 
lightness,  and  above  filled  with  a  pith  to  feed 
the  growtli  of  the  vane  or  beard  that  springs 
from  the  shaft  of  the  feather  on  either  side. 
All  the  feathers  are  placed  generally  ac 
cording  to  their  length  and  strength,  so  that 
the  largest  and  strongest  feathers  in  flight 
have  the  ^eatest  share  of  duty.  The  vane 
or  beard  of  the  feather  is  formed  with  equal 
contrivance  and  care.     It  consists  not  of  one 


continued  membrane ;  because,  if  thy 
broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  hut  it 
is  composed  of  many  layers,  each  somewhat 
in  itself  resembling  a  feather,  and  lying 
against  each  other  in  close  conjunction.  To. 
wards  the  shaft  of  the  feather,  these  layers 
are  broad,  and  of  a  semicircular  form,  to  serve 
for  strength,  and  for  the  closer  grafting  tliem 
one  against  the  other  when  in  action.  To. 
wards  the  outer  part  of  the  vane,  these  layers 
grow  slender  and  taper,  to  be  more  light 
On  their  under-side  they  are  thin  and  smooth, 
but  their  upper  outer-edge  is  parted  into  two 
hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  different  sort 
of  hairs,  broad  at  bottom,  and  slender  and 
bearded  above.  By  this  mechanism,  the 
hooked  beards  of  one  layer  always  lie  next 
the  straight  beards  of  the  next,  and  by  that 
means  lock  and  hold  each  other.' 


>  All  birds  are  covered  with  fe&thers,  and  they  art 
the  only  animals  which,  properly  speaking,  are  so. 
These  feathers  are  of  two  sorts — feathers  for  clothing,  to 
protect  the  animal  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weaUier, 
and  feathers  for  flight.  Both  of  these  are  beautifully 
modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  habits  of  the  severil 
species,  and  adapt  them  to  the  climates  and  the  ele- 
ments in  which  they  find  their  food. 

Some  other  animals,  as  for  instance  the  lepidopterous 
insects — the  butterflies  and  the  moths— hare  a  coat  of 
feathers,  or  rather  of  fringed  or  feathery  scales;  but 
these  have  few  or  none  of  the  characters  of  true  feathers, 
and  in  no  case,  except  that  of  birds,  are  feathers  the  in- 
struments of  flight.  But  still  we  ran,  in  the  imperiect 
feathers  of  the  lepidoptera,  discover  one  of  the  uses  of 
feathers  in  birds  better  than  we  can  perhaps  do  in  the  * 
feathers  of  birds  themselves,  as  in  them  it  is  coi^ned 
with  other  uses.  The  study  of  one  animal  often  asskli 
us  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  another,  especially  whea 
the  one  contains  a  single  part  of  that  which  is  a  com- 
pound organ  in  another;  because  by  this  means  we  get 
an  analysis  of  the  living  animal,  which  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  any  that  we  could  obtain  by  the  disaeetion 
of  a  dead  one ;  for  we  can,  in  the  one  case,  actually  aee 
the  part  of  the  oi^gan  in  action,  whereas  in  the  other  we 
can  only  infer  or  guess  at  the  way  in  which  it  acts. 

Now^  eyery  one  must  have  noticed,  that  bees,  flies, 
and  all  insects  which  have  membranous  or  naked  wings, 
must  keep  those  wings  constantly  in  rapid  motion  while 
they  fly.  The  motion  is  often  so  rapid  that  the  wings 
cannot  be  seen,  any  further  than  by  a  sort  of  tremulous 
motion  in  the  air;  and  the  action  of  the  wings  produces 
all  that  humming  and  buzzing  among  flying  insects 
which  makes  the  summer  air  so  lively;  for  insects  do 
not  breathe  by  the  mouth,  and  have  no  organ  of  voice  of 
any  description.  The  action  of  those  naked  wingp  upon 
the  air  must  be  very  considerable;  because,  when  a 
common  bluebottle-fly  {Musca  vomiioria)  alights  on  the 
window,  and  marches  along  one  of  the  dusty  bars  of  the 
frame,  winnowing  the  air  with  its  wings,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt  to  escape  through  the  glass,  it  stiit  the  dust  more 
in  proportion  than  a  coach  and  six  driving  rapidly  along 
a  dry  road  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Insects  with  wings 
of  this  description  cannot  hover,  or  lean  on  the  air  with 
still  and  expanded  wing. 

But  the  lepidoptera,  especially  the  butterflies,  do  ho- 
ver about,  and  rest  on  the  air,  and  wheel  In  various  di- 
rections,  with  very  little  apparent  motion  of  the  wings; 
and  when  they  do  move  them,  it  is  done  much  more 
slowly  than  the  motion  of  the  naked  wing,  in  proportion 
tu  the  rate  of  progressive  motion.     These  lepidopterous 
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The  next  object  that  comes  under  consider, 
ation,  in  contemplating  an  animal  that  flies, 
is  the  wing,  the  instrument  by  which  this 
wonderful  progression  is  performed.     In  such 

wiqgs  also  move  In  silence,  or  when  they  are  brought 
into  such  rapid  aetioo  is  to  piwluce  a  sort  of  noise,  it  Is 
a  low  and  muffled  rustle,  and  does  not  ring  out,  so  that 
the  largest  butterfly  or  moth  gets  along  much  more  si- 
lently than  the  gnat.  We  may  add,  as  a  further  in- 
itance  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  bats  when  they  fly  are 
Always  obliged  to  winnow  the  air  with  their  flying  mem- 
branas,  somethii^  in  the  same  way  as  naked  winged  in- 
sects do,  though  the  flight  of  bats,  unless  when  they  are 
agitated,  is  oomparatively  noiseless.  So  also  those  rep. 
tiles  which  fly  by  means  of  membranous  appendages  are 
oUSged  to  flatter  these  wery  much  in  proportion  to  the 
rste  of  their  progressive  motion. 

Now,  the  diflerence  of  action  in  these  two  textures  of 
wings  in  the  other  classes  of  animals,  shows  us  the  ad- 
▼aatages  which  birds  derive  from  their  feathery  cover- 
tag  and  feathery  organs  of  flight  These  feathers,  even 
to  tbe  minutest  fibre  on  the  plumes  or  webs,  are  tubular, 
consbtiog  of  only  a  thin  film  of  solid  matter,  filled  with 
air  within,  though  strengthened  by  partitions  of  celhilar 
substance,  more  or  less  dose  together,  according  to  the 
itraitt  which  the  feathers  have  to  bear.  From  the  mode 
hi  which  the  feathers  and  aU  their  parte  are  laid  upon 
the  bird,  it  presents  a  smooth  sur&ce  upwards  and  for- 
wards, so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  either  of  these  di- 
Rctioos  with  veiy  little  resistance  from  the  friction  of 
the  air.  When  it  moves  in  either  of  them,  the  resis. 
tsnce  of  friction  does  imt  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  rate 
rf  mstion;  beoanse  the  pressure  smooths  the  featliers, 
ind  ctows  the  air  to  take  less  hold  of  them.  This  pro. 
pert/,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  texture  of  the  up. 
per  saHace  of  the  feathers,  but  chiefly  from  the  way  in, 
.  which  they  are  fomned  and  placed,  is  of  equal-  service  to 
Mnb  when  they  mu^t  perch  or  otherwise  remain  at  rest 
»  as  to  abkie  the  blast,  as  when  they  fly  exposed  to  it. 
Perehing  or  flying;  when  a  bird  is  in  the  wind  it  always 
fun  the  current,  and  thus  afiers  the  least  resisUnce 
bsth  by  its  form  and  ito  feathers. 

When,  however,  the  feathers  are  taken  in  the  oppo. 
lite  directions,  they  ofler  as  much  increase  of  resistance 
as  they  ofler  diminntioo  when  they  are  taken  above  or 
in  front.  The  wings  are  alwa3rs  more  or  less  hollow  on 
tbe  aider  sides,  and  they  take  hold  of  the  air  by  millions 
ef  fibres,  so  that  a  bird  with  ite  flying  feathers  on  the 
itrstcb,  wookl  fall  much  more  sk>wly  than  one  would 
nffoss  from  the  diflerence  between  ito  specific  gravity 
»nd  that  of  the  air. 

The  resistance  which  all  the  feathers  on  the  body  of 
the  bird  ofler  to  motion  backwards  is  still  greater;  and  It 
increases  with  the  force  which  tends  to  move  the  ani. 
nsl  in  that  direction.  The  instant  that  it  begins  to  be 
driven  backwards,  so  that  a  current  against  ito  body  is 
pndueed,  the  pointe  of  the  feathers  rise  and  take  the 
wind  with  so  many  fibres,  that  the  resistance  is  very  si- 
milar to  that  made  by  a  scaly  fish,  when  one  attempto  to 
draw  one  of  these  l>y  the  tidl ;  and  every  one  who  has 
■Bgkd,  and  accidentally  caught  even  a  common  trout  in 
U>st  way,  knows  that  an  ounce  weight  is  as  diflloult  to 
land  when  so  hooked  as  a  pound  weight  is  when  hooked 
bjr  the  head.  But  the  feathers  of  birds  rise  much  more 
k>  proportion  than  the  free  edges  of  the  scales  upon  any 
fidi,  and  they  are  every  way  as  well  formed  for  "  hold- 
^g  sn"  in  the  air,  as  thoae  are  for  holding  on  in  the 
*«ter.  Thus  the  bird  may  be  said  to  resist  motion 
hackwanls  hi  the  air,  by  throwing  out  the  point  of  each 
Miber  like  the  "  flukn^'  of  an  anchor. 

'fbe  bird,  when  ite  habit  is  to  be  much  on  the  wing, 
^«i  over  adapted  far  flight;  and  the  system  of  ito  me. 
<»iaei.if  we  could  fuDy  cooprtheiid  it*  would  certain* 


birds  that  fly,  they  are  usually  placed  at  that 
part  of  the  body  which  serves  to  poise  tbe 
whole,  and  support  it  in  a  fluid  that  at  first 
seetns  so  much  lighter  than  itaelL     They  an- 

ly  be  the  most  curious,  and  far  from  tbe  least  instruc- 
tive, in  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  buojrancy,  as  well  as  the  upward  motion,  is  not 
very  difllcult  to  understand,  because  the  wing,  from  ite 
general  form,  and  the  structure  of  the  feathers,  rises 
with  much  less  efibrt  than  it  descends.  Thus  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  powerfully  winged  bird  is  to  mount 
upwards;  and  on  this  account  the  firmest  bird,  that 
which  with  the  same  volume  of  body  and  extent  of 
wings  hu  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  is  the  best  flyer, 
flies  more  steadily,  and  apparently  with  less  efibrt. 
This  must  of  course  have  a  limit ;  because,  leaving  the 
incapacity  of  breathing  out  of  the  question,  no  bird  could 
fly  in  a  vacuum,  and  thus  there  must  be  a  certain  den. 
sity  of  air  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  flight  of  any 
given  species  of  bird.  This  appears,  even  in  the  case  of 
heavy  birds,  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  density  of 
the  mean  level  of  the  earth's  sur&ce.  Eagles  are  heavy 
birds,  even  for  their  powerful  wings,  and  yet  they  are 
high  fliers,  even  when  their  abodes  are  at  great  eleva- 
tioiis  in  the  mountoins.  All  birds  which  take  long 
flighto  fly  high,  wliatover  may  be  their  other  habits. 
Wild  geese,  herons,  aU  birds  indiscrimfaiatoly  **  teke  the 
sky"  when  they  set  out  upon  long  journeys.  In  some, 
this  may  be  in  part  done  to  avoid  enemies  or  obstacles, 
but  the  habit  is  too  general  for  being  accounted  for  upon 
any  principle,  save  that  the  high  flight  is  the  less  fatigu. 
ing.  Even  rooks  may  be  obserred  to  adjust  the  height 
of  their  daily  excursions  from  the  rookeries  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  pasture  upon  which  they  are  to  feed 
lies ;  and  the  swallow  tribe  wheel  about  hr  more  rspidly 
and  gracefully  when  they  hawk  high  before  rain,  than 
when  they  skim  the  surfaces  of  the  pools  in  fine  weather. 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  appearance  when  we  see 
them  on  the  wing  (the  only  means  we  have  of  judging), 
it  appears  that  birds,  when  they  are  not  in  search  of  any 
thing  upon  the  ground  near  them,  mount  up  till  they 
come  to  that  density  of  atmosphere  which  is  best  suited 
to  their  weight  and  wings,  and  then  continue  onwards. 
There  may  be  another  reason:  those  upper  regions  to 
wtich  the  birds  ascend  on  their  long  flights  are  in  a 
great  measure  exempted  from  the  momentary  gusto  and 
squalls  which  war  upon  the  surface  under  them. 

The  circulation  of  blood  is,  as  has  been  hhited  already, 
more  rapid  in  birds  than  in  the  mammalia,  which  agrees 
with  the  graator  violence  and  longer  continuance  of  some 
of  their  actions.  But  though  these  more  violent  actions 
-^such  as  coursing  on  two  feet,  as  fleeUy  as  antelopes  do  on 
four,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  flexible  spine  and  ite  mua. 
cles,  as  in  the  ostrich— plunging  into  the  wator  like  the 
gannet  or  the  cormorants— duhing  through  that  element 
like  the  divers— cleaving  the  air  beyond  comparison 
with  all  torrestrial  speed,  as  in  the  falcon,  the  swift,  or 
the  prathicole,  or  breasting  tbe  tempest  with  the  miyesty 
of  the  eagle— require,  and  are  furnished  with,  a  supply 
of  bkiod  proportional  to  the  wasto  which  their  great 
energy  must  occasion ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  well 
suited  to  an  equally  rapid  breathing  by  means  of  lungs. 
But  the  application  of  renovating  air  to  the  blood  must. 
In  all  animals,  be  proportional  to  the  circulation,  and, 
among  vertobrated  animals,  it  is  only  the  reptiles  and 
fishes  which  have  the  tomperature  low  and  the  circula- 
tkm  lagging,  and  which  spend  much  of  their  time  in  a 
steto  of  comparative  inaction,  that  can  carry  on  their 
systems  in  a  healthy  stete  with  only  a  partial  aeretion  of 
the  blood. 

If  the  sukyect  Is  considered  according  to  our  plans  In 
contriving  and  executing,  there  is  thus  a  difliculty  to  be 
overcome  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  similar  to  which  no- 
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awor  to  the  fore-legs  in  quad rupeds^  and  at 
the  extremity  of  this  they  have  a  certain  fin. 
ger-like  appendix,  which  is  usually  called  the 
bastard' wing.  This  instrument  of  flight  is 
furnished  with  quills,  which  differ  from  the 
common  feathers  only  in  their  size  being  lar- 
ger, and  also  from  their  springing  from  the 
deeper  part  of  the  skin,  their  shafts  lying  al- 
most close  to  the  bone.  The  beards  of  these 
qui i  Is  are  broad  on  one  side  and  more  narrow 
on  the  other,  both  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  bird,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  wing.  The  manner  in  which  most 
birds  avail  themselves  of  these,  is  first  thus: 
they  quit  the  earth  with  a  bound,  in  order  to 
have  room  for  flapping  with  the  wing  ;  when 
they  have  room  for  this,  they  strike  the  body 
of  air  beneath  the  wing  with  a  violent  motion, 
and  with  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  same ; 
but  then  to  avoid  striking  the  air  with  equal 
violence  on  the  upper  side  as  they  rise,  the 
wing  is  instantly  contracted  ;  so  that  the  ani- 
mal rises  by  the  impulse,  till  it  spreads  the 
wing  for  a  second  blow.  For  this  reason,  we 
always  see  the  birds  choose  to  rise  against  the 
wind,  because  they  have  thus  a  greater  body 
of  air  on  the  under  than  the  upper  side  of  the 
wing.  For  this  reason  also  large  fowls  do 
not  rise  easily;  both  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  room  at  first  for  the  motion  of  their 
wings,  and  because  the  body  of  air  does  not 
lie  so  directly  under  the  wing  as  they  rise. 

In  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  birds  are 
furnished  with  two  rery  strong  pectoral  mus* 

thing  oocars  In  thti  of  any  of  the  other  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. Thej  stand  more  in  need  of  the  action  of  the  air 
Uian  any  other  anlmalf ;  and  their  habits  are  iiich,  that 
they  are  less  able  to  bear  even  the  same  action,  by 
meafts  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  longs. 

The  means  by  which  the  aetioo  of  the  air  en  the  blood 
cf  birds  Is  rendered  equal  to  the  rapidity  in  circulation, 
and  consequent  necessity  of  vital  repair  in  that  fluid, 
without  the  painful  fatigue  of  ever-panting  lungs,  is 
made*  like  all  other  contrivances  In  nature,  to  answer 
other  important  purposes  at  the  same  time.  The  lungs 
of  birds  are  ample  in  their  dimensions,  and  have  the  cells 
into  which  air  is  admitted  laiger  than  in  the  mammalia: 
and  they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  being  fastened  to 
the  bones.  Ramifications  extend  from  them  in  tubes 
and  celU  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  into  the 
hollows  of  the  bones,  and,  in  short»  along  the  course  of 
every  artery  which  is  not  immediately  embedded  in 
those  muscles  which  are  in  action  during  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  bird.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  muscles 
are  fewer  than  those  in  the  muscles  of  the  mammalia,  as 
any  one  may  infer  from  the  greater  rigidity  of  their  tex- 
ture,  and  the  whiteness  of  their  colour.  Thus,  there  is 
not  a  blood-ressel  of  any  considerable  sis*  io  the  whole 
body  of  a  Urd,  to  the  coats  of  which  the  air  has  not  ac- 
cess during  the  peater  part  of  their  course;  and  thus 
the  real  acUoa  of  breathing  in  birds  is  not  concentrated 
into  one  organ,  to  be  toiling  and  panting  there,  as  it 
would  bo  in  the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  but  distributed 
over  the  whole  circulation,  and  coosequently  diminished 
In  local  intensity  in  proportion  as  it  extended  over  a 
greater  surface.— i/tM^'x  Nahtral  History  of  Birds. 


cles,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  breast. bone. 
The  pectoral  muscles  of  quadrupeds,  are  trifi* 
ing  in  comparison  to  those  of  birds.  In  quad- 
rapedsy  as  well  as  in  man,  the  muscles  which 
move  the  thighs  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
are  by  far  the  strongest,  while  those  of  the 
arms  are  feeble;  but  in  birds,  which  make 
use  of  their  wings,  the  contrary  obtains ;  the 
pectoral  muscles,  that  move  the  wings  or 
arms,  are  of  enormous  strength,  while  those  ol 
the  thighs  are  weak  and  slender.  By  means 
of  these,  a  bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a  de- 
gree of  "Strength  which,  when  compared  to  the 
animal's  size,  is  almost  incredible.  The  flap 
of  a  swan's  wing  would  break  a  man's  leg ; 
and  a  similar  blow  from  an  eagle  has  been 
known  to  lay  a  man  dead  in  an  instant  Such, 
consequently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing,  and 
such  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by  art. 
No  machines,  that  human  skill  can  contrive, 
are  capable  of  giving  such  force  to  so  light  an 
apparatus.  The  art  of  flying,  therefore,  that 
has  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly  been  sought 
after,  must,  it  is  feared,  for  ever  be  unattain- 
able ;  since  as  man  increases  the  force  of  faia 
flying  machine,  he  must  be  obliged  to  in. 
crease  its  weight  also. 

In  all  birds,  except  nocturnal  ones,  the 
head  is  smaller,  and  bears  less  proportion  to 
the  body  than  in  quadrupeds,  that  it  may  more 
readily  divide  the  air  in  flying,  and  make 
way  for  the  body,  so  as  to  render  its  passage 
more  easy.  Their  eyes  also  are  more  flat  and 
depressed  than  in  quadrupeds ;  a  circle  of 
small  plates  of  bone,  placed  scalewise,  under 
the  outer  coat  of  the  organ,  encompasses  the 
pupil  on  each,  to  strenfi^then  and  defend  it 
from  injuries.  Besides  this,  birds  have  a  kind 
of  skin,  called  the  nictitating  membrane,  with 
which,  like  a  vail,  they  can  at  pleasure  cover 
their  eyes,  though  their  eye-lids  continue 
open.  This  membrane  takes  its  rise  from  the 
greater  or  more  obtuse  comer  of  the  eye,  and 
serves  to  wipe,  cleanse,  and  probably  to  mois- 
ten its  surface.  The  eyes,  tnough  they  out- 
wardly appear  but  small,  yet,  separately,  each 
almost  equals  the  brain  ;  whereas  in  man  the 
brain  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than 
the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Nor  is  this  organ  in 
birds  less  adapted  for  vision  by  a  particular 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  renders 
the  impressions  of  external  objects  more  vivid 
and  distinct. 

From  this  conformation  of  the  eye  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  sense  of  seeing  in  birds  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  In- 
deed this  piercing  sight  seems  necessary  to 
the  creature's  support  and  safety.  Were  this 
organ  blunter,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  bird's 
motion,  it  would  be  apt  to  strike  against  every 
object  in  its  way ;  and  it  could  scarcely  find 
subsistence,  anfess  possessed  of  a   power  to 
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diflcern  its  food  from  above  with  astouishing 
sagacity.  A  hawk,  for  instance,  perceiyes 
a  iaric  at  a  distance  which  neither  men  nor 
dogs  could  spy  ;  a  kite,  from  an  almost  im- 
perceptible height  in  the  doada,  darts  down 
on  its  prey  with  the  most  onerrine  aim.  The 
sight  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we 
know  in  most  other  animals,  and  excels  them 
both  in  strength  and  precision. 

All  birds  want  the  external  ear  standing 
oat  from  the  head ;  they  are  only  famished 
with  holes  that  convey  sounds  to  the  auditory 
canal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  homed 
owi,  and  one  or  two  more  birds,  seem  to  have 
external  ears;  but  what  bears  that  resem- 
blance wn  only  feathers  sticking  out  on  each 
side  of  the  head^  but  no  way  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  It  b  probable,  however, 
that  the  feathers  encompassing  the  ear-holes 
in  birds,  supply  the  defect  of  the  exterior  ear, 
and  collect  sounds  to  be  transmitted  to  the  in- 
ternal sensory.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
on;an  is  easily  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
which  birds  learn  tunes,  or  repeat  words,  and 
the  great  exactness  of  their  pronunciation. 

The  sense  of  smelling  seems  not  less  vivid 
in  the  generality  of  birds.  Many  of  them 
wind  their  prey  at  an  immense  distance,  while 
others  are  equally  protected  by  this  sense 
against  their  insidious  pursuers.  In  decoys, 
wbere  docks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend 
them  universally  keep  a  piece  of  turf  burning 
near  their  mouths,  upon  which  they  breathe, 
lest  the  fowl  should  smell  them,  and  conse- 
quently fly  away.  The  universality  of  this 
practice  puts  the  necessity  of  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smelling,  at  least  in  this  species  of 
the  feathered  creation. 

Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the 
legs  and  feet  ministering  to  motion.  They 
are  both  made  light,  for  the  easier  transporta- 
tion through  the  air.  The  toes  in  some  are 
webbed,  to  fit  them  for  the  waters;  in  others 
they  are  separate,  for  the  better  holding  ob- 

£!ts,  or  clinging  to  trees  for  safety.  Such  as 
ve  kmg  legs  have  also  long  necks,  as  other- 
wise they  wmild  be  incapable  of  gathering  up 
their  food  either  by  land  or  water.  But  it  does 
not  hold,  however,  that  those  who  have  long 
necks  should  have  long  legs,  since  we  see  that 
swans  and  geese,  wh^e  necks  are  extremely 
long,  have  very  short  legs,  and  these  chiefly 
employed  in  swimming. 

Thus  every  external  part,  hitherto  noticed, 
appears  adapted  to  the  life  and  situation  of  the 
animal ;  nor  are  the  inward  parts,  though  less 
immediately  appropriated  to  flight,  less  ne- 
ceanuy  to  safety.  The  bones  of  every  part 
of  the  body  are  extremely  li^ht  and  thin  ;  and 
all  the  muscles,  except  thatammediaiely  mov- 
ing the  wingSy  extremely  slight  and  feeble* 


The  tail,  which  is  composed  of  quill  feathers, 
serves  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  neck ; 
it  guides  the  animal  s  flight,  like  a  rudder, 
and  greatly  assists  it  either  in  its  ascent  or 
when  descending. 

If  we  go  on  to  examine  birds  internally, 
we  shall  lind  the  same  wonderful  conformation 
fitting  them  for  a  life  in  air,  and  increasing 
the  surface  by  diminishing  the  solidity.  In 
the  first  place  their  lungs,  which  are  common- 
ly called  the  soky  stick  fast  to  the  sides  of  the 
ribs  and  back,  and  can  be  very  little  dilated 
or  contracted.  But  to  make  up  for  this, 
which  might  impede  their  breathing,  the  ends 
of  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  open  into 
them,  while  these  have  openings  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  belly,  and  convey  the  air  drawn 
in  by  breathing  into  certain  receptacles  like 
bladders,  running  along  the  length  of  the 
whole  body.  Nor  are  these  openings  obscure, 
or  difficult  to  be  discerned ;  for  a  probe  thrust 
into  the  lungs  of  a  fowl  will  easily  find  a  pas. 
sage  into  the  belly ;  and  air  blown  into  the 
wind-pipe  will  be  seen  to  distend  the  animals 
body  like  a  bladder.  In  quadrapeds  this  pas- 
sage  is  stopped  by  the  midrlfi*;  but  in  fowls 
the  communication  is  obvious;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  have  a  much  greater  facility  of 
taking  a  long  and  large  inspiration.  It  is 
sometimes  also  seen  that  the  wind-pipe  makes 
many  convolutions  within  the  body  of  a  bird, 
and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth;  but  of 
what  use  these  convolutions  are,  or  why  the 
wind-pipe  should  make  so  many  turnings 
within  the  body  of  some  birds,  is  a  difficulty 
for  which  no  naturalist  has  been  able  to  ac- 
count 

This  difference  of  the  wind-pipe  often  ob- 
tains in  animals  that,  to  all  appearance,  are  of 
the  same  species.  Thus  in  the  tame  swan, 
the  wind-pipe  makes  but  a  straight  passage 
into  the  lungs ;  while  in  the  wild  swan,  which 
to  all  external  appearance  seems  the  same 
atumal,  the  wind-pipe  pierces  through  the 
breast-bone,  and  there  has  several  turnings 
before  it  comes  out  again,  and  ^oes  to  enter 
the  lungs.  It  is  not  to  form  the  voice  that 
these  turnings  are  found,  since  the  fowls  that 
are  without  tiiem  are  vocal ;  and  those,  parti- 
cularly  the  bird  just  now  mentioned,  that  have 
them,  are  silent  Whence,  therefore,  some 
birds  derive  that  loud  and  various  modulation 
in  their  warblings,  is  not  easily  to  be  account- 
ed  for;  at  least  the  knife  of  the  anatomist 
goes  but  a  short  way  in  the  investigation. 
All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  birds  have  much 
louder  voices,  in  respect  to  their  bulk,  than 
animals  of  any  other  kind  ;  for  the  bellowing 
of  an  ox  is  not  louder  than  the  scream  of  a 
peacock. 

In  these  particulars,  birds  pretty  much  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  internal  conforma- 
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tion ;  bat  there  are  some  varieties  which  we 
shoald  more  attentively  observe.  Ail  birds 
have,  properly  speaking,  but  one  stomach ; 
but  this  is  very  different  in  different  kinds. 
In  all  the  rapacious  kinds  that  live  upon  ani- 
mal food,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  6sh-leed- 
ing  tribe,  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  formed. 
The  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  in  them,  is  found 
replete  with  glanduTous  bodies,  which  serve 
to  dilate  and  macerate  the  food,  as  it  passes 
into  the  stomach,  which  is  always  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  sisse  of  the  bird,  and  ge- 
nerally  wrapped  round  with  fat,  in  order  to 
increase  its  warmth  and  powers  of  digestion. 

Granivorous  birds,  or  such  as  live  upon 
fruits,  com,  and  other  vegetables,  have  their 
intestines  differently  formed  from  those  of  the 
rapacious  kind.  Their  gullet  dilates  just 
above  the  breast-bone,  and  forms  itself  into  a 
pouch  or  bag,  called  the  crop.  This  is  re- 
plete  with  salivary  glands,  which  serve  to 
moisten  and  soften  the  grain  and  other  food 
which  it  contains.  These  glands  are  very 
numerous,  with  longitudinal  openings,  which 
emit  a  whitish  and  a  viscous  substance.  Af- 
ter the  dry  food  of  the  bird  has  been  macera- 
ted  for  a  convenient  time,  it  then  passes  into 
the  belly,  where,  instead  of  a  soft,  moist  sto- 
mach, as  in  the  rapacious  kinds,  it  is  ground 
between  two  pair  of  muscles,  commonly  called 
the  gizzard,  covered  on  the  inside  with  a 
stony,  ridgy  coat,  and  almost  cartilaginous. 
These  coats  rubbing  against  each  other,  are 
capable  of  bruising  and  attenuating  the  hard- 
est substances,  their  action  being  often  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  grinding  teeth  in  man  and 
other  animals.  Thus  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  in -a  manner  reversed  in  birds.  Beasts 
grind  their  food  with  their  teeth,  and  then  it 
passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  softened 
and  digested.  On  the  contrary,  birds  of  this 
sort  first  macerate  and  soften  it  in  the  crop, 
and  then  it  is  ground  and  comminuted  in  the 
stomach  and  gizzard.  Birds  are  also  careful' 
to  pick  up  sand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  sub. 
stances,  not  to  grind  their  food  as  has  been 
supposed,  but  to  prevent  the  too  violent  action 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  each  other. 

Most  birds  have  two  appendices,  or  blind- 
guts,  which,  in  quadrupeds,  are  always  found 
single.  Among  such  birds  as  are  thus  sup. 
plied,  all  carnivorous  fowl,  and  all  birds  of 
the  sparrow  kind,  have  very  small  and  short 
ones ;  water-fowl  and  birds  of  the  poultry 
kind,  the  longest  of  all.  There  is  still  another 
appendix  observable  in  the  intestines  of  birds, 
resembling  a  little  worm,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  remainder  of  that  passage  by 
which  the  yolk  was  conveyed  into  the  guts  of 
the  young  chicken,  while  yet  in  the  egg  and 
under  incubation. 

The  outlet  of  that  duct  which  conveys  the 


bile  into  the  intestines  is,  m  most  birds,  a 
great  way  distant  from  the  stomach  ;  which 
may  arise  from  the  danger  there  would  be  of 
the  bile  regurgitating  into  the  stomach  in 
their  various  rapid  motions,  as  we  see  in  men 
at  sea  ;  wherefore  their  biliary  duct  is  so 
contrii^ed,  that  this  regurgitation  cannot  take 
place. 

All  birds,  though  they  want  a  bladder  for 
urine,  have  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by 
which  this  secretion  is  made,  and  carried 
away  by  one  common  canal.  *'  Birds,"  saya 
Harvey,  ''  as  well  as  serpents,  which  have 
spongy  lungs,  make  but  little  water,  because 
they  drink  but  little. — They  therefore  have 
no  need  of  a  bladder ;  but  their  urine  distils 
down  into  the  common  canal,  designed  for  re- 
ceiving the  other  excrements  of  the  body. 
The  urine  of  birds  differs  from  that  of  other 
animals  :  for,  as  there  is  usually  in  urine  two 
parts,  one  more  serous  and  liquid,  the  other 
more  thick  and  gross,  which  subsides  to  the 
bottom  ;  in  birds,  the  last  part  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
white  or  silver  colour.  This  part  is  found  not 
only  in  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  but  is  seen 
also  in  the  whole  channel  of  the  ureters,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  coats  of  the 
kidneys  by  their  whiteness.  This  milky  sub- 
stance they  have  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
more  thin  and  serous  part;  *and  it  is  of  a 
middle  consistence,  between  limpid  urine  and 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  faeces.  In  passing 
through  the  ureters,  it  resembles  milk  curdled 
or  lightly  condensed  ;  and,  being  cast  forth, 
easily  congeals  into  a  chalky  crust" 

From  this  simple  conformation  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  should  seem  that  birds  are  subject  to 
few  diseases  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  but  few. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  they  are  subject 
to,  from  which  quadrupeds  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempt ;  this  is  the  annual  moulting 
which  they  suffer ;  for  all  birds  whatsoever 
obtain  a  new  covering  of  feathers  once  a  year, 
and  cast  the  old.  During  the  moulting  sea- 
son they  ever  appear  disordered ;  those  most 
remarkable  for  their  courage,  then  lose  all 
their  fierceness ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  often  expire  under  this  natural 
operation.  No  feeding  can  maintain  their 
strength  ;  they  all  cease  to  breed  at  this -sea- 
son  ;  that  nourishment  which  goes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  young  is  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  demand  required  for  supplying  the  nas. 
cent  plumage. 

This  moulting. time,  however,  may  be  arti- 
ficially accelerated ;  and  those  who  have  tho 
management  of  singing-birds  frequently  put 
their  secret  in  practice.  They  inclose  the 
bird  in  a  dark  cage,  where  they  keep  it  ex- 
cessively  wwm,  and  throw  the  poor  little  ani. 
mal  into  an  artificial  fever ;  this  produces  the 
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mstiU;  hti  old  fcatbers  fall  before  tbeir  time, 
and  a  neif  set  titke  place,  mote  brilliant  iind 
beautiful  than  the  former*  They  add,  that  it 
m*nds  the  bird  s  singing,  and  increiiseii  its 
vivadtv^  hni  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
scar<:e(]r  one  bird  in  three  surrives  the  opera- 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  this 
uppmtion  of  monlting  is  thus  t  the  qui  11^  or 
feather,  when  first  protruded  from  the  skin, 
tnii  come  to  its  full  she ,  grows  harder  as  it 
gTDW3  older, and  receives  a  kind  of  periosteum 
or  ikiti  round  the  shafts  by  which  it  seems 
fctliehed  to  the  animaL  In  prr>portion  as 
the  quill  grows  older,  its  sldes^  or  the  bony 
parr, thicken  \  but  its  whole  dinmeter  shrinks 
lujd  decreases  Thus,  by  the  thickening  of 
ilJMde*,  all  nourishaienl  from  the  body  be- 

tsximtfi  more  nparing  ;  and,  hy  the  decrease  of 
It*  diaoaeter,  it  becomes  more  loosely  fixed  in 
its  socket,  till  at  length  it  falls  out  In  the 
mestn  time,  the  rudiments  of  an  incipient  quill 
Are  beginning  below*  The  skin  forms  itself 
mio  a  little  bag,  which  is  fed  from  the  body 
h?  I  small  vein  and  artery,  and  which  every 
dty  iticieasea  in  size  till  it  is  protruded* 
VVbile  the  one  end  vegetates  into  the  beard 
or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached  to 
the  »kin  is  siill  soft,  and  receives  a  constant 
wpplv  of  nourishment,  which  is  di flensed 
ihratifh  Ihe  body  of  the  quill  by  that  little  light 
fuhftance  whit^b  we  always  find  within  when 
we  laake  a  pen.  This  substance,  which  as 
}ti  haJ  received  no  name  that  I  know  of, 
ffTfes  the  growing  quill  as  the  umbilical  ar- 
tery dues  an  infant  in  the  womb*  by  supply- 
iag  it  with  nourishment,  and  diffuaiucr  that 
(loeriiliment  over  the  whole  frame*  When, 
huwever,  the  quill  is  come  to  its  full  growth, 
ind  PPfjuires  no  farther  nourishment,  the  vein 
And  iftery  become  less  and  less,  till  at  laat 
llie  little  opening  by  which  they  communica- 
^Ijiwith  the'qoill  becomes  wholly  obliterated; 
^^^B|be  qniiU  thuis  deprived,  continues  tn  its 
^HHl  for  some  months^  till  in  the  end  it 
^Tihrinks.  and  leaves  room  for  a  repetition  of  the 
"  sme  pTPces*  of  nature  as  before, 

Tlie  moulting    season    commonly    nblains 

I  from  ibe  end  of  summer  to  tlie  middle  of  au- 
tamn*  The  bird  continues  to  struggle  with 
this  malady  during  the  winter;  and  Nature 
W  kindly  pTOvided,  that  when  there  are  the 
fewcit  provisions,  that  then  the  animal's  ap- 
petite shall  be  least  craving*  At  the  begin- 
hiijg  of  spring,  when  ftjod  begins  again  to  be 
plentiful,  the  animal's  streiigth  and  vigour  re- 
turn. It  is  then  that  the  abundance  of  provi- 
lions,  aided  by  the  mildness  of  the  season,  in^ 
ctte  It  (o  love,  and  all  Nature  teems  teeming 
with  Ufj&p  and  disposed  to  continue  it*^ 

'  Prrfoacrr  Biiifntr^lMch  wf  GtjUSngeo,  in  hU  idmir- 
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Tkb  return  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of 
pleasure,     Tho*e  vital  spirits,  which  seemed 


Ablti  M*nu4i  of  the  EleiHtsnU  of  Natural  History,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  charartcristic  quaJtlies  of 
birds.  As  a  xuramary  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  ttm 
^utiject,  **e  consider  it  W  stand  nnriTalleiL  With  re- 
gard to  form,  he  «ays.  all  hinds  roincfdu  irv  having  twf> 
f^i.  iwu  whtqt,  o  ^iiit  fitkerp^rilsf  or  entirely  hom^,  and 
a  body  covered  vrilh  feaiherM.  Ihty  are  distingul^hcci 
hy  the^  fotir  cl]arftft*?r3  fr<jm  aU  ether  animalfi,  ind  con- 
stitute as  it  wore  an  isolat<jd  dasa  of  beings,  which  does 
not  fia«  into  any  olher^  and  which  cativiot,  thertfore^  b« 
intrwhiced  wttliout  iriolence  iulo  thit  supposed  chain  or 
gi.^adaUnn  of  iiaturaJ  boditis^ 

Of  Ihese  characters,  one  is  pucuUar  to  birds,  %h.  fea- 
thers placed  in  rrgular  order  (in  qnlnruni,)  U\  ihesknt, 
pissing  through  a  coiisiderahle  quantity  of  fat,  and  thrown 
off  and  again  rencvved  hi  certain  seasons  wf  the  year, 
generally  In  autumn.  Maiiy,  sui^U  as  most  water-fowl, 
ttie  ptarinigau,  &c.,  moult  twice  in  the  yvar,  in  autumu 
and  in  spring.  In  many  spuciefi,  th*^  yoimg  hird?,  par- 
licularty  before  the  first  raoultmg,  have  ditierent  marU 
or  colours  uf  the  feathers,  from  ttiow  which  the  oldft 
«flea  present.  In  many  instances  too,  there  are  con^ 
fiilerahla  diHefBiicei  depending  on  tbfl  soi*  Tho  fea- 
thers dilier  ffum  hair  In  Uris  respect*  that  when  oni  e 
cut  or  ottierwjse  Injured,  they  nevtf,  as  fv  as  is  btiOfni, 
aro  res  tiered. 

Tho  stroBgert  feathers  are  in  the  pinions  mnd  tail, 
tha  former  are  ttiitid  /?ri«i>M,  the  latter  Rectrke*. 
Tl*  pinjoiinfeathern  form,  when  tlnj  wjng  is  expwidedp 
aji  U  were,  broad  fans,  by  which  the  bird  is  enabled  lo 
raise  itself  in  the  air  and  fly.  Soma  few  birds  {m'€\ 
im/jmuf  j\  m  the  pengnin.  &c„  have  scarcely  any  piiiion- 
fnathers,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for  lligbt.  Some  others 
alffj,  as  the  ca'J^owary,  diver,  &c.,  h»*e  not  any  tail- 
f bat  hers. 

In  their  Interna)  sUucture,  birds  are  distinguished  by 
the  remarkable  receptacttjs  for  air  dispersed  through 
their  body»  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  assisting 
their  flight.  Tliey  are  mostly  connected  with  the  Itings, 
iometimes,  however,  only  with  the  throat,  and  tan  be 
fdk'd  or  tjmptied  at  pleasure.  To  these  receptacles  be- 
long, in  particuliir,  large  hut  delicate  membra  nous  cells, 
slniBted  partly  hi  the  aiidomen,  partly  under  the  wings, 
and  ekewhere  beneath  the  skin,  and  which  cati  be  filled 
witti  air  through  tho  Inngs.  The  cavities  in  some  of 
the  bones,  as  of  the  shoulder,  end  in  many  cases  even  of 
the  head,  contribute  to  the  same  otijects,  to  which,  alio, 
the  enormous  bills  of  the  toucan  and  rhino<;«ro5  bird  are 
accessary. 

By  those  nolible  dispositions,  Mrdi  are  adapted  for 
flight,  of  which  the  rapidity^  aft  well  as  the  continuaneo 
are  alike  remark  able.  A  few  only,  a^  the  ostrich,  the 
cassowary,  penguin,  and  other  avct  impenne^t  are  incai*- 
able  of  dyiJig. 

The  aliode  of  birds  Is  nearly  as  various  as  that  of 
niammrfera,  Mo5*t  live  in  trees;  othcra  in  wB.ler^  vi-iy 
few  wrholly  on  the  ground:  and  not  a  single  bird  undef 
ground.  The  form  of  the  foot  in  htrds,  as  in  mammiferai 
ia  adapt ed  to  the  diflerence  of  tlidr  abodes. 

Many  birds  cliange  their  residenci  at  ci^rtaTn  season*  i 

the  greater  numher  only  in  so  far  as  that  they  remove  » 

few    leagues  iirto  neighhouriiig  districts,  and  speedily 

retum  to  ttitflr  foimor  «it«iationi  otlicr«r«n  the  coiilrary. 
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locked  up  durine  the  winter,  then  begin  (o 
expand  ;  vegetables  and  insects  supply  abun- 
dance of  food ;  and  the  bird,  having  more 
than  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  subsistence,  is 


u  swallows,  the  crane,  the  stork,  ftc.,  make  long  Jour, 
ueys  in  autumn  orer  seas,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  remain  in  warmer  regions  during  winter, 
until  their  return  in  the  following  spring. 

There  is  not  any  bird  provkled  with  teeth,  but  they 
either  tear  their  food  with  the  beak,  or  swallow  it  whole. 
In  birds  that  live  on  seeds,  and  swallow  the  grains  un- 
broken,  they  do  not  pass  at  once  into  the  stomach,  but 
are  previously  softened  in  a  crop  (ingluvies,  proiobut) 
aboimdiug  with  gtandit,  and  thence  are  gradually  pro. 
polled  into  the  stomach.  The  Utter  is  in  these  animals 
extremely  muscular,  and  so  powerful,  that,  iccording  to 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Reaumur  and  others,  it 
is  able  to  break  nuts  and  oUto  kernels,  and  to  wear  the 
impressions  on  pieces  of  money  as  smooth  as  paper.  In 
addition,  many  birds  swallow  little  pebbles,  which  also 
contribute  to  the  division  and  subsequent  digestion  of 
their  food.*  Various  carnivorous  birds,  as  falcons,  owls, 
the  king-fisher,  &c.,  are  unable  to  digest  the  bimes,  hair, 
&c.,  of  their  prey,  but  vomit  them  up  after  each  meal, 
in  the  form  of  a  round  ball.f 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  organs  of  sense  in 
birds,  as  compared  with  mammifera,  are  the  want  of  an 
external  cartilaginous  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
sounds,  a  deficiency,  however,  whir^  is  compensated 
for,  especially  in  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  by  the  ex- 
tremely regular  circular  disposition  fi  the  feathers  in 
the  situation  of  the  oar,  and  In  many,  by  the  super-add  i. 
tion  of  a  movable  valve  on  the  external  auditory  passage. 

Only  a  very  few  birds,  viz.  ducks,  and  some  similar 
species,  appear  to  possess  a  real  sense  of  taste  :  in  them 
the  organ  is  the  soft  covering  of  the  bill,  which  Is  sup. 
plied  with  exceedingly  large  cutaneous  nerves,  and  is 
very  sensible  in  the  living  animal.  Accordingly  it  is 
easy  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  duclcs  pfvAe,  as  it 
were,  the  puddles  in  search  of  their  food,  where  they 
cannot  be  guided  by  their  sight  or  smell. 

The  voice  of  birds,  particularly  the  small  singing 
birds,  is  varied  and  agreeable ;  but  they  cannot  be  so 
correctly  said  to  sing  as  to  whistle,  for  natural  singing 
is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  man.  Besides  the  recep- 
tacles of  air  already  mentioned,  their  song  is  accom- 
plished  particularly  by  the  disposition  of  the  larynx, 
which  in  birds  is  not,  as  in  mammifera  and  amphibia, 
pUoed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind-pipe,  but,  as 
it  were,  separated  into  two  parts,  one  placed  at  each 
extremity.  Parrots,  ravens,  sterlings,  buU-finches,  &c. 
have  been  taught  to  imitete  the  human  Toice,  and  to 
speak  some  words  ;  singing  birds  also,  in  captivity, 
readily  adopt  the  song  of  others,  leani  tunes,  and  can 
even  be  made  to  sing  in  company,  so  that  it  has  been 
possible  actually  to  give  a  liUle  concert  by  several 
bullfinches.  In  general,  however,  the  song  of  birds  in 
the  wild  sute  appears  to  be  formed  by  practice  and  imi- 
tetion. 

Most  birds  pair  in  spring  ;  many,  however,  as  the 
cross-bill,  at  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  after  Christ- 
mas. Our  domestic  poultry  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  time  in  this  respect,  but  are  always  capable  of 

*  Pliysiologista  have  differed  as  to  the  object  and  use  for 
which  ftone*  are  that  swallowed.  Many  have  even  »uppoMd 
that  it  proceeds  f)rom  stupidity.  According  to  my  own  invet- 
tigatioQ,  it  is  an  iodiipensible  meaBore  of  aiwistanc«  to  diges- 
tion, by  depriving  the  Meds  swallowed  of  their  vitality,  with- 
out which  they  would  not  yield  to  the  digestive  powers. 

t  From  a  similar  source  arise  the  star-shoots,  as  they  are 
called,  viz.  the  greyish-white,  gelatinous  lumps  commonly 
with  the  convoluted  form  of  intestines,  fnond  in  meadows,  and 
consisting  of  half-digested  viscera  of  frogs,  which  have  been 
r^ectedby  crows,  marsh  and  water  birds.  See  Dr  Persoon, 
m  Volgt's  Ksuet  Magamin,  Vol.  I.  Part  2.  p.  66.  et  sea* 


impelled  to  transfuse  life,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain it  Those  warblings,  which  had  been 
hushed  during  the  colder  seasons,  now  begin 
to  animate  the  fields;  every  grove  and  bush 

breeding.  Some  birds  ramsia  in  company  only  duriiig 
the  time  of  pairing ;  others,  as  the  dove,  and  bousa 
swallow,  constantly;  others  again,  as  the  domestic  ibwt, 
and  of  wild  birds,  the  ostrich,  are  polygamous. 

The  female,  when  impregnated,  is  impelled  by  in- 
stinct to  provide  for  the  future,  and  to  buikl  a  nut,  to 
which  perhaps,  besidM  the  cuckoo,  there  are  very  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  goatsucker.  Among  polygamous 
birds,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  poultry,  the  male  has 
no  share  in  this  bushiess;  in  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  live  together,  as  among  the  singing  birds  in  par- 
ticular, he  atoo  brings  materials  for  coustrurting  tbo 
nest,  and  feeds  his  mate  during  her  employment. 

The  selection  of  the  place  in  which  each  species  forms 
its  nest,  corresponds  with  its  wants  and  mode  of  life. 
Equal  evre  is  shown  by  each  in  the  choice  of  materials 
for  tlie  composition  of  the  nest. 

The  form  of  the  nest  is,  in  diflerent  instances,  more 
or  less  artificial.  Many  birds,  as  snipes,  the  bustard, 
and  lapwing,  make  merely  a  dry  layer  of  brushwood, 
straw,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  others  make  a 
soft  but  unartificial  bed  in  the  holes  of  vralls,  rocks,  or 
trees,  as  the  woodpecker,  jay,  jackdaw,  and  sparrow. 
Many,  particulariy  amimg  the  gallins,  doves,  and  sing- 
ing birds,  give  their  nests  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  or 
of  a  plate  ;  others,  as  the  wren,  the  shape  of  an  oven  ; 
others  again,  as  many  titmice,  the  hawfinch,  &c.,  that  of 
a  bag,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  formation  of  the  nest  is  completed  the 
mother  lays  her  eggi,  the  number  of  which  varies  much 
in  diflerent  species.  Many  water-birds,  for  instance, 
lay  each  time  but  one  egg;  most  doves,  two;  gulls, 
three;  ravens,  four;  finches,  five;  swallows,  six  to 
eight;  partridges  and  quails,  fourteen;  and  the  do. 
mestic  fowl,  particularly  when  its  eggs  are  taken  away, 
fifty  and  more.$  Many  birds  often  lay  eggs  without 
previous  impregnation,  which  cannot  produce  young,  and 
are  called  wind-eggs  {ova  iubvenianeaf  cynomra^  zepky^ 
Ha,  hypenemM.) 

The  formation  of  the  young  animal,  which  in  mam- 
mifera is  carried  on  in  the  womb,  in  birds,  on  the 
contrary,  is  completed  by  the  incubation  of  the  egg 
after  it  has  been  deposited.  The  cuckoo  alone  does  not 
hatch  its  eggs,  but  leaves  them  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  or 
water-wagtail,  in  whose  nests  it  lays  them.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  it  is  known  that  capons,  dogs,  and  even 
men,  have  hatched  eggs.§  Chickens  too,  can  be  easUy 
hatched  by  artificial  means  merely,  from  heated  dung, 
the  lamps  of  hatching  machines,  or  ovens.  Birds  are 
fatigued  by  long  continued  incubation ;  and  it  is  only 
among  those  which  live  in  pairs,  as  doves,  swallows, 
&c.,  that  the  male  takea  any  part  in  the  business.  The 
cocks  of  the  canary  bird,  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.,  though 
they  leave  the  hatching  altogether  to  the  females,  supply 
them  during  its  continuance  with  food,  and  fn  part  from 
their  own  crop.» 

During  incubation,  a  remarkable  process  is  going 
forwards,  the  chick  being  progressively  formed  in  the 
egg,  and  brought  dally  nearer  and  nearer  to  maturity. 
For  this  purpose,  not  only  is  the  yolk  specifically  lighter 
than  the  white,  but  also  that  spot  on  its  upper  surface 
(the  so  called  eicalrkuia,)  in  which  the  future  chick  is 

X  In  this  case  too,  the  lajring  of  ent  appears  to  be  a  volun- 
tary function,  in  which  respe^  it  mSen  remarliftbly  from  the 
totallv  involuntary  parturition  of  mammileFa. 

{  Pun.  L.  10.  Cap.  65.  **  Livia  Augusta,  prima  sua  Juvinita 
Tiberio  Caware  ex  Nerone  gravida,  com  parere  virilem  sexum 
admodum  cuperet,  hoc  usa  est  pudlari  augurio.  ovum  in  sina 
fovendo,  atque  cum  deponendum  habere^  nutrid  per  sinua 
tradendo.  ne  interraitteretur  tepor.  ** 
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resounds  with  the  challengt  of  anger,  or  the 
oil  of  allorement  This  datiehtfnl  concert 
of  the  groTo,  which  is  so  mium  admired  by 
raan,  is  no  way  studied  for  his  amosement :  it 
is  usually  the  call  of  the  male  to  the  female ; 
his  efRnrts  to  soothe  her  during  the  times  of 


placed,  is  lightar  thui  the  opposlto  lida;  m  that  ia 
wtateTcr  posHlon  tfas  egg  is  pkced,  the  suae  put  ie 
•Iwmys  oppoeed  te  the  belly  of  the  ineubating  bird.  The 
first  tnce  of  the  chick  is  not  perceptible  until  some  time 
sfter  the  commencement  of  incubsUoo;  io  the  hen's 
egg^  for  instance,  scarcely  before  the  end  of  the  first 
day  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  tiie  first  motions  of  the  incomplete  heart 
(paaseteA  mUou)  presente  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day,  the  whole  jeUy*like  creature  may  be  aeon  to 
move.  On  the  fourteenth,  the  feathers  appear ;  at  the 
enmanencenent  of  the  fifteenth  the  chick  attempts  to 
hnathe ;  end  on  the  niiMteenth  it  is  able  to  cUrp. 

The  firrt  ibrm  which  the  bird  aaaomes  in  the  egg 
dilien  more  from  that  which  it  possesses  after  being 
liatched,  than  mammifera  do  io  their  first  and  subsequent 
form ;  we  might  say  that  the  chick  in  the  egg  arrives  at 
its  more  periect  fivm  by  a  real  metaaoorphosis,  and  this 
■a  well  with  respect  to  indiTidual  organs,  (the  heart  for 
eaample,)  as  the  whole  form. 

Among  the  many  oigans  sabeervient  to  the  remarkable 
eooBomy  of  the  chick  during  incubation,  the  two  stiost 
important  are  tiie  vascular  membranes,  which  are  aaeat 
conspicMus  and  beautiAil  about  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cees.  These  are  the  cAerioA,  which  is  then  expanded 
under  the  shell ;  and  the  membruie  of  the  yolk  (mam. 
hnam  uahuiosa  viUUi,)  which  eommunicales  with  the 
intestinsl  canal  of  tbs  yoong  animal.  The  first  ssrvea 
instead  of  hmga,  for  the  phkgistie  prooees  already  men- 
tiosnd ;  and  the  seeond  for  nutrition  by  means  of  the 
fslk,  which  is  graduaUy  dUnted  by  mixing  with  the 
wUto. 

Bffcfy  speeiea  of  bird  has  a  fixed  Ume  of  hicubotion, 
sf  diilerent  length  in  different  caaea,  and  capable  of 
beiqg  aeoeleraled  or  retanled  according  to  the  difierasne 
of  climate,  and  the  warmth  or  eoldneea  of  the  weather. 
In  the  common  fowl,  the  chick  is  usoally  aUe  to  creep 
eutof  the  sheU  about  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  yoong  birda  are  fed  for  aome  time  by  the  mother 
with  great  care;  and  among  those  which  live  m  mooo- 
gaaiy.  also  by  the  fother,  principally,  in  the  granivoraus 
bMsi,  with  the  regurgitated  eontento  of  the  crop,  witil 
SKh  Ume  aa  they  are  feathered,  and  capable  of  pnivid. 
hug  for  themselves. 

Birda,  ia  proportion  to  their  dse,  and  m  compared 
with  mammifoiv,  attain  a  very  advanced  age  :  it  is 
known  that,  even  in  captivity,  eagles  and  parrete  will 
Hve  more  than  a  hmidred,  chafiinches  and  goldfinches 
mora  then  twenty-four  years. 

Birds  are  extremely  fanportant  creatures  for  the  eoo- 
nsmy  of  nature  in  general,  although  their  immediate 
vtaHy  to  nmnkind  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  mammi- 
hra.  They  destroy  innumarahle  insecU,  and  the 
Ibengfatleas  extirpation  of  some  birds,  supposed  to  be 
seKaena,  as  sparrowa^  crows,  fa.,  in  many  districts,  has 
ganaraUy  given  rise  to  an  Infinitely  mors  prejudicial 
BultlpUcation  of  vermm.  Other  birda  destroy  larger 
animals,  as  fieU  mice,  snakea,  frogs,  Itsards,  or  consume 
eurien.  Many  extirpate  weeds.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  asaist  the  fncrease  end  propagation  of  animals,  as 
weU  as  plants.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that  wild 
ducks,  fai  their  emigmtions,  cany  impregnated  spawn 
into  remote  ponds,  fa.,  and  thus  stock  them  with  fish. 
Many  bifda  swaitoir  seeds,  which  are  subsequently 
espelled  whole,  and  thus  extensively  disperssd,  as  the 
deres  ef  Banda  with  the  nutmeg.    The  excrement  of 
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incubation  ;  or  it  is  a  challenge  between  two 
mi^^Sy  for  the  affections  of  some  oomnion  fa. 
VDurite. 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at 
the  appixMch  of  spring,  and  proYlde  for  the 
support  of  a  future  progeny.     The  loudeit 

sea-birds  saannrss  bare^ifi^  and  coaste,  so  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  producing  useful  plaota.  Many  spedea 
of  folcons  may  be  taught  ibr  the  chace,  as  well  as  the 
cormorant  for  taking  fish.  Many  birds,  together  with 
their  egga^  fat,  fa.,  serve  for  food ;  the  entire  skins  of 
searbirds  for  the  clothing  of  many  northern  nations ;  the 
foathera  for  stafitog  be^  for  writing,  for  various  and 
often  costly  omamenta,  in  which  respect  also  they  form 
an  important  article  of  trade  among  many  savage  people, 
particularly  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  injury  which  birds  give  rise  to,  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  destruction  of  uwiul  animala  and  plants. 
The  Gendor,4be  vulture,  and  other  birde  of  pray,  kill 
calves,  goato,  aheep,  fa.  The  osprey,  and  many  water- 
birds,  are  as  injurioua  to  fish  and  their  young,  as  the 
hawk,  sparrow-hawk,  and  magpie,  to  common  poultiy. 
Sparrows,  and  many  small  singing  birds  destroy  cora, 
grapes,  and  fruit.  And  lastly,  they  asaist  in  propagaU 
ing  weeds  aa  well  aa  serviceable  plants.  Among  birds, 
no  actually  venomous  animals  are  to  be  found. 

As  the  general  form  of  birds' is  tolerably  uniform,  and 
certoin  parts  of  their  body,  as  the  bill  and  feet,  which 
are  connected  with  their  mode  of  life,  food,  fa.,  influ- 
ence their  total  habit  very  materially,  most  omithologiste 
have  grounded  their  claaalfication  oa  the  difierancea  of 
one  or  other  of  those  parts :  Kieine,  for  instance,  on 
the  form  of  the  toes ;  Mohrijig,  on  the  coverings  of  the 
legs ;  Brlsson,  on  both,  in  combination  with  the  nature 
of  the  bill,  fa.  LinnsBus,  in  the  plan  of  his  System  of 
Birds,  also  adopto  aeveral  parts,  in  combination  with,  la 
general,  a  reforence  to  the  total  lukbit ;  although  in  ito 
practical  application,  he  appears  at  times  to  have  been 
forgetful ;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  understand  hew 
parrots,  humming-birds,  and  crows,  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  order;  or  why  he  should  have  placed  doves 
and  the  common  fowl  in  tiro  separate  ones,  with  other 
approximatiena  and  divisions  of  the  same  nature. 

I  have;  therefore,  allowed  myself  to  make  some  devia. 
tions  from  the  Linnean  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
divide  the  whole  cUss  among  the  following  nine  orden. 

LAND  BIRDS. 

1.  AociPiTBBs.  Birde  of  pray;  with  strong  hooked 
beaks,  mostly  with  short,  strong,  knotty  feet,  and 
large  crooked  aharp  claws. 
II.  LsviRosTBBB.  With  short  feet,  and  veiy  laigs, 
thick,  but  moatly  hoUow,  and  therefore  light, 
bllls.--ParroC8,  toucans,  fa. 

III.  Pici.  With  short  feet ;  moderately  long  and  amaU 

billa,  and  the  tongue  someUmea  worm-shaped, 
sometimea  thread-like. — ^The  wry.neck,  wood- 
pecker,  creeper,  humming-bird,  &c. 

IV.  Coiucss.  With  short  foA,  and  the  bill  moder- 

ately  kmg,  tolerably  atrong,  and  convex  above«— 
^  Ravena,  crows,  fa. 
V.  Passbbbs.  The  sfaigUig  birds,  with  swaltows,  fa. 
The  feet  short,  the  bill  more  or  less  conical, 
pointed,  and  of  various  length  and  thickness. 
VI.  Gallinjb.  Birds  with  short  feet,  the  bill  some- 
what convex  above,  and  having  a  fleshy  mem- 
brane at  the  base.— 1  have  placed  the  doves  in 
this  order,  as  they  are  for  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Gallina  than  the  Passeres,  among  which 
Linmeus  had  placed  them. 
VII.  Strothionbs.    Large  land  birds,  unsulted  for 
flying  ^Tbe  ostrich,  cassowary,  and  dodu. 
B 
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notes  are  usually  from  the  male,  while  the 
hen  seldom  expresses  her  consent,  but  in  a 
short  interrupted  twittering.  This  compact, 
at  least  for  the  season,  hcnds  with  unbroken 
faith  ;  many  birds  live  with  inviolable  fidelity 
together  for  a  constancy  ;  and  when  one  dies, 
the  other  is  always  seen  to  share  the  same  fe.te 
soon  after.  We  must  notfike  our  idea  of  the 
conjugal  fidelity  of  birds  from  observing  the 
poultry  ill  our  yards,  whose  freedom  is  abridg. 
ed,  and  whose  manners  are  totally  corrupted 
by  slavery.  We  must  look  for  it  in  our  fields 
and  our  forests,  where  nature  continues  in 
unadulterated  simplicity;  where  the  number 
of  males  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  females ; 
and  where  every  little  animal  seems  prouder 
of  his  progeny,  than  pleased  with  his  mate. 
Were  it  possible  to  compare  sensations,  the 
male  of  all  wild  birds  seems  as  happy  in  the 
young  brood  as  the  female  ;  and  all  his  for- 
mer caresses,  all  his  soothing  melodies,  seem 
only  aimed  at  that  important  occasion,  when 
they  are  both  to  become  parents,  and  to  edu- 
cate a  progeny  of  their  own  producing.  The 
pleasures  of  love  appear  dull  in  their  effects, 
when  compared  to  the  interval  immediately 
after  the  exclusion  of  their  young.  They 
both  seem  at  that  season  transported  witn 
pleasure;  every  action  testifies  their  pride, 
their  importance,  and  tender  solicitude. 

When  the  business  of  fecundation  is  per- 
formed,  the  female  then  begins  to  lay.  Skich 
eggs  as  have  been  impregnated  by  the  cock 
are  prolific  :  and  such  as  have  not,  for  she 
lays  often  without  any  congress  whatsoever, 
continue  barren,  and  are  only  addled  by  in- 
cubation.  Previous,  however,  to  laying,  the 
work  of  nestling  becomes  the  common  care  ; 
and  this  is  performed  with  no  small  degree  of 
assiduity  and  apparent  design.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  birds  of  one  kind  always  make 
their  nests  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the 
same  materials ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they  vary 
this  as  the  materials,  places,  or  climates,  happen 
to  differ.  The  red^breast,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, makes  its  nest  with  oak  leaves,  where 
they  are  in  greatest  plenty;  in  other  parts, 
with  moss  and  hair.  Some  birds,  that  with 
us  make  a  very  warm  nest,  are  less  solicitous 
in  the  tropical  climates,  where  the  heat  of  the 
weather  promotes  the  business  of  incubation. 
In  general,  however,  every  species  of  birds 
has  a  peculiar  architecture  of  its  own  ;  and 
this  is  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the  tern- 

WATER  BIRDS. 

VIII.  Gralljb.  Birds  found  in  marshes,  witli  long  feet; 
long,  and  almost  cylindrical,  bills,  and  geoerally 
a  long  neck. 
IX.  Amseres.  Swimming  birds  with  oar-like  feet,  a 
short  bill  covered  with  skin,  generally  serrated 
at  the  edge,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity  of 
tbe  upper  jaw  by  a  little  hook. 


perature  of  the  climate,  or  the  respective  heat 
of  the  little  animal  s  own  body.  Where  the 
eges  are  numerous,  it  is  then  incumbent  to 
mue  the  nest  warm,  that  the  animal  heat 
may  be  equally  diffused  to  them  alL  Thus 
the  wren,  and  all  the  small  birds,  make  the 
nest  very  warm  ;  for  having  many  eggs,  it  ia 
requisite  to  distribute  warmth  to  them  in 
common  :  on  the  contrary,  the  plover  that  has 
but  two  eggs,  the  eagle,  and  the  crow,  are 
not  so  solicitous  in  this  respect,  as  their  bodies 
are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  small 
number  upon  which  Siey  sit.  With  regard 
to  climate,  water  fowl,  that  with  us  make  but 
a  very  slovenly  nest,  are  much  more  exact  in 
this  particular  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
north.  They  there  take  every  precaution  to 
make  it  warm ;  and  some  kinds  strip  the 
down  from  their  breasts,  to  line  it  with  greater 
security. 


1  The  construction  and  selected  situations  of  the  nests 
of  birds,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  variety  of  materials 
employed  in  them ;  the  same  forms,  places  and  articles, 
being  rarely,  perhaps  never,  found  united  by  the  difier- 
ent  species,  which  we  should  suppose  similar  Deceasities 
would  direct  to  a  uniform  provision.  Birds  that  build 
early  In  the  spring  seem  to  require  warmth  and  shelter 
for  their  young ;  and  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  line 
their  nests  wiUi  a  plaster  of  loam,  peHectly  ezcludhig, 
by  tliese  cottage-like  walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our 
opening  year ;  yet  -should  accklent  bereave  the  parents 
of  their  first  hopes,  they  will  construct  another,  even 
when  summer  is  Cur  advanced,  upon  the  model  of  their 
first  erection,  and  with  the  same  precautions  against 
severe  weather,  when  all  necessity  for  such  provision  has 
ceased,  and  the  usual  temperature  of  the  season  rather 
requires  coolness  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
house  sparrow  wrill  commonly  build  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year,  and  in  a  variety  of  situations,  under  the  vrarm 
eaves  of  our  houses  and  our  sheds,  the  branch  of  the 
clustered  fir,  or  the  thick  tall  hedge  that  bounds  our 
garden,  ftc. ;  in  all  which  places,  and  without  the  least 
consideration  of  site  or  season,  it  will  collect  a  great  mass 
of  straw  and  hay,  and  gather  a  profusion  of  feathers  from 
the  poultry.yard  to  line  its  nest  This  cradle  for  iu 
young,  whether  under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  July, 
when  the  parent  bird  is  panting  in  the  common  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  has  the  same  provisions  made  to  afford 
warmth  to  the  brood ;  yet  this  is  a  bird  that  is  little  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The 
wood  pigeon  and  the  Jay,  though  they  erect  their  fabrics 
on  the  tall  underwood  in  the  open  air,  will  construct 
them  so  slightly,  and  with  such  a  scanty  provision  of 
materials,  that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs  may  almost  be  seen 
through  the  loosely  coimected  materiaJs:  but  the  gold, 
finch,  that  inimitable  spinner,  the  Araclme  of  the  grove, 
forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses  and  lichens,  collected 
from  the  apple  or  the  pear-tree,  compact  as  a  felt,  lining 
it  with  the  down  of  thisUes  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as 
any  texture  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes  a  model 
for  beautiful  construction.  The  golden-crested  wren,  a 
minute  creature  perfectly  unmindful  of  any  severity  in 
our  winter,  and  which  hatches  its  young  in  June,  the 
warmer  portion  of  our  year,  yet  builds  its  most  beautiful 
nest  with  the  utmost  attention  to  warmth ;  and  Inweev. 
ing  small  branches  of  moss  with  the  web  of  the  q>ider, 
forms  a  closely  compacted  texture  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness,  lining  it  with  surh  a  profusion  of  feathers, 
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In  general,  however,  every  bird  resorts  to 
hatch  in  those  climates  and  places  where  its 
food  is  found  in  e^reatest  plenty ;  and  always  at 
that  season  when  provisions  are  in  the  greatest 

thftt,  sinking  deep  into  this  downy  accumuUtioD,  it 
seems  ilmost  lost  itself  when  sitting,  and  the  young 
when  hatched,  appear  stifled  with  the  warmth  of  their 
bedding  and  the  heat  of  their  apartment;  while  the 
whRe-lhroai,  the  blackcap,  and  othen,  which  will  hatch 
their  young  nearly  at  the  same  period,  or  in  July,  require 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  few  loose  bents  and  goose-grass, 
rudely  entwined,  with  perhaps  the  luxury  of  some  scat, 
tered  hairs,  are  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of 
these ;  yet  they  are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial  tem- 
peratnres,  feel  nothing  of  the  icy  gales  that  are  natural 
to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but  flit  from  sun  to  sun, 
and  we  might  suppose  would  require  much  warmth  in 
our  climate  during  the  season  of  incubation ;  but  it  Is 
not  so.  The  greenfinch  places  its  nest  In  the  hedge  with 
little  regard  to  concealment;  its  fabric  Is  slovenly  and 
rude,  and  the  materials  of  the  coanest  kinds ;  while  the 
chaffinch,  just  above  It  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with 
cautious  care,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  order,  neatness,  and  form.  One  bird  must  have  a 
hole  in  the  ground ;  to  another  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  or 
a  chink  in  a  tree,  is  indispensable.  The  bullfinch  re- 
quires fine  roots  for  its  nest ;  the  grey  fly-catcher  will 
have  cobwebs  for  the  outworks  of  its  shed.  All  the 
liarus  tribe,  except  the  individual  above  mentioned,  select 
some  hollow  in  a  tree  or  cranny  In  a  wall ;  aiid,  shelter- 
ed as  such  places  must  be,  yet  will  they  collect  abun- 
dance of  feathers  and  warm  materials  for  their  infants' 
bed.  Endless  examples  might  be  found  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  requirements  in  these  constructions  among  the 
several  associates  of  our  groves,  our  hedges,  and  our 
houses  ;  and  yet  the  supposition  cannot  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential 
for  some  purpose  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  By 
bow  many  of  the  ordinations  of  Supreme  Intelllgenre  is 
eur  ignorance  made  manifest  ?  Even  the  fabrication  of 
the  nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  comprehen- 
tUn — we  know  none  of  the  causes  or  motives  of  that 
unembodied  mind  that  willed  them  thus.— ./ottniii/  <ifa 
NdtmraUal, 

Pnietuor  Rennie,  in  his  volume  on  the  Architecture 
of  Birds,  classes  them  according  to  their  diflerent  styles 
ef  workmanship.  He  makes  twelve  kinds.  The  first 
division  includes  **  mining-birds,"  such  as  the  sand- 
martin,  wliich  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  escarpment  of  a 
asnd-pit  or  quany:  the  burrowing-owl,  the  bee-eater, 
and  severel  others  belong  to  this  class.  Next  come  the 
"  groimd^inilders,"  which  construct  a  rude  nest  on  the 
tmftce,  and  select  a  spot  possessing  a  temperature  or 
moisture  favourable  to  the  process  ^  incubation.  I'be 
swaliow  furnishes  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
operations  of  individuals  which  may  appropriately  be 
termed  *'  mason-birds."  The  thrust^  and  some  others 
which  plaster  the  inside  of  their  nests  with  clay,  are 
partially  connected  with  this  class.  Afterwards  come 
birds  which  employs  their  bills  as  a  tool  for  cutting  out 
or  excavating  their  nests.  The  practice  of  the  wood- 
pedtere  In  boring  and  chiselling  a  hole  in  which  to  shel- 
ter the  young  brood,  using  means  analogous  to  those 
which  the  carpenter  employs,  obviously  suggests  the 
Mem  of  classing  them,  with  some  others  of  similar  ha- 
bits, as  "carpenter-birds."  Those  birds,  the  natural 
heat  of  whose  body  is  very  great,  and  who  seldom  have 
more  than  a  conple  of  eggs  each  sitting,  take  little  trou- 
ble in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  They  are  of  the 
simplest  and  rudest  form,  and  consist  only  of  a  few 
sticks  kiosely  kid  together.  They  are  termed  "  plat- 
ibrm.bojJders,"  this  term  being  really  descriptive  of 
their  farceding-plaecfl.     The  rmg-dove,  stock-dove,  and 


abundance.  The  large  birds,  and  those  of 
the  aquatic  kinds,  choose  placed  as  remote 
from  man  as  pos.sibIe,  as  their  food  is  in  gene- 
ral different  from  that  which  is  cultiyated  by 

pigeons  generally,  with  the  golden  eagle,  the  osprey, 
the  heron,  the  stork  and  tlie  crane  are  platform-builders. 
Among  the  ruins  ol  Persepolis  the  stork  frequently 
builds  Its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  perfectly  flat  column. 
The  birds  whose  nests  resemble  basket-work  are  a  large 
class ;  and  the  materials  made  use  of  vary  from  dried 
twigs,  which  form  the  outwork  and  are  without  flexibi- 
lity, to  carpenter's  shavings,  delicate  fibrous  root%  grass 
both  coarse  and  fine,  and  horseJi&lr.  The  degree  df  art 
with  which  the  '*  basket-making  birds  '*  employ  their 
materials  is  not  less  various.  Other  birds  weave  the 
materials  of  their  nests  together  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner: the  nests  of  the  hedge-sparrow  and  wagtail  aflbrd 
the  most  familiar  examples  of  the  art  of  the  «  weaver- 
birds." 

The  art  of  the  tailor  seems  more  unlikely  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  bird  than  that  of  the  weaver.  There  are, 
however,  several  varieties  included  amongst  the  "  tailor- 
birds."  The  orchard-starling  of  the  United  States 
forms  the  external  part  of  its  nest  of  a  particular  species 
of  long,  tough,  and  flexible  grass,  "  knit  or  sewed," 
says  Wilson  in  his  <  American  Ornithology,*  **  through 
and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  as  Ifactually  done 
with  a  needle."  He  relates  that  an  old  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  he  was  once  showing  this  curious 
&bricaUon,  asked  him,  in  a  tone  between  joke  and  earn- 
est, whether  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  learn  these 
birds  to  dam  stockings  ?  The  nest  of  the  orchard-star- 
ting is  hemispherical,  three  inches  deep  by  four  in 
breadth  ;  the  concavity  scarcely  two  inches  deep  by  two 
In  diameter.  The  enthusiastic  ornithologist  whom  we 
have  quoted  says,  **  1  had  the  curiosity  to  detach  one  of 
the  fibres,  or  stalks,  of  dried  grass  from  the  nest,  and 
found  it  to  measure  thirteen  inches  In  length ;  and  In 
that  distance  it  was  tliirty-four  times  hooked  through 
and  returned,  winding  round  and  round  the  nest." 
The  tailor-bird  of  India  is  described  by  some  natufalists 
as  actually  picking  up  a  dead  leaf,  and  forming  a  nest  by 
sewing  it  with  some  fine  fibres  to  the  side  of  a  living 
leaf.  Three  nests  so  formed  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Briu 
ish  Museum.  Forbes  has  described  in  his  <  OrienUl 
Memoirs,'  from  personal  observation,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Uilor-bii^.  "  It  first/'  he  says,  •'  selects  a  plant 
with  large  leaves,  and  then  gathen  cotton  from  the 
shrub,  spins  it  to  a  thread  by  means  of  its  long  bill  and 
slender  feet,  and  then,  as  with  a  needle,  sews  the  leaves 
neatly  together  to  conceal  its  nest." 

The  idea  that  man  learned  some  of  the  useful  arts 
from  observation  of  the  habits  of  other  animate  beings 
is  not  true  In  any  extensive  sense.  Instinct  pointed  out 
to  the  class  termed  "  felUmaking  birds  "  the  suitability 
of  the  materials  which  they  select  for  weaving  or  uniting 
into  a  continuous  mass.  The  nest  of  the  capocler,  an 
American  bird,  which  was  examined  by  Wilson,  is  do- 
scribed  by  him  as  so  *'  neatly  worked  and  felted  together, 
that  It  might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  a 
little  worn."  Man  was  long  before  he  employed  the 
same  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  that  he  has  been  able 
to  discover  the  cause  which  adapts  them  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  true  character  of  their  felting  properties.  The 
<' felt-making  birds"  availed  themselves  of  these  pro- 
perties from  the  creation. 

The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow  of  Java  are  an  arti- 
cle of  commercial  importance,  the  nests  themselves  being 
edible,  and  considered  as  a  luxury  and  rostoratlve.  These 
nests  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  oceanic  vegetables, 
whose  principle  being  highly  gelatinous,  and  cemented 
with  the  sallTdry  gluten  ^  the  bird,  form  a  sort  of  edi. 
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hiiman  labour.  Some  birds,  which  have  only 
the  serpenlilo  fear,  build  their  nests  depend, 
ing  from  the  end  of  a  small  bough,  and  form 
the  entrance  from  below  ;  being  thus  secured 
either  from  the  serpent  or  the  monkey  tribes. 
But  all  the  little  birds  which  live  upon  fruits 
and  com,  and  that  are  too  often  unwelcome 
intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  industry, 
in  makine  their  nests,  use  every  precaution 
to  conceal  them  from  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  birds  remote  from  human  so- 
ciety,  use  every  precaution  to  render  theirs 
inaccessible  to  wild  beasts  or  vermin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds 
while  hatching  ;  neither  the  calls  of  hunger, 
nor  the  near  approach  of  danger,  can  drive 
them  from  the  nest.  They  are  often  fat  upon 
beginning  to  sit,  yet  before  incubation  is  over, 
the  female  is  usually  wasted  to  skin  and  bone. 
Ravens  and  crows,  while  the  females  are  sit- 
ting, take  care  to  provide  them  with  food ; 
and  this  in  great  abundance.  But  it  is  differ, 
ent  with  most  of  the  smaller  kinds ;  during 
the  whole  time,  the  male  sits  near  his  mate 
upon  some  tree,  and  soothes  her  by  his  sing, 
ing;  and  often  when  she  is  tired  takes  her 
place  and  patiently  continues  upon  the  nest 
till  she  returns.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
eggs  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  too  much  for  the 
purposes  of  hatching  ;  in  such  cases,  the  hen 
leaves  them  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  returns 
to  sit  with  her  usual  perseverance  and  plea- 
sure. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  instinct,  in  animals 
of  this  class,  that  they  seem  driven  from  one 
appetite  to  another,  and  continue  almost  pas- 
sive under  its  influence.  Reason  we  cannot 
call  it,  since  the  first  dictates  of  that  principle 
would  be  self-preservation : — ^**  Take  a  brute," 
says  Addison,  '*  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 
With  what  caution,"  continues  he,  "does  the 
hen  provide  herself  with  a  nest  in  places  unfre- 
quented, and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance! 
when  she  has  laid  her  egga  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  tbem  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth !  When 
she  .leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  in- 
capable  of  producing  an  animal!  In  the  sum. 
mer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater  free, 
doms,  and  quitting  her  care   for  above  two 

ble  paste.  Other  birds  whose  nests  hre  tempered  by 
cement  produced  by  a  glatinous  matter  which  the  bird 
secretes  aiid  mixes  with  saliva,  are,  witJb  the  Java  swal. 
low,  classed  as  "cementers."  The  ''dome-builders" 
include  several  of  our  most  familiar  birds->as  the 
magpie,  the  wren,  the  sparrow.  Lastly  come  birds 
which  build  no  nest  at  all,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nett  of  some  other  bird. 


hours  together :  but  in  winter,  when  the  ri- 
gour of  me  season  would  chill  the  principles 
of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows 
more  assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays 
away  but  half  the  time.  When  the  birth  ap- 
preaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention 
does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  the  prison  ! 
not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  with  pro- 
per nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  it- 
self;  nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if, 
after  tiie  usual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A  chemi- 
cal operation  could  not  he  followed  with  great- 
er art  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  the  hatchuig 
a  chick,  though  there  are  many  birds  that 
show  an  iufinitety  greater  sagacity :  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming 
ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  neces* 
sary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,)  con- 
sidered in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least 
glimmerings  of  thought  or  common  sense  :  she 
mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg^  and  sits 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensible 
of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 
of  those  she  lays;  she  does  not  distinguish 
between  her  own,  and  those  of  another  spe- 
cies ;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  so 
different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own. 
A  hen,  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks,  shall 
stand  affrighted  at  the  edge  of  the  poud  trem« 
bling  for  the  fate  of  her  young,  which  she 
sees  venturing  into  so  dangerous  an  element. 
As  the  different  principle  which  acts  in  these 
different  animals  cannot  be  termed  reason,  so 
when  we  call  it  instinct,  we  mean  something 
we  have  no  knowledge  of.  It  appears  to  me 
the  immediate  direction  of  Providence ;  and 
such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
that  which  determines  all  the  portions  of  mat- 
ter to  their  proper  centres." 

The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  said, 
seems  to  be  the  great  era  of  a  bird's  hap- 
piness. Nothing  can  at  that  time  exceed  its 
spirit  and  industry :  the  most  timid  becomes 
courageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds 
of  the  rapacious  kind,  at  this  season,  become 
more  than  usually  fierce  and  active.  They 
carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with  life,  to 
the  nest,  and  early  accustom  their  young  to 
habits  of  slaughter  and  cruelty.  Nor  are 
those  of  milder  natures  less  busily  employed ; 
the  little  birds  then  discontinue  their  singing, 
taken  up  with  more  important  pursuits  of  com. 
mon  subsistence.^ 

>  There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  immease  number 
of  insects  required  by  birds  during  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  stated  by  Bingly,  that  a  pair  of  small  American 
birds,  coiyectured  to  be  the  house-wren,  were  observed  to 
leave  the  nest  and  return  with  insects  from  forty  to  sixty 
times  in  an  hour,  and  that  in  one  particular  hour,  (hey 
carried  food  no  fewer  than  seventy^ne  times.    In  this 
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AV^hik  the  young  an  jet  iinfledged,  and 
eoDtinne  in  the  nest,  the  old  ones  take  care  to 
provide  them  with  a  regular  snpply ;  and,  lest 
one  shoald  take  all  nourishment  from  tbe  rest, 
they  feed  each  of  the  yoiugin  their  torn.  If 
they  peroeire  that  man  has  been  busy  with 
their  nest,  or  has  handled  the  little  cmes,  they 
abandon  the  place  by  night,  and  proride  their 
brood  a  more  aecare,  thoueh  leas  commodious 
retreat  When  the  whole  family  b  com. 
pletely  plumed,  and  capable  of  aToiding  dan- 
ger by  flight ;  they  are  then  led  forth  when 
the  weather  is  fine»  and  taught  the  paternal 
art  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.  They 
are  led  to  the  places  where  their  food  lies ; 
they  are  shown  the  method  of  discorering  or 
carrying  it  away ;  and  then  led  back  to  the 
nest,  lor  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  length, 
irhen  they  are  completely  qualified  to  shift  for 
themselves,  the  old  ones  take  them  abroad, 
and  leading  them  to  the  accustomed  places, 
forsake  them  for  the  last  time ;  and  all  future 
connection  is  ever  at  an  end. 

Those  birds  which  are  hatched  and  sent 
oat  earliest  in  the  season  are  tbe  most  strong 


I  they  were  engaged  during  the  greAtest  pert  of 
the  day.  Allowing  twelre  hours  to  be  thus  occupied,  e 
sfaigle  pair  of  these  birds  would  destroy  at  least  sU  hun- 
dred Insects  in  the  coune  of  one  day;  on  the  supposftfon 
that  the  two  birds  took  only  a  single  Insect  each  tioM. 
Bat  it  fe  liigbly  probable  that  they  often  took  more. 

Looking  at  tbe  nnalter  in  this  point  of  view,  the  des- 
truction of  inaecti^orooe  birds  has  in  some  eases  been 
eonsidered  as  productiTe  of  serious  mischief.  One  strik- 
1i^  instance  we  distinctly  recollect,  though  we  cannot 
at  this  moment  turn  to  tbe  book  in  which  it  la  recorded. 
The  n«mbers  of  the  crows  or  rooks  of  North  America 
were  in  consequence  of  state  rewards  for  their  destruc- 
tion, so  much  diminished,  and  the  increase  of  insects  so 
i;reat,  as  to  induce  the  state  to  announce  a  counter  re- 
ward  for  the  protection  of  the  crows.  Such  rewards  are 
cenmon  in  America ;  and  from  a  document  given  by 
Wilson,  respecting  a  proposal  made  in  Delaware  "  for 
bsntsbing  or  destroying  the  crows,"  it  appears  that  the 
money  thus  expended  sometimes  amounts  to  no  incon- 
siderable sum.  The  document  concludes  by  saying, 
"  tbe  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  being  thus  required, 
the  ctHDmlttee  beg  leave  to  address  tbe  farmers  and 
ethcra  of  Newcastle  county  and  elsewhere  on  the  sub- 
jecl/* 

Prom  its  sometimes  eating  grain  and  other  seeds, 
'*  tbe  rook,"  says  Selby, "  has  erroneously  been  viewed 
in  tbe  liglit  of  an  enemy  by  most  husbandmen ;  and  in 
sevenl  districts  attempts  have  been  made  either  to  banish 
it,  or  to  extirpate  the  breed.  But  wherever  this  mea- 
sure has  been  carried  into  effect,  the  most  serious  iigury 
to  tbe  com  and  other  crops  has  invariably  followed,  from 
tlie  QBchecked  devastations  of  tbe  grub  and  caterpillar. 
As  evperienee  is  the  sure  test  of  utility,  a  change  of  con. 
daet  baa  in  consequence  been  partially  adopted;  and 
aodie  iarmera  now  find  the  encouragement  of  the  breed 
of  rooks  to  be  greatly  to  their  interest,  in  freeing  their 
lands  from  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  an  insect  very 
abundant  in  many  of  tbe  aouthem  counties.  In  Nor- 
tbouberiand  I  have  witneaaed  its  usefulness  in  feeding 
OD  tbe  larvB  of  tbe  insect  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Harry  Long-legs,  which  is  particularly  destructive  to 
the  rooU  of  grain  and  young  clovers/' 

h  has  on  limilar  gromida  been  contended,  that  the 


and  Tigoroos ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
have  been  delayed  till  the  midst  mi  summer, 
are  more  feeble  and  tender^  and  sometimes  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  rigours  of  the  ensu. 
ing  winter.  Birds  themselves  seem  sensible 
of  this  difference,  and  endeavour  to  produce 
early  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  their  efibrts 
are  obstructed  by  having  their  nests  robbed, 
or  some  similar  accident,  they  still  perse- 
vere  ui  their  efforts  for  a  pn^eny  ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  some  are  thus  retarded  till 
the  midst  of  winter.  What  number  of  eggs 
any  bird  can  lay  in  the  course  of  a  season  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  this  is  true,  that  such  as 
would  have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  moat, 
if  their  nests  be  robbed,  or  their  e^gs  stolen, 
will  lay  above  ten  or  twelve.  A  common 
hen,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above  a  hundred 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  latter  end 
of  autumn.  In  genera],  however,  it  obtains, 
that  the  smallest  and  weakest  animals  are  the 
most  prolific,  while  the  strong  and  rapacious 
are  abridge<l  by  sterility.  Thus,  such  kinds 
as  are  easily  destroyed,  are  as  readily  repair- 
ed ;  and  Nature,  where  she  has  denied  the 

great  number  of  birds  caught  by  bird  catchers,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  has  been  productive  of 
much  injury  to  gardens  and  orchards.  So  serious  has 
this  evil  appeared  to  some,  that  it  has  even  been  pro. 
posed  to  have  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  bird* 
catchers  from  exercising  Uieir  art  within  twenty  miles 
of  tbe  metropolis;  and  also  prohibiting  wild  birds  of  any 
kind  from  being  shot  or  othenK'ise  caught  or  destroyed 
within  this  distance,  under  certain  penalties.  It  is  very 
clear,  however,  that  such  an  act  could  never  be  carried ; 
and  tliough  it  mighi  be  advantageous  to  gardens,  orchards, 
and  farms,  yet  the  attacks  which  the  same  birds  make 
on  fruit  would  probably  be  an  equivalent  counterbalance. 
In  the  case  of  swallows,  on  the  other  handt  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  an  excellent  naturalist  (the  Rev, 
W.  T.  Bree,)  that  they  are  to  us  quite  iooilensive,  while 
**  tbe  beneficial  services  they  perform  for«s,  by  clearing 
tbe  air  of  innumerable  insects,  ought  to  render  them 
sacred  and  secure  them  from  our  molestation.  Without 
their  friendly  aid  the  atmosphere  we  live  In,  would 
scarcely  be  habitable  by  man  :  they  feed  entirely  on  in- 
sects, which  if  not  kept  under  by  their  means,  would 
swarm  and  torment  us  like  another  Egyptian  plague. 
The  immense  quantity  of  flies  destroyed  in  a  short  space 
of  time  by  one  individual  bird  is  scarcely  to  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  had  actual  experience  of  the  fact." 
He  goes  on  to  Illustrate  this  from  a  swift,  which  was 
shot.  "  It  was  in  the  breeding  season  when  the  young 
were  hatched  ;  at  which  time  the  parent  birds,  it  is  well 
known,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  little  excursions  into 
the  comitry  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  breed- 
ing pUres,  for  tlie  purpose  of  collecting  flies  which  they 
bring  home  to  their  infant  progeny.  On  picking  up  my 
hapless  and  ill-gotten  prey,  i  observed  a  number  of  flies, 
some  mutilated,  others  scarcely  injured,  crawling  out  o| 
the  bird's  mouth ;  the  throat  and  pouch  seemed  absolutely 
stufled  with  them,  and  an  incredible  number  was  at 
length  disgorged.  I  am  sure  I  speak  within  compass 
when  I  state  that  there  was  a  mass  of  flies,  just  caught 
by  this  single  swift,  hu-ger  than  when  pressed  dose, 
could  conveniently  be  contained  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordin- 
ary table-spoon. '^—JSro^ste  if  Birds,  Library  of  Evr- 
ttrtaining  Kuowleiige* 
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power  of  resistance,  has  compensated  by  the 
fertility  attending  procreation. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much 
to  fear  from  man  and  each  other,  are  seldom 
scared  away  from  their  usual  haunts.  Al- 
though they  be  so  perfectly  formed  for  a  wan. 
dering  life,  and  are  supplied  with  powers  to 
satisfy  all  their  appetites,  though  ever  so  re- 
mote  from  the  object,  though  they  are  so  well 
fitted  for  changing  place  with  ease  and  rapi- 
dity, yet  the  greatest  number  remain  content- 
ed in  the  districts  where  they  have  been  bred, 
and  by  no  means  exert  their  desires  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  endowments.  The  rook,  if 
undisturbed f  never  desires  to  leave  his  native 
grove  ;  the  black-bird  still  frequents  its  ac- 
customed hedge  ;  and  the  red-breast,  though 
seemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  district, 
from  which  he  seldom  moves,  but  drives  out 
every  one  of  the  same  species  from  thence 
without  pity.  They  are  excited  to  migration 
by  no  other  motives  but  those  of  fear,  climate, 
or  hunger.  It  must  be  from  one  of  these 
powerful  motives  that  the  birds,  which  are 
called  birds  of  passage,  every  year  forsake  us 
for  some  time,  and  make  their  regular  and 
expected  returns. 

Nothing  has  more  employed  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  than  these  annual  emigrations  ; 
and  yet  few  subjects  continue  so  much  involved 
in  darkness.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
cause  of  their  retreat  from  these  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  either  a  scarcity  of  food  at  certain  sea- 
sons, or  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the 
persecution  of  man,  during  the  time  of  court- 
ship and  bringing  up  their  young.  Thus 
the  starling,  in  Sweden,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  finding  subsistence  no  longer  in  that 
kingdom,  descends  every  year  into  Germany; 
and  the  hen  chaffinches  of  the  same  country 
are  seen  every  year  to  fly  through  Holland  in 
large  flocks,  to  pass  their  winter  in  a  milder 
climate.  Others,  with  a  more  daring  spirit, 
prepare  for  journeys  that  might  intimidate 
even  human  perseverance.  Thus  the  quails, 
in  spring,  forsake  the  burning  heats  of  Africa 
for  the  milder  sun  of  Europe ;  and,  when  they 
have  past  the  summer  with  us,  steer  their 
flight  back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  temperate 
air,  which  then  begins  to  be  delightful.  This, 
with  them,  seems  a  preconcerted  undertaking. 
They  unite  together  in  some  open  place,  for  some 
days  before  their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd 
kind  of  chattering,  seem  to  debate  on  the  me* 
thod  to  proceed.  When  their  plan  is  resolved 
upon,  they  all  take  flight  together,  and  often 
appear  in  such  numbers,  that  to  mariners  at 
sea  they  seem  like  a  cloud  that  rests  upon  the 
horizon.  The  boldest,  strongest,  and  by  far 
the  gpreatest  number,  make  good  their  inten- 
tion ;  but  many  there  are,  who,  not  well  ap- 
prisod  of  there  owa  force  for  the  undertaking, 


grow  weary  on  the  way,  and,  quite  spent  by 
Sie  fatigues  of  their  flight,  drop  down  into 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  upon  deck,  thus  be- 
coming an  easy  prey  to  the  mariner. 

Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water-fowl,  that  fre- 
quent our  shores,  it  is  amazing  to  reflect  bow 
few  are  known  to  breed  here.  The  cause  that 
principally  urges  them  to  leave  this  country, 
seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but 
the  desire  of  a  secure  retreat  Our  country  is 
too  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the 
greatest  number  of  these  are.  When  great 
part  of  our  island  was  a  mere  waste,  an  un- 
cultivated  tract  of  woods  and  marshes,  many 
species  of  birds  which  now  migrate  remained 
with  us  throughout  the  year.  The  great  he- 
ron and  the  crane,  that  have  now  forsaken 
this  country,  in  former  times  bred  familiarly 
in  our  marshes,  and  seemed  to  animate  our 
fens.  Their  nests,  like  those  of  most  cloven, 
footed  water-fowl,  were  built  on  the  ground, 
and  exposed  to  every  invader.  But  as  rural 
economy  increased,  these  animals  were  more 
and  more  disturbed.  Before  they  had  little  to 
fear,  as  the  surrounding  marsh  defended  them 
from  all  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  their 
own  strength  from  birds  of  prey ;  but  upon  the 
intrusion  of  man,  and  by  a  long  series  o( 
alarms,  they  have  at  length  been  obliged  to 
seek,  during  the  summer,  some  lonely  habita- 
tion, at  a  safe  distance  from  every  destroyer. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind, 
we  know  of  no  more  than  five  that  breed 
here ;  the  tame  swan,  the  tame  goose,  the 
sheldrake,  the  eider  duck,  and  a  few  of  the 
wild  ducks.  The  rest  contribute  to  form  that 
amazing  multitude  of  water  fowl  which  annu- 
ally repair  to  the  dreary  lakes  and  deserts  of 
Lapland  from  the  more  southern  countries  oi 
Europe.  In  those  extensive  and  solitary  re- 
treats, they  perform  the  duties  of  incubation 
and  nutrition  in  full  security.  There  are  few 
of  this  kind  that  may  not  be  traced  to  the  nor^ 
thern  deserts,  to  countries  of  lakes,  rivers, 
swamps,  and  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
and  gloomy  forests,  that  afibrd  shelter  during 
summer  to  the  timid  animals,  who  live  there 
in  undisturbed  security.  In  those  regions, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  the  ground 
remains  moist  and  penetrable  during  the  sum- 
mer season;  the  woodcock^  the  snipe,  and 
other  slender-billed  birds,  can  there  feed  at 
ease ;  while  the  web-footed  birds  find  more 
than  suflicient  plenty  of  food  from  the  number 
of  insects,  which  swarm  there  to  an  incredible 
degree.  The  days  there  are  long  ;  and  the 
beautiful  meteorous  nights  afibrd  them  every 
opportunity  of  collecting  so  minute  a  foodi 
which  is  probably  of  all  others  the  most  grate- 
ful. We  are  not  to  be  astonished,  therefore 
at  the  amazing  numbers  of  fowl  that  descend 
from  these  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter* 
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niunben  to  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  wan 
hot  trifling  in  comparison ;  and  which  Linnseus 
has  observed  for  eight  whole  days  and  nights 
to  eorer  the  surface  of  the  riyer  Galix. 

This  migratioo  from  the  north  asually  be. 
gins  in  September,  when  they  quit  their  re- 
treats, and  disperse  themselves  over  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  un plea- 
sing to  observe  the  order  of  their  flight ;  they 
generally  range  themselves  in  a  long  line,  or 
they  sometimes  make  their  march  angularly, 
two  lines  uniting  in  the  centre  like  the  letter 
V  reversed.  The  bird  which  leads  at  the 
point  seems  to  cleave  the  air,  to  facilitate  the 
pass^e  for  thoee  which  are  to  follow.  When 
fatigued  with  this  laborious  statbn,  it  falls 
back  into  one  of  the  wings  of  the  file,  while 
another  takes  its  place.  With  us  they  make 
their  appearance  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, circulate  first  round  our  shores,  and, 
when  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  them- 
selves to  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  Veb-footed  fowl,  of  hardier  constitutions 
than  the  rest,  abide  the  rigours  of  their  nor- 
thern climate  the  whole  winter ;  but  when  the 
cold  reigns  there  with  more  than  usual  sever- 
ity,  they  are  obliged  to  seek  for  more  south, 
em  skies.  They  then  repair  with  the  rest  for 
shelter  to  these  kingdoms ;  so  that  the  diver, 
the  wild  swan,  and  the  swallow-tailed  sheld- 
rake, visit  trar  coasts  but  seldom,  and  that  only 
when  compelled  by  the  severity  of  their  win- 
ters at  home.' 

1  TIm  ikcts  which  are  known  relstive  to  the  migration 
of  birds  are  very  curious,  and  yet  leave  a  vast  iield  for 
interesting  observation.  Some  birds  regularly  return,  after 
a  certain  alksence,  not  only  to  the  same  country,  but  to  the 
sane  spot  where  they  built  their  nests  before,  or  where 
Uwy  were  bred.  Miny  storlu,  wliich  become  lialf  tame 
in  Germany,  liave  been  marlced,  and  found  to  re- 
turn regularly  to  their  old  nests,  built  on  a  wheel,  wlilch 
the  peasants  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the  north, 
place,  for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofs  of  their 
booses.  The  same  is  related  of  swallows,  and  other 
birds  of  passage.  Other  birds  do  not  return  to  a  porticu- 
Isr  country,  but  travel,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
oue  to  another.  Among  the  former  are  some  which  re- 
main in  the  country  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  breed  and  bring  up  tiieir  young ;  others  are 
absent  but  ibr  a  very  short  time.  The  lorlot  remains 
bat  three  months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  whilst 
the  lark  is  absent  but  for  a  very  short  time.  Mr  Brehm, 
a  German,  has  collected  many  interesting  &cts  respect- 
ing  the  birds  of  passage.  GenersUy  speaking,  they  are 
determined  as  to  the  place  where  they  build  their  uests, 
by  the  means  of  subsistence  which  they  find,  as,  for  in- 


,  the  grosbeak,  goldfinch,  pigeons,  cranes,  huid. 
rails,  several  species  of  herons,  woodcock,  geese,  ducks. 
In  1819,  the  fmit  of  the  pine-tree  being  scarce  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  veiy  abundant  in  the  cen. 
tral  parts,  large  numbers  of  the  crossbill,  which  chiefly 
lives  upon  this  food,  wero  found  In  the  latter  regions. 

Hunters,  and  other  people  living  much  in  the  open 
air,  Imow  that  certain  birds  do  not  migrate,  except  on 
tlie  approach  of  a  severe  winter.  How  are  these  birds 
Ifd  to  migrate  at  such  seasons  ?  The  general  and  easy 
answer  b,  by  instinct.     But  what  is  histinct  ?    Cer- 


It  has  been  often  a  subject  of  astonishment, 
how  animals,  to  all  appearance  so  dull  and 
irrational,  should  perform  such  long  journeys, 
should  know  whither  to  steer,  and  when  to 


tainly  we  cannot  mean,  by  this  term,  a  constant  direct 
interposition  of  Providence,  which  drives  the  birds  away 
because  a  severe  winter  is  coming  on.  Instinct,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  be  guided  by  general  laws.  In 
what  way,  however,  the  birds  are  led  to  guard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approaching  season,  whether  by  p«ca- 
Uar  sensibility  to  the  causes  from  which  Its  severity  will 
proceed,  or  in  other  ways,  we  know  not.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  much  of  the  conduct  of  animals  neces- 
sarily implies  reflection.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  atmoe- 
phere,  on  the  arrival  of  the  migrating  time,  have  also  a 
grsat  influence  upon  them.  Most  birds  perform  their 
migration  during  the  night;  some  species,  however,  by 
day.  Others  stop  not,  either  by  day  or  night.  To  the 
class  which  fly  by  day  belong  the  birds  uf  prey  which  ob- 
tain their  food  by  day — ^the  crow,  pie,  titmouse,  wren, 
woodpecker,  chaffinch,  goldfinrh,  lark,  swallow,  and 
some  others.  Those  which  travel  by  night  are  the  owl, 
blackbird,  fcc.,  and  a  great  number  of  aquatic  birds. 
Those  which  stop  not,  day  or  night,  are  the  heron,  wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wildgoose, 
swan.  It  Is  very  remarkable,  that  individuals  of  those 
species  which  travel  day  and  night,  and  which,  by  some 
cause,  are  prevented  from  migrating,  remain,  during  all 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  their  species,  awake,  and 
only  occupy  themselves  with  taking  food.  These  birds 
like  particuhrly  to  travel  In  bright  moonlight 

Many  birds  obtain  their  food  on  the  wing.  The 
swallows,  traversing  the  sea,  catch  insects,  and  fishing 
birds  catch  fish,  whilst  they  continue  their  journey.  U 
the  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  and  pie,  rest  for  some 
time  on  the  branches  of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their 
flight,  after  having  fed.  Those  birds  which  habitually 
alight  on  spots  where  they  find  nourishment  in  abun- 
dance, never  remain  longer  than  two  days  in  succession, 
if  nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their  flight.  It  is 
a  curious  fart  that  at  these  times  many  birds  utter  cries 
such  as  they  are  never  heard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  obliged  by  fogs  to  keep  near  the  ground,  birds 
generally  fly  very  high  during  their  migration.  Of  all 
migrating  birds,  the  cranes  are  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able. Tliey  aeem  to  be  most  endowed  with  foresight. 
They  call  each  other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  be- 
fore they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great  noise,  as  If 
consulting ;  after  which,  tht$y  range  themselves  In  two 
lines,  forming  an  angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  Is  the 
leader,  who  appears  to  exercise  authority  and  give  or- 
ders, for  Instance,  to  form  a  circle  in  a  tempest,  or  to 
be  watchful  if  eagles  approach,  &c. ;  he  also  gives  the 
sign  to  descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  tired,  he  places 
himself  at  the  end  of  the- line,  and  the  bird  next  behind 
him  takes  his  place.  Xhey  utter,  during  the  night, 
more  piercing  cries  than  during  the  day,  and  it  seems  as 
if  orders  and  answers  were  given.  Wild  geese  and 
ducks  travel  in  a  similar  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly 
with  ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  wing,  they  must 
fly  against  the  wind,  in  which  respect  flying  Is  directly 
opposite  to  sailing.  Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  fact.  If  the  wind  is  miiavourahle  for  a  time, 
the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never  entirely  given  up, 
only  the  birds  arrive  much  leaner,  being  fatigued  by 
their  efibrts.  It  is  astonishing  how  tender  birds,  as  the 
linget,  for  instance,  set  out  from  the  extremity  of  Nor. 
way,  and  brave  a  long  journey  even  over  the  ocean. 
The  quails,  which  aro  heavy  in  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long  time,  for  a  fa- 
vourable  wind,  of  which  they  Immediately  avail  them, 
selves,  halting  on  all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  sudtioiily 
changes,  many  aie  drowned  in  the  sm.>  ^ 
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set  out  upon  suob  a  great  undertaking.  It  is 
probable  that  the  same  instinct  which  governs 
all  their  other  actions  operates  also  here. 
They  rather  follow  the  weather  than  the  coun- 
try; they  steer  only  from  colder  or  warmer 
climates  into  those  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and 
finding  the  variations  of  the  air  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  favour,  go  on  till  they  find  land 
to  repose  on.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  have  any  memory  of  the  country  where 
they  might  have  spent  a  former  winter;  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  see  the  country  to 
which  they  travel,  from  their  height  in  the 
air;  siuce,  though  they  mounted  for  miles, 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  would  intercept 
their  view ;  it  must  therefore  only  be,  that 
they  go  on  as  they  continue  to  perceive  the 
atmosphere  more  suitable  to  their  present 
wants  and  dispositions. 

All  this  seems  to  be  pretty  plain:  but 
there  is  a  circumstance  attending  the  migra- 
tion of  swallows  which  wraps  this  subject  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  they  are  seen  in  migrating  into  warmer 
climates,  and  that  in  amazing  numbers,  at  the 
approach  of  the  European  winter.  Their  re- 
turn  into  Europe  is  also  as  well  attested  about 
the  beginning  of  summer ;  but  we  have  ano- 
ther account,  which  serves  to  prove  that  num- 
bers of  them  continue  torpid  here  during  the 
winter,  and  like  bats,  make  their  retreat  into 
old  walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  sink  into 
the  deepest  lakes,  and  find  security  for  the 
winter  season  by  remaining  there  in  clusters 

White  has  remarked,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Bel- 
borne,  that  little  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  difficulty  aiid 
hazard  that  birds  must  run  in  their  migrations,  by  rea- 
son of  vast  oceans,  cross  winds,  &c.,  because,  sayi  he,  if 
we  reflect,  a  bird  may  travel  from  England  to  the  equ- 
ator  without  launching  out  or  exposing  itself  to  bound- 
loss  seas,  and  that  by  crossing  the  British  Cliannel  at 
Dover  and  the  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar;  thus  nelect- 
ing  the  narrowest  points  of  passage.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  migrating  birds  in  their  flight  are  often  sub- 
ject both  to  disasters  and  considerable  fatigue.  This  in. 
deed  has  been  instanced  by  the  settling  of  birds  in  an 
exiiausted  state  on  the  rigging  and  decks  of  vessels  at 
sea.  Certain  birds,  as  the  moorhen,  rail,  &c.,  being 
unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable  distance,  travel  partly 
on  foot.  Some  even  (as  the  great  auk  or  penguin,  diver, 
and  guillemot)  migrate  by  water.  Ornithologists  have 
observed,  that,  in  Europe,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  towards  the  north-east; 
yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  exer. 
cise  considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of  their 
flight.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  as  the  old  birds; 
they  go  more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  common  to 
find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a 
certain  species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more  to  the 
north.  In  other  species,  the  females  go  &rther  south. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  birds  of  the  tropical 
regions  never  migrate,  and  that  they  never  pass  the  line; 
but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  migration  there  took  place 
with  the  periodical  rise  of  rivers. 


at  the  bottom.  However  this  latter 
stance  may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  waiis  is 
too  well  authenticated  to  remain  a  doabt  at 
present  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  in  these  animals  thus 
variously  preparing  to  encounter  the  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  some  of  them  the 
blood  might  lose  its  motion  by  the  cold,  and 
that  thus  they  were  rendered  tcurpid  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  season ;  but  Mr  fiufibn  baring 
placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an  icehouse, 
found  that  the  same  cold  by  which  their  blood 
was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  animal ;  it  re- 
mains, therefore,,  a  doubt  to  this  hour,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  species  of  swallows  to  all 
external  appearance  like  the  rest,  but  differ- 
ently  formed  witliin,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  a 
state  of  insensibility  during  the  winter  here. 
It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  swallows 
found  thus  torpid,  were  such  only  as  were  too 
weak  to  undertake  the  migration,  or  were 
hatched  too  late  to  join  the  general  conyoy ; 
but  it  was  upon  these  that  Mr  fiufib£  tried 
his  experiment^  it  was  these  that  died  mider 
the  operation. 

Thus  there  are  some  birds  which  by  mi- 
grating  make  an  habitation  of  every  part  of 
the  earth ;  but  in  general  every  climate  has 
birds  peculiar  to  itself.  The  feathered  inha- 
bitants  of  the  temperate  zone  are  but  little  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage; 
but  then  the  smaller  kinds  make  up  for  this 
defect  by  the  melody  of  their  voices.  The 
birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  very  bright  and 
vivid  in  their  colours  ;  but  they  have  scream- 
ing voices,  or  are  totally  silent.  The  frigid 
zone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  seas 
abound  with  fish,  are  stocked  with  birds  of  the 
aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in 
Europe  ;  and  these  are  generally  clothed  with 
a  warmer  coat  of  feathers  ;  or  they  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  underneath  the  skin, 
which  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigours 
of  the  climate. 

In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a  more 
long-lived  class  of  animals  than  the  quadru- 
peds or  insects  of  the  same  climate.  The  life 
of  man  himself  is  but  short,  when  compared  to 
what  some  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  said  that 
swans  have  been  known  to  live  three  himdred 
years  ;  geese  are  often  seen  to  live  fourscore  ; 
while  linnets  and  other  little  birds,  though 
imprisoned  in  cages,  are  often  fomid  to  reach 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  How  birds,  whose  age  of 
perfection  is  much  more  early  than  that  ol 
quadrupeds,  should  yet  live  comparatively  so 
muc^ longer,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for: 
perhaps,  as  their  bones  are  lighter,  and  more 
porous,  than  those  of  quadrupeds,  there  are 
fewer  obstructions  in  the  animal  machine;  and 
Nature,  thus  finding  more  room  for  the  opera* 
tions  of  life,  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent. 
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All  birds  in  general  are  less  than  qaadni- 
peda ;  that  is,  tbe  greatest  of  one  clasa  far  sur- 
pass the  greatest  of  the  other  in  magnitude. 
The  ostrich,  which  is  the  greatest  of  birds, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ;  and  the 
smallest  humming-bird,  which  is  the  least  of 
tbe  class,  is  stili  far  more  minute  than  the 
moose.  In  these  the  extremities  ef  nsture  are 
plainly  discernibie  ;  and  in  forming  them  she 
appears  to  have  been  doubtful  in  her  opera- 
tions: the  ostrich,  seemingly  covered  with 
hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  making  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  quadruped  class;  while  the 
homnMng  biid,  of  the  size  of  an  humble-bee, 
and  with  a  fluttering  motion,  seems  nearly 
allied  to  the  insect. 

These  extremities  of  this  class  are  rather 
objects  of  human  curiosity  than  utility :  it  is 
the  middle  order  of  birds  which  man  has 
taken  care  to  propagate  and  maintain.  Of 
those  which  he  has  taken  under  his  proiectson, 
and  which  administer  to  his  pleasures  or  ne- 
cessities, the  greatest  number  seem  creatures 
of  hi»  formation.  The  varietv  of  climate  to 
which  he  consigns  them,  the  food  with  which 
he  supplies  them,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
he  employs  them,  produce  amazing  varieties, 
both  in  their  colours,  shape,  magnitude,  and 
the  tasta  of  their  flesh.  Wild  birds  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
shape  ;  they  still  keep  the  prints  of  primeval 
nature  strong  upon  them,  except  in  a  few ; 
they  generally  maintain  their  very  colour: 
bat  it  is  otherwise  with  domestic  animals; 
they  change  at  the  will  of  man — of  the  tame 
pigeon,  for  instance,  it  is  said  they  can  be 
bied  to  a  feather. 

As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their 
form  and  colour,  so  also  is  it  frequent  to  see 
equal  instances  of  our  influencing  tlieir  habi. 
tades.  appetites,  and  passions.  The  cock,  for 
instance,  is  artificially  formed  into  that  cour- 
age and  activity  which  he  is  seen  to  possess ; 
and  many  birds  testify  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  hand  that  feeds  them ;  how  far  they  are 
capable  of  instruction,  is  manifest  to  those  that 
have  the  care  of  hawks.  But  a  still  more 
surprising  instance  of  this  was  seen  some  time 
a^o  in  London :  a  canary  bird  waa  taught  ta 
pick  up  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  the 
word  of  command,  so  as  to  spell  any  person  s 
name  in  company  ;  and  this  the  little  animal 
did  by  motions  from  its  master,  which  were 
imperceptible  to  every  other  spectator.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  they  are  inferior  to  oioad- 
rupeds  in  docility ;  and  seem  more  mechani- 
caiJy  impelled  by  all  the  power  of  instinct 


Voi-  n. 


CHAP    III. 

OF  TIU5  LilVISION  OF  BIRDS. 

Tbovoh  birds  are  fitted  for  sporting  in  the  air, 
yet  as  they  find  their  food  upon  the  surlace  of 
the  earth,  there  seems  a  variety  equal  to  the 
different  aliments  with  which  it  tends  to  sup- 
ply them.  The  flat  and  burning  desert,  the 
rocky  cliff,  the  extensive  fen,  the  stormy  ocean, 
as  well  as  the  pleasing  landscape,  have  all 
their  peculiar  inhabitants.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  therefore  of  birds,  is  into  those  tliat 
live  by  land  and  those  that  live  by  water; 
or,  in  other  words,  into  land  birdM^  and  wiOar 
fowL 

It  is  no  di£Scnlt  matter  to  distinguish  land 
from  water  fowl,  by  the  legs  and  toes.  Ail 
land  birds  have  their  toes  divided  without  any 
membrane  or  web  between  them;  and  their 
legs  and  feet  serve  them  for  the  purposes  of 
running,  grasping,  or  climbing.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  fowl  have  their  legs  and 
feet  formed  for  the  purposes  of  wading  in 
water,  or  swimming  on  its  surface.  In  those 
that  wade,  the  legs  are  usually  long  and 
naked ;  in  those  that  swim,  the  toes  are  web- 
bed together,  as  we  see  in  the  feet  of  a  goose, 
which  serve,  like  oars,  to  drive  them  forward 
with  greater  velocity.  The  formation  there- 
fore, of  land  and  water  fowl,  is  as  distinct  as 
their  habits ;  and  Nature  herself  seems  to  of. 
fer  us  this  obvious  distribution,  in  methodizing 
animals  of  the  feathered  creation. 

However,  a  distinction  so  comprehensive 
goes  but  a  short  way  in  illustrating  the  difler 
ent  tribes  of  so  numerous  a  cUss.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  birds  already  known,  amomits  to  above 
eight  hundred  ;*  and  every  person  who  turns 
his  mind  to'  these  kinds  of  pursuits,  is  every 
day  adding  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
land  from  a  water  fowl ;  much  more  is  still 
required — to  be'  able  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  birds  from  each  other;  and  even 
the  varieties  in  the  same  kind,  when  they 
happen  to  offer.  This  certainly  is  a  work  of 
great  diflieuity ;  and  perhaps  the  attainment 
will  not  repay  the  labour.  The  sensible  part 
of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their  atten- 
tion  from  more  important  pursuits,  to  give  it 
entirely  up  to  what  promises  to  repay  them 
only  with  a  very  confined  species  of  amuse- 
ment In  my  distribution  of  birds,  therefore^ 
I  will  follow  Linnaeus  in  the  first  sketch  of 
his  system  ;  and  then  leave  him,  1o  follow  the 
most  natural  distinctions,  in  enumerating  the 


1  Since  Goldsmith's  time,  nearly  three  thouswd  spe- 
cies of  birds  hare  been  ascertained,  Aud  rnuiy  ol'  the 
species  have  several  wieties. 
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dilTercnt  kinds  that  admit  of  a  history,  or 're- 
quire a  description. 

Linnaeus  divides  all  birds  into  six  classes ; 
namely,  into  birds  of  the  rapacious  hind,  birds 
of  the  pie  kind,  birds  of  the  poultry  hind,  birds 
of  the  q>arrow  hind,  birds  of  the  duck  kind,  and 
birds  of  the  cro/ie  kind.  The  four  first  com. 
prebend  the  various  kiiids  of  land  birds ;  the 
two  last,  those  that  belong  to  the  water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  constitute  that 
class  of  carnivorous  fowl  that  live  by  rapine. 
He  distinguishes  them  by  their  beak,  which 
is  hooked,  strong,  and  notched  at  the  point; 
by  their  legs,  which  are  short  and  muscular, 
and  made  knt  the  purposes  of  tearing  ;  by  their 
toes,  which  are  strong  and  knobbed ;  and  their 
talons,  which  are  sharp  and  crooked;  by  the 
make  of  their  body,  which  is  muscular;  and 
their  flesh,  which  is  impure:  nor  are  they 
less  known  by  their  ibod,  which  consists  en. 
tirely  of  flesh ;  their  stomach,  which  is  mem- 
branous ;  and  their  manners,  which  are  fierce 
and  cruel. 

Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  difiiering 
from  the  former:  as  in  those  it  resembles  a 
hook,  destined  for  tearing  to  pieces;  in  these 
it  resembles  a  wedge,  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaving.  Their  legs  are  formed  short  and 
strong,  for  walking ;  their  body  is  slender  and 
impure,  and  their  food  miscellaneous.  They 
nestle  in  trees ;  and  the  male  feeds  the  female 
during  the  time  of  incubation. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a 
little  convex,  for  the  purposes  of  gathering 
their  food.  The  upper  chap  hangs  over  the 
lower;  their  bodies  are  fat  and  muscular,  and 
their  flesh  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon 
grain,  which  is  moistened  in  the  crop.  They 
make  their  nest  on  the  ground,  without  art; 
they  lay  many  eggs,  and  use  promiscuous 
venery. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  comprehend  all 
that  beautiful  and  vocal  elass  that  adorn  our 
fields  and  groves,  and  gratify  every  sense  in 
its  turn.  Their  bills  may  be  compared  to  a 
forceps  that  catches  hold;  their  legs  are  formed 
for  hopping  along;  their  bodies  are  tender; 
pure  in  such  as  feed  upon  grain,  impure  in 
such  as  live  upon  insects.  Ther  live  chiefly 
in  trees;  their  nests  are  artificially  made,  and 
their  amours  are  observed  with  connubial 
fidelity. 

Birds  of  the  duck  kind  use  their  bill  as  a 
kind  of  strainer  to  their  food;  it  is  smooth, 
covered  with  a  skin,  and  nervous  at  the  point. 
Their  legs  are  i^ort,  and  their  feet  formed  for 
swimming,  the  toes  being  webbed  together. 
Their  body  is  fat,  inclined  to  rancidity.  They 
live  in  waters,  and  chiefly  build  their  nests 
upon  land.  I 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  birds  that  be- 
bug  to  the  waters,  those  of  the  crane  kind  have  ! 


the  bill  formed  for  the  purposes  6f  searching 
and  examining  the  bottom  of  pools ;  their  legs 
are  long,  and  formed  for  wading ;  their  toes 
are  not  webbed  ;  their  thighs  are  half  naked  ; 
their  body  is  slender,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thin  skin ;  their  tail  is  short,  and  their  flesh 
savoury.  They  live  in  lakes  upon  animals, 
and  they  chiefly  build  their  nests  upon  the 
ground. 

Such  is  the  division  of  Linnaeus  with  res- 
pect to  this  class  of  auimaU;  and,  at  first 
sight,  it  appears  natural  and  comprehenuTe. 
But  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances  : 
the  student,  who  should  imagine  he  was  mak- 
ing a  prepress  in  the  history  of  Nature,  while 
he  was  only  thus  making  arbitrary  distribu. 
tions,  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  Should 
he  come  to  enter  deeper  into  this  naturalist  s 
plan,  he  would  find  birds  the  most  unlike  in 
nature  thrown  together  into  the  same  class ; 
and  find  animals  joined,  that  entirely  difier  in 
climate,  in  habitudes,  in  manners,  in  shape, 
colouring,  and  size.  In  such  a  distribution, 
for  instance,  he  would  find  the  humming  bird 
and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the  ostrich,  joined 
in  the  same  family.  If,  when  he  asked  what 
sort  of  a  creature  was  the  humming-bird,  he 
were  told  that  it  was  in  the  same  class  with 
the  carrion-crow,  would  he  not  think  himself 
imposed  upon  ?  In  such  a  case  the  only  way 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  animal  whose  history 
he  is  desirous  to  know,  is  to  see  it;  and  thai 
curiosity  very  few  have  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying. The  number  of  birds  is  so  great, 
that  it  might  exhaust  the  patience  not  only  o( 
the  writer,  but  the  reader,  to  examine  them 
ail:  in  the  present  confined  undertaking  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible.  I  will,  there- 
fore,  now  attach  myself  to  a  more  natural  me- 
thod ;  and  still  keeping  the  general  division 
of  Linnaeus  before  me,  enter  into  some  dea- 
cription  of  the  most  noted,  or  the  most  worth 
knowing. 

Under  one  or  other  class,  as  I  shall  treat 
them,  the  reader  will  probably  find  all  the 
species,  and  all  the  varieties  that  demand  his 
curiosity.  When  the  leader  of  any  tribe  is 
described,  and  its  history  known,  it  will  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  all  the  species  contained 
under  it  It  is  true,  the  reader  will  not  thus 
have  his  knowledge  ranged  under  such  pre- 
cise  distinctions ;  nor  can  he  be  able  to  say 
with  such  fluency,  that  the  rail  is  of  the  oa* 
trich  class  ;  but  what  is  much  more  material, 
he  will  have  a  tolerable  history  of  the  bird  he 
desires  to  know,  or  at  least  of  that  which  most 
resembles  it  in  nature. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the 
reader,  that  he  will  not  here  find  his  curiosity 
satisfied,  as  in  the  former  volumes,  where  we 
often  took  Mr  Buffbn  for  our  guide.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  written  tlie  natural  history 
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of  birds,  have  in  general  been  contented  with 
telling  tbeir  names,  or  describing  their  toes 
or  their  plumage.  It  must  often,  therefore, 
happen,  that  instead  of  giving  the  history  of  a 
bird,  we  most  be  content  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  merely  its  description.  I  will,  there- 
fore, dlTide  the  following  history  of  birds, 
with  LinnsBUs,  into  six  parts ;  in  the  first  of 
which  I  will  give  such  as  Brisson  has  ranged 
among  the  rapacious  birds ;  next  those  of  the 
pie  kind ;  and  thus  go  on  through  the  suc- 
ceeding classes,  till  I  finish  with  those  of  the 
duck  kind.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  syste- 
raatic  detail,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give  the  his- 
tDry  of  three  or  four  birds,  that  do  not  well 
range  in  any  systenL  These,  from  their  great 
size,  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the 
rest;  and  from  their  incapacity  of  flying,  lead 
a  life  a  good  deal  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
feathered  creation.  The  birds  I  mean  are 
the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowary,  the  Bmu.  the 
Dodo,  and  the  Solitaire. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THB    OSTRICH. 
{Sm  PlcOg  Xr.  fig,  88.) 

Ih  begiiuiing  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the 
first  animal  that  offers  seems  to  unite  the  class 
of  quadrupeds  and  of  birds  in  itselfl  While 
it  has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 
bird,  yet  it  retains  many  of  the  marks  of  the 
quadruped.  In  appearance  the  ostrich  resem- 
bles the  camel,  and  is  almost  as  tall;  it  is 
covered  with  a  plumage  that  resembles  hair 
much  more  nearly  than  feathers,  and  its  in. 
temal  parts  bear  as  near  a  similitude  to  those 
of  the  quadruped,  as  of  the  bird  creation.  It 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  an  animal 
made  to  fill  up  that  chasm  in  nature  which  se- 
parates  one  class  of  beings  from  another. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  birds.  Tra- 
vellers affirm,  that  they  are  seen  as  tall  as  a 
man  on  horseback ;  and  even  some  of  those 
that  have  been  brought  into  England  were 
above  seven  feet  high.  The  head  and  bill 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  duck  ;  and  the 
neck  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  swan,  but 
that  it  is  much  longer ;  the  legs  and  thighs 
resemble  those  of  a  hen ;  though  the  whole 
appearance  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  cameL  But  to  be  more  particular :  it  is 
usually  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
bead  to  the  ground ;  but  from  the  back  it  is 
only  four;  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
above  three  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  mrop,  when  the  neck  is  stretched 
out  in  a  right  line,  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  the 


tail  is  about  a  foot  more.  One  of  the  wings, 
without  the  feadiers,  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
being  stretched  out,  with  the  feathers,  is  three 
feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all ;  that  is, 
generally  black  and  white  ;  though  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  gray.  The  greatest  fea- 
thers are  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  largest  are  generally  white.  The 
next  row  is  black  and  White  ;  and  of  the  small 
feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly,  some  are 
white  and  others  black.  There  are  no  fea. 
thers  on  the  sides,  nor  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor 
under  the  wings.  The  lower  part  of  tlje 
neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered  with  still 
smaller  feathers  than  those  on  the  belly  and 
back  ;  and  those,  like  the  former,  also  are  of 
different  colours. 

All  these  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  peculiar  to  the  ostrich;  for  other  birds 
have  several  sorts,  some  of  which  are  soft  and 
downy,  and  others  hard  and  strong.  Ostrich 
feathers  are  almost  all  as  soft  as  down,  being 
utterly  unfit  to  wj^^  the  animal  for  flying, 
and  still  less  adapted  to  be  a  proper  defence 
against  external  injury.  Th<^  feathers  of  other 
birds  have  the  webs  broader  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  but  those  of  the  ostrich  have  their 
shaft  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  covered  with  a  '^ti'^ 
fine,  clear,  white  hair,  that  shines  like  tlie 
bristles  of  a  hog ;  and  in  some  places  there  are 
small  tufts  of  it,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
hairs,  which  grow  from  a  single  shaft  about 
the  thickness  of  a  pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  kind  of 
spur,  almost  like  the  quill  of  a  porcupine.  It 
is  an  inch  long,  being  hollow,  and  of  a  homv 
substance.  "Hiere  are  two  of  these  on  each 
wing,  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a  foot 
lower.  The  neck  seems  to  be  more  sleudei 
in  proportion  to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its 
not  being  furnished  with  feathers.  The  skiti 
in  this  part  is  of  a  livid  flesh-colour,  whidi 
some  improperly  would  have  to  be  blue.  The 
bill  is  short  and  pointed,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  at  the  beginning.  The  external  form 
of  the  eye  is  like  that  of  man,  the  upper  eye- 
lid being  adorned  with  eye-lashes,  which  are 
longer  than  those  on  the  lid  below.  The 
tongue  is  small,  very  short,  and  composed  of 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  membranes,  inter- 
mixed with  fleshy  fibres.  In  some  it  is  about 
an  inch  lone,  and  verv  thick  at  the  bottom. 
In  others  it  is  but  half  an  inch,  being  a  little 
forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being 
covered  with  a  white  skin,  inclining  to  red- 
ness, and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a  net^ 
whose  meshes  will  admit  the  end  of  a  finger. 
Some  have  very  small  feathers  here  and  there 
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on  the  thighs ;  and  others  again  have  neither 
feathers  nor  wrinkles.  What  are  called  the 
legs  of  hirds,  in  this  are  covered  before  with 
large  scales.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven, 
and  has  two  very  large  toes,  which^  like  the 
leg,  are  covered  with  scales.  These  toes  are 
of  unequal  sizes.  The  largest,  which  is  on 
the  inside,  is  seven  inches  long,  including  the 
claw,  which  is  near  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  almost  as  broad.  The  other 
toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without  a 
claw. 

The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed 
with  no  less  surprising  peculiarity.  At  the 
top  of  the  breast,  under  the  skin,  the  fat  is 
two  inches  thick  ;  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
belly  it  is  as  hard  as  suet,  and  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  thick  in  some  places.  It 
has  two  distinct  stomachs.  The  ^rst,  which 
is  lowermost,  in  its  natural  situation  somewhat 
resembles  the  crop  in  other  birds;  but  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  other  stomach, 
and  is  furnished  with  strong  muscular  fibres, 
as  well  circular  as  longitudinal.  The  second 
stomach,  or  gizzard,  has  outwardly  the  shape 
of  the  stomach  of  a  man  ;  and,  upon  opening, 
is  always  found  filled  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
cordant substances ;  hay,  grass,  barley,  beans, 
bones,  and  stones,  some  of  which  exceed  in 
size  a  pullet's  egg.  The  kidneys  are  eight 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  differ  from 
those  of  other  birds  in  not  being  divided  into 
lobes.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  separated  by 
a  midriff,  as  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  parts  of 
generation  also  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance 
and  analogy. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  this  animal,  form- 
ing the  shade  that  unites  birds  and  quadru- 
peds ;  and  from  this  structure  its  habits  and 
manners  are  entirely  peculiar.  It  is  a  native 
only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  by  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  animals  of  that  region. 
Its  flesh  is  proscribed  in  scripture  as  unfit  to 
b«  eaten;  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  well  known  in  their  times.  Like 
the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is  transmitted 
down  without  mixture;  and  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  out  of  that  country  which 
first  produced  it  It  seems  formed  to  live 
among  the  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of  the 
torrid  zone;  and,  as  in  some  measure  it  owes 
its  birth  to  their  genial  influence,  so  it  seldom 
migrates  into  tracts  more  mild  or  more  fertile. 
As  that  is  the  peculiar  country  of  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  camel,  so  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  capable  of  afibrding  a  retreat  to 
the  ostrich.  They  inhabit,  from  preference, 
the  most  solitary  and  horrid  deserts,  where 
there  are  few  vegetables  to  elothe  the  surface 
of  the  eiCrth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes 
to  refresh  it.     The  Arabians  assert  that  the 


ostrich  never  drinks;  and  the  place  of  its  ha- 
bitation seems  to  confirm  the  assertion.  In 
these  formidable  regions,  ostriches  are  seen  in 
large  flocks,  which  to  the  distant  spectator 
appear  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have 
often  alarmed  a  whole  caravan.  There  is  no 
desert,  how  barren  soever,  but  what  is  capable 
of  supplying  these  animals  with  provision ; 
they  eat  almost  every  thing ;  and  these  barren 
tracts  are  thus  doubly  grateful,  as  they  afibrd 
both  food  and  security.  The  ostrich  is,  of  all 
odier  animals,  the  most  vorecious.  It  will 
devour  leather,  glass,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or  any 
thing  that  is  given.  Nor  are  its  powers  of 
digestion  less  in  such  things  as  are  digestible. 
Those  substances  which  the  coats  of  the  sto. 
mach  cannot  soften,  pass  whole ;  so  that  glass, 
stonesy  or  iron,  are  excluded  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  devoured.  All  metals,  in- 
deed, which  are  swallowed  by  any  animal, 
lose  a  part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  figure,  from  the  action  of 
the  juices  of  the  stomach  upon  their  surface. 
A  quarter  pistole,  which  was  swallowed  by  a 
dude,  lost  seven  grains  of  its  weight  in  the 
gizzard  before  it  was  voided  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  still  greater  diminution  of  weight 
would  happen  in  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich. 
Considered  in  this  light,  therefore,  this  ani* 
mal  may  be  said  to  digest  iron  ;  but  such  sub- 
stances  seldom  remain  long  enough  in  the  sto. 
mach  of  any  animal  to  undergo  so  tedious  a 
dissolution.  However  this  be,  the  ostrich 
swallows  almost  every  thing  presented  to  it 
Whether  this  be  from  the  necessity  which 
smaller  birds  are  under  of  picking  up  gravel 
to  keep  the  coats  of  their  stomach  asunder,  or 
whether  it  be  from  a  want  of  distinguishing 
by  the  taste  what  substances  are  fit  and  what 
incapable  of  digestion ;  certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  ostrich  dissected  by  Ranby  there  appeared 
such  a  quantity  of  heterogeneous  substances, 
that  it  was  wcmderful  how  any  animal  could 
digest  such  an  overcharge  of  nourishment 
Valisnieri  also  found  the  first  stomach  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  incongruous  substances ; 
grass,  nuts,  cords,  stones,  glass,  brass,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood ;  a  piece  of  stone 
was  found  amon^  the  rest  that  weighed  more 
than  a  pound.  He  saw  one  of  these  animals 
that  was  killed  by  devouring  a  quantity  of 
quick-lime.  It  would  seem  that  the  ostrich  is 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  sto- 
mach  in  order  to  be  at  ease ;  but  that  nutri- 
tious  substances  not  occurring,  it  pours  in 
whatever  ofiers  to  supply  the  void. 

In  their  native  deserts,  however,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  where 
they  lead  an  inofiensive  and  social  life  ;  the 
tnale,  as  Tbevenot  assures  us,  assorting  with 
the  female  with  connubial  fidelity.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  venery ; 
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and  the  make  of  the  parts  in  both  sexes  seems 
to  confirm  the  report  It  is  probable  also  they 
copulate,  like  other  birds,  by  compression ; 
and  they  lay  yery  large  eggs,  some  of  them 
being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh, 
ing  above  fifteen  pounds.  These  eggs  have  a 
very  hard  sbell,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  crocodile,  except  that  those  of  the  latter 
are  less  and  rounder.* 

The  season  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate 
where  the  animal  is  bred.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  this  season  is  about  the  begin, 
ning  of  July :  in  the  south, it  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  December.  These  birds  are  very  pro. 
lificy  and  lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs 
at  one  clutch.  It  has  been  commonly  reported 
that  the  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand; 
and,  covering  them  up,  leaves  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then 
permits  the  young  io  shift  for  tliemselves. 
Very  little  of  this,  however,  is  true  :  no  bird 
has  a  stronger  afiection  for  her  young  than  the 
ostrich ,  and  none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater 
assiduity.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  those  hot 
climates,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  the 
continual  incubation  of  the  female  ;  and  she 
more  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are 
in  no  fear  of  being  chilled  by  the  weather ; 
but  though  she  sometimes  forsakes  them  by 

^  The  male  ostrich  of  South  Africi  (etyt  the  late  Mr 
Tbomas  Priiigle)  tt  the  time  of  breeding  usually  assod- 
■tes  to  himself  from  two  to  six  females.  The  hens  lay 
all  their  e^gs  together  in  one  nest;  the  nest  being  merely 
a  sfaaliour  carity  scraped  in  the  ground,  of  such  dimen. 
sieiB  as  to  he  cotivenieiiUy  covered  hy  one  of  tliese  gi- 
gamic  Urde  in  isicubation.  A  most  ingenious  device  is 
emplo^  to  save  space,  and  give  at  the  same  time  to  all 
ihe  egg«  their  due  share  of  warmth.  The  eggs  are  made 
Co  stand  each  with  the  narrow  end  on  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  and  the  broad  end  upwards  ;  and  the  earth  which 
has  been  scraped  out  to  form  the  cavity  is  employed  to 
eonfiiie  the  outer  circle,  and  lieep  the  whole  in  the  proper 
pssiticKL.  The  bens  relieve  each  other  in  the  office  of 
ioeabatioa  during  the  day,  and  the  male  takes  his  turn 
tt  night,  when  his  superior  strength  Is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  e^s  or  the  new-fledged  young  from  the  jackaUs, 
tiger-cats,  and  tfther  enemies.  Some  of  these  animals,  it  Is 
aid,  are  not  unfrequently  found  lying  dead  near  the  nest^ 
destroyed  by  a  stroke  from  the  foot  of  this  powerful  bird. 

As  many  a^  sixty  eggs  are  sometimes  found  In  and 
sround  an  ostrich  nest ;  but  a  smaller  number  is  more 
common :  and  incubation  is  occasionally  performed  by  a 
single  pair  of  ostriclies.  Each  female  lays  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  eggs.  They  continue  to  lay  during  incuba- 
tion, and  even  after  the  young  brood  are  hatched,  the 
supernumerary  eggs  are  not  placed  in  the  nest,  but  around 
it,  being  deeignMl  to  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  birds,  which,  though  as  large  as  a  pullet  when 
first  hatclied,  are  probably  unable  at  once  to  digest  the 
hard  and  acrid  food  on  which  tbe  old  ones  subsist.  The 
period  of  Incubation  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  days.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  nest  is  occasionally  left  by  all 
the  birds,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  then  sufficient  to 
keep  the  eg^i  at  the  proper  temperature. 

An  ostrich  egg  is  considered  as  equal  in  its  contents 
lo  twenty.four  of  the  domestic  hen.  When  taken  fresh 
from  the  nest,  as  those  were  which  we  found  near  Rhin- 
eeeras  Fountain,  they  are  Tory  palatable,  and  are  whoSe- 


day,  she  always  carefully  broods  over  them 
by  night ;  and  Kolben,  who  has  seen  great 
n ambers  of  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like  other 
birds,  and  that  the  male  and  female  take  this 
office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  obsenring.  Nor  is  it  more  true  what 
is  said  of  their  forsaking  their  young  after 
they  are  excluded  the  shell.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for 
several  days  after  they  are  hatched.  During 
this  time,  the  old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in 
supplying  them  with  grass,  and  very  careful 
to  defend  them  from  danger  ;  nay,  they  en- 
counter every  danger  in  their  defence.  It 
was  a  way  of  taking  them  among  the  ancients, 
to  plant  a  number  of  sharp  stakes  round  the 
ostrich's  nest  in  her  absence,  upon  which  she 
pierced  herself  at  her  return.  The  young, 
when  brought  forth,  are  of  an  ash-«olour  the 
first  year,  and  are  covered  with  feathers  all 
over.  But  in  time  these  feathers  drop  ;  and 
those  parts  which  are  covered  assume  a  differ 
ent  and  more  becoming  plumage. 

The  beauty  of  a  part  of  this  plumage,  par- 
ticularly the  long  feathers  that  compose  the 
wings  and  tail,'  is  the  chief  reason  that  man 
has  been  so  active  in  pursuing  this  harmless 
bird  to  its  deserts,  and  hunting  it  with  no 


some  though  somewhat  heayy  food.  The  best  mode  of 
cooking  them  Is  that  practised  by  the  Hottentots,  and 
which  we  adopted  under  their  tuition,  namely,  to  place  one 
end  of  the  egg  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  making  a  small  ori- 
fice  in  the  other,  keep  stirring  the  contents  with  a  bit  ol 
stick  till  they  are  suffiiJently  roasted  ;  and  then  with  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  you  have  a  very  nice  ome- 
lade. 

The  ostrich  of  South  Africa  is  a  prudent  and  wary 
animal,  and  displays  little  of  that  stupidity  ascribed  to 
this  bird  by  some  naturalists.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  at  least,  where  it  is  eagerly  pursued  for 
the  sake  of  its  valuable  plumage,  the  ostrich  displays  no 
want  of  sagacity  in  providing  for  its  own  safety  or  tlie 
security  of  its  offspring.  It  adopts  every  possible  pre- 
cantion  to  conceal  the  place  of  its  nest:  and  uniformly 
abandons  it,  after  destroying  the  eggs,  If  it  perceives  that 
the  eggs  have  been  disturbed  or  the  footsteps  of  man  are 
discovered  near  it.  In  relieving  each  other  in  hatching, 
the  birds  are  said  to  be  careful  not  to  be  seen  together  at 
the  nest,  and  are  never  observed  to  approach  it  in  a 
dirert  line. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  vari- 
ous shrubby  plants  which  even  the  roost  arid  parts  oi 
South  Africa  produce  in  abundance.  This  bird  is  so 
easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  water  that  he  is  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  most  parched  and  desolate  tracts  which 
even  the  autelopes  and  the  beasts  of  prey  have  deserted. 
His  cry  at  a  distance  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  lion, 
that  even  the  Hottentots  are  said  to  be  sometimes  de> 
ceived  by  it. 

When  not  hatching  they  are  frequently  seen  in  troops 
of  thirty  or  forty  together,  or  amicably  associated  with 
herds  of  tebras  or  quaggas,  their  fellow-tenants  of  the 
wilderness.  If  caught  young  the  ostrich  is  easily  tamed ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  apply  his  great  strength  and  swiftness  to  any  purpose 
of  practical  utility. 

•  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  fine  feathers  of  the 
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small  aegree  ot  expense  and  labour.  The 
ancients  used  those  plumes  in  their  helmets; 
the  ladies  of  the  East  make  them  .an  orna- 
ment in  their  dress;  and,  among  us,  our 
undertakers  and  our  fine  gentlemen  still  make 
use  of  them  to  decorate  their  hearses  and  their 
hats.  Those  feathers  which  are  plucked  from 
the  animal  while  alive,  are  much  more  valued 
than  those  taken  when  dead  ;  the  latter  being 
dry,  light,  and  subject  to  be  worm-eaten« 

Beside  the  value  of  their  plumage,  some  of 
the  savage  nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  also 
for  their  flesh,  which  they  consider  as  a  dainty. 
They  sometimes  also  breed  these  birds  tame, 
to  eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  delicacy.  Some  na. 
tions  have  obtained  the  name  of  Struthophagi, 
or  ostrich-eaters,  from  their  peculiar  fondness 
for  this  food;  and  even  the  Romans  themselves 
were  not  averse  to  k.  Apicius  gives  a  receipt 
for  making  sauce  for  the  ostrich ;  and  Helio- 
gabalus  is  noted  for  having  dressed  the  brains 
of  six  hundred  ostriches  in  one  dish ;  for  it 
was  his  custom  never  to  eat  but  of  one  dish 
in  a  day,  but  that  was  an  expensive  one. 
Even  among  the  Europeans  now,  die  eggs  of 
the  ostrich  are  said  to  be  well  tasted,  and  ex- 
rremely  nourishine^;  but  they  are  too  scarce 
to  be  fed  upon,  although  a  single  egg  be  a 
sufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostridi  are  thus  valu- 
able, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  man  has 
become  their  most  assiduous  pursuer.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Arabians  train  up  their  best 
and  fleetest  horses,  and  hunt  the  ostrich  still 
in  view.  Perhaps  of  all  other  varieties  of 
the  chase,  this  though  the  most  laborious,  is 
vet  the  most  entertaining.  As  soon  as  the 
hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his  prey,  he 
puts  on  his  horse  with  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as 
to  keep  the  ostrich  still  in  sight ;  yet  not  so  as 
to  terrify  him  from  the  plain  into  the  moun. 
tains.  Of  all  known  animals  that  make  use 
of  their  legs  in  running,  the  ostrich  is  by  far 
the  swiftest;  upon  observing  himself  there- 
fore pursued  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  run  at 
first  but  gentlv ;  either  insensible  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  sure  of  escaping.  In  this  situation  he 
somewhat  resembles  a  man  at  full  speed ;  his 
wings,  like  two  arms,  keep  working  with  a 
motion  correspondent  to  that  of  his  legs :  and 
his  speed  would  very  soon  snatch  him  from 
the  view  of  his  pursuers ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  ofi*  in 
a  direct  line,  he  takes  his  course  in  circles ; 
while  the  hunters  still  make  a  small  course 
within,  relieve  each  other,  meet  him  at  unex- 
pected turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still  employ. 


itrioh  are  from  the  tail  of  the  bird,  which  Is  not  the 
act.  They  are  from  the  wings.  The  tall  feathers  are 
hort,  and  of  little  value. 


ed,  still  followed  for  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther. At  last,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine, 
and  finding  all  power  of  escape  impossible, 
he  endeavours  to  hide  himself  from  those  ene- 
mies he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in 
the  sand,  or  the  first  thicket  he  meets.  Some- 
times, however,  he  attempts  to  face  his  pur- 
suers ;  and  though  in  general  the  most  gentle 
animal  in  nature,  when  driven  to  desperation, 
he  defends  himself  with  his  beak,  his  ivings, 
and  his  feet  Such  is  the  force  of  his  motioD» 
that  a  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  with- 
stend  him  in  the  s^ock. 

The  Struthophagi  have  anotber  method  of 
taking  this  bird ;  &ey  cover  themselves  with 
an  ostrich's  skin,  and  passing  up  an  arm 
through  the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all  the  mo> 
tions  of  this  animal.  By  this  artifice  they 
approach  the  ostrich,  which  becomes  an  easy 
prey.  He  is  sometimes  also  taken  by  dogs 
and  nets,  but  the  most  usual  way  is  that  men. 
tioned  above. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an 
ostrich,  they  cut  its  throat,  and  making  a  liga- 
ture  below  the  opening,  they  shake  the  bird, 
as  one  would  rince  a  barrel ;  then  taking  ofl 
the  ligature,  there  runs  out  from  the  woaiid  in 
the  throat  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 
mixed  with  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  and  this  is 
considered  one  of  their  greatest  dainties.  They 
next  flay  the  bird  ;  and  of  the  skin,  which  is 
strong  and  thick,  sometimes  make  a  kind  of 
vest,  which  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cuirass 
and  a  buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  more  compassionate 
or  more  provident,  do  not  kill  their  captive, 
but  endeavour  to  tame  it,  for  the  purposes  ol 
supplying  those  feathers  which  are  in  so  great 
request  The  inhabitents  of  Dara  and  Lybia 
breed  up  whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are 
tamed  with  very  little  trouble.  But  it  is  not 
for  their  feathers  alone  that  they  are  prized 
in  this  domestic  state  ;  they  are  often  ridden 
upon,  and  used  as  horses.  Moore  assures  us, 
that  at  Joar  he  saw  a  man  travelling  upon  an 
ostrich ;  and  Adanson  asserts,  that,  at  the 
factory  of  Podore,  he  had  two  ostriches,  which 
were  then  young,  the  strongest  of  which  ran 
swifter  than  the  best  English  racer,  although 
he  carried  two  negroes  on  his  back.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  perceived  that  it  was  loaded,  it 
set  off  running  with  all  its  force,  and  made 
several  circuits  round  the  village ;  till  at 
length  the  people  were  obliged  to  stop  it,  by 
barring  up  the  way.  How  far  this  strength 
and  swiftness  may  be  useful  to  mankind,  even 
in  a  polished  state,  is  a  matter  that  perhaps 
deserves  inquiry.  Posterity  may  avail  them- 
selves of  this  creature's  abilities ;  and  riding 
upon  an  ostrich  may  one  day  become  the  fa- 
vourite, as  it  most  certainly  is  the  swiftest, 
mode  of  conveyance* 
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The  parts  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  con- 
vertible  to  many  salutary  purposes  in  medi. 
cine.  The  tat  is  said  to  be  emolUent  and 
relaxing;  that  while  it  relaxes  the  tendons,  it 
fortifies  the  nervous  system;  and  being  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  loins,  it  abates  the 
pains  of  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.  The  shell 
of  the  egg  powderedy  and  given  in  proper 
quantities,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  promoting 
urine,  and  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  substance  of  the  egg  itself  is  thoue^bt  to 
be  peculiarly  nourishing:  howcTer,  Galen, in 
mentioning  this,  asserts,  that  the  eggs  of  hens 
and  pheasants  are  good  to  be  eaten  ;  those  of 
geese  and  ostriches  are  the  worst  of  alL 


CHAP.  V. 

TnS  EMU.^ 

Of  this  bird,  which  many  call  the  Amerl. 
can  Ostrich,  (see  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  35.)  but 

1  The  term  Emm  Is  now  applied  to  the  ostrich  of  New 
Holland  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  37.)  This  bird  diffen  lo 
nitnjr  respeeta  from  the  African  ostrich.  It  has  a 
itiaigfatbillp  Terjr  much  depressed  towards  the  sides, 
iUgbily  keeled  along  its  middle,  and  rounded  at  the 
point;  large  nestrils, covered  by  a  roembcane  and  open- 
big  above  on  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  a  head  unsur- 
BMNinted  by  a  bonj  crest,  and  covered  with  feathers 
op  to  a  eertain  age ;  a  naked  throat  without  wattles ; 
poweHiii  legs  of  considerable  length,  fleshy  and  fea. 
tbered  dovm  to  the  joint,,  naked  and  reticulated  below 
it;  three  toes  directed  forwards,  the  two  lateral  ones 
equal  in  length,  and  the  posterior  wholly  wanting ;  the 
daws  of  all  the  toes  nearly  equal ;  and  no  true  quill- 
""^leaUiera  either  lo  the  wings  or  tail.  It  is  consequently 
distinguished  from  the  AJTricaa  ostrich  by  the  number 
cl  its  toes  ;  from  It  and  the  rhea  by  the  trifling  de- 
velopenoent  of  its  wings,  and  the  total  want  of  plumage 
to  the  wings  and  tail ;  and  from  the  cassowary  by  the 
■basnoe  of  crest,  wattles,  and  quills,  the  depression  of 
ibbili,  the  position  of  Its  nostrils,  and  the  equality  of 
its  daws. 

In  mxe  and  liulk  the  emu  is  exceeded  by  the  Airican 
ostrich  alone.  It  is  stated  by  travellers  to  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  seven  feet,  and  its  average  mea- 
swement  in  captivity  may  l>e  estimated  at  between  five 
and  six.  In  form  it  closely  resembles  the  ostrich,  hut 
Is  lower  on  the  legs,  shorter  in  the  neck,,  and  of  a  more 
thidkset  and  clumsy  make.  At  a  distance  lis  Csathers 
Jiave  more  of  the  appearance  of  liair  than  of  plumage, 
their  bariM  being  ail  loose  and  separate.  Alib  in  the 
otiier  ostrichee,  they  take  their  origin  by  pairs  from 
the  same  shait.  Their  general  colour  is  a  dull  brown 
mottled  with  dirty  gray,  the  latter  prevailing  more  par- 
ticulariy  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  bird.  On  the 
head  and  neck  they  become  gradually  shorter,  assume 
still  more  completely  the  appearance  of  hairs,  and  are 
80  thinly  scattered  over  the  fore  part  of  the  throat  and 
amnd  the  ears,  that  the  skinp  which  is  of  a  pUi^illsh 
hoe,  is  distinctly  visible.  This  appearance  is  most 
fMBarkahie  in  the  older  birds,  in  which  these  parts 
are  left  nearly  bare.  The  wings  are  so  extremely  small 
as  to  be  quite  invisible  wlwn  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.     They  are  clothed  with  feathers  exactly 


little  is  certainly  known.  It  ia  an  inhabitant 
of  the  New  Continent;  and  the  travellers 
who  haTe  mentioned  it,  seem  to  have  been 
more  solicitous  in  proving  its  affinity  to  the 
ostrich,  than  in  describing  those  peculiarities 


similar  to  these  of  the  back,  which,  it  should  be  ob. 
served,  divide  as  It  were  from  a  middle  line,  and  fall 
graeefttUy  over  on  either  side.  The  colour  of  the  bill 
and  legs  is  of  a  Juaky  black  ;  and  that  of  the  iris  dull 


There  appears  to  be  but  little  diflerence  in  colour 
between  the  two  sexes;  but  the  young  on  first  quitting 
the  shell  lave  a  much  more  elegant  livery.  A  brood  of 
these  has  lately  been  hatched  at  the  society's  garden,  in 
which  the  ground  colour  is  grayish  white,  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  broad  black  stripes  along  the  back,  and 
two  similar  ones  on  either  side,  each  subdivided  by  a 
narrow  middle  line  of  white.  These  stripes  are  con. 
tinued  along  the  neck  without  subdivision,  and  are 
broken  on  the  head  into  irregular  spots.  Two  other 
broken  stripes  pass  down  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  terminate  in  a  broad  band  passing  on  either 
sMe  across  the  thighs.  As  in  the  fully  grown  bird  the 
bill  and  legs  are  of  a  dusky  hue. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  widely  spread  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  its  tropical  regions. 
They  were  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  have  been 
of  late  years  compelled  by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
the  setUers  to  seek  shelter  in  the  interior.  On  the 
south,  coast  they  have  been  met  with  In  great  plenty,  at 
Port  Phillip  by  CapUin  Flinders,  and  at  King  George's 
Sound  by  the  same  officer  and  the  naturalists  of  the  ex. 
pedition  under  D'Entrecasteaux.  They  seem  also  to  be 
extremely  numerous  in  the  adjacent  islands,  esperially 
in  Kanguroo  island,  where  they  were  found  In  the  greaU 
est  abundance  by  both  Flinders  and  Peroo;  and  in 
King's  island,,  where  the  distinguished  naturalist  last 
named  and  his  companions  were  fortunately  enabled  by 
the  kindness  of  some  English  seal-hunters  to  subsist, 
chiefly  upon  emu's  flesh,  for  several  days  while  tem. 
porarily  deserted  by  their  captain.  According  to  the 
late  accounts  from  Swan  river,  they  have  also  been  ob. 
served  on  that  part  of  the  west  coast  on  which,  the  new 
settlement  is  situated. 

The  emu  was  first  descri1>ed  and  figured,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Holland  cassowary,  in  Governor 
Phillip's  Voyage  to  BoUiiy  Bay,  published  in  1789. 
To  this  work  Dr  Latham  contributed  very  considerably 
in  the  ornithological  department,  and  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  description  of  this  remarkable  bird 
was  furnished  by  him.  The  figure,  taken  from  a  draw- 
ing made  on  the  spot  by  lieutenant  Watts,  is  extremely 
defective.  In  the  ensuing  year  a  second  figure,  taken 
from  the  same  specimen  as  the  former,  but  very  diflerent 
in  appearance  and  equally  inaccurate,  was  given  in 
White's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  the  xoologiral 
part  of  which  work  appears  to  have  been  superintended 
by  Dr  Shaw,  whose  Miscellany  likewise  contains  a  copy 
of  the  same  figure.  A  much  better  representation,  al- 
though somewhat  too  highly  coloured,  occurs  in  the  Atlas 
to  Peron's  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes. 

In  its  manners  the  emu  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  ostrich,  as  might  be  expected  from  (heir  near  rela. 
tionship.  Its  food  appears  to  be  wholly  vegetable,  con. 
sisting  chiefly  of  fruits,  roots,  and  herbage;  and  it  is 
consequently,  notwithstanding  its  great  strength,,  per. 
fectly  inoflenslve.  The  length  of  its  legs,  and  the  mus- 
cularity of  its  thighs,  enable  it  to  run  with  great  swlft- 
uess ;  and,  as  It  is  exceedingly  shy,  it  is  not  easily  over. 
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which  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the 
feathered  creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  inland  pro. 
yinces  of  Brazil  and  Chili^and  the  vast  forests 
that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 
Many  other  parts  of  South  America  were 
known  to  have  them ;  but  as  men  multiplied, 
these  large  and  timorous  bu'ds  either  fell  be- 
neath their  superior  power,  or  fled  from  their 
vicinity. 

The  Emu,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
ostrich,  is  only  second  to  it  in  magnitude.  It 
is  by  much  the  largest  bird  in  the  New  Con- 
tinent ;  and  is  generally  found  to  be  six  feet 
high,  measuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground. 
Its  legs  are  three  feet  long  ;  and  its  thigh  is 
near  as  thick  as  that  of  a  man.  The  toesdif. 
fer  from  those  of  the  ostrich;  as  there  are 
three  in  the  American  bird,  and  but  two  in 
the  former.  Its  neck  is  long,  its  head  small, 
and  the  bill  flatted,  like  that  of  the  ostrich ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  it  more  resembles  the 
cassowary,  a  large  bird  to  be  described  here- 
after. The  form  of  the  body  appears  round ; 
the  wings  are  short,  and  entirely  unfitted  for 
flying,  and  it  wants  a  tail.  It  is  covered 
from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers, 

taken,  or  brought  within  guo-shot.  Captain  CuiTie,.in 
Mr  Barron  Field'i  Memoirs  oil  New  South  Wales, 
states  that  it  afibrds  "  excellent  coursing,  equalling,  If 
not  surpassing,  the  same  sport  with  the  hare  in  Eng. 
land."  And  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  amusing  work 
entitled  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  coursed  by 
the  dogs.  The  latter  gentleman  states  that  dogs  will 
seldom  attark  It,  both  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
odour  in  Its  flesh  which  they  dislike,  and  because  the 
injuries  which  it  inflicts  upon  them  by  striking  out  with 
Its  feet  are  frequently  very  severe.  «  The  settlers  even 
assert,"  he  says,  **  that  they  [the  emus]  will  break  the 
small  bone  of  a  man's  leg  by  this  sort  of  kick ;  which  to 
avoid,  the  well-trained  dogs  run  up  abreast,  and  make  a 
sudden  spring  at  their  ueck,  whereby  (hey  are  quickly 
dispatched." 

But  although  dogs  in  general  may  be  reluctant  to 
attack  the  emu,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  those 
which  are  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  M.  Peron 
assures  us  that  the  English  seal  fishers  on  King's  Island 
in  Bass's  strait  had  with  them  dogs  which  were  taught 
to  go  alone  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  kanguroos  and 
emus,  and  rarely  failed  to  destroy  several  of  these  ani- 
mals every  day.  When  the  chase  was  at  an  end,  they 
returned  to  their  masters'  dwelling,  made  known  by 
signs  the  success  of  their  expedition,  and  conducted  the 
hunters  to  the  spot  where  the  quarry  was  deposited.  It 
was  thus  that  these  adventurous  traders  were  enabled  to 
supply  themselres  with  provisions,  even  while  they  de- 
voted nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  commercial 
pursuits  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This  statement, 
M.  Peron  assures  us,  does  not  depend  on  the  mere 
assertions  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  for  he  had  him. 
self  witnessed  the  fact.  From  his  account  of  the  dogs 
it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  of  the  native  Aus. 
tralian  breed.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
English  hounds ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  them.  Spot, 
adds  some  confirmation  to  this  conjecture,  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  the   pure  New  Holland  dog  has  over 


which  fall  backward,  and  cover  the  aniu; 
these  feathers  are  gray  upon  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly.  It  goes  very  swiftly,  and 
seems  assisted  in  its  motion  by  a  kind  of 
tubercle  behind,  like  a  heel,  upon  which,  on 
plain  ground,  it  treads  very  securely ;  in  its 
course  it  uses  a  very  odd  kind  of  action,  lift- 
ing  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  elevated  for 
a  time;  till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the 
other.  What  the  bird's  intention  may  be  in 
thus  keeping  only  one  wing  up,  is  not  easy 
to  discover ;  whether  it  makes  use  of  this 
as  a  sail  te>  catch  the  wind,  or  whether  as 
a  rudder  to  turn  its  course,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  yet  remains  to  be 
ascertained :  however  this  be,  the  emu  runs 
with  such  swiftness,  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are 
thrown  out  in  the  pursuit  One  of  them, 
finding  itself  surrounded  by  the  hunters, 
darted  among  the  dogs  with  such  fury,  that 
they  made  way  to  avoid  its  rage  ;  and  it 
escaped,  by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  safety  to 
the  mountains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  so  travel- 
lers have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations 
in  describing  some  of  its  actions,  vrhich  they 
were  conscious  could  not  be  easily  contradic 
ted.     This  animal,  says  Nierenberg,  is  very 


been  found  spotted.  In  either  case  the  account  may 
be  quoted  as  a  surprising  instance  of  animal  docility, 
which  would  be  only  the  more  striking  if  exhibited  bj 
the  less  sagacious  breed. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  the  same  author,  tba 
flesh  of  the  emu  is  "  truly  exquisite,  and  intennediat«, 
as.it  were,  between  that  of  a  turkey  and  a  sucking-pig.** 
But  some  allowances  must  he  made  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  first  partook  of  it,  when  he  and  his  com- 
panions, abandoned  by  their  captain,  and  without  any 
means  of  procuring  subsistence,  had  no  other  prospect 
than  that  of  perishing  by  starvation,  until  relieved  by 
the  generosity  of  the  fishermen.  The  English  colonists 
do  not  appear  to  have  quite  so  high  an  opinion  of  its 
merits;  they  compare  it  te  beef,  which  it  resembles, 
according  to  Mr  Cunningham,  "both  in  appearance 
and  taste,  and  is  good  and  sweet  eating :  nothing  in. 
deed  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  flesh  of  tlie  young 
ones."  "  There  is  but  liule,"  he  says, "  fit  for  culinaiy 
use  upon  any  part  of  the  emu  except  the  hind-quarter^ 
which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  the  shouldering  of 
the  two  hind-legs  nomewards  for  a  mile  distance,  once 
proved  to  me  as  tiresome  a  task  as  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  encountered  in  the  colony."  Their  eggs  are  held 
in  much  estimation,  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, the  natives  almost  live  upon  them  during  the  batch- 
ing season.  l*hey  are  as  large  as  those  of  an  ostrich, 
with  equally  thick  shells  coloured  of  a  beauttfiil  dark 
green,  and  are  usually  six  or  seven  in  number;  hut  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
wild  birds  form  their  nest  It  probably  consists,  like 
that  of  other  ostriches,  of  a  mere  cavity  scooped  in  the 
earth.  They  seem  to  [>9ir  together  with  tolerable  con- 
stancy, and  the  male  bird,  as  in  some  other  mooogamoiv 
races,  sits  and  hatches  the  young.  In  captivity  the 
emus  are  perfectly  tame,  and  speedily  become  domesti- 
cated.  They  are  easily  acclimated  in  this  country,  and 
have  been  bred  without  difficulty  in  varloin  collections. 
^Garden*  and  Menagerie  if  the  Zoobgkxd  SoeUig 
IMineated.     Fbl,  It, 
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outlar  in  hateking  of  ita  young.      Tbe  tn^ile 

Eipeii  tw«ntf  or  thirty  uf  the  females  to  lay 
'  ^&*  *"  °"**  ^"^^^  i  ^'^  then,  whefi  they 
^fe  doDi;  luyiJig,  ch&sefl  thtfiti  away,  at  id 
piwiiefl  biiiuieir  upon   Ibe   egg:s;  bawever,  he 

ktt  ilie  tfmgutar  precautioji  of  Laying  two  uf 
hanitmber  ti$ide»  which  he  does  not  sit  u^mjil 
"Tieii  the  young  ojies  coroe  forth,  these  two 
ggi  tre  add  ted  ;  wliich  the  mab  having;  fore- 
etn^  breaks  oiie^  and  then  the  other,  upon 
wbck  multitudes  ot  Hies  are  found  to  settle  ; 
ami  these  supply  the  young  brood  witb  & 
tiifficieiiey  of  proviaiuoi  dll  they  are  able  to 
iiLilt  for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand.  Wafer  ^isstrt^,  that  he 
tiss  men  gf^tkt  quantities  of  this  animal's  egg;a 
<tn  ihe  desert  -iihor^s,  north  of  ihe  river  Fkt^ ; 
whcrv  they  were  buried  in  the  sand,  in  order 
90  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
Both  thia,  at  weir  as  the  preceding  account, 
1XL1J  be  doubled  ;  attd  it  is  more  probable  that 
il  ffiA  the  cn>codile's  eggs  which  Water  bad 
«Re{i,  which  ar^e  undoubtedly  batebed  in  that 
loaiiner. 

When  the  young  unea  are  hatched,  they 
•re  famiHar,  and  follow  the  tirat  person  they 
meet  1  have  been  followed  luyself,  says 
Wifer,  by  many  of  these  young  ostriches; 
wlticht  at  fif^v  a^€  extremely  harmless  and 
*impltj ;  but  uj  they  grow  older,  they  become 
morv  amning  and  distrustful ;  and  run  so 
)wilt,  tlml  a  greyhound  can  searcely overtake 
thctn.  Their  flesh,  in  general,  is  good  to  be 
falea;  eipecially  if  they  be  young.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  rear  up  (locks  of 
tbejt  nmmals  tame,  particularly  as  they  are 
nilur^lly  no  familiar:  and  they  might  be 
iotmd  to  answer  domestic  purposes^  like  the 
kn  or  Ihe  turkey*  Their  Tnainteriance  could 
not  be  expensive,  if,  as  Narborougb  say  a, 
tlie|r  tive  entirely  ujK>n  grasa^ 


in  tlte  East  Indioj^,  in  which  part  of  the  world 
it  is  only  to  be  found.     Ntrxt  to  the  preceding^ 

it  is  the  largest  and  the  beavlesl  of  the  fea> 

tbered  species. 

I       The  cassowary,  tliough  not  so  large  as  the 
I  fonner,  yet  appears  more  bulky  to  the  eye  ; 

its  body  being  nearly  et^ual,  and  lis  neck  and 
;  ]ef!s  much  thicker  and  sironger  in  proporiion; 
I  this  tonformalion  gives  it  an  air  of  strength 

and  force,  which  the  fierceness  atid  singularity 
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fii  Cassawary  is  a  bird  wbicb  was  first 
bmght  into  Europe  by  the  Dutcb/from  Java, 

^  1\A»  K!trc«  And  rDinafkUilu  bird  {the  Struihit  €atm~ 
fm*i  of  Ltnnnuj)  is.  fttund  Jit  IfuHa,  Mid  Iho  most  c*rt* 
iTO  pin  */  tUu  yld  coiitiJjent  Evon  Iti  its  u£liv«  re* 
fiUfti'il  K  iint!ummiiu;  Hid  feW  tre  domesikittid,  Tha 
fafebtiui  duliifli4  of  ttiii^e  hirdi,  their  diit^gree^tt?  roice, 
■ad  y«if  bud,  iilifk  fimK  ml'tir  no  com|ffiiiiilloti  for  ibts 
*^d  reiriiiff  iTid  ifippwtJRg  itwm.  The  wild  cifwo- 
"liX  f«di  m  hniU,  tetidw  roots,  md  otfcmsionfclly  cm 
tJw  j^iitg  tif  small  niiim&l^  Tli*  lAme  are  fed  tiot  tmJy 
ih  hi\Ut  tut  oti  brvtd,  of  wLkb  tli^v  <  unaurtK!  *Jbmt 

VQt.    M 


of  ita  countenance  conspire  to  render  form  id  a* 
ble.  It  is  live  feet  and  a  ball  long,  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  tlie  extremily  of  the  claws. 
The  legs  are  two  feet  and  a  half  hi^h,  trotn 
the  belly  to  the  end  of  the  claws.  The  head 
and  neck  together  are  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
the  largest  toe,  including  the  claw^  is  live 
inches  long.  The  claw  aTone  of  the  least  toe, 
is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
wing  is  so  small,  that  it  does  not  appear;  il 
being  bid  under  the  feathers  of  the  back.  In 
other  birds,  a  part  of  the  feathers  serve  for 
Uigbt,  and  are  d liferent  from  those  that  s\!^^rve 
for  merely  covering ;  but  in  the  cassowary,  all 
the  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  out- 
wardly of  the  same  c^jlour.  They  are  gene- 
rally double^  having  two  long  shafts,  which 
grow  out  of  ii  ^hort  one,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
skin.  Those  that  are  double,  are  alw'ays  o| 
an  unequal  length;  for  some  are  foutteen 
iiiebes  long,  particularly  on  the  rump;  while 
others  are  not  above  three.  The  beards  that 
adorn  the  stem  or  shaft,  are,  from  about  half 
way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
horse  hair,  without  being  subdivided  into 
fibres.  The  stem  or  shaft  is  Hat,  shining, 
black,  and  knotted  below;  and  from  each 
knot  there  proceeds  a  beard:    likewise   the 

four  pqunda  Brdajr.  Tltcy  run  *ery  Kwtfkl/,  tnd  oiun 
outstrip  thtj  rteettst  hofSes.  Thejf  rt.'*ist  do^s  dy  dialing 
thejn  sijvt^ry  U\q\v3^  with  iheir  feet.  lli«  mtb  Irird  g«. 
im»'ally  itiav«9  his  mute  to  tht!  i!arif$  of  ini'ubaliun,  which 
■TK  rBquirod  tiiily  at  uighi;  fur  during  Qm  tlty^  tbeif 
thnsa  greyivti  ii|^  spotted  with  grtien,  iir«  &X(>ci«ed  U 
the  ¥if ifyiitg  #fl©eti  of  the  *uu,  h«ing  stightl)'  c©vu*'d 
w!th  saiuJ  ill  the  hots  wbero  ibey  hhw  ht^L-n  bicL  lu 
cflplltity.  their  jiH^ub&tion  lasls  fifiht  ftud  twmty  days. 
Tha  fii-at  cassowary  trei  seen  iu  Eu/o|i«  wm  buught  by 
Ihe  Duteh  in  1597. 

The  htsiid  of  the  r*s«)w«iy  is  ilmost  bari!,  toverud 
ii'ith  k  l>liiish  skin,  cut  of  which  grow  &  few  scatterud 
hhlrs.  it  ia  crowned  ivlth  a  conicii  helmet,  browu  hi 
frofit  &nd  yellow  iti  other  paru;  this  helmBt  is  foiTned 
by  the  swulUng  of  the  skulUbcmtJS.  The  ihroAt  is  ttvirr- 
■pread  with  ajicuvgy  glajidtitar  tn^mibnuies,  ot  a  red  uid 
violjJl  colour,  whieh  haiig  down  In  fraiiL  Tlte  body  i.^ 
covered  vrith  fesilhers  of  a  bluish-black,  of  a  parti eukr 
chanacter,  eomcwlmt  similar  to  long  tbiii  hair.  The  fla- 
ttie r  of  the  vfiiig,  er  wjitt  rpppeseiita  the  iftinp,  (ht  it  In 
iiot  made  for  Jlight^  consists  of  five  hollow  pipesj  frae 
from,  hair,  and  wid  towards  the  bottom. 

The  whole  length,  fram  llio  beak  to  tlia  rump,  nf  this 
fittUgrywn  bird,  h  rathiT  more  Ui&ii  five  feet.  Ttie 
yoMiig  bird  hai  no  helireti  and  hij  plumes  «re  of  »  Ufiht 
red  cultsury  mtittid  vrith  grmy. 
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beards  at  Ihe  end  of  the  large  feathers  are 
perfectly  black ;  and  towards  the  root  of  a 
gray  tawny  colour ;  shorter,  more  soft,  and 
throwing  out  fine  fibres  like  down ;  so  that 
nothing  appears  except  the  ends,  which  are 
hard  and  black  ;  because  the  other  part,  com- 
posed of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are 
feathers  on  the  head  and  neck ;  but  they  are 
so  short  and  thinly  sown,  that  the  bird's  skin 
appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head,  where  they  are  a  little  longer. 
The  feathers  which  adorn  the  rump  are  ex- 
tremely  thick;  but  do  not  differ,  in  other  re- 
spects, from  the  rest,  excepting  their  being 
longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  their  feathers,  are  but  three  inches  long ; 
and  the  feathers  are  like  those  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  ends  of  the  wings  are 
adorned  with  five  prickles,  of  different  lengths 
and  thickness,  which  bend  like  a  bow ;  these 
are  hollow  from  the  roots  to  the  very  points, 
having  only  that  slight  substance  within, 
which  all  quills  are  known  to  have.  The 
longest  of  these  prickles  is  eleven  inches ; 
and  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  towards  the 
extremity  ;  the  point  seems  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  most  distin- 
guishes  this  animal  is  the  head  ;  this,  though 
small,  like  that  of  an  ostrich,  does  not  fail  to 
inspire  some  degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  is  in  a  manner  armed  with  a 
helmet  of  horny  substance,  that  covers  it  from 
the  root  of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head  back- 
wards. This  helmet  is  black  before  and  yel- 
low behind.  Its  substance  is  very  hard,  being 
formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull ;  and  it  consists  of  several  plates,  one 
over  another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  shed  every  year 
with  the  feathers ;  but  tlie  most  probable 
opinion  is^  that  it  only  exfoliates  slowly  like 
the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this  na- 
tnral  armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye 
in  this  animal,  which  is  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 
globe  being  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, gives  it  an  air  equally  fierce  and  extraordi- 
nary. A  t  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  there 
is  a  row  of  small  hairs,  over  which  there  is 
another  row  of  black  hair,  which  look  pretty 
much  like  an  eye-brow.  The  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  furnished 
also  with  plenty  of  black  hair.  The  hole  of 
the  ear  is  very  large  and  open,  being  only 
covered  with  small  black  feathers.  The  sides 
of  the  head,  about  the  eye  and  oar,  being  des- 
titute of  any  covering,  are  blue,  except  the 
middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is  white. 
The  part  of  the  bill  which  answers  to  the  upper 
jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at  the  edges 
above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of  a 
turkey-cock.     The  end  of  the  lower  mandible 


is  slightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  gray- 
ish brown,  except  a  green  spot  on  each  side. 
As  the  beak  admits  a  very  wide  opening,  this 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  bird's  menacing 
appearance.  The  neck  is  of  a  violet  colour, 
inclining  to  that  of  slate  ;  and  it  is  red  behind 
in  several  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle. 
About  the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the 
rise  of  the  large  feathers,  .there  are  two  pro- 
cesses formed  by  the  skin,  which  resemble 
somewhat  the  gills  of  a  cock,  but  that  they 
are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The  skin  which 
covers  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  on  which 
this  bird  leans  and  rests,  is  hard,  callous,  and 
without  feathers.  The  thighs  and  legs  are 
covered  with  feathers, and  are  extremely  thick, 
strong,  straight,  and  covered  with  scales  of 
several  shapes  ;  but  the  legs  are  thicker  a 
little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place. 
The  toes  are  likewise  covered  with  scalesy  and 
are  but  three  in  number  ;  for  that  which  should 
be  behind  is  wanting.  The  claws  are  of  a 
hard  solid  substance,  black  without,  and  white 
within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  cassowary  unites  with  the  double  stomach 
of  animals  that  live  upon  vegetables,  the  short 
intestines  of  these  that  live  upon  flesh.  The 
intestines  of  the  cassowary  are  thirteen  times 
shorter  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  heart  is 
very  small,  being  but  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad  at  the  base.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  has  the  head  of  a  warrior,  the  eye  of  a  lion, 
the  defence  of  a  porcupine,  and  the  swiftness 
of  a  courser. 

Thus  formed  for  a  life  of  hostility,  for  terri- 
fying others,  and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  cassowary  was  one  of  the 
most  fierce  and  terrible  animals  of  the  creation. 
But  nothing  is  so  opposite  to  its  natural  char. 
acter,  nothing  so  different  from  the  life  it  ia 
contented  to  lead.  It  never  attacks  others  ; 
and  instead  of  the  bill,  when  attacked,  it  rather 
makes  use  of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  a  horse, 
or  runs  against  its  pursuer,  beats  him  down, 
and  treads  him  to  the  ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not 
less  extraordinary  than  its  appearance.  In- 
stead of  going  directly  forward,  it  seems  to 
kick  up  behind  with  one  leg,  and  then  making 
a  bound  onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  with 
such  prodigious  velocity,  that  the  swiftest 
racer  would  be  left  far  behind. 

The  same  degree  of  voraciousness  which  we 
perceive  in  the  ostrich,  obtains  as  strongly  here. 
The  cassowary  swallows  every  thing  that  comes 
within  the  capacity  of  its  gullet  The  Dutch 
assert,  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glass,  iron, 
and  stones,  but  even  live  on  burning  coals, 
without  testifying  the  smallest  fear,  or  feeling 
the  least  injury.  It  is  said,  that  the  passage 
of  the  food  through  its  gullet  is  performed  so 
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fpeedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
sirallowed  whole,  pass  through  it  anbroken, 
in  the  same  form  they  went  down.  In  fact, 
the  alimentary  canal  of  this  animal,  as  was 
obserred  above,  is  extremely  short;  and  it  may 
happen  that  many  kinds  of  food  are  indiges- 
tible  in  its  stomach,  as  wheat  or  Currants  are 
to  a  man  when  swallowed  whole. 

The  cassowary's  eggs  are  of  a  gray  ash 
colour,  inclming  to  green.  They  are  not  so 
Urge  nor  so  round  as  those  of  the  ostrich. 
They  are  marked  with  a  number  of  little  tu- 
bercles of  a  deep  green,  and  the  shell  is  not 
very  thick.  The  largest  of  these  is  found 
to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  about 
twelve  the  other. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  most  eastern  Indies 
seems  to  be  the  natural  climate  of  the  cassow- 
ary.  His  domain,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  begins 
where  that  of  the  ostrich  terminates.  The 
latter  has  never  been  found  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges; while  the  cassowary  is  never  seen  nearer 
than  the  islands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the 
Molucca  Islands,  and  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  continent.  Yet  even  here  this  animal 
seems  not  to  have  multiplied  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  as  we  find  one  of  the  kings  of 
Java  making  a  present  of  one  of  these  birds 
to  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  considering  it 
as  a  very  great  rarity.  The  ostrich,  that  has 
kept  in  the  deaert  and  unpeopled  regions  of 
Africa,  is  still  numerous,  and  the  unrivalled 
tenant  of  its  own  inhospitable  climate.  But 
the  cassowary,  that  is  the  inhabitant  of  a  more 
peopled  and  polished  region,  is  growing  scar, 
ccr  every  day.  It  is  thus  that  in  proportion 
u  man  multiplies,  ail  the  savage  and  noxious 
animals  fly  before  him:  at  his  approach  they 
quit  their  ancient  habitations,  how  adapted 
ioerer  they  may  be  to  their  natures,  and  seek  a 
more  peaceable,  though  barren,  retreat;  where 
thev  willingly  exchange  plenty  for  freedom ; 
UKlencounter  all  the  dangers  of  famine,  to  avoid 
the  oppressions  of  an  unrelenting  destroyer. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  DODO. 
(Ae  Ptaie  XX.  Jtg.  28.) 

Masrino  have  generally  made  swiftness  the 
attribute  of  birds ;  but  the  dodo  has  no  title 
to  this  distinction.  Instead  of  exciting  the 
idea  of  swiftness  by  its  appearance,  it  seems 
to  strike  the  imagination  as  a  thing  the  most 
unwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its  body 
is  massive,  almost  round,  and  covered  with 
gray  feathers;  it  is  just  barely  supported 
apon  two  short  thick  legs,  like  pillars,  while 


its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a  manner 
truly  grotesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy, 
is  joined  to  the  head,  which  consists  of  two 
great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes, 
which  are  large,  black  and  prominent ;  so  that 
the  animal,  when  it  gapes,  seems  to  be  all 
mouth.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of  an  extraor- 
dinary leneth,  not  flat  and  broad,  but  thick, 
and  of  a  bluish  white^  sharp  at  the  end,  and 
each  chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions.  They 
resemble  two  pointed  spoons  that  are  laid  to- 
gether by  the  backs.  From  all  this  results  a 
stupid  and  voracious  physiognomy ;  which  is 
still  more  increased  by  a  bothering  of  feathers 
round  the  root  of  the  beak,  and  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  hood  or  cowl,  and  finishes 
this  picture  of  stupid  deformity.  Bulk,  which 
in  other  animals  implies  strength,  in  this  only 
contributes  to  inactivity.  The  ostrich,  or  the 
cassowary,  are  no  more  able  to  fly  than  the 
animal  before  us  ;  but  then  they  supply  that 
defect  by  their  speed  in  running.  The  dodo 
seems  weighed  down  by  its  own  heaviness, 
and  has  scarcely  strength  to  urge  itself  for* 
ward.  It  seems  among  birds  what  the  sloth 
is  among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  thing, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  It  is 
furnished  with  wings,  covered  with  soft  ash- 
coloured  feathers,  but  they  are  too  short  to 
assist  it  in  flying.  It  is  furnished  with  a  tail, 
with  a  few  small  curled  feathers ;  but  this  tail 
is disproportioned  and  displaced.  Its  legs  are 
too  short  for  running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to 
be  strong. '  One  would  take  it  for  a  tortoise 
that  had  supplied  itself  with  the  feathers  of  a 
bird ;  and  that  thus  dressed  out  with  the  in. 
struments  of  flight,  it  was  only  still  the  more 
unwieldy. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  who  first  discovered  it  there, 
called  it,  in  their  language,  the  nauseous  bird, 
as  well  from  its  disgusting  figure  as  from  the 
bad  taste  of  its  flesh.  However,  succeeding 
observers  contradict  the  first  report,  and  assert 
that  its  flesh  is  ffood  and  wholesome  eating. 
It  is  a  silly  simple  bird,  as  may  very  well  be 
supposed  from  its  figure,  and  is  very  easily 
taken.  Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to 
dine  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with 
that  which  some  travellers  have  described 
under  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  remains  un- 
certain. The  country  from  whence  they  both 
come  is  the  same  ;  their  incapacity  of  flying 
is  the  same ;  the  form  of  the  wings  and  body 
in  both  are  similar ;  but  the  chief  difference 
^iven  is  in  the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which 
in  the  female  of  the  bird  of  Nazareth  are  said 
to  be  extremely  beautiful ;  and  in  the  length 
of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo  are  short ;  in 
the  other,  are  described  as  long.  Time  and 
future  observation  must  clear  up  these  doubts ; 
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and  the  teslimoiij  of  a  single  witness,  who 
shall  have  seen  both,  will  throw  more  light  on 
the  subject  than  the  reasonings  of  a  hundred 
philosophers.' 


1  The  dodo,  described  sbore,  It  now  supposed  to  have 
become  extinct,  and  its  former  existence  has  eren  been 


called  f  n  question  by  some  writers.  Instead  of  entering 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  been  yerj  larftelf  <Bscasird 
by  naturalists,  and  which  could  not  be  trested  of  withoot 
occupying  much  room,  we  refer  to  a  paper  l>y  Mr  Don. 
oen,  in  the  ISth  No.  of  the  Zoological  Jonrnal,  where 
the  most  complete  Tlew  of  the  evidenee  as  to  the  recent 
exfsteore  and  prsseut  extlnctionof  the  dodols  giTen. 
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BOOK    II. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

O?  RAFAdOtJS  BIBBS  IN  QSHXBAL 


Therk  seems  to  obtain  a  general  resem- 
blance in  all  the  classes  of  nature.  As  among 
(foadnipeds,  a  part  were  seen  to  live  upon  the 
v^etable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  another 
part  upon  the  flesh  of  each  other  ;  so  among 
birds,  some  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and 
others  by  rapine,  destroying  all  such  as  want 
force  or  swiftness  to  procure  their  safety.  By 
thus  peopling  the  woods  with  animals  of  differ, 
ent  dispositions,  nature  has  wisely  provided 
for  the  multiplication  of  life  ;  since,  could  we 
suppose  that  there  were  as  many  animals  pro- 
duced as  there  were  vegetables  supplied  to 
sustain  them,  yet  there  might  still  be  another 
class  of  animals  formed,  which  could  find  a 
sufficient  sustenance  by  feeding  upon  such  of 
the  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by 
the  course  of  nature.  By  this  contrivance,  a 
greater  number  will  be  sustained  upon  the 
whole ;  for  the  numbers  would  be  but  very 
thin  were  every  creature  a  candidate  for  the 
«Mac  food.  Thus,  by  supplying  a  variety  of 
appetites,  nature  has  also  multiplied  life  in 
her  productions. 

In  thus  varying  their  appetites,  nature  has 
also  varied  the  form  of  the  animal ;  and  while 
•he  has  given  some  an  instinctive  passion  for 
animal  food,  she  has  also  furnished  them  with 
powers  to  obtain  it  All  land  birds  of  the  ra- 
pacious kinds  are  furnished  with  a  large  head, 
and  a  strong  orooked  beak,  notched  at  the  end, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey.  They 
lure  sfarong   short  legs,  and   sharp  crooked 


'  The  anlnuls  of  this  order  are  til  caraiTorous:  they 
undata  io  pairs,  build  their  nests  in  the  most  lofty 
■ituaUons,  and  produce  generaUy  four  young  ones  at  a 
Ijreod:  and  the  female  is  mostly  larger  than  the  male. 
The?  ecaOA  of  vultures,  eagles,  hawks,  and  owlt. 


talons,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  it  Their 
bodies  are  formed  for  war,  being  fibrous  and 
muscular ;  and  their  wings  for  swiftness  of 
flight,  being  well  feathered  and  expansive. 
The  sight  of  such  as  prey  by  day  is  astonish- 
ingly quick ;  and  such  as  ravage  by  night, 
have  their  sight  so  fitted  as  to  see  objects  in 
darkness  with  extreme  precision. 

Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for 
the  food  they  seek  for.  Their  stomach  is  simple 
and  membranous,  and  wrapt  in  fat  to  increase 
the  powers  of  digestion  ;  and  their  intestines 
are  short  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is 
succulent  and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of 
intestinal  tube  to  form  it  into  a  proper  nour. 
ishment  Their  food  is  flesh ;  which  does  ^ 
not  require  a  slow  digestion  to  be  converted 
into  a  similitude  of  substance  to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a  life  ot 
solitude  and  rapacity.  They  inhabit  by  choice 
the  most  lonely  places,  and  the  most  desert 
mountains.  Thev  make  their  nests  in  the 
clifb  of  rooks,  and  on  the  highest  and  most 
inaccessible  trees  of  the  forest  Whenever 
they  appear  in  the  cultivated  plain  or  the 
warbling  grove,  it  is  only  for  the  purposes  of 
depredation  ;  and  are  gloomy  intruders  on  the 
general  joy  of  the  landscape.  They  spread 
terror  wherever  they  approach  :  all  that  var. 
iety  of  music  which  but  a  moment  before  en. 
livened  the  grove,  at  their  appearing  is  in- 
stantly at  an  end  :  every  order  of  lesser  birds 
seek  for  safety,  either  by  concealment  or  flight; 
and  some  are  even  driven  to  take  protection 
with  man,  to  avoid  their  less  merciful  pursuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  smaller 
race  of  birds,  if,  as  they  are  weaker  than  all, 
they  were  also  pursued  by  all ;  but  it  is  con- 
trived wisely  for  their  safety,  that  every  order 
of  carnivorous  birds  seek  only  for  such  as  arc 
of  the  size  most  approaching  their  own.  The 
eagle  flies  at  the  bustard  or  thepheasant ;  the 
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sparrow-hawk  pursues  the  thrush  and  linnet 
Nature  has  provided  that  each  species  should 
make  war  only  on  such  as  arc  furnished  with 
adequate  means  of  escape.  The  smallest  birds 
avoid  their  pursuers  by  the  extreme  agility, 
rather  than  the  swiftness  of  their  flight ;  for 
every  order  would^  soon  be  at  an  end,  if  the 
eagle,  to  its  own  swidness  of  wing,  added  the 
versatility  of  the  sparrow. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  render 
the  tyranny  of  these  animals  more  support, 
able,  is,  that  they  are  less  fruitful  than  other 
birds ;  breeding  but  few  at  a  time.  Those  of 
the  larger  kind  seldom  produce  above  four 
eggs,  often  but  two;  those  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  never  above  six  or  seven.  The  pigeon, 
it  is  true,  which  is  their  prey,  never  breeds 
above  two  at  a  time;  but  then  she  breeds 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  carnivorous 
kinds  only  breed  annually,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, their  fecundity  is  small  in  compari- 
son. 

As  they  are  6erce  by  nature,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  tamed,  so  this  fierceness  extends 
even  to  their  young,  which  they  force  from 
the  nest  sooner  than  birds  of  the  gentler  kind. 
Other  birds  seldom  forsake  their  young  till 
able,  completely,  to  provide  for  themselves: 
the  rapacious  kinds  expel  them  from  the  nest 
at  a  time  when  they  still  should  protect  and 
support  them.  This  severity  to  their  young 
proceeds  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
themselves.  All  animals  that,  by  the  con- 
formation of  their  stomach  and  intestines,  are 
obliged  to  live  upon  flesh,  and  support  them- 
selves by  prey,  though  they  may  be  mild 
when  young,  soon  become  fierce  and  mischiev- 
ous, by  the  very  habit  of  using  those  arms 
with  which  they  are  supplied  by  nature.  As 
it  is  only  by  the  destruction  of  other  animals 
that  they  can  subsist,  they  become  more  furi- 
ous  every  day ;  and  even  the  parental  feelings 
are  overpowered  in  their  general  habits  of 
cruelty.  If  the  power  of  obtaining  a  supply 
be  difficult,  the  old  ones  soon  drive  their  brood 
from  the  nest  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  often 
destroy  them  in  a  fit  of  fury  caused  by  hun- 
ger. 

Another  effect  of  this  natural  and  acquired 
severity  is,  that  almost  all  birds  of  prey  are 
unsociable.  It  has  long  been  observed  by 
Aristotle,  that  all  birds  with  crooked  beaks 
and  talons  are  solitary:  like  quadrupeds  of 
the  cat  kind,  they  lead  a  lonely  wandering 
life,  and  are  united  only  in  pairs,  by  that  in- 
stinct which  overpowers  their  rapacious  habits 
of  enmity  with  all  other  animals.  As  the 
male  and  female  are  often  necessary  to  each 
other  in  their  pursuits,  so  they  sometimes  live 
together ;  but  except  at  certain  seasons,  they 
most  usually  prowl  alone ;  and,  like  robbers, 
enjoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of  their  plunder 


All  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one 
singularity,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account. 
All  the  males  of  these  birds  are  about  a  third 
less,  and  weaker  than  the  females,  contrary 
to  what  obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among 
which  the  males  are  always  the  largest  and 
the  boldest :  from  thence  the  male  is  called  by 
falconers  a  tareel;  that  is,  a  tierce  or  third 
less  than  the  other.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference cannot  proceed  from  the  necessity  of 
a  larger  body  in  the  female  for  the  purpose  of 
breemng,  and  that  her  volume  is  thus  in- 
creased  by  the  quantity  of  her  eggs ;  for  in 
other  birds,  that  breed  much  faster,  and  that 
lay  in  much  greater  proportion,  such  as  the 
hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheasant,  the  male  is  by 
much  the  largest  of  the  two. 

Whatever  be,  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  females,  as  Willoughby  expresses  it,  are 
of  greater  size,  more  beautiful  and  lovely  for 
shape  and  colours,  stronger,  more  fierce  and 
generous,  than  the  males ;  whether  it  may  be 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  female  to  be  thus 
superior,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  pro- 
vide, not  only  for  herself,  but  her  young  ones 
also. 

These  birds,  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carni- 
vorous kind,  are  all  lean  and  meagre.  Their 
flesh  is  stringy  and  ill-tasted,  soon  corrupting, 
and  tinctured  with  the  flavour  of  that  animal 
food  upon  which  they  subsist  NeverthelcM, 
Belonius  asserts,  that  many  people  admire  the 
flesh  of  the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  dress  them 
for  eating,  when  they  meet  with  any  accident 
that  unfits  them  for  the  chase.  He  asserts, 
that  the  osprey,  a  species  of  the  eagle,  when 
young,  is  excellent  food  ;  but  he  contents  him. 
self  with  advising  us  to  breed  these  birds  op 
for  our  pleasure  rather  in  the  field,  than  for 
the  table. 

Of  land  birds  of  a  rapacious  nature,  there 
are  five  kinds.  The  eagle  kind,  the  hawk 
kind,  the  vulture  kind,  the  homed  and  the 
screech  owl  kind.  The  distinctive  marks  of 
this  class  are  taken  from  their  claws  and  beak  : 
their  toes  are  separated  :  their  legs  are  feath- 
ered to  the  heel :  their  toes  are  four  in  num- 
ber ;  three  before,  one  behind  :  their  beak  is 
short,  thick,  and  crooked. 

The  eagle  kind  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  his  beak,  which  is  straight  till  towards 
the  end,  when  it  begins  to  hook  downwards. 

The  vulture  kind  is  distinguished  by  the 
head  and  neck  ;  which  are  without  feathers. 

The  hawk  kind  by  the  beak  ;  being  hooked 
from  the  very  root 

The  horned  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  standing  forwards ;  and  by  some 
feathers  on  the  head  that  stand  out,  resem- 
bling horns. 

The  screech-owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  standing  forward  and  being  with 
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out  horns.     A  description  of  one  in  each  kind , 
wHl  senre  for  all  the  rest. 


CHAR  11. 

THE  SAGL£  AlVD  ITS  AFFINITIBS. 

Thb  Golden  Eagle  is  the  largest  and  the 
noblest  of  all  those  birds  that  have  received 
the  name  of  eagle.     It  weighs  above  twelve 


poonds.  Its  length  Is  three  feet ;  the  extent 
of  its  wings,  seven  feet  four  inches  ;  the  bill 
is  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour  ; 
and  the  eye  of  a  hazel  colour.  The  sight  and 
sense  of  smelling  are  very  acute.  The  head 
and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow  sharp-pointed 
feathers,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  bordered 
with  tawny ;  but  those  on  the  crown  of  the 
head*  in  very  old  birds,  turn  gray.  The  whole 
body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a  dark 
brown ;  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely 
cboded  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same.  The 
wings,  when  clothed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  The  quilLfeathers  are  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  the  shafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep 
brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with 
an  obscure  ash-colour,  and  usually  white  at 
the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  yel. 
low,  short,  and  very  strong,  being  three  inches 
in  drcumference,  and  feathered  to  the  very 
feet  The  toes  are  covered  with  large  scales, 
and  armed  with  the  most  formidable  claws, 
the  middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the 
ring-tailed  eagie  ,^  the  common  eagle,  the  bald 
eoj^/e,  the  white  eaglcy  the  hough-footed  eagle, 
the  eme,  the  black  eagle,  the  ospreyy  the  sea 
^ogky  and  the  crowned  eagle.  These,  and  others 
that  might  be  added,  form  different  shades  in 
this  fierce  family  ;  but  have  all  the  same  ra- 
pacity, the  same  general  form,  the  same  habits, 
and  the  same  manner  of  bringing  up  their 
young. 

In  general,  these  birds  are  found  in  moun- 
tainous and  ill-peopled  countries,  and  breed 


*  Tlie  ring.4ul«d  eagle  is  dow  geDerally  believed  to  bo 
tlie  youog  of  the  golden  eagle. 


among  the  loftiest  cliffs.  They  choose  those 
places  which  are  remotest  from  man,  upon 
whose  possessions  they  but  seldom  make  their 
depredations,  being  contented  rather  to  follow 
the  wild  game  in  the  forest,  than  to  risk  their 
safety,  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

This  fierce  animal  may  be  considered  among 
birds,  as  the  lion  among  quadrupeds ;  and  in 
many  respects  they  have  a  strong  similitude 
to  each  other.  They  are  both  possessed  of 
force,  and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the 
forest  Equally  magnanimous,  they  disdain 
smaller  plunder ;  and  only  pursue  animals 
worthy  the  conquest.  It  is  not  till  after  bavin? 
been  long  provoked,  by  the  cries  of  the  rook 
or  the  magpie,  that  this  eenerous  bird  thinks 
fit  to  punish  them  with  death  :  the  eagle  also 
disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird ; 
and  will  take  up  with  no  other  prey  but  that 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  pursuits. 
How  hungry  soever  he  may  be,  he  never  stoops 
to  carrion  ;  and  when  satiated,  he  never  re- 
turns to  the  same  carcase,  but  leaves  it  for 
other  animals,  more  rapacious  and  less  delicate 
than  he.  Solitary,  like  the  lion,  he  keeps  the 
desert  to  himself  alone  ;  it  is  as  extraordinary 
to  see  two  pair  of  eagles  in  the  same  moun. 
tain,  as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest  They 
keep  separate,  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  ; 
and  consider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the 
best  proef  of  their  dominion,  ^for  does  the 
similitude  of  these  animals  stop  here :  they 
have  both  sparkling  eyes,  and  nearly  of  the 
sanae  colour ;  their  claws  are  of  the  same  form, 
their  breath  equally  strong,  and  their  cry 
equally  loud  and  terrifying.  Bred  both  for 
war,  they  are  enemies  of  all  society  :  alike 
fierce,  proud,  and  incapable  of  being  easily 
tamed.  It  requires  great  patience  and  much 
art  to  tame  an  eagle  ;  and  even  though  taken 
young,  and  brought  under  by  long  assiduity, 
yet  still  it  is  a  dangerous  domestic,  and  often 
turns  its  force  against  its  master. 

When  brought  into  the  field  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  fowling,  the  falconer  is  never  sure  of 
its  attachment:  that  innate  pride,  and  love 
of  liberty,  still  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native 
solitudes  ;  and  the  moment  the  falconer  sees 
it,  when  let  loose,  first  stoop  towards  the 
ground,  and  then  rise  perpendicularly  into  the 
clouds,  he  gives  up  all  his  former  labour  for 
lost ;  quite  sure  of  never  beholding  his  lato 
prisoner  more.  Sometimes,  howevtr,  they 
are  brought  to  have  an  attachment  for  their 
feeder  ;  they  are  then  highly  serviceable,  and 
liberally  provide  for  his  pleasures  and  support 
When  the  falconer  lets  them  go  from  his  hand, 
they  play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their 
game  presents,  which  they  see  at  an  immense 
distance,  and  pursue  with  certain  destruction. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highest;  and 
from  thence  the  ancients  have  eiyen  him  the 
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epithet  of  the  bird  of  heaotn  Of  all  others 
also,  he  has  the  quickest  eye ;  but  his  sense 
of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vul- 
ture. He  never  pursues,  therefore,  but  in 
sight ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prej,  he 
8toops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its 
freight,  always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before 
he  carries  it  off.  As  his  wing  is  very  power, 
ful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  suppleness  in  the 
joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rise 
when  down ;  however,  if  not  instantly  pur- 
sued, he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off 
geese  and  cranes.  He  also  carries  away 
haresy  lambs,  and  kids;  and  often  destroys 
fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and 
carries  a  part  of  their  flesh  to  his  retreat  In> 
fants  themselves,  when  left  unattended,  have 
been  destroyed  by  these  rapacious  creatures ; 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Gany- 
mede's being  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  hea- 
ven. 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two 
children  being  carried  off  by  eagles  ;  but  for- 
tunately they  received  no  hurt  bv  the  way ; 
and,  the  eagles  being  pursued,  the  children 
were  restored  unhurt  out  of  the  nests  to  the 
affiirhted  parents. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a  formidable 
neighbour ;  but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up 
its  young.  It  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well 
as  the  male,  exert  all  their  force  and*industry 
to  supply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  history 
of  Kerry,  relates,  that  a  poor  man  in  that 
country  got  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  hb 
family,  during  a  summer  of  famine,  out  of  an 
eagle  8  nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food, 
which  was  plentifully  supplied  by  the  old 
ones.  He  protracted  their  assiduity  beyond 
the  usual  time,  by  clipping  their  wings,  and 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  young ;  and  very 
probably  also,  as  I  have  known  myself,  by  so 
tying  them  as  to  increase  their  cries,  which  is 
always  found  to  increase  the  parent's  despatch 
to  procure  them  provision.  It  was  lucky, 
however,  that  the  old  eagles  did  not  surprise 
the  country. m^  as  he  was  thus  employed, 
as  their  resentment  might  have  been  danger- 
ous- 
It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same 
country,  that  a  peasant  resolved  to  rob  the  nest 
of  an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a  small  island  in 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Ki Harney.  He  accord, 
iiigly  stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  island 
while  the  old  ones  were  away ;  and,  robbing 
ihe  nest  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim 
back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  m  a  string ;  but 
while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water, 
the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  despatched  him 
with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

In  order  to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds, 


there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney  Islands «  whioh 
entitles  any  person  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen 
out  of  every  house  in  the  parish  in  which  the 
plunderer  is  killed.^ 


1  In  Eogland  tnd  the  south  of  Scotluid  the  golden 
eagle  may  be  accounted  rare,  Teiy  few  districts  of  the 
former  being  adapted  to  its  dispoaiUon,  or  suitable  for 
breeding  places.  Some  parts  of  Derbyshire  are  recorded 
as  haTing  possessed  eyries;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales  there  are  others,  and  the  precipices  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  also  boasted  of  them.  Upon 
the  wild  ranges  of  the  Scottish  Border,  one  or  two  paijs 
used  to  breed,  but  their  nest  has  not  been  known  for 
twenty  years,  though  a  straggler  in  winter  sometimes  is 
yet  seen  amidst  their  defiles.  It  is  not  until  we  really 
enter  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  one  of  the  grand 
and  romantic  passes,  that  this  noble  bird  can  be  said  oc 
casionallv  to  occur,  and  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  very 
centre  of  their  "wildiiess,"  that  he  can  be  frequently 
seen.  But  the  species  must  be  gradually,  though  surely 
decreasing,  for  such  is  the  depredation  committed  among 
the  flocks  during  the  season  of  lambing,  and  which  is 
the  time  when  a  laife  supply  of  food  is  required  by  the 
parent  birds  for  their  young,  that  every  device  is  em. 
ployed,  and  expense  incurred  by  rewards,  for  their  de. 
struction.  From  March,  1881,  to  March,  1834,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland  alone,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
ooe  old  birds,  with  fifty-three  young  and  eggs,  were  de- 
stroyed,  which,  while  it  shows  that  the  bird  is  not  of 
that  extreme  rarity  which  is  sometimes  supposed,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  tells  us  that  if  the  war  of  extermination 
be  continued,  we  shall  ere  lung  look  in  vain  for  this  ap- 
propriate ornament  of  our  northern  landscape.  In  Ire* 
land  it  is  generally  distributed  where  the  situatioos  an 
favourable,  but  at  the  same  time  is  much  more  uncom- 
mou  than  the  sea  eagle.  The  Horn  Head,  the  mouTi. 
tain  of  Rosheen,  near  Dunfanaghy,  Achill  Island,  and 
Crowpatric,  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Thompson  as  now  or 
formerly  containing  eyries  on  their  precipices;  finom 
Rosheen  they  have  been  now  driven  o^  oo  account  of 
the  destruction  done  to  the  flocks.  The  nest,  placed  ou 
a  ledge  perfectly  inaccessible,  was  set  on  fire  by  burning 
a  lighted  brand,  and  was  consumed  with  its  tenants ; 
the  parents  have  since  forsaken  a  station  where  they  had 
been  attacked  in  a  manner  so  unusual. 

The  eyry  of  the  golden  eagle  is  placed  on  the  hce  of 
some  stupendous  cliff  situated  inland;  the  nest  is  built 
on  a  projecting  shelve,  or  on  some  stumped  tree  that 
grows  from  the  rock,  generally  in  a  situation  perfectly 
inaccessible  without  some  artificial  means,  and  ofteo  out 
of  the  reach  of  shot  either  from  below  or  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice.  It  is  composed  of  dead  branches,  roots 
of  heather,  &c.,  entangled  strongly  together,  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  lining  in  the  in- 
side ;  the  eggs  are  two  in  number,  white,  with  pale 
brown  or  purplish  blotches,  most  numerous  and  largest 
at  the  thicker  end.  During  the  season  of  incubation, 
the  quantity  of  food  that  is  procured  and  brought  hither 
is  almost  incredible  ;  it  Is  pomposed  of  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  or  their  young,  of  those  wild  districts  called 
forests,  which,  though  indicating  a  wooded  region,  are 
often  tracts  where  for  miles  around  a  tree  is  not  seen. 
Hares,  lambs,  and  the  ]roung  of  deer  and  roebuck,  grouse, 
black  game,  ptarmigan,  curlews,  and  plovers,  all  roniri. 
bute  to  the  feasL 

The  manner  in  which  the  eagles  hunt  or  survey  tht 
ground  is  by  soaring  above,  often  to  an  immense  height, 
the  ascent  is  performed  by  circles,  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  flight.  When  the  prey  is  perceived,  it  is  rushed  upon 
by  a  rapid  and  instantaneous  sweep ;  and  surprised  ere 
it  can  escape,  or  paralyzed  by  terror,  the  object  is  gene- 
rally at  once  seised.  The  weight  of  the  birds  and  the 
great  resistance  presented  to  the  air  by  their  large  bodie:i 
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The  nest  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in 
the  most  inaccessible  cliff  of  the  rock,  and 
often  shielded  firom  the  weather  hj  some  jut- 
ting crag  that  hangs  over  It  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  wholly  exposed  to  the  winds,  as  well 
sideways  as  above  ;  for  the  nest  is  flat,  though 
built  with  great  labour.     It  is  said  that  the 
same  nest  serves  the  eaele  during  life  ;  and  in- 
deed the  pains  bestowed  in  forming  it  seems  to 
argue  as  much.     One  of  these  was  found  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  which  Willoughby 
thus  describes.    ''  It  was  made  of  great  sticks, 
resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the 
other  on  two  birch  trees.     Upon  these  was  a 
layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a  layer  of 
heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes  again :  upon 
which  lay  one  young  one^  and  an  addle  egg  ; 
and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three  heath- 
poults.    The  nest  was  about  two  yards  square, 
and  had  no  hollow  in  it     The  young  eagle 
was  of  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of  almost  the 
weight  of  a  goose,  rough  footed,  or  feathered 
down  to  the  fopt^  having  a  white  ring  about 
the  tail"   Such  is  the  place  where  the  female 
eagle  deposits  her  eggs ;  which  seldom  exceed 
two  at  a  time  in  the  largest  species,  and  not 
above  three  in  the  smallest     It  is  said  that 
she  hatches  them  for  thirty  days:   but  fre- 
quently, even  of  this  small  number  of  eggs,  a 
part  IS  addled ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  three  eaglets  in  the  same  nest     It  is 
asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  are 


ind  expaosiTo  wings,  preTent  pursuit  being  oft«n  tried, 
though  we  haTe  instances  mentioned.  Montague  re- 
lates one  where  a  wounded  grouse  ww  seized  before  the 
gons  eould  be  reloaded,  and  another,  where  a  blacli  cocic 
WM  ^ruog  and  instantly  pursued  ;  '*  the  eagle  made 
iSTeral  pounces  in  our  Tiew,  but  without  success." 

Mr  Tbompflon  has  given  us  the  following  information 
of  the  manner  of  hunting. — An  eagle  was  seen  by  Mr 
AdaoiB,  lately  gamekeeper  at  Glencairi\,  in  pursuit  of  a 
hirs  The  poor  animal  took  refuge  under  every  bush 
tost  presented  itself  which,  as  often  as  she  did,  the 
>s^  approached  the  bush,  so  near  apparenUy  to  beat  the 
tdp  of  it  with  his  wings,  and  thereby  forced  the  hare  to 
lesfe  her  place  of  re&ge.  In  this  way  she  was  oTent- 
«llydriTeo  to  open  ground,  which  did  not  long  avail,  as 
the  eagle  soon  came  up  with  and  bore  her  oiT.  Another 
sneedote  Is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  sporting  friend. 
**  When  out  hunting  among  the  Belfast  mountains,  an 
csfle  appeared  above  his  hounds  as  they  came  to  fault 
on  the  ascent  to  Devis,  the  highest  of  the  chain.  As 
thejr  caine  on  the  scent  again,  and  were  at  full  cry,  the 
eagls  far  a  short  time  kept  above  them,  but  at  length 
*dnnesd  and  carried  off  the  hare,  when  at  the  distance 
tf  from  three  to  (our  hundred  paces  before  the  hounds." 
The  distribution  of  this  species  extends  over  the 
Borthera  parts  of  Europe;  but  towards  tlie  south  the 
hnds  become  less  frequent  It  also  inhabits  North 
America,  but  appears  to  be  there  generally  rare,  although 
hi  the  United  Sutes,  accordmg  to  Audubon,  it  is  fre. 
VMntlyseen.  In  the  fur  countries  it  again  becomes 
nre;  and  the  above  mentioned  naturalist  saw  a  single 
^meo  only  on  tlie  coast  of  Labrador,  "  sailing  at  the 
vsig^  of  a  few  yards  above  the  moss-covered  surface  of 
•hf  dreaiy  rocks."— iVirfiwtilul't  X4*rary,  eof.  IX.  hw 
^  ^Wte  Jar^Mt,  Bart,  Bdin.  1838. 
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somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kilb  the  most 
feeble  or  the  most  voracious.  If  this  happens, 
it  must  proceed  only  from  the  necessities  of 
the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  support ;  and  is  content  to  sacrifice  a  part 
to  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  when  they  come  to  be 
adult  They  are  at  first  white ;  then  inclin. 
ing  to  vellow ;  and  at  last  of  a  lieht  brown. 
Age,  hunger,  long  captivity,  and  diseases, 
make  them  whiter.  It  is  said  they  live  above 
a  hundred  years ;  and  that  they  at  last  die, 
not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beaks  turning 
inward  upon  the  under  mandible,  and  thus 
preventing  their  taking  any  food  They  are 
equally  remarkable,  says  Mr  Pennant,  for 
their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  sustain, 
in^  a  long  abstinence  from  ibod.  One  of 
this  species,  which  has  now  been  nine  years 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Owen  Holland,  of 
Conway,  lived  thirtv-two  years  with  the  gen. 
tleman  who  made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but 
what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  same  bird 
also  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other 
remark ;  having  once,  through  the  neglect  of 
servants,  endured  hunger  for  twenty*one  days, 
without  any  sustenance  whatever. 

Those  eagles  which  are  kept  tame,  are  fed 
with  every  kind  of  flesh,  whether  fresh  or 
corrupting  ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiencv  of 
that,  bread,  or  other  provision,  will  suffice. 
It  is  very  dangerous  approaching  them  if  not 
quite  tame  ;  and  they  sometimes  send  forth  a 
loud  piercing  lamentable  cry,  which  renders 
them  still  more  formidable.  The  eagle  drinks 
but  seldom ;  and  perhaps,  when  at  libeity, 
not  at  all,  as  the  blood  of  its  prey  serves  to 
quench  its  thirst  The  eagle's  excrements  are 
always  soft  and  moist,  and  tinged  with  that 
whitish  substance  which,  as  was  said  before, 
mixes  in  birds  with  the  urine. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  and 
habitudes  of  tho  eagle;  however,  in  some  these 
habitudes  differ,  as  the  sea  eagle  and  the 
osprey  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  and  consequently 
build  their  nests  on  the  shore,  and  by  the 
sides  of  rivers  on  the  ground  among  reeds ; 
and  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  less 
than  those  of  a  hen,  of  a  white  elliptical  form. 
They  catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fish, 
by  darting  down  upon  them  from  above.  The 
Italians  compare  tne  violent  descent  of  these 
birds  on  their  prey  to  the  fall  of  lead  into 
water  ;  and  call  them  aquiia  piombina^  or  the 
leaden  eagle. 

Nor  is  the  bald  eagle,  (see  Plate  XV.  fig. 
2.)  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina, 
less  remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  birds  breed  in  that  country  all  the  year 
round     When  the  eaglets  are  J^ust  covered 
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with  down,  and  a  sort  of  white  woolly  fea. 
then,  the  female  eagle  lays  a^ain.  These 
eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of 
the  younff  onei  that  continue  in  the  nest ;  so 
that  the  flight  of  one  brood  makes  room  for 
the  next  that  are  but  just  hatched.  These 
birds  fly  very  heavily;  so  that  they  cannot 
overtake  their  prey,  like  others  of  the  same 
denomination.  To  remedy  this,  they  often 
attend  a  sort  of  fishing-hawk,  which  they 
pursue,  and  strip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  hawk 
flies  swifter  than  they.  These  eagles  also 
generally  attend  upon  fowlers  in  the  winter ; 
and  when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are 
sure  to  be  seized  by  the  eagle,  though  they 
may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This  bird  will  often 
also  steal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to 
the  nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs,  sticks, 
and  rubbish ;  it  is  large  enough  to  fill  the 
bodvof  a  cart;  and  is  commonly  full  of  bones 
half  eaten,  and  putrid  flesh,  the  stench  of 
which  is  intolerable.^ 

The  distinctive  marks  of  each  species  are 
as  follow: 


1  Wilsoo,  in  hit  American  Ornithology,  gives  the 
following  spirited  descrtptioo  of  the  bald  or  white-beaded 
eagle. 

The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara,  he  says,  is  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  those  birds,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  carcasses 
of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  rarious  other  animals,  that 
in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  rirer  above  the  falls  have 
been  dragged  into  the  current,  and  precipitated  down 
that  tremendous  gulf,  where,  among  the  rocks  that 
bound  the  rapids  below,  thejr  furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the 
vulture,  the  raven,  and  the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the 
present  account. 

This  bird  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being 
common  to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude,  to  the  borders  of  the 
torrid  sone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and 
along  the  shores  and  clifli  of  our  lakes  and  large  rivers. 
Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding 
equally  on  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land:  pos- 
sessing powers  of  flight  capable  of  outstripping  even  the 
tempests  themselves  ;  unawed  by  anything  but  man ;  and 
from  the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an  immeitfurable  expanse  of 
forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep  below  him,  he  ap. 
pears  indifferent  to  the  little  localities  of  change  of  sea. 
sons;  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can  pass  from  summer  to 
winter,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  at^- 
mosphere,  the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  from  thence 
descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
earth.  He  is  therefore  found  at  all  seasons  in  the 
countries  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  all  such  places  as  have 
been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has  for 
fish.  In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character,  which 
is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyrannical  ;  attri- 
butes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occasions ;  but  when 
pnt  ferth,  overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated  on  the 
high  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree  that  commands  a 
wide  view  of  the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  fea. 
thered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below : 
the  snow.white  gulls  skiwly  winnowing  the  air;  the  bu*]r 


The  goi€kn  eagle  •  of  a  tawny  iron  colour ; 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  reddish  iron  ;  the  tail 
feathers  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  cross 
bands  of  tawny  iron  ;  the  legs  covered  with 
tawny  iron  feathers. 

The  common  eagle  :  of  a  brown  colour ;  tbc 
bead  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to 
red  ;  the  taO  feathers  white,  blackening  at  tlie 
ends  ;  the  outer  ones,  on  each  side,  of  an  ash 
colour  ;  the  legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a 
reddish  brown. 

The  bald  eagle:  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail  feathers,  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eagle  :  the  whole  white. 

The  rough-footed  eagle  *  of  a  dirty  brown  ; 
spotted  under  the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with 
white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white  at  the  be. 
ginning  and  the  point ;  the  leg-feathers  dirty 
brown,  spotted  with  white. 

The  white-tailed  eagle  i  dirty  brown  ;  head 
white  ;  the  stems  of  the  feathers  black  ;  the 
rump  inclining  to  black :  the  tail  feathers,  the 
first  half  black,  the  end  half  white  ;  legs 
naked.* 


trimgm  (sandpipers)  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surfece ;  silent  and  watchful 
cranes,  intent  and  wading;  damorons  crows,  and  ail 
the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this 
vast  liquid  magaxine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these 
hovers  one  whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  his  atte n. 
tion.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing,  and  sodden  sus. 
pension  in  the  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish.hawk 
{Pandion  Hali^ttmt,  Savigny,)  settling  over  some  de- 
voted victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  with  halNopened  wings,  on  the 
branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapki  as  an  arrow 
from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention, 
the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in 
the  deep,  making  the  surge  foam  around.  At  this  mo- 
ment  the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardour;  and 
levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  onre 
more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting 
in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the 
signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air.  Instantly 
gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fisluhawk ;  each  ex. 
erts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in 
the  rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolu. 
tions.  The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and 
is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when  with 
a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execra- 
tion, the  latter  drops  his  fish ;  the  eagle,  poising  him- 
self for  a  moment  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  des. 
cends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it 
reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill>gotten  booty  silently 
away  to  the  woods. 

These  predatory  aUacks  and  defensive  manoeuvres  o( 
the  eagle  and  fish-hawk  are  matters  of  daily  observation 
along  the  whole  of  our  sea-board,  from  Georgia  to  New 
England,  and  frequently  excite  great  interest  In  the 
spectators.  Sympathy,  however,  on  this  as  on  most 
other  occasions,  generally  sides  with  the  honest  and  la- 
borious sufierer,  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  power,  hi- 
justice,  and  rapacity,  qualities  for  which  our  hero  is  so 
generally  notorious,  and  which,  in  his  superior,  man, 
are  equally  detestable.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fi$h, 
they  seem  altogether  out  of  the  question. — Amer.  Onuiei. 

>  This  bird  often  presents  a  fine  feature  In  the  wud 
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TUe  tniM  I  a  dirty  iron  colour  abovei  an  iron 
mixed  wiih  bkck  below  ;  tlie  head  and  neck 
ash,  miaed  with  chestnut;  the  points  of  the 
«rmgft  blackish  ;  the  tail  featliers  white  ;  the 
legs  naked. 

^be  bhek  eagh  :  bbckish  ;  the  head  and 
upper  neck  mixed  with  red ;  the  tail  featiiers^ 
the  6rHt  ball  white,  speckled  with  black  ;  thcr 


Biitafq  iTfr  th«  nortlierti  CfiUti  of  Sci^tJuid,  whtsrij  I  Lie 
iMdtofkds  reach  «  stupcnduus  helgKl,  Are  pcriieiidieulrir 
mt  IIm  Iftce,  AEid  where  tiui  sbeWes  tnd  Lodges  f  eleitcd 
lair  •  Imseiiiiij^  or  rciosttng  plAcf,  r&ii  be  tenanted  seizure 
fi'oaa  th«  mr«ads  of  in  ■ggrcf^or,  ^llhvT  from  above  cr 
iejic«th.  Hti«  be  rt^ldifs  con*Uiiily  at  ^ne  sta*on,  ur 
hm  Eiitl«  t.  t*k  fibcUer  durUtg  the  iiighC,  nTlt^r  hEs  Tnori; 
■Sieudcd  buulUig  evc^iir>iuf)i ;  hJg  screami  scared/ 
mntd  ahof  the  ittiiii?  of  th«  fui^e  below,  w  Uie  btoim 
wtii^  inaj  rage  armind  tiie  rodty  piniiairles ;  hut  Lhe 
^rmiiurial  sliriik  hcudlu  a  moment  of  ^u!eL^  tells  furtL 
bij  cm  the  i  mag  mat  ion  while  vievdng  luch  sciiiies,  and 
liw  aobJb  biktl  iilDi&«:lf  alone  attracts  the  eyt;  Kmidsit  the 
imneffiNn  »pa  fowl  hb  eumpamuiis,  hts  palc^  gray  tinted 
l^luaamge  uid  port;  ouLvpre^  tail,  being  marked  ohjei-ls, 
irfeieii  o|>pofctl  to  itie  dark  grti'n  sea^  <jr  the  dtrt'p  and 
fioh  ft)udc»  of  many  of  thc^e  £pkjidid  preripirei.  ]u 
Mck  «itilii1«is  thti  eyri«'^  are  most  frequently  found, 
tad  the  i*est  U  there  reared,  and  the  young  are  Jiatchtd 
In  Mfctf,  notwjtb&tiitdlng  thij  tiribe^  o^ered  for  th(^l^ 
de^buctioti.  Th«  iie»t  it  aba  s<»metlni@s  placed  in  more 
ittljjid  Hte«^  Thfl  preefpitiius  cf%gs  overhanging  some 
ii^lttm  lot^h  are  often  choat^n,  and  iuch  j$  '*  Eaglt^s^ 
Criig,"  amcttg  the  lakes  of  the  English  border^  and  the 
»«  E*g1e~«  nest/*  *i  KiUiinvey.  Trets  are  also  selected, 
Uiot^b  much  lets  frrqutiiitly*  We  visited  a  tie$C  plM't^d  on 
ati  i^cd  tarrh^  fioviing  on  one  iff  tl>e  romantic  hiands  in 
L«)cb  Awe.  It  wait  large  fabrk'  of  sticks  plai^d  about  hiJf 
m%j  op  Ibe  tree,  (the  nest  of  a  sparnnwhawk  Tia»  a  model 
•f  H  In  miumttire^  bnUt  cLo^e  to  the  sttm,  very  flkt,  but 
Uroo^lj  composed  of  sticks  and  roots^  and  ]^ned  in  a 
wy  mffCvlJaiieaui  manner;  vvc>ol  romied  the  ^reate&l 
fmrtt  hkisi  alEo,  and  a  child^s  bonnetr  and  a  part  qS  a 
bddte  werfl  in  its  f^ti-m  titre.  The  egg»  are  gt'iieraJly 
t«<^  III  tiumber^  larger  tkan  Uw^  of  ttie  goldtrn  eagle^ 
rviRtd  in  foroi,  and  pnve  i<vhlle^  or  with  vciy  pale  indl^' 
tluet  bkidws^  In  England  U^e  brcedjn|t  placc-a  of  the 
Mftfagle  fcre  now  \tTy  rare,  perhapi  tml  marc  than  one 
sr  tmo.  The  birds  IhemsiiWe*  art',  Jiowevfr,  ntd  unfre- 
qiaciiUy  met  ^ith  and  shot,  both  in  Una  Eouth  and  in  the 
kordtr  eouirtJei  of  Scotland,  nhlch  are  also  beyond  their 
brredin^  rftDg^  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  thus 
ki.kft  are  In  tmmttur«  f^lumage. 

From  Ita  occurreM'e  in  greateit  numbers  near  Lh«  sea^ 
or  in  the  rlrlnity  of  some  extensive  piece  of  wati^ri  tiie 
roQiinonly  used  name  has  been  eained  for  tiiis  bird  ;  hnt 
ibcngli  deUghthig  tn  ii^h«  and  ofieu  procurtng  tli^a  kind 
^  fWod,  ve  liave  no  rerord  by  an  cye-tvitness  how  Uie 
m^fpr^f  Is  seized  ;  it  ii  uot  a  tnta  fishtr  like  the 
tup€tf,  iU  structure  ts  very  dillerentj  and  we  have  no 
aotboi-ity  fgr  helit^ring  th&t  it  plutigei.  Its  congener 
in  America  J  we  know,  depends  entirely  on  th«i  prowess 
ikf  snaibcr  UlM  fur  the  ft^h  ji  {procures,  tnd  U^  moreover, 
f  ery  awkward  In  the  attempts  whieh  it  lias  been  seen  to 
ftiak*  \ip€fn.  fitb  ii)  tbek  nMive  element.  But  tliougii 
Htb  Is  cvrlAinly  the  mmt  fatourHe  food,  nothing  seems 
Ut  rom«  &r  amiss;  dead  animals  are  sometimes  even 
ralitnr  tnd  h?  can  be  easily  ti&pped  by  a  bait  uf  raw  or 
iwwly  kiUtdJ  meat.  In  ronfimrnu'rit  vie  bive  oli^erved 
no  nicetf  white ter,  eiLccpt  hi  dj»criniinathig  a  fink  from 
Mtf  vtbef  MimI  of  food  ;  and  a  lemale  whit^h  hA$  been  long 
tn  our  famm^Q\(k4  com^  mueb  more  eagerly  to  the  frottt 


other   balf  blackish  ;  the    leg    feathers  dirty 
white. 

The  «£a  eagie  :  incHning  to  white,  jnmcd 
with  iron  brown  ;  belly  while  with  iron  col-, 
oured  spots  ;  the  covert  feathers  of  the  tail 
whiti^^h  [  the  tail  feathers  black  at  the  extrem- 
ity; the  upper  part  of  the  leg  feathera  of  an 
iron  brown. ^ 


of  htr  rag^,  and  appears  mere  tlert  thfta  usual  wbeii  i 

trout  is  presented  to  her  view* 

The  generaj  ctfluur  of  the  pkimage  of  the  tdalt  lea 
Kigle  hA  chaste  luiir  brown,  of  a  peeuliar  dull  or  opaque 
tint;  on  the  head  and  upper  parts  it  Is  paleair  the  i-entre 
of  the  back  and  under  part^  being  consiiderably  darker ; 
the  head  and  uppr  part  nf  the  neck  are  covered  vtitU 
lanceolate  shaped  feathers^  which  are  raisi-d  on  excite- 
ment or  irritation,  and  the  tint  here  is  remaikably  clear, 
appeanng  nt  a  dUtance,  vthen  Ehone  on  by  liio  lun, 
ftimost  white;  the  quilts  are  blockish  bta^n,  with  a 
purplish  tjnge,  and  have  the  slisfta  pale;  the  iii>i>er  Ult 
roverts  ftiid  tail  are  pure  nhite^  and  in  all  the  attitudes 
of  tiie  bnd  are  conspicuously  setn.  I'his  mark  of  per- 
fect piuma^e  is  con!iidered  to  be  completed  abciut  the 
thirdi  moult,  but  the  female  above  alJuded  to  had  not 
a  perfectiy  pure  t4.ii  at  the  age  ef  five  yean,  the  outer 
feathers  retnining  t  cmiiideiable  portion  of  the  brown 
mottling*  which  is  Been  in  the  second  yeeir'f  plumage. 
Kdw>  at  the  ago  of  seven  years,  the  tail  is  unsuJlitd;  the 
hill  and  cere  are  straw  yellow,  tbe  latti^r  of  a  darker, 
rather  greener  tint:  the  jr^s  is  ri'markably  beautiful,  of  a 
pale  gray! ah  honey  ye i tow,  very  brilliant  and  eii press ive. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  bird,  or  cinereous  eagle  of 
inthors,  h  generally  of  an  umber  brown,  ef  a  |  ray  or  tint 
bencaUi,  the  fc&thers  tipjted  ^^Ith  a  paler  shade,  and  often 
wldte  at  the  ha<^e ;  tJie  tall  is  motUed  wUh  pale  brownish 
white  and  clove  brown,  ai>d  with  the  sueceiisive  mouUs 
tlie  proptortion  ef  pale  colour  increases,  prevailing  most 
at  tile  bb«e  and  centre  of  Uie  tail  [  the  colour  of  liie  bill 
b  less  clear,  more  mix^ed  with  greenj  ^nd  tbe  iris  is  pale 
chestijiut  brown,  but  of  a  cleMr  eicpreisiiijn.  The  form  of 
tliis  ipeeie^  is  less  rotnpacl  and  firm  than  that  yf  tlie 
golden  eagle,  and  when  at  re«t  it  apjiears  more  sluggish, 
from  the  greater  coverts  being  brought  forward  and  kept 
In  a  hanging  pfffirticn  over  the  quills,  ciivering  the  thighs 
and  a  portion  of  the  side  of  Uie  bird.— AWuraf£rif*i  1*6' 
rary,  by  Sir  fF,  Jatdine, 

'  The  sea-eagle»  form  a  less  nubfe  i^  well  *a  a  le&i 
typical  group  thnn  the  true  eagles,  fram  which  thi-y  re- 
cede considerably  both  in  organ! nation  and  habits,  'I'hfi 
rtdge  of  their  beak,  instead  of  being  ^inewhut  angutar, 
is  convex  and  compressed ;  and  their  ieg^^  instead  ^ 
heitig  plumed  down  to  the  very  toes,  are  naki?d  in  their 
lower  pari^i  the  upper  half  of  the  tarsi  alone  bi-ing 
covered  with  short  clvse-uet  feathers.  The  cere 
in  which  the  nostrils  are  perforated  is  slightly  blspld ; 
the  wings  are  long  and  powerful ;  the  anterior  surface 
uf  the  tarsi  Is  scutellated  ;  the  toes  are  free  throughout 
their  whole  e)ctent;  the  outer  one  is  capable  of  taking  a 
retroverted  direetion  v  and  ilie  elawa  are  of  unei^tial  sire, 
strongly  curved,  and  fundshed  witli  a  deep  internal 
groove.  They  have  all  a  greater  or  less  tendency  Ma 
change  fn  a  remarkable  degree  the  colour  of  their  plum* 
age  on  the  head  and  nedt  a$  they  advant-e  in  age,  evlli-' 
cing  in  this,  as  in  aeveral  other  res  pee  ts,  an  approxinna* 
tioD  to  certain  Suiith  A  merit  an  groups,  in  whu:h  tliy^ 
parts  are  feathered  fn  the  young  state  and  partially  de- 
nuded in  maturity,  and  tlirengh  them  to  the  vultures,  in 
which  the  head  and  nt'i^kare  In  all  stages  of  their  growtb 
covered  only  with  a  silky  down* 

in  the  cboire  of  their  foml  the  sea-eagles  are  far  bss 
p  scrupulaus  tliaii  tlieir  hrt^lhren  of  tl|e  land.     luhabltiiL|| 

L/iuiLiZ9G  oy  "i»i— '  ■»^' xJ' 'tjv  ■- ■^^ 
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The  ogprey:  brown  above,  white  below,  the 
back  of  the   head   white,  the   outward  tail 
feathers,  on   the   inner  side,  streaked   with 
•  white;  legs  naked.* 

moet  commonly  tho  sea-coaste,  or  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers  and  inlets,  they  make  their  prey  chiefly  of  fishes 
and  aquatic  birds.  These  they  usually  carry  off  to  de- 
vour at  the*r  leisare  either  on  the  rocks  or  in  their  nests. 
But  occasionally  when  all  other  resources  fail,  they 
fix  themselves  upon  the  dead  carcasses  of  animals  which 
are  thromi  upon  the  shore,  and  their  manner  of  feed, 
ing  under  such  circumstances  closely  resembles  the 
disgusting  voracity  of  the  vultures.  For  hours  and 
sometimes  for  days  togetlier  they  remain  stationary 
upon  the  putrid  carrion,  and  quit  ft  only  when  it  no 
longer  aflbrds  the  means  of  satiating  the  cravings  of 
their  appetite. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the  synonymy  of  the 
great  sea-eagle,  the  difierence  of  the  colours  of  the  plu. 
mage  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth,  having  misled 
authors  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  record  it  under 
several  distinct  specific  names.  Three  of  these  were 
almost  universally  admitted  until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  M.  Frederic  Curier  published  in  the  Annals 
of  the  French  museum  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  the  individuals  confine()  in  the  Jardln  des  Plantes, 
which  had  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  uniting  the 
falco  ossifragus,  alMcaudus,  and  albicilla  of  Gmelln 
under  one  common  name.  The  diflerences  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  exist  between  these  birds  have 
been  recognised  by  almost  every  subsequent  writer  as 
those  of  age  alone.  In  its  earlier  stages  its  beak  is  of 
a  bluish  horn-colour ;  its  head  and  neck  deep  bro^vn  ; 
the  plumage  of  its  upper  surface  brownish  black,  with 
a  mixture  of  whitish  or  ash-coloured  spots  on  the  back 
and  tail.  In  this  state  it  is  the  falco  ossifragus  of  syste. 
matic  writers.  As  it  advances  in  age,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  the  head  and  neck  become  of  an  ashy 
brown;  the  beak  gradually  loses  its  bluish  tinge  and 
changes  to  a  pale  yellow ;  the  white  Fpots  on  tlie  back 
disappear;  and  the  Uil  is  of  a  uniform  grayish  white: 
this  is  the  falco  albicaudos  of  Omelln,  the  petit 
pygargue  of  Buffon,  and  the  lesser  white*  tailed  eagle 
of  Latham.  When  it  has  attained  its  fifth  year  the 
change  may  be  regarded  as  complete ;  the  head  and 
neck  have  little  of  the  brown  tinge  remaining;  the 
back  is  throughout  of  a  dusky  brown  intermixed  with 
ashy  gray;  and  the  tail  is  perfectly  white.  It  has 
now  arrived  at  its  mature  state,  in  which  it  has  been 
described  and  figured  as  the  falco  albicilla,  the  grand 
pygargue,  and  the  white- tailed  or  cinereous  eagle. 
In  all  its  stages  the  cere  and  naked  parts  of  the  legs 
are  yellow ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter 
hue  than  the  upper,  and  more  thickly  interspersed 
with  pale  cinereous  spots ;  and  the  claws  are  ooropletely 
black. 

The  great  sea-eagle  is  an  Inhabitant  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  of  Northern  Asia.  It  sometimes 
builds  its  nests  in  the  olefis  of  rocks,  but  more  fre. 
quently  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree.  The  female 
lays  two  eggs,  about  the  same  slse  and  shape  as  those  of 
a  goose.  l*he  young  are  fed  with  fish  or  flesh  until  they 
are  able  to  quit  the  nest,  when  they  sally  forth  with 
their  parents  in  quest  of  their  o^vn  prey,  and  speedily 
assume  an  independent  mode  of  life. 

With  the  sea-eagles  of  Europe  and  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  are  associated  several  other  species 
of  the  eagle  tribe,  whose  essential  characters  are  nearly 
similar,  and  whose  natural  habits  may  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same.  Of  these  three  are  Asiatic, 
three  African,  two  or  three  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Polynesia,  and  two  of  South  America;  so 
Uiat  the  group  appears  to  be  universally  spread  over  all 


The  yean  k  bbme:  above,  bix>wnx8h  grey: 
below,  white, spotted  with  tawny  brown;  the 
tail  feathers,  on  the  outside  and  at  the  extrem. 
ity,  brown;  on  the  inside,  white,  streaked 
with  brown;  legs  naked. 

The  eagle  of  Brazii:  blackish  brown ;  ash 
colour,  mixed  in  the  wings ;  tail  feathers 
white;  legs  naked.      (See  Plate  XVI.  fig. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle:  with  a  topping;  atx>ve, 
blackish  brown ;  below,  white,  spotted  with 
black;  upperneck  yellow;  tail  feathers  brown, 
with  white  circles ;  leg  feathers  white,  spotted 
with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle :  with  a  topping; 
the  tail  of  an  ash  colour,  streaked  on  the  upper 
side  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondicherry ;  chestnut  colour: 
the  six  outward  tail  feathers  black  one  halt' 

the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  birds  of  which  it . 
is  composed  may  be  regarded  as  of  almost  equal  utility 
in  the  economy  of  nature  with  the  vultures,  between 
which  and  the  true  eagles  they  hold  an  lutermedlate 
station.  The  former  cousume  the  putrid  carcases  of  land 
animals,  and  the  latter  remove  the  offensive  remaina  of  fishes 
and  other  animali^  which  would  otherwise  aocionulate  in 
disgusting  quantity  alouj:  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  margins 
of  lakes.— Oar  J«u  and  Menofferiet  of  the  Zoological  SoeteU 
Dtlinealed.  VoLU, 

Amongst  the  sea-eagies  are  mdnded  theWHiTS-BBADKD 
Ska-Eaolk  {Halialut  eucoeepkalui),  the  Chiuam  Sba 
Eaolb,  and  the  Brazilian  Caracara  Eaglb  (Fe&es 
BrasUiensis).    PI.  I^  figs.  1,  8,  and  4. 

1  The  Otprey,  or  OstifragB,  Is  so  named,  because  frag- 
ments of  bones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been 
found  in  its  stomach.     Prom  its  usual  habitat  on  tU« 


8ea.8hore,  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  and  lakoa  over 
which  it  is  continually  hovering,  it  has  received  the 
denomination  of  the  great  sea-eagle ;  of  which  an  aocount 
is  given  in  the  previous  note. 

*  To  these  may  be  added,  a  species  of  sea-eagle,  which 
M.  Audubon  has  called  the  Bird  of  fTashingUfm,  as 
being  the  noblest  of  the  genus  known  to  naturalists. 

'*  It  was  on  a  winter's  evening,'*  he  says,  *'  in  the 
month  of  FebrOary,  1814,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rare  and  noble 
bird,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  delight  it  gave  me. 
We  were  on  a  trading  voyage,  ascending  the  Upper 
Mississippi, — the  keen  winter  blasts  whistled  over  our 
heads,  and  the  cold  from  which  I  suflered  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  extinguiahed  the  deep  interest  which,  at 
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VVi  mifht  now  come  to  speak:  of  tbe  viil- 
tare  kind,  as  they  hold  ihe  next  ratik  to  the 


Hbfrwtttm*,  tJjift  river  has  b«en  ^rcmt  la  iwtks  In  iiii^« 
I  Itj  HTctcbed  tt^sidfl  uur  piitroon ;  ibe  iai^ity  of  iliii 
ttr|9  vru  forgotten,  4iid  tbe  only  thing  thit  c*U«d  /urth 
Sfidleirlkn  wu  Ute  niulUtucle  of  diicka^  of  dj^rent 
fielM,  ftpevmpmni^d  b/  rast  ffocks  of  iw«ni,  whkh 
fwi  time  to  time  would  ptfs  ds.  Mj  patrDaiif  i  Can- 
Kdiui,  lad  betfD  eng«gf!d  mertiy  j^nara  in  the  lur  tr&def : 
te  VFis  fe  ffl^ti  of  mucti  InteUtgQf^es,  wko,  percelvmg 
ili*l  iEbh  bird$  bad  eiigft|(<d  my  curiosilfi  seemed  ot»ly 
iiitioiu  lo  And  somo  iiew  ohjtct  to  divert  rap.  Tiie 
^^•Migle  flew  over  ui.  *  Hi>vf  fortunate^ '  be  e^dLimisd  [ 
'Utji  »  «(hfct  I  CDuld  hi^«  ft|^hc^d«  Look  r  sir  J  tbe 
rm  H^!e,  ihd  tlie  only  oJi«  I  hi*B  sei-n  sfnre  I  kft 
lAi  kkct/  I  WKS  uiitatitty  on  my  fet^t,  ftiiil,  leaving 
itemtd  il  aiti*¥iUt«ly,  eoiiduded^  43  I  tost  it  in  tJi^ 
dteiiiM^,  thil  It  w^  ft  species  quite  new  Utma. 

"Tlie  iewei.||le  of  America  If  fuli  one«lourtb  larger 
in  iu<;  thtn  uiy  lemilo  s|)ecjmi:n  of  the  otber  kind  I 
t\K  met  ^ilh,  old  or  young.  In  tbe  United  Stites, 
InRB  %fk5!itji'hii^etu  tu  LciiiAiain  on  tlit:  ^ehbuard,  or  as 
Mc&  »f  ihe  mcrtitti  of  Lbe  M  ia&onri  Lo  ih»  iiortb-west,  ([ 
■(^  only  of  the  eit(;nt  of  cmuLiy  I  have  viAitt]td,  ai>d 
*bfit  I  imve  «eeti  lb«n]J  Ihe&e  tiirds  Are  very  rare. 
Tliii  vf  ill  apjif  tr  to  itU,  when  t  say  tliat  during  my  many 
liB|  pert griiiitioiv$  more  tJiaii  eight  or  n^ne  I  never  found, 
uid  cttly  one  nest.  IVo  yekrs  had  gori«  by  iioce  ih« 
^ttfiovfliy  of  tho  neft,  in  fruitier  evcuj^ions^  but  my 
*ttl*i  Win  no  longer  to  remain  ungratified.  In  re* 
tnslii|fri?sa  the  lllUe  villne^  of  IJetideriofii  to  Ibelioiue 

if  Dr  R— ,  abcHit  a  mile  di^Ian^  I  taw  one  rise 

f^vi  a^  tm&il  Incloiur'e  nof  a  hinidred  yards  bufors  me^ 
^JVtrt  tj|«  dfletor  had  a  few  d^ys  beibie  flaugli tiered 
■E'^e  bo^j  and  aligkt  upcui  &  low  tree  branch! tig  over 
tfte  foaC  t  prepamd  mjdfitibie^harrellet}  piece,  which 
i  rpniiAntly  earry,  ftnd  went  ilowiy  and  cautiou^iy  lo- 
"^^i  tiini; — ^quite  frai'lest,,  he  awaited  my  approach^ 
^Ing  Kpfln  me  wiili  an  ucidhimted  eye,  I  firid,  and 
^  ftiij ;  bt'fore  1  reached  Mm  he  was  dead.  Willi 
"Juidfitgiti  I  survi^jed  thi^;  magnfficent  bird  1  Had 
^  ftncst  iiimon  eyer  pl^ja^ed  turn  bs  he  did  me  ? 
"•'T.  L  na  ii»d  |jre^entud  him  lo  my  frknd*  1  he 
••*Sifj  whu  was  an  ekpcrlenced  hunterp  examined  the 
^m  trith  mnrh  (atisfactian,  and  franJiiy  ackimwledged 
U  liiNi  nf  fer  heftjre  seen  or  heard  of  it 

**'l'i>o  ninjei  I  irho^e  for  this  new  iperiea  of  eagle. 
*Tqb  Bird  e(  Washington/  miiyj  hy  some,  be  con- 
^''^erwl  ai  pripertrroiis  and  unfit;  butj  boing  indisput- 
•^y  tbt  rHjiblirit  of  the  genus  kno^i)  to  naturally t%  I 
^nistitwiii  li«  aU<*wed  to  retain  it.  To  e how,  how- 
'ffr,  ^be  mty  be  ciliriou^i  to  IcnifW  my  reA»on!i,  J  can 
JJ^y,  tiiat  ai  the  New  World  gave  m&  birth  and 
^'^*'^itht  gnsat  man  wtio  lutured  tli  iitdependencu  Is 


eagle;  but  we  are  inlerrupted  incur  rnelhod, 
by  the  consideration  of  an  enornious  bird, 
whose  place  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  bb  natu- 
ralists are  in  doubt  ivhether  to  refer  it  to 
the  eagle  tribe,  or  to  thut  of  tlie  vulture.  Iti 
gteat  fltrenglli,  force  and  vivacity^  tnight 
plead  for  its  place  among  Ibe  former;  the 
baldness  of  its  head  and  neck  might  be  thought 
to  degrade  it  among  the  latter.  Jti  this  im- 
ccrtamty,  it  will  be  enough  to  describe  the 
bird  by  the  lights  we  have,  and  leave  future 
historians  to  settle  its  rank  in  the  feathered 
creation.  Indeed,  if  size  and  strength,  com- 
bined with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity,  de- 
terve  pre-eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  it 

The  condor  possesses,  in  a  higher  degree 


next  to  my  heart  ;  he  had  such  true  neblliEy  of  mind, 
and  boDtift,  generous  feeling,  as  fs  seldtim  (fosaessed* 
He  was  brave — so  is  tlie  eagle  j  and  bis  name,  ealend- 
ing  from  pole  to  pole,  resemUks  the  mijestld  ^oaringA  uf 
the  mlghtre^it  of  the  fKalhered  trihe, 

"  The  Aight  of  thiii  bird  is  very  dj Cerent  from  that  of 
the  white-headed  eagle,  encircling  more  diameter  than 
tiie  latter  ;^%vhil«jt  sailing,  kee|}|ng  nearer  to  the  land 
and  the  surface  of  the  water; — and  when  about  to  divu 
hf  fi&h,  falling  in  a  circuitous  »pii^l  manner,  as  if  with 
an  intention  of  checking  all  retreatitif;  moTem^nt  which 
its  prey  might  attempt,  and  only  nlien  wUhin  a  few 
yard*  darting  upon  it.  The  fish-hawk  often  does  tbe 
ssme*  When  risijig  ^vjth  a  ti-ih^  they  fiy  to  a  consider- 
ih\0  distanee,  formhig,  hi  their  line  of  course  and  that 
of  the  water,  a  very  acute  ingle,  sume thing  not  exceeds 
ing  thirty  degrees,  when  several  hundred  yards,  distant 
from  thu'  spot  emerged  from. 

*'  The  gknda  containing  the  oil  med  for  tlu  purpos^e 
of  lubrlcaLing  the  aurlkce  of  the  plumage  v^ere,  jn  the 
specimen  here  represented^  extremely  lar^e  ;  the  con- 
tents had  the  appearanre  of  hog*s  fat  which  had  been 
melted  and  Income  rancrd.  This  bird  makes  more; 
copious  use  of  tliat  substance  than  the  white-headed 
eagle,  or  any  of  Th*i  falco  genus,  ejicept  the  ftsh-tiawk; 
—  the  whole  pLumage  looking,  itpmi  dote  e  lamination  * 
ai  If  it  had  received  a  geneiml  eofttlog  ti  a  thiit^  c'k*ar 
dilution  of  f;um-LrabiC|  and  present ingleis  of  the  (lownr 
glq&s  exhibited  Oil  the  upper  part  of  the  hald-headrcl 
eagle's  |j|umagt>.  The  male  bird  weighs  J4j  Iba^ 
avolrdupotA  i  measures  3  ft.  7  in*  in  length,  and  tO  ft. 
2  in^  in  extent.  1'he  up^jer  mandible  3f  ire<t  dark 
bluish  black  ;  it  is,  however,  the  same  colour  (or  hall'  its 
length,  turning  Into  yeUow  towards  the  mouthy  which  Is 
surrounded  with  a  thick  yellow  skitL  ?^lutith,  blue ; 
tongue,  the  ianie  ;  cerOf  green t^  yellow ;  eye,  large,  of 
a  fine  chestnut  colour ;  IriA,  black,  the  whole  protected 
above  by  a  broad,  btrong,  bony,  cartilaginous  iiuiisiance^ 
giving  the  eye  tiie  ap|>earaiice  of  being  much  flunk. 
Lores,  lightish  blue,  with  mut-ii  strong  recumbent  liair; 
upper  part  of  the  head,  neuk,  back|  scapnlar?,  rump, 
tail  cererl^,  fe morula,  and  tall  feathen,  dark,  coppr Ty» 
glossy  broKvn  |  ibroat}  front  of  the  neck,  hreah,t,  ajid 
belly,  rich  bright  cinnamon  colour ; — the  feathers  uf 
the  whole  of  which  are  long,  narrovr,  <i harp-pointed,  of  a 
iialry  teKture,  (^acLi  dashed  along  the  centre  with  the 
brotitn  of  the  bark  ;  the  wings^  vrhen  closed,  reach  with' 
in  an  ineh  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail  featlij^r^, 
^vhicli  are  very  bi^ad  tiekt  the  body.  Lesser  coverta, 
rufty  iron  gray,  forming  with  that  colour  an  elongated 
eval,  reaching  from  the  shoulcfeni  to  the  lower  cml  of 
the  ncotidari^t  gridualty  chuif  ing  to  tbi  hnmn  oJ  iho 
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than  the  eagle,  all  the  qualities  thtit  render  it 
formidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind, 
but  to  beasts,  and  even  to  man  himself.  Acos- 
ta,  Garcilasso,  and  Desmarchais,  assert,  that 
it  is  eighteen  feet  across,  the  wings  extended. 
The  beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of 
a  cow  ;  and  two  of  them  are  able  to  devour  it 
They  do  not  even  abstain  from  man  himself: 
but  fortunately  there  are  but  few  of  the  spe- 
cies; for  if  they  had  been  plenty,  every  order 
of  animals  must  have  carried  on  an  unsuccess- 
ful  war  against  them.  The  Indians  assert, 
that  they  will  carry  off  a  deer,  or  a  young 
calf,  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a  hare  or 
a  rabbit;  that  their  sight  is  piercing,  and  their 
air  terrible ;  that  they  seldom  frequent  the 
forests,  as  they  require  a  large  space  for  the  dis. 
play  of  their  wines ;  but  that  they  are  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither 
they  descend  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains. 

btck  &s  it  meets  the  scapulars.  The  secondaries  of  the 
last  middle  tint.  Primaries,  brown,  darkest  In  their 
inner  veins,  veiy  broad  and  firm ;  the  outer  one  two  and 
a  half  inches  shorter  than  the  second ;  the  longest  twenty- 
four  Inches  to  its  roots,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter  at  the  barrel.  The  under  wing  corerts,  iron  gray, 
very  broad,  and  forming  the  same  cavity  that  is  apparent 
in  all  this  genus  with  the  scapulars,  which  also  are  very 
broad.  Legs  and  feet  strong  and  muscular:  the  former 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  the  latter  measuring, 
from  the  base  of  the  hind  claw  to  that  of  the  middle  toe, 
six  and  a  half  inches.  Claws  strong,  much  hooked; 
the  hind  one  two  inches  long,  the  inner  rather  less,  all 
blue,  black,  and  glossy.  Toes  warty,  with  rasp.like  ad- 
vancing hard  particles,  covered  with  large  scales  appear- 
ing again  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  all  of  dirty  strong 
yellow.  Leg  feathers  brown  cinnamon,  pointed  back, 
wards. 

"  From  the  above  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bird  here  described  and  faithfully  figured  from  a  fresh- 
killed  specimen,  is  a  very  scarce  species,  even  in  those 
parts  where  it  is  a  native ;  and,  that  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  the  few  opportunities  I  have  had  of  seeing  it,  the 
dates  of  which  I  have  generally  given,  are  a  sufficient 
proof." 

The  Martial  eagU,  sometimes  called  the  griffard,  is 
a  large  species  discovered  in  Africa  by  Le  Vaillant.  It 
inhabiu  the  country  of  the  great  Namaquois,  between 
the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  tropic, 
and  probably  exists  in  the  other  parts  of  Africa.  When 
perched,  it  emits  sharp  and  piercing  cries,  mixed  with 
hoarse  and  lugubrious  tones,  which  are  lieard  at  a  great 
distance.  It  flies,  with  the  legs  pendant,  and,  like  the 
common  eagle,  rises  so  high  that  it  is  lost  sight  of, 
though  its  cry  is  still  audible.  Highly  courageous,  it 
never  sufifers  any  great  bird  of  rapine  to  approach  with- 
in its  domain.     It  hunts  gazelles  and  hares. 

The  grifiards,  like  the  other  eagles,  are  usually  ob- 
served in  couples,  but  during  the  hatching  time  the 
male  alone  provides  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family. 
The  nest  is  formed  between  precipitous  rocks,  or  on  the 
summits  of  lofty  trees.  Its  basis  is  constituted  like  that 
of  the  other  eagles'  nests,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  large 
quantity  of  small  wood,  moss,  and  roots,  which  give  it 
a  tliickness  of  about  two  feet.  This  bed  is  again  covered 
with  small  bits  of  dry  wood,  on  which  the  female  lays 
two  eggs  almost  round,  entirely  white,  and  more  than 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  BaibuMzard  Is  pretty  generally  spread  through 


By  later  accounts  we  learn,  that  they  come 
down  to  the  sea-shore  only  at  certain  seasons, 
when  their  prey  happens  to  fail  them  apon 
land ;  that  they  then  feed  upon  dead  fish,  and 
such  other  nutritious  substances  as  the  sea 
throws  upon  (he  shore.  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  their  countenance  is  not  so  ter- 
rible as  the  old  writers  have  represented  it ; 
but  that  they  appear  of  a  milder  nature  than 
either  the  eagle  or  the  vulture. 

Condamine  has  frequently  seen  them  in 
several  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and 
observed  them  hovering  over  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
and  he  thinks  they  would,  at  a  certain  time, 
have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,-  had  they  not 
been  scared  away  by  the  shcpherd&r  Labat 
acquaints  us,  that  those  who  have  seen  this 
animal,  declare  that  the  body  is  as  large  as 
(hat  of  a  sheep ;  and  that  (he  flesh  is  tough, 
and  as  disagreeable  as  carrion.     The  Span- 


Prance,  Germany,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
from  north  to  south.  It  b  also  found  in  Barbary,  Egypt, 
Louisiana,  and  even  in  the  island  of  Pins  in  the  South 
Sea.  The  balbuzzards  of  the  reeds  in  Carolina  and 
Cayenne,  appear  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, which  equally  inhabits  Pennsylvania,  and  is  some- 
times  called  phavera.  The  places  which  the  balbuzzard 
prefers  to  frequent,  are  not  the  shores  of  the  sea,  but 
low  lands  bordering  on  ponds  and  rivers,  from  which 
habit  it  might  be  termed  the  fresh-water  eagle.  Perched 
on  a  lofty  tree,  or  hovering  at  a  considerable  elevation  in 
the  air,  it  watches  the  fish  from  afar,  descends  upon  it 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  seises  it  at  the  moment 
it  appears  on  the  surface  of  Uie  water,  or  even  plunges 
in  completely  after  it,  and  carries  it  off  In  its  talons. 
But  this  prey,  the  weight  of  which  renders  the  flight  of 
the  bird  slow  and  laborious,  does  not  always  remain  the 
portion  of  the  balbuzzard.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
where  it  goes  to  fish,  when  the  perea  oceUata  quits  the 
ocean  to  enter  the  river,  dwells  also  the  formidable  py- 
gargos.  When  he  sees  the  balbuzzard  arrived  to  the 
height  of  his  eyrie,  he  quits  his  own,  pursues  him  close-, 
ly,  until  the  fisher,  convinced  of  his  inferiority,  aban. 
dons  the  prey ;  then  this  fierce  antagonist  with  folded 
wings  shoots  down  like  an  arrow,  and  with  the  most  in- 
conceivable address,  seizes  the  fish  again  before  it  reaches 
the  river.  The  right  of  the  strongest  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter  of  small  and  great  events,  and  governs  through- 
out the  universe  with  resistless  sway,  in  the  air,  on  Uie 
earth,  and  under  the  waters. 

The  Grtat  Harpy  (see  Plate  XVI.  fig.  7.J  Is  a  bird 
which  has  been  described  under  various  synonyms,  in 
consequence  of  the  variations  which  result  from  age  and 
sex,  in  its  magnitude  and  plumage.  It  is  found  in  Bra- 
zil, New  Granada,  and  Guyana,  where  it  particulsrly 
inhabits  the  forests  of  the  interior.  It  is  also  found  in 
other  countries  of  America,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  con- 
tinent. It  is  said  to  be  the  most  robust  and  powerlul  of 
the  feathered  race.  If  the  stories  told  of  it  be  true,  the 
benefits  of  nature  seem,  in  this  way,  to  be  pretty  equally 
distributed  to  both  worlds.  While  the  old  can  boast  of 
the  most  terrible  of  quadrupeds,  the  fiercest  and  strong- 
est of  birds  has  fallen  to  the  inheritance  of  the  new. 
Travellers  have  assured  Mauduyt,  that  the  harpy  makes 
its  usual  prey  on  the  ai  and  the  unau,  and  tliat  it  often 
carries  off  fawns  and  other  young  quadrupeds.  It  also 
attacks  the  arras,  and  the  larger  parrots. 

The  fTedgtUailed  $agle  (see  Plate  XVI.  fig.  2.)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  ti'pe  of  a  distinct  form  in  the  impor- 
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krds  ihemselvea  seem  to  drer-d  its  depreda- 
tions ;  and  there  have  heen  many  instances  of 
its  canying  off  their  children. 

Mr  Strong,  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  he  was 
sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  south  latitude,  observed  a  bird 
sitting  upon  a  high  cliff  near  the  shore,  which 
some  of  the  ship's  company  shot  with  a  leaden 
bullet  and  killed.  They  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  they  beheld  its  magnitude  ;  for 
when  the  wings  were  extended,  they  measured 
thirteen  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One 
of  the  quills  was  two  feet  four  inches  long ; 
and  the  barrel  or  hollow  part,  was  six  inches 
and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

We  have  a  still  more  circumstantial  account 
of  this  amazing  bird,  by  P.  Feuitle,  the  only 
traveller  who  has  accurately  described  it:  '*  In 
the  valley  of  Ilo,  in  Peru,  I  discovered  a  con- 
dor perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me  :  I  ap« 
proached  within  gun-shot,  and  fired ;  but  as 
my  piece  was  only  charged  with  swan-shot, 
the  lead  was  not  able  sufficiently  to  pierce  the 
bird's  feathers.  I  perceived  however,  by  its 
manner  of  flying,  that  it  was  wounded  ;  and 
it  was  with  a  ^od  deal  of  difficulty  that  it 
flew  to  another  rock,  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant  on  the  sea. shore.  I  therefore  charged 
again  with  ball,  and  hit  the  bird  under  the 
throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I  accordingly 
ran  up  to  seize  it ;  but  even  in  death  it  was 
terrible,  and  defended  itself  upon  its  back  with 
its  claws  extended  against  me,  so  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it  Had  it 
not  been  mortally  wounded,  I  should  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it ;  but  I  at 
Ust  dragged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  seamen,  I  carried 
it  to  my  tent  to  make  a  coloured  drawing. 

"  The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  measured 
very  exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches 
(English)  from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers, 
that  were  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  were 
two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  thickness  of 
the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body  ;  the  length  about  four  inches  ;  the  point 
hooked  downwards,  and  white  a(  its  extrem. 
ity  ;  the  other  part  was  of  a  jet  black.  A  short 
down  of  a  brown  colour,  covered  the  head  ;  the 
eyes  were  black,  and  surrouided  with  a  circle 
of  reddish  brown.  The  feathers  on  the  breast, 
oeck,  and  wings,  were  of  a  light  brown ; 

taat  funily  to  which  it  belongs,  agreeing  with  the 
geoaina  eagles  of  the  old  world  In  most  points  of  its 
leeneral  eCmcture,  and  more  particularly  in  its  length- 
ened wings  and  feathered  legs,  but  differing  from  them 
io  the  chararter  from  which  it  derires  its  name.  This 
ferm  If  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  where 
H  appears  exclusively  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  even- 
tailed  species  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  group,  none 
flf  which  have  hitherto  been  detected  on  any  part  of  the 
Australian  coast. 


those  on  the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its 
thighs  were  covered  with  brown  feathers  to 
the  knee.  The  thigh-bone  was  ten  inches 
long  ;  the  leg  five  inches  ;  the  toes  were  three 
before,  and  one  behind  :  that  behind  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  :  and  the  claw  with  which  it 
was  armed  was  black,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  other  claws  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  legs  were  covered  with  black 
scales,  as  also  the  toes  ;  but  in  these  the  scales 
were  larger. 

*'  These  birds  usually  keep  in  the  moun- 
tains,  where  they  find  their  prey  :  they  never 
descend  to  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  for,  as  they  are  very  sensible  of  cold, 
they  go  there  for  greater  warmth.  Though 
these  mountains  are  situated  in  the  torrid  sone, 
the  cold  is  often  very  severe  ;  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  they  are  covered  with  snow,  but 
particularly  in  winter. 

''  The  little  nourishment  which  these  birds 
find  on  the  sea-coast,  except  when  the  tempest 
drives  in  some  great  fish,  obliges  the  condor 
to  continue  there  but  a  short  time.  They 
usually  come  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  of 
evening  ;  stay  there  all  night,  and  fly  back  in 
the  morning.* 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper 
to  America  only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  described  by  the  naturalists  of  other 
countries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great  bird 
called  the  Rock,  described  by  Arabian  writers, 
and  80  much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  a 
species  of  the  condor.  The  great  bird  of  Tar- 
nassar,  in  the  East  Indies,  3iat  is  larger  than 
the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal, 
that  carries  off*  children,  are  probably  no  other 
than  the  bird  we  havebeen  describing.  Russia, 
Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
are  said  to  have  known  this  animal.  A  bird 
of  this  kind  was  shot  in  France,  that  weighed 
eighteen  pounds,  and  was  said  to  be  eighteen 
feet  across  the  wings  ;  however,  one  of  the 

auills  was  described  only  as  being  larger  than 
lat  of  a  swan  ;  so  that,  probably,  the  breadth 
of  the  wines  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
since  a  bird  so  large  would  have  the  quills 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  those  of  a  swan. 
However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  that  it 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
mankind.  In  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  where 
it  is  chiefly  seen,  men  seldom  venture  to  travel. 
Those  wild  regions  are  very  sufficient  of  them- 
selves  to  inspire  a  secret  horror :  broken  pre- 
cipices —  prowling  panthers  —  forests  only 
vocal  with  the  hissing  of  serpents^ and 
mountains  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make 
its  residence  in  those  deserted  situations.* 


^  The  preeeding  chapter  shows  bQn;.mueh  ignoranne 
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CHAP.   IV. 

OF  THE  VULTUBE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIK8. 

The  first  rank  in  the  description  of  birds 
has  been  given  to  the  eagle ;  not  because  it 
is  stronger  or  larger  than  tlie  vulture,  but 
because  it  is  more  generous  and  bold.  The 
eagle,  unless  pressed  by  famine,  will  not  stoop 
to  carrion ;  and  never  devours  bat  what  he 
has  earned  by  his  own  pursuit  The  vulture, 
on  the  contrary,  is  indelicately  voracious ;  and 
seldom  attacks  living  animals  when  it  can  be 
supplied  with  the  dead.  The  eagle  meets 
and  singly  opposes  his  enemy;  the  vulture,  if 
it  expects  resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of  its 
kind,  and  basely  overpowers  its  prey  by  a 
cowardly  combination.  Putrefaction  and 
stench,  instead  of  deterring,  only  serves  to 
allure  them.  The  vulture  seems  among  birds 
what  the  jackal  and  hyaena  are  among  quad* 
rupeds,  who  prey  upon  carcasses,  and  root  up 
the  dead. 

Vultures  may  be  eanly  distinguished  from 


prevailed  regarding  the  coiidor  up  to  a  late  period,  and 
how  much  fable  was  interwoven  with  its  history.  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  South  American  traveller, 
was  the  ftrst  to  let  before  the  world  its  true  character. 
He  pasMd  seventeen  months  in  the  Andes,  the  native 
mountains  of  the  condor;  he  saw  the  bird  daily;  he  shot 
many  specimens;  and  he  is  satisfied  that  in  general 
their  average  b!»  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Urgest 
European  vultures.  The  authentic  history  of  the  condor 
is,  however,  sUU  full  of  interest.  The  eagle  builds  «  his 
aery  on  the  mountain  top ;  "  but  the  elevation  at  which 
the  eagle  lives  is  far  inferior  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  condor  has  his  abiding  place.  At 
the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  where  all  other  ani. 
mals  perish,  the  condor  prefers  to  dwell,  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  so  highly  rarefied  that  almost  every  other 
creature  would  perish  in  it.  From  these  immense  ele. 
vations  this  wonderful  bird  soars  still  higher  up,  far 
above  the  clouds ;  and  thence,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  sight,  he  surveys  the  earth.  Scenting  some 
carcase  upon  which  he  may  banquet,  he  descends  into 
the  plains  ;  and  there  he  gorges  himself  with  a  voracity 
almost  without  example.  Captain  Head,  in  his '  Rough 
Notes,'  has  given  an  example  of  this  habit  of  the  condor: 
— "In  riding  along  the  plain  I  passed  a  dead  horse, 
about  which  were  forty  or  fifty  condors  :  many  of  them 
were  gorged  and  unable  to  fly ;  several  were  standing 
on  the  ground  devouring  the  carcase*- the  rest  hovering 
above  it.  I  rode  within  twenty  yards  of  them  :  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  birds  was  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  on  the  horse's  body."  He 
adds  that  one  of  his  partyr  had  also  ridden  up  to  the  dead 
horse ;  and  as  one  of  these  enormous  birds  flew  about 
fifty  yards  off,  and  was  unable  to  go  any  farther,  he  rode 
up  to  him,  and  then,  jumping  off  his  horse,  seised  him 
by  the  neck.  The  man,  who  was  a  Cornish  miner,  said 
he  had  never  had  such  a  battle  in  his  life,  although  he 
was  at  last  the  conqueror. 

The  condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon  dead  or 
putrefying  flesh  ;  he  attacks  and  destroys  deer,  vicunas, 
and  other  middling-slxed  or  small  quadrupeds.  It  is 
said,  also^  to  be  very  common  to  see  the  cattle  of  the 


all  those  of  the  eade  kind,  by  the  nakedness 
of  their  heads  and  necks,  which  are  without 
feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a  very  alight 
down,  or  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Their  eyes 
are  more  prominent;  those  of  the  eagle  being 
buried  more  in  the  socket  Their  claws  are 
shorter,  and  less  hooked.  The  inside  of  the 
wing  is  covered  with  a  thick  down,  which  iu 
different  in  them  from  all  other  birds  of  prey. 
Their  attitude  is  not  so  upright  as  that  of  the 
eagle ;  and  their  flight  is  more  difficult  and 
heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the 
ash-coloured,  and  the  brown  vulture,  which 
are  inhabitants  of  Europe;  the  spotted  and 
the  black  vulture  of  Egypt ;  the  bearded  vul- 
ture  ;~the  Brazilian  viuture,  and  the  king  of 
the  vultures,  of  South  America.     They  all 


Indians,  on  the  Andes,  suffering  from  the  severe  i 
inflicted  by  these  rapacious  birds.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  ever  attacked  the  human  race.  Whesi 
Humboldt,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  was 
collecting  plants  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
they  were  daily  in  company  with  several  condors  which 
would  SttfTer  Uiemselves  to  be  quite  closely  approaiched 
without  exhibiting  signs  of  alarm,  though  they  never 
showed  any  disposition  to  act  ofiensively.  They  vrere 
not  accused  by  the  Indians  of  ever  carrying  ofi'dUldren, 
though  frequent  opportunities  were  presented,  had  they 
been  so  disposed.  Hufnboldt  believes  that  no  autlienti- 
cated  case  can  be  produced,  in  which  the  lammergeyor 
(or  bearded  vulture)  of  the  Alps  ever  carried  ofl^a  ehild, 
though  so  currently  accused  of  such  theft;  but  that  the 
possibih'ty  of  the  evil  has  led  to  the  beUef  of  iU  actual 
existence. 

The  condor  is  not  known  to  build  a  nest,  but  is  svd 
to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  naked  rocks.  When  hatched, 
the  female  Is  said  to  remain  with  the  young  fer  a  whole 
year  in  order  to  provide  them  with  food,  and  to  teach 
them  to  supply  themselves.  In  relation  to  all  these 
points,  satisfactory  information  still  remains  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

Humboldt  saw  the  condor  only  in  new  Grenada, 
Qttito^  and  Peru;  but  was  informed  that  it  follows  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  from  the  equator  to  the  seventh 
degree  of  north  latitude,  into  the  province  of  Antioquia. 
There  is  now  no  doubt,  says  the  Encyclopsedia  Ameri- 
cana, of  its  appearing  even  in  Mexico,  and  the  south- 
western  territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  habits  of  the  condor  partake  of  the  bold  feredty 
of  the  eagle,  and  of  the  disgusting  filthiness  of  the  vul- 
ture. Although,  like  the  latter,  it  appears  to  prefer  the 
dead  carcass,  It  frequently  makes  war  upon  a  living 
prey ;  but  the  gripe  of  its  talons  is  net  sufiiclently  firm 
to  enable  it  to  carry  ofi'its  victim  through  the  air.  Two 
of  these  birds,  acting  in  concert,  will  frequently  attack  a 
puma,  a  llama,  a  calf,  or  even  a  fiill  grown  cow.  They 
will  pursue  the  poor  animal  with  unwearied  pertinacity, 
lacerating  it  Incessantly  with  their  beaks  and  talons^ 
until  it  &IIs  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood, 
llien,  having  first  seised  upon  its  tongue,  they  proceed 
to  tear  out  its  eyes,  and  commence  their  feut  with  these 
favourite  morsels.  The  intestines  form  the  second 
course  of  their  banquet,  which  is  usually  continued  until 
the  birds  have  gorged  themselves  so  fully  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  using  their  wings  in  flight.  The 
Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  eflect  ol 
their  voracity,  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  R  to  account 
for  their  amusement  in  the  chase.     For  this  pm^Mise 
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agree  in  their  natare  ;  being  eqnally  indolent, 
yet  rapacioiiB  and  unclean.^ 
The  QOLDKir  vuLTUKB  seems  to  be  the  fore- 
I  of  the  kind  ;  and  is,  in  many  tlungSy  like 


Uwf  ezpoM  the  dead  body  of  a  bone  or  a  oow^  by  which 
lome  of  the  condors,  which  are  generaily  hoTering  in 
the  lir  in  search  of  food,  are  speedily  attracted.  As 
non  as  the  birds  have  glutted  themselres  on  the  carcass, 
the  Indians  make  their  appearance,  armed  with  the 
]aaso,  and  the  condors,  being  unable  to  escape  by  flight, 
are  poreued  and  caught  by  means  of  these  suigular 
weapons  with  the  greatest  certainty.  This  sport  is  a 
pecalitr  iaToarite  in  the  country,  where  it  is  held  in 
a  degree  of  estimation  second  to  that  of  a   boU-fight 


the  golden  eagle,  but  larger  in  every  propor. 
tion.  From  the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the 
tail,  it  is  foar  feet  and  a  half;  and  to  thn 
claws'  end,  forty-fiye  inches.     The  length  of 


>  The  great  family  of  Tultures  is  extensively  spread 
throughout  the  globe,  but  especially  abounds  in  the  hotter 
latitudes,  where  their  utility  in  removing  carrion  and 
til  putrid  animal  substances,  from  the  fields,  the  villages, 
aod  even  the  towns,  bae  been  universally  aciuiowledged. 

As  we  recede  finom  the  hotter  climes  to  the  more 
temperate  regicns,  we  gradually  lose  the  presence  of  the 
vultures,  till  at  length  the  boundaries  of  the  race  are 
passed.  Their  extreme  boundaries,  however,  are  more 
northerly,  or  rather  are  carried  out  more  nearly  to  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  globe  than  might  at  first  be  sus- 
pected.  In  America  the  turltey  vulture  (eaikartes  aura) 
ranges  from  Terre  del  Fuego  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
black  vulture  {caihartef  airaiahut)  is  common  In  Caro- 
Ihia.  Species  are  found  in  southern  and  centre!  Europe, 
without  redconlng  the  lammer.geyer  {giyp^BiM  berbaitu) 
which  forms  a  connecting  linlL  between  the  timid,  in. 
dolent,  and  gluttonous  vultures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fierce,  rapacious  eagles  on  the  other,  we  may  enumerete 
the  vmUar  dnereut  and  the  griflbn,  or  vuUur  fuknu, 
both  of  which  occur  In  the  mountain  chains  of  even  cen> 
hal  Europe,  and  are  tolerably  common  in  the  southern 
diitriets,  being  spread  over  most  parts  of  the  old  world. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  Egyptian  vulture,  or  Pharaoh's 
chicken  {neepAfwt  perautpterut.) 

The  genus  neophron  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
in  the  old  world  to  eathartes  in  tlte  new,  the  Egyptian 
vnltnre  closely  approximating  in  form,  habits,  and  re. 
lativelyin  the  ran^  of  its  liabitat  to  the  turkey  vulture. 
Of  the  vulture  of  the  old  world  the  Egyptian  vulture 
ii  the  smallest;  it  is  however  one  of  the  most  numerous, 
and  especially  abounds  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  pro. 
riaeea  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  it  has  even  been 
•eca  in  Italy  tmd  Switzerland,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
Engiand.  In  temperate  climates,  birds  that  prey  on 
carrien  are  leas  necessary  as  scavengers  than  in  tropical 
countries,  where  flocics  oif  vultures  collect  together  from 
distaoess  that  hare  astonished  all  observers  by  whom  the 
riicamstanee  fs  recorded.  This  is  well  exemplifled  in 
two  species,  which  hare  been  frequently  confounded,  the 
twksy  buzaard  and  the  black  vulture,  both  of  which  are 
ktoked  upon  as  so  useful  in  sevenl  of  the  States  both  of 
North  and  Sooth  America,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
ponalty  for  killing  them.  The  former  bird,  indeed,  as 
we  learn  firom  M.  Descoartilz,  is,  at  Charleston,  com. 
iBonly  called  by  the  name  of  Jhre  pemndt,  from  the  amount 
of  this  penalty.  "These  birds,*'  he  adds,  "are  thus 
lespeeted  for  the  actual  services  which  they  render  in 
reiBovhig  from  the  city  and  its  vicinity  all  dead  animals 
sad  other  garbage  upon  which  they  exclusively  feed. 
Henee,  if  even  a  chicken  die,  it  is  not  long  before  its 
bones  are  picked  dean.  The  Tultures  are  occupied  the 
whole  day  in  making  their  rounds  to  discover  carrion 
and  eflkl,  and  coming  down  in  legions,  they  mutually 
eooteod  for  the  prey,  which  instantly  disappeare.  They 
ore  so  bmiliar  that  they  may  easily  be  knocked  down 
with  a  stick.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  procure  a  specimen 
hi  this  way ;  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  pay  five  lonisui'  or 
VOL.  lu 


of  penalty."  "  The  great  number  ef  these  birds"  (M^ 
black  pmiim^,)  saya  Ulloa,  **  found  in  such  hot  climates, 
is  an  excellent  provision  of  nature;  as  otherwise  the 
putrifaction  caused  by  the  constant  and  excessive  heat 
would  render  the  air  insupportable  to  human  life.  These 
birds  are  fimiiliar  in  Carthagena;  the  tops  of  the  houses 
are  covered  with  them:  it  is  they  who  cleanse  the  city 
of  all  its  animal  impurities.  There  are  few  animals 
killed  whereof  they  do  not  obtain  the  ofiala  ;  and  when 
this  food  is  wanting,  they  have  recourse  to  other  gar- 
bage. Their  sense  of  smelling  Is  so  acute,  that  it  en. 
ables  them  to  trace  carrion  at  the  distance  of  three  oi 
four  leagues ;  which  they  do  not  abandon  till  there  re- 
mains  nothing  but  the  skeleton."  Tlie  following  ac- 
count  of  the  same  bird  is  by  Wilson  : — 

**  A  horse  had  dropped  down  in  the  street  in  convul- 
sions, and  dying,  it  was  dragged  out  to  Hempstead  and 
skinned.  The  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  around  it  was 
black  with  carrion  crows  ;  many  sat  on  the  tops  of  sheds, 
fences,  and  houses  within  sight;  sixty  or  eighty  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  small  run.  I  counted  at  one  time  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  but  I  believe  there  were 
more,  besides  several  in  the  air  over  my  head  and  at  a 
distance.  I  ventured  cautiously  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  carcass,  where  three  or  four  dogs  and  twen^  or  thirty 
vultures  were  busily  tearing  and  devouring.  Seeing 
them  take  no  notice  I  ventured  nearer,  till  I  was  within 
ten  yards,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  Still  they  paid 
liUle  attention  to  me.  The  dogs  being  sometimes  acci- 
dentally  flapped  with  the  wings  of  the  vultures,  would 
growl  and  snap  at  them,  which  would  occasion  them  to 
spring  up  for  a  moment,  but  they  immediately  gathered 
in  again.  I  remarked  that  the  vultures  frequently  at. 
tack  each  other,  fighting  with  their  claws  or  heels, 
striking  like  a  cock,  with  open  wings,  and  fixing  their 
claws  in  each  other's  head.  The  females,  and  I  believe 
the  males  likewise,  made  a  hissing  sound,  with  open 
mouth,  exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  thrusting  a 
red-hot  poker  into  water;  and  frequently  a  snuffling, 
like  a  dog  clearing  his  nostrils,  as,  I  suppose,  tliey  were 
theirs.  On  observing  that  they  did  not  heed  me,  I  stole 
so  close  that  my  feet  were  within  one  yard  of  the  liorse's 
legs,  and  again  sat  down.  They  all  slid  aloof  a  few 
feet ;  but  seeing  me  quiet,  they  soon  returned  as  before. 
As  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the  dogs,  I  ordered  the 
latter  home:  my  voice  gave  no  alarm  to  the  vultures. 
As  soon  as  the  dogs  departed,  the  vultures  crowded  in 
such  numbers,  that  I  counted  at  one  time  thirty-seven 
on  and  around  the  carcass,  with  several  within ;  so  that 
scarcely  an  inch  of  it  was  visible.  Sometimes  one  would 
come  out  with  a  large  piece  of  the  entreils,  which  in  a 
moment  was  surrounded  by  several  othera,  who  tore  it 
in  fragments,  and  it  soon  disappeared.  They  kept  up  the 
hissing  occasionally.  Some  of  them  having  their  whole 
legs  and  heads  covered  with  blood  presented  a  most  savage 
aspect.  Still,  as  the  dogs  advanced,  I  would  order  them 
away,  which  seemed  to  gretify  the  vultures;  and  one 
wonld  pursue  another  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  spot 
where  I  was  sitting.  Sometimes  I  observed  them 
stretching  their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  press 
the  food  downwards."  The  black  vulture  appears  to  be 
the  same  bird  which  is  described  by  Acoeta,  under  the 
name  of  pauOaates.  As  he  tells  us,  **  they  have  a  sur. 
prising  agility  and  a  piercing  eye,  and  are  very  useful 
for  clearing  cities,  not  suffering  the  least  vestige  of  car- 
rion or  putrid  matter  to  remain.  They  spend  the  night 
upon  trees  and  rocks,  and  resort  to  the  towns  In  the 
morning,  perching  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  build- 
ings, whence  they  look  out  for  their  plunder." 
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the  upper  mandible  is  almost  se^en  inches  ; 
and  the  tail  twenty-seren  in  length.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are 
of  a  red  coloar  ;  but  on  the  tail  it  is  more 
faint,  and  deeper  near  the  head.  The  feathers 
are  black  on  the  back  ;  and  on  the  wings  and 
tail  of  a  yellowish  brown.  Others  of  the  kind 
differ  from  this  in  colour  and  dimensions ;  but 
they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  their  naked 
heads,  and  beak,  straight  in  the  beginning, 
but  hooking  at  the  point 

They  are  still  more  strongly  marked  by 
their  nature,  which,  as  has  been  obsenred,  is 
cruel,  unclean,  and  indolent  Their  sense  of 
smelling,  howeyer,  is  amazingly  gp^at ;  and 
Nature,  for  this  purpose,  has  giyen  them  two 
lairge  apertures  or  nostcUs  without,  and  an  ex- 
tensive olfactory  membrane  within.^     Their 


In  the  ptatas  we  have  gf  Ten  representations  of  toTeral 
▼ultures.  Fig.  1.  plate  XV.  represents  tlie  Griflbn  Vul- 
ture, one  of  the  largest  birds  of  prey  of  the  old  contln. 
ent,  measuring  from  S|  to  4  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits 
the  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Fig.  I. 
plate  XVI.  represents  the  King  of  the  Tultures,  described 
in  the  text  Fig.  9.  represents  the  Bearded  Vulture,  a 
bird  which  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  Tulture  and 
the  eagle,  as  it  seeks  living  prey  as  well  as  carrion.  It 
is  the  Lemmergeyer  of  the  Swiss  and  German  Alps,  and 
the  iargest  European  bird  of  prey,  measuring  upwards 
of  four  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and  nine  or  ten  in  the  ex. 
panse  of  its  wings.  Fig.  S.  same  plate,  represents  the 
Secretary  Vulture,  so  called  from  the  peo-like  appendage 
behind  the  ear. 

'  Is  it  by  the  powers  of  sight  or  of  smell  that  these 
birds,  afar  off  in  the  air  ai>ove,  or  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  are  thus  led  to  their  booty?  This  is  a  question 
not  yet  settled.  The  ancient  classic  writers  teem  with 
passages  attributing  to  the  vulture  a  keen  and  ditcrimi- 
nating  scent;  tod  certainly  the  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  this  sense  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  Mr  Wateitoo  and  others,  but 
which  Mr  Audubon  considers  to  be  erroneous.  This 
latter  observer  of  Nature  maintains  that  it  is  by  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  sight  that  the  vulture  perceives  bis 
prey,  and  Le  Vaillant  explains  the  circumstance  upon 
the  same  theory.  •'Desirous,"  he  says,  "of  observing 
how  so  great  a  number  of  vultures  could  congregate  to. 
gether  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  I  concealed  myself 
one  day  in  a  thicket,  after  having  killed  a  large  gazelle, 
which  1  left  upon  the  spot  In  an  instant  a  number  of 
ravens  made  their  appearance,  fluttering  about  the  ani- 
mal, and  making  a  great  croaking.  In  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  these  birds  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  kites  and  bunards;  and  immediately  afterwards  I 
perceived,  on  raising  my  head,  a  flight  of  birds  at  a  pro- 
digious height,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  their  des- 
cent. These  I  soon  recognised  to  be  vultures,  which 
seemed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  escape  from  a  ca- 
vem  in  the  sky.  The  first  comers  fell  immediately  upon 
the  gazelle,  but  I  did  not  allow  them  time  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  I  left  my  concealment,  and  they  betook  them- 
selves slowly  and  heavily  to  flight,  rctjoiningtheir  com. 
rides,  whose  numbers  seemed  to  increase.  They  seemed 
almost  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  clouds  to  share 
the  spoil,  but  my  presence  caused  them  speedily  to  dis- 
appear. 

Tub  Socxabls  Vulturb  (Fii2ter  awrkatarit).  This  is 
a  gigantic  species  of  Vulture,  inhabiting  the  greater  psrt 
of  iJm,  sod  said  also  to  be  found  in  Greece.    In  size  it  is 


intestines  are  fonnbd  differently  from  those  of 
the  eagle  kind ;  toi  they  partake  more  of  the 
formation  of  such  birds  as  live  upon  grain. 
They  have  both  a  crop  and  a  stomach  ;  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gizzard,  from 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  muscles  of  which 
it  is  composed.  In  fact,  they  seem  adapted 
inwardly,  not  only  for  being  carnivorous,  but 
to  eat  com  or  whatsoever  of  that  kind  comes 
in  the  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  but  too  well  known  on  the 
western  continent,  is  totally  unknown  in  Eng. 
land.  In  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other 
kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Asia,  vultures  are 
found  in  great  abtmdance.  The  inside  down 
of  their  wing  is  converted  into  a  very  warm 
and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  Asiatic  markets. 

Indeed,  in  Egypt,  this  bird  seems  to  be  of 
singular  service.  There  are  great  flocks  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo, 
which  no  person  is  permitted  to  destroy.  The 
service  they  render  the  inhabitants  is  the  de- 
vouring of  all  the  carrion  and  filth  of  that 
great  city ;  which  might  otherwise  tend  to 
corrupt  and  putrefy  the  air.  They  are  com- 
monly seen  in  company  with  the  wild  dogs  of 
the  country,  tearing  a  carcase  very  deliberate 
ly  together.  This  old  association  produced 
no  ouarreb ;  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  seem 
to  live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  harmony 
subsists  between  them.  The  wonder  is  still 
the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely  rapacious, 
and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree ;  probably  having  no  great  plenty  even 
of  the  wretched  food  on  wh^h  they  subsist. 

In  America  they  lead  a  life  somewhat  si- 
milar. Wherever  the  hunters,  who  there 
only  pursue  beasts  for  the  skins,  are  found  to 
go,  these  birds  are  seen  to  pursue  them.  They 
still  keep  hovering  at  a  little  distance ;  and 


equal  to  the  ooDdor,  sod  measuRs  upwards  of  ten  feei 
across  the  eipanded  wings.  It  has  been  observed  of  this 
bird  that  it  is  a  fit  machine  for  clearing  the  soil  of  Africa 
from  the  putrid  bodies  of  elq>hant%  hippopotami,  ihin- 
oeeroees,  and  giraifea.  It  haunts  the  caverns  of  rocks; 
there  its  night  is  passed,  and  there  among  the  lofty  crags 
it  retires  to  repose  when  it  has  sated  its  appetite.  The  tail 
is  worn  down  by  frictkm  against  the  rocks,  and  by  the  soil 
of  the  plains,  iu  consequence  of  its  Inborious  efforU  to  raise 
itself  into  the  air.  It  is  only  by  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  muscular  strength  that  the  bird  is  able  to  dear  the  earth, 
but  when  once  on  the  wing  it  sustains  itself  with  eas^  and 
ito  flight  is  exeeedingly  grand  and  poweri^  It  rises  higher 
and  ^her,  until  its  enormous  bulk  is  lost  to  human  si^t; 
but  from  this  altitude  it  appears  to  look  with  teleeeopic 
vision  to  the  plains  below,  and  no  sooner  does  an  animal  sink 
exhausted  to  the  earth,  than  the  vulture  descends  upon 
it  like  an  arrow,  and  feeds  upon  the  carcase  until  he  is 
full-gorged  and  unable  to  resume  his  flight  The  descent 
of  one  vulture  is  a  signal  to  others,  and  the  caicase  is  soon 
coveied  with  them.    Plate  LI.  fig.  2. 
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ffhen  they  jee  the  beast  fiayed  and  abandoned, 
Ihej  cali  out  to  ench  other,  pour  down  upon 
tl^e  carcase^  and  ^  in  an  instant,  pick  ita  bones 
IS  btre  and  clean  as  if  the y  had  been  acraped 
by  A  knife*  ^ 

At  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tn  Africa,  they 
seem  to  discover  a  sdtl  greater  ahare  of  dexte- 
rity in  tiieir  methods  of  carving*  "  i  have," 
sayi  Koiben,  *^'  been  often  a  spectator  of  the 
mmner  in  which  they  hav'e  anatomi7.ed  a  dead 
My:  I  SAY  anatomized;  for  no  artist  in  the 
vrarld  coiild  have  done  it  nn>ro  cleanly.  Thej 
lave  »  wonderful  method  of  aepamting  the 
flesh  from  ibe  bonej),  and  yet  leaving  the  skin 
quite  eniirc,  Upnn  coming  near  the  carcasa, 
one  would  not  suppose  it  thua  deprived  of  ita 
mternal  substance,  till  he  began  to  examine  it 
more  closely  ;  he  then  finds  it,  liti;raily  speak- 
mg,  nothing  but  ikin  and  bone*  Their  man- 
nti  of  performing  the  operation  is  this  i  they 
fint  make  an  opening  in  the  belly  of  the  ani- 
mal, from  whence  they  pluck  out,  and  gree- 
dily devour,  the  entrails;  then  entering  into 
ttf  hollow  which  they  have  made,  they  sepa- 
Tite  the  flesb  from  the  bones,  without  ever 
touching  the  skim  It  often  Itappens  that  an 
m  fetuming  home  alone  to  its  stall  from  the 
ploc^h,  lies  down  by  the  way  ;  it  is  then,  if 
the  vultures  perceive  it,  that  they  fall  with 
fury  down,  and  inevitabiy  devour  the  unfortu* 
mte  animal.  They  fiometimes  attack  them 
fTixing  io  the  fields  ■  and  then  to  the  number 
f»f  ft  hundred  or  more,  make  their  attack  all  at 
oncf  and  together/* 

*'  They  are  attracted  by  carrion  "  says  Ca- 
leiby,  '*  from  a  very  great  di.^tance.  It  is 
peasant  to  behold  them,  when  they  are  thus 
fating  and  disputing  for  their  prey*  An 
figle  generally  presides  at  these  entertain- 
ments, and  makes  them  all  keep  their  distance 
till  he  has  done.  They  then  fall  to  with  an 
p^cellent  appetite  ;  and  their  sense  of  smell* 
ing  is  3o  exquisite,  that  the  instant  a  carcass 
(Jmjjs,  we  may  see  the  vultures  floating  in  the 
Mf  fmiH  all  quarters,  and  come  sousing  on 
tbctr  prey/'  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
tb(?y  eat  nothing  that  has  life ;  but  this  is  only 
^tenthey  are  not  able  ;  for  when  they  come 
stbmbs,  they  show  no  mercy;  and  serpents 
tre  their  ordinary  focid.  The  manner  of  those 
birds  is  to  perch  themselves,  several  together, 
w>  the  old  pine  and  cypress-trees  ;  where  they 
miinue  all  the  morning,  for  several  hours, 
with  their  wings  imfolded  ;  nor  are  they  fear, 
fiij  of  danger,  hut  suflTer  people  to  approach 
them  very  near,  particularly  when  they  are 
**hag. 

Tbe  alnth,  tlie  filth,  and  the  voraciotianess, 
(jf  tWfe  birds,  almost  exceeds  credibility.  In 
tne  Brazils,  where  they  are  found  in  great 
abuadance,  when  they  light  upon  a  carcass, 
wliich  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  ease^ 


they  so  gorge  themselves  that  they  are  unable 
to  fly  ;  but  keep  hopping  along  when  they  are 
pursued,  At  all  times,  they  are  a  bird  of 
slow  flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raise  them- 
selves from  the  ground  ;  but  when  they  have 
overfed,  they  are  then  utterly  helpless ;  but 
they  soon  get  rid  of  their  burden  ;  for  they 
have  a  method  of  vomiting  up  what  they  have 
eaten,  and  then  they  ilyofl'  with  greater  faci- 
lity. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  hostilities  between  animals  that  are  tlius 
hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all  creatures,  the  two 
most  at  enmity  is  the  vulture  of  Brazil  and 
1 1 1  e  c  rocod  il  e.  T  h  e  fema  I  e*  of  this  1 1^  rrib  learn, 
phibious  creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that 
part  of  the  world  grows  to  the  sixe  of  twenty- 
seven  feet^  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  numhBr  of  one 
or  two  hundred,  in  the  sands,  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  For  this  purpose,  she  takes 
every  precautioji  to  hide  from  all  other  ani- 
mals the  place  where  she  deposits  her  bt»rden  : 
in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  vultures,  or  gali- 
nassos,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them,  sit  silent 
and  unseen  in  the  branches  of  some  neighbour- 
ing forest,  and  view  the  crocodile's  operations^ 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  succeeding 
plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the  croco^ 
dile  has  laid  the  whole  number  of  her  eggs,  till 
she  has  covered  lliem  carefully  under  the  sand, 
and  until  she  is  retired  from  them  to  a  conve* 
nient  distance.  Then,  all  together  encoura- 
ging each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  down 
upon  the  nest,  hook  up  the  sand  in  a  moment, 
lay  the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole 
brood  without  remorse.  Wretched  as  is  the 
flesb  of  these  animals,  yet  men,  perhaps  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  have  been  tempted  to  taste 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  lean,  stringy^  nau- 
seous, and  unsavoury.  It  is  in  vain  that, 
when  killed,  the  rump  has  been  cut  oflf;  in 
vain  the  body  has  been  washed,  and  spices 
used  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour;  it 
still  smells  and  tastes  of  the  carrion  by  which 
it  was  nourished ,  and  sends  furtli  a  stench  that 
is  insupportable. 

These  birds,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  usu- 
ally lay  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  but 
once  a  year*  They  make  their  nests  in  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  and  in  places  so  remote,  that  it 
is  rare  to  And  tliem.  Those  in  our  part  of  the 
world  chiefly  reside  in  the  places  where  they 
breed,  and  seldom  come  down  into  the  plains, 
except  when  the  snow  and  ice,  in  the  native 
retreats,  has  baniahed  all  living  animals  but 
themselves:  they  then  come  from  their  heights, 
and  brave  the  perils  they  must  encounter  in  a 
more  cultivated  region.  As  carrion  is  not 
found,  at  those  seasons,  in  sufhcient  quantity, 
or  sufticiently  remote  from  man  to  sustain 
them,  they  prev  upon  rabbtta^haifiajserppt** 
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and  whatever  small  game  they  can  overtake 
or  overpower. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  there  is  one  of  the  kind,  called  the 
king  of  the  vultures,  (Sec  Plate  XVI.  fig.  1.) 
which  from  its  extraordinary  figure,  deserves 
a  separate  description.  This  bird  is  a  native 
of  America,  and  not  of  the  East  Indies,  as 
those  who  make  a  trade  of  showing  birds 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  This  bird  is 
larger  than  a  turkey-cock ;  but  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  odd  formation  of  the  skin  of 
the  head  and  neck,  which  is  bare.  This  skin 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  an 
orange  colour ;  from  whence  it  stretches  on 
each  side  to  the  head ;  from  thence  it  proceeds, 
like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either 
side,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  red  skin,  of  a 
scarlet  colour ;  and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  pearL  The  head  and  neck  are  with- 
out  feathers,  covered  with  a  fle^.coloured 
skin  on  tlie  upper  part,  a  fine  scarlet  behind 
the  head,  and  a  duskier  coloured  skin  before : 
farther  down,  behind  the  head,  arises  a  little 
tuft  of  black  down,  from  whence  issues  and 
extends  beneath  the  throat,  on  each  side,  a 
wrinkled  skin,  of  a  brownish  colour,  mixed 
with  blue,  and  reddish  behind  :  below,  upon 
the  naked  part  of  the  neck,  is  a  collar  formed 
by  soft  longisb  feathers,  of  a  deep  ash-colour, 
which  surround  the  neck,  and  cover  the  breast 
before.  Into  this  collar  the  bird  sometimes 
withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and  sometimes  a 
part  of  its  head,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
withdrawn  the  neck  into  the  body.  Those 
marks  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  bird 
from  all  others  of  the  vulture  kind;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  this  deformed  family ;  how- 
ever, neither  its  habits  nor  instincts  vary  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  being,  like  them,  a  slow 
cowardly  bird,  living  chiefly  upon  rats,  liz- 
ards, and  serpents ;  and  upon  carrion  or  ex 
crement,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  the  way 
The  flesh  is  so  bad,  that  even  savages  them- 
selves cannot  abide  it 


CHAP.  T. 

'  OF  THE  FALCON  EIIO),  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES* 

EvBBT  creature  becomes  more  important  in 
the  history  of  nature  in  proportion  as  it  is 
connected  with  man.  In  tbb  view>  the 
smallest  vegetable,  or  the  most  seemingly 
contemptible  insect,  is  a  subject  more  deserv- 
ing attention  than  the  most  flourishing  tree, 
or  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation. 
In  this  viewy  the  falcon  is  a  more  important 


animal  than  the  eagle  or  the  vuLtare ;  and 
though  so  very  diminutive  in  the  comparison, 
is  notwithstanding,  from  its  connection  with 
our  pleasures,  a  much  more  interesting  object 
of  curiosity. 

The  amusement  of  hawking,  indeed,  is  now 
pretty  much  given  over  in  this  kingdom  ;  for 
as  every  country  refines,  as  its  enclosures  be- 
come higher  and  closer,  those  rural  sports  roast 
consequently  dacline,  in  which  the  game  is  (o 
be  pursued  over  a  long  extent  of  country  ;  and 
where,  while  every  tiling  retards  the  pursuer 
below,  nothing  can  stop  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit above.^ 

Falconry,  that  is  now  so  much  disused 
among  us,  was  the  principal  amusement  of 
our  ancestors.  A  person  of  rank  scarcely 
stirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand; 
which,  in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  no- 
bility. Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
when  he  went  on  a  most  important  embassy 
into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  bas-reHef, 
as  embarking  with  a  bird  on  his  fist,  and  a 
dog  under  his  arm.'  In  those  days  it  was 
thought  sufficient  for  noblemen's  sons  to  wind 
the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and 
leave  study  and  learning  to  the  children  of 
meaner  people.  Indeed,  this  diversion  was 
in  such  high  esteem  among  the  great  ail  over 
Europe,  that  Frederic,  one  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  write 
a  treatise  upon  hawking. 

The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was 
very  great :  among  the  old  Welch  princes, 
the  king's  falocmer  was  the  fourth  officer  in 
the  state  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  honours, 
he  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts 
of  beer  from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk 
and  neglect  his  duty.     In  the  reign  of  James 

1  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  vns  ttie  main  cause  ol 
the  decline  of  falconry.  We  still  think,  however,  that, 
as  a  field  sport,  hawking  must  hare  lieen  much  more  in- 
teresting than  any  at  present  in  practice. 

s  The  ancient  books  of  hawking  assign  to  the  different 
ranks  of  persons  the  sort  of  hawk  proper  to  be  used  by 
tliem;  and  they  are  placed  in  the  following  order: 

The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun,  for  an  em. 
peror. 

The  gyr-falcQQ,  and  the  tercel  of  the  gyr-falcon  for  a 
king. 

The  falcon  gentle  and  the  tercel  geutle,  for  a  prinoe. 

The  falcon  of  the  rock,  for  a  duke. 

The  fidcon  peregrine,  for  an  earl. 

The  bastard,  for  a  baron. 

The  sacre,  and  the  sacret,  for  a  knight 

The  lanere,  and  the  laneret,  for  ao  esqulra. 

The  marly  on,  for  a  lady. 

The  hobby,  for  a  young  man. 

The  goshawk,  for  a  yeoman. 

The  tercel,  for  a  poor  man. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  for  a  priest. 

The  musket  for  a  holy  water  clerk. 

The  kefterel,  for  a  knave  or  servant. 

And  this  list  includes,  I  presume,  the  greater  pari, 
if  not  all,  of  the  names  appertaining  to  the  birds  used 
in  hawking.     SkmU's  S^rU  and  Peutime$. 
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I.  Sir  ThamaB  Monaon  is  said  to  have  given 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks  ;  and 
such  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  was 
made  felony  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
steal  a  hawk.  To  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perwn's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with 
impriaonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  together 
widi  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  imprisonment  was  re- 
duced to  three  months;  but  the  offender  was 
to  lie  in  prison  till  he  got  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years  farther.  In  the 
earlier  times  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little 
practised,  and  the  hawk  was  then  valuable, 
not  only  for  its  affording  diversion,  but  for  its 
proconng  delicacies  for  the  table,  that  could 
seldom  be  obtained  any  other  way. 

Of  many  of  tbe  ancient  falcons  used  for 
this  purpose,  we  at  this  time  know  only  the 
Dames,  as  the  exact  species  are  so  ill  described, 
that  one  may  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  ano- 
ther. Of  those  in  use^  at  present,  both  here 
and  m  other  countries,  are  the  g^r-falcon,  the 
falcon,  the  lanner,  the  sacre,  Uie  hobby,  the 
kestrel,  and  the  merlin.  These  are  called 
the  long-wiuged  hawks,  to-  distinguish  them 
from  the  goshawk,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the 
kite,  and  the  buzzard,  that  are  of  shorter 
wing,  and  either  too  slow,  too  cowardly,  too 
indolent,  or  too  obstinate,  to  be  serviceable  in 
cootribnting  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field.' 

^Tbe  Jar  Paloon  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  3.)  !s  of  Teiy 
nre  occmrence  in  England.  It  is  known  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Orkney  and  Shet. 
Iftnd  bles.  Iceland  is  the  natire  country  of  this  species, 
from  whence  arises  its  name  of  Islandicus.  It  was  from 
tills  idsnd  that  the  royal  falconries  of  Denmark  and 
•ther  northern  kingdoms  were  supplied  with  their  choio- 
Mt  essts  of  hawiu.  It  breeds  in  the  highest  and  most 
inaccessible  rocks ;  but  tlie  numbei  and  colour  of  the  eggs 
remuQ  as  yet  undescribed.  It  preys  upon  the  larger 
*pccies  of  game  and  wild-fowl,  also  on  hares  and  other 
^ixlnipeds,  upon  which  it  precipitates  itself  with  amas- 
>ng  npidity  and  force.  Its  usual  mode  of  hawking  is, 
if  posnble,  to  oat-soar  its  prey,  and  thence  to  dart  per- 
pendicularly upon  it. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  history  of  the  PeregHne 
Palean  was  long  involfed,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
^  error  of  earlier  writers,  in  considering  the  Fai» 
PertgriRut  and  Fako  Conummit,  with  its  enumerated 
nrieties,  as  two  distinct  species.  Defidency  of  obser. 
vation,  uid  consequent  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Utt  various  changes  of  plumage  the  bird  undergoes  in 
its  progress  to  maturity,  naturally  led  to  this  effect ;  and 
^  accordingly  find,  that  the  bird  hitherto  described  as 
^  Poleo  Commmmi*,  tbe  type  of  the  supposed  species 
and  its  varieties,  must  have  been  originally  figured  from 
an  ianaatore  specimen  of  the  Falco  Ptregrhuu,  In 
England  and  Wales  the  peregrine  falcon  is  rare,  and  is 
cifx  Smuv]  indigeocus  in  rocky  or  mountainous  districts. 
The  Highlands  and  northern  isles  of  Scotland  appear  to 
lie  the  situations  most  favourable  to  it,  and  in  that  part 
^  the  kingdom  it  is  numerous  and  widely  diffused. 
The  most  inaccessible  situations  are  always  selected  for 
lb  eyry,  and  its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  a  rock. 
It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  in  colour  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  kestrel,  but  considerably  larger.    The  flight  of 


The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  said; 
are  distinguished  from  tbe  rest  by  the  peculiar 
length  of  their  wings,  which  reach  nearly  as 
low  as  the  tail.  In  these,  the  first  quill  of 
the  wing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  second ;  it* 


this  species,  when  pursuing  its  quarry,  is  astonishingly 
rapid,  almost  beyond  credibility.  By  Montagu  it  has 
been  reckoned  at  160  miles  in  an  hour.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, an  expert  falconer,  estimated  tlie  flight  of  a  falcon, 
in  pursuit  of  a  snipe,  to  have  been  nine  miles  in  eleven 
minutes,  without  including  the  frequent  turns.  This 
Burt  was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry,  and  was  flown 
at  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  wild  ducks  and  herons.  In 
its  unreclaimed  state  it  preys  upon  the  different  sorts  of 
game,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks  and  pigeoos. 

In  England,  the  Hobby  is  among  the  number  of  those 
birds  that  are  named  polar  migrants  or  summer  periodi- 
cal visitanta.  It  arrives  in  April,  and  aiter  performing 
the  office  of  incubation,  and  of  rearing  its  young,  leaves 
us,  for  warmer  latitudes,  in  October.  Wooded  and  in. 
closed  districts  appear  to  be  its  usual  haunts.  It  builds 
in  lofty  trees,  but  will  sometimes  save  itself  the  task  of 
constructing  a  nest,  by  taking  possession  of  the  deserted 
one  of  a  magpie  or  crow.  The  number  of  its  eggs  is 
commonly  four,  of  a  bluish-white,  with  olive-green  or 
yellowish-brown  blotches.  Its  favourite  game  is  the 
lark,  but  it  preys  upon  all  small  birds.  Partridgei  and 
quails  also  become  frequent  victims  to  its  courage  and 
rapacity,  in  which  qualities,  diminutive  as  it  is,  it  yields 
to  none  of  its  tribe.  Possessing  a  great  length  and 
power  of  wing,  the  flight  of  the  hobby  is  wonderfully 
rapid,  and  ran  be  supported  with  undiminished  vigour 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  hawking  was  keenly 
followed,  the  hobby  was  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  young 
partridges,  snipes,  and  larks.  It  is  of  elegant  form,  and 
resembles,  in  miniature,  the  peregrine  falcon.  The 
wings,  when  closed,  generally  reach  beyond  the  end  of 
the  taiL  According  to  Tenuninck,  it  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  summer  months ;  but 
retires  to  warmer  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Kestrel, — ^Thiswell  known  species  is  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  symmeUy  of  its  form  and  its  elegant 


plumage,  but  by  the  peculiar  gracefulness  of  its  flight, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  frequently  remains  suspen- 
ded in  the  air,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  one  spot  by  a  quiver- 
ing play  of  the  wings,  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  one  of 
our  commonest  indigenous  species,  and  is  widely  spread 
through  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring  (or 
the  period  of  incubation),  it  resorts  to  rocks  and  high 
cliffi.  The  nest  consists  of  a  few  sticks  loosely  put 
together,  and  sometimes  lined  with  a  little  hay  or  wool, 
and  is  placed  in  some  crevice,  or  on  a  projecting  shelf. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  darker  blotches  and  variegations.  It 
preys  upon  the  difierent  species  of  mice,  which  it  hunts 
for  from  the  elevated  station  at  which  it  usually  soars, 
and  upon  which  it  pounces  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
The  kestrel  is  easily  reclaimed,  and  was  formerly 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  larks,  snipes,  and  young  par- 
tridges.    It  is  a  species,  iu  point  of  geographical  distrl- 
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terminates  in  a  point,  which  begins  to  dimin- 
ish  from  about  an  inch  of  its  extremity.  This 
sufiBciently  distinguishes  the  generous  breed 
from  that  of  the  baser  race  of  kites,  sparrow, 
hawks  and  buzzards,  in  which  the  tail  is 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  the  first  feather 
of  me  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity.  They 
differ  also  m  the  latter  having  the  fourth  fea- 
ther of  the  wing  the  longest ;  in  the  generous 
race  it  is  always  the  second. 

This  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  man,  are  endowed  with 
natural  powers  that  the  other  kinds  are  not 
possessed  of.  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
they  are  swifter  to  pursue  their  game ;  from  a 
confidence  in  this  swiftness,  they  are  bolder 
to  attack  it ;  and  from  an  innate  generosity, 
they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeder,  and, 
consequently,  a  docility  which  the  baser  kinds 
are  strangers  to. 

The  gyr.falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train. 
He  exceeds  all  other  falcons  in  the  largeness 
of  his  size,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  tho 

butlon,  veiy  widely  spread,  befng  found  in  all  pa  it  of 
Europe,  and  in  America. 

The  Merlin  has  generally  been  considered  a  idnter 
or  equatorial  visitant  and  to  leave  Great  Britain  at  the 


■pproach  of  spring,  for  other  and  more  northern  cU- 
mates.  Its  migration  Is  however  confined  to  the  southero 
parts  of  the  island.  Inferior  as  this  species  is  in  size. 
It  fully  supports  the  character  of  Its  tribe;  frequently 
attacking  birds  superior  to  itself  in  magnitude  and 
weight,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  a  partridge  at  a 
single  blow.  Like  others,  before  enumerated,  it  became 
subjected  to  the  purposes  of  pastime,  and  was  trained  to 
pursue  partridges,  snipes,  and  woodcocks.  Its  flight  is 
low  and  rapid,  and  it  is  generally  seen  skimming  along 
the  sides  of  hedges  in  search  of  its  prey. 

The  Goshawk.  (See  Plate  XVI.  fig.  IS  :  for  swallow- 
tailed  hawk,  see  fig.  12.)  This  powerful  species  of  falcon 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  England.  In  the  wild  and 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  it  is  more  common, 
and  is  known  to  breed  in  the  forest  of  Rothiemurchus, 
and  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Dee;  and,  according  to 
Low,  in  his  Fauna  Orcadensis,  is  rather  numerous  in 
those  Islands  (Orkneys),  where  it  breeds  in  the  rocks 
and  set-cllfis.  lU  flight  is  very  rapid,  but  genendly 
low,  and  it  strikes  its  prey  upon  the  wing.  Difierent 
kinds  of  feathered  game,  wild  ducks,  hares  and  rabbits 
form  its  principal  food.  According  to  Meyer,  it  will 
even  prey  upon  the  young  of  its  own  species.  It  gener- 
ally builds  in  lofty  fir  trees,  and  lays  from  two  to  four 
«gg9,  of  a  skim.milk  white,  marked  with  streaks  and 
spots  of  reddish-brown.  By  falconers,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  most  courageous  of  the  short-winged 
liawks,  and  was  accordingly  trained  to  the  pursuit  of 
grouse,  pheasants,  wild  geese,  herons,  &c.    AlUiough  it 


magnitude  of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  hend 
is  flat  and  of  an  ash-colour,  with  a  strong, 
thick,  short,  and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of 
the  back  and  wings  are  marked  with  black 
spots,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  he  is  a  conra- 
geous  and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears  even  the  eagle 
himself;  bat  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  stork,  the 
heron,  and  the  crane.  He  is  mostly  found  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  loses  nei- 
ther his  streng^  nor  his  courage  when  brought 
into  the  milder  climates. 

The  falcon,  properly  so  called,  is  the  second 
in  magnitude  and  fame.  There  are  some  va- 
rieties in  this  bird ;  but  there  seem  to  be  only 
two  that  claim  distinction;  the  falcon.eentil. 
and  the  peregrine- falcon  ;  both  are  much  less 
than  the  gyr,  and  somewhat  about  the  size  of 
a  raven.  They  difier  but  slightly,  and  per- 
haps only  from  the  difierent  stetes  they  were 
in  when  brought  into  captivity.  Those  dif- 
ferences are  easier  known  by  experience 
than  taught  by  description.  The  falcon-gen- 
til^  moults  in  March,  and  often  sooner ;  the 


is  nearly  eqnal  in  sin  to  the  jer  falcon,  yet  the  short. 
ness  of  its  wings,  and  its  general  contour,  readily  dis. 
tinguish  it  from  that  species,  in  all  its  stages  of  plum, 
age.  The  goshawk  is  very  common  in  France,  ma  well 
as  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  In  Holland 
it  is  rare.  The  "falcon  ffentU,*'  from  its  descripUon, 
must  be  referred  to  this  species. 

7%e  Sparrow-hawk.-— This  destructive  and  weil-knowr 
species  is  remarkable  for  the  great  diflerence  in  rise 
between  the  male  and  female  the  fonner  seldom  measur- 


ing twelve  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  latter  often  eit* 
ceeds  fifteen  inches.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  its 
genus,  and  the  female,  from  her  superior  sise,  is  a  fatal 
enemy  to  partridges  and  other  game,  as  well  as  pigeons. 
It  flies  low,  skimming  over  the  ground  with  great 
swiftness,  and  pounces  its  prey  upon  the  wing  with  un- 
erring aim.  The  force  of  its  stroke  is  such  as  generally 
to  kill,  and  sometimes  even  to  force  out  the  entrails  of 
its  victim.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  particularly  frequents  the  lower  grounds,  and  well- 
wooded  inclosures.  It  builds  in  low  trees,  or  thorn 
bushes,  forming  a  shallow  and  flat  nest,  composed  of 
slender  twigs,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ring  dove, 
but  rather  larger.  It  will  occasionally  occupy  the  de- 
serted nest  cf  a  crow.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  very  widely 
diflTused  and  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  days 
of  falconnr  it  was  trained,  and  much  approved  in  the 
pursuit  of  partridges,  quails,  and  many  other  birds.— 
Abridged  from  SiOby's  lUuttroHtma  of  British  Ond- 
thohgy, 

>  The  &lcons  gentil  are  now  ascertained  to  be  mend) 
tbe  young  of  the  goshawk. 
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peregrine-falcon  does  not  moalt  till  the  middle 
of  August  The  peregrine  is  stronger  in  the 
Bhoulder,  has  a  larger  eye,  and  yet  more  sunk 
in  the  head ;  his  beak  is  stronger,  his  legs 
longer,  and  die  toes  better  divided. 

Next  in  size  to  these  is  the  leaner,  a  bird 
now  very  little  known  in  Europe  ;  then  fol- 
lows the  sacre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a  blu- 
isb  colour,  and  serve  to  distinguish  that  bird  ; 
to  them  succeeds  the  hobby,  used  for  smaller 
game,  for  daring  larks,  and  stooping  at  quails. 
The  kestril  was  trained  for  the  same  purpo. 
ses;  and  lastly  the  merlin;  which,  though 
the  snallest  <^  all  the  hawk  or  falcon  kind, 
and  not  much  larger  than  a  thrush,  yet  dis- 
plays a  degree  of  courage  that  renders  him 
formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times  his  size. 
He  has  often  been  known  to  kill  a  partridge  or 
a  quail  at  a  single  pounce  from  above. 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  sluggish  birds 
were  now  and  then  trained  to  this  sport,  but 
it  was  when  no  better  could  be  obtained ;  but 
these  just  described  were  only  considered  as 
birds  of  the  nobler  races.     Their  courage  in 
general  was  such,  that  no  bird,  not  very  much 
above  their  own  size,  could  terrifv  them ;  their' 
iwifhiess  so  great,  that  scarcely   any   bird 
could  escape  them ;  and  their  docility  so  re- 
markable, that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  com- 
mands,  but  the  signs  of  their  master.     Thev 
remained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till 
their  game  was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hovering 
nmnd  his  head,  without  ever  leaving  him  but 
trhen  he  gave  permission.     The  common  faU 
oon  is  a  bird  of  such  spirit,  that,  like  a  con- 
queror in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe 
and  subjection  to  his  prowess.     Where  he  is 
seen  flying  wild,  as  I  often  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  the  birds  of  every  kind, 
that  seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  kite  or 
the  sparrow-hawk,  fly   with  screams  at  his 
most  distant  appearance.    Long  before  I  could 
>ee  the  falcon,  I  have  seen  them  with  the  ut- 
most signs  of  terror  endeavouring  to  avoid 
him ;  and,  like  the  peasants  of  a  country  be- 
fore a  victorious  army,  every  one  of  them  at- 
tempting to  shift  for  himself.    Even  the  young 
CalcQBis,  though  their  spirit  be  depressed  by 
captivity,  will,  when  brought  out  into  the 
field,  venture  to  fly   at  barnacles  and  wild 
geese,  till,  being  soundly  brushed  and  beaten 
by  those  strong  birds,  they  learn  their  error, 
sod  desist  from  meddling  with  such  unwieldly 
game  for  the  future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obe- 
dience, so  as  to  hunt  for  his  master,  and  bring 
him  the  game  he  shall  kill,  requires  no  small 
degree  of  skill  and  assiduity.  Numberless 
treatises  have  been  written  upon  this  subject 
which  are  now,  with  the  sport  itself,  almost 
utterly  forgotten;  indeed,  except  to  a  few, 
they  seem  utterly  unintelligible ;  for  the  fal- 


coners had  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
in  which  they  conversed  and  wrote,  and  took 
a  kind  of  professional  pride  in  using  no  other. 
A  modem  reader,  I  suppose,  would  be  little 
edified  by  one  of  the  instructions,  for  instance, 
which  we  find  in  Willoughby,  when  he  bids 
us  **  draw  our  falcon  out  of  the  mew  twenty 
days  before  we  enseam  her.  If  she  truss  and 
carry,  the  remedy  is,  to  cosse  her  talons,  her 
powse,  and  petty  single." 

But,  as  it  certainly  makes  a  part  of  natural 
history,  to  show  how  much  the  nature  of  birds 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  harsh  or  kind  treat* 
ment,  I  will  just  take  leave  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  manner  of  training  a  hawk, 
divested  of  those  cant  words  with  which  men 
of  art  have  thought  proper  to  obscure  their 
profession. 

In  order  to  train  up  a  falcon,  the  master 
begins  by  clapping  straps  upon  his  legs,  which 
are  called  jesses,  to  which  there  is  fastened  a 
ring  with  the  owner's  name,  by  which,  in  case 
he  should  be  lost,  the  finder  may  know  where 
to  bring  him  back.  To  these  also  are  added 
little  ^lls,  which  serve  to  mark  the  place 
where  he  is,  if  lost  in  the  chase.  He  is  aU 
ways  carried  on  the  6st,  and  is  obliged  to  keep 
without  sleeping.  If  he  be  stubborn,  and  at- 
tempts  to  bite,  his  head  is  plunged  into  water. 
Thus,  by  hunger,  watching,  and  fatigue,  he 
is  constrained  to  submit  to  having  his  head 
covered  by  a  hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his 
eyes.  This  troublesome  employment  con- 
tinues often  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
ceasing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the  end  of 
this  his  necessities  and  the  privation  of  light 
make  him  lose  all  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring 
down  his  natural  wildness.  His  master  judges 
of  his  being  tamed  when  he  permits  his  head 
to  be  covered  without  resistance,  and  when 
uncovered  he  seizes  the  meat  before  him  con- 
tentedly. The  repetition  of  these  lessons  by 
degrees  ensures  success.  His  wants  being 
the  chief  principle  of  his  dependence,  it  is 
endeavoured  to  increase  his  appetite  by  giving 
him  little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  greedily 
swallows.  Having  thus  excited  the  appetite, 
care  is  taken  to  satisfy  it ;  and  thus  gratitude 
attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  just  be- 
fore had  been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  first  lessons  have  succeeded,  and 
the  bird  shows  signs  of  docility,  he  is  carried 
out  upon  some  green,  the  head  is  uncovered, 
and,  by  flattering  him  with  food  at  different 
times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  fist,  and  to 
continue  there.  When  confirmed  in  this 
habit,  it  is  then  thought  time  to  make  him  ac- 
quainied  with  the  lure.  This  lure  is  only  a 
thing  stufled  like  the  bird  the  falcon  is  de- 
signed to  pursue,  such  as  a  heron,  a  pigeon, 
or  a  quail,  and  on  this  lure  they  always  take 
care  to  give  him  his  food.     It  is  quite  neces- 
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sary  that  the  bird  shoald  not  only  be  make  ac 
quainted  with  this,  but  fond  of  it,  and  deli- 
cate in  his  food  when  shown  it  When  the 
falcon  has  flown  upon  this,  and  tasted  the  first 
morsel,  some  falconers  then  take  it  away ;  but 
by  this  there  is  a  danger  of  daunting  the  bird ; 
and  the  surest  method  is,  when  he  flies  to  seize 
it,  to  let  him  feed  at  large,  and  this  serves  as 
a  recompense  for  his  docility.  The  use  of  this 
lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown 
in  the  air,  which  it  sometimes  fails  to  do;  and 
it  is  always  requisite  to  assist  it  by  the  voice 
and  the  signs  of  the  master.  When  these 
lessons  have  been  long  repeated,  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  character  of  the  bird ;  to 
speak  frequently  to  him,  if  he  be  inattentive 
to  the  voice ;  to  stint  in  his  food  such  as  do 
not  come  kindly  or  readily  to  the  lure ;  to  keep 
waking  him,  if  he  be  not  sufficiently  familiar; 
and  to  cover  him  frequently  with  the  hood,  if 
be  fears  darkness.  W  hen  the  familiarity  and 
the  docility  of  the  bird  are  sufficiently  con. 
firmed  on  the  green,  he  is  then  carried  into 
the  open  fields,  but  still  kept  fast  by  a  string, 
which  is  about  twenty  yards  lon^.  He  is  then 
uncovered  as  before  ;  and  the  falconer,  calling 
him  at  some  paces  distance,  shows  him  the 
lure.  When  he  flies  upon  it,  he  is  permitted 
to  take  a  large  morsel  of  the  food  which  is 
(ied  to  it.  The  next  day  the  lure  is  shown 
him  at  a  greater  distance,  till  he  comes  at  last 
to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmost  length  of  his  string. 
He  is  then  to  be  shown  the  game  itself  alive, 
but  disabled  or  tame,  which  he  is  designed  to 
pursue.  After  having  seized  this  several 
times  with  his  string,  he  is  then  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  and  carried  into  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  that  which  is  wild.  At 
that  he  flies  with  avidity ;  and  when  he  has 
seized  it,  or  killed  it,  he  is  brought  back  by 
the  voice  and  the  lure. 

By  this  method  of  instniction,  a  hawk  may 
be  taught  to  fly  at  any  game  whatsoever ;  but 
falconers  have  chiefly  confined  their  pursuit 
only  to  such  animals  as  yield  them  profit  by 
the  capture,  or  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  The 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  ;  but  the  most  delight, 
ful  sport  is  the  falcon's  pursuit  of  the  heron, 
the  kite,  or  the  wood-lark.  Instead  of  fljring 
directly  forward,  as  some  other  birds  do,  these, 
when  they  see  themselves  threatened  by  the 
approach  of  the  hawk,  immediately  take  to 
the  skies.  They  fly  almost  perpendicularly 
upward,  while  their  ardent  pursuer  keeps 
pace  with  their  flight,  and  tries  to  rise  above 
them.  Thus  both  diminish  by  degrees  from 
the  gazing  spectator  below,  till  they  are  quite 
lost  in  the  clouds;  but  they  are  soon  seen 
descending,  struggling  together,  and  using 
every  effort  on  both  sides ;  the  one  of  rapa- 
cious insult,  the  other  of  desperate  defence. 


The  unequal  combat  is  soon  at  an  end ;  the 
falcon  comes  off  victorious,  and  the  other,  killed 
or  disabled,  is  made  a  prey  either  to  the  bird 
or  the  sportsman. 

As  for  other  birds  they  are  not  so  mach 
pursued,  as  they  generally  fly  straight  for. 
ward,  by  which  the  sportsman  loses  sight  of 
the  ohase,  and  what  is  still  worse,  runs  a 
chance  of  losing  his  falcon  also.  The  par. 
suit  of  the  lark,  by  a  couple  of  merlins,  is 
considered  to  him  only  who  regards  the  saga. 
city  of  the  chase,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spectacles  this  exercise  can  afford.  The  amuse, 
ment  is  to  see  one  of  the  merlins  climbinf^  to 
get  the  ascendant  of  the  lark,  while  the  other 
lying  low  for  the  best  advantage,  waits  the 
success  of  its  companion's  efforts;  thus  while 
the  one  stoops  to  strike  its  prey,  the  other 
seizes  it  at  its  coming  down. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of 
these  birds,  which,  of  all  others,  have  the 
greatest  strength  and  courage  relative  to  their 
size.  While  the  kite  or  the  goshawk  approach 
their  prey  sideways,  these  dart  perpendicu- 
larly, in  their  wild  state,  upon  their  game, 
and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  or  carry  it  oflT,  if 
not  too  lar^e  for  their  power  of  flying.  They 
are  sometimes  seen  descending  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  clouds,  from  an  amazing  height, 
and  darting  down  on  their  prey  with  inevit- 
able swiftness  and  destruction. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up 
by  cunning  and  assiduity  what  these  claim  by 
force  and  celerity.  Being  less  courageous, 
they  are  more  patient;  and  having  less  swift- 
ness,  they  are  better  skilled  at  taking  their 
prey  by  surprise.  The  kite,  that  may  be  disi 
tinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe  by 
his  forky  tail  and  his  slow  floating  motion, 
seems  almost  for  ever  upon  the  wing.'     He 


1  The  kite  Is  Tariously  diifiised  throughout  Engktid, 
being  a  common  bird  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
rare  in  others.   In  all  the  wooded  districts  of  the  eastern 


and  midland  counties  it  is  abundant :  it  is  also  met  with 
in  Westmoreland ;  but  is  seldom  seen  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Durham,  or  Northumberland.  In 
Scotland,  it  occurs  plentifully  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  is 
found  also  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  Loch  KateriM) 
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appears  to  rest  himself  upon  the  hosom  of  the 
air,  and  not  to  make  the  smallest  effort  in  fly. 
ing.  He  lives  only  upon  accidental  carnage, 
almost  every  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make 
good  its  retreat  against  him.  He  may  be, 
therefore,  considered  as  an  insidious  thief, 
who  only  prowls  about,  and  when  he  finds  a 
small  bird  wounded  or  a  young  chicken  stray, 
ed  too  far  from  the  mother,  instantly  seizes 
the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like  a  famished 
glutton,  is  sure  to  show  no  mercy.  His 
hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acts  of 
seeming  desperation.  I  have  seen  one  of  them 
fly  round  and  round  ibr  a  while  to  mark  a 
clutch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a  sudden  dart 
like  lightning  upon  the  unresisting  little  ani- 
maly  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying 
out,  and  the  boys  hooting  and  casting  stones 
to  scare  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this  reason, 
of  all  birds,  the  kite  is  the  good  housewife's 
greatest  tormentor  and  aversion. 

Of  all  obscene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  best 
known  ;  but  the  buzzard  among  us  is  the  most 
plenty.'     He  is  a  sluggish,  inactive  bird,  and 

and  of  Ben  Lomond.     It  is  proverbial  tor  the  eue  and 
gnicefulneK  of  its  iliglit,  which  generally  constats  of  large 
and  sweeping  circles,  performed  with  a  motionless  wiug, 
or  at  least  with  a  slight  and  ahnoet  imperceptible  stroke 
of  its  pinions^  and  at  very  distant  intervals.     In  this 
manner,  and  directing  its  coarse  by  aid  of  the  tail, 
which  acts  as  a  rudder,  and  whose  slightest  motion  pro- 
duces efiect,  it  frequently  soars  to  such  a  height  as  to 
become  almost  invisible  to  the  human  eye.    The  prey 
af  the  kite  consisU  of  young  game,  leverets,  rats,  mice, 
lisards,  &c.  which  it  takes  by  pouncing  upon  tlie  ground. 
It  is  a  great  depredator  in  farm-jrards  after  chickens, 
young  ducks,  and  goslings  ;    and   is   in  consequence 
bitterly  retaliated  upon  as  a  common  enemy  in  those 
fiatricts  where  it  abounds.    It  will  also,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger,  devour  oflal  and  carrion,  and  has  been 
knsfwn  to  prey  upon  dead  fish.     It  breeds  early  in  the 
spring,  in  extensive  woods,  generally  making  its  nest 
in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree.    The  nest  is  composed  of 
sticks,  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  other  soft  materials. 
The  eggs  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and  rarely 
exeeed  three  in  number.     They  are  of  a  grayish-white, 
speckled  with  brownisb-orange,  principally  at  the  larger 
end;   but   sometimes  they  are  found   quite  plain. — 


The  common  buzzard  preys  upon  leverets,  rabbits, 
gUM,  and  small  birds,  all  of  which  it  pounces  on  the 
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often  remains  perched  whole  days  together 
upon  the  same  bough.  He  is  rather  an  as- 
sassin than  a  pursuer ;  and  lives  more  upon 
frogs,  mice,  and  insects,  which  he  can  easily 
seize,  than  upon  birds,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
follow.  He  lives  in  summer  by  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  and  sucking  their  eggs, 
and  more  resembles  the  owl  kind  in  his  coun. 
tenance  than  any  other  rapacious  bird  of  day. 
His  figure  implies  the  stupidity  of  his  disposi* 
tion  ;  and  so  little  is  he  capable  of  instruction 
from  man,  that  it  b  common  to  a  proverb,  to 
call  one  who  cannot  be  taught,  or  continues 
obstinately  ignorant,  a  buzzard.  The  honey- 
buzzard,  the  moor-buzzard,  and  the  hen-har 
rier,  are  all  of  this  stupid  tribe,  and  diffei 
chiefly  in  their  size,  growing  less  in  the  order 
I  have  named  them.  The  goshawk  and 
sparrow-hawk  are  what  Mr  Wiiloughby  calls 
short-winged  birds,  and  consequently  unfit  for 
training,  however  injurious  they  may  be  to 
the  pigeon-house  or  the  sportsman.  They 
have  been  indeed  taught  to  fly  at  game  ;  but 
little  is  to  be  obtained  from  their  efiorts,  being 

ground.  It  also  devours  moles  and  mice,  and,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  will  feed  oo  reptiles  and  insecU.  It 
breeds  in  woods,  and  forms  iU  nest  of  sticks,  lined  with 
wool,  hay,  and  other  materials,  and  will  sometimes 
occupy  the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.  The  eggs  are  twe 
or  three  in  number,  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and  are 
white,  either  plain  or  spotted  with  reddish-brown.  The 
young,  according  to  Pemiant,  remain  in  company  with 
the  parent  birds  for  some  time  after  having  quitted  the 
nest, — a  circumstance  at  variance  with  the  usual  habits 
of  birds  of  prey.  It  is  common  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  Europe,  and  according  to  Temminck,  very  abundant 
in  Holland.  In  France  this  bird  is  killed  during  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  iU  flesh,  which  is  esteemed  deli- 
cious eating. 

The  Roiigfk4egged  Buzmml  is  a  rare  British  species, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitaoti 
MonUgu  mentions  two  or  three  instances  of  iU  having 
been  taken  in  the  South  of  England.  It  is  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where 
it  frequents  marshy  districts,  preying  upon  leverets, 
hamsters,  water-rats,  moles,  and  frequently  lisards  and 
frogs.  According  to  7  emminck,  it  buikls  in  lofty  trees, 
and  lays  four  white  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 

The  Honey. BuMMord  prsys  upon  moles,  mice,  and 
small  birds,  and  on  lisards  and  insects,  particularly, 
wasps,  bees,  and  their  larvsB,  which  should  appear  to  be 
their  favourite  food.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  graceful,  and 
it  is  frequently  seen  near  pieces  of  water,  on  account  of 
the  LibelluliB,  aud  other  aquatic  insects.  It  breeds  in 
lofty  trees,  forming  a  nest  of  twigs  lined  with  wool,  and 
other  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird,  of  a  yeUowish- white,  marked  with 
numerous  spots  and  stains  of  reddish-brown,  sometime 
so  confluent  as  to  make  them  appear  almost  entirely 
brown.  It  is  a  native  of  eastern  climes,  and  according 
to  Temminck,  is  as  rare  in  Holland  as  in  Enghmd.  In 
the  south  of  France  it  is  more  abundant,  but  migratory. 

Allied  to  the  Buzsards  are  the  Harriers.  They  are 
bolder  and  more  active  than  the  buzzards.  They  stril^ 
their  prey  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  fly  veiy  low. 

The  Marsh' ffarriert  abound  in  all  the  marshy  dis- 
tricts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  according  to  Mon- 
tagu, are  very  numerous  in  Wales,  where  they  prey  upon 
the  rabbits  that  inhabit  the  sand-banks  of  the  shores  o( 
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difficult  o(  instruction,  and  capricious  in  their 
obedience.  It  has  been  lately  asserted,  how. 
ever,  by  one  whose  authority  is  respectable, 
that  the  sparrow-hawk  is  the  boldest  and  the 
beat  of  all  others  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chaae.^ 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  BUTCHEB.BIBD. 

Bivoaa  I  conclude  this  short  history  of  rapa- 
cious birds  that  prey  by  day,  I  must  take 
leave  to  describe  a  tribe  of  smaller  birds,  that 
seem  from  their  size  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  harmless  order  of  the  sparrow  kind  ;  but 
that  from  their  crooked  beak,  courage,  and 


Caermarthenshfre.  In  Holland  they  are  of  course  tiu. 
merous,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  rare  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Hen  Harrier,  though  not  rery  numerous,  is 
pretty  generally  found  throughout  Britain,  frequenting 
low  marshy  situations,  or  wide  moors.  The  flight  of  the 
hen*harrier  is  always  low,  but  at  the  same  time  smooth 
and  buoyant.  It  is  very  destructiTO  to  game,  which  it 
pounces  upon  the  ground  ;  it  also  feeds  upon  small  birds 
and  animals,  Uaards  and  frogs.  It  breeds  on  the  open 
wastes,  and  frequently  in  thick  furze  covers;  the  nest  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  four  or  fire  in 
number,  of  a  skim.milk  white,  round  at  each  end,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  marsh  harrier's.  The  young  males, 
for  the  first  year,  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
females,  after  which  they  gradually  assume  the  gray 
plumage  that  distinguishes  the  adult.  It  is  common  in 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Holland,  inhabiting  the  low  and 
flat  districts ;  but  in  Switzerland,  and  all  mountainous 
countries*  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  (For  the  American 
Hen  Harrier,  see  plate  XVI.  fig.  10.) 

The  /l$h  coloured  Harrier, --The  British  Fauna  is 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Montagu  for  the  discovery 
of  this  new  species  of  falcon.  The  resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  hen  harrier  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of  its 
remaining  so  long  unnoticed  as  a  separate  species,  having, 
in  all  probability,  when  previously  met  with,  been  con. 
sidered  only  as  a  variety  of  that  bird. 

The  Ash.coloured  hurier,  is  far  from  being  numerous 
in  England.  It  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
like  the  hen  harrier,  but  with  more  rapid  flight,  and 
more  strikingly  buoyant.  Lives  upon  small  birds,  liz- 
ards, frogs,  &c.  Its  nest  Is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
amongst  furze  or  low  brushwood.  The  eggs  are  gen. 
erally  four,  and  of  a  pure  white.  According  to  Tern, 
minck,  it  is  found  throughout  Hungary,  in  Poland,  Sil. 
eaia,  and  Austria.  It  is  common  also  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Illyrian  provinces,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Italy. 
•^Setby. 

1  The  Secretary  Falcon,  (see  plate  XVI.  fig.  3.)  an 
inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Africa,  is  a  singular  bird,  for 
whose  natural  history  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  M.  le  Vaillant  Its  body,  when  standing  erect, 
is  not  much  unlike  the  crane ;  but  its  head,  bill,  and 
claws,  are  precisely  those  of  the  falcon.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  bluish^ash.  On  the  back  of 
the  head  are  several  long  dark-coloured  feathers,  hanging 
down  behind,  and  which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  This 
crest  has  induced  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  to  give  it  the 
name  of  the  secretary,  from  the  resemblance  they  fancy 
it  has  to  the  pen  of  a  writer,  when  in  the  time  of'^ leisure 


appetites  for  slaughter,  certainly  deserve  a 
place  here.'  The  lesser  butcher-bird  is  not 
much  above  the  size  of  a  lark  ;  that  of  the 
smallest  species  is  not  so  big  as  a  sparrow ; 
yet,  diminutive  as  these  little  animals  are, 
tbey  make  themselves  formidable  to  birds  of 
four  times  their  dimensions. 

The  greater  butcher-bird  is  about  as  large 
as  a  thrush ;  its  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long 
and  hooked  at  the  end.  This  mark,  together 
with  its  carnivorous  appetites,  ranks  it  among 
the  rapacious  birds ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  legs 
and  feet,  which  are  slender,  and  its  toes,  form- 
ed  somewhat  differently  from  the  former,  woold 
seem  to  make  it  the  shade  between  such  birds 
as  live  wholly  upon  flesh,  and  such  as  live 
chiefly  upon  insects  and  grain. 

Indeed,  its  habits  seem  ehtirely  to  oorres- 


it  is  stuck  behind  the  ear.  The  food  U  which  this  bird 
is  particularly  attached  consists  of  inakM  and  cUwr  rep. 
tiles,  for  the  destruction  of  which  it  is  admirably  fitted 
by  its  organization. 

*  The  tribe  of  birds  here  noticed  under  the  name  of 
butcher-birds  are  otherwise  called  ekrikes.  Shrikes  are 
spread 'over  the  entire  globe,  and  everywhere  exhibit 
similar  dispositions,  habits,  and  modea  of  exhttence.  Of 
small  size,  but  armed  with  a  strong  and  crooked  beak,  of 
a  fierce  and  courageous  disposition,  and  of  a  sanguinary 
appetite,  they  bear  much  affinity  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
Naturally  intrepid,  they  defend  themselves  vigorous^, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger  and 
larger  than  themselves.  The  European  shrikes  can 
combat  with  advantage,  pies,  crows,  and  even  kestrels. 
They  attack  and  pursue  these  birds  with  great  ferocity, 
if  Uiey  dare  to  approach  their  nests.  It  is  even  sufli- 
dent  if  any  of  them  should  pass  within  reach.  The 
male  and  female  shrikes  unite,  fly  forth,  attack  them 
with  loud  cries,  and  pursue  them  with  such  fury,  that 
they  often  take  to  flight  without  daring  to  return.  Even 
kites,  buzzards,  and  ravens  will  not  willingly  attack  the 
shrike.  They  are  habitually  insectivorous,  and  also  pur- 
sue small  birds.  They  will  cast  themselves  on  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  &c.,  when  these  last  are  taken  in  a  snan;. 
When  they  have  seizetl  a  bird  they  open  the  cranium, 
devour  the  brain,  deplume  the  body,  and  tear  it  piece- 
meal. The  prudence  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  future,  is  another  of  their  qualities.  That 
they  may  not  fail  of  those  insects  which  form  their  sub. 
sistence,  and  which  only  make  their  appearance  at  a  de- 
terminate epoch,  some  shrikes  form  kinds  of  magazines, 
not  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  nor  in  the  earth,  but  in  tlie 
open  air.  They  stick  their  superabundant  prey  oo 
thorns,  where  they  may  find  it  again  in  the  tu>ur  of  need. 

Falconers  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  character 
of  these  birds,  and  occasionally  trained  them  to  the 
chase.  Francis  the  First  of  France,  according  to  the 
account  of  Turner,  was  accustomed  to  bunt  with  a  tame 
shrike,  which  used  to  speak,  and  return  upon  the  hand. 
The  Swedish  hunters,  availing  themselves  of  the  habit 
of  the  gray  shrike  of  uttering  a  peculiar  sort  of  cry  at  the 
approach  of  a  hawk^  make  use  of  it  to  discover  the  birds 
of  prey  which  this  kind  of  cry  announces. 

Though  we  have  said  tliat  the  shrike  genus  is  exten. 
ded  over  the  entire  globe,  we  believe  South  America 
roust  be  excepted.  The  South  American  birds  which 
have  been  called  shrikes  belong  to  other  divisions,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  genus  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
Ploridas,  Louisiana,  and  the  north  of  Mexico* 
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pond  with  its  conformation,  as  it  is  found  to 
live  as  well  upon  flesh  as  upon  insects,  and 
thus  to  partake,  in  some  measure,  of  a  double 
natare.  Howeyer,  its  appetite  for  flesh  is  the 
most  prevalent ;  and  it  never  takes  up  with 
the  former  when  it  can  obUin  the  latter. 
This  bird,  therefore,  leads  a  life  of  continual 
eombat  and  opposition.  As  from  its  size  it 
does  not  much  terrify  the  smaller  birds  of  the 
forest,  80  it  very  frequently  meets  birds  wiU- 
ing  to  try  its  strength,  and  it  never  declines 
the  engagement 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity 
this  little  creature  goes  to  war  with  a  pie»  the 
crow,  and  the  kestrel,  all  above  foui:  times 
bigger  than  itself,  and  that  sometimes  prey 
upon  flesh  in  the  same  manner.  It  not  only 
fights  upon  the  defensive,  but  often  comes  to 
the  attack,  and  always  with  advantage,  par- 
ticularly when  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
protect  their  young,  and  to  drive  away  the 
more  powerful  birds  of  rapine.  At  that  sea- 
son, they  do  not  wait  the  approach  of  their  in- 
vader ;  it  is  sufiicient  that  they  see  him  pre- 
paring for  the  assault  at  a  distance.  It  is 
then  that  they  sally  forth  with  loud  cries, 
wound  him  on  every  side,  and  drive  him  off 
with  such  fury,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  re- 
tom  to  the  charge.  In  these  kinds  of  dis- 
putes, they  generally  come  off  with  the  vic- 
tory ;  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
fiill  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  so 
fiercely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with 
the  destruction  of  the  assailaat  as  well  as  the 
defender. 

For  this  reason,  the  most  redoubtable  birds 
of  prey  respect  them ;  while  the  kite,  the  buz- 
ard,  and  the  crow,  seem  rather  to  fear  than 
Beek  the  engagement  Nothing  .in  nature 
better  displays  the  respect  paid  to  the  claims 
of  courage  than  to  see  this  little  bird,  appa- 
rently so  contemptible,  fly  in  company  with 
the  lanner,  the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants  of 
the  air,  without  fearing  their  power,  or  avoid, 
ing  their  resentment 

As  for  small  birds,  they  are  its  usual  food. 
It  seizes  them  by  the  throat  and  strangles  them 
in  an  instant  When  it  has  thus  killed  the 
bird  or  insect,  it  is  asserted  by  the  best  autho 
rity,  that  it  fixes  them  upon  some  neighbour- 
ing thorn,  and,  when  thus  spitted,  pulls  them 
to  pieces  with  its  bill.  It  is  supposed,  that 
as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  strength 
safficient  to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with  its 
feet,  as  the  hawks  do.  it  is  obliged  to  have  re« 
course  to  this  extraordinary  expedient^ 


During  summer,  such  of  them  as  constantly 
reside  here,  for  the  smaller  red  butcher-bird 
migrates,  remain  among  the  mountainous  parts 
of  th«  country:  but  in  winter  they  descend 
into  the  plains,  and  nearer  human  habitations. 
The  larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the 
highest  trees,  while  the  lesser  build  in  bushes 
in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay 
about  rix  eggs,  of  a  white  colour,  but  encircled 
at  the  bigger  end  with  a  ring  of  brownish 
red.  The  nest  oa  the  outside  ij  composed  of 
white  moss,  interwoven  with  long  grass ;  with- 
in it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  usually 
fixed  among  the  forking  branches  of  a  tree. 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars 
and  other  insects  while  yery  young  ;  but  soon 
after  accustoms  them  to  flesh,  which  the  male 
procures  with  surprising  industry.  Their 
nature  also  is  very  different  from  other  birds 
of  prey  in  their  parental  care  ;  for,  so  far  from 
driving  out  their  young  from  the  nest  to  shift 
for  themselves,  they  keep  them  with  care  ; 
and  even  when  adult  thef  do  not  forsake 
them,  but  the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family 
together.  Each  family  lives  apart,  and  is 
generally  composed  of  the  male,  female,  and 
l^ve  or  six  young  ones ;  these  all  maintain 
peace  and  subordination  among  each  other, 
and  hunt  in  concert  Upon  the  returning 
season  of  courtship,  this  union  is  at  an  end, 
the  family  parts  for  ever,  each  to  establish  a 
little  household  of  its  own.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish  these  birds  at  a  distance,  not  only 
from  their  goine  in  companies,  but  also  from 
their  manner  of  flying,  which  is  always  up 
and  down,  seldom  direct  or  side-ways. 

Of  these  birds  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds ;  but  the  greater  ash-coloured 
butcher-bird  is  the  least  known  among  us. 
The  red-backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in 
autumn,  and  does  not  return  till  spring.  The 
wood-chat  resembles  the  former,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  back,  which  is  brown,  and  not 
red  as  in  the  other.  There  is  still  another, 
less  than  either  of  the  former,  found  in  the 
marshes  near  London.  This  too  is  a  bird  of 
prey,  although  not  much  bigger  than  a  tit- 
mouse ;  an  evident  proof  that  an  animal's 
courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend  upon  its 
size.  Of  foreign  birds  of  this  kind  there  are 
several ;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  man- 
ner of  living  we  will  not,  instead  of  history. 


^  The  red-backed  thrfke  or  lemer  butcher-bird  St 
■bootseTen  inches  kmg.  Its  bill  is  black ;  the  head  and 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of 
a  bright  nnty  red ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  are  of  a 
fine  pale  rose  or  bloom-oolonr;  the  throat  is  white ;  a 
ilrake  of  Madt  pasws  horn  the  bill  through  each  eye ; 


the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tall  are  black,  the  othera 
are  white  at  the  base ;  the  quills  are  of  a  brown  colour ; 
and  the  legs  are  black.  The  female,  like  all  other  birds 
of  prey,  is  larger  than  the  male ;  it  builds  its  nest  in 
hedges  or  low  bushes,  and  lays  six  white  eggs,  marked 
with  a  reddish-brown  circle  towards  the  larger  end. 
This  bird  preys  on  young  birds,  which  it  takes  in  the 
nest;  it  likewise  feeds  on  grasshoppers  and  l»eetles.  It 
inhabits  Great  Britain,  and  various  other  temperate 
countries  of  Europe. 
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substitute  mere  description.  In  fact,  the 
colours  of  a  bird,  which  is  all  we  know  of 
them,  would  afford  a  reader  but  small  enter, 
tainment  in  the  enumeration.  Nothing  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  fill  volumes  wim  the 
different  shades  of  a  bird's  plumage ;  but 
these  accounts  are  written  with  more  pleasure 
than  they  are  read ;  and  a  single  glance  of  a 
good  plate  or  a  picture  imprints  a  juster  idea 
than  a  volume  could  oonvey.' 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIBD8  OF  THE  OWL  KIKD, 
THAT  FRET  BT  NIGHT. 

HiTHBRTO  we  have  been  describing  a  tribe 
of  animals  who,  though  plunderers  among 
their  fellows  of  the  air,  yet  wage  war  boldly 
in  the  face  of  day.  We  now  come  to  a  race 
equally  cruel  and  rapacious ;  but  who  add  to 
their  savage  disposition^  the  further  reproach 
of  treachery,  and  carry  on  all  their  depreda- 
tions by  night 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nocturnal  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for 
taking  their  prey  while  it  is  light,  surprise  it 
at  those  hours  of  rest,  when  the  tribes  of  nature 
are  in  the  least  expectation  of  an  enemy. 
Thus  there  seems  no  link  in  Nature's  chain 
broken  :  no  where  a  dead  inactive  repose  :  but 
every  place,  every  season,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night,  is  bustling  with  life,  and  fur< 
nishing  instances  of  industry,  self-defence,  and 
invasion.' 

'  The  great  butcher-bird  of  America  fs  said  to  stick 
grasshoppers  upon  sharp  thorns  for  the  purpose,  as  Is 
supposed,  of  tempting  Uie  smaller  birds  into  a  situation 
where  it  can  easily  dart  out  upon  them  and  seize  them. 

*  The  eye  and  ear  of  the  owl  are  both  admirably 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life;  in  the  former  the  pupil 
being  capable  of  great  dilatation,  and  formed,  by  Its 
particular  prominence,  for  collecting  the  horizontal  and 
dim  rays  of  twilight;  and  being  also  furnished  with  a 
strong  nictitating  membrane,  that  serves,  upon  occasion, 
to  defend  it  from  the  gUre  of  day,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  allows  the  bird  to  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  for 
aToiding  any  sudden  danger  or  surprise.  The  external 
orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  large  and  complex,  gener- 
ally furnished  with  a  valve,  and  situated  immediately 
behind  the  eyes.  In  consequence  of  this  formation  and 
disposition,  they  are  alive  to  the  slightest  noise,  and 
not  even  the  rustling  of  a  mouse  can  escape  their  notice. 
The  flight  of  the  owl«  when  disturbed  during  the  day, 
Is  abrupt  and  unsteady,  but,  at  night,  it  skims  along  in 
search  of  its  prey  with  great  facility;  the  delicate  and 
downy  texture  of  its  plumage,  producing  the  peculiar 
buoyancy  which  must  have  been  generally  remarked  In 
the  flight  of  these  blHs. 

The  genus  is  usually  divided  Into  two  sections; 
kamed  or  eared  owls,  such  as  have  a  tuft  of  elongated 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  and  »moath  headed 
owls,  or  those  destitute  of  the  lengthened  feathers.  This 
second  section  has  been  subdivided  by  some  authors  into 


All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  com- 
mon mark  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  others ;  their  eyes  are  formed  for  seeing 
better  in  the  dusk  than  in  the  broad  glare  of 

a  third,  called  aedpiirine  /  but  as  the  gradation  from 
one  to  another  Is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  charac- 
ters upon  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish  this 
subdivision  are  far  from  being  distinct,  it  is  quite  safln 
cient  for  the  general  purposes  of  science  to  adhere  to  the 
two-fold  division. 

The  British  Fauna  ennmerates  four  species  in  each 
section,  of  which  two  in  the  eared  owls,  and  three  in 
the  smooth-headed,  are  indigenous  ;  the  others  are  bol 
flocDsional  visitants. 

Horned  (Mm, 

Great-homed  or  Eagle  Owl,  Strix  Bnbo, 

Long-eered  Owl,  8  (Hut. 

Short-eared  OwU  A  Brae^M/loe. 

Little-homed  Owl,  S.  Seopt, 

*  Sma§ik  headed  OwU. 
Snowy  OwU  atrix  Nvdea. 

Bam  OwL  S.  Flamrnen, 

Tawnjr  Owl,  &  Siridula, 

Uttle  Owl,  8,  Pateerina, 

Great-homed,  or  Eagk  OwL — ^Tbis  species,  which  b 
equal  in  size  to  some  of  the  largest  eagles,  is  of  vety 
rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  few  in. 


stances  on  record,  the  birds  can  only  be  regarded  as 
wanderers,  or  compelled  by  tempest  to  cross  the  Nortli- 
em  ocean.  It  preys  upon  fauns,  rabbits,  the  diflerent 
species  of  grouse,  rats,  &c. — It  builds  amid  rocks,  or  on 
lofty  trees,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  larger  than  tliose 
of  a  hen,  round  at  each  end,  and  of  a  bluish-white  col- 
our. According  to  Temminck,  it  is  common  in  Ras. 
sla,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  new 
world. 

Long-eared  Owl.-^The  excellent  mixt«ire  of  cskmn 


in  this  bird,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  Its  long 
tufts  or  ears,  render  it  one  of  the  most  Interesting  </  its 
gonus.     Though  not  so  numeroi||^  as  the  bam,  or  the 
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irm-iluiie.  As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and  caU, 
that  are  Ibrtned  for  a  life  q1  nocttirnal  depre- 
cUtion^  there  is  a  qtiality  in  the  retina  that 
t&te9  in  the  rayt  of  light  so  eo piously  as  to 


hiftif  owJ,  It  IS  fcMind  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts  of 
Bii|lKid  uid  Scotlmnd.  PbnUtioni  of  fir,  pbTtEcolArly 
a/  thetprmee  kind,  are  its  ^ruuHtei  baunfU,  ms  m  these 
k  fiiidi  a  WBcan  mnd  ilielterfid  ristreat  iliiring  the  day.  It 
tlB  frvqueuiljr  in  habits  tiiitk  holly  or  ivy  huslieSp  i^ho&e 
cnsfneQ  folitgu  ensures  a  similar  n^tire^mefit.  It  is 
m  iBdifpmius  £p«4:']es,  and  brecdi  early  in  spring ;  not 
srijchig  ally  nest  of  iU  own,  but  taking  |»«ies^ion  ol  thtA 
d  I  tDi<gpi«  or  CTOW.  The  eggi  *r^  generally  four  or 
fii6  ill  number,  wlilte,  and  father  larger  and  rounder 
tbio  iba««  irf  tbe  ring-doTe.  When  first  eirliided^  ths 
f(Kmg  hiidi  are  rove  red  widi  a  fin«  and  clost'ly  stt  whlta 
dawn;  Ihey  rena&in  fn  the  oeit  for  more  than  a  n^iontb 
Mbf^  t^  ire  able  to  Hy.  If  di&turhed  and  handled, 
tky  bis  f  loltotly,  strike  with  their  talons,  and,  at  th4» 
linii  time,  make  a  anapping  noise  viiih  thnfr  blllf^ 
Wimi  tk«y  i|iiit  tliB  nest,  ihfsy  take  up  tiielr  abode  in 
MO*  ad/oiuing  tree,  and,  for  many  ;ruh5ci|uent  days, 
*)Bybe  lie«H»  aJWr  sunset,  uttering  a  plaintive  but  loud 
cull  kr  fnod ;  during  wiilch  tima  the  parent  birds  may 
fca  iBHi  diligently  employed  in  hawking  for  prey.  Mire 
iftd  »ol«3  form  tb«  principal  pwrt  of  Uicir  proircnder  ; 
Lbguglt  M«ntt^  ftaya^  that  they  somelimei  take  fsmalL 
yrdt  «n  tb»  roosL  It  ia  pretty  generally  ditluwd 
thrniEboyi  Europe ;  and  in  North  America  h  fotind  to 
ioUt  l)ii  w«ud s  at  a  disUnce  fram  tbe  sea.  Uhit$ 
hmt  iAacFn^  as  far  norLbvrard  wi  Hudson's  Bay. 

3kiirt4and  OmL^-Thfi  birds  of  this  species  are  only 
u  be  met  vrith  in  England,  between  the  montks  of  Octo- 
ber uid  April,  as  they  migrate  on  the  approach  of  isprin^, 
u<  the  narlbum  ijtUnda  of  ScDlland^  where  they  breiMJ. 
Mr  UjfF,  ill  hi*  Fauna,  Orcadenshf  mentions  tbli  owl  ns 
•"ring  Tery  frequeut  In  the  hiiia  of  Hoy,  whero  ft  buOds 
it*  ucst  amoo^:(t  tiie  ht^atb.  It  ts  there  of  great  bold- 
>K9^  ind  bu  been  «een  to  cha^e  pigeons  in  the  open 
^  lr>  a  nest,  wl*ich  contain*'d  two  fuli-flcdged  young 
in«3,  be  ffflmd  the  remains  of  a  moor-fowl^  »nd  two 
pbfrn,  bfsides  the  feut  uf  several  others.  In  this 
fmntty  th<?y  generally  remain  conccaleil  in  long  grass, 
fT  In  rushy  places,  upon  waste  ground,  or  moors.  In 
B,  tbey  are  often  met  with  in  turaip  field%  but  are 
1  teen  in  plantalifH^  ;  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to 
pfA  tJpon  %  tree.  Five  or  sii  of  thetio  birds  are  fre- 
^oenHjr  found  rooitinf  together  j  from  which  circtjm- 
ituift  it  r»  probahle  that  they  migrate  In  families. 
Mwtafit  thinks  that  thit  may  irise  from  the  abundance 
^  bad  Hiay  meet  wJiK  in  the  places  t»here  they  are  thus 
a^ifd^but  tbu  truth  of  this  supposition  may  he  dcuibt- 
ed.from  ibe  fact  of  tbelr  being  seldom  met  with  during 
t^o  Jiys  tof ether  In  the  same  place.  The  bead  of  thi* 
■^1  Isenig  mealier  than  the  generality  of  its  fellow  ppe- 
^"M,  bu  procured  it»  in  somu  parts,  tbe  name  of  kenitk 
*^f  or  iwior  Aa«e*.  Many  ornith&logiits  liave  been  in 
^^^  rasjtectiiig  it*  and  the  synonym ns  are  cons^uently 
in  wme  ronfusion  tnd  ohsciirity.  This  owl  is  of  wide 
l«allly,  being  met  with  in  Siberia,  and  in  many  parU  of 
^wib  Amerira:  and  specimens  are  also  mentioned  as 
htv^g  been  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Inlands. 

Tim  Seops^evrtd  Owi.^U  i»  very  common  fn  the 
*»nfi*r  pirU  of  Europe  during  the  summer  months,  but 
repjlarly  leaves  them  on  Uio  approach  of  autumn,  far 
fpgi»mi  rvcar  to  the  eijuator*  In  France,  it  arrives  and 
^pbts  with  the  it* allow.  Its  favourite  residence  in 
itilj,  according  to  SpaUanrfcul,  H  in  the  lower  wooded 
reiiwu.^Pi^kl  and  ehrew  mice,  insects,  and  earth- 
*«nni,  «re  its  food,  In  quest  of  which  it  sallies  fprtb  nt 
nlgbvftll,  tilted ng  si  the  same  time  its  cry,  which  re- 
•ftinliles  Uie  i^grd  ^kivtt  and  whence.  In  tomy  districts^ 


permit  their  seeing  in  places  almost  quite 
dark ;  so  in  these  birds  there  is  the  name  con- 
formation of  that  organ,  and  though,  like  us, 
they  cajinot  see  in  a  fatal  exclusion  of  light. 


l^t  has  acquired  the  name  of  Chevini,  It  coiistrurta  no 
uiist,  but  deposits  five  or  six  eggs  In  the  hoUuw  c^f  n  tree. 
SnoKfy  Ond.'^U  is  only  within  thuKH  few  year^  past, 
that  this  nobk  and  beautiful  owl  has  been  establbhed  as 
indigenous  in  Groat  Britain,  in  a  tour  made  to  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isks,  in  the  year  18 IS,  Mr  Bul- 
lock, Ibu  kte  proprietor  of  the  London  Museum,  met 
with  it  ill  buUi  griHips  of  islands ;  and  it  h  now  aurer- 
t^ndd  timt  tha  sped«s  is  resident,  and  breeds  tiiere.    It 


is  <Mnimon  in  the  pogions  of  the  arctic  circle  ev*in  Inha- 
biting the  frojEen  eoa<it$  ol  Greetitand.  ts  vtsry  numer- 
flus  on  the  short-s  of  Hudson's  Bay*  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland  ;  but  of  very  rare  <K*riirrence  in  the  tern* 
pemte  part<i  of  Europe  arid  America. 

Bam  or  0^hite  Ot^. — This  is  the  most  tommwi  ot 
tbe  British  iipec'.ies,  and  Is  found  in  eveiy  part  t4  tl^o 
kiugdom.     It  is  tM  inhabitant  at  nda%  cbuiY^h'towerSi 


harrti  and  other  build ing<ij  where  ft  In  not  liable  to  c^on, 
tinual  interruption  ;  and  iss  of  e^ential  service  In  cbeclu 
Ing  the  breed  of  the  common  and  ehrew  motise,  upon 
which  it  Biihsists.  On  the  approarb  of  twilight  it  ma* 
freqoently  he  6*en  issuing  from  its  retreat  to  tlie  adjoin- 
ing mt;adowB  and  hedge-banks  in  search  of  food,  hunt- 
ing with  great  regularity,  and  precipitating  itself  upoi^ 
its  prey  with  rapidity  and  unerring  aimni  This  it  swal- 
lows whole,  and  without  any  attempt  to  tear  it  in  pieces 
with  its  claws.  U  breeds  in  old  towers,  under  the 
eavnts  of  churches,  or  fn  similar  quiet  plaCfiS,  and  Eome- 
times  in  the  hollows  of  trees*  laying  from  three  to  five 
eg^s,  of  a  bluish-white  colour.  The  young,  when  first 
from  the  shell,  are  covered  with  white  down,  nJtid  are  a 
long  time  in  bec<>miog  fully  fledged,  or  In  being  able  to 
quit  the  tiest.  Like  the  other  species  flf  owls,  it  ejects 
the  hair,  bones,  and  other  indigestible  purls  of  its  food,  in 
oval  pellet^!,  by  the  mouth*  These  castinp  arr  often  found 
in  great  quiantities  In  places  where  these  binls  have  long 
mwried.   tn  lis  flight  it  oc«iiofl»lly  utters  loud  scrtsms* 
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yet  they  are  sufficiently  quick-sighted,  at 
times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscurity.  In 
the  eyes  of  all  animals,  Nature  hath  made  a 
complete  prorision,  eiUier  to  shut  out  too 
much  light,  or  to  admit  a  sufficiency,  by  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In 
these  birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  opening 
very  wide,  or  shutting  very  close;  by  con- 
tracting Uie  pupil,  the  brighter  light  of  the 
day,  which  would  act  too  powerfully  upon  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  is  excluded;  by 
dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the 
more  faint  rays  of  the  night,  and  thereby  is 
enabled  to  spy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with 
greater  facility  in  the  dark.  Besides  this, 
Siere  is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye, 
and  the  very  iris  itself  has  a  faculty  of  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  assist  vision  in 
the  gloomy  places  where  these  birds  are  found 
to  frequent 

and  when  perched,  hisses  and  snores  considerably.  It 
is  an  abundant  species  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
Temminck  says  it  is  the  same  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  become  Tory 
tame  when  taken  young.  Montagu  reared  a  white  owl, 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  ring-dove  together,  who  lived  in 
great  harmony  for  six  months.  They  were  then  set  at 
liberty;  and  the  owl  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that 
returned. 

Next  to  the  white  or  bam  owl,  the  Tmmy  Owiis  the 
most  abundant  of  the  British  species,*  and  is,  like  the 
former,  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom : 
but  is  most  readily  to  be  met  with  in  well-woodMl  dis- 
tricts, as  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  woods  and  thick  plantar 
tions,  preferring  those  which  abound  in  firs  and  holly, 
or  ivy  bushes.  In  such  situations  it  remains  concealed 
till  night-fiill,  as  it  is  very  impatient  of  the  glare  of  day, 
and  sees,  indeed,  imperfectly  during  that  time.  It 
builds  in  the  cavities  of  old  trees,  or  will  occupy  the 
deserted  nest  of  a  crow,  and  produces  four  or  five  white 
cffgSf  of  an  elliptical  shape.  The  young,  on  their  ex. 
elusion,  are  covered  with  a  grayish  down,  and  are  easily 
tamed,  when  fed  Inr  the  hand;  but  Montagu  observes, 
that  if  placed  out  of  doors  within  hearing  of  their  parents, 
they  retain  their  native  shyness,  as  the  old  birds  visit 
them  at  night,  and  supply  them  with  abundance  of  food. 
They  prey  upon  rats,  mice,  moles,  rabbits,  and  young 
leverets,  and  are  sometimes  destructive  to  pigeons, 
entering  the  dovecots,  and  committing  great  havock. 
At  night  this  species  is  very  clamorous,  and  is  easily  to 
be  known  from  the  others  by  its  hooting,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which  s6unds  its  throat  is  largely  inflated. 

LieUe  Oin/.— This  diminutive  species  is  only  an 
occasional  visitant  in  England,  and  that  but  very  rarely. 
According  to  Temminck,  it  is  never  found  in  Europe 
beyond  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  but  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  Uiis  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  very 
common.  It  inhabits  ruins,  church-towers,  and  similar 
old  buildings,  and  in  such  it  also  breeds.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  Ave  in  number,  of  a  round  shape,  and  white, 
like  those  of  most  of  the  other  species.  It  is  of  a  wild 
and  fierce  disposition,  and  not  capable  of  being  tamed 
like  the  little  homed  or  scops  eared  owl.  It  sometimes 
preys  by  day,  and,  from  having  been  seen  to  pursue 
swallows,  must  be  strong  and  rapid  on  the  wing.  Its 
prey  consists  of  mice,  small  birds,  and  insects. — Se&y's 
Omiiholosfy, 

*  Sir  WilUam  Janline  eooMtn  the  lonff-esred  owl  to  be 
more  ftipquratly  met  with  tlwn  the  tnwny  owl,  espedally  in 

tb»  south  of  Srotland.    The  long  eiired  owi  i« 

in  America  than  even  the  bam  owL 


But  Uiough  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright 
a  day-light,  yet  they  do  not  see  best  in  the 
darkest  nights,  as  some  have  been  apt  to 
imagine.  It  is  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
or  the  gray  of  the  morning,  that  they  are  best 
fitted  for  seeing,  at  those  seasons  when  there 
is  neither  too  much  light,  nor  too  little.  It  is 
then  that  they  issue  from  their  retreats,  to 
hunt  or  to  surprise  their  prey,  which  is  usually 
attended  with  great  success :  it  is  then  that 
they  find  all  other  birds  asleep,  or  preparing 
for  repose,  and  they  have  only  to  seize  the 
most  unguarded. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the 
times  of  their  most  successful  plunder ;  for 
when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified 
for  seeing  and  pursuing  their  prey :  except, 
therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  contract  the 
hours  of  their  chase  ;  and  if  they  come  out  at 
the  approach  of  dusk  in  the  evening,  they  re- 
turn before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  nae 
by  twilight  the  next  morning  to  pursue  their 
game,  and  to  return  in  like  manner,  before 
the  broad  day-light  begins  to  dazzle  them  with 
its  splendour. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of 
being  entirely  dazzled  by  the  day,  is  not 
alike  in  every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds : 
some  see  by  night  better  than  others;  and 
some  are  so  litUe  dazzled  by  day-light,  that 
they  perceive  their  enemies,  and  avoid  dieno. 
The  common  white  or  barn  owl,  for  instances 
sees  with  such  exquisite  acuteness  in  the 
dark,  that  tliough  the  bam  has  been  shut  at 
night,  and  the  light  thus  totally  excluded,  yet 
it  perceives  the  smallest  mouse  that  peeps 
from  its  hole :  on  the  contrary,  the  brown 
horned  owl  is  often  seen  to  prowl  along  the 
hedges  by  day,  like  the  sparrow-hawk  ;  and 
sometimes  with  good  success. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts ;  those  that  have  horns,  and 
those  without  These  horns  arc  nothing  more 
than  two  or  three  feathers  that  stand  upon  each 
side  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this 
animal  a  kind  of  homed  appearance.  Of  the 
homed  kind  is,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  which 
at  first  view  appears  as  large  as  an  eagle. 
When  he  comes  to  be  observed  more  closely, 
however,  he  will  be  found  much  less.  His 
legs,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  shorter  ;  his 
head  much  larger  and  thicker  ;  his  horns  are 
composed  of  feathers  that  rise  above  two  inches 
and  a  half  high,  and  which  he  can  erect  or 
depress  at  pleasure:  his  eyes  are  large  and 
transparent,  encircled  with  an  orange-coloured 
iris  :  his  ears  are  large  and  deep,  and  it  would 
appear  that  no  animal  was  possessed  with  a 
more  exquisite  sense  of  hearing ;  his  plumage 
is  of  a  reddish  brown,  marked  on  the  back 
with  black  and  yellow  spots,  and  yellow  only 
upon  the  belly. 
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Next  Co  thia  ia  the  Common  Horned  Owl, 
of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  former,  and 
with  horns  moch  shorter.  As  the  great  owl 
was  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the 
other,  this  is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but 
aboot  an  inch  long,  and  eonsist  of  six  feathers, 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 

Tl^re  is  still  a  smaller  kind  of  the  homed 
owl,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  black- 
bird  ;  and  whose  horns  are  remarkably  short, 
being  composed  bat  of  one  feather,  and  that 
not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

To  these  succeeds  the  tribe  without  horns. 
The  HowLST,  which  is  the  largest  of  this  kind, 
with  dusky  plumes  and  black  eyes;  the 
scsaacH  owi.,  of  a  smaller  size,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  plumage  of  an  iron  gray  ;  the  wbits  owi, 
about  as  large  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes 
and  whituh  plumage  ;  the  obkat  brown  owl, 
less  than  the  former^  with  brown  plumage  and 
a  brown  beak  ;  and  lastly,  the  littlb  bbowb 
owK,  with  yellowish  coloured  eyes,  and  an 
orange-colottred  bill.  To  this  catalogue  mi^ht 
be  added  others  of  foreign  denominations,  which 
difier  but  little  from  our  own,  if  we  except  the 
HABVABa,or  obbat  budsob's  bay  owl  of  Edwards, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nocturnal  tribe, 
and  as  white  as  the  snows  of  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  native.^ 

All  this  tribe.of  animals,  however  they  may 
differ  in  their sise  and  plumage,  agree  in  their 
general  characteristics  of  preying  by  night, 
and  having  their  eyes  formed  for  nocturnal 
vision.  Their  bodies  are  strong,  and  muscu- 
lar; their  feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing 
their  prey  ;  and  their  stomachs  for  digesting 
it.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
digestion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice,  liz- 
ards, or  such  like  food,  is  not  very  perfect ;  for 
though  they  swallow  them  whole,  yet  they 
are  always  seen  some  time  after  to  disgorge 
the  skin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as 
being  indigestible. 

In  proportion  as  each  of  these  animals  bears 
*  the  daylight  best,  he  sets  forward  earlier  in 
the  evening  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  The  great 
'  homed  owl  is  the  foremost  in  leaving  his  re- 
treat ;  and  ventures  into  the  woods  and  thickets 
very  soon  in  the  evening.  The  homed,  and 
the  brown  owl,  are  later  in  their  excursions : 
but  the  barn-owl  seems  to  see  best  in  profound 
darkness,  and  seldom  leaves  his  hiding-place 
till  midnight 

As  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  the 
light  of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  then  seeing  and 
readily  avoiding  their  danger,  they  keep  all 
this  time  concealed  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
suited  to  their   gloomy  appetites,  and  there 


continue  in  solitude  and  silence.  The  cavern 
of  a  rock,  the  darkest  part  of  a  hollow  tree, 
the  battlements  of  a  mined  and  unfrequented 
castloi  some  obscure  hole  in  a  farmer's  out- 
house,  are  the  places  where  they  are  usually 
found  :  if  they  be  seen  out  of  these  retreats 
in  the  day-time,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  lost  their  way  ;  as  having  by  some 
accident  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  and  surrounded  with  danger. 

Having  spent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at 
the  approach  of  evening  they  sally  forth,  and 
skim  rapidly  up  and  down  along  the  hedges. 
The  bam-owl.  indeed,  who  lives  chiefly  upon 
mice»  is  contented  to  be  more  stationary :  he 
takes  his  residence  upon  some  shock  of  com, 
or  the  point  of  some  old  house ;  and  there 
watches  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmost  perspi- 
cacity and  perseveranoe. 

Nor  are  these  birds  by  any  means  silent ; 
they  all  have  a  hideous  note  ;  which,  while 
pursuing  their  prey,  is  seldom  heard  ;  but  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  call  to  courtship. 
There  is  something  always  terrifying  in  this 
call,  which  is  often  heard  in  the  sUence  of 
midnight,  and  breaks  the  general  pause  with 
a  horrid  variation*  It  is  different  in  all; 
but  in  each  it  is  alarming  and  disagreeable. 
Patlier  Kircher,  who  has  set  the  voices  of  birds 
to  music,  has  given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl 
note,  which  make  a  most  tremendous  melody. 
Indeed,  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  united 
with  their  sensations  to  make  the  cry  of  the 
owl  disagreeable.  The  screech-owl's  voice 
was  always  considered  among  the  people  as  a 
presage  of  some  sad  calamity  that  was  soon 
to  ensue.' 


>  For  the  mottled  owl,  tee  ptete  XVf.  fig.  11  ;  for 
D»UM»sie'9  owl,  tee  plate  XV.  fig.  4.  Wilson  has  des. 
rribed  the  fiMmer  of  these,  and  other  owls  common  to 
America,  with  Us  usual  animation. 


s  <'  Up  to  the  year  1813,  the  bam  owl  had  a  sad  time 
of  it  at  Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed  mournful  notes 
alarmed  the  aged  houselLoeper..  She  itnew  full  well  what 
sorrow  it  had  brought  into  other  houses  when  she  was 
a  young  woman ;  and  there  was  enough  of  mischief  in 
the  midnight  wintry  blast,  without  having  it  increased 
by  the  dismal  screams  of  something  which  people  knew 
▼ery  little  about,  and  which  every  body  said  was  far  too 
busy  in  the  church-yaxd  at  night  time.  Nay,  it  was  a 
well-known  &ct,  that,  if  any  person  were  sick  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  for  ever  looking  in  at  the 
window,  and  holding  a  conversation  outside  with  some- 
body, they  did  not  know  whom.  The  gamekeeper  agreed 
with  her  in  everything  she  said  on  this  important  sub. 
Ject;  and  he  always  stood  better  in  her  books  when  he 
had  managed  to  shoot  a  bird  of  this  bad  and  mischievous 
family.  However,  In  1813,  on  my  return  from  the  wilds 
of  Guiana,  having  suffered  myself,  and  learned  mercy, 
I  broke  in  pieces  the  code  of  penal  laws  which  the  knavery 
of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
other  servants  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  far  too  success* 
fully,  to  thin  the  numbers  of  this  poor,  harmless,  wisus- 
pecting  tribe.  On  the  ruin  of  the  old  gateway^  against 
which  tradiUon  says  the  waves  of  the  lake  have  dashed 
for  the  better  part  of  a  thousand  years,  1  made  a  place 
with  stone  and  mortar,  about  four  feet  square,  and  filed 
a  thick  oaken  stick  firmly  into  it  Huge  masses  of  ivy 
now  quite  cover  it.  In  about  a  month  or  so  after  it  was 
finished,  a  pair  of  bam  owls  came  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  it    I  threatened  to  strangle  Lhe  keeper  If  ever  after 
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They  seldom,  however,  are  heard  while 
they  are  preying  ;  that  important  pursuit  is 
always  attended  with  silence,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  their  intention  to  disturb  or  forewarn 


this  he  molested  either  the  old  birds  or  their  young  ones; 
and  I  assured  the  housekeeper  that  I  would  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  respoosibility  of  all  the  sickness,  woe, 
and  sorrow  that  the  new  tenants  might  bring  into  the 
hall.  She  made  a  low  courtesy;  as  much  as  to  say,"  Sir, 
I  fall  into  your  will  and  pleasure:"  but  1  saw  in  her  eye 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  hare  t«  do  with  things 
of  fearful  and  portentous  shape,  and  to  hear  many  a  mid- 
night wailing  in  the  surrounding  woods.  I  do  not  think 
that  up  to  tl^  day  of  this  old  lady's  death,  which  took 
place  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  she  ever  looked  with 
pleasure  or  contentment  on  the  barn  owl,  as  it  flew  round 
the  large  sycamore  trees  which  grow  near  the  old  ruined 
gateway. 

"  When  I  found  that  this  first  settlement  on  the  gate, 
way  had  succeeded  so  well,  I  set  about  forming  other 
establishments.  This  year  I  hare  had  four  broods,  and 
I  trust  that  next  season  I  can  calculate  on  having  nine. 
This  will  be  a  pretty  increase,  and  it  will  help  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  in  this  neighbourhood  are  still 
unfortunately  doomed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  cruelty  or 
superstition.  We  can  now  always  have  a  peep  at  the 
owls,  in  their  habitation  on  the  old  ruined  gateway, 
whenever  we  choose.  Confident  of  protection,  these 
pretty  birds  betray  no  fear  when  the  stranger  mounts  up 
to  their  place  of  abode.  I  would  here  venture  a  surmise, 
that  the  bam  owl  sleeps  standing.  Whenever  we  go  to 
look  at  it,  we  invariably  see  it  upon  the  perch  bolt  up- 
right, and  often  with  its  eyes  closed,  apparently  fiist 
asleep.  Bufibn  and  Bewick  err  (no  doubt  unintention- 
ally) when  they  say  that  the  bam  owl  snores  during  its 
repose.  What  they  took  for  snoring  was  the  cry  of  the 
young  birds  for  food.  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
score  some  years  ago.  However,  in  December,  18S3, 
1  was  much  astonished  to  hear  this  same  snoring  kind  of 
noise,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month  of  July. 
On  ascending  the  ruin,  I  found  a  brood  of  young  owls 
in  the  apartment 

Upon  this  ruin  is  placed  a  perch,  about  a  foot  from  the 
hole  at  which  the  owls  enter.  Sometimes,  at  mid-day, 
when  the  weather  is  gloomy,  you  may  see  an  owl  upon 
it,  apparently  enjoying  the  refreshing  diurnal  breeze. 
This  year  (1831)  a  pair  of  bam  owls  hatched  their  young 
on  the  17th  of  September,  in  a  sycamore  tree  near  the 
old  ruined  gateway. 

"  If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of 
bunting  fur  it  by  night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country  of 
mice,  and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  every, 
where.  It  would  be  with  us  what  the  ibis  was  with  the 
Egyptians.  When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse 
to  the  nest  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But, 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  mice  which  this  bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the 
pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of 
its  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven 
skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time 
that  the  apartment  of  the  owl  on  the  old  gateway  was 
cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  a  bushel  of  pellets. 

"  The  bam  owl  sometimes  carries  ofi*rats.  One  even- 
ing I  was  sitting  under  a  shed,  and  killed  a  veiy  large 
rat  as  it  was  coming  out  of  a  hole,  about  ten  yards  from 
where  1  was  watchhig  it.  1  did  not  go  to  take  it  up, 
hoping  to  get  another  shot.  As  it  lay  there,  a  bam  owl 
pounced  upon  it,  and  flew  away  with  iL 

**  This  bird  has  been  known  to  catch  fish.  Some  years 
ago,  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  lung  before 
it  was  dark,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  middle  of  the 

'  [e,  and  minuting  the  owl  by  my  watch,  as  the 


those  little  animals  they  wish  to  surprise. 
When  their  pursuit  has  been  successful,  they 
soon  return  to  their  solitude,  or  to  their  young, 
if  that  be  the  season.     If»  however,  they  find 


brought  mice  into  her  nest,  aU  on  a  sudden  she  dropped 
perpendicular  into  the  water.  Thinking  that  she  had 
fallen  down  in  epilepsy,  my  first  thoughts  were  to  go  and 
fetch  the  boat ;  but  before  I  had  well  got  to  the  end  W 
the  bridge,  I  saw  the  owl  rise  out  of  the  water  with  a 
fish  in  her  claws,  and  take  it  to  the  nest.  This  &ct  is 
mentioned  by  the  late  much  revered  and  lamented  Mr. 
Atkinson  of  Leeds,  in  his  compendium,  in  a  Dole,  under 
the  signature  of  W.,  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  I  \»A  com. 
municated  it  in  a  few  days  after  I  had  witnessed  it. 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  description  of  the  amours  of  the  owl  by  a  modem 
writer  ;  at  least  the  bam  owl  plays  ofl!*  no  buflboneries 
here,  such  as  those  which  he  describes.  An  owl  is  an 
owl  all  the  world  over,  whether  under  the  influence  d 
Momus,  Venus,  or  Diana. 

*'  When  farmers  complain  that  the  bam  owl  destroys 
the  eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  ou  the 
wrong  horse.  They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  rat.  Fonnerly 
I  could  get  very  few  young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were 
excluded  efiectually  from  the  dovecot.  Since  tlxat  took 
place,  it  has  produced  a  great  abundance  every  year, 
though  the  bam  owls  frequent  it,  and  are  encouraged  all 
around  it.  The  bam  owl  merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose 
and  concealment.  If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  commotion  as  soon 
as  it  begins  its  evening  flight;  but  the  pigeons  heed  it 
not:  whereas  if  the  sparrow  hawk  or  windhover  should 
make  their  appearance,  the  whole  conununitj  would  be 
up  at  once,  proof  sufficient  that  the  bam  owl  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  bad,  or  even  a  suspicious  character,  by  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  dovecot. 

"  Till  lately,  a  great  and  well-known  disUnctioa  has 
always  been  made  betwixt  the  screeching  and  the  hooting 
of  owls.  The  tawny  owl  is  the  only  owl  which  hoots ; 
and  when  I  am  in  the  woods  after  poachere,  about  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  1  hear  with  extreme  delight  its 
loud,  clear,  and  sonorous  notes,  resounding  far  and  near 
through  hill  and  dale.  Very  difierent  from  these  notes 
is  the  screech  of  the  bam  owl.  But  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine  informs  us  that  this  owl  hoots ;  and  that  be  has  shot 
it  in  the  act  of  hooting.  This  is  sUfi*  authority:  and  I 
believe  it  because  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William 
Jardine.  Still,  however,  methinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state ;  we  know  full  well 
that  most  extraordinary  examples  of  splendid  talent  do, 
from  time  to  time,  make  their  appearance  on  the  world's 
wide  stage.  Thus,  Franklin  brought  down  fire  firom  the 
skies: — ^*^  Eripuit  fulmen  cibIo,  sceptmmque  tyrannis." 
Paganini  has  led  all  London  captive,  by  a  piece  of  twisted  • 
catgut : — *'  Tu  potes  reges  comitesque  stultos  ducere." 
Leibnitx  tells  us  of  a  dog  in  Germany  that  could  pro- 
nounce distinctly  thirty  words  ;  Goldsmith  informs  os 
that  he  once  heard  a  raven  whistle  the  tone  of  the  *'  Sham- 
rock," with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and  humour.  With 
these  splendid  examples  before  our  eyes,  may  we  not  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  barn  owl  which  Sir  William 
shot  in  the  absolute  act  of  hooting  may  have  been  a  gifted 
bird,  of  superior  parts  and  knowledge  (una  dt  mmitu,  as 
Horace  said  of  Miss  Danaus,)  endowed,  perhaps,  ih>m 
its  early  days  with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else  skilled 
in  the  art  by  having  been  taught  it  by  its  neighbour,  the 
tawny  owl  ?  I  beg  to  remark  that,  though  I  unhesitat- 
ingly grant  the  &culty  of  hooting  to  this  one  particular 
individual  owl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  believe  that  hooting 
is  common  to  barn  owls  in  general.  Ovid,  in  his  sixth 
book  Ftutorum,  pointedly  says  that  it  screeched  in  his 
days— 
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bat  little  game,  thej  continue  their  quest  still 
longer ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  appetite  rather  than  of  pru- 
dence, they  pursue  so  long,  that  broad  day 
breaks  in  upon  them,  and  leaves  them  dazzled, 
bewildered,  and  at  a  distance  from  home. 

In  this  distress  they  are  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  first  tree  or  hedee  that  offers, 
there  to  continue  concealed  all  day,  till  the 
returning  darkness  once  more  supplies  them 
with  a  better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that,  with  all  their  precaution 
to  conceal  themselves,  they  are  spied  out  by 
the  other  birds  of  the  place,  and  are  sure  to 
receive  no  mercy.  The  blackbird,  the  thrush , 
the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  red.breast,  all 
come  in  file,  and  employ  their  little  arts  of  in- 
sult and  abuse.  The  smallest,  the  feeblest, 
and  the  most  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate 
bird's  enemies,  are  then  the  foremost  to  injure 
and  torment  him.  They  increase  their  cries 
and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with  their 
wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  courage  to 
be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  danger 
is  but  smalL  I'he  unfortunate  owl,  not  know- 
ing where  to  attack  or  where  to  fly,  patiently 
sits  and  suffers  all  their  insults.  Astonished 
and  dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries 
by  awkward  and  ridiculous  gestures,  by  turn* 
ing  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  air 
of  stupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears 
by  day  to  set  the  whole  grove  into  a  kind  of 
uproar.  Either  the  aversion  all  the  small  birds 
bave  to  this  animal,  or  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  security,  makes  them  pursue  him 
jrithout  ceasing,  while  they  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance 
in  this  laudable  undertaking. 

**  Bit  SOs  fttriffibas  nomen :  wd  nonrims  hnim 
Canaa,  qaod  bonrmda  itTidare  nocte  lolent.** 

The  bun  owl  may  be  heard  shrieking  here  perpetually 
€0  the  portico,  aiid  in  the  large  sycamore  trees  near  the 
bnae.  .It  shrieks  equally  when  the  moon  shines,  and 
^0  the  night  is  rough  and  cloudy ;  and  he  who  takes 
an  Interest  in  it  may  here  see  the  bam  owl  the  night 
through  when  there  is  a  moon;  and  he  may  hear  it 
shriek  when  perching  on  the  trees,  or  when  it  is  on  wing. 
He  may  see  it  aiid  hear  it  shriek,  within  a  few  yards  of 
^  kog  before  dark ;  and  again,  often  after  daybreak, 
before  it  takes  iu  final  departure  to  its  wonted  resting. 
P^.  I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  1  have  taken  to 
protect  and  eocoorage  the  bam  owl ;  it  pays  me  a  hun- 
firedfeld  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  it  des- 
troys throughout  the  year.  The  serrants  now  no  longer 
*ish  to  persecute  it  Often,  on  a  fine  summer's  even. 
in&  with  delight  I  see  the  villagers  loitering  under  the 
sycamore  trees  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  to 
^Ye  a  peep  at  the  bam  owl,  as  it  leaves  the  ivy.mantled 
tov^er:  fortuiiate  for  it,  if,  in  lieu  of  exposing  itself  to 
<^K«r,  by  mixing  with  the  world  at  large,  it  only  knew 
tbe  advantage  of  passing  iU  nights  at  home;  for  here 

**  No  Urds  that  haunt  my  valley  free 

To  daughter  I  cimdenin ; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them," 
▼OL.  II, 


It  sometimes  happens,  howeyer,  that  the 
little  birds  pursue  their  insults  with  the  same 
imprudent  zeal  with  which  the  owl  himself 
had  pursued  his  depredations.  They  hunt 
him  the  whole  day  until  evening  returns  ; 
which  restoring  him  his  faculties  of  sight  once 
more,  he  makes  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers 
pay  dear  for  their  former  sport  Nor  is  man 
always  an  unconcerned  spectator  here.  The 
bird-catchers  have  got  on  an  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing  the  cry  of  the  owl  exactly  ;  and  having 
before  limed  the  branches  of  a  hedee,  they  sit 
unseen,  and  give  the  call.  At  this,  all  the 
little  birds  flock  to  the  place  where  they  expect 
to  find  their  well-known  enemy ;  but  instead  of 
finding  their  stupid  antagonist  tliey  are  stuck 
fast  to  the  hedge  themselves.  This  sport  must 
be  put  in  practice  an  hour  before  night-fall,  in 
order  to  be  successful ;  for  if  it  is  put  ofi*  till 
later,  those  birds  which  but  a  few  minutes 
sooner  came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then 
fly  from  him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  just 
before  showed  insolence. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  one  stupid  bird 
made,  in  some  sort,  a  decoy  to  deceive  another. 
The  great  homed  owl  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  for  this  purpose  to  lure  the  kite,  when  fal- 
coners desire  to  catch  him  for  the  purposes  of 
training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occasion  they 
clap  the  tail  of  a  Ibz  to  the  great  owl,  to  render 
his  figure  extraordinary  ;  in  which  trim  he 
sails  slowly  along,  flying  low»  which  is  his 
usual  manner.  The  kite,  either  curious  to 
observe  this  odd  kind  of  animal,  or  perhaps  in. 

Jjuisitiye  to  see  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
or  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to  hover, 
and  sometimes  to  descend,  till  the  falconer 
setting  a  strong. winged  hawk  against  him, 
seizes  him  for  the  purpose  of  training  his  young 
ones  at  home. 

Tbe  usual  place  where  the  great  horned  owl 
breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  or  the  turret  of  some  ruined  castle. 
Its  nest  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
composed  of  sticks,  bound  together  by  the 
fibrous  roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on 
the  inside.  It  lays  about  three  eggs,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  a  ben,  and  of  a  colour 
somewhat  resembling  the  bird  itself.  Tbe 
young  ones  are  very  voracious,  and  the  parents 
not  less  expert  at  satisfying  the  call  of  hunger. 
The  lesser  owl  of  this  kind  never  makes  a  nest 
for  itself,  but  always  takes  up  with  the  old 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  which  it  has  often 
been  forced  to  abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  ;  and  the  young  are  all  white  at  first,  but 
change  colour  m  about  a  fortnight  The  other 
owls  in  general  build  near  the  place  where 
they  chiefly  prey  ;  that  which  feeds  upon  birds, 
in  some  neighbouring  grove  ;  that  which  preys 
chiefly  upon  mice,  near  some  farmer's  yaxti, 
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where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes  care  to 
giye  it  perfect  security.  In  fact,  whatever 
mischief  one  species  of  owl  may  do  in  the 
woods,  the  bam  owl  makes  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for,  by  being  equally  active  in  destroy- 
ing mice  nearer  home ;  so  that  a  single  owl  is 
Aid  to  be  more  serviceable  than  half  a  dozen 
oats,  in  ridding  the  barn  of  its  domestic  ver- 
min. "  In  the  year  1 580,"  says  an  old  writer, 
**  at  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice  so  over* 
run  the  marshes  near  Southminster,  that  they 
eat  up  the  grass  to  the  very  roots.  But  at 
length  a  great  number  of  strange  painted  owls 
came  and  devoured  all  the  mice."  The  like 
happened  again  in  Essex  about  sixty  years 
after. 

To  conclude  our  account  of  these   birds, 
they  are  all  very  shy  of  man,  and  extremely 


indocile  and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  wbila 
owl  in  particular,  as  Mr  Buffon  asserts,  can- 
not be  made  to  live  in  captivity ;  I  suppoN 
he  means,  if  it  be  taken  when  old.  "  Tbey 
live,"  says  be,  ''  ten  or  twelve  days  in  tlM 
aviary  where  they  are  shut  up  ;  but  tbey  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  nourishment,  and  at  last  die 
of  hunger.  By  day  they  remain  withoat 
moving  upon  the  floor  of  the  aviary  ;  in  the 
evening  Uiey  mount  on  the  highest  perch, 
where  they  continue  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
man  snoring  with  his  mouth  open.  This 
seems  designed  as  a  caU  for  their  old  compa 
nions  without ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral others  come  to  the  call,  and  perch  upon  the 
roof  of  the  aviary,  where  they  made  the  same 
kind  of  hissing,  and  soon  after  permitted  tbem- 
selvei  to  be  taken  in  a  net* 
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CHAP.  L 

or  BIRDS  OP  THE  POULTBT  KIWD 
IN  QENEHAIm 

Prom  the  most  rapacious  and  noxious  tribe 
of  birds,  we  make  a  transition  to  those  which 
of  all  odiers  are  most  harmless,  and  the  most 
seiriceable  to  man.  He  may  force  the  rapa- 
cious tribes  to  assist  his  pleasures  in  the  field, 
or  induce  the  smaller  warblers  to  delight  him 
with  their  sin^ng  ;  but  it  is  from  the  poultry 
kind  that  he  derives  the  most  solid  advanta- 
ges, as  they  not  only  make  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  furnish  out 
the  greatest  delicacies  to  every  entertainment 

Almost,  if  not  all,  the  domestic  birds  of  the 
poultry  kind  that  we  maintain  in  our  yards, 
are  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  there  are  others 
to  be  ranked  in  this  class  that  are  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  and  perhaps  only  wait  till 
they  become  sufficiently  scarce  to  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  man,  to  multiply  their  pro- 
pagation. It  will  appear  remarkable  enough, 
if  we  conaider  how  much  the  tame  poultry 
which  we  bave  imported  from  distant  climates 
bas  increased,  and  how  much  those  wild  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind  that  have  never  yet  been 
taken  into  keeping  have  been  diminished  and 
destroyed.  They  are  ail  thinned  ;  and  many 
of  the  species,  especially  in  the  more  cultiva- 
ted  and  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are 
utterly  unseen. 

Under  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I  rank  all 
those  that  have  white  flesh,  and,  comparatively 
to  their  head  and  limbs,  have  bulky  bodies. 
They  are  furnished  with  short  strong  bills  for 
picking  up  grain,  which  u  their  chief  and 
often  their  only  sustenance^  Their  wings  are 
ihort  and  concave ;  for  which  reason  they  are 


the  very  day  they  are  hatched,  in  quest  of  food, 
which  they  are  shown  by  Uie  mother,  and 
which  they  pick  up  for  themselves,  they  gene* 
rally  make  their  nests  on  the  ground.  The 
toes  of  all  these  are  united  by  a  membrane 
as  far  as  the  first  articulation,  and  then  are 
divided  as  in  those  of  the  former  class. 

Under  this  class  we  may  therefore  rank 
the  common  cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey, 
the  pintada  or  Guinea-hen,  the  pheasant,  tlie 
bustard,  the  grous,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail. 
These  all  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  each 
other,  being  equally  granivorous,  fleshy,  and 
delicate  to  the  palate.  These  are  among  birds 
what  beasts  of  pasture  are  among  quadrupeds, 
peaceable  tenants  of  the  field,  and  shunning 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  forest,  that  abound 
with  numerous  animals,  who  carry  on  uuceas. 
ing  hostilities  against  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  class 
for  war,  so  she  seems  equally  to  have  fitted 
these  for  peace,  rest,  and  society.  Their 
wings  are  but  short,  so  that  they  are  ill  formed 
for  wandering  from  one  region  to  another; 
their  bills  are  also  short,  and  incapable  of  an- 
noying their  opposers ;  their  legs  are  strong, 
indeed,  but  their  toes  are  made  for  scratching 
up  their  food,  and  not  for  holding  or  tearing 
it  These  are  sufficient  indications  of  their 
harmless  nature;  while  their  bodies,  which 
are  fat  and  fleshy,  render  them  unwieldy  tra. 
vellers,  and  incapable  of  straying  far  from 
each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  society ; 
they  live  together;  and  though  they  may 
have  their  disputes,  like  all  other  animals, 
upon  some  occasions,  yet  when  kept  in  the 
same  district,  or  fed  in  the  same  yard,  they 
learn  the  arts  of  subordination ;  and,  in  pro« 
portion  as  each  knows  his  strength,  he  seldom 


not  able  to  fly  far.     They  lay  a  great  many    tries  a  second  time  lh«  combat  where  he  has 
•Sg*  I  and,  as  they  lead  their  young  abroad  j  once  been  worsted*  OoOqIp 
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In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  seem  to 
lead  an  indolent  volaptuous  life ;  as  they  are 
furnished  internally  with  a  very  strong  sto- 
mach, commonly  called  a  gizzard,  so  their  vo- 
raciousness scarcely  knows  any  bounds.  If 
kept  in  close  captivity,  and  separated  from  all 
their  former  companions,  they  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  eating  left ;  and  they  soon  grow 
fat  and  unwieldy  in  their  prison.  To  say 
this  more  simply,  many  of  the  wilder  species 
of  birds,  when  cooped  or  caged,  pine  away, 
grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse  all  sustenance 
whatever;  none,  except  those  of  the  poultry 
kind,  grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all  remem- 
brance of  their  former  liberty,  satisfied  with 
indolence  and  plenty. 

The  poultry  kind  may  be  considered  as 
sensual  epicures,  solely  governed  by  their  ap- 
petites. The  indulgence  of  these  seems  to  in. 
fluence  their  other  habits,  and  destroys  among 
them  that  connubial  fidelity  mr  which  most 
other  kinds  are  remarkable.  The  eagle  and 
the  falcon,  how  fierce  soever  to  other  animals, 
are  yet  gentle  and  true  to  each  other ;  their 
connections,  when  once  formed,  continue  till 
death;  and  the  male  and  female,  in  every 
exigence,  and  every  duty,  lend  faithful  assis. 
tance  to  each  other.  They  assist  each  other 
in  the  production  of  their  young,  in  providing 
for  them  when  produced;  and  even  then, 
though  they  drive  them  forth  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  yet  the  old  ones  still  retain  their 
former  affection  to  each  other,  and  seldom  part 
far  asunder. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  this  luxurious 
class  I  am  now  describing.  Their  courtship 
is  but  short  and  their  congress  fortuitous.  The 
male  takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  pleasure  of  getting,  leaves  to  the 
female  all  the  care  of  providing  for  posterity. 
Wild  and  irregular  in  his  appetites,  he  ranges 
from  one  to  another ;  and  claims  every  fe- 
male which  he  is  strong  enough  to  keep  from 
his  fellows.  Though  timorous  when  opposed 
to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he  is  incredibly  bold 
among  those  of  his  own  kind ;  and  but  to  see 
a  male  of  his  own  species  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  combat  As  his  desires  extend  to  all, 
every  creature  becomes  his  enemy  that  pre- 
tends  to  be  his  rival. 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  at- 
tachment, yields  to  the  most  powerful.  She 
stands  by  a  quiet  meretricious  spectator  of 
their  fury,  ready  to  reward  the  conqueror  with 
every  compliance.  She  takes  upon  herself  all 
the  labour  of  hatching  and  bringing  up  her 
young,  and  chooses  a  place  for  hatching  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  the  cock.  Indeed  she 
gives  herself  very  little  trouble  in  making  her 
nest,  as  her  young  ones  are  to  leave  it  the  in- 
stant they  part  from  the  shell. 

She  is  equally  unassisted  in  providing  for 


her  young,  that  are  j)ot  fed  with  meat  put  Into 
their  mouths,  as  in  other  classes  of  the  fea* 
thered  kind,  but  peck  their  food,  and  forsaking 
their  nests,  run  here  and  there,  following  the 
parent  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads 
them  forward  where  they  are  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  quantity  of  grain,  and  takes  care 
to  show,  by  pecking,  the  sort  proper  for  them 
to  seek  for.  Though  at  other  times  voracious, 
she  is  then  abstemious  to  an  extreme  degree ; 
and  intent  only  on  providing  for,  and  showing 
her  young  clutch  their  food,  she  scarcely  takes 
any  nourishment  herself.  Her  parental  pride 
seems  to  overpower  every  other  appetite :  but 
that  decreases  in  proportion  as  her  young  ones 
are  more  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
then  all  her  voracious  habits  return.' 

Among  the  other  habits  peculiar   to  this 


1  I  tak«  gTMt  delight  in  obsenring  the  habits  of  the 
animals  in  my  farm-yard.  The  old  gander  watches  Ibe 
fitting  goose  with  great  care,  and  will  tometin^es  take 
his  place  on  her  nest  He  ts  always  forward  to  protect 
the  goslings,  and  hisses  at  and  runs  after  any  thing  from 
which  he  apprehends  danger.  The  cock  struts  before 
the  hens,  and  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  he  collects 
them  about  him  to  feast  upon  a  grain  of  com  or  an  in- 
sect which  he  has  found.  This  gallantry  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  our  domestic  cock,  and  does  him  no  litt!« 
credit.  He  fights  to  the  last  extremity  with  any  intru- 
der, and  if  he  is  beaten,  appears  to  consider  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  society  of  his  former  mates,  and  mopes  in 
a  comer,  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness. 

Hen  turkies  are  dull,  and  seem  less  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment  than  any  birds  I  know.  I  have  watched  then 
stretching  out  their  necks,  and  stupidly  looking  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together  at  a  small  tuft  c7  grass, 
making  short,  low  cries  all  the  time.  On  going  up  to 
examine  what  occMioned  this  unusual  movement,  I  have 
found  a  toad  or  frog  concealed  in  the  grass.  Curiosity, 
more  than  fear,  appeared  to  have  attracted  the  turkies  to 
the  spot.  •They  are  bad  mothers,  and  frequently  tram- 
pie  on  their  young,  appearing  to  disreganl  their  cries. 
Unlike  tfie  hen,  they  do  not  take  any  trouble  in  procur- 
ing food  for  their  young.  Ducks  are  in  a  prodigious 
bustle  when  they  quit  their  nests  for  food,  and  make  a 
great  outcry  when  the  drake  comes  up  to  greet  their  ar- 
rival again  in  the  poultry.yard.  They  run  into  the 
pond,  flap  their  wings,  and  then  come  out,  and  are  very 
clamorous  till  food  is  brought  them.  The  young  duckf:, 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  take  to  the  water,  and  dart 
after  flies  with  the  greatest  activity.  I  am  always  sorry 
to  see  the  anxiety  and  misery  of  a  hen  who  has  hatched 
ducks,  instead  uf  her  natural  progeny.  When  they  take 
to  the  water  she  is  in  a  perfect  agony, running  round  the. 
brink  of  the  pond,  and  sometimes  flying  into  it,  in  hopes 
of  rescuing  her  brood  from  the  danger  she  apprehends 
them  to  be  in.  A  friend  of  mine  observed  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  degree  to  which  this  natural  apprehension 
for  her  brood  may  be  overcome  in  the  hen  by  the  habit  of 
nursing  ducks.  A  hen,  who  luui  reared  three  broods  of 
ducks  in  three  successive  years,  became  habituated  to 
their  taking  to  the  water,  and  would  fly  to  a  large  stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  patiently  and  quietly 
watch  her  brood  as  they  swam  about  it.  The  fourth 
year  she  hatched  her  own  eggs,  and  flnding  that  her 
chickens  did  not  take  to  the  water  as  the  ducklings  bad 
done,  she  flew  to  the  stone  in  the  pond,  and  called  them 
to  her  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  This  recollection  of 
the  habits  of  her  former  charge,  though  it  had  taken  plart 
a  year  beibre,  is  not  a  little  curious.<^J<r#«»'#  Oternihtpt 
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class  of  birds  is  that  of  dusting  themselves. 
Tbey  lie  flat  in  some  dusty  place,  and  with 
their  wings  and  foct  raise  and  scatter  the  dust 
over  their  whole  body.  What  may  be  their 
reason  for  thus  doing,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Perhaps  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that 
they  require  this  powder  lo  be  interposed  be- 
tween their  feathers,  to  keep  them  from  lying 
too  close  together,  and  thus  increasing  that 
beat  with  which  they  are  incommoded. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  COCK. 


All  birds  taken  under  the  protection  of  man 
lose  a  part  of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  al- 
tered, not  only  in  their  habits,  but  their  very 
form.  Climate,  food,  and  captivity,  are  three 
very  powerful  agents  in  producing  these  altera- 
tions ;  and  those  birds  that  have  longest  felt 
their  influence  under  human  direction  are  the 
most  likely  to  have  the  greatest  variety  in 
their  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  dispo. 
sitions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  cock  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been 
first  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  taken  to 
supply  the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or 
necessities  of  life.  As  he  is  thus  longest  un. 
der  the  care  of  man,  so  of  all  others  perhaps 
he  exhibits  the  greatest  number  of  varieties, 
there  being  scarce  two  birds  of  this  species 
that  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  plumage 
and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes  such  a 
beautiful  figure  in  the  generality  of  these 
birds, is  yet  Ibund  entirely  wanting  in  others; 
and  not  only  the  tail,  but  the  rump  also.  The 
toes,  which  are  usually  four  in  all  animals  of 
the  poultry  kind,  yet  m  a  species  of  the  cock 
are  found  to  amount  to  five.  The  feathers, 
which  lie  so  sleek  and  in  such  beautiful  order, 
in  most  of  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  are, 
in  a  peculiar  breed,  all  inverted,  and  stand 
staring  the  wrong  way.  Nay,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies that  comes  from  Japan,  which  instead  of 
feathers  seems  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
hair.  These,  and  manv  other  varieties,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  animal,  which  seem  to  be  the 


marks  this  early  prisoner  bears  of  his  long 
captivity. 

It  is  not  well  ascertained  when  the  cock 
was  first  made  domestic  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  we  first  had  him  in  our 
western  world  from  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
Aristophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Pasian  bird^ 
and  tells  us,  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  before 
some  of  its  earliest  monarchs.  This  animal 
was  in  fact  known  so  early,  even  in  the  most 
savage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  are  told  the 
cock  was  one  of  the  forbidden  foods  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the  domestic  fowl 
seems  to  have  banished  the  wild  one.  Persia 
itself,  that  first  introduced  it  to  our  acquain. 
tance,  seems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natu- 
ral form ;  and  if  we  did  not  find  it  wild  in 
some  of  the  woods  of  India,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we  might 
begin  to  doubt,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
sheep,  in  what  form  it  first  existed  in  a  state 
of  nature.* 

But  those  doubts  no  longer  exist ;  the  cock 
is  found  in  the  island  of  Tinian,  in  many 
others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  his  ancient  state 
of  independence.  In  his  wild  condition,  his 
plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb 
and  wattles  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  an* 
other  peculiarity  also  in  those  of  the  Indian 
woods  ;  their  bones,  which  when  boiled  with 
us  are  white,  as  every  body  knows,  in  those 


1  The  bird  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Jun- 
gle Fowl"  is  the  "  Wild  Cock"  of  Sonnerat,  who  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  in  his  "  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orlentales." 
This  naturalist  maintained  with  considerable  seal  that 
this  bird  formed  the  stock  whence  most  of  our  races  cf 
domestic  fowl  have  proceeded.  He  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  Buffon,  that  most  of  our  varieties  of  domestic 
fowl  have  proceeded  from  a  single  type,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences which  we  perceive  among  them  have  resulted 
from  accidents  of  climate,  domestication,  and  crossings 
of  varieties.  Sonnerat,  who  did  not  or  would  not  know 
of  any  other  species  of  wild  cock  than  this— for  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  authority  of  Dampier,  who  mentions 
that  he  saw  wild  cocks  in  the  Indian  Archipelago— na. 
turally  enough  concluded  that  in  this  jungle-fowl  he  had 
found  the  primitive  stock.  Subsequent  inquiries  have, 
however,  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dampier,  not  only 
as  to  the  existence  of  species  of  wild  fowl  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  the  "Bankiva 
species  in  Java,  and  the  Jago  species  in  Sumatra,  more 
nearly  approximate  to  our  common  fowl  than  that  now 
under  consideration,  and  to  which  Sonnerat's  statements 
refer.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  our  varieties  of 
domestic  fowl  proceed  from  mixtures  of  original  species. 
Practical  observers  arrive  at  much  the  same  conclusions 
on  this  point  with  scientific  naturalists.  It  is  thus,  for 
nistance,  considered  in  India  that  our  game  cock  origi. 
iiated  from  a  mixture  of  the  jungle  cock  with  wild  spe- 
cies in  Malaya  and  Chittagong.  Altogether,  ho^vever,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  on  this  disputed  point,  very  little 
is  actually  known ;  and  the  domestication  of  the  bird  as- 
cends to  such  remote  antiquity,  that  it  seems  hopeless  to 
determine  the  era,  and  still  more  hopeless  to  atcertaiii 
tbo  original  species  with  precision.       ^^  j 
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are  as  black  as  ebony.  Whetber  tbis  tinctare 
proceeds  from  tbeir  food,  as  tbe  boiies  are 
tinctured  red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  I  leave 
to  tbe  discussion  of  others :  satisfied  with  tbe 
fact)  let  us  decline  speculation. 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe,  there 
were  distinctions  then  that  now  subsist  no 
longer.  The  ancients  esteemed  those  fowls 
whose  plumage  was  reddish  as  invaluable; 
but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  considered  as  ut- 
terly  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  These  they 
regarded  as  subject  to  become  a  prey  to  rapa- 
cious birds;  and  Aristotle  thinks  them  less 
fruitful  than  the  former.  Indeed  bis  division 
of  those  birds  seems  to  be  taken  from  their  cv. 
linary  uses ;  tbe  one  sort  he  calls  generous  and 
noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity:  the 
other  sort,  ignoble  and  useless,  from  their  ste- 
rility. These  distinctions  differ  widely  from 
our  modem  notions  of  generosity  in  this  ani- 
mal ;  that  whicb  we  call  tbe  game'^ock  being 
by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous 
dung-bill  cock^  which  we  treat  with  contempt. 
The  Athenians  had  their  cock  matches  as  well 
as  we;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
enter  into  that  refinement  of  choosing  out  the 
most  barren  of  the  species  for  the  purposes  of 
combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world 
has  greater  courage  than  the  cock,  when  op- 
posed to  one  of  his  own  species ;  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  where  refinement  and  po- 
lished manners  have  not  entirely  taken  place, 
cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diversion.  In 
China,  India,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  all 
over  the  East,  cock-fighting  is  the  sport  and 
amusement  even  of  kings  and  princes.  With 
us  it  is  declining  every  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  in  time  become  only  the 
pastimo  of  the  lowest  vulgar.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  that  we  have  a  bolder  and  more 
valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
and  some,  indeed,  have  entered  into  a  serious 
discussion  upon  the  cause  of  so  flattering  a  sin- 
gularity. But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks 
in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  ours  ;  and 
what  would  still  be  considered  as  valuable 
among  cockers  here,  they  have  more  strength 
with  less  weight  Indeed,  I  have  often  won- 
dered  why  men  who  lay  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  prowess  of  a  single  cock, 
have  not  taken  every  method  to  improve  the 
breed.  Nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  do  this 
more  eflectually  than  by  crossing  the  gtraiUf 
as  it  is  called,  by  a  foreign  mixture ;  and  wbe- 
ther  having  recourse  even  to  the  wHd  cock  in 
the  forests  of  India  would  not  be  useful,  I 
leave  to  their  consideration.  However,  it  is 
a  mean  and  ungenerous  amusement,  nor  would 
I  wish  much  to  promote  it  The  truth  is,  I 
oould  give  such  instructions  with  regard  to 
cock-fighting,  and  could  so  arm  one  of  these 


animals  against  the  other  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  the  adversary's  cock  to 
survive  the  first  or  second  blow ;  but  as  Boei- 
haave  has  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  when 
he  was  treating  upon  poisons,  **  to  teach  the 
arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to  committiog 
them." 

This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is 
thought  to  proceed  from  his  being  the  most  sa- 
lacious of  all  other  birds  whatsoever.  A  sin- 
gle cock  suffices  for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens ;  and 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  is  the  only  animal 
whose  spirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 
But  then  he  soon  grows  old  ;  the  radical  mois- 
ture is  exhausted ;  and  in  three  or  four  years 
he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
impregnation.  **  Hens  also,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Willoughby, "  as  they  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  suffice  fm 
so  many  births,  but  for  the  most  part,  after 
three  years,  become  effete  and  barren  :  for 
when  they  have  exhausted  all  their  seed-eggs, 
of  which  they  had  but  a  certain  quantity  from 
the  beginning,  they  must  necessarily  cease  to 
lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated  with- 
in. 

The  hen  seldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens 
above  once  a  season,  though  Instances  have 
been  known  in  which  they  produced  two. 
The  number  of  eggs  a  domestic  hen  will  lay 
in  the  year  are  above  two  hundred,  provided 
she  be  well  fed,  and  supplied  with  water  and 
liberty.  It  matters  not  much  whether  she  be 
trddden  by  the  cock  or  no ;  she  will  continue 
to  lay,  although  all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can 
never,  by  hatching,  be  brought  to  produce  a 
living  animal.  Her  nest  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  herself;  a  hole  scratched  into 
the  ground,  among  a  few  bushes,  is  the  only 
preparation  she  makes  for  this  season  of  pa- 
tient expectation.  Nature,  almost  exhausted 
by  its  own  fecundity,  seems  to  inform  her  of 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  she  her- 
self testifies  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  dis- 
continuing to  lay.  The  good  housewives, 
who  often  get  more  by  their  hens  laying  than 
by  their  chickens,  artificially  protract  this 
clucking  season,  and  sometimes  entirely  re- 
move it  As  soon  as  their  hen  begins  to 
cluck,  they  stint  her  in  her  provisions ;  and  if 
that  fails,  they  plunge  her  into  cold  water  : 
this,  for  the  time,  effectually  puts  back  her 
hatching ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  birds, 
who  takes  cold,  and  dies  under  tbe  opera- 
tion.* 


>  In  the  hatching  of  poultry,  as  in  most  other  thingt. 
Nature  is  the  best  ^uide.  The  hen  and  duck,  if  left  to 
themselves,  find  some  dry,  warm,  sandy  hedge  or  banic, 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  forming  their  nests  d  \ 
leaves,  moss  or  dry  grass.  In  this  way  the  warmth  is  | 
retained  when  the  bird  quits  the  nest  for  the  moments 
she  devotes  to  her  scanty  and  bnnried  meaJ.    The  good 
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If  left  entirely  to  herself,  the  ben  would 
seldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  same 
nest,  without  attempting  to  batch  them :  but 
m  proportion  as  she  lays  her  eggs  are  removed ; 
and  she  continues  to  Uy,  vainly  hoping  to  in- 
crease the  number.  -  In  the  wild  state  the  hen 
aeldom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs  ;  but  then  her 
provision  is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  she 
is  perhaps  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining too  numerous  a  family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  sit,  nothing  can 
exceed  her  perseverance  and  patience;  she 
continues  for  some  days  immovable ;  and 
when  forced  away  by  the  importunities  of 
iionger,  she  quickly  returns.  Sometimes, 
alscH  her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear, 
especially  if  she  be  furnished  with  too  warm  a 
nest  within  doors ,  (or  then  she  is  obliged  to 
leave  them  to  oool  a  little  :  thus  the  warmth 
of  the  nest  only  retards  incubation^  and  often 
pots  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  shell. 
While  the  hen  sits  she  carefully  turns  her 
eggs,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  si* 
tnations ;  till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks, 
the  young  brood  begin  to  give  signs  of  a  de- 
sire to  barst  their  confinement  When,  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  serves 
like  a  pioneer  on  this  occasion,  they  have 
broke  themselves  a  passage  through  the  shell, 
the  hen  still  continues  to  sit  till  ail  are  exclu- 
ded. The  strongest  and  best  chickens  gene- 
rally are  the  first  candidates  for  liberty ;  the 
weakest  come  behind,  and  some  even  die  in 
the  shell  When  all  are  produced,  she  then 
leads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Her  affection  and  her  pride  seem  then  to  al- 
ter her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfec- 
tions. No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  she 
abstains  from  ail  food  that  her  young  can 
swallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creature 
that  she  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mischief. 
Whatever  the  invading  animal  be,  she  boldly 
Attacks  liim  ;  the  horse,  the  hog,  or  the  mas- 
tiff. When  marching  at  the  bead  of  her  little 
troop,  she  acts  the  commander,  and  has  a  va- 

kousewUi's  mode  Is  thd  ravens  of  this.  She  awkef  a 
uit,  or  boi,  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  and  ftUs  it  with 
cieso  long  straw.  By  these  means,  less  heat  is  genenu 
^  b7  tlie  hen,  and  that  whkh  is  produced  quickly  es- 
«(«•  in  her  occasiooai  abeenoes;— -the  eggs  are  chilled 
ad  iddled,  and  frequent  failures  ensue  in  the  expected 
bnod.  To  obviate  this,  the  best  mode  IS  to  put  at  the 
boOom  and  sides  of  the  boses  of  the  henhouse,  a  suffi- 
ciwt  quuitlty  of  fine,  dry  sand,  or  of  coal  or  wood  ashes, 
lining  them  with  a  little  well-broken  dry  grass,  or 
ontwisted  haybands,  or  mon,  or  bruised  straw.  Wood- 
ubn  have  been  found  to  be  the  best,  as  they  produce  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  fleas  by  which  poultry  are  so 
norb  infested ;  and  that  this  wUl  not  be  disagreeable  to 
tbem  is  evident  from  the  propensity  which  they  have  to 
nU  hi  hsaps  of  dust,  or  of  ashes  of  any  kind.  An  ex- 
perienced rearer  of  poultry  adopted  the  method  above 
described  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  scarcely 
ever  met  with  a  disappointment 


riety  of  notes  to  call  her  numerous  train  to 
their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  approaching 
danger.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  have 
seen  the  whole  brood  run  for  security  into  the 
thickest  part  of  a  hedge,  when  the  hen  herself 
ventured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that 
came  for  plunder.  With  a  good  mastiff,  how- 
ever, we  soon  sent  the  invader  back  to  his  re- 
treat ;  but  not  before  he  had  wounded  the  hen 
in  several  places. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  aro  the  greatest 
number  that  a  good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch 
at  a  time  ;  but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  number  of  her  eggs,  schemes  have  been 
imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  a  hen,  and 
thus  turn  her  produce  to  tlie  greatest  advan- 
tage. By  these  contrivances  it  has  been  ob- 
tained that  a  hen^  that  ordinarily  produces  but 
twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  is  found  to  pro- 
duce as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and  conse- 
qently  often  above  two  hundred.  The  con- 
trivance I  mean  is  the  artificial  method  of 
hatching  chickens  in  stoves,  as  is  practised  at 
Grand  Cairo ;  *  or  in  a  chemical  elaboratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo  they  thus 
produce  six  or  seven  thousand  chickens  at  a 
time ;  where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in  theii 
mild  spring,  which  is  warmer  than  our  sum- 
mer, the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal 
climate ;  the  little  animal  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  shell ;  but  they 
almost  all  perish  when  excluded*  To  remedy 
this,  Reaumur  has  made  use  of  a  wollen  hen, 
as  he  calls  it ;  which  was  nothing  more  than 
putting  the  young  ones  in  a  warm  basket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  thick^woollen  canopy. 
I  should  think  a  much  better  substitute  might 
be  found;  and  this  from  among  the  species 
themselves.  Capons  may  very  easily  be 
taught  to  clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens 
throughout  the  year  ;  so  that  when  one  little 
colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  succeed  it  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  capons  thus  employed ;  and  the  manner 
of  teaching  them  is  this:  first  the  capon  is 
made  very  tame,  so  as  to  feed  from  one's 
hand;  then,  about  evening,  they  pluck  the 
feathers  off  his  breast,  and  rub  the  bare  skin 
with  nettles;  they  then  put  the  chickens  to 
him,  which  presently  run  under  his  breast  and 
belly,  and  probably  rubbing  his  bare  skin 
gently  with  theirheads  allay  the  stinging  pain 
which  the  nettles  had  just  produced.  This  is 
repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani- 
mal takes  an  affection  to  the  chickens  that 
have  thus  given  him  relief,  and  continues  to 
give  them  the  protection  they  seek  for:  per- 

*  See  a  note  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  "  On  the 
Incubation  of  A nimals,"  vol.  u  r^  ^  ^  i-^T  r> 
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haps  also  the  querulous  iroice  of  the  chickens 
may  be  pleasant  to  him  in  misery,  and  invite 
him  to  succour  the  distressed.  He  from  that 
time  brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen, 
clutching  them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and 
performing  all  the  functions  oJP  the  tenderest 
parent  A  capon  once  accustomed  to  this  ser. 
vice,  will  not  give  over  ;  but  when  one  brood 
is  grown  up  he  may  have  another  nearly 
hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat 
with  the  same  tenderness  he  did  the  former. 

The  cock,  from  his  salaciousness,  is  allowed 
to  be  a  short-lived  animal ;  but  how  long  these 
birds  live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained  by  any  historian.  As  they  are 
kept  only  for  profit,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
come unfit  for  generation,  there  are  few  that, 
from  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  will  make 
this  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  pro- 
per number  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints 
their  age  to  be  ten  years ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  may  be  its  extent.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  some  disorders,  which  it  is  not  our  busi. 
ness  to  describe ;  and  as  for  poisons,  besides 
nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to  most  animals 
except  man,  they  are  injured,  as  Linnseus 
asserts,  by  elder-berries,  of  which  they  are 
not  a  little  fond.* 


■  >  The  varieties  of  our  domestic  coclc  and  hen  most 
esteemed  at  present  in  Britain,  are  the  following: 

The  annmon  dunghill  cock  and  Atfri,  middle  sixe,  of 
every  colour,  and  variety  • 

The  game  cock  and  hen,  rather  small  in  size,  delicate 
in  limb,  colour  generally  red  or  brown ;  flesh  white,  and 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  variety  for  richness  and  de- 
licacy of  flavour;  eggs  small,  fine  stiaped,  and  extremely 
delicate:  the  chickens  are  difficult  to  rear  firom  their 
pugnacity  of  disposition.  The  game 'cock  has  long  been 
a  bird  both  of  cruel  and  curious  sport  in  this  as  well  as 
other  countries;  but  the  taste  for  these  amusements,  like 
that  for  others  suited  to  times  of  comparative  leisure 
and  ignorance,  is  now  happily  on  the  decline  in  Britain. 

The  Dorking  cock  and  hen,  so  called  from  the  town 
in  Surrey  of  that  name,  is  the  largest  variety;  shape 
handsome;  body  long  and  capacious;  legs  short,  Ave 
claws  on  each  foot;  eggs  large,  and  lays  abundantly; 
colour  of  the  flesh  inclining  to  yellowish  or  ivory.  Both 
hens  and  cocks  often  made  Into  capons. 

The  Poland  cock  and  hen  were  originally  imported 
from  Holland.  The  colour  shining  black,  with  white 
tops  on  the  head  of  both  cock  and  hen ;  head  flat,  sur- 
mounted bv  a  fleshy  protuberance,  out  cif  which  spring 
the  crown  feathers,  or  top,  white  or  black,  with  the  fleshy 
king  David's  crown  (the  celestial  in  heraldry),  consisting 
of  Umr  or  Ave  spikes ;  their  form  plump  and  deep ;  legs 
short,  feet  with  Ave  daws ;  lay  abundantly ;  are  less  in- 
clined to  set  than  any  other  breed;  they  fatten  quickly, 
and  are  more  juicy  and  rich  than  the  Dorking.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties. 
The  SHoerspangled  Polith  Cock  is  a  beautifiil  variety  of  this 
spedet.    Plate  LIU.  fig.  2. 

The  ettery  day  cock  and  hen  is  a  subvariety  of  the 
above,  of  Dutch  origin;  they  are  of  smaller  size,  and 
said  to  be  everlasting  layers.  Their  tops  are  large,  and 
should  be  periodically  clipped  near  the  eyes ;  otherwise, 
according  to  Mowbray,  they  will  grow  into  the  eyes  of 
the  fowls  and  render  them  very  subject  to  alarm. 


CHAP.  111. 

OF  THE  PEACOCK. 


Thb  Peacock,  by  the  common  people  of 
Italy,  is  said  to  have  the  plumage  of  an 
angel,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  and  the  guts  ol 
a  thief.  In  fact,  each  of  these  qualities  mark 
pretty  well  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary 
bird.  When  it  appears  with  its  tail  expanded, 
there  is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  vie 


2%e  bantam  cock  and  hen  is  a  small  Indian  breed, 
valued  chiefly  for  its  grotesque  figure  and  delicate  flesh. 
Mowbray  mentions  a  subvariety,  extremely  smaU,  and 
as  smooth-legged  as  a  game  fowl.  Prom  their  size  and 
delicacy  they  are  very  convenient,  as  they  may  always 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  chickens,  when  small  oiies  ara 
not  otherwise  to  be  had.  They  are  also  pariiculari| 
useful  for  sitting  upon  the  eggs  of  partridges  and  phea- 
sants, being  good  nurses  as  well  as  good  layers.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  breed,  of  whicii  the  more  com- 
mon is  remarkable  for  having  the  legs  and  feet  furnished 
with  feathers.  The  other,  and  more  scarce,  variety  Is 
even  smaller;  and  is  most  elegantly  formed,  as  weU  as 
most  delicately  limbed.  There  is  a  sodety  of  fanriers 
of  this  breed,  who  rear  them  for  prises. 

The  Chittagong  or  Malay  hen  is  an  Indian  breed,  and 
the  largest  variety  of  the  species.  They  are  in  colour 
striated,  yellow,  and  dark  brown ;  long  necked,  serpent- 
headed,  and  high  upon  the  leg ;  their  fiesh  dark,  coarse, 
and  chiefly  adapted  to  soup.  They  are  good  layers ; 
and  being  well  ted  produce  large,  substantial,  and  nutri- 
tive eggs:  but  these  birds  are  too  loog-legged  to  be 
steady  sitters. 

The  Shack-bag,  or  duke  qf  Leeds'  breed,  was  formerij 
in  great  repute,  but  is  now  nearly  lost.  It  is  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  at  Wokingham  (Oakingham),  in  Berk- 
shire, and  is  so  large,  and  the  flesh  so  white,  firm,  and 
fine,  as  to  aflbrd  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  turkey. 

The  improved  Spanish  codt  and  hen  is  a  cross  between 
the  Dorking  and  Spanish  breed,  also  to  be  found  in  and 
around  Wddngham.  It  is  a  large  bird  with  black 
plumage,  white  and  delicate  flesh,  the  largest  eggs  of 
any  British  variety,  and  well  adapted  for  capons. 

The  common  variety  is  easily  procurable;  but  the 
others  must  either  be  procured  from  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  are  usually  bred,  or  from  the  poul- 
terers and  bird  fanciers  in  large  towns,  and  especisll; 
in  London.  It  should  be  a  general  rule  to  breed  from 
young  stock ;  a  two-year-old  cock,  or  stag,  and  pulletf 
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with  it  for  beauty ;  yet  tlie  horrid  scream  of 
its  Toice  serves  tu  abate  tlie  pleasure  we  find 
from  viewing  it ;  and  still  more  its  insatiable 
gluttony^  and  spirit  of  depredation,  make  it 
oiie  of  the  most  noxious  domestics  that  man 
has  taken  under  his  protection. 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the 
East  Indies;  and  we  are  assured,  that  they 
are  still  found  in  vast  flocks,  in  a  wild  state, 
in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon.  So  beau- 
tiful a  bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a  delicacy 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  long  at  liberty  in  its 
distant  retreats.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, we  find  in  his  navies,  among  the  articles 
imported  from  the  east,  apes  and  peacocks, 
^lian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into 
Greece  from  some  barbarous  country,  and  were 
held  in  such  high'  esteem  among  them,  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  above  thirty 
poands  of  our  money.  We  are  told  also,  that 
when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he  found  them 
fiying  wild  in  vast  numbers,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hyarotis,  and  was  so  struck  with  their 
beaQtjr,  that  he  laid  a  severe  fine  and  punish- 
ment on  all  who  should  kill  or  disturb  them. 
Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this,  as  the 
Greeks  were  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  this  bird,  when  first  brought  among  them, 
that  every  person  paid  a  fixed  price  for  seeing 
it;  and  several  people  came  to  Athens,  from 
Lacedaemon  and  Thessaly,  purely  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity. 


In  tbeir  second  year.  Pullets  in  thefr  first  year,  if  early 
birds,  will,  indeed,  probably  lay  as  many  eggs  as  ever 
after;  hut  the  eggs  are  small,  and  such  young  heos  are 
BDitetdy  titters.  Hens  are  in  their  prime  at  three  years 
<f  sge,  and  decline  after  five,  whence,  generally,  it  is 
■ut  advantageous  to  keep  them  beyond  that  period,  with 
tbe  exception  of  those  of  capital  qualifications.  Hens 
with  a  large  comb,  or  which  crow  like  the  cock,  are  ge- 
nsnlly  deemed  inferior.  Yellow-legged  fowls  are  often 
of  a  tender  constitution,  and  always  inferior  in  the  qua. 
IH7  of  their  flesh,  which  is  of  a  loose  flabby  teiture,  and 
etdinaiy  flavour. 

The  health  of  fowl;  is  observable  in  the  fresh  and 
florid  cebar  of  the  comb,  and  the  brightness  and  dry. 
neaof  the  eyes;  the  nostrils  being  freed  from  any  dis- 
cbargs,  and  the  healthy  gloss  of  the  plumage.  The  most 
Qsefiil  cork  is  generally  a  bold,  active,  and  savage  bird, 
wmetimes  cruel,  and  destructive  in  his  fits  of  passion,  if 
not  veil  watched,  to  his  hens,  and  even  to  his  ofll^pring. 
Hens  above  the  common  slae  of  their  respective  varie- 
tiei  are  by  no  means  preferable  either  as  layers  or  set. 
ten*  Tbe  indications  of  old  age  are  paleness  of  the 
comb  and  gillg,  dullness  of  colour,  and  a  sort  of  downy 
Kiflheas  in  tbe  feathers,  and  length  and  size  of  talons, 
the  scales  upon  the  legs  becoming  large  and  prominent. 
Tiie  mmiber  of  hens  to  one  cock  should  be  from  four 
to  gix,  the  latter  being  the  extreme  number,  with  a  view 
«f  making  the  utmost  advantage.  Ten  and  even  twelve 
hen  have  been  fomerly  allowed  to  one  cock,  but  the 
piwlnca  of  eggs  and  chickens  under  such  an  arrange' 

I  "Mnt  will  seldom  equal  that  to  be  obtained  from  the 
RDsller  number  of  hens.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the 
spring  Is  the  best  season  to  commence  breeding  with 

I         T01.IU 


It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the 
West  merely  on  account  of  its  beauty ;  bul 
mankind,  from  contemplating  its  figure,  soon 
came  to  think  of  serving  it  up  for  a  dif. 
ferent  entertainment  Aufidius  Hurco  stands 
charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  first  who 
fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the  feast  of  the  lux- 
urious. Whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy 
in  the  flesh  of  a  youn^  peacock,  it  is  certain 
an  old  one  is  very  indifferent  eating ;  never- 
theless, there  is  no  mention  made  of  choosing 
the  youngest ;  it  is  probable  they  were  killed 
indiscriminately,  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  in 
some  measure  stimulating  the  appetite.  Hor- 
tensius  the  orator,  was  the  first  who  served 
them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome ;  and 
from  that  time  they  were  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  every  feast  Whe- 
ther  the  Roman  method  of  cookery,  which 
was  much  higher  than  ours,  might  not  have 
rendered  them  more  palatable  than  we  find 
them  at  present,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it 
is,  they  talk  of  the  peacock  as  being  the  first 
of  viands. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  con. 
tinue  very  long:  for  we  find  in  the  times  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  a  custom  to 
serve  up  peacocks  at  the  tables  of  tbe  great, 
with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to 
be  seen.  Their  manner  was  to  strip  ofi*  the 
skin ;  and  then  preparing  the  body  with  the 
warmest  spices,  they  covered  it  up  again  in  its 
former  skin ;  with  all  its  plumage  in  full  dis* 

poultiy,  and  in  truth  it  scarcely  matters  how  early,  pre* 
supposing  the  best  food,  accommodation,  and  attendance, 
under  which  hens  may  be  suflered  to  sit  in  January. 

The  conduct  of  the  cock  towards  his  hens  is  generally 
of  the  kindest  description,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Polish  breed,  so  remarkably  8o»  as  to  be  quite  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  It.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence,  however,  for  the  cock  to  take  au 
antipathy  to  some  individual  hen ;  when  it  continues  for 
any  length  of  time  it  is  best  to  remove  her,  and  supply 
her  place  by  another,  taking  cars  tliat  the  stranger  be 
not  worried  by  the  hens.  Spare  coops  or  houses  will  be 
found  useful  on  such  occasions. 

Tbe  change  of  a  cock,  from  death  or  accident,  is  al. 
ways  attended  with  interruption  and  delay,  as  it  msy  be 
some  considerable  time  before  the  hens  will  associate 
kindly  with  their  new  partner ;  and  further,  a  new  cock 
may  prove  dull  and  inactive  from  the  change,  however 
good  in  nature.  This  frequently  happens  with  cocks  of 
the  superior  breeds,  purchased  from  the  London  dealers, 
in  whose  coops  they  have  been  kept  in  such  a  high  state 
of  temperature,  that  they  are  unable  to  endure  the  open 
air  of  the  country,  unless  in  the  summer  season.  Such 
being  removed  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  if 
immediately  turned  abroad  with  hens,  are  liable  to  be. 
come  aguish,  torpid,  and  totally  useless ;  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  turning  roupy  or  glandered.  The  only  method  of 
safety  In  this  case  is  to  keep  such  a  cock  in  the  house, 
upon  the  best  and  most  nourishing  food,  turning  the 
hens  to  him  several  times  in  the  day,  and  permitting 
him  to  be  abroad  an  hour  or  so,  the  weather  being  fine, 
until,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  shsll  be  accustomed  to  tlie 
air. 
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pity,  and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation. 
The  bird  thus  prepared  was  often  preserved 
for  many  years  without  corrupting ;  and  it  is 
asserted  of  the  peacock's  flesh,  that  it  keeps 
longer  unputrified  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
roal.  To  give  a  higher  zest  to  tliese  enter- 
tainments, on  weddings  particularly,  they 
filled  the  bird  s  beak  and  throat  with  cotton 
and  camphire,  which  they  set  on  6re,  to  amuse 
and  delight  the  company.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  peacock  is  mnch  used  at  our  entertain- 
ments at  present,  except  now  and  then  at  an 
alderman's  dinner,  or  common-council  feast, 
when  our  citizens  resolve  to  be  splendid ;  and 
even  then  it  is  never  served  with  its  cotton 
and  camphire. 

Like  other  birds  of  d)e  poultry  kind  the 
peacock  feeds  upon  com,  but  its  chief  predi- 
lection is  for  barley.  But  as  it  is  a  very 
proud  and  fickle  bird,  there  is  scarce Iv  any 
food  that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and  pur« 
sue.  Insects  and  tender  plants  are  often 
eagerly  sought  at  a  time  that  it  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  its  natural  food  provided  more  near- 
ly. In  the  indulgence  of  these  capricious 
pursuits  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it ;  it  strips 
the  tops  of  houses  of  their  tiles  or  thatch,  it 
lays  waste  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  his  choicest  seeds,  and  nips  his  favourite 
flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  but  ill 
recompenses  for  the  mischief  it  occasions  ;  and 
many  of  the  more  liomely  looking  fowls  are 
very  deservedly  preferred  before  it 

Nor  is  the  peacock  less  a  debauchee  in  its 
aflections,  than  a  glutton  in  its  appetites.  He 
is  still  more  salacious  than  even  the  cock  ;  and 
though  not  possessed  of  the  same  vigour,  yet 
bums  with  more  immoderate  desire.  He  re- 
quires five  females  at  least  to  attend  him  ;  and 
if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number,  he  will 
even  run  upon  and  tread  the  sitting  hen.  For 
this  reason,  the  peahen  endeavours  as  much  as 
she  can,  to  hide  her  nest  from  the  male,  as  he 
would  otherwise  disturb  her  sitting,  and  break 
her  eggs. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  ^ve  or  six 
eggs  in  this  climate  before  she  sits.  Aristotle 
describes  her  as  laying  twelve  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  in  her  native  climate  she  may  be  thus 
prolific ;  for  it  is  certain ,  that  in  the  forests 
where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are  numer- 
ous beyond  expression.  This  bird  lives  about 
twenty  years  ;  and  not  till  its  third  year  has  it 
that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns 
its  tail. 

**  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,"  says  Ta- 
vemier,  **  near  the  city  of  Baroch,  whole 
flocks  of  them  are  seen  in  the  fields.  They 
are  very  shy,  however,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
come  near  them.  They  run  ofl  swifter  than 
the  partridge;  and  hide  them<;elves  in  the 
thickets,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  them. 


They  perch  by  night  upon  trees ;  and  the 
fowler  often  approaches  them  at  that  seasoo 
with  a  kind  of  banner,  on  which  a  peacock  is 
painted  to  the  life  on  either  side.  A  lighted 
torch  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy;  and  the 
peacock  when  disturbed  flies  to  what  it  takes 
for  another,  and  is  thus  caught  in  a  noose  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose." 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some  of 
which  are  white,  others  crested  :  that  which  is 
called  the  Peacock  of  Thibet  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  in 
its  plumage  all  the  most  vivid  colours,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  green,  disposed  in  an  almost 
artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  TURKEY. 


The  natal  place  of  the  cock  and  the  peacock 
is  pretty  well  ascertained,  but  there  are  strong- 
er doubts  conceming  the  turkey  f  some  con- 
tending that  it  has  been  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  East  Indies  many  centuries  ago  ^ 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  wholly  unknown 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  a  native  of 


>  The  Japan  Peacock  (See  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  5.)  is 
about  the  size  of  the  crested  peacock :  but  the  bill  is  lar- 
ger, aiid  ash^oloiired ;  the  iris  yellow,  and  round  the  eye 
is  red.  Ou  the  top  oif  the  head  is  an  upright  crest  four 
inches  long,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  ear  of  com. 
The  colour  is  green  mixed  with  blue. 

The  Ckinese  peacock  (See  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  3.)  is 
larger  than  the  common  peacock :  the  bill  is  blai-k,  but 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red: 
the  iris  is  yellow.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  sufficiently  long  to  form  a  crest  of  a  dull  brown 
colour. 

The  Thibet  peacock  is  about  two  feet  and  two  inches 
long.  I'he  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
cinereous ;  the  iris  yellow ;  the  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  are  asfa>roloured,  marked  with  blackish  lines;  the 
wing-coverts,  bark,  and  nmip  are  gray,  with  small  white 
dots:  besides  which,  on  the  wing.coverts  and  back  are 
large  round  spots,  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in  difierent 
lights  to  violet  and  green  gold. 

The  variety  of  White  Peacocks  is  not  very  common, 
and  these  birds  always  bring  a  high  price. 

*  It  is  now  indubitably  ascertained  that  the  Turkey 
comes  originally  from  America.   See  the  following  note. 
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the  new  continent,  and  that  it  wafl  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  discovery  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion 
?ery  truly  observe,  that  among  all  the  descrip- 
tioDS  we  have  of  eastern  birds,  that  of  the  tnr. 
kej  is  not  to  be  found  ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  well  known  in  the  new  continent, 
where  it  runs  wild  about  the  woods.  It  is  said 
by  them  to  have  been  first  seen  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in  England  in  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  is  about  the  time  when 
Mexico  was  first  conquered  by  Spain.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  asserted,  that  the  turkey, 
80  far  from  being  unknown  in  Europe  before 
that  time,  was  known  even  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  that  JRlian  has  given  a  pretty  just  de- 
scription of  it  They  allege,  that  its  very 
name  implies  its  having  been  brought  from 
wme  part  of  the  east ;  and  that  it  is  found 
among  other  dainties  served  up  to  the  tables 
of  the  great,  before  that  time  among  ourselves. 
But  what  they  pretend  to  be  the  strongest 
proof  ]s»  that  though  the  wild  turkey  be  so  nu. 
meroos  in  America,  yet  the  natives  cannot 
contrive  to  tame  it;  and  though  hatched  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  nothing  can  render  it 
domestic  In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  per- 
baps  it  is  best  to  suspend  assent  till  more 
lights  are  thrown  on  the  subject:  however, 
I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the  former 
opinion. 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  all  birds ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  it 
ii  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Ca- 
nada, that  are  covered  with  snow  above  three 
parts  of  the  year.  In  the  natural  woods  they 
are  foand  much  larger  than  in  their  state  of 
domestic  captivity.  They  are  much  more 
beairtifnl  also,  their  feathers  being  of  a  dark 
gray,  bordered  at  the  edges  with  a  bright  gold 
coloar.*     These  the  savages  of  the  country 


'  Prinea  Charles  Lacian  Bonaparte,  in  his  American 
Omitbotogr,  has  give  a  rery  full  aod  interesting  ac- 
comt  ttf  the  wild  turkey.  We  extract  it  here  with 
tome  aiM-idgment 

The  Dative  country  of  the  wild  turlcey  extends  from 
Ihe  north-western  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Iithmus  of  Panama,  south  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
notwithsUoding  the  statements  of  authors,  who  have 
miitaluo  the  curassow  for  it.  In  Canada,  and  the  now 
ikoiely  peopled  parts  of  the  United  States*  wild  turkeys 
w«re  formerly  yrtry  abundant ;  but,  lilce  the  Indian  and 
buAIo^  they  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  destruc- 
tive ingenuity  of  the  white  settlers,  often  wantonly  exer. 
clsed,  aud  seelt  refuge  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  in. 
terior.  Although  they  relinquish  their  native  soil  with 
liow  M)d  reluctant  steps,  yet  such  is  the  rapidity  with 
viiich  settlements  are  extended  and  condensed  over  the 
fwhet  of  this  country,  that  we  may  anticipate  a  day, 
«i  no  distant  period,  when  the  hunter  will  seek  the  wild 
hirisey  in  vain. 

The  wild  turlceys  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
"iniciilar  food;  they  eat  Baizi»>  all  sorU  of  berries. 


weave  into  cloaks  to  adoni  their  persons,  and 
fashion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never 
once  think  of  taking  into  keeping  animab 
that  the  woods  furnish  them  with  in  sufficient 

fruits,  grasses,  beetles;  and  even  tadpoles,  young  finogs, 
and  lisards,  are  occasionally  found  in  their  crops;  but 
where  the  pecan  nut  is  plenty,  they  prefer  that  fruit  to 
any  other  nourishment ;  their  more  general  predileetlou 
is,  however,  for  the  acorn,  on  which  they  rapidly  laiten. 
When  an  unusually  profuse  crop  of  aooms  is  produced 
in  a  particular  sectiun  of  country,  great  numbers  U  tur. 
keys  are  enticed  irom  their  ordinary  haunts  In  the  sur. 
rounding  districts.  About  the  beginning  of  October, 
while  tlM  mast  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble 
in  flocks,  and  direct  their  coarse  to  the  rich  bottom 
lands.  At  this  season  they  are  observed  in  great  num« 
bers  on  the  Ohio  aud  Mississippi.  The  Ume  of  this 
Irruption  Is  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  the 
iurJkey  month. 

The  males,  usually  termed  goUkn^  associate  Ib  par- 
ties, numbering  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their 
food  apart  from  the  females;  whilst  the  latter  either 
move  about  singly  with  their  young,  then  nearly  two- 
thirds  grown,  or,  in  company  with  other  lemales  and 
their  fimilies,  form  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  intent  oct 
avoiding  the  old  males,  who^  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  attack  and  destroy  the  young,  by  repeated  blows 
on  the  skulL  All  parties,  however,  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  and  on  foot,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
their  individual  safety  by  flying  Irom  the  hunter's  dog* 
or  their  march  is  impeded  1^  a  large  river.  When 
about  to  cross  a  river,  they  select  the  highest  eminences, 
that  their  flight  mav  be  the  more  certain :  and  here  they 
sometimes  remain  for  a  day  or  more,  as  if  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  consultation,  or  to  be  duly  prepared  for  so  haard- 
ous  a  voyage.  During  thb  time  the  males  gMU  obstre- 
perously, and  strut  with  extraordinary  importance,  u  if 
they  would  animate  their  companions,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  hardihood  ;  the  females  and 
young  also  assume  much  of  the  pompous  air  of  tlie 
males,  the  former  spreading  their  tails,  and  moving 
silently  around.  At  length  the  assembled  multitude 
mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  whence,  at  a 
signal  note  from  a  leader,  the  whole  together  wing  their 
way  towards  the  opposite  shore.  All  tlie  old  and  fat 
ones  cross  without  difficulty,  even  when  the  river  ex- 
ceeds a  mile  in  width;  but  the  young,  meagre,  and 
weak,  frequently  fall  short  of  the  desireid  landing,  and 
are  forced  to  swim  for  their  lives;  this  they  do  dexter- 
ously enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  support,  closittg 
their  wings  to  the  body,  stretching  the  neck  forwards, 
and  striking  out  quickly  and  forcibly  with  their  legs*  If, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  regain  the  land,  they  approach 
an  elevated  or  inaccessible  bank,  their  exertions  are  re. 
mitted,  they  resign  themselves  4o  the  stream  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  gain  strength,  and  then,  with  one  vio- 
lent eflbrt,  escape  from  the  water.  But  in  this  attempt 
all  are  not  successful ;  some  of  the  weaker,  as  they  can- 
not  rise  sufficiently  high  in  air  to  clear  the  bank,  fall 
again  and  again  into  the  water,  and  thus  miseraUy 
perish.  Immediately  after  the  turkeys  have  succeeded 
In  crossing  a  river,  they  for  some  time  rsmble  about 
without  any  apparent  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  a  great 
many  are  destroyed  by  the  hunters,  although  they  are 
then  least  valuable. 

When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of  abun- 
dance, they  disperse  la  smsll  flocks,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  sll  sexes  and  ages  intermingleid,  who  devour 
all  the  mast  as  they  advance:  this  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  November.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  after 
these  long  journeys,  the  turkeys  become  so  fsmiliar  as 
to  venture  on  the  plantations,  and  even  approach  so  near 
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abundance.  Savage  man  seems  to  find  a  de- 
light in  precarious  possession.  A  great  part 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  pursuit,  and  he  is  unwilling 

the  fiumlioiiset  is  to  enter  the  sUblet  and  com-crlbs,  in 
•earch  of  food  ;  fn  this  waj  they  pais  the  autumn^  and 
part  of  the  winter.  During  this  season  great  numbers 
are  killed  by  the  Inhabitants,  who  preserve  them  in  a 
frosen  state,  In  order  to  transport  them  to  a  distant 
marlcet. 

Early  in  March  they  begin  to  pair;  and,  for  a  short 
time  previous,  the  females  separate  from,  and  shun  their 
mates,  though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  ut- 
tering their  gobbling  note.  The  sexes  roost  apart,  but 
at  no  great  distance,  so  that,  when  the  female  utters  a 
rail,  every  male  within  hearing  responds,  rolling  note 
after  note.  In  the  most  rapid  succession ;  not  u  when 
spreading  the  tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a 
voice  resembling  that  of  the  tame  turkey,  when  he  hears 
any  unusual  or  frequenUy  repeated  noise.  Where  the 
turkeys  are  numerous,  the  woods  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  resound  with 
this  remarkable  voice  of  their  wooing,  uttered  respon- 
sively  from  their  roosting  placet.  This  Is  continued  for 
about  an  hour;  and,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they 
silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  the  males  begin 
to  strut,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admiration  of 
their  mates. 

If  the  call  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  males  In 
the  vicinity  fly  towards  the  individual,  and,  whether 
they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their  tails, 
throw  the  head  backwards,  distend  the  comb  and  wattles, 
strut  pompou&ly,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  body  fea. 
thers,  at  the  same  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  from 
the  lungs.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt 
to  look  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strut- 
ting and  puffing,  moving  with  u  much  mpidity  as  the 
nature  of  their  gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremoni- 
ous approach,  the  males  often  encounter  each  other,  and 
desperate  battles  ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  termi- 
nated by  the  flight  or  death  of  the  vanquished. 

This  pugnacious  disposition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
accidental,  but  as  resulting  from  a  wise  and  excellent 
law  of  nature,  who  always  studies  the  good  of  the  spe- 
cies, without  regard  to  the  individuals.  Did  not  females 
prefer  the  most  perfect  of  their  species,  and  were  not 
the  £ivours  of  beauty  most  willingly  dispensed  to  the 
victorious,  feebleness  and  degeneracy  would  soon  mark 
the  animal  creation ;  but.  In  consequence  of  this  general 
rule,  the  various  races  of  animals  are  propagated  by 
those  individuals  who  are  not  only  most  to  be  admired 
for  external  appearance,  but  most  to  be  valued  for  their 
intrinsic  spirit  and  energy. 

When  the  object  of  his  pursuit  Is  discovered.  If  the 
female  be  more  than  one  year  old,  she  also  struts,  and 
even  gobbles,  evincing  much  desire ;  she  turns  proudly 
round  the  strutting  male,  and  suddenly  opening  her 
wings,  throws  herself  towards  him,  as  if  to  terminate 
his  procrastination,  and,  laying  herself  on  the  earth,  re. 
ceives  his  dilatory  caresses.  But  should  he  meet  a 
young  bed,  his  strut  becomes  different,  and  his  move, 
ments  are  violently  rapid  ;  sometimes  rising  In  air,  he 
lakes  a  short  circular  flight,  and  on  alighting  drags  his 
wings  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  paces,  running 
at  niU  speed,  occasionally  approaching  the  timorous 
hen,  and  pressing  her,  until  she  yields  to  his  solid ta. 
tions.  Thus  are  they  mated  for  the  season,  though 
the  male  does  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  one 
female,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  bestow  his  attentions 
and  endearments  on  several,  whenever  an  opportunity 
oflers. 

One  or  more  females,  thus  associated,  follow  their 
fevuivite,  and  roost  In  bis  immediate  noichbourhood.  if 


to  abridge  himself  in  any  accidental  success 
that  may  attend  his  fatigues.  The  hunting 
the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal diversions ;  as  its  flesh  contributes  chiefly 

not  oo  the  same  tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they 
change  their  mode  of  life,  in  order  to  save  their  eggs, 
which  the  male  uniformly  breaks  if  in  his  power,  thai 
the  female  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  gratification 
of  his  desires.  At  this  time  the  females  shun  the  males 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  the  latter  become 
clums)^  and  careless,  meet  each  other  peacefully,  and  so 
entirely  cease  to  gobble,  that  the  hens  are  obliged  to 
court  their  advances,  calling  loudly  and  almost  continu. 
ally  for  them,  llie  female  may  then  be  obeenred  caress- 
ing  the  male,  and  Imitating  his  peculiar  gestures,  in 
order  to  excite  his  amorousness. 

The  cocks,  even  when  on  the  roost,  sometimes  strut 
and  gobble,  but  more  generally  merely  elevate  the  tail, 
and  utter  the  pujf^  on  which  the  tail  and  other  fea- 
thers suddenly  subside.  On  light  or  moonshining 
nights,  near  the  termination  of  the  breeding  season^ 
they  repeat  this  action,  at  intervals  of  a  few  mbutes, 
for  several  hours  together,  without  rising  from  their 
perches. 

The  »exes  then  separate ;  the  males,  being  much  ema- 
ciated, cease  entirely  to  gobble,  retire  and  conceal  them- 
selves by  prostrate  trees,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  forest, 
or  in  the  almost  impenetrable  privacy  of  a  cane-brake. 
Rather  than  leave  their  hiding  places,  they  suflisr  them- 
selves to  be  approached  within  a  short  distance,  when 
they  seek  safety  In  their  ^ed  of  foot ;  at  this  season, 
however,  tiiey  are  of  no  value  to  the  hunter,  being 
meagre  and  covered  with  tkiks.  By  thus  retiring,  using 
very  HtUe  exercise,  and  feeding  on  peculiar  grasses,  they 
recover  their  flesh  and  strength,  and  when  this  object 
is  attained,  again  congregate,  and  recommence  their 
rambles. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  vreather  is  dry, 
the  female  selects  a  proper  phtce  -In  which  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  secured  from  the  encroachment  of  water,  and,  as 
far  as  possible^  concealed  from  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
crow:  this  crsifty  bird  espies  the  hen  going  to  her  nest, 
and  having  discovered  the  precious  deposit,  waits  for 
the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  removes  every  one  of  the 
eggs  from  the  spot,  that  he  may  devour  them  at  leisure. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  either  on  a  dry  ridge, 
in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  under  a  thicket  oif 
sumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log:  it  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure,  being  ccnnposed  of  a  few  dried  leaves. 
In  this  receptacle  the  eggs  are  deposited,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  but  more  usually  from  nine  to 
fifteen ;  they  are  whitish,  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
like  those  of  the  domestic  bird. 

The  female  always  approaches  her  nest  with  great 
caution,  varying  her  course  so  as  rarely  to  reach  it 
twice  by  the  same  route  ;  and,  on  leaving  her  charge, 
she  is  very  careful  to  cover  the  whole  with  dry  leaves, 
with  which  she  conceals  it  so  artfully,  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  one  who  has  watched  her 
movements,  to  indicate  the  exact  spot:  hence  few  nests 
are  found,  and  these  are  generally  discovered  by  fortuit. 
ously  starting  the  female  from  them,  or  by  the  appear- 
ance of  broken  shells,  scattered  around  by  some  cunning 
lynx,  fox,  or  crow.  When  laying  or  silting,  the  turkey 
hen  Is  not  readily  driven  from  her  post  by  the  approach 
of  apparent  danger;  but,  if  an  enemy  appears,  she 
crouches  as  low  as  possible,  and  suffers  it  to  pass.  A 
circumstance  related  by  Mr  Audubon  will  show  how 
much  intelligence  they  display  on  such  occasions:  hav- 
ing discovered  a  sitting  hen,  he  remarked  that,  by  as- 
suming a  careless  air,  whistling,  or  talking  to  himself, 
he  was  permiUed  to  pass  within  five  or  six  feet  of  her ; 
but,  if  he  advanced  cautiously,  she  would  noi  sufler  him 
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b  the  support  of  bb  family.  Wden  lie  Las 
diiCDfercd  Ibe  place  of  ibeir  ret  real,  wifiuh, 
iitg^nemi,  h  uenr  fields  of  nettles,  or  where 
titere  li  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain ,  he  takes 

La  csoii  w  lib  in  IttttiUf  pacpi,  but  rmn  off  twenty  or 
i^ittii  jr&nU  wiUi  bisr  uil  «&pLridi>cl^  wberit  Ksaumitig  a, 
lUCrlj'  {{tit,  sb«  pki»i«d  on  civ«ry  step,  ucca-sioiLatly  ut- 
(rrm^  «  liiurk.  'i  hey  seldom  aFiiiikdcin  tbeir  nei^U  on 
iDruunl:  of  Iking  disvorerfed  by  man,  but  ^hDutd  »  $ii4ke;p 
<r  laj  oth<*r  uiimbt,  mick  cme  of  the  eggi^  %Uv  parent 
ktnf  them  ilta^rther.  IS  llie  egg^  bti  remorttd,  she 
ijltini  pt^ki  lb«  lij&Jti  &nd  rerommtitcos  ]i,ying,  thoagb 
otiierwiie  4be  lays  but  one  i*est  of  eggs  during  tbt;  st*- 
tut,  Ser«r«)  tmkey  heiu  tfiTnctimes  *^ori*le,  perh*ps 
fur  aiultal  ufelj,  drpo^tl  tboir  egg4  In  tiio  $ame  nest^ 
uid  rmr  tbeir  broodfl  togtitber.  Mr  Andy  bun  once 
itmd  tliri^  A;mide&  ikthig  £ui  fuity-lwo  eg^s.  In  £ucb 
ru«,  ihe  nesl  U  rnnstgjiUy  guaidtid  by  un^  of  tlie  |>iLr~ 
Lit4,  u  that  DO  crow,  rmroi),^  twf  eveu  pokcat^  dares  ap 
pft*-h  *i. 

Wbm  the  proce»  of  intubation   fi  ended ^  and  tbe 

mi^rJiffr  It  ibout  to  rvtirv  from  the  ne^t  wUb  Lier  yotiug 

LTvd,  1^  stiakes   herself  rjukntty^  piirkJt  nut   ejijiuls 

about  the   belly,   lind  assumed  a  diU'en-nt 

\h^T  ry««  aro  alteriihtf  ly  inclined  oblltjiiely  up-^ 

irdcwho;  *he  stretches   forth   her  ii«ck,   in 

iiirry  4lrvctioii^  to  dif cover  birds  of  prey  op  other  cne- 

W  wiifgt  ATB   partially  spreid,   and  she  softly 

rb  to  keep  hor  lender  oD^^pring  c]os«  to  her  side. 

lT%  procfcd  pbwly^  and^  a^  the   bitrhing  gem  rmliy 

trun  m  Uw  aftertioon,  tliey  sometimes  return  to  pass 

'ii@  l^nt  nl^iit   hi   Llu!   ne^,       WliMo   v^ry  young  tlie 

twtkr  livja  tlicm  lo  elevated  dry  pEares,  as  if  av^are 

^  bumidity,  during  the  fir>t  /evr  d*y^  of  their  life, 

mniM  N  veiy  dang^rou^  to  thcjn»   tht'y  havhig   then 

Mi  aCJwr  prfiCection  than  a  delicate,  soft,    hairy  down, 

^P  fwy  rain^  Beasom   wild    turkeys    are    scarce ^   b«- 

[jj»»i  vben  coiripletoly  w«tted|  the  young  rarely  sur- 

^  ^t  ihe  expfratm  of  about  t^ro  weeks,  the  young 
Bn.vi  the  ground  on  which  tbuy  bad  preriously  reposed 
■I  aight  ttrwfer  the  female ^  and  follow  her  to  lomo  low, 
Vi^jre  branc^h  of  a  tfee^  where  tbry  nestle  undc^r  the 
MhaJlj  euivtid  vvingv  of  Ihelr  vigilant  and  fos^tering 
■Irmt,  The  time  then  ftpproaeheB  in  vfhich  they  ^ek 
■it  g|]«ii  ground  or  pmirle  land  durhig  thd  day^  In  seafrh 
fm  rtrmbfiTie^,  and  sub^qumitly  of  denbunies,  black* 
|«ii'iet,  wid  gnsshopp^r^;  thus  securing  a  pleiitifnl  food^ 
Btot  ^itloyiptg  tliA  luetic  lice  of  the  genial  suik  Hiey  fre^ 
^^»w*tJy  duH  tlicm&elves  In  sballoir  cavities  of  the  sol), 
BleoiutlLillf^^  111  order  to  Hean  of]  Uie  loose  skki  of  their 
V^a|  fi^Uierff,  and  rid  themHetvei  of  tjdi^  and  other 
Mmiirt, 

I  Tfap  ynrng  tnrkeyi  now  grovT  rapidtyj  and  In  the 
niMittl  of  Aili(ii<<t^  whrii  soveral  broods  (luck  logetlit^r, 
^■ftd  km  led  by  their  m others  to  Iha  forest,  they  are  stoyt 
pHi  (jiiilp  ible  to  tecura  themselves  from  the  uuetpecti^d 
P'^'**^  of  fvolveHf  fnit^Sj,  lyinios^  and  even  ctiug&r?,  by 
m^H  qiiiekiy  from  the  grotwid,  aided  by  ibtir  strong 
i*l"f  Urtl  retching  with  ease  the  upper  limbs  of  the 
■Mint  tree«  Amongst  the  numeroni)  enemies  of  Iha 
P*lld  turkvy,  the  most  dreaded  aru  the  Urge  diurnal  arid 
i.«n'ttirti«l  b>rdi  of  prey,  and  the  lynst  {Feiir  ru/u,)  wUa 
M*cii  tlrtlf  egg»,  and  is  extremely  expert  at  3Seii!ing  both 
■J^'^JiJ  and  young:  be  follows  them  for  Bome  di.^tance^ 
■p  order  lo  asrertain  their  course,  and  then,  making  a 
■Apid  elrrular  mnvt^ment,  places  htmself  it*  ambu$tb  be- 
Wp*  Ibaffif  and  waiU  until,  hy  a  single  bound,  he  can 
i^*ii  en  Ills  victim, 

1  ThtDT  birds  are  giiardianf  of  each  other,  and  the  first 
1*1^  itet  a  bii'*k  of  eagle  gives  a  note  of  alarni,  on 
M*ti^h  alt  within  faeaiing  lie  ciose  lo  the  gronnd,  Ai 
■net  uauiLl;  rooit  In  ri^ks  perched  on  the  naked  l»rati«hea 


Ilia  dog  wUli  him^  which  ir  trained  to  the 
apoit,  (a  laitliful  rough  creaturt:,  supposed  to 
be  originally  reclaitned  from  the  wolQ  and 
he  send^  hitn  into  t!ie  rtiidst  of  the  tlock.    The 

of  triesr  they  are  easily  di^rotered  by  the  targe  owlfi,, 
and  J  when  attacked  by  thesfl  prowling  birds,  often  escape 
by  a  some  whs  t  re  mark  aide  manuOEuvj  e.  The  owl  sails 
around  Hiis  spot  to  select  his  prey;  but,  not^vithhtandJT)? 
the  almost  luaudibLe  action  of  his  pinions,  the  (jtibk  ear 
{>r  on«  of  the  si  umber  ers  pcrt-eives  the  dangt- r,  which  if 
immediately  announced  to  tho  whob  pq.rty  by  a  rhntJt ; 
thus  alarmed,  they  rise  on  thtir  legs,  &iid  waU-h  the  mo- 
tions of  the  owl,  who,  dsrling  like  an  anowj  would  in- 
evtlaldy  secure  the  individual  at  which  h«  aimed,  did  not 
the  latter  suddenly  drop  bts  head,  aquat,  aiid  spread  Idi 
tall  over  his  back;  ttie  owl  then  glances  over  witbcnt 
intlicting  aiiy  injury,  at  the  vury  lu-^tant  that  the  turkey 
sutftirs  himself  to  fall  head  long  towards  the  earth,  where 
he  is  secure  from  his  dreaded  enemy. 

On  hearing  the  slightest  noi^e,  wild  turkeys  roncp^al 
themselves  in  ttie  grass,  or  ait^oiig  shrubs,  and  thus  fie^ 
quently  escapo  the  hunter,  or  the  sbarp^slghted  blrd^i  of 
prey.^  The  iportfiman  is  unable  to  find  them  duriog  the 
day,  inile$s  he  has  a  dog  trained  fpr  the  purj^i^use  j  it  li 
neettssary  to  shoot  them  fit  a  very  short  distance,  flince, 
when  only  wounrkd,  they  quickly  disappear,  and,  acre* 
leiatiiig  their  motion  by  a  sort  of  half  flight,  run  nilli 
£0  much  E^pced,  that  the  awiftest  hunter  cannot  overtake 
them*  The  traveller,  driving  rapid ly  do^vn  the  decli- 
vity of  one  (if  the  Alleghanles,  may  sometimes  sea 
several  of  them  biifore  him,  that  evince  no  urgent  desire 
to  get  out  ol  the  road;:  but,  on  alighting.  In  houses  of 
shooting  them,  he  soon  find:^  that  all  pursuit  Is  vain. 

Tho  most  commcrn  mi  de  of  taking  tui  keys  is  by 
means  of  pfjUf  constructed  with  logs,  covered  m  at  top, 
and  wiib  a  |>asc«ge  tn  the  earth  under  one  side  of  it, 
just  large  enough  to  admit  an  Individual  when  stooping. 
The  ground  chosen  for  tlds  jiurpose  is  genet  ally  i^Ioplug, 
and  the  passage  is  cut  on  tho  lower  sfde,  widening  out- 
wards.  Tbe*ie  preparations  being  ci^mpleted,  Indkn 
coni  Is  strewed  for  uame  distance  around  the  pen,  to  en- 
tice the  flock,  whleb,  picking  up  the  grain,  Is  gradually 
led  towards  the  pas^e,  and  thence  Into  the  enclo^wre, 
where  a  su^cient  quantity  of  com  is  spread  to  occupy 
the  leader  until  the  greater  part  of  the  turknys  have  en- 
tered* When  they  raise  their  heads  and  discover  that 
they  are  prboiiei9|  all  their  exertions  to  escape  are  dl* 
reeled  upwards  and  against  the  eides  of  the  pt>n,  not 
tiaving  tagecity  enough  to  stoop  sufficiently  low  to  pass 
out  hy  the  way  they  entered,  a:iid  thus  they  become  an 
easy  prey,  not  only  to  the  e  a  perl  e  need  hunter,  but  even 
to  the  beys  on  the  froiitler  selllementa. 

Ill  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  icarclty  of  food, 
and  its  good  or  l>ad  quality,  they  are  small  or  large, 
meagre  or  fat,  and  of  an  excellent  or  indi  Here  tit  tlavonr: 
in  general,  he^  ever,  their  Hesli  Is  more  delicate,  more 
succuteni,  and  better  tasted  than  that  vi  IU&  tame  tur- 
key; they  are  in  the  best  order  late  in  Ibe  autumn,  or 
hi  the  beginning  ef  winter.  The  tiidlaus  value  this 
food  GO  highly,  whun  roasted,  that  I  hey  call  It  'Mlie 
white  man^s  dish,"  and  present  It  to  strangers  as  the 
beat  they  c^ii  offer*  They  make  much  use  of  their  tails 
as  (kns;  the  women  weave  their  feathers  with  much  art 
on  a  looae  web  made  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  treCj  ar^ 
ranging  them  hO  as  to  kei<p  the  down  on  the  Inside,  and 
eihibit  the  brilliant  surface  to  the  eye* 

Ametig  the  benefits  conferred  by  America  pti  the  rett 
of  the  world,  the  gift  of  thit  nohle  bird  sln^uld  occupy  a 
distinguished  pEace,  as  unquestionably  one  of  the  mof-l 
uj^eftd  K}t  the  fc stiver ed  tribe,  being  capable  of  mhii«ter- 
ing  largely  tp  the  Sustenance  and  comfui  t  of  the  ImniPill 
rpico.  Though  the  turley  is  surpassed  In  eatemal  beautf 
by  the  magnificent  ^e«cuci,  its  tl«£h  li  rreatly  i 
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turkeys  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than 
they  set  off  running  at  full  speed,  and  with 
such  swiftness,  that  they  leave  the  dog  for  be- 
hind them  ;  he  follows,  nevertheless,  and  sen- 
sible they  must  soon  be  tired,  as  they  cannot 
go  full  speed  for  any  length  of  time,  he  at 
last  forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  tree, 
where  they  sit  quite  spent  and  fatigued  till 
the  hunter  comes  up,  ajui,  with  a  long  pole, 
knocks  them  down,  one  after  the  other. 

This  manner  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
destroyed,  argues  no  great  instinct  in  the  ani. 
mal ;  and,  indeed,  in  their  captive  state  they 
du  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  much.  They 
seem  a  stupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt 
enough  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  yet 
without  any  weapons  to  do  each  other  an  in- 
jury. Every  body  knows  the  strange  anti- 
pathy the  turkey-cock  has  to  a  red  colour; 
how  he  bristles,  and,  with  his  peculiar  gob. 
bling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it  But  there  is 
another  method  of  increasing  the  animosity  of 
these  birds  against  each  other,  which  is  often 
practised  by  boys,  when  they  have  a  mind  for 
a  battle.  This  is  no  more  than  to  smear  over 
the  head  of  one  of  the  turkeys  with  dirt,  and 
the  rest  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  speed 
of  impotent  animosity ;  nay,  two  of  them, 
thus   disguised,   will    fight   each   other  till 

in  excellence,  standing  almost  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of 
texture  and  agreeable  sapidity.  On  this  account  it  has 
i>een  eagerly  sought  by  almost  all  nations,  and  has  beea 
naturalized  with  astonishing  rapidity  tliroughout  the 
world,  almost  universally  constituting  a  favourite  l>an. 
quel  dish. 

The  turlcey,  belonging  originally  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, was  necessarily  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who,  in 
this  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  were  deficient  in  our 
most  common  and  essential  articles  of  food.  Readers 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  may  well  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that,  although  the  Introduction  of  this  bird  into 
Europe  is  comparatively  modem,  its  origin  has  already 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  eminent  naturalists  uf  the 
last  century,  who  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance,  have  expressed  great  uncerUinty 
concerning  its  native  country.  Thus  Belon,  Aldrovaiu 
di,  Gessner,  Ray,  &c.  thought  that  it  came  originally 
from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  endeavoured  to 
recognise  it  in  some  of  the  domestic  birds  of  the  an. 
cients.  Belon  and  Aldrovandi  supposed  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  but  they  mistook  for  It 
the  Numida  fneleagrii  of  Llnn6,  which  is  actually  an 
At'rican  bird,  now  almost  naturalized  in  America,  even 
in  a  wild  state,  so  that  it  would  be  apparently  more  rea. 
sonable  for  America  to  regard  that  bird  as  indigenous, 
than  tliat  the  old  continent  should  lay  claim  to  the  tur- 
key.  In  so  soon  losing  sight  of  the  origin  of  this  bird, 
we  see  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  ungrateful  dis- 
position of  man,  who  can  durably  treasure  up  the  me- 
mory of  wrongs  and  injuries,  but  &ils  to  recollect  the 
greatest  benefits  he  has  received.  It  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  combat  the  arguments  advanced  by  authors,  who 
have  deceived  themselves  in  attempting  to  deprive 
America  of  her  just  title  to  this  bird,  since  they  liave 
been  fully  refuted  by  the  eloquent  Buflbn :  but  we  may 
here  introduce  a  sketch  of  its  progresi  from  America 
throughout  Europe. 


they  are  almost  taflbcated  with  fatigue  and 
anger. 

But  though  80  furious  among  themselves, 
they  are  weak  and  cowardly  against  other 
animals,  though  far  less  powerful  than  they. 
The  cock  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a 
distance ;  and  they  seldom  venture  to  attack 
him  but  with  united  force,  when  they  rather 
oppress  him  by  their  weight,  than  annoy  him 
by  their  arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how  con- 
temptible soeyer,  that  will  yenture  boldly  to 
face  the  turkey-cock,  that  he  will  not  fly  from. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  insolence  of  a  bully, 
he  pursues  any  thing  that  seems  to  fear  him, 
particularly  lap-dog^  and  children,  against 
both  which  he  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aver- 
sion. On  such  occasions,  after  he  has  made 
them  scamper,  he  returns  to  his  female  train, 
displays  his  plumage  around,  struts  about  the 
yardy  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of  aelf-approba- 
tion. 

The  female  seems  of  a  milder,  gentler  dis- 
position. Rather  querulous  than  bold,  she 
hunts  about  in  quest  of  grain,  and  pursuit  of 
insects,  being  particularly  delighted  with  the 
cg^^  of  ants  and  caterpillars.  She  lays 
eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  larger  than  those  of 
a  hen,  whitish,  but  marked  with  spots  resem- 
bling the  freckles  of  the  (ace.     Her  young  are 


The  first  unquestionable  description  of  the  turkey  wsi 
wriUen  by  Oviedo,  in  I525y  In  the  summary  of  his  Hit* 
tory  of  the  Indies,  This  bird  was  sent  from  Mexico  to 
Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century:  from  Spain  it  was 
introduced  into  England  hi  1524.  Turkeys  were  tskeii 
to  Prance  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Tirst,  whence 
they  spread  into  Germany,  Italy,  &c. :  a  few,  however, 
had  beisn  carried  to  the  latter  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
some  years  previously.  l*he  first  turkey  eaten  in  France 
appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  the  wedding  banquet 
of  Charies  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1570.  Since  that 
period  they  have  been  bred  with  so  much  care,  that,  in 
England,  as  we  read  in  ancient  chronicles,  their  rapid 
increase  rendered  them  attainable  at  country  leasts, 
where  they  were  a  much  esteemed  di&h  as  eariy  as  1585. 
Europeans  conveyed  them  to  all  their  colonies,  and  thus 
were  they  gradually  introduced  into  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  Occanica. 

The  French  distinguished  them  by  the  name  ofCoqet 
Pouie  d*  Inde,  (cock  and  hen  from  India,)  because  iUvj 
were  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  they  called  them  Dindon^  an  appellation 
which  is  yet  retained.  The  English  name  is  still  worse, 
as  it  conveys  the  false  idea  that  the  turkey  originated  In 
Asia,  owing  to  the  ridiculous  habit,  formerly  prevalent, 
of  calling  every  foreign  object  by  the  name  of  Turk, 
Indian,  &c. 

Those  who  have  not  observed  the  turkey  in  its  wild 
state,  have  only  seen  its  deteriorated  progeny,  which 
are  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  beauty.  So  far  from 
having  gained  by  the  care  of  man,  and  the  abundance  oi 
food  accessible  in  Its  state  of  domestication,  tliis  bird  has 
degenerated  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but,  what  is 
certainly  extraordinary,  even  In  its  native  country. 
The  domesticated  turkey  of  America,  accustomed  as  it 
is  to  roem  In  the  woods  and  open  fields  almost  without 
restraint,  Is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  £ivo- 
pean  poultry  yard. 
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extremely  tender  at  first,  and  mnstbe  carefully 
fed  with  curd  chopped  with  dock-leaves;  but 
as  they  grow  older,  they  become  more  hardy, 
and  follow  the  mother  to  considerable  distan- 
ces, in  pursuit  of  insect  food,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  any  other.  On  these  occasions,  how- 
erer,  the  female,  though  so  lar^>  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  so  powerful  a  bird,  gives  them 
bat  very  little  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her  way. 
She  rather  warns  her  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, than  prepares  to  defend  them.  **  I 
have  heard,"  sajs  the  Abbe  la  Pluche, '^  a 
turkey.hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood, 
send  forth  the  most  hideous  screams,  without 
knowing  as  yet  the  cause:  however,  her 
yoang,  immediately  when  the  warning  was 
given, skulked  under  the  bushes,  the  grass,  or 
whatever  else  offered  for  shelter,  or  protection. 
They  even  stretched  themselves  at  their  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  and  continued  lying 
as  motionless  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  the 
meantime  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  directed 
upwards,  continued  her  cries  and  screaming 
as  before.  Upon  looking  up  to  where  she 
seemed  to  gaze,  1  discovered  a  black  spot  just 
under  the  clouds,  but  was  unable,  at  first,  to 
determine  what  it  was ;  however,  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  though,  at  first, 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  distinguished.  I 
ba7e  aeen  one  of  these  animals  continue  in  this 
violent  agitated  state,  and  her  whole  brood 
pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground  for 
four  hours  together ;  whilst  their  formidable 
foe  has  taken  liis  circuits,  has  mounted,  and 
hovered  directly  over  their  heads:  at  last, 
npoi\  disappearing,  the  parent  began  to  change 
ker  note,  and  sent  forth  another  cry,  which, 
in  an  instant,  gave  life  to  the  whole  trembling 
tribe,  and  they  all  flocked  round  her  with  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
luppy  escape  from  danger." 

When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  arc  very 
hardy  birds,  and  feed  themselves  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  farmer.  Those  of  Norfolk  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  this  kingdom,  weigh- 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are 
places,  however,  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  are  known  only  in  their  domestic  state, 
in  which  they  grow  to  the  weight  of  sixty 
pounds.* 


*  A  gmt  TEfiety  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which  might 
easily  lie  ad<iod  to  our  domestic  poultry,  are  peculiar  to 
Amcrira.  Such  are  especially  the  Curassows.  In 
n»nf  parts  of  South  America  these  birds  have  long  been 
rerUimed;  and  it  is  really  surprising,  considering  the 
extreme  familiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  appear  to  pass  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
the  tameness  of  domestic  fowls,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  the  poultry.yards  of  Europe.  That, 
with  proper  treatment,  they  would  speedily  become  ha- 
bituated to  the  climate  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  on 
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It  would  surprise  a  sportsman  to  be  told, 
that  the  pheasant  which  he  finds  wild  in  the 


the  contrary,  numerous  examples  have  shown  that  they 
thrive  well  even  in  its  northern  parts;  and  M.  Tem. 
minck  informs  us  that  they  have  once  at  least  been  tho- 
roughly  acclimated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  pro- 
lific, in  their  domesticated  state,  as  any  of  our  common 
poultry.  The  establishment,  however,  in  which  this 
bad  been  eflected,  was  broken  up  by  the  civil  commo- 
tions  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  and  all  the  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  tlia 
education  of  these  birds  were  lobt  to  the  world  by  their 
sudden  and  complete  dispersion. 

The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Curasaow  (See  Plate 
XVIII.  fig.  12.)  is  of  a  deep  black  with  a  slight  gloss  ol 
green  upon  the  head,  crest,  neck,  back,  wings  and  upper 
part  of  the  tail ;  and  dull  white  beneath  and  on  the  lower 
tail-coverts.  Its  crest  is  finom  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head: 
it  is  curled  and  velvety  in  its  appearance,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  feelings  by  which  the  bird  is  actuated.  I'be 
eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which  extends  into 
the  cere  and  there  assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour.  In 
siae  the  bird  is  almost  equal  to  a  turkey.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brasil,  and  probably 
extends  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  American  continent.  In  the  woods  of 
Guiana  it  appears  to  be  so  extremely  common  that  M. 
Soimini  regards  it  as  the  most  certainr  resource  of  a 
hungry  traveller,  whose  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted, 
and  who  has  consequently  to  trust  to  his  gun  for  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  fresh  supply.  They  congregate  together 
in  numerous  flo(*ks,  and  appear  to  be  under  little  or  no 
uneasiness  from  tlie  intrusion  of  men  into  their  haunts. 
Even  when  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been 
shot,  the  rest  remain  quietly  perched  upon  the  trees, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  havoc  that  has  been  com. 
mitted  among  them.  This  conduct  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  stupidity,  but  proceeds  rather  from  the  natural 
tameness  and  unsuspiciousness  of  their  clutracter.  Those, 
iiowever,  which  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited 
places  are  said  to  be  much  wilder  and  more  mistrustful, 
i)eing  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  the  purstiit 
of  the  hunters,  who  destroy  them  in  great  numbers. 
They  build  their  nests  on  the  tree*,  forming  them  ex- 
ternally of  branches  interlaced  with  the  stalks  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  lining  them  internally  with  leaves. 
They  generally  lay  but  once  a-year,  during  the  rainy 
sea-son :  the  number  of  their  eggs  being,  according  to 
Sonuini,  five  or  six,  aiid  to  D*Azara  as  many  as  eight. 
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woods,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  forests  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  owner,  is  a  foreign  bird,  and  was 
at  first  artificially  propagated  amongst  us. 
They  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phstsis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor;  and  from  whence  they  still  re- 
tain  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour 
of  their  plumes,  as  for  their  happy  mixtures 
and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  so  glossy,  so 
bright,  or  points  so  finely  blended  into  each 
other.  We  are  told  that  when  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  adorned 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbar- 
ous pomp  of  eastern  splendour,  he  asked  Solon 
if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  so  fine  ?  The 
Oreek  philosopher,  no  way  moved  by  the 
objects  before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his 
native  simplicity,  replied,  that  after  having 
seen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant, 
he  could  be  astonished  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  eye  with  a 
greater  variety  and  richness  of  ornament  than 
this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
yellow ;    and  the  eyes  themselves  are   sur- 

They  are  nearly  as  large  as  tliose  of  a  turkey,  but  are 
white  like  a  hen's,  and  with  a  thicker  ahell. 

The  GaleaUd  Curatsaw  (see  Plate  XVUI.  fig.  I.) 
Is  in  size  about  equal  to  the  crested  curassow.  Its  head 
and  neck  are  covered  with  short  black  velvety  feathers ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts,  is' of  a  bril- 
liant black,  exhibiting,  in  certain  positions,  a  slight 
tinge  of  green.  The  tall-feathers  are  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  are  red;  the  claws  yellow;  the  Iris  brown. 
The  bill  is  of  a  bright  red ;  aiul  the  protuberance  by 
which  it  is  surmounted  (which  is  rounded  in  the  young 
birds,  and  pear-shaped  with  the  narrow  end  directed 
forwards  in  adult  males),  is  of  a  livid  slate-colour.  This 
remarkable  projection  is  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
when  fully  developed;  It  i«  hard  and  bony  externally, 
and  internally  cellular,  the  cells  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  visible  until  after  Ihe 
first  moulting,  when  It  begins  to  make  Its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  small  tubercle,  and  attains  a  much  larger 
size  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  other  respects 
there  is  little  diflerence  between  the  sexes;  and  the 
young  are  only  distinguished  by  a  browner  tinge.  The 
windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
the  sternum,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  makes 
no  less  than  three  distinct  convolutions  before  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  These  birds  are  natives 
of  Mexico,  and  live  in  large  bands,  perching  upon  the 
trees  but  more  commonly  building  their  nests  upon  the 
gitmnd.    Tlie  Red  Cnratsow  is  figured,  PL  55,  fig.  4 

The  RatorJtiUtd  Curtutaw**  most  distinctive  charac- 
ter consists  in  the  form  of  the  homy  process  that  sur- 
mounts its  bill,  which  rises  above  the  level  of  the  head, 
is  flattened  on  the  sides,  runs  anteriorly  into  a  sharp 
edge,  spreads  out  at  the  base  where  tt  is  continuous 
with  the  bill,  and  is,  like  it,  of  a  bright  red.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  parts,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  legs,  are  blacJc,  with  a  violet  or  purple  gloss. 
The  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  for  the  greater  part  of  Its 
length,  but  terminates  In  a  white  band ;  and  the  extreme 


rounded  with  a  scarlet  colour,  sprinkled  witli 
small  specks  of  black.  On  the  forepart  of 
the  head  there  are  blackish  feathers  mixed 
with  a  shining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  titiged 
with  a  darkish  green,  that  shines  like  silk. 
In  some,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  shining 
blue,  and  the  head  itself,  as  well  aa  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  appears  sometimes  blue  and 
sometimes  green,  as  it  is  differently  placed  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  feathers  of  the 
breast,  the  shoulders,  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  have  a  black- 
ish ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  exquisite 
colour,  which  appears  sometimes  black  and 
sometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different 
lighU  it  is  placed  in ;  under  the  purple  there 
is  a  transverse  streak  of  gold  colour.  The 
tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to  the  root,  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long  ;  the  legs,  the  feet, 
and  the  toes,  are  of  the  colour  of  horn.  There 
are  black  spurs  on  the  legs,  shorter  than  those 
of  a  cock ;  there  is  a  membrane  that  connects 
two  of  the  toes  together;  and  the  male  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  female. 

This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
is  not  less  delicate  when  served  up  to  the 
table.     Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest 


part  of  the  belly  is  of  a  chestnut  brown.  Above  the  base 
of  the  bill,  which  is  covered  with  short  velvety  feathers 
concealing  the  nostrils,  is  a  tuft  of  straight  feathers ;  the 
iris  is  dusky,  and  the  naked  legs  are  reddish  brown.  In 
the  young  bird  the  homy  process  of  the  bill  i^  smaller, 
and  less  intensely  red.  It  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
to  naturalize  the  present  species  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  but  its  flesh,  according  to  Marcgrave,  in  what- 
ever mode  prepared,  but  especially  when  roasted,  yiekif 
to  that  of  no  bird  either  of  Europe  or  America.  He 
adds  that  It  is  domesticated  and  culUvated  by  the  gentry 
of  Brazil,  on  account  both  of  its  dignity  and  elegance. 

The  Guam  is  of  the  same  family  with  the  curassows, 
and  closely  allied  to  those  birds  both  in  structure  and 
general  appearance.  It  is  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
several  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  bill  Is  much 
shallower.  Its  transverse  diameter  exceeding  its  depth, 
somewhat  elongated,  and  naked  at  the  base  ;  the  nostrils 
are  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  are  not  at 
all  concealed  by  the  advancement  of  the  feathers  of  the 
head ;  a  naked  space  surrounds  the  eyes ;  the  skin  of 
the  throat  Is  destitute  of  feathers  and  capable  of  coo- 
siderable  distension  ;  the  claws  are  strong,  curved,  and 
pointed  ;  and  the  hinder  toe  is  articulated  on  the  same 
level  with  the  anterior  ones,  and  consequently  applies 
Its  whole  length  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  in 
the  other  genera  of  the  family,  the  bill  is  convex  above 
and  curved  at  the  point ;  the  legs  are  of  moderate  length 
and  without  spurs ;  the  wings  short,  with  the  sixth 
quilUfeather  longest ;  and  the  tall  flat,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  formed  of  twelve  broad  feathers.  From 
Its  long  domestication  In  the  poultry  yards  of  South 
America,  it  is  subject  to  very  extensive  variations.  It 
is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, mea!!uring  when  fully  grown  about  thir^  Inches 
in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  The  whole  upper  surfiice  of  the  body  Is  of  s 
dusky  black  or  bronze  colour  with  a  gloss  of  green,  which 
becomes  olive  In  certain  positions  with  regard  to  light 
•^-Svpptgwutii  io  the  English  edition  qf  Out/ier, 
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ikbitj;  and  when  tlje  old  physicians  spoke 
iif  tlic  wholesonieneaa  of  any  viands^  they 
iii«de  ttieir  ct»m  pari  son  with  the  flesh  of  the 
pheasant  However^  notwithslaridtng  all  these 
perfect  ions  to  tempt  the  curkmty  or  the  palate , 
tbe  pheasant  ha-9  muUiplied  in  its  wild  state; 
aJidf  fts  if  dUdaining  tbe  protection  of  man, 
haa  bit  kim,  to  lake  shelter  in  tlie  tbkke^t 
wtnodA  and  the  remoleat  forests.  All  others  of 
ikm  dMUi^tic  kliidp  tke  cock^  the  turkey,  or 
1W  pititada,  when  onoe  recbimed,  Imv^e  5 till 
OMtfinued  in  their  domestic  state,  unii  per- 
•fperrd  in  Lhe  habits  aod  appetites  of  willing 
ilsv^ry^  But  the  pheasajit^  ihaugh  taket) 
irooi  it^  natiye  warm  relr cats^  where  the  woods 
iUfipty  variety  of  food,  and  the  warm  sun  suiU* 
iU  teuder  constitution^  has  still  ccintinued  lU 
atlai^imetit  to  native  freedom;  and  now  wild 
hmorig^  u^,  makes  the  moat  envied  ornament 
f  omr  parka  and  forests,  where  he  feeds  upon 
corns  and  berries,  and  the  scanty  produce  of 
IT  chilling  climate* 

This  spirit  of  independence  seems  to  attend 

tie  pheasant  even  in  captivity.    In  the  wood^, 

be  hen  pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  t^venty 

r«ggs  in  a  season  ;  but  in  a  domestic  state  she 

fteldoni  lays  above  ten.      In  the  .same  manner 

when  wild  slie  batches  and  lead^s  up  her  brood 

llrilh   patience,  vigJJMnce^  and  courage  ;    but 

pthen  kept  tame,  she  never  sits  well ;  so  that 

m  lien  U  generally  her  substitute  upon  such 

•lich  ftccasiojis  ;  and  as  for  leaditig  her  young 

» tlkeir  food,  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where 

Fit  b  to  be  found  :  and  the  young  birds  starve, 

if  left  soJeiy  to  her  protect  ion.     The  pheasant 

therefiire,  on  every  account ,  seems  better  left 

it  large  in  the  woods ,  than  reclaimed  to  pria- 

•  captivity.      Its  fecundity  when  wild  is 

\iet\t   to  stock   the    forest ;    its  beautiful 

Tornage   adorns   it ;  and   its  flesh  retains  a 

igber  flavour  from  its  unlimited  freedom.' 


'  Tim  pbe«i&|]t«  iphastanidis)  form  aae  of  the  mu^t 

liLitif  f^roupG  uf  tti«  fenthflred  rwiv,  whatever  his  ihe 

t£  Tiev*  in  "vrliich  we  {'Oiitftm]>l&te  ihern.     Their 

ity  of  for  in  and  the  i^plt^nduur  of  their  hoes,  iiAve 

eU4  miUtT^l  aifmiraliniir      Many  dazclo  hy  the 

illk'  lustrt  oi  Uieir   pluiaDge^   whitrh  gttiams  wUh 

_      »,  Bod  tliiP,  and  gold.     Sufh,  tvf  exanipk,  is  tiiu 

Itmm  with  IhU  gor^tyn^    biitl    the  Im^i^yaQ    phea^^anl 

fliMt^trpkorur    Impegfonui)  of   tl.tf    Himidapu  moun- 

ruins,  wliidi  il  |ift«  »i;veriit  ltme»  t>ts«n  attempted  to  br'mg, 

alrtc  hiki   thh  c«<imLiyp  but  hitherto  without  fiucress. 

I  Oiiwn,   aj  the  golden   {^hasaut  of  Chin*  ( phasianut 


W)t  delSfhl  Its  witli  the  n'chnew  and  nuiltiolictty  of 
>  tiptli,  which  contrast  admiralily  witti  earh  oUitr. 


However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  tate  to 
take  these  birds  once  more  from  the  woods, 
and  to  keep  them  in  places  fitted  for  theii 
reception.       Like    all  others  of  liie   poultry 


The  €iomnion  phe^saitt,  now  ufttur%n^«d  over  the  greator 
portioD  of  Ktii-ope,  Fs  exeeedingty  heiutiful,  hut  it  jsl^ar 
sitrf>as9ed  hy  many  uf  itj  conge ner^f  of  vthirh  we  may 
mi;iitiiin  that  dt^f^ant  Chinese  specji'S  the  PhmhTtiu 
Rerpfsii  (P.  venetQitUj  Temm.J,  cf  wlilr-h  *  fine  speci- 
men adorns  ttiy<  (iard^nn  of  thu  Zaa]iigh-^\  Society,  ll 
is  to  bfi  observ*5dj  boweter,  tii»t  this  beauty  of  plumage 
if  ronfiiied  to  the  males ;  the  females  are  uniYersally 
CLttifL'd  in  a  Eoiter  dress  of  brtjwn,  often  indeed  exquisitety 
[]«nci]]ed  VfHh  sputis  uid  zij^zag  lines,  but  laiftlJy  dettl- 
tule  of  tlie  brilliaut  hues  vihtch  glisten  in  their  matL'«. 
Independently,  howevor,  of  the  beauty  of  tlie  pheasant 
Iribe,  there  iii  another  point  of  interest  whfcti  cannot  he 
overloolied — we  allude  lo  their  value  as  it  resper^  the 
labile.  Tlje  fle^li  of  aU  the  gallmaceout  birds  atlbfitf  te 
man  a  wlioErsA^nii!!  arnd  iiutritlgiui  food,  and  that  of  the 
plLi:&:JLa]it<i  is  d\iiurxG(\\y  in  high  ehtiiriBlioti.  Hence  the 
ijitigclttcttion  ajtd  naturalization  ef  Uie  com  moo  pheaunc 
m  western  Europe  is  a  potiitive  good,  and  it  is  desir&bJe 
tlierefore  to  add  other  specrles  to  the  list  ti(  those  which 
are  acclimated  with  lis. 

The  |]heasaiit«  (family  FkatUmidm)  am  tJl  nitivea 
of  Ash.  The  common  pheagnnt  was  origioaUy  brought 
from  the  ri*er  Ph&^is  hy  the  Greeks  in  some  ef  their 
earlier  expeditioni ;  tliat  of  tlie  Argonauts,  uifder  Jasoti 
has  the  pr^pular  eredit  of  having  iutrodueed  it.  Hew. 
ever  thii  may  l)«,  the  name  given  to  Itte  bird  by  Uw 
Greeks  fj^riapff ,  in  Latrn  Phatktnut)  of  whtch  *li  ©ur 
muctern  ^Lujifiivaii  names  for  it  are  merely  rorrnptiontJ, 
points  to  the  baiiks  of  the  Phftsis  a9  the  plkcts  fnjm  which 
it  ^M  derived  ;  and  to  ttie  preseTil  day  the  phe^santv  of 
Mingrelia  (the  CoCohiji  of  the  ancients)  aro  celehraled 
for  their  lieauty  tind  sit^.  Ksttreme  brilllaney  of  plum- 
age ii  in  genmul  the  eharai-teri^tic  of  birda  dwelling  In 
turrid  iYgiE>ii<»  Iwneath  a  glon  ing  skj  i  sticb  it  nut  the 
eftike  ae  It  regiards  the  nio^Kt  gorgeons  and  be&utiful  of  the 
pheasant  tribe.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  mountainit 
of  the  Himkltyaf  bordering  upun  the  limiLs  of  perpetual 
stiotVf  b,re  te Doited  by  the  m<ost  9p Undid  of  this  family* 
The  Impfynii  pheasant  is  an  example  in  point ;  adapted 
for  region.^  where  tliv  temperaJtufa  is  at  the  meet  only 
moderate^  and  often  at  a  low  degree,  this  noble  bird  dooti 
dies  when  taken  frcim  Its  a.lpine  home  itito  the  hurning 
towiands  of  India  ;  and  tieiiee  arlsBf  one  of  tke  difficul- 
ties in  Lhe  npy  of  our  nlit&inlng  living  speciEnens  in 
Kiin3|*e.  Bui  be^iilcs  the  Impi-yan  pheaiunt,  the  Hima- 
I  ay  a  ebalji  of  mountains  preieitta  us  with  a  group  or 
genus  of  Dds  family*  containing  a  very  limited  number 
of  sipocies  remarkable  both  for  th«ir  great  beauty  and 
tlie 3  r  chaTaetvrt,  which  indh^als  an  affinity  to  the  tur^ 
keys,  between  which  group  and  that  of  Lhe  geKtuine 
pheasants,  they  constitute  ait  intt>imediBte  link.  The 
genus  to  ^'ihich  we  allude  is  th»t  termed  Tra^npan^ 
^Cuvter^)  *ff  which  tiireo  »pecies  oidy  era  knoWTi,  They 
are  easily  distinguifihable  from  ail  the  re^t  of  lhe 
PlmsmnidiX  (at  lewit  as  far  as  regaida  tJie  male  birdf) 
by  the  presence  of  l&rge  tjiroit- wattles,  or  naked  carun- 
culated  l!apB  of  itkiti^  (resembling  thusu  uf  the  turkey)^ 
whiifh  eitend  from  the  naked  cheeks,  spinead  over  the 
throet^  and  iiroceed  down  tsarh  Side  of  the  net  k|  while 
from  behind  each  eye  riseq  a  soft  fleshy  hom^  l^he 
whole  of  theae  appendages  are  capalilu  of  heing  cri. 
tracte<l  and  dilated  mX  pleaitm  e,  or  at  least  in  aci'ordaiice 
with  the  emotiuns  of  anger,  fetr,  8f0«>  a»  we  see>  in  the 
mate  turkey  :  the  tints  of  Lhe  \\fytm  and  wattles  ara 
nch  i^urple^  mi ti gird  with  ftcarlet,  and  are  most  proha^ 
bly  (^bangeable  from  one  hue  to  another.  Tbe  tqiJ  it 
btoad   and    roundeft,  and  tbe    |jlum.ag«  U  dotted  witJi 
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kind,  th«y  have  no  great  sagacity,  and  suffer 
tbeiDBeWes  easily  to  be  taken.  At  night 
they  roost  apon  the  highest  trees  of  the  wood; 
and  by  day  they  come  down  into  the  lower 
brakes  and  bushes,  where  their  food  is  chiefly 
found.  They  generally  make  a  kind  of  flap- 
ping noise  when  they  are  with  the  females; 
and  this  often  apprises  the  sportsman  oi  their 
retreats.  At  other  times  he  tracte  them  in 
thesnow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  springs. 
But  of  all  birds  they  are  shot  most  easily,  as 
they  always  make  a  whirring  noise  when 
they  rise,  by  which  they  alarm  the  gunner, 
and  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very  slow, 
there  is  scarcely  any  missing  them. 


round  fpota  of  white  on  »  brovrn  or  red  ground,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  pleasiug. 

Of  the  three  ipeciet  that  ere  luwwn  tt  present,  two 
have  been  but  recently  introduced  to  gcience,  nor,  io- 
deed,  it  our  aoquaiotuice  with  the  one  first  described 
of  distent  date.  The  first  species  is  tlie  homed  phea- 
sant of  Neijal  {Traffcpam  mUyrms),  (see  Plate  XVIII. 
fig.  24. ;  for  Argiis  Pheasant,  see  fig.  8. ;  and  Diard's 
Pheasant,  fig.  10.)  It  was  first  described  and  figured 
by  Edwards,  in  the  third  volume  of  bis  "  NaUini  His- 
tory of  Birds,"  p.  Il6,~partly  from  a  drawing  sent 
from  India  to  Dr  Mead,  and  partly  from  a  head  uf  the 
bird  preserved  in  spirits  which  accompanied  the  draw, 
ing.  Edwards's  third  rolume  is  dated  1750,  and  his 
plate  was  etched  in  1749,  as  appears  by  the  date  in- 
scribed in  the  comer.  The  alliance  of  this  bird  to  the 
turkey  wu  not  unobserved  by  this  writer,  who  in  his 
catalogue  places  it  among  that  group,  while  in  his  ac 
eount  of  it  he  observes  that  it  is,  '*  for  shape  of  body 
and  propoitioii  of  parts,  pretty  much  like  a  turicey,  and 
txmy  be  ranged  with  fowls  of  the  poultry  kind."  Dr 
Latham,  in  his  **  General  History  of  Birds,"  sUtes  that 
these  birds,  though  by  no  means  common,  '*aro  not 
uifrequent  in  drawings  done  in  India;  and  aro  par- 
ticularly well  figured  in  those  of  Mr  Middleton  and 
Lady  Impey."  *  e  •  « i„  the  drawings  of.  Sir 
J.  Anstruther  it  is  said  to  inhabit  the  snowy  regions 
of  Thibet."  Its  size  is  between  that  of  a  fowl  and 
turkey.  It  is  beautifully  figured  hi  Gould's  •*  Century 
of  Biitis." 

The  second  species  is  from  Thibet  and  the  Chinese 
borders,  and  was  first  described  and  figured  in  the 
•'Indian  Zoology,"  by  Mr  Gray,  under  the  title  of 
Tragopam  TtmndHckH.  Of  this  species,  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful,  a  living  specimen,  presented  by  J.  R. 
Reeves,  Esq.,  is  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  constitutes,  as  /ar  u  we  are  awan,  the 
first  example  of  one  of  the  present  group  having  reached 
our  shores  alive  and  in  health.  It  was  procured  in 
China. 

The  third  species  is  from  the  northern  range  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  wu  first  illustrated  in  Mr  Gould's 
«  Century,"  under  the  name  of  Tra^fopan  HasUngtU  f 
the  figures  aro  those  of  an  adult  and  young  male,  and 
adult  female.  In  size  this  species  rather  exceeds  the 
Tragapan  taiprut,  ite  total  length  being  twenty-three 
Inches.  The  head"  of  the  adult  male  is  covered  with 
a  pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which,  together  with  the 
ear-coverts  and  the  throat,  aro  black;  th«  neck  and 
shoulders  aro  rich  maroon ;  the  chest,  fine  orange  red ; 
the  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  is  scarlet;  the  wattles 
and  horns,  purple,  tinted  here  and  there  with  scarlet, 
llie  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  sigzag  lines,  and 
marks  cif  dark  and  light  brown,  forming  a  ground  on 
which  aro  scattered  numerous  distinct  spots  of  white. 


Ak!  wlutav«DUighMS7.varylairdrsa. 

His  purpled  crart,  and  Mwlst  dMed  eye^ 

Ibe  vivid  ^reen  Us  sbiniiv  ptuinea  uiifiild. 

Hto  painted  wings,  and  bnMt  tlut  flames  with  gold. 


When  these  birds  are  taken  young  into 
keeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens ; 
and  when  they  are  designed  lor  breeding, 
they  are  put  together  in  a  yard,  fire  hens  to 
a  cock ;  for  tliis  bird,  like  lul  of  the  poaltry 
kind,  is  very  salacious.  In  her  natural  st^te 
the  female  makes  her  nest  of  dry  grass  and 
leaves ;  the  same  must  be  laid  for  her  in  the 
pheasantry,  and  she  herself  will  sometimes 

The  feathers  of  the  under  surface  aro  maroon,  bordered 
with  bUck,  and  having  each  a  large  central  ^KAof  white. 
The  young  male  is  lest  brilliant,  and  the  watttes  are 
but  liUle  developed. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  consists  of  ao  unifiNia 
brown,  mottled,  barred,  and  dashed  irregularly  with 
dark  brown  and  dull  fawn  colour;  the  cheeks  aro  doched 
with  feathere,  and  the  head  Is  slightly  crested:  there 
aro  neither  horns  nor  pendent  wattles. 

Of  the  habits  and  mannera  of  these  noble  birds  In  a 
state  of  nature  little  is  accurately  known.  The  strength 
of  their  legs  (fartt),  which  are  clothed  with  large  scaleSp 
and  In  the  males  armed  with  a  short  sharp  spur,  to. 
gether  with  the  rounded  form  of  the  winga,  Indicata 
them  to  be  chiefly  terrestrial.  The  bill  is  atrong  and 
hu-ge,  but  wants  that  spoonlike  form  of  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Impeyan  phea- 
sant {Laphophonu  Imptyanus),  by  which  it  Is  aibpCed 
for  the  scooping  up  of  bulbous  roots,  on  which  that 
bird  is  known  to  feed.  Most  probably  the  diet  of  the 
present  group  consists,  as  in  othen  of  the  fvsoria/enler, 
of  grains,  roots,  and  the  larvn  of  ants  and  various 
insects. 

Could  the  homed  pheasants,  or  the  refulgent  Im- 
peyan pheasant,  be  imported  in  sufiiclent  numbere  into 
our  island  (and  we  trust  this  will  be  soon  aooonplislied), 
thero  Is  little  doubt  but  that  they  might,  with  proper 
management,  become  naturalized.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear  with  regard  to  cold.  They  are  the  natives  of  a 
cold  or  temperate  rogion ; — they  verge  upon  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow ; — so  that  the  wooded  hUls  of  oar  per. 
tioii  of  the  globe  would  not  be  very  uncongenial  to  their 
constitution.  Nor  would  there  be  much  difficulty  In 
providing  them  with  suitable  food.  Grain  forms  the 
staple  diet  of  all  the  gallinaceous  tribe; — hence  the 
peacock  of  India,  the  guinea-fowl  of  Africa,  the  com- 
mon pheasant  of  Asia,  the  turkey  of  America,  have 
'equally  become  naturalised  and  have  multiplied  in  our 
western  regions — to  say  nothing  of  the  common  fowl* 
the  origin  of  which  Is  from  India,  but  wlilch,  firom  time 
immemorial,  hu  been  reclaimed  or  domesticated,  and 
has  long  since  spread  In  this  condition  over  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  globe.  If  to  our  ponltry-yard  codd  be 
added  the  honed  pheasants,  so  closely  allied  to  them  in 
form,  habits,  and  general  manners,  they  would  conatitBte  a 
most  important  aoquisition,  and  produce  a  ftill  reward  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  in  tbeir  natuzalisation.— Peaty  Myiftiac. 

Tbb  RiNGBD  Phbasant  {PkotiaMkt  Torquatma)  inhabits 
the  foruto  of  China,  and  takes  ita  name  from  the  anaolar 
band  round  its  neck.    PL  64,  fig.  2. 

Tbb  Silvbr  Phbasant  {Pktuiamt  iqpeiAmervs).  IWs 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  pheasanta,  and  b  natdi 
in  battle  for  a  game-cock.  It  is  a  nstire  of  the  northera 
parte  of  China,  where  it  is  frequently  kept  in  a  tarns  staM 
PLHfig.i. 
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properly  diapose  thetll*  If  ihe  rcfaws  to 
Imtch  h*!r  cgga,  tben  a  common  lien  must  be 
gtit  Id  supply  her  place ^  which  task,  she  will 
perfurm  with  perseverance  and  success,  Tbe 
yoimg  ones  are  very  diflkvilt  to  be  reared  ; 
and  they  must  bo  supplied  with  anta'  eggs, 
wbich  m  the  food  the  old  one  leads  them  to 
gather  when  wild  in  the  wooda.  To  make 
Bicae  go  the  farther^  they  are  chopped  up 
with  eurdsj  or  other  meat;  and  the  young 
ones  are  to  be  fed  wirh  great  exactness^  both 
as  Id  the  qaanlity  and  the  time  of  their  sup- 
ply. This  food  la  sometime.i  also  to  be 
r  tried  I  and  WDodlice,  earwigs,  and  other  in- 
sects, are  to  make  a  variety.  The  pkce 
where  they  are  reared  most  be  kept  extremely 
dean;  their  water  must  be  changed  twice  or 
thrice  a  day;  they  must  not  be  exposed  till 
the  dew  is  off  tlte  ground  in  tbe  morning ; 
and  they  should  always  be  taken  in  before 
sticis<;t  When  ibcy  become  adult,  they  very 
well  can  shift  for  themselves,  but  they  are 
particularly  fond  of  oats  and  barley* 

In  order  to  increase  the  breed,  and  make 
it  si)  11  more  valuable,  Longoiius  teach ea  us  a 
mclbod  that  appears  very  peculiar.  The 
pheasant  is  a  very  hold  bird,  when  lirst 
brought  into  the  yard  among  other  fiouUryj 
tiot  sparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  such  young 
cocks  and  hens  as  it  can  master ;  but  after  a 
time  it  wilt  bve  tamely  among  them,  and 
wjU  at  last  be  brought  to  couple  with  a  com- 
moD  hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take 
rimch  stronger  afier  tbe  pheaiiant  than  the 
hen;  and  in  a  few  siiccesaiona,  if  they  be  lelt 
to  breed  with  a  cock  phea^anlt  (for  the  mix- 
lore  is  not  barren,)  there  will  be  produced  a 
species  more  tame,  stronger,  and  more  pro- 
lific; BO  tiiat  he  add.%  that  it  in  strange  why 
most  of  our  phcasantnes  are  not  stocked  with 
birds  produced  in  this  manner. 

The  pheasant,  when  full  grown,  seems  to 
feed  indifferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers. 
It  is  said  by  a  French  writer,  that  one  of  the 
king's  sporlsmeniihooting  at  a  parcel  of  crowii, 
that  were  gathered  round  a  dead  carcase,  (o 
his  great  surprise,  upon  coming  up,  found  that 
he  bad  kilted  a%  many  pheasants  as  crows,* 
It  is  even  asserted  by  some,  that  such  is  the 
camivoTous  disposition  of  this  bird,  that  when 
several  of  them  arc  put  together  in  tlie  same 
yard,  if  one  of  them  hapi>ens  to  fall  sick,  or 
seetni  to  be  pining,  tliat  all  the  rest  will  fall 
ti|>on,  kill,  and  devour  it  Such  is  the  Uu- 
guage  of  books;  those  who  have  frequent  op- 
iKtrtunities  of  examining  the  manners  of  the 
bird  itself,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  such  an  account 

>  When  phfiiaiilP  *rc  obierved  parking  *t  I'trrioO,  it 
ft  noltbe  rwTiwo  thef  ire  emtiug,  but  the  mfcggota  ^p^ 
(t,  of  whieb  thtj  ire  fond. 


Of  the  pheasant,  as  of  all  other  domestic 
fowl,  there  are  many  varieties.  There  are 
white  pheasants,  crested  pheasanti,  spotted 
phea.santfi  ;  but  of  all  others,  the  golden  phea- 
sant of  China  is  the  most  beautifuh  It  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  peacock  itself  can  bear  the 
comparison.  However,  the  natives  of  China 
would  not  have  us  consider  it  as  their  most 
beautiful  bird,  though  covered  all  over  with 
eyes,  resembling  in  miniature  those  of  the 
peacock.  By  their  accounts,  it  is  far  exceed- 
ed by  the  fongwang,  an  imaginary  bird,  of 
which  they  give  a  most  fantastic  description* 
It  is  thus  that  the  people  of  every  country, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  advantages, 
have  still  others  that  they  would  persuade 
strangers  they  enjoy,  which  have  existence 
only  in  the  imagination. 


CHAP,  VL 


THE  rilSTABO,  OK  GUINKA^ITKII. 


Thji  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and  in 
some  measure  unites  the  characteristics  of  the 
pheasant  and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine  de- 
licate shape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of 
the  other.  To  be  more  particular,  it  is  about 
the  sisKe  of  a  common  hen,  but  as  it  is  support- 
ed on  longer  legs,  it  looks  much  larger.  It 
has  a  round  back,  with  a  tail  turned  down- 
wards like  a  purl  ridge.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  casque  ;  and  tbe  whole  plum- 
age is  black  or  dark  gray,  speckled  with 
white  spots.  It  has  wattles  under  the  bill 
which  do  not  proceed  from  the  lower  chap  as 
in  cocks,  but  from  ihe  ttpper,  which  gives  it  a 
very  peculiar  air  ;  wliile  its  restless  gait  and 
odd  chuckling  somid  distinguish  it  sufficiently 
from  all  other  birds  whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
better  than  with  us,  as  the  nations  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  probably  had  it  before 
us  from  those  parts  of  A  frica  which  lay  near* 
est.  Accordingly  we  find  it  in  diflTcrent  coun- 
tries called  by  different  names,  from  the  placp 
whence  they  had  it  They  are  by  s«me  called 
the  Barbara-hen;  by  others,  the  T^mis  hird, 
and  by  others,   the  hird  of  Nttmidia.^    We 

I  Th«  pTwtfdo  It  the  bird  hrmwij  knowxk  U  tbM  m-^ 
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haye  giren  it  the  name  of  diat  part  of  Africa 
from  whence,  probably,  it  was  first  brought 

In  many  parts  of  tiieir  native  coontry,  thoy 
are  seen  in  vast  flocks  togetber,  feeding  their 
youne,  and  leading  them  in  quest  of  food. 
All  their  habits  are  like  those  of  the  poultry 
kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  respect, 
except  that  the  male  and  female  are  so  much 
alike,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
asunder.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the  wat- 
tles described  aborre ;  which  in  tiie  cock  are  of 
a  bluish  cast;  in  the  hen  they  are  more  in- 
clining to  a  red.  Their  eggs,  like  their  bodies, 
are  speckled ;  in  oar  climate,  they  lay  but  five 
or  six  in  a  season ;  but  they  are  &ir  more  pro- 
lific  in  their  sultry  respons  at  home.  They 
are  kept  among  us  rather  for  show  than  use, 
as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  as 
they  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  rearing. 


CHAP.  VIL 


THE  BUSTARB. 


Thjs  Bustard  is  the  largest  land  bird  that  is 
a  native  of  Britain.  It  was  once  much  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  but  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  de- 
licacy of  its  flesh,  has  greatly  thinned  the  8p)e- 
cies ;  so  that  a  time  may  come  when  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  ever  so  large  a  bird  was 
bred  among  us.  It  is  probable  that  long  be- 
fore this  the  bustard  would  have  been  extir- 
pated, but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding. 
Had  it  continued  to  seek  shelter  among  our 
woods,  in  proportion  as  they  were  cut  down, 
it  must  have  been  destroyed.  If  in  the  forest, 
the  fowler  might  approach  it  without  being 
seen  ;  and  the  bird,  from  its  size,  would  be  too 
great  a  mark  to  be  easily  missed.  But  it  in. 
habits  only  the  open  and  extensive  plain, 
where  its  food  lies  in  abundance,  and  where 
every  invader  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

The  bustard  is  much  larger  than  the  tur- 
key, the  male  generally  weighing  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  pound <*  The  neck  is  a 
foot  long,  and  the  legs  a  foot  and  a  half.  The 
wings  are  not  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  tlie 
one  to  the  other ;  for  which  reason  the  bird 
flies  with  great  difficulty.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  male  are  ash-coloured  ;  the  back 
is  barred  transversely  with  black,  bright,  and 
rust  colour.  Tlie  greater  quill-featliers  are 
black ;  the  belly  white ;  and  the  tail,  which 


cients  under  the  nune  of  Melea^is  or  Nmnidiaii  Fowl. 
Ita  flesh  was  muck  esteemed  bjr  the  Romms.  Among 
the  Tirleties  of  this  bird  are  the  Crested  Pintado  (See 
Plate  XVm.  fig.  HO  aud  the  MUred  PintMlo. 


consists  of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  tvift 
broad  black  bars. 

It  would  seem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before, 
how  so  large  a  land  bird  as  this  could  find 
abetter  in  so  cultivated  a  country  as  Eneland ; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  when  we  nnd  it 
only  in  the  most  open  countries,  where  there 
is  scarce  any  approachine  it  without  being 
discovered.  They  are  frequently  seen  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the  extensive  downs 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of  Sussex 
and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Dorsetshire  uplands, 
and  so  on  as  far  as  East  Lothian  in  Scotland' 
In  those  extensive  plains,  where  there  are  no 
woods  to  screen  the  sportsman,  nor  hedges  to 
creep  &long,  the  bustards  enjoy  an  indolent  se- 
curity.  Their  food  is  composed  of  the  berries 
that  grow  among  the  heath,  and  the  large 
earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  cm 
the  downs  before  sun-rising  in  summer.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward  to  ap. 
proach  them,  they  have  always  sentinels 
placed  at  proper  eminences,  which  are  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  small- 
est appearance  of  danger.  All  therefore  that 
is  left  the  sportsman,  is  the  comfoi^less  view 
of  their  distant  security.  He  may  wish ;  but 
they  are  in  safety. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  birds, 
though  they  are  seldom  shot  by  the  gun,  are 
often  run  down  by  the  greyhounds.  As  they 
are  voracious  and  greedy,  they  often  sacrifice 
their  safety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed  them- 
selves so  very  fat,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly 
without  great  preparation.  When  the  grey- 
hound, therefore,  comes  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  bustard  runs  ofi'  flapping  its  winp, 
and  endeavouring  to  gather  air  enough  under 
them  to  rise  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late 
for  the  bird  even  to  think  of  obtaining  safety 
by  flight ;  for  just  at  the  rise  there  is  always 
time  lost,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  sensible ;  it 
continites,  therefore,  on  the  foot,  until  it  bss 
got  a  sufficient  way  before  the  dog  for  flight, 
or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at 
once  find  proper  food  and  security,  so  they 
generally  continue  near  their  old  haunts,  sel- 
dom wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty  mile.« 
from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with 
moisture,  it  enables  them  to  live  upon  these 
dry  plains,  where  there  are  scarcely  any 
springs  of  water,  a  long  time  without  drink- 
ing. Besides  this.  Nature  has  eiven  tbe 
males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  secu- 
rity against  thirst  This  is  a  pouch,  the  en- 
trance of  which  lies  immediately  under  the 

*  The  Great  Bustard  is  now  extremely  ecaree  in  Bri- 
tain. Indeed,  Selby  is  inclined  to  iielievs  Chat  U»  brMd 
ID  this  country  is  extinct. 
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tongoey  and  capable  of  helding  near  seven 
(juarta  of  water.  This  is  protmbly  fiUed  upon 
proper  occasions,  to  supply  the  hen  when  sit- 
ting, or  the  young  before  tiiey  can  fly. 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind, 
they  change  their  mates  at  the  season  of  inca- 
batioQ,  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer. They  separate  in  pairs^  if  there  be  a 
soffidency  of  females  for  the  males :  but  when 
this  happens  to  be  otherwise,  the  males  fight 
until  one  of  them  falls.  In  France,  they  often 
find  some  of  those  victims  to  gallantry  dead  in 
the  fiekls,  and  no  doubt  are  not  displeased  at 
the  occasion. 

They  make  their  nests  opon  the  ground, 
only  just  scraping  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  sometimes  lining  it  with  a  little  long 
grass  or  straw.  There  they  ky  two  eggs 
^y,  almost  of  the  sice  of  a  goose  egg,  of  a 
pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  spots  of  a 
darker  colour.  They  hatch  in  about  Ave 
weeks,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  shell 

The  bustards  assemble  in  flocks  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  keep  together  till  April. 
In  winter,  as  their  food  becomes  more  scarce, 
they  support  themselves  indiscriminately,  by 
feeding  on  moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds, 
when  they  can  seize  them.  For  want  of 
other  food,  they  are  contented  to  live  upon 
turnip-leaves,  and  such  like  succulent  ve- 
getables. In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  they 
are  fiwnd  frozen  in  the  fields  in  severe  wea^ 


1  TiM  fwcrroir  is  cspshle  of  holding  ooly  about  iialf 
th»  tboto  ^sHitity. 

The  fraiato  buaUrd  is  Dot  nraeh  more  than  half  the 
sin  of  tbo  malo.  TJbe  top  of  bor  hoad  ia  of  a  deep  or* 
aoga,  and  Uie  rest  of  the  head  bronro.  Her  coioun  are 
Mt  w  briKbt  ae  those  of  the  maH  sn<l  •hs  wauto  the 
tuft  OB  each  aide  of  the  head.  She  also  wants  the  reser 
T«ir. 

Thera  are  eleven  species  of  this  bfaxl;  tIs.  the  Arabian 
Pttnmge,  RuOed,  Indian,  White-eared,  White-chiu. 
ned.  Thick-kneed,  Chllese,  Graat  and  LittU  Bustard. 
The  two  Utter  are  natives  of  our  island. 

The  LUtU  Bwten<(See  Piate  XVIII.  fig.  S4.>- 
l«engUi  seventeen  inches.  The  lisniale  is  smniler,  and 
kss  not  the  Mack  collar  en  the  neck;  in  other  raq»ect8 
shs  nearijr  resembles  the  male.  This  bird  is  very  un. 
common  in  this  couotfy  bnt  is  common  in  France,  where 
it  ittaken  in  neta,  like  the  pwtridge..  It  is  a  veiy  shy 
md  oamiing  bird;  if  diilurbed,  it  flies  two  or  three 
huodrsd  paces,  net  Jar  from  the  ground,  eaxd  then  runs 
away  moch  iimter  than  one  can  foltow  en  fuoU  The  ie- 
Bsle  lurs  her  eggs  in  June,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
twr,  of  a  glossy  green  colour:  as  soon  as  the  young  are 
''stebed,  she  leeds  them  about,  as  the  ben  does  her 


chickens.  They  begin  to  fly  about  the  middle  of  Au^ 
fwL  Both  tbis  and  the  great  bustaid  are  excellent 
citing,  and,  we  should  imagine,  would  well  repay  the 
trpoble  of  domeaticatiou;  indeed,  it  seems  surprising 
that  we  should  sufler  these  fine  birds  to  run  wiki,and  be 
iu  danger  of  total  extinction,  which,  if  properly  eul. 
tlvited,  might  aflbrd  as  excellent  a  repast  as  our  own 
dsmeatic  poultry,  or  even  as  the  turkey,  ior  whioh  we 
U9  indebted  to  distant  countries. 


ther ;  but  when  takr*  a  wana  plaoe,  they 

again   reoover.      T  nsiially   live    fifteen 

years,  and   are    .  able  of   being  profva- 

gated  in  a  domestic  ^te,  as  they  probably 

want  that  food  which  best  agrees  with  their 
appetite. 


CHAP.  VTII. 

TH£  GROUSE,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.' 

Tm  cock  of  the  wood,  the  black  cock,  the 
grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan — these  are  all  birds 


>  The  high  latitudes  of  North  America  produce  nu. 
merous  species  of  grouse,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  continent;  two  or  three  of  these  are  also  found  in 
the  parallel  latitudee  of  Europe:  while,  en  the  ether 
liand,  there  am  tn  Emnope  several  species  peculiar  to  our 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  ef  these  one  at  least  is  very 
limited  in  the  extent  of  Iu  habitat.  11ms  the  layepu* 
saHceti,  or  winow.grou8^  (see  Plate  XVIlt.  fig.  17.) 
which  inhabits  the  fur-countries  from  the  fiftieth  to  the 
seventieth  parillels  of  latitude,  Is  also  abundant  in  Scan, 
dhmvla,  Kanrtschatka,  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  Ca. 
tn0  fupeatrit,  or  rock-grouse,  which  abounds  in  Melville 
Island  and  tbe  Barren  Grounds,  Is  common  In  Sweden 
and  Norway;  while  on  the  contrary  the  black  grouse 
(Mftw  IMrur)  Is  peculiar  to  Europe,  as  is  also  the  capeiw 
cailsle  (Mfoe  ^rogaBm) :  and  the  red  grouse  {Ugojnu 
Seoticmt)  is  even  more  drcomscribed,  being  eauilnsively 
a  native  of  the  British  isUmds. 

We  shall  proceed  to  ofler  a  few  observations  respec* 
tively  on  the  two  groups  into  which  the  tribe  of  Euro- 
pean grouse  naturally  divide  themselves:  these  we  may 
characterim  ta/oreit-groute,  comprehended  in  tbe  genus 
Muse,  and  as  mooriand  or  pturmiffan  ^tmho,  compre- 
bendeid  in  tbe  gemis  Usgopnt,  It  is  in  the  genus  IMnie 
that  the  largest  of  the  tribe  are  found  \  but  this  genus  is 
by  no  means  so  numerous  in  species  as  that  of  hg^jm*. 
The  pine  and  Krch  forests  which  dothe  the  mountahis 
and  hUls  of  tbe  colder  latitudes  are  their  abode  ;  they 
seldom  visit  tbe  open  country,  but  prefer  the  densest  re- 
cesses of  the  wood,  wbere  they  perch  with  ease  upon 
the  branches.  Shy,  reduce,  and  wary,  they  retire  from 
the  presence  of  the  Intruder,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  deep 
wooded  glens  which  intervene  between  the  mountains, 
wbere  vast  morasses  teem  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
willow,  alder,  birch,  and  trees  of  a  similar  nature. 
Hence  it  requires  much  address  and  cauUon  to  approach 
within  range  of  gun-shot.  Their  food  consists  of  the 
tender  shoots  of  pines,  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  berries  of 
various  species  of  vaieabUttm  and  arbutui^  the  buds  of 
the  birch  and  alder,  leaves  and  grain.  In  their  habits 
they  are  polygamous.  As  the  breeding  season  draws  on, 
the  male  birds  choose  each  fur  themselves  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, from  which  the  possessor  drives  every  intruding 
rival.  Desperate  combats  are  then  continually  taking 
place,  the  weaker  or  less  fortunate  being  obliged  to  quit 
tbe  precincts  of  the  station ;  and  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  contest  terminates  only  with  the  death 
of  the  defeated.  Secure  in  his  temporary  dominion,  the 
proud  victor  raises  a  call  of  invitation  morning  and  even. 
Ing,  which  resounds  through  the  wood,  and  brings  his 
bevy  of  mates  to  the  selected  spot.  The  nest  is  veiy 
simply  constructed,  consisting  of  dried  grasses,  and 
plaoiBd  upon  the  grosnd,  sheltered  among  the  herbage. 

The  genus  telrae  is  characterized,  among  other  poiut^i^ 
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of  a  similar  natare,  and  chiefly  found  in  heathy 
moantaina  and  piny  forests,  at  a  distance  from 
mankind.  They  mif^ht  once  indeed  have  been 
common  enough  all  over  England,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
heath ;  but  at  present  their  numbers  are  thin- 
lied ;  the  two  first  of  this  kind  are  utterly  un- 
known  in  the  south,  and  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  ex- 
tensive  heaths  afford  them  security,  and  the 
forest  shelter. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  sometimes  of  the 
size  of  a  turkey,  and  often  weighs  near  four, 
teen  pounds;  the  black  cock,  of  which  the 
male  is  all  over  black,  though  the  female  is  of 
the  colour  of  a  partridge,  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hen,  and,  like  the  former,  is  only  found  with 
us  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; '  the  grouse 

by  a  peculiu-ity  in  the  structure  of  the  toes,  which  de. 
senres  especial  attention.  The  tarsi  are  covered  with 
hairlilce  feathers,  but  the  toes  are  bare,  having  their 
edges  strongly  pectinated,  or  fringed  with  an  array  of 
rough  prominences;  for  this  remarlcable  fret  it  is  difli> 
cult  to  assign  a  reason  perfectly  satisfaetory  to  inquirers; 
our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  provision  for  enabling  the 
birds  to  grasp  securely  the  smooth  branches  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  perch,  but  more  especially  when  they  are 
covered  with  frossn  snow,  or  a  coat  of  glassy  ice,  which 
in  the  forests  of  the  north  is  a  common  winter  occur- 
rence. 

In  their  flight  the  forest  grouse  are  rapid  for  short  dis- 
tances, but  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  accompanied  by 
a  whirring  noise,  like  that  of  the  pheasant.  The  scar, 
let-fringed  skin  above  the  eye,  so  peculiar  an  ornament 
in  the  grouse-tribe,  they  possess  in  great  perfection ;  the 
beak  Is  stout,  short,  and  convex :  the  nostrils  are  hidden 
beneath  a  tuft  of  close  small  feathers,  enveloping  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  in  the  Bri. 
tish  islands ; — one  is  the  black  grouse,  common  in  the 
pine  woods  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  elsewhere ; — the  other,  we  regret  to  say,  Is 
no  longer  a  sojourner  among  us, — it  is  the  capercailaie 
or  cock  of  the  wood See  the  f Mowing  note, 

'  The  cock  of  the  woods,  which  was  once  plentiful  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  called  the  eapereaiUie,  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  found  there.    This  bird  is  by  far  the  most 


is  about  half  as  large  again  as  a  partrid|[re, 
and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a  wood-cock, 
but  redder ;  the  ptarmigan  is  still  somewhat 
less,  and  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  ash  colour. 


magnificent  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  must 
have  been  a  truly  worthy  tenant  of  those  splendid  prime- 
val forests  which  once  overspread  our  country.  The 
male  is  neariy  three  feet  in  length,  and  attains  a  weight 
of  about  fifteen  poimds ;  black,  brown,  green,  and  white, 
are  his  predominating  colours  ;  and  from  the  hook  of  his 
hill^  the  strength  of  his  limbs,  and  ro^esty  of  deport- 
ment, be  might  rather  be  supposed  to  be  a  bird  of  prey 


than  even  the  chief  of  the  grouse  family  of  gallim». 
The  numbers  of  the  capercailye  naturally  decreased  In 
Scotland  with  the  woods  that  gave  them  shelter,  and  It 
is  now  about  sixty  years  since  the  last  native  individual 
of  the  species  ever  seen  in  the  country  wai  shot  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  They  are  now  most  plen. 
tiful  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some  parte 
of  Northern  Asia,  where  they  feed  on  the  youqg  shoots 
and  cones  of  the  pine,'  the  catkins  of  the  birch,  and  ber 
ries  of  the  juniper  which  form  the  underwood.  They 
are  exceedingly  thy,  and  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
not  abound  so  much  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  he  is 
considered  an  excellent  hunter  who  has  in  a  whole  life- 
time killed  thirty.  It  is  indeed  only  at  the  period  of 
incubation,  when  the  male  bird  comes  from  his  retire- 
ment,  and  calls  the  females  around  him,  that  be  is  easily 
approschable.  Nevertheless,  in  Sweden  they  are  101110- 
times  domesticated  in  aviaries,  and  feed  tamely  from 
the  hand,  and  will  even  breed  in  confinement,  though 
it  is  remarked  that  in  this  sUte  they  still  retain  so 
much  of  their  natural  wildness  as  to  fly  at  and  peck 
strangers. 

Nilsson,  a  Norwegian  naturalist,  used  to  hunt  the 
capercailsie  in  autumn,  in  company  with  a  rocker  dog 
called  Brunette,  by  whose  assistance  he  would  flush  them 
from  the  ground,  and  cause  them  to  perrh  in  the  trees. 
"  Here,"  he  sayn,  **  as  Brunette  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle 
and  the  foot  of  an  antelope,  she  was  not  long  in  folkiw- 
ing  them.  Sometimes,  however,  those  binds  were  in 
the  pines  In  the  first  instance ;  but  as  my  dog  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  extraordinarily  fine  sense  of  smellinr,  she 
would  often  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  scent  them  n-om  a 
long  distance.  When  she  found  the  capercailzie,  she 
would  station  herself  under  the  tree  where  they  were 
sitting,  and,  by  keeping  np  an  incesssnt  barking,  direct 
my  steps  towards  the  spoL  I  now  advanced  with  silence 
and  caution  ;  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  the  at. 
tention  of  the  bird  was  much  taken  up  with  observing 
the  dog,  I  was  enabled  to  approach  until  it  was  within  . 
the  range  of  my  rifle,  or  even  of  my  common  gim.  In 
the  forest,  the  capercailzie  does  not  alwa]rs  present  an 
easy  mark;  for,  dipping  down  from  the  pines  neariy 
to  the  groimd,  as  is  frequently  the  ease,  they  are  often 
almost  out  of  distance  before  one  can  properly  take  aim." 

Towards  the  commencement  and  during  the  continu. 
ance  of  winter,  the  capercailzies  are  generally  in  packs ; 
these,  which  are  usually  of  cocks  (the  hens  keeping 
apart),  do  not  separate  until  the  approach  of  spring. 
These  packs,  which  are  sometimes  said  to  contain  fifty 
or  a  hundred  birds,  usually  hold  to  the  sides  of  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  morasses  with  which  the  northern 
forests  abound ;  and  to  stalk  the  same  in  the  winter- 
time,  with  a  good  rifle,  is  no  ignoble  amusement 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  in  the  northern 
forests  for  the  destruction  of  the  capercailzie,  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— During  the  autumnal  months,  after  flushing 
and  dispersing  the  brood,  people  place  themselves,  in 
ambush,  and  imitate  the  cry  of  the  old  or  young  birds; 
as  circunutances  may  require.  By  thus  attracting  them 
to  the  spct,  they  are  often  enabled  to  shoot  the  whole 
brood  in  succession.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  prac- 
tised may  be  better  understood  from  what  Mr  Grieff 
sa]rs  on  the  subject:.— 

"  After  the  brood  has  been  dispersed,  and  you  see  the 
growth  they  have  acquired,  the  dogs  are  to  be  bound  up, 
and  a  hut  formed  precisely  on  the  spot  where  the  birds 
were  driven  from,  in  which  you  place  jrourself  to  call ; 
and  you  adapt  your  call  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
«in  of  your  young  birds.     When  they  are  as  large  as 
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They  are  all  distingoisbable  from  other  birds 
of  the  pcfultry  kind  by  a  naked  skin  of  a  scar- 
let  cokiur,  above  the  eyes^  in  the  place  and  of 
the  figure  of  eye-browa. 

the  lien,  jroii  ought  not  to  begin  to  ctll  until  ui  hour 
after  they  bare  been  flushed;  •hould  jrou  wish  to  talce 
them  alive,  the  common  net  is  pisoed  roond  him  who 
calls.  Towards  the  quarter  the  hen  flies,  there  are  sel- 
dem  to  be  fooDd  any  of  the  young  birds,  for  she  tries 
by  her  cackling  to  draw  the  dogs  after  her,  end  from  her 
yoong  ones.  As  long  as  you  wish  to  shoot,  you  must 
not  go  out  of  your  hut  to  collect  the  birds  you  have  shot. 
When  the  hen  answers  the  call,  or  lows  like  a  cow,  she 
has  either  got  a  young  one  with  her,  or  the  calling  is  in- 
eosnct;  or  else  she  has  been  frightened,  and  will  not 
then  quit  her  place.  A  young  hen  answeif  more 
readily  to  the  rail  than  an  eU  one." 

Mr  Lloyd,  in  his  amoshig  work,  the  FUd  SpofU  rf 
th9  N^rtk  pf  Bmnp9^  describes  a  still  more  remarkable 
nods  of  hunting  the  capercaibde— namely,  bjr  torchlight 
— which  be  says  is  chiefly  practised  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden.  "  In  Smaland  and  Ostergothland," 
tays  he,  '^  it  is  eflected  iu  the  following  manner: — To- 
wards nightfiUl,  people  watch  the  last  flight  of  the  caper- 
cailzie before  thi^  go  to  roort.  The  direction  they  have 
taken  into  the  forest  is  then  carefully  marked,  by  means 
of  a  prostrate  tree,  or  by  one  which  is  felled  especially 
fiir  the  purpose.  After  dark,  two  men  start  in  pursuit  of 
the  birds  ;  one  of  them  is  provided  with  a  gun,  the  other 
with  a  long  pole,  to  either  end  of  which  a  flambeau  is 
attached.  The  man  with  the  flambeau  now  goes  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  remainiug  at  the  prostrate  tree,  to  keep 
it  and  the  two  lights  in  an  exact  line  with  each  other ; 
by  this  ctirictts  contrivance  they  cannot  well  go  astray 
in  the  foresC  Thus  they  proceed,  occasionally  halting, 
and  taking  a  fresh  mark,  until  they  come  near  to  the 
spot  where  they  may  have  reason  to  suppose  the  birds  are 
roosting.  They  now  carefully  examine  the  trees ;  and 
when  they  discover  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  which 
are  said  stupidly  to  remain  gazing  at  the  fire  blazing  be- 
neatli,  they  shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Should  there 
Iw  several  capercailzies  in  the  same  tree,  however,  it  is 
always  necessaiy  to  shoot  those  in  the  lower  branches  on 
the  first  instance ;  ibr  unless  one  of  these  birds  ^s  on 
lis  companions,  it  is  said  the  rest  will  never  move,  and, 
Iu  consequence,  the  wholo  of  them  may  be  readily 
killed." 

An  attempt  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  made  to  re. 
store  to  the  pine  forests  of  Aberdeenshire  a  bird  which 
ence  formed  the  object  of  a  stately  sport  among  our  na- 
tieoal  nobility,  and  adorned  the  grandest  of  their  feasts. 
In  the  year  1828,  a  male  and  iemale  were  imported  for 
this  purpeee  from  Sweden  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  but  as  the 
hen  died  before  landing,  the  experiment  was  on  that  oc- 
casioo  frustrated.  Another  pair  was  brought  over  in 
18:^9,  and  placed  in  a  proper  aviaiy  at  Mar  Lodge, 
where  an  incubation  took  place,  but  without  producing 
a  live  bird.  Another  incubation  of  the  same  hen  in 
1830  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  tiU  1831, 
and  till  particular  pains  had  been  taken  for  the  preservar 
Hon  and  proper  hatching  of  the  eggs,  by  the  seclusion  of 
the  female,  that  a  brood  was  obuined.  According  to 
the  latest  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  this  experl. 
ment,  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  a  few  healthy  broods 
have  been  reared  in  confinement,  to  liberate  a  few  in  the 
eki  pine  woods  of  Braemar,  and  thus  eventually  to  stock 
with  the  finest  of  feathered  game  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
forsEts. 

LiferJcr  though  it  be  to  the  capercailzie,  there  still 
remains  in  Scotland  a  very  fine  species  of  grouse — the 
Uadi-gnnM  or  blaek^eock.  This  bird,  though  not  larger 
tfaan  the  common  hen,  weighs  nearly  four  pouiuls;  its 
length  is  about  one  foot  Wn  inches,  breadth  two  feet  niue* 


It  seems  to  be  something  extraordinary, 
that  all  the  larger  wild  animals  of  every  spe. 
cies  choose  the  darkest  and  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  woods  fur  their  residence,  while  tbe 


The  bm  is  blaci[;  the  eyes  dark  blue;   below  each  eye 


there  is  a  spot  of  a  dark  white  colour,  and  above,  a  Urge 
one,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  which  extends  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  head;  the  general  colou^of  the  plumage  is  a 
deep  bUek,  rkhly  glossed  with  blue  on  the  neck  and 
rump;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown;  the 
greater  are  white,  which  extends  to  the  ridge  of  the 
wing,  forming  a  spot  of  that  colour  on  the  shoulder, 
when  the  wing  is  dosed:  the  quills  are  brown,  the  lower 
parts  and  tipe  of  the  secondaries  are  white,  forming  a 
bar  of  white  across  the  wing ;  there  is  likewise  a  spot  of 
white  on  the  bastard  wing ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
almost  square  at  the  ends,  and,  when  spread  out,  form  i 
curve  on  each  side;  the  under  tajl  coverts  are  of  a  pure 
white ;  the  legs  and  thighs  are  of^  a  dark  brown  colour, 
mottled  with  white ;  the  toes  are  toothed  on  the  edges, 
like  those  of  the  former  species.  In  seme  of  our  speci- 
mens the  nostrils  are  thickly  covered  with  feathers, 
whilst  in  others  they  are  quite  bare,  probably  owing  to 
the  diflerent  ages  of  the  birds.  These  birds,  like  the 
former,  are  found  chiefly  in  high  and  woody  situations  in 
the  northern  parts  of  our  island ;  they  are  common  in 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern  countries:  they  feed 
on  various  kinds  of  berries  and  other  fruits,  the  pruduce 
of  wild  and  mountainous  places.  In  summer  th^  fre- 
quently come  down  from  their  lofty  situations,  for  the 
sake  of  feeding  upon  com.  They  do  not  pair;  but,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  the  msles  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, at  their  accustomed  resorts,  on  the  tops  of  high 
and  heathy  mountains,  when  the  contest  for  superiority 
commences,  and  continues  with  great  bitterness  till  the 
vanquished  are  put  to  flight.  Tbe  victors,  being  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  place  themselves  on  an  eminence, 
clap  their  wings,  and  with  loud  cries  give  notice  to  their 
females,  who  immediately  resort  to  the  spot.  It  Is  said, 
that  each  cock  has  two  or  three  hens,  which  seem  parti- 
cularly attached  to  him.  The  female  is  about  one-third 
less  than  the  male,  and  difiers  from  him  considerably  in 
colour;  her  tail  is  likewise  much  less  forked.  She  makes 
an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  where  she  lays  six  or  eight 
eggs  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  freckles  and  spots  of  a 
rusty  brown.  The  young  cocks  at  first  resemble  the 
mother,  and  do  not  acquire  their  male  garb  till  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  plumage  gradually  changes 
to  a  deeper  colour,  and  assumes  that  of  a  bluish  black, 
which  it  afterwards  retains. 

The  Red  Grous$t  or  Muitfovfl. — The  weight  of  the 
male  is  about  nineteen,  and  of  the  female  fifteen  ounces. 
The  hill  is  black;  and  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble there  is  on  esch  side  a  white  spot.  Each  eye  is 
arched  with  a  large,  naked,  scarlet  spot.  The  throat  is 
red.  The  plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
mottled  with  dusky  red  and  black.  The  breast  and  belly 
are  purplish,  crossed  with  small  dusky  lines.  The 
heathy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England  are  in  general  well  stocked  with  red  grouite. 
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smaller  kinds  come  more  into  the  open  and 
cultivated  parts,  where  there  is  more  food  and 
more  danger.  It  is  thus  with  the  birds  I  am 
describing:  while  the  cook  of  the  wood  is 

These  birde  are  likewise  rery  common  in  WaUb,  end 
the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
observed  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  continent.  In 
winter  they  are  usually 'found  in  flocks  of  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  iu  number^  which  are  termed,  by  sports, 
men,  packs,  and  become  remarkably  shy  and  wild. 
They  keep  near  the  summits  eC  the  heathy  hills,  seldom 
descending  to  the  lower  grounds;  here  they  feed  on  the 
mountain-berries,  and  on  the  tender  tops  of  the  heath. 
They  pair  in  spring ;  and  the  females  lay  from  six  to 
ten  eggs,  in  a  rude  nest  formed  on  the  ground.  The 
young  brood  (which  during  the  first  year  are  called 
p&uUa)  follow  the  hen  till  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
they  unite  with  several  others  into  packs.  Red  grouse 
have  been  known  to  breed  in  eenfinenent,  in  the  mena- 
gerie of  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  PcrUand.  This 
was,  in  some  OMasure,  eiibcted  by  her  grace  causing 
firesii  pots  of  heath  to  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  almost 
every  day.  The  fleshy  as  in  all  others  of  this  tribe,  is  an 
excellent  food ;  but  it  soon  corrupts.  To  prevent  this, 
the  bird  should  be  drawn  immediately  aKer  they  are 
shot. 

/Fiit€  Grmue,  or  Ptttrmigian,^Thi9  bird  is  nearly 
the  same  aiae  as  the  red  grouse*     Its  bill  is  black  ;  the 


upper  parts  of  its  body  are  ot  a  pale  brown  or  ash-colour, 
mottled  with  small  dusky  spots  and  bars  :  the  bars  on 
the  head  and  neck  are  somewhat  broader,  and  are  mixed 
with  white ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  as  are  also  the 
wingSy  excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quills,  which  are 
black,  lliis  is  its  summer  dress,  which  in  winter  is 
changed  to  a  pure  white,  excepting  that  in  the  male 
there  is  a  black  line  between  the  bill  and  the  eye.  The 
tail  consists  of  sixteen  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones 
are  ash-coloured  in  summer^  and  white  in  winter;  the 
next  two  are  slightly  marked  with  white  near  the  ends; 
the  rest  are  wholly  black:  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
long,  and  almost  cover  the  tail.  The  white  grouse  is 
fond  of  lofty  situations,  where  it  braves  tlie  severest 
cold.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  as  Greenland;  in  this  country  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 
highest  hills,  chiefly  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Orloieys,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  on 
the  lofty  hills  of  Cumberland  and  Wales.  Buflbn, 
speaking  of  this  bird,  says,  that  it  avoids  the  solar  heat, 
and  prefers  the  biting  frost  on  the  tops  of  mountains; 
for  as  the  snow  melts  on  tlie  sides  of  mountains,  it  con. 
stantly  ascends,  till  it  gains  the  summit,  where  it  forms 
holes  and  burrows  in  the  snow.  They  pair  at  tlie  same 
time  as  the  red  grouse.  The  female  Isjts  eight  or  ten 
eggs,  which  are  white,  spotted  with  brown :  she  makes 
no  nest,  but  deposits  them  on  the  ground.  In  winter 
they  fly  in  flocks  ;  and  are  so  little  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  man,  that  they  are  easily  shot,  or  taken  in  a 
snare.  They  feed  on  the  wild  productions  of  the  hills, 
which  sometimes  gives  the  flesh  a  bitter,  but  not  unpa- 
latable taste ;-  it  is  dark-coloured,  and,  according  to  M. 
Buflbn,  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  hare. 


seldom  seen,  except  on  the  inaccessible  parts 
of  heathy  mountains,  or  in  tlie  midst  of  piny 
forests,  the  grouse  is  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  eorn-fieldsy  vbeK 


The  Roek  tf  ronas.^-Orange,  with  black 
wUte  bh^tchee ;  the  toes  are  downy ;  the  tail  fisaOMn 
black,  tipt  with  wMbs ;  the  middle  ones  are  entiralf 
white.  The  rock  grouse  iahaMts  Hudson's  Bay  ;  b  laas 
than  the  last;  it  does  not  frequent  woods,  but  aito  m  the 
tops  of  rocks,  and  makes  a  cry  like  a  man  calling  wilk 
a  loud  voice. 

The  Sand  Orammi'^ltA  eoUar,  belly,  and  want  aro 
black ;  the  tail  fisaUlers  are  barred  with  brawn  and  gray, 
and  tipt  with  white ;  the  tw»  middle  ones  are  tawiqpiah: 
the  head  ia  ashy;'  the  chin,  pale  yeOow,  vHtb  a  Uaek 
semi.clrrle  on  the  throat,  the  feathers  truncate  and  shin- 
ing ;  the  tail  is  barred,  the  tw*  middle  feathers  aubnlata 
at  the  tip ;  the  legs  behind  are  naked,  hawing  a  sanll 
spur.  The  female  of  this  species  is  jt/Oimi^  having 
the  head  and  neck  spotted  with  Uack,  and  the  back  ia 
barred  with  black.  For  banded  sand  grouse,  see  Plate 
XVIII.  fig.  19;  ibr  PsUas^s  sand  grouaa^  sm  flg.  87; 
for  spotted  grouse,  see  fig.  18. 

TAe  Heterodikm9  OroNte.— The  feet  are  thraeUoed; 
the  toes  are  downy,  and  oonaeeted  naarty  to  the  tips. 
The  heteroelitous  grouse  inhabits  the  southern  deaerte  of 
Tartary ;  it  is  an  ambiguous  bird,  between  the  bustaid 
and  the  grousBb  The  blU  is  more  slender  than  in  ethecs 
of  the  tribe;  the  upper  mandible  neither  arched,  nor  re- 
ceiving the  lower  one.  Its  head  and  neck  are  Inary; 
the  chin  tawnjrieh,  with  an  orange  spot  on  each  aide  of 
the  neck;  the  back  is  waved  with  gray  and  black  ;  the 
brsast  is  of  a  pale  reddish  ash-colour;  the  belly»  flank^ 
and  vent  are  black;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  white 
beneath,  and  dotted  with  black  above. 

Among  the  other  varieties,  of  grouse,  are  the  Majfwd 
^roiiM-.the  PsMSofetf  G'rsiM^— the  Haatel  Groum^pnXBf 
generally  spread  thfougheut  the  eentml  eoontriea  of 
Europo-^the  PvUado  tfrotMS,  a  native  of  the  cokl  rs- 
gions  of  North  America— and  the  fFiUow  Grwue^  whkh 
inhabits  the  north  ef  Europe  and  AsBorica,  as  fiv  as  the 
ices  of  the  pole. 

The  Gw»  ^  lAe  ffafe.    Tlds  splendid  bird  is  the 


largest  of  the  American  grouse ;  and,  as  far  as  beauty, 
size,  and  rarity  are  concerned,  bears  the  same  rank  in 
the  American  fauna  with  the  wood-grouse,  or  cock  of 
the  wood  of  Europe.  He  is  equally  sought  after  by  the 
huntsman,  and  is  even  now  as  difiTcult  to  procure  as  that 
we  have  just  compared  him  to.  But  tlie  fiirm  and  habits 
are  quite  distinct.  In  our  once  native  bird  the  form  1^ 
remarkably  powerful,  the  tail  rounded  and  very  ample, 
the  habitation,  the  most  extensive  forests,  delighting  to 
perch  on  the  highest  trees.  The  bird  of  America  In- 
habits only  tlie  uncovered  plains,  never  perches,  and  the 
form  of  the  tail  is  lengthened,  the  feathers  narrowing  to 
a  point.  This  acquisition  to  the  grouse  wms  first  noticed 
in  the  expedition  of  Le^is  and  Clark,  who  met  with  it 
near  the  fountain  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  heait  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  also  on  the  Columbia  river.  A 
figure  was  first  given  of  it  by  Bonaparte,  from  a  speci. 
men  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Leadbetter.  Both  sexes 
were  again  figured  in  Mr  Wilson's  Iltnstratious  of  Zoo* 
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(here  is  heath  to  afiford  retreat  and  shelter. — 
Their  food  too  somewhat  differs;  while  the 
smaller  kind  lives  upon  heath  blossoms^  cran- 
berries,  and  oom,  the  larger  feeds  upon  the 
cones  of  the  pine-tree  ;  and  will  sometimes 
entirely  strip  one  tree  before  it  offers  to  touch 
those  of  another,  though  just  beside  him.  [n 
other  respects,  the  manners  of  these  birds  are 
the  same ;  l>eing  both  equally  simple  in  their 
diet,  and  licentious  in  their  amours. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  for  it  is  from  him  we 
will  take  our  description,  is,  as  was  said, 
chiefly  fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody  si. 
tuation.  In  winter  he  resides  in  the  darkest 
and  inmost  parts  of  the  woods ;  in  summer, 
he  yentures  down  from  his  retreats,  to  make 
short  depredations  on  the  farmer's  corn.  The 
delicacy  of  his  flesh,  in  some  measure,  sets  a 
high  price  upon  his  head  ;  and  as  he  is  greatly 
sought  after,  so  he  continues,  when  he  comes 
doTm  from  the  hills,  always  on  his  guard. 
Upon  these  occasions,  he  is  seldom  surprised ; 
and  those  who  would  take  him,  must  venture 
up  to  find  him  in  his  native  retreats. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forests, 
attaches  himself  principally  to  the  oak  and 
the  pine-tree  ;  the  cones  of  the  latter  serving 
(or  his  food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  a  habi- 
tation.  He  even  makes  a  choice  of  what 
cooes  he  shall  feed  upon;  for  he  sometimes 
will  strip  one  tree  bare  before  he  will  deign 
to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He  feeds  also 
upon  ants'  eggs,  which  seem  a  high  delicacy 
to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind :  cranberries 

Jogy,  and  an  excellent  represent&lion  of  the  male  is  given 
In  the  Northern  Zoology. 

The  toCal  length  of  the  male  is  thirty-one  aud  a  half 
inches,  that  of  the  female  twenty.two.  The  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  a  beautiiul  mixture  of  yellowish-hrown, 
mottled  and  varied  with  deeper  tints,  the  under  parts 
nearly  white,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  brown,  and 
the  centre  of  the  belly  dotted  ^vith  large  black  patches. 
On  each  side  of  the  breast  are  two  round  naked  protu- 
berances, placed  farther  forward  than  those  of  T.  eupido, 
cr  pinnated  grouse.  Above  each  there  is  a  tuft  of  fea- 
thers, having  their  shafts  considerably  elongated,  naked, 
and  tipped  with  black  radii.  On  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  across  the  brea^,  below  the  protuberances,  the  fea- 
thers are  short,  rigid,  and  sharp-pointed,  but  lie  over 
each  other  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  scales  of  a 
fish.  The  tail  is  eleven  inches  long,  each  featiier  lan- 
ceolate, and  is  gradually  attenuated  to  a  fine  point.  The 
female  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  umber-brown 
and  yellowish-white,  barred  or  mottled  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Under  part  nearly  as  in  the  male,  but  without 
the  projecting  stifi*  feathers. 

The  description  of  the  manners  of  this  species  by  Mr 
Douglass,  is  the  best  account  we  yet  have.  *'  The  flight 
of  these  birds  is  slow,  unsteady,  and  affords  but  little 
amusement  to  the  sportsman.  From  the  disproportion, 
auly  small,  convex,  thin-quilled  wing, — so  thin,  that  a 
vacant  space  half  as  broad  as  a  quill  appears  between 
each, — the  flight  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  fluttering, 
more  than  any  thing  else:  the  bird  giving  two  or  three 
claps  of  the  wings  in  quick  succession,  at  the  same  time 
hurriedly  rising:  then  shooting  or  floating,  swinging 
took  (tide  to  side,  gradually  falling,  and  thus  producing 


are  likewise  often  found  in  his  crop  ;  and  his 
gizzard,  like  that  of  domestic  fowls,  contains 
a  quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting his  powers  of  digestion. 

At  the  earliest  return  of  spring,  this  bird 
begins  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  sea- 
son. During  the  month  of  March,  the  ap- 
proaches of  courtship  are  continued,  and  do 
not  desist  till  the  trees  have  all  their  leaves 
and  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom.  During  this 
whole  season,  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  seen  at 
sunrise  and  setting,  extremely  active,  upon 
one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  pine-tree. 
With  his  tail  raised  and  expanded  like  a  fan, 
and  the  wings  droopin?,  he  is  seen  walking 
backward  and  forward,  his  neck  stretched  out, 
his  head  swollen  and  red,  and  making  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  postures :  his  cry  upon  that 
occasion  is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion,  which  is 
instantly  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  whetting 
of  a  scythe,  which  ceases  and  commences  al- 
ternately.  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  ter- 
minated  by  the  same  explosion. 

During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues,  i 
the  bird  seems  entirely  deaf  and  insensible  of 
every  danger ;  whatever  noise  may  be  made 
near  him,  or  even  though  fired  at,  he  still 
continues  his  call ;  and  this  is  the  time  that 
sportsmen  generally  take  to  shoot  him.  Upon 
all  other  occasions,  he  is  the  most  timorous 
and  watchful  bird  in  nature ;  but  now  he 
seems  entirely  absorbed  by  his  instincts  ;  and 
seldom  leaves  the  place  where  he  first  begins 
to  feel  the  accesses  of  desire.     This  extraor- 

a  clapping,  whirring  sound.  When  started  the  voice  is 
ef4ck^  curk,  cuck,  like  the  common  pheasant.  They 
pair  in  March  and  April.  Small  eminences  on  the  banks 
of  streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating 
the  weddings,  the  time  generally  about  sunrise.  The 
wings  of  the  male  are  lowered,  buzzing  on  the  ground, 
the  tail  spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect,  the  bare  yel- 
low oesophagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size,  fully  half  as 
large  as  his  body,  and,  from  its  soft  membranous  sub. 
stance,  being  well  contrasted  with  the  scale-like  fe&thers 
below  it  on  the  breast,  and  the  flexile  silky  featliers 
on  the  neck,  which  on  these  occasions  stand  erect.  In 
this  grotesque  form  he  displays,  in  the  presence  of  his 
intended  mate,  a  variety  of  attitudes.  His  love-song  is 
a  confused  grating,  but  not  ofiensively  disagreeable  tone 
•i^^omething  that  we  can  imitate,  hut  have  a  difficulty 
of  expressing — '  Hur-hur-hnr  r-rr-hoOy*  ending  in  a 
deep  hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by 
blowing  into  a  large  reed.  Nest  on  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  Purshia  and  Artemisia^  or  near  streams, 
among  Phalari*  arundinacea,  carefully  constructed  of 
dry  grass  and  slender  twigs.  Eggs  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen,  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  of  a  wood- 
hrown' colour,  with  irregular  chocolate  blotches  on  the 
thick  end.  Period  of  inculuition  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-two  days.  The  young  leave  the  nest  a  few  hours 
after  they  are  hatched.'*  "In  summer  and  autumn 
months  these  birds  are  seen  in  small  troops,  and  in  win- 
ter and  spring  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  Plentiful 
throughout  the  barren,  arid  plains  of  the  river  Columbia; 
also  in  the  interior  of  North  California.  They  do  not 
exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Missouri ;  nor  have  they 
been  seen  in  any  place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Is 
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dinary  cry,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  clap* 
ping  of  the  wings,  is  no  sooner  finished,  than 
the  female,  hearing  it,  replies,  approaches, 
and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  from  whence 
the  cock  descends  to  impregnate  her.  The 
number  of  females  that,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
sort  to  his  call  is  uncertain  ;  but  one  male  ge- 
nerally suffices  for  all. 

The  female  is  much  less  than  her  mate, 
and  entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  so  that 
she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  bird  of  another 
species :  she  seldom  lays  more  than  six  or 
fceven  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  marked 
with  yellow,  of  the  size  of  a  common  hen's 
egg  ;  she  generally  lays  them  in  a  dry  place, 
and  a  mossy  ground,  and  hatches  them  with- 
out the  company  of  the  cock.  When  she  is 
obliged,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  to 
leave  her  eggs  in  quest  of  food,  she  covers 
them  up  so  artfully,  with  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  them. 
On  this  occasion,  she  is  extremely  tame  and 
tranquil,  however  wild  and  timorous  in  ordin- 
ary. She  often  keeps  to  her  nest,  though 
strangers  attempt  to  drag  her  away. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched, 
ihey  are  seen  running  with  extreme  agility 
after  the  mother,  though  sometimes  they  are 
not  entirely  disengaged  from  the  shell.  The 
hen  leads  them  forward,  for  the  first  time,  into 
the  woods,  shows  them  ants'  eggs,  and  the 
wild  mountain-berries,  which,  while  young, 
are  their  only  food.  As  they  grow  older, 
their  appetites  grow  stronger,  and  they  then 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  heather,  and  the  cones 
of  the  pine-tree.  In  this  manner  they  soon 
come  to  perfection  ;  they  are  a  hardy  bird, 
their  food  lies  everywhere  before  them,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  increase  in  great 
abundance.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  their 
numbers  are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and 
beasts  of  every  kind  ;  and  still  more  by  their 
own  salacious  contests. 

As  soon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the 
female  performs  in  the  manner  of  a  hen,  the 
whole  follow  the  mother  for  about  a  month 
or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  the  young  males 
entirely  forsake  her,  and  keep  in  great  har- 
mony together  till  the  beginning  of  spring. 
At  this  season,  they  begin,  for  the  first  time, 
to  feel  the  genial  access ;  and  then  adieu  to 
all  their  former  friendship '  They  begin  to 
consider  each  other  as  rivals ;  and  the  rage  of 
concupiscence  quite  extinguishes  the  spirit  of 
society.  They  fight  each  other  like  game- 
cocks ;  and  at  that  time  are  so  inattentive  to 
their  own  safety,  that  it  often  happens  that 
two  01  three  of  them  are  killed  at  a  shot.  It 
is  probable  that  in  these  contests,  the  bird 
which  comes  oflF  victorious  takes  possession  of 
the  female  seraglio,  as  it  is  certain  they  have 
no  faithful  attachments. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OP  THE  PABTBIDQE,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Partridge  may  be  particularly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  sportsman.  It  in 
a  bird  which  even  our  laws  have  taken 
under  protection;  and,  like  a  peacock  or  a 
hen,  maybe  ranked  as  private  property.  The 
only  dift'erence  now  is,  that  we  feed  one  in 
our  farms,  the  other  in  our  yards ;  that  these 
are  contented  captives  ;  those,  servants  that 
have  it  in  their  power  lo  change  their  master, 
by  changing  their  habitation.* 

*•  These  birds,"  says  Willoughbv,**  hold  the 
principal  place  in  the  feasts  and  entertain, 
ments  of  princes ;  without  which  their  feasts 
are  esteemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and  of  no  ac- 
count. The  Frenchmen  do  so  highly  value, 
and  are  so  fond  of,  the  partridge,  that  if  they 
be  wanting,  they  utterly  slight  and  despise 
the  best^pread  tables ;  as  if  there  could  be 
no  feast  without  them."  But  however  this 
might  be  in  the  times  of  our  historian,  the 
partridge  is  now  too  common  in  France  to  be 
considered  as  a  delicacy ;  and  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  simple  dish,  is  exploded  for  luxuries 
of  a  more  compound  invention. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much 
scarcer,  and  a  great  deal  dearer,  it  is  still  a 
favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  ; 
and  the  desire  of  keeping  it  to  themselves, 
has  induced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  preser- 
vation, no  way  harmonizing  with  the  general 
spirit  of  English  legislation.  What  can  be 
more  arbitrary  than  to  talk  of  preserving  tlie 
game  ;  which,  when  defined,  means  no  more 
than  that  the  poor  shall  abstain  from  what  the 
rich  have  taken  a  fancy  to  keep  for  themselves  ? 
If  these  birds  could,  like  a  cock  or  a  hen,  be 
made  legal  property,  could  they  be  taught  to 
keep  within  certain  districts,  and  only  feed 
on  those  grounds  that  belong  to  the  man 
whose  entertainments  they  improve,  it  then 
might,  with  some  show  of  justice,  be  admit- 
ted, that  as  a  man  fed  them,  so  he  might 
claim  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  nor  is 
it  in  any  man's  power  to  lay  a  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  these  birds,  that,  when  let  loose, 
put  no  limits  to  their  excursions.  They  feed 
every  where  ;  upon  every  man  s  ground  ;  and 
no  man  can  say  these  birds  are  fed  only  by 
me.  Those  birds  which  are  nourished  by  all, 
belong  to  all  ;  nor  can  any  one  man,  or  any 
set  of  men,  lay  claim  to  them,  when  still  con- 
tinuing in  a  state  of  nature. 

I  never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of 
Paris,  that  I  did  not  consider  the  immense 
quantity  of  game  that   was  running  almost 

*  This  account  is  from  the  Journal  fEcoDomlque,  and 
may  be  relied  ou. — Goldtvdth. 
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tame  an  cx'ery  aide  of  me,  as  a  badge  of  the 
skrery  of  the  people  *  m\d  wbat  ibey  wished 
me  lo  observe  as  an  object  of  Iriumpb,  I 
»lwtya  regarded  with  a  kind  of  sei^ret  com  pas- 
iim ;  yet  Uih  people  have  no  game-lawj  for 
flie  remoter  part*  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  game 
is  only  preserved  in  a  few  places  for  the  kin^^, 
tnd  is  free  in  most  pb^ces  else.  In  England, 
the  pnihibition  is  general;  arid  the  peasant 
hi$^  not  a  right  to  what  even  slaves^  as  he  is 
ttvughi  to  call  tliem,  are  but  id  to  poj^iesa. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds;  the  gray 
tnd  tbe  T*fd.^  The  red  partridge  b  tlie  largest 
'if  the  two,  aod  often  perches  upon  trees  ;  tbe 
^y-,  with  which  we  are  beat  acquainted  in 
Engiaod)  IB  most  proline,  and  nlways  keeps  on 
rhe  ground. 

The  partridge  seems  to  be  a  bird  well 
known  all  over  I  be  world,  as  it  is  found  in 
vvtff  country,  and  in  every  climate  ;  as  weJl 
in  I  be  froxen  regions  ahout  tbe  pole,  as  tbe 
torrid  tmcts  iindcr  the  equator*  It  even 
seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the 
dtmate  where  it  resides.  In  Greenland,  the 
prtridge^  which  is  brown  in  summer,  as  soon 
ai  the  icy  winter  sets  in,  begins  to  take 
a  covering  suited  to  tlie  season  ;  it  is  tiien 
clothed  with  a  warm  down  beneath  ;  and  its 
outward  pbimage  assumea  t!ie  colour  of  tbe 
mows  amongst  which  it  see  Its  its  food.  Tims 
if  is  donbiy  fitted  lor  tbe  place  by  the  warmth 
and  ibe  colour  of  its  pbimage  ;  tbe  one  lo  de- 
fend It  from  the  cold,  tlae  other  to  prevent  its 
being  noticed  by  the  enemy.  Those  of  Bara- 
candft,  on  the  other  band,  are  longer  legged, 
much  swifter  of  foot  ^  and  choose  I  he  highest 
precipices  ajid  rocks  to  reside  in. 

TbftV  all,  however*  agree  in  one  character^ 
of  being  immoderately  addicted  to  venery  ; 
^nd|  ms  some  writers  aliirm,  often  to  an  un- 
mtural  degree.  It  is  certain  the  male  will 
pursue  tbe  hen  even  to  lier  nest  ;  and  will 
beak  her  eggs,  rather  than  not  indulge  bis 
Uiciiaiit)on.4.  Though  the  young  ojjes  have 
kept  together  in  flocks  during  the  winter* 
when  they  begin  to  pair  in  spring*  1  heir  society 
♦litpertes,  and  combats,  very  terrible  with  re- 
ipcrt  to  each  other,  ensue.  Tlieir  manners, 
i"  (ither  circumstances,  re.*jeroble  all  those  of 
pnullry  in  general  i  but  their  cunning  and  in- 
stincts seem  superior  to  those  of  tlie  birger 
kinds.  Perhaps,  as  tbey  live  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  they  have 
mun*  frequent  occasion  to  put  their  little  arts 
Ui  practice  ;  and  learn,  by  habit,  the  means 
<*f  evasion  or  safety.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
rfi^g,  or  other  formidable  animal,  approaches 

'  Meduni  ontithdoglHla  have  h<^cerU\ned  muiy  more 
v»ict|iii  td  ^J4rtiriitgL'a.  The  Onck  Ptirfriti^e  h  more 
Mkf  llian  the  ttd,  vnih  Vkhtrti  it  Iias  CfvqiienUy  Iweii 
■'WoutKtcd.  Th«  painted  Pttrtnti^e  is  i  tie^iit[fiii 
v|w(ri«i  bekMigf n£  to  1  m) i n.     See  P\B.i&  X V U I .  Ii g.  ^i 


their  nest, the  female  uses  every  means  to  draw 
him  away.  She  keeps  just  before  him,  pre- 
tends lo  be  incapable  of  flying,  just  hops  up, 
and  then  falls  down  before  him,  but  never 
goes  off  so  far  as  to  discourage  her  pursuer. 
At  length,  when  she  has  drawn  him  entirely 
away  from  her  secret  treasure,  she  at  once 
takes  wing,  and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gasre 
after  her  in  despair. 

After  the  danger  is  over, and  tbe  dog  with- 
drawn, she  then  calls  her  young,  who  as* 
scmble  at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow  where 
she  leads  them.  There  are  generally  from 
ten  to  fifteen  in  a  covey  -  and,  if  onmolested, 
they  live  from  lifteen  to  seventeen  years. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  them, 
as  is  well  known  ;  that  by  ivhicb  they  are  taken 
in  a  net  with  a  setting  dog»  is  the  most  plea- 
sant, as  well  as  the  most  secure.  The  dog,  as 
every  butly  knows,  is  trained  to  this  exercise 
by  a  long  course  of  education:  by  blows  and 
caresses  be  is  taught  to  lie  down  at  the  word 
of  command  ;  a  partridge  is  shown  him*  and 
be  is  then  ordered  to  lie  down ;  he  is  brought 
into  the  field,  and  when  the  sportsman  per- 
ceives where  tbe  covey  lies,  he  orders  his  dog 
to  crouch;  at  length  the  dog,  from  habit, 
crouches  wherever  lie  approacbej^  n  covey ; 
and  this  is  the  signal  which  the  sportsman  re- 
ceives ftjr  unfolding,  and  covering  the  birds 
with  his  net  A  covey  thus  caught,  is  some- 
times fed  in  a  place  proper  for  their  reception ; 
but  they  can  never  be  thoroughly  tamed,  like 
the  rest  of  our  domestic  poultry.* 


^  Parlrkfgc  fliocitiiig  i^i  omr  uf  the  mo^t  esteemed  ap^ru 
fif  ihv  British  fuwk r  ;  and  v^IjI'M  pursued  ki  t  fportimnn-^ 
IJkit  muiDer*  with  fijw\y  l^red  dcigs,  is  of  ronsiderElvle 
Utltfpst.  The  county  ttf  Norfolk  ha§  been  long  rele- 
br&ted  for  di«  immtier  of  iU  partrlcf  ges^  as  \iell  a  J  fcit*  her 
zealous  Bgricultnrisl,  Mr  Cokt;,  onti  of  the  first  ihtits  in 
the  kingdom.  The  follovfing  B^rcoisiit  trom  Pii^rre  Egtii's 
Huecdatei^j^  hiU  give  ^ma  idfa  both  of  ihe  atiundaurv  cf 
the  purtHdjrei  hitd  th«  eicess  to  whtcti  tlie  i>i>orL  miy  lit* 
carried. 

"  TIk«  ht;t  betwppn  Mr  WilllBRi  Coke  ftiid  Lord 
Kennedy,  vm  for  800  sovyrKJgtiB  A-^ide,  play  or  piy, 
who  isliot  uid  bagged  tJie  gri?ate$t  number  of  partridges 
in  t^f>  dhy^  ^porting^  ;  both  partis  to  ^lioot  on  th<)  fi&ni9 
d&y9,  the  2GUt  of  Septcmbpr  t^23,  and  tl>e  4Ui  ofOt^ 
tobfr  m  the  stme  siKfon,  Mr  liViDJatn  Cokti  to  import 
upon  his  uncle 'ft  mjiiiors  in  Norfolk  ;  and  Lord  Kenned)" 
in  auy  part  of  Scotland  he  pleased.  The  result  of  Mr 
Cokeys  ^Tst  day's  shooting  ttas  t^iglityand  a  half  brar« 
of  birda  Iwigged,  On  Saturday,  Oftobtr  A,  Mr  W.  Coke 
twk  thv  field  mou  afUr  tix  oViix-k  in  tlie  morning  ;  hi; 
wa^  afrotnpanied  by  his  uncle,  T^  W^  Cvke,  Es^j.  M,  P,, 
and  by  two  umpires :  Cnlontl  Dixott  fur  Mr  Ci^ke,  and 
l'\  S.  Bimit,  E?q.  f«r  Loi-d  Kitnnedy  i  tiso  by  twa  of 
his  friend?.  Sir,  H.  Goodrich,  Bart.,  and  F.  Holiyhoeke, 
H«q.  lie  was  attouded  by  several  gamekcfptrSf  and  by 
one  dog  only  to  pic?k  np  the  game*  Several  respecl- 
ablo  til igbbou ring  ycotfieti  volunteered  their  eervices  In 
assisting  to  bt^at  for  game,  and  rendered  easenii&l  Kenrica 
throiighuut  tby  A^y.  Mr  Coke  sported  ovt-r  putt  of  t\w 
Wig  ton  and  Egmere  manoi-i.  The  tnornlni;  ^aa  foggy, 
and  the  tinnijp^  were  ao  net  that  the  birds  vtmi\t\  ntit  !»• 
amoug  them.     Very  little  eatr"'  " 
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HISTORY  OP  BIRDS. 


CHAP.  X. 


TOE  QUAIL. 


TtfB  last  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I  shall 
mention,  is  the  quail ;  a  bird  much  smaller 
than  any  of  the  former,  being  not  above  half 
the  size  of  a  partridge.     The  feathers  of  the 


sequence,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  in  the  two  first 
hours  only  six  brace  of  birds  were  bagged.  The  day 
cleared  up  after  eight  o'clocli,  and  the  sportsman  amply 
made  up  for  his  lost  time.  He  found  birds  plentiful 
among  Mr  Denny's  fine  crop  of  turnips  on  the  Egmere 
farm,  and  in  one  and  twenty  acre  breck  of  Swedes,  he 
bagged  thirty.five  and  a  half  brace  of  birds.  He  con. 
eluded  his  day's  sport  soon  after  six  in  the  evening,  and 
had  then  bagged  eighty-eight  brace  of  birds,  an^  five 
pheasants;  but  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  umpires 
about  one  bird,  Colonel  Dixon  gave  the  point  up,  and 
the  number  was  ultimately  declared  to  be  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  brace  of  birds  bagged ;  pheasants  and  other 
game  not  counted  in  the  match  ;  so  that  Mr  W. 
Coke's  number  of  birds  bagged  in  the  two  days  shooting, 
stands  173  brace.  He  had  much  fewer  shots  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  day,  but  he  shot  better,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  comparative  number  of  birds  bagged.  On 
Saturday  he  bagged  180  birds  from  327  shots,  which  was 
considered  good  shooting  in  a  match  of  this  nature,  when 
a  chance,  however  desperate  it  may  appear,  is  not  to  be 
thrown  away.  His  uncle,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  loaded  a 
great  part  of  the  gun  on  Saturday,  and  as  a  finale  to  the 
day's  sport,  shot  at  and  killed  the  last  bird,  which  his 
nephew  had  previously  missed.  Lady  Ann  Coke  was  in 
the  field  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  her  ladyship  carried  re- 
freshments for  tlie  sportsmen  in  her  pony  gig.  Lord 
Kennedy  chose  for  the  scene  of  his  exploits  Montreith, 
in  Scotland,  a  manor  belonging  to  Sir  William  Maxwell, 
considered  equal  to  any  lands  in  Scotland  for  rearing 
partridges.  On  the  first  day  of  trial  his  lordship  bagged 
fifty,  and  on  the  second,  eighty.two  brace,  being  in  all 
132  bi^ce  of  partridges  in  two  days." 

Varieties  of  the  partridge  frequently  occur;  the  most 
common  are  those  varied  with  white,  which  sometimes 
prevails  through  a  whole  covey.  Specimens  entirely  of 
a  cream-colour  are  also  not  unfrequent,  and  here,  although 
the  tint  may  be  said  to  be  uniform,  the  various  maikiogs 
of  the  plumage  appear  conspicuous  in  difieient  lights,  as 
if  from  a  variation  of  the  structure  of  the  feathers. 

Thg  Mowtfain  Partridge  has  been  said  to  be  more 
frequently  found  in  alpine  districts  than  in  lowlands, 
but  they  are  known  to  mingle  occasionally  with  those  of 
common  plumage.  The  colour  is  remarkable  to  be  as- 
sumed as  a  variety,  though  it  is  often,  we  may  say, 
generally  mingled  with  whitish  or  reddish-white.  The 
whole  plumage  is  of  deep  sienna-brown,  and  this  colour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  grouse,  prevails  in 
many  species  entirely  upon  the  breast,  lower  parts,  and 
shoulders.  The  specimens  are  generally  less  than  those 
of  ordinary  plumage. 

The  partridge,  therefore,  seems  to  have  a  more  exten- 
sive range  of  variation  than  almost  any  bird  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  according  to  Temmiock  and  some 
other  authors,  is  somewhat  influenced  by  almost  every 
change  of  climate.  Those  broods  which  frequent  and 
are  bred  on  the  marshy  grounds  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
mouth  of  Meuse  are  less  in  size  and  of  a  duller  tint  than 
those  ibund  in  the  drier  lands  of  Belgium.  Dry  or  parch- 
ed, districts,  abundance  of  food  and  water,  will  always 
influence  their  condition,  and  it  is  to  tlie  same  causes, 
with  variation  of  climate  that  Temminck  attributes  the 


head  are  black,  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  the 
breast  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red,  spotted  with 
black ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 
with  hnes  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
of  a  pale  hue.  Except  in  tlie  colours  thus 
described,  and  the  size,  it  every  way  resembles 
a  partridge  in  shape;  and,  except  that  it  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind, 
in  its  habits  and  nature.' 


migrations  of  the  partridge  on  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  which  are  also  xaid  to  be  of  a  smaller  siae  than  those 
which  do  not  migrate.  This  migratory  bird  has  by  some 
been  also  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  and  named  the 
Damascus  partridge.  By  the  modem  ornithologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  very  little  known,  or  its  claims  upon 
which  even  the  variety  rests  ascertained,  beyoud  the  £act 
of  its  migration.  And  our  latest,  or  indeed  only  au> 
thority  from  actual  examination,  is  that  of  Temminck, 
who  says  that  among  many  individuals  be  has  been  able 
to  discover  no  good  distinctions. — NaiurcUist't  Library^ 
by  Sir  JF.  Jardine.  Fol,  IF. 

^  The  quails,  forming  the  genus  CthtmU  of  modems, 
are  at  first  sight  so  similar  to  the  partridges,  tliat  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  and  examination  of  their  forms.  In  the  bill  and 
legs  there  are  slight  modifications,  but  the  form  of  the 
wing  is  quite  different,  the  first  three  quills  being  long- 
est,  while  in  the  partridges  the  third  is  the  longest,  and 
a  rounded  wing  of  less  power  is  the  consequence.  It 
may  be  recollected  that,  though  the  partridges  were  said 
to  migrate  in  some  countries,  the  migration  is  compara- 
tively very  partial,  and  often  only  irom  one  part  of  a 
continent  to  another;  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
quails  migrate  to  a  certain  distance,  and  hence  perfurm 
lengthened  journeys  often  across  the  teas.  In  their  habits 
they  also  show  considerable  diflerence,  as  they  never 
perch.  They  often  assemble  in  large  flocks  sifter  the 
breeding  season:  and  although  they  pair  regularly,  so 
soon  as  the  female  commences  to  sit,  she  is  left  alone, 
and  the  male  attends  no  longer,  nor  afterwards  assists  in 
protecting  the  brood.  They  delight  in  cultivated  coun. 
tries,  and  never  frequent  woods.  They  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland. 

The  common  quail  seems  to  be  generally  distributed 
over  the  old  world,  though,  in  the  south  of  t^urope,  it  is 
perhaps  as  abundant  as  elsewhere.  In  Britain  they  may 
now  be  termed  only  an  occasional  visitant,  the  numbers 
of  those  which  arrive  to  breed  having  considerably  de- 
creased, and  they  are  to  be  met  with  certainty  only  in 
some  of  the  \%anner  southern  or  midland  counties  of 
England.  Thirty  years  since  they  were  tolerably  com- 
mon and  regular  in  their  returns;  and  even  in  the soulii 
of  Scotland  a  few  broods  were  occasionally  to  be  found. 
In  these  same  districts  they  are  now  very  uncertain. 
We  have  known  of  broods  twice,  and  occasionally  have 
shot  a  straggler  apparently  on  its  way  to  the  south. 
They  are  extremely  difllcult  to  flush  after  the  first  time. 
The  nest  is  made  by  the  female,  but,  like  the  partridges, 
the  eggs  aredoposited  almost  nil  the  bare  ground;  these, 
also,  unlike  the  uniform  tint  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  those  of  the  true  partridges,  are  deeply  blotched  with 
oil-green,  and,  except  in  form,  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  snipe.  In  Prance  they  are  very  abuudsut; 
and  besides  supplying  the  markets  of  that  country,  thou- 
sands are  imported  alive  by  the  London  poulterers,  and 
fattened  for  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis. 

They  are  taken  by  nets,  into  which  they  are  decoyed 
by  imitaUng  their  call.  On  the  coast  .of  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, and  all  the  Greek  islands,  they  arrive  at  certain 
seasons  in  immense  numbers.  An  hundred  thousand 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  in  ono  day.     They  are  run 
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The  qtiaiL  ia  by  dl  known  lo  be  a  bird  of 
passage;  and  yd  if  we  consider  its  heavy 
RiAniicr  of  flying,  and  its  dearlh  of  plumage, 
with  respect  to  its  corpulence^  we  slmil  be 
Hiiprbed  how  u  bird  so  Hpparently  ill  c^ujili- 
iicd  for  migranou,  should  lake  such  exiensive 
JuameT^  Nuthingj  however,  u  more  cer- 
lain:  "**  When  we  sailed  from  Rhodes  lo 
Alexmiidria/'  say  Bclbnius,  **  abtuU  autumn, 
mny  quails,  flying  fmm  the  norlh  to  ihe 
KKilh^  were  taken  m  our  ship;  and  sailing  at 
spring  time,  Ihe  contnify  way,  frtun  the  south 
to  the  north,  1  observed  them  on  their  return, 
when  tnnay  of  them  were  taken  in  the  same 
maBner'*  Thi$  account  is  conlirmed  by 
m^\j  Gibers;  who  aver,  that  they  choose  a 
nortii  wind  for  these  adveritures;  the  stmth 
v«iiid  being  very  unfiiVQurable,  as  it  retards 
Ibdr  flight,  by  moistening  their  plumage. 
They  then  fly  two  by  two;  cootinuing,  when 


ikfler  fturjftg  ihv  Hipht  ljk«9  thts  |<«.^«£)fgt;r  pigeonl  of 
jltaeiica,  mini  &  hiu  Yi'»t  h  i;alihen;il  ^vlieii  liaa  numbers 
sue  gr«ai»t.  In  Sicily,  rrowtk  of  nU  a^es  and  dt^grees 
mMeiiibie  on  the  sbort?.  The  number  of  bouts  h  (jv«n 
gnfttcr :  »iia  tin%kblv  is  tbe  kt  vl  tii*s  idle  ■p(>rentkej 
wkm^  nlllt  a  tiorrowcil  muskirt  or  ^hio\^  tm  mttXier  how 
ililiftl^  bu  giified  pf«$c$&jbii  q(  th(»  farlti«iit  roik,  wb^rtj 
tiMEf*  i«  bul  j<jvm  fur  himself  and  liiip  iJi>g,  i.4hkb  be  b^^ 
^<i  ^itlj  brejid  unly,  all  ibe  yi-^r  roMiidj  fortbcE«  dcHgbt- 
fiil  gi*jr*»  JiutJ  ^*tiuh  siU  (tj  Kji  liai>py  «x|jectiktkiu  m  bim- 
ifetf  for  the  Afritriil  of  llu:  qunlls^  Orly^a  wi^  n^med 
fii3fi»  Uieoi ;  iLiid  *o  tbuiidtut  were  tiiey  on  Cftpri,  in 
l*Utid  at  Ui«  ^ntfftiiftj  of  the  Quit  of  Nupk-;,  Lbat  thry 
larmed  the  prindpil  rcrvtfiiue  of  lii«  bishop  of  tliia  Lf^Jaiid. 
F<f»m  tf^elve^  to  iUty  thousand  w^fa  Biirmklly  taktn  ; 
ki>d  one  yeur  the  rapLure  ainminttd  Lo  aue  huiidred  and 
i*»tjr  ituHJwiid.  tii  ChJna^  atid  In  many  of  thu  eastern 
UlUidf «  aijd  MaUrrii^  they  ai  e  hUo  Viiry  abundant,  per- 
tut  tmt\g  rvgi^hf  migrtkVwas  from  the  iiiU:Hor  to  Uits  ooast. 
ijei«  they  ikte  domesticated  along  »iUi  a  small  fpc4-1e£ 
tif  Oftyg|»,  and  LnJntid  to  fight:.  Laigu  fataktis  are 
rirtiiied  itpun  ihij  re^uit,  us  in  tli»  cockpit*  Thi^y  are 
mifO  uscfi  Ijy  iiie  Ciiinui''^  to  "tt^rm  tlieir  band  a  in  cold 
iwesilier,  Uitir  hudies  bvaiig  Ihought  to  contain  a  iifge 
|inpfiOtftitiii  of  animal  bca^,  fmm  tb«  pugtiaciuus  dij^posi- 
liMi  of  thf  ir  tempers. 

The  r<>mmon  q«i*fl  tia^  Ibe  rrown  nf  the  htad  and 
back  of  Uie  ntvk  Idack,  tarh  fpalber  mftiK^^ied  wItJi 
cbr^Linit  ;  Jtiid  itvwti  the  evhtra  «jf  tbfi  iii^nd  and  iin'k 
tliere  t»  a  rrram-yelinw  sin  ik,  0%'eir  cacti  vye,  and 
pri>reeding  dn^u  thtf  tie(!kj  h  a  i>bite  stn-ak:  chiu  and 
tbfi>at  cJiie?iniijt't)fovipnf  mimt  wiib  blackisii.^ brown, 
BacIc  wttpuhf3  ind  wijifj-ctivert^  tdark,  the  (eatlicrs 
maijglrHKl  and  mried  witli  brown,  ijid  eat  b  liiviitg  Hi 
•hittt  and  rcntixi  parts  lienn a- yellow^  'T\w  breast  and 
lH:lly  irs  i^kU  ImiV  or  oran^i^,  th&  sliafLq  and  maj^giivs  of 
the  femUiiiri  yellowlisb-^i'inlu^  '^lail  blarkish-broiniit 
*lth  ibe  shaJfts,  Lip»,  and  b&$i»  ertam-y^llow.  In  lUa 
female  Lherv  is  rLO  blai'k  or  hrown  on  lUv  ini'k  and  ihroQl, 
fler  bfr&Kl  ig.  spotted  with  blai'kiFb-hniwn,  and  lh« 
frnrral  tints  at  her  idumago  are  palter.  Pui«:  whit«  on 
•  pntted  varletiei  somelimei  occur. — NaiurfiHtf*  Lib. 


their  way  lies  over  land ,  to  go  fasttr  by  nigljt 
than  by  day;  and  to  fly  very  high,  to  avoid 
b'^ing  surprised  or  set  upon  by  birds  of  prey. 
However,  it  still  remains  a  doubt  whethei 
quads  take  such  loug  journeys  as  Eellonitia 
has  made  them  perform.  It  is  now  asserted 
by  some,  thttt  tlie  4 nail  only  migrates  from 
one  province  of  a  country  to  another.  For 
instance,  in  England,  they  fly  from  the  in- 
land countiefi^  to  those  bordering  on  the  sea, 
and  continue  there  all  the  winter.  If  frosl 
or  snow  drive  them  out  of  ihe  stubble-fietds  or 
marshes,  they  then  retreat  to  the  sea -side, 
shelter  themselves  among  the  weeds,  and  live 
upon  what  is  thrown  up  from  the  sea  upon 
shore.  Particularly  in  Esses,  the  time  of 
their  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of  that  conn, 
try  exactly  coincide!  with  their  disappearance 
from  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
RO  that  what  has  beeti  said  of  their  long 
fiights,  is  probably  not  so  well  founded,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

These  birds  are  much  less  prolific  ihan  the 
partridge  \  seldom  Uiying  more  than  six  or 
seven  nhitish  eg^s,  marked  with  ragged  rush, 
coloured  spots.  But  their  ardour  in  courtship 
yields  sea  rcely  to  a  ny  other  bi  rd ,  as  lliey  a  re  hen  e 
and  cruel  al  the  season  to  each  other,  tighting 
most  desperately,  and  (a  punishment  they 
richly  deserve)  being  at  that  time  very  easily 
taken.  Quail- fighting  was  a  favijurite  amuse- 
ment among  the  Athenians:  they  abstained 
from  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  deenuiig  it  un- 
wholesome, as  suppashig  that  it  fed  upon  the 
white  hellebore  ;  but  ihey  reared  great  num- 
bers of  them>  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
light ;  and  staked  sums  of  money,  as  we  do 
with  regard  to  cocks,  upt}n  the  success  of  the 
combat.  Fashion,  however,  has  at  present 
changed  with  regard  to  this  bird  ;  we  taki;  no 
pleasure  in  its  courage^  bitt  its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

Quails  are  easily  caught  by  a  call  i  the 
fowler,  early  in  the  morning,  having  spread  his 
net,  hnles  himself  tinder  it  among  the  corn  ', 
he  then  imitates  the  voice  of  the  female  with 
his  quail  pipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  ap- 
proaches with  the  ulmiiiat  assiduity;  when  he 
lias  got  under  the  net,  tlie  fowler  then  dis- 
covers himself,  aiid  terrifies  the  quaiU  who 
attempting  to  getaway,  eritangles  himself  the 
more  in  the  net,  and  is  taken.  The  quail 
may  thus  very  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  old 
adage,  that  every  passion,  carried  to  an  inor- 
dinate excess,  will  at  last  lead  to  ruin.  (For 
Welcome  Quail,  see  P(ai<^  XYUh  fig.  10*) 
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BOOK    IV. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  PIE   KIND. 


CHAP.    L 

OF  BIRDS  OP  THE  PIE  KIND. 

IM  marshalling  our  army  of  the  feathered 
creation,  we  have  placed  in  the  van  a  race  of 
birds  long  bred  to  war,  and  whose  passion  is 
slaughter;  in  the  centre  we  have  placed  the 
slow  and  heavy  laden,  that  are  usually  brought 
into  the  field  to  be  destroyed ;  we  now  come 
to  a  kind  of  light  infantry,  that  partake  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  two  former,  and  yet 
belonging  to  neither.  In  this  class  we  must 
be  content  to  marshal  a  numerous  irregular 
Iribej  variously  armed,  with  diflferent  pursuits, 
appetites,  and  manners ;  not  formidably  formed 
for  war,  and  yet  generally  delighting  in  mis- 
chief, not  slowly  and  usefully  obedient,  and 
yet  without  any  professed  enmity  to  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  tenants  of  air. 

To  speak  without  metaphor;  under  this 
class  of  birds  we  may  arrange  all  that  noisy, 
restless,  chattering,  teazing  tribe,  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hen  and  the  thrush,  that,  from  the 
size  of  the  raven  down  to  that  of  the  wood- 
pecker, flutter  round  our  habitations,  and 
rather  with  the  spirit  of  pilferers  than  of  rob- 
bers, make  free  with  the  fruits  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

Of  all  the  other  classes,  this  seems  to  be 
that  which  the  least  contributes  to  furnish  out 
the  pleasures,  or  supply  the  necessities  of 
man.  The  falcon  hunts  for  him ;  the  poultry 
tribe  supplies  him  with  luxurious  food;  and 
the  little  sparrow  race  delight  him  with  the 
melody  of  their  warblings.  The  crane  kind 
make  a  studied  variety  in  his  entertainments  ; 
and  the  class  of  ducks  are  not  only  many  of 
them  delicate  in  their  flesh,  but  extremely 
useful  for  their  feathers.  But  in  the  class  of 
tho  pie  kind,  there  are  few,  except  the  pigeon, 
that  are  any  way  useful.     They  serve  rather 


to  tcaze  man,  than  to  assist  or  amuse  Litn 
Like  faithless  servants,  they  are  fond  of  hu 
neighbourhood,  because  they  mostly  live  by  his 
labour;  but  their  chief  study  is  what  they  can 
plunder  in  his  absence,  while  their  deaths 
make  no  atonement  for  their  depredation. 

But  though,  with  respect  to  man,  this  whole 
class  is  rather  noxious  than  beneficial ;  though 
he  may  consider  them  in  this  light,  as  false^ 
noisy,  troublesome  neighbours,  yet,  with  res- 
pect to  each  other,  no  class  of  birds  are  so  in- 
genious, so  active,  or  so  well  fitted  for  society. 
Could  we  suppose  a  kind  of  morality  among 
birds,  we  should  find  that  these  are  by  far  the 
most  industrious,  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  connubial.  The  rapa« 
cious  kinds  drive  out  their  young  before  they 
are  fit  to  struggle  with  adversity  ;  but  the  pie 
kind  cherish  their  young  to  the  last  The 
poultry  class  are  faithless  and  promiscuous  in 
their  courtship  ;  but  these  live  in  pairs,  and 
their  attachments  are  wholly  confined  to  each 
other.  The  sparrow  kind  frequently  overleap 
the  bounds  of  nature,  and  make  illicit  varie- 
ties ;  but  these  never.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other ;  every  species  is  true  to  its 
kind,  and  transmits  an  unpolluted  race  to  pos- 
terity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  chief  place  where  these  build  is 
in  trees  or  bushes ;  the  male  takes  his  share 
in  the  labours  of  building  the  nest,  and  often 
relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation. 
Both  take  this  office  by  turns  ;  and  when  the 
young  are  excluded,  both  are  equally  active 
in  making  them  an  ample  provision. 

They  sometimes  live  in  societies ;  and  in 
these  there  are  general  laws  observed,  and  a 
kind  of  republican  form  of  government  esta- 
blished among  them.  They  watch  not  only 
for  the  general  safety,  but  lor  that  of  every 
other  bird  of  the  grove-     How  often  have  we 
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tern  a  fbwter,  atealiug  in  upon  a.  iock  of  ducks 
Dr  wild  geese*  diaturbed  by  the  alarming  note 
nf  «  crow  or  a  magpie  ;  its  single  voice  gave 
tbe  whole  thougbileas  tribe  warning,  and 
t.iaglu  them  in  good  lime  to  look  to  tWir 
safety. 

Nor  are  these  birds  lew  rttn  ark  able  for 
ibeir  insLincts  tlian  llieir  capacity  tor  instruc- 
lioiL  There  is  an  apparent  cunning  or  arch* 
^i^m  in  ibe  look  f^f  the  whole  tribe;  and  I 
uive  seen  crows  and  ravens  taught  to  fetch 
iud  carry  with  the  docility  of  a  spaniel  In- 
deed, it  h  often  an  exercise  that,  witliout  teach- 
[iig,  all  tljb  tribe  are  but  loo  fond  of.  Every 
kvlykfiOT^«whsit  a  passion  they  htive  Tor  shining 
substance 3 J  and  such  toys  as  some  of  ua  put  a 
r  Jue  upon.  A  whole  family  has  been  alarmed 
■  the  loss  of  a  ring  ;  every  servant  has  been 
•  -ttd,  and  every  creature  in  the  house,  con- 
-  nf  their  own  innocence,  suspected  each 
Qlher;  when,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  all,  it  has 
been  found  in  the  nest  of  a  lame  magpie  or  a 
jackdaw  y  that  noljody  had  ever  thought  of. 

However,  as  lliis  class  is  very  numerous^  it 
if  rial  to  be  supposed  that  the  manners  are 
Nlike  in  all  Some,  such  as  the  pigeon^  are 
gentle  and  serviceable  to  man;  others  are 
cicij^ious,  capricious,  and  noisy.  In  a  few 
p^etier^l  characters  they  all  agree  ;  namely,  in 
iiaTing  hoarse  voices,  ahght  active  bodies,  and 
i  facility  of  flight,  that  baflles  even  the  hold- 
er of  the  rapaciijus  kinds  in  the  pursuit,  I 
will  begin  with  ihoae  birds  wliich  most  pro- 
perly ii}t3Ly  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class,  and 
go  on  till  1  finish  with  the  pigeon,  a  harmless 
ird^  that  resembles  this   tribe  in  little  else 

ccpt  their  size*  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
ihade  uniting  the  pie  and  the  sparrow  kind 
into  tme  general  picture. 

It  i^  not  to  be  expected  tl^it  in  this  skutch 
af  the  great  magazine  of  nature,  we  can  stop 
^inglv  to  contemplate  every  object.  To  des- 
cribe the  number  thatofieri  w^iuld  be  tedious, 
<t!id  I  he  similitude  that  one  bears  to  another 
would  make  the  history  disgusting*  Aa  a 
la^ijjrimn  in  relating  the  action  uf  some  noble 

ople  dofis  not  stop  to  give  the  character  of 
irery  private  man  in   the  army,  httt  only  of 

ich  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their  con- 

tict,   courage,  or   treachery  ;  so  should   the 
ctorian  of  nature   only  seize  upon  the  most 

rikmg  object  before  him;  and  having  given 

ie  common  account  of  the  most  remarkahlep 

fer   the    peculiarities  of  the  rest  to   their 
tiicral    desori prion. 


CHAP,  ir 

OF  THE  RATKPf,  THE  CROW,  AND  TEStR 

AFFIMTIKS.^ 

TttK  Raven,  the  Carrion-cmw,  and  the  Rook, 
are  birds  so  well  known,  that  a   lortg  descrip- 


'  Five  speeifjs  of  the  genus  Corviis  occur  ifi  BrUam: 
— ^tbtr  nveri,  the  CBrriuti-eto^v,  Uie  hood td-i; raw,  tJte 
rtMjk,  and  tlte  jickditw.  'Jliey  are  aEI  perms nejitly  re- 
sUhuL  1  he  mapfiia  difTers  ^  much  from  lh«  rest  in 
thu  elongation  of  the  taij,  I  he  compBraLlTe  shortness  of 
the  wiiLns,  iju!  stmne  dthur  drcitmstances,  that  scvt^rd 
writers  tiaT«)  referi-t!d  H  to  a  separate?  gi±iiu^  i  hut  the  hiU, 
Llie  feet,  and  lh«  organs  in  gent  I'd ,  are  eo  simiiaiv  that 
the!f(f  wautd  he  littb  r^asoti  for  setting  it  apitt,  iflr^re 
there  not  other  f;|)«rie&  having  more  disEimilai^  features. 
Each  speties  di tiers  greatly  m  many  of  its  hubits,  so 
that  I  am  UTiablc,  from  my  own  ah^uTvttion,  to  arrive  al 
more  gent^id  cont'lu^iotis  than  those  giii-n  rUovo.  In 
fat"!,  fivery  specii^ii  in  existenee  has  pet'niiarilii^f  lioih  hi 
hahits  and  structure,  which  reiidur  exiiJiKfed  generic 
rh^rarter?,  mppjifablt  to  hW  th«  hemg^  in  «n  as$unn@tt 
group,  im|iossibJe, 

The  raven,  (see  Plate  XV,  fig,  T.)  which  h  the  largeit 
ppecitis  of  the  craw  family,  ii  one  of  thu  rao*t  remark- 
able of  our  native  birds,  both  cm  account  of  it^  hahiLs, 
«nd  its  hi&toHcai^  Bupemitlous,  and  economical  relatiofi** 
With  a  grave  and  dignified  air  Jt  comhinta  great  &4tga- 
rity,  and  in  courage  is  not  mtttli  inferiojr  even  to  some 
of  the  rapacious  hirers. 

It  h  crufty,  vigilant^  and  shy^  bo  m  to  l>e  with  great 
d^iliuHy  approached,  unlets  ni  tJie  breeding  tea^un, 
wlieii  \is  bllectionate  comfem  for  its  young  hi  a  great 
tncBSure  ovetcoraea  its  liahitnal  distilte  to  the  prt^jtlmily 
of  man, — u  difcillke  which  h  the  result  of  prudttn  e  mor© 
tliaii  of  mere  timldityt  for  under  partjcular  circumstaticei 
it  wi!j  not  hesitAle  U>  make  advancea  whieh  a  timorous 
bird  ni>uld  no  dmiht  dt^em  extremely  hajstrdous,  Eitlier 
from  natural  iiiftincrt,  or  from  ohsisnratian  and  reflirction, 
it  &ppeftr9  to  knt^w  in  s^me  measure  Hie  power  of  its  arch 
eutmy ;  and  finding  that  its  uwri  faculties  arti  inauffidcnt 
to  eaible  it  to  counteract  his  de&truciivti  prop<  iisitiLS, 
ciure  fully  avoids  com  tug  within  his  reach.  On  the  otlitti 
Jistid  it  «ata  from  oft  the  same  carc«$ii  as  a  dog,  and 
taki^  its  stxtion  clo&e  la  an  ottor  devouring  its  prey, 
doubtless  bct-anse  its  vi|;llance  and  HiCtivity  suflico  to 
enable  it  to  elude  tlietr  i:|lbrt^  to  inflict  injury  upon  it; 
and  while  it  yields  to  ihe  ea^le,  It  drives  awiky  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  gutU  It  kntiwi,  the  distau<*e  too  at 
which  it  is  safe  from  a  man  armed  with  a  gun,  and  aU 
Jowf  the  shi;pherd  and  his  dop  to  come  much  tieaii^r 
than  the  S|]urtsman. 

When  searching  for  food  on  tiie  ground,  it  generaJly 
mLfks  with  a  steady  and  measured  pare,  like  (J^e  earrioii- 
crowj  the  hooded-crtJw,  a,rid  Ijie  rook ;  hut  under  excite- 
ment ft  occaiionalty  lefcj>s,  using  its  wiiig?^  at  the  samo 
tirao,  &9  when  driven  from  carrkm  by  &  doc:,  or  wlitn 
escafiing  from  its  fellows  with  h  fiagment  of  flesh  or  in* 
tefitiue.  ltd  fiifilit  m  commonly  tteady  and  rather  alow, 
md  is  pcrfi>rmed  by  reguSarly-tSmed  be«ts  of  it^  extend I'd 
vrins^s,  the  neck  and  feet  being  relrai^ted;  hut  it  cui 
urge  its  S|}eed  to  a  great  degree  of  rapidityi,  so  is  to 
overtalte  an  e^gle  or  even  a  hawk,  when  passing  near  iU 
fiesta  In  fine  wel^ther  it  often  soars  to  a  vast  height,  in 
the  manntr  of  the  hhda  just  menttoned,  uud  t!oat£:  as  i| 
weru  at  ease  higli  over  the  mountnin  top*.  Some  na- 
tu  rati  its  observing  birds  thus  engaged,  have  imiigiued 
ih«m  to  be  seaii'hing  for  Jood,  and  h-ave  eorise^tueatly 
Qjnu^ed  their  naders  with  marvellous  accounts  of  thi» 
UiKtances  fill  ^vhich  the  esfi<e  can  >ry/^  M^  >  l''f t  hi^^ 
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tion  would  but  obscure  our  ideas  of  tliem.  The 
raven  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  distin« 
guished  from  the  rest  not  only  by  his  size,  but 
by  his  bill  being  somewhat  more  hooked  than 


they  patiently  watched,  they  might  have  found  that  the 
quiet  toaiings  of  the  raven  and  the  rapacious  species 
hare  no  reference  to  prey.  On  the  other  lumd,  it  may 
rometimes  be  observed  gliding  along,  and  every  now  and 
then  shifting  its  course,  in  the  heaviest  gales,  whert 
scarcely  another  bird  can  be  seen  abroad.  Although 
there  ii  not  much  reason  for  calling  it  '*  the  tempest- 
loving  raven,"  it  would  be  a  severe  storm  indeed  that 
would  keep  it  at  home  when  a  carcase  was  in  view. 

Having  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  this  species  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  I 
shall  describe  its  manners  a^  observed  by  me  in  those 
dreary,  but  to  the  naturalist,  highly  interesting  islands. 
There  the  raven,  in  search  of  food,  may  be  seen,  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  along  the 
rocky  shores,  on  the  sand  fords,  tlie  sides  of  the  hills, 
the  inland  moors,  and  the  mountain  tops.  It  flies  at  a 
moderate  height,  proceeding  rather  slowly,  deviating  to 
either,  sailing  at  intervals,  and  sekiom  uttering  any 
sound.  When  it  has  discovered  a  dead  sheep,  it  alights 
on  a  stooe,  a  peat  bank,  or  other  eminence,  folds  up  its 
wings,  looks  around,  and  croaks.  It  then  advances 
nearer,  eyes  its  prey  with  attention,  leaps  upon  it,  and 
in  a  half-crouching  attitude  examines  it.  Finding  mat. 
ters  as  it  wished,  It  croaks  aloud,  picks  out  an  eye,  de- 
vours part  of  the  tongue  if  that  organ  be  protruded,  and 
lastly  atUcks  the  subcaudal  region.  By  this  time  ano- 
f  her  raven  has  usually  come  up.  They  perforate  the  ab- 
domen, drag  out  and  swallow  portions  of  the  intestines, 
and  continue  to  feast  until  satiated  or  disturbed.  Some- 
limes,  especially  should  it  be  winter,  they  are  joined  by 
a  great  black-backed  gull,  or  even  a  herring  gull,  which, 
although  at  first  shy,  are  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  plunder;  but  should  an  eagle  arrive,  both  they 
and  the  gulls  retire  to  a  short  distance,  the  former  wait- 
ing patiently,  the  latter  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
uttering  plaintive  cries,  until  the  intruder  departs.  When 
the  carcase  is  that  of  a  larger  animal  than  a  sheep,  they 
do  not  however  fly  ofl*,  although  an  eagle  or  even  a  dog 
should  arrive.  *'  Peris  convivialis,"  observes  Linnieus, 
and  the  fact  is  proverbial  in  the  Hebrides,  where  this 
bird  is  named  Biadhtach,  and  where  biadhtaclid,  which 
etymologically  is  analogous  to  ravening,  signifies  asso. 
dating  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  making  merry. 
These  observations  I  have  made  while  lying  in  wait  in 
little  huts  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  eagles 
and  ravens  from  them.  The  Utter  I  have  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  for  hours,  that  they  might  attract  the 
former  to  the  carrion  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  been 
enabled  to  watch  tlieir  actions  when  they  were  perfectly 
unrestrained. 

Although  the  raven  is  omin'vorous,  its  chief  food  is 
carrion,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  carcases  of  sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  dolphins  and 
cetaceous  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  flshes  that  have 
been  cast  ashore.  In  autumn  it  sometimes  commits 
great  havock  among  the  barley,  and  in  spring  it  ooca- 
sionally  destroys  young  lambs.  It  has  also  been  accused 
of  killing  diseased  sheep  by  picking  out  their  eyes:  but 
of  this  I  have  obtained  no  satisfactory  evidence.  It  an- 
noys the  housewives  by  sometimes  flying  ofl"  with  young 
poultry,  and  especially  by  breaking  and  sucking  eggs 
which  the  ducks  or  hens  may  have  deposited,  as  they 
frequently  do,  among  the  herbage. 

In  these  islands,  should  a  horse  or  a  cow  die,  as  in  my 
younger  days  was  very  frequently  the  case  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  after  a  severe  winter  or  spring,  or 
should  a  grampus  or  other  large  cetaceous  animal  be  cast 
on  the  <hore,  the  ravens  speedily  assemble,  and  remain 


that  of  the  rest  As  for  Ibe  carrion*crow  and 
the  rook,  they  so  strongly  resemble  each  other, 
both  in  make  and  size,  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  asunder.     The  chief  difference 

in  the  neighbourhood  until  they  have  devoured  it.  A 
large  herd  of  grampuses,  delphinus  oira,  having  been 
driven  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pabbay  on  tlie  sand  beach 
of  that  island,  which  is  one  of  tliose  in  tiie  Sound  of 
Hairis,  an  amacing  number  of  ravens  soon  collected 
from  all  quarters,  and  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
feast  upon  the  carca<es.  By  the  time  when  this  supply 
€i  food  was  exhausted,  autumn  was  advancing,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  alarmed  lest,  should  the  ravens  pro- 
long their  stay,  they  should  attack  their  barley,  which 
was  their  main  stay,  as  they  depended  chiefly  upon  it 
for  the  means  of  paying  their  rents,  a  regular  system  of 
illicit  distillation  baring,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  be 
guessed,  been  permitted  for  many  years.  Various  expe- 
dients were  tried  in  vain,  until  at  length  a  scheme  \rta 
devised  by  one  Pinlay  Morison  which  produced  the  de- 
sired eflect.  The  ravens  retired  at  night  to  a  low  clitl 
on  the  east  side  of  tlte  island,  where  they  slept  crowded 
together  on  the  shelves.  Finlay  and  a  few  ctiosen  com- 
panions, intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal  Assures 
and  projections  of  the  rock,  made  their  way  after  mid- 
night to  the  roosts  of  the  ravens,  caught  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  and  carried  them  off*  alive.  They 
then  plucked  ofl*  all  their  feathers  excepting  those  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  and  in  the  morning  when  their  com- 
panions weru  leaving  their  places  of  repose,  let  loose 
among  them  these  live  scare-crows.  The  ravens,  terri. 
fled  by  the  appearance  of  those  strange-looking  creatures 
which  it  seems  they  failed  to  recognize  as  their  oini 
kinsfolk,  betook  themselves  to  flight  in  a  body,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  island.  It  was  in  this  numerous  con* 
gregation  of  ravens  that  the  white  individual  of  wbkh 
I  have  already  made  mention  occurred,  and  which  the 
people,  considering  it  as  the  royal  bird,  regarded  with  a 
kind  of  superstitious  reverence.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  whale  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  farm  of  Big 
Scarista,  I  have  seen,  these  birds  impatiently  wailing  oti 
the  rocks  around,  until  the  people  who  were  flencing  il 
went  home,  canying  creels  full  of  the  flesh  with  them 
for  domestic  consumption,  when  the  ravens  descended 
to  the  carcase,  and  gorged  themselves  with  all  haste. 

The  voice  of  the  raven  is  a  hoarse  croak,  resembling 
the  syllable  Crock  or  Cmck  /  but  It  also  emits  a  note  not 
unlike  the  sound  of  a  sudden  gulp,  or  the  syllable  Chtck, 
which  it  seems  to  utter  when  In  a  sportive  mood;  for 
although  ordinarily  grave,  the  raven  sometimes  indulges 
in  a  frolic,  performing  somersets  and  various  evolutions 
in  the  air,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  rook. 

Taken  from  the  nest  when  nearly  able  to  fly,  the  raren 
is  easily  reared,  very  soon  learns  to  feed  by  itself,  and 
becomes  an  amusing,  although  occasionally  mischievous 
pet.  It  defends  itself  against  dogs  and  cats  with  great 
courage  and  success,  and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce 
words  with  considerable  accuracy.  Numerous  stories 
are  told  of  its  thieving  propensities;  but  let  one  suffice: 
"  We  have  been  assured,"  says  MonUgu,  *'  by  a  gentle- 
man of  veracity,  tliat  his  butler  having  missed  a  great 
many  silver  spoons  and  other  articles,  without  being  able 
to  detect  the  thief  for  some  time,  at  last  observed  aume 
raven  with  one  in  his  mouth,  and  watched  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  where  he  found  more  than  a  dozen." 

I  know  no  British  bird  possessed  of  more  estimable 
qualities  than  the  raven.  His  constitution  is  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  most  violent  tem- 
pests, and  to  subsist  amidst  the  most  intense  cold ;  he 
is  strong  enough  to  repel  any  bird  of  his  own  size,  and 
his  spirit  is  such  as  to  Induce  him  to  attack  even  the 
eagle ;  his  aflection  towards  his  mate  and  young  is  great, 
although  not  superior  to  that  manifested  by  many  other 
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to  be  found  between  them  lies  in  the  bill  of 
the  rook;  which,  by  being  frequently  thrust 
into  the  ground  to  fetch  out  grubs  and  earth- 
urornis,  is  bare  of  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes, 

binb;  in  mg^city  h«  is  not  txoelled  by  tnjr  other  tpo- 
ci«;  Hid  his  power  of  vision  is  st  least  equal  to  that  of 
roost  oUiors,  not  excepting  the  birds  of  prey,  for  he  is 
geueially  tlie  first  to  discover  a  carcase.  To  man,  how. 
ever,  be  seems  to  be  more  injurious  tban  useful,  as  he  is 
aeciucd  of  killing  sickly  sheep,  sometimes  destroys 
Iambs,  and  frequently  carries  off  the  young  and  eggs  of 
domestic  poultiy.  For  this  reason  he  is  generally  pro. 
icribed,  and  in  mniiy  districts  a  price  Is  put  upon  his 
bead;  but  his  instinct  and  reason  suffice  to  keep  the  race 
from  materialljr  diminishing.  As  bis  ilesh  is  not  pala- 
table, it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  be  useful  in  the  do- 
mtstic  state.  He  seems  to  have  fewer  feathered  ene- 
mies tban  most  other  birds;  for  although  he  may  often 
be  seen  pursuing  gulls^  hawks,  and  eagles,  I  have  never 
observed  any  species  attacking  him,  with  the  exception 
of  tbc  domestic  cock,  which  I  have  seen  give  batUe  to 
lum,  and  even  drive  him  off.  It  has  been  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  rooks  assail  him  in  defence  of  their  young, 
and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  for  the  weakest 
bird  will  often  in  such  a  case  attack  the  most  powerful 
and  rapacious. 
Tbs  atrriom^fvtp  is  so  intimately  allied  to  the  raven. 


tut,  witbout  considering  its  infetior  sixe,  and  fome  dif- 
ferences in  the  forms  of  the  feathers,  one  might  be  apt 
to  cooiiDund  tbe  two  species.  Its  proportions  are  almost 
the  aame  as  those  of  the  raven,  the  body  being  ovate, 
rather  full  and  compact ;  the  neck  short  and  strong;  the 
bead  large,  oblong,  and  somewhat  convex  above. 

Tbe  carrion..crow  is  very  uncommon  in  the  northern 
Bad  middle  parts  of  Scotland;  but  in  the  southern  divi. 
•ion  of  that  coimtry,  and  in  England,  is  much  more  nu- 
merous tban  the  raven  or  the  hooded^arow.  It  roosts  in 
trees  and  on  rocks,  beukes  itself  in  search  of  food  to  the 
open  moors,  hilljr  pastures,  fields,  and  shores,  and  preys 
on  small  quadrupeds,  young  hares  and  rabbiu,  young 
birds,  eggs,  cnisCacea,  molluscs,  worms,  grubs,  and 
giaia.  lu  principal  food  however  Is  carrion  of  all  kinds ; 
end  it  not  unfirequently  destroys  young  lambs  and  sickly 
ibeep.  Montagu  states  that  he  has  seen  it  pursue  a 
pigeon,  and  strike  one  dead  from  the  top  of  a  bam.  As 
t  proof  of  its  being  occasionally  granivorous,  like  tbe 
nten,  1  may  mentiosi  tkmt  I  found  the  stomach  of  one 
tbst  hid  been  trapped  in  Linlithgowshire  in  November 
1834,  filled  with  oat  seeds. 

The  cn»w  is  in  generals  solitary  bird,  or  rather  keeps 
in  psin,  although,  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
bod,  several  individuals  may  occasionally  be  seen  toge- 
thtr.  Its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  raven,  being 
gencrUIy  sedate  and  direct,  perlormed  by  regularly-tlmed 
Saps,  the  wings  stretched  out  to  their  full  extent,  so  that 
the  outer  primaries  are  separated  for  nearly  half  their 
length.  Its  mode  of  walking  is  also  similar,  and  its  cry 
i«  a  croak,  clearer  and  less  sonorous  than  that  of  the 
nvsn.  At  a  disUnce  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  tbe  rook;  but  one  who  attends  to  small  differences 
of  form  and  habiU  may  readily  distinguish  the  two  spe. 
eies.  The  rook  is  lees  compact,  and  the  feathers  of  its 
•hdominal  region  project  more,  while  its  mode  of  walk- 
ing is  quKker,  and  it  keeps  its  bill  more  inclined 
»»wards  tbe  ground.  At  hand,  the  species  are  rery 
mBlydktinguished,  the  rook  having  a  bill  of  a  diflerent 
fonn,  and  the  feathers  at  iU  base  being  abraded.  Ai- 
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sod  appears  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  differs 
also  in  the  purple  splendour  or  gloss  of  its  fea- 
thers, which  in  the  carrion-crow  are  of  a  dirty 
black.     Nor  is  it  amiss  to  make  those  distinc* 


though  it  is  said  by  several  ornithologists  to  breed  with 
the  carrion-crow,  and  has  even  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  the  mme  species,  I  have  never  seen  it  consort- 
ing with  that  bird,  even  casually. 

It  nestles  in  rocks  and  tall  trees,  beginning  as  early  as 
February  to  construct  or  repair  its  nest,  whidi  is  bulky, 
composed  of  twig*,  and  lined  with  moss,  straws^  wool, 
hair,  and  other  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  of  a  ratlier  elongated  ovate  Ibrm,  pale  bluisb.green> 
spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  umber  or  dove-brown  and 
purplish-grey.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  nearly  destitute 
of  spots,  and  occasionally  they  are  closely  freckled  all 
over  with  light  brown. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  reven,  by 
its  inferior  sin,  and  the  shortness  of  the  anterior  cervi* 
cal  feathers.  From  the  rook  it  is  ttiU  more  easily  dis 
tinguished,  the  bristly  feathere  over  the  bill  remaining 
entire  in  it,  while  in  that  bird  they  are  abraded;  tbe 
texture  and  tints  of  the  plumage  are  also  different,  as 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  descriptions.  The  car- 
rion-crow is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  American 
crow,  Corvus  Americanus,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
sidered identical,  mtUI  the  di^rences  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Audubon;  (see  Omith.  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  S23.)  I 
have  carefully  compared  skins  of  the  two  species,  and 
am  convinced  that  they  are  diflerent* 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  a  state  of  domestication 
shows  tbe  same  thieving  propensities  as  the  raven  and 
jackdaw,  carrying  off  to  some  hiding-place  whatever 
articles  strike  Its  fancy.  In  activity  and  liveliness  he 
is  intermediate  between  the  birds  Just  mentioned  ;  like 
them  be  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice ; 
and  his  actions  afford  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  leathered  pets,  as  he  becomes  very  familiar  with  his 
friends,  repels  his  canine  foee,  and  contrives  to  console 
himself  lor  the  kiss  of  liberty  in  tbe  best  way  he  caii; 
although  if  his  wings  are  left  uncut  he  generally  endea^ 
voura  to  regain  his  freedom. 

According  to  Temminck,  the  carrionKsrow  is  dispersed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  Western  Europe,  but  is  rare  io 
the  eastern  parts.     It  has  not  been  found  in  America. 

The  koodtd^ermo  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  carrion- 


crow,  that,  were  the  colours  the  same  in  both,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  di&tinguish  them.  Some  per- 
sons indeed  have  considered  the  two  as  probably  forming 
only  a  single  species  ;  but  in  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree 
with  them,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated.  The  ge- 
neral form  and  sise  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  tbe 
species  just  mentioned.  The  bill  is  simost  precisely 
similar,  or,  if  diflerent  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
robust 

The  hooded. crow  is  very  abundant  in  the  Hebrides, 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  most  parts  of  the 
northern  and  middle  divisions  of  Scotland  ;  but  is  rare 
in  the  southern  division,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  we 
proceed  southward.  It  is  not  conAned  to  the  coast,  but 
is  met  with  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Grampians,  and 
other  inland  districts;  but  in  winter  few  individuals  are 
found  in  the  interior.  Although  somewhat  more  social 
tban  tbe  carrion-crow  or  tbe  raven,  it  is  not  gregarious, 
for  although  four  or  live  individuals  may  often  be  seen 
together,  more  than  tliat  number  seldom  convene  unless 
.when  attracted  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food.     It  d^ 
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lions,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  suffer, 
ed  for  its  similitude  to  the  carrion-crow  ;  and 
thus  a  harmless  bird,  that  feeds  only  upon  in- 
sects  and  com,  has  been  destroyed  for  another 

rives  Its  lubsistence  from  carrion,  dead  ftsh,  crabs, 
echini,  mollusca,  larvK,  grain,  and  other  matten,  it 
being  fiilly  as  promiscuous  a  feeder  as  tAie  carrion-crow 
or  the  rsTon,  aitbough  it  certainly  prefers  fish  and  mol- 
lusca  to  large  carcases,  and  verj  rarely  feeds  upon  a 
stranded  whale,  or  even  a  domestic  animal.  Young 
lambs  are  &vourite  delicacies,  and  in  severe  seasons, 
when  summer  In  vain  struggles  with  winter,  sometimes 
afford  an  abundant  temporary  supply,  i  am  not,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  believe  that  the  hooded-crow  often  de- 
stroys these  animals,  nor  that  it  ventures  to  attack  sickly 
sheep.  It  never  disputes  a  prize  with  the  raven,  much 
less  the  eagle,  nor  will  it  advance  so  near  to  a  dog  as  the 
former  of  these  birds,  which  it  resembles  In  vigilance 
and  cunning,  but  without  showing  equal  boldness. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  hilnt  of  the  hooded- 
crow  is  one  which  most  persons  who  have  observed  it 
consider  as  indicative  of  the  approach  of  rain,  but  which 
I  have  not  found  to  have  any  connection  with  that  phe- 
nomenon. In  quiet,  and  more  especially  in  dull  close 
weatlier,  one  of  them,  perched  on  a  stone  or  crag,  con- 
tinues to  croak  for  a  k>ng  time,  being  responded  to  at 
intervals  by  another  that  has  taken  a  station  at  some  dis- 
tance. Its  voice  Is  not  so  loud  or  clear  as  that  of  the 
carrion-crow,  but  resolves  Itself  into  a  rather  harsh  sound 
re^mbling  the  syllable  CIrOff,  pronounced  by  a  genuine 
Aberdotiian.  On  ordinaiy  occasions,  its  flight  is  pecu- 
liarly sedate,  being  peHbrmed  by  regularly-timed  slow 
beats ;  but  when  necessary.  It  can  be  greatly  accelerated, 
although  It  never  equals  in  rapidity  that  of  the  raven. 
It  also  walks  In  the  same  staid  manner  as  the  carrion- 
crow  and  the  rook,  and  in  general  wears  a  grave  aspect, 
demeaning  itself  so  as  if  it  were  not  disposed  to  indulge 
in  unbecoming  levity.  It  rarely  molests  other  birds, 
nor  is  it  often  attacked  by  any. 

In  districts  frequented  by  it,  you  commonly  find  it 
along  the  shore,  sometimes  among  the  rocks,  searching 
for  crabs  and  shell-fish,  whicii  It  has  saga«Jty  enough, 
when  it  cannot  otherwise  open  them,  to  raise  in  the  air 
and  drop  to  the  ground;  sometimes  on  the  sandy  beach, 
especially  if  fish  or  echini  have  been  cast  up.  I'he  lat- 
ter are  so  frequently  devoured  by  them  in  the  Hebrides 
that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  hooded-crow's  cups 
— cragan-feanuaig.  GuUi^  «ven  the  strongest,  rarely 
dispute  with  them  on  s«k^  occasions,  but  impatiently 
walk  about  until  they  choose  to  fly  ofl*. 

Although  familiar  enough  with  this  species,  I  have 
never  observed  it  mount  high  into  the  air  like  the  raven, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing.  Nor  does  it  scour  the  hill 
tops  and  sides  In  the  same  free  and  bold  maimer,  but 
rather  has  a  skulking  habit,  and  prefers  remaining  on 
the  lower  grounds,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
whether  fresh  or  salt.  It  searches  the  moors,  however, 
for  eggs  and  young  birds,  and  commits  considerable  de- 
predations  upon  those  of  the  golden  plover  and  red 
grouse.  The  eggs  of  gulls  and  terns  it  does  not  venture 
to  seize  upon,  knowing  that  these  birds  would  join  In  at- 
tacking any  Intruder. 

It  is  said  by  some  to  assemble  at  times  in  very  large 
flocks,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  im- 
portant matter  referring  to  their  mutual  benefit:  but  I 
have  not  observed  any  such  conventions,  and  am  dis. 
posed  to  consider  them  as  merely  Imaginary.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  assemblies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  partners,  for,  according  to  my  observa- 
tkm,  they  remain  paired  all  the  year,  and  the  young  In- 
divlduals  can  easily  meet  without  having  a  general  con., 
vocation.  Several  authors  talk  of  their  building  in  trees ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  hooded-crow's  nest  elsewhere 


that  feeds  upon  carrion,  and  is  olten  destruc- 
tive among  young  poultry. 

The  manners  of  the  raven  and  the  carrion- 
crow  are  exactly  similar ;  they  both  feed  upoo 

than  on  a  rock,  and  generally  by  the  s<*a.  It  is  large, 
composed  of  twigs,  sea-weeds,  heath,  leathers,  and  straws, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  carrion-crow  and  raven.  The 
eggs,  from  four  to  six  or  seven  in  uumbery  but  generally 
five,  are  of  a  regular  ovate  form,  from  an  indi  and  a 
half  to  an  Inch  siud  eight  twelfths  long,  and  about  ooc 
and  a  twelfth  across ;  of  a  pale  bluish-green  tint,  marked 
all  over,  but  more  thickly  at  the  large  end,  with  obloog 
and  roundish  spots  of  greenish-broum  and  pale  purplish, 
gray.  They  vary  coniriderably  in  cokmr,  as  is  the  case 
with  tlie  other  species,  and  in  a  cabinet  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  nurion-crow.  The  young 
are  at  first  covered  with  blackish-gray  down. 

According  to  authors,  this  species  occurs  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  remaining  stationary  In  the  eastern  and  moun- 
tainous districts,  but,  as  M.  Temminck  alleges,  appear- 
ing  only  in  September  and  October  in  tlie  western  couiu 
tries,  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  is  stationary  all  the 
year,  although  many  individuals  may  probably  migrate 
southward ;  but  in  most  parts  of  England  it  appears  in 
October,  chiefly  along  this  coast,  and  on  the  extensive 
maritime  downs,  and  departs  In  March. 

The  Ti>ok  Is  more  slender  and  generally  somewhat 


smaller  than  the  carrion-crow,  which  it  greatly  resembles 
when  viewed  at  a  distance.  The  general  form,  however, 
is  moderately  full. 

All  day  long  you  may  find  the  rook  in  the  fields  or 
pastures,  diligently  searching  for  worms  and  grubs, 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  dry  cow.dung  with 
its  bill,  thrusting  It  deep  into  the  loose  soil,  or  digging 
among  tufts  of  grass  and  clover  to  extract  the  larvae  that 
find  harbour  amidst  their  roots.  At  this  season,  you 
often  observe  these  birds  scattered  over  the  moorhuid 
haunts  of  the  curlew  and  plover,  and  not  uofrequently 
on  the  sandy  or  muddy  beaches  exposed  by  the  lid^. 
Towards  evening,  collecting  into  large  straggling  flockf, 
and  uttering  their  foud  and  not  unpleasant  cries,  tbey 
return  to  their  roosts  on  the  tall  trees  of  some  antique 
mansion,  where  for  ages,  perhaps,  their  race  has  fixed 
its  abode.  During  long  droughts  they  experience  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence,  at  least  In  districts 
where  there  is  not  a  diversity  of  soil  and  a  variety  of 
scenery,  although  In  most  parts  of  Scotland  they  have  a 
choice  of  ground  which  renders  them  less  liable  to  le 
seriously  Incommoded  by  extremes  of  weather. 

In  their  distant  flights  they  commonly  proceed  at  a 
considerable  height,  moving  with  moderate  speed,  in  a 
straggling  disorderly  band,  often,  especially  at  the  out- 
set, with  much  noise.  Their  flight  is  of  that  kind  which 
I  call  sedate,  being  performed  by  regularly-timed  rather 
slow  beats  (^  the  expanded  wings,  direct,  without  un- 
dulations,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  protracted.  Some* 
times  on  one  of  their  excursions,  when  passing  over  A 
field  or  meadow  at  a  great  height,  something  in  it  ap- 
pears suddenly  to  attract  then*  attention,  and  they  de- 
scend headlong,  performing  singular  evoluticos  as  they 
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carrion  ;  thoy  fly  only  in  pairs  ;  and  will  des- 
troy other  birds,  if  they  can  take  them  by 
sorpriae.  But  it  is  very  (Ufierent  with  the  rook, 
the  daw,  and  the  Coniish  chough,  which  may 

turn  from  side  to  tide  and  wind  among  each  other.  In 
geneni,  howeTer,  they  settle  with  more  caution,  some- 
times ifying  repeatedly  over  the  groand,  often  dropping 
down  one  by  one,  and  occasionally  perching  for  a  while 
in  the  aeighbouring  trees  before  venturing  to  alight. 

The  cry  ef  the  rook  resembles  the  syllable  JCinxo, 
nxire  or  less  harsh  or  soft  according  to  occasion*  There 
is  great  diversity  in  the  voice  of  individuals,  some  hav- 
hig  much  louder  and  clearer  notes  than  others.  Al- 
though separately  their  cries  are  monotonous  and  dis- 
agreeable,  yet  from  a  large  flock,  and  at  some  distance, 
tbey  are  by  no  means  unpleasant :  and  those  who  have 
hcrome  habituated  to  the  noise  of  a  rookery,  do  not  ge. 
nerally  find  it  annojring. 

Although  the  staple  food  of  the  ruok  Is  Isrvas  and 
worms,  it  also  eats  slieiUftsh,  Crustacea,  coleopterous  in- 
sects, liards,  seeds,  especially  of  cereal  plants,  acorns, 
beech-jnits,  portions  of  roots  of  grasses,  and  in  winter 
even  turnips.  I  have  seen  rooks  picking  at  a  fish  on 
the  beach,  but  I  believe  they  never  devour  carrion,  al- 
though they  may  be  seen  about  a  dead  hone  or  cow 
Maiching  for  lams.  While  feeding,  they  freely  asso- 
ciate with  jackdaws,  and  even  gulls;  and  I  have  seen 
ft&rling*,  red-wings,  fieldfares  and  missel  thrushes  ming- 
ling with  them  without  much  apprehension  of  danger. 

Rooks  are  not  easily  shot  in  the  fields  unless  one  corns 
ftccidentaUy  upon  some  that  have  straggled  to  the  edge, 
for  they  are  commonly  shy  and  vigilant  At  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  calculate  upon  the  protection  which 
ikey  usually  receive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  breed- 
.ing  places,  and  are  less  shy  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  park 
than  on  the  dutant  pastures  and  in  the  ploughed  fields. 
In  the  neighboarhood  of  towns  they  are  always  more 
vary  than  in  the  country,  so  that  holding  out  a  gun  or  a 
stick,  or  even  the  arm,  or  standing  stock  still,  is  sure  to 
make  them  fly  ofi;  unless  they  be  several  hundred  yards 
distant. 
Id  fern  the  jaekdato  is  mere  compact,  and  in  action 


more  lively,  than  anv  other  British  bird  of  the  genus. 
It  is  ibout  the  rise  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with  the  body 
ofate,  the  neck  rather  short,  the  head  large,  the  feet, 
wkiss,  and  Uil  of  moderate  length. 

The  jackdaw  is  a  remarkably  active,  pert,  and  loqiia- 
ciotts  little  felk>w,  ever  cheerful,  always  on  the  alert,  and 
ready  either  for  business  or  frolic.  If  not  so  respectable 
ts  the  grave  and  sagacious  raven,  he  is  at  least  the  most 
pisasint  of  the  family,  and  withal  extremely  fond  of  so- 
riety,  for  not  content  with  having  a  flock  of  his  own  folk 
sbeoA  him,  he  often  thrusts  himself  into  the  midst  of  a 
gMg  of  rooks,  and  in  winter  sometimes  takes  up  bis 
ikode  entirely  with  them. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rook, 
•smewhat  more  rapid,  generally  extremely  wavering, 
the  bird  frequenUy  shifting  its  direction,  now  dashing 
downwards,  then  curving  up  again,  shooting  obliquely  to 
titbef  ride,  and  performino  as  many  evolutions  as  If  it 
copld  not  follow  a  direct  line,  which,  however,  it  somc- 


be  all  ranked  in  this  order.  They  are  sociable 
and  harmless ;  they  live  only  upon  insects  and 
grain ;  and  wherever  they  are,  instead  of  injur- 
ing other  birds,  they  seem  sentinels  for  the  whole 

times  does  when  in  great  haste.  It  is  also  extremely 
clamorous,  and  its  note  being  loud  and  clear,  resembling 
the  syllable  Km  or  Cam,  variously  modulated,  the  noise 
emitted  by  a  large  flock,  although  in  no  degree  mmical, 
is  for  from  being  unpleasant. 

Jackdaws  iniuibit  deserted  buildings,  steeples,  towers, 
and  high  rocks,  especially  those  along  the  coast.  Sally, 
ing  from  thence  at  early  dann,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  pastures,  meadows,  or  ploughed  fields,  to  search 
for  larvB,  worms,  Insects,  and  in  general  tlie  same  sort 
of  food  as  the  rooks,  with  which  they  often  associate  on 
their  excurrions.  They  walk  gracefully,  and  much  more 
smartly  than  the  rooks,  often  running  under  excitement, 
and  frequently  quarrelling  together,  although  without 
any  serious  results.  They  do  not  despise  carrion,  and 
on  the  shore  will  occasiooally  feed  on  ahell-fish,  Crusta- 
cea, and  fishes,  hsing  nearly  as  omnivorous  as  the  hooded- 
crows,  although  giving  a  decided  preference  to  larvse. 
They  are  scarcely  less  vigilant  than  the  rooks,  at  least 
while  iu  the  fields,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
within  shot  of  them:  but  In  the  breeding  season  one 
may  readily  procure  specimens  by  concealing  himself  in 
the  midst  of  their  haunts. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  habitually  or  occa- 
siooally  reride  in  the  heart  of  cities,  where  it  selects  a 
steeple,  a  church  tower,  or  any  other  high  building,  in 
which  it  can  find  a  sufiicient  number  of  secure  retreats. 
In  Edinbnrgh,  for  example,  it  frequents  Heriot'a  and 
Watson's  Hospitals,  the  University,  the  Infirmaiy,  the 
Chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  the  Castle,  although  in 
the  latter  it  is  chiefly  in  the  rock  that  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  In  the  country,  ruinous  castles  are  its  fovourite 
phwes  of  resort,  and  it  is  found,  for  example,  at  Dunot- 
tar,  Rosslyn,  and  Tantallon  Castles,  and  the  buildings 
on  the  Bass.  It  also  not  unfrequently  finds  refuge  in 
high  rocks,  as  at  the  Cove  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  other 
places  along  the  coast ;  and  in  defect  of  more  agreeable 
lodgings,  will  sometimes  settle  in  a  wood. 

In  these  places  also  it  nestles,  as  well  as  not  unfre. 
quently  in  the  interior  of  chimneys  in  which  fire  is  not 
kept.  The  nest  is  fixed  in  any  convenient  recess,  on  a 
cornice  or  other  projecting  part  of  a  building,  in  the 
hole  of  a  spout,  or,  in  short,  in  any  place  that  seems 
suitable.  It  has  a  base-work  of  sticks,  on  which  is  laid 
a  quantity  of  straw,  wool,  feathers,  and  other  soft  ma- 
terials.  I'he  eggs  are  from  four  to  seven,  generally  five, 
of  a  regular  oval  form,  broader  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  those  of  the  other  species,  much  lighter  also, 
being  of  a  very  pale  greenish- blue,  or  rather  bluish- 
white,  covered,  mora  profusely  at  the  larger  end, 
with  small,  round,  separated  spots  of  dark  brown  and 
pale  purplish.  They  vaiy  in  length  from  an  inch  and 
four  twelfths  to  an  inch  and  six  twelfths.  In  diameter 
from  eleven  and  a  half  twelfths  to  a  twelfth  more.  The 
eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  May,  and  the  young  are 
abroad  by  the  end  of  June. 

Jackdaws  often  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  food 
in  the  streets,  which  they  frequent  more  especially  in 
the  mornings,  along  with  pigeons,  and  sometimes  rooks. 
On  these  occasions  they  pick  up  the  refuse  of  whatever 
serves  as  food  to  man.  Like  tlie  starling  and  the  mag- 
pie, th^  sometimes  alight  on  sheep  and  cattle,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  the  ticks  and 
other  animals  among  their  hair.  Tbey  are  not  so  shy  as » 
rooks  when  in  privileged  places,  enter  a  garden  with 
little  fear,  and  are  easily  enticed  to  a  particular  spot  by 
placing  food  for  them.  Thus  In  towns,  persons,  for 
amusement,  draw  them  to  their  windows,  along  vvith 
pigeons  and  sparrows;  but  they  are  always  more  suspi- 
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feathered  creation.  It  will  be  proper,  there- 
fore, to  describe  these  two  sorts  according  to  their 
respective  appetites,  as  they  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  very  strong  similitude  they 
bear  to  each  other  in  their  colour  and  forma- 
tion. 

The  raven  is  a  bird  found  in  every  region 
of  the  world ;  strong  and  hardy,  he  is  unin- 
fluenced by  the  changes  of  the  weather ;  and 
when  other  birds  seem  numbed  with  cold,  or 
pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  active  and 
healthy,  busily  employed  in  prowling  for  prey, 
or  sporting  in  the  coldest  atmosphere.  As  the 
heats  at  the  line  do  not  oppress  him,  so  he 
bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries  with  equal 
indifference.  He  is  sometimes  indeed  seen 
milk  white;  and  this  may  probably  be  the 
effect  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north.  It 
is  most  likely  that  this  change  is  wrought 
upon  him  as  upon  most  other  animals  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  where  their  robes,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  assume  the  colour  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  As  in  old  age,  when 
the  natural  heat  decays,  the  hair  grows  gray, 
and  at  last  white ;  so  among  these  animals  the 
cold  of  the  climate  may  produce  a  similar 
languish  men  t  of  colour,  and  may  shut  up  those 
pores  that  conveyed  the  tincturing  fluids  to 
the  extremest  parts  of  the  body. 

However  this  may  be,  white  ravens  are 
often  shown  among  us,  which  I  have  heard 
some  say,  are  rendered  thus  by  art ;  and  this 
we  could  readily  suppose,  if  they  were  as  easily 
changed  in  their  colour,  as  they  are  altered  in 
their  habits  and  dispositions.  A  raven  may 
be  reclaimed  to  almost  every  purpose  to  which 
birds  can  be  converted.  He  may  be  trained 
up  for  fowling  like  a  hawk  ;  he  maybe  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel ;  he  may  be 
taught  to  speak  like  a  parrot ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught 
to  sing  like  a  man.  I  have  heard  a  raven 
sing  the  Black  Joke  with  great  distinctness, 
truth,  and  humour. 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a  do- 
mestic,  he  has  many  qualities  that  render  him 
rxtremely  amusing.  Busy,  inquisitive,  and 
impudent,  he  goes  every  where  ;  afironts  and 
drives  ofT  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the 
poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous  in  cuU 

cious  than  these  birds,  and  on  obtaining  a  morsel,  rather 
than  eat  it  at  once,  usually  fly  ofT  with  it  to  some  more 
secure  place. 

The  jackdaw  is  generally  distributed  in  England  and 
Scotland,  although  there  are  large  tracts,  the  outer  He. 
brides  for  example,  in  which  it  does  not  occur.  It  is 
represented  as  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  bas  not  been  found  in  America. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
it,  particularly  Corvus  bengalensis.  Taking  European 
birds  only  into  consideration,  it  forms  the  transition  to 
the  magpie. — jibridged  from  MacgUXivray'a  History  of 
Brituh  Birds. 


tivating  the  good  will  of  the  cook-maid ,  who 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  family.  Bui 
then,  with  the  amusing  qualities  of  a  favourite, 
he  often  also  has  tlie  vices  and  defects.  He  is 
a  glutton  by  nature,  and  a  thief  by  habit  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  petty  depredations 
on  the  pantry  or  the  larder  ;  he  soars  at  more 
magnificent  plunder ;  at  spoils  that  be  can 
neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy  ;  but  which,  like  a 
miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with  having  the  ntis- 
faction  of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplat- 
ing in  secret  A  piece  of  money,  a  tea-spoon, 
or  a  ring,  are  always  tempting  baits  to  his 
avarice  ;  these  ho  will  slily  seize  upon,  and,  if 
not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  state,  the  raven  is  an  active  and 
greedy  plunderer.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him  ;  whether  his  prey  be  living  or  long  dead 
it  is  all  the  same,  he  falls  to  with  a  voracious 
appetite ;  and,  when  he  has  gorged  himself,  flies 
to  acquaint  his  fellows,  that  they  may  parw 
ticipate  of  the  spoil.  If  the  carcase  be  already 
in  the  possession  of  some  more  powerful  ani- 
mal, a  wolf,  a  fox,  or  a  dog,  the  raven  sits  at  a 
little  distance,  content  to  continue  an  humble 
spectator  till  they  have  done.  If  in  his  flights 
he  perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion,  and  his  scent 
is  so  exquisite  that  he  can  smell  it  at  a  vasl 
distance,  he  then  contents  himself  with  more 
unsavoury  food,  fruits,  insects,  and  the  acei* 
dental  dessert  of  a  dunghill. 

This  bird  chiefly  builds  its  nests  in  trees, 
and  lays  five  or  six  e^gs,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
marked « with  small  brownish  spots.  They 
live  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  they 
frequent,  in  great  numbers,  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  cities,  where  they  are  useful  in 
devouring  those  carcases  that  would  otherwise 
putrefy  and  infect  the  air.  They  build  in 
high  trees  or  old  towers,  in  the  beginning  of 
March  with  us  in  England,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  as  the  spring  is  more  or  less  advanced 
for  the  season.  But  it  is  not  always  near 
towns  that  they  fix  their  retreats ;  they  often 
build  in  unfrequented  places,  and  drive  all 
other  birds  from  their  vicinity.  They  will 
not  permit  even  their  young  to  keep  in  the 
same  district,  but  drive  them  off  when  they 
are  sufiiciently  able  to  shift  for  themselyea 
Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Isles,  avers,  that  there  are  three  little  islands 
among  the  number,  which  are  occupied  by  a 
pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  ofl"  all  other 
birds  with  great  cries  and  impetuosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  dc 
in  picking  out  the  eyes  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
when  they  find  them  sick  and  helpless,  a  vulgar 
respect  is  paid  them,  as  being  the  birds  that 
fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness.  This 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  as  the  Romans  themselves, 
who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it^  froo.* 
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motives  of  fear,  the  roost  profound  veneration.' 
One  of  these  that  bad  been  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  flew 
down  into  the  shop  of  a  tailor,  who  took  mudh 
delight  in  the  visits  of  bis  new  acquaintance. 
He  taught  the  bird  several  tricks;  but  par- 
ticalarly  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  the  whole  royal  family. 
The  tailor  was  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  those 
who  came  to  see  this  wonderful  raven,  till  an 
envious  neighbour,  displeased  at  the  tailor's 
soccessy  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived  the  tailor 
of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.  The  Romans, 
how^ever,  took  the  poor  tailor's  part;  they 
panished  the  man  who  offered  the  injury,  and 
gave  the  raven  all  the  honours  of  a  magni* 
licent  interment 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds ; 
and  the  raven  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  roost 
long-lived  of  the  number.  Uesiod  asserts, 
that  a  raven  will  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man  ;  but  though  this  is  fabulous,  it  is  certain 
that  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  live 
near  a  hundred  years.  This  animal  seems 
possessed  of  those  qualities  that  generally  pro- 
duce  longevity,  a  good  appetite,  and  great  ex- 
ercise.  In  clear  weather,  the  ravens  fly  in 
fairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a  deep  loud 
Boise,  different  from  that  of  their  usual  croak- 
ing. 

The  carrion-crow  resembles  the  raven  in 
ifs  appetites,  its  laying,  and  manner  of  bring. 
ing  up  its  young.  It  only  differs  in  being 
less  bold,  less  docile,  and  less  favoured  by 
mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a 
more  harmless  train,  that  have  no  carnivorous 
appetites,  but  only  feed  upon  insects  and  corn. 
The  Royston  (or  hooded)  crow  is  about  the 
size  of  the  two  former.  The  breast,  belly, 
back,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  being  of  a 
pale  ash  colour;  the  head  and  wings  glossed 
over  with  a  fine  blue.  He  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage,  visiting  this  kingdom  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  He 
breeds,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions;  and  his  nest  is  common 
enough  in  trees  in  Ireland.  The  jackdaw 
is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  asb-coloured 


1  In  seven]  passages,  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  ominous 
ehararter  of  the  ra%'en. 

**  The  raTeo  bimelf  ii  hrnvM 
That  croaks  the  Attal  entrance  of  DuDcan 
Uuder  my  battlements.' 

Maebeth^  Act  i.  Scene  ft. 

"It  eomee  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raren  o'er  the  hifeeted  bouse, 
Botfiiv  to  all." 

OlMZs^Aai  SeeQe4. 

See  also  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 


on  the  breast  and  belly.  He  u  not  above  the 
size  of  a  pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious. 
His  head  is  large  for  the  size  of  his  body, 
which,  as  has  been  remarked,  argues  him  in. 
genious  and  crafty.  He  builds  in  steeples 
old  castles,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or 
six  eggs  in  a  season.  The  Cornish  chough 
is  like  a  jackdaw,  but  bigger,  and  almost  the 
size  of  a  crow.  The  bill,  feet,  and  legs,  are 
long  like  those  of  a  jackdaw,  but  of  a  red 
colour;  and  the  plumage  is  black  all  over. 
It  frequents  rocks,  old  castles,  and  churches 
by  the  sea  side,  like  the  daw ;  and  with  the 
same  noisy  assiduity.  It  is  only  seen  along 
the  western  coasts  of  England.  These  are 
birds  very  similar  in  their  manners,  feeding 
on  grain  and  insects,  living  in  society,  and 
often  suffering  general  castigation  from  the 
flock  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods 
and  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very 
midst  of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and 
security.  In  these  it  establishes  a  kind  of 
legal  constitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are 
excluded  from  coming  to  live  among  them, 
and  none  suffered  to  build  but  acknowledged 
natives  of  the  place.  I  have  often  amused 
myself  with  observing  their  plan  of  policy 
from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks 
upon  a  grove  where  they  have  made  a  colony 
in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the  commence, 
ment  of  spring,  the  rookery,  which  during 
the  continuance  of  winter  seemed  to  have 
been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five 
or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now 
begins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  busi. 
ness  is  fairly  commenced.  Where  these 
numbers  resided  during  the  winter  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  perhaps  in  the  trees  of  hedge- 
rows, to  be  nearer  their  food.  In  spring,  how- 
ever, they  cultivate  their  native  trees;  and, 
in  the  places  where  they  were  themselves 
hatched,  they  prepare  to  propagate  a  future 
progeny.»- 


*  Country  people  suppose  tliat  when  rooks  return  from 
pastiu-e  making  a  more  than  usual  noise  with  their 
wings,  and  with  a  quick  flight,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain;  and 
that,  if  pai't  of  them  stay  at  the  rookery,  and  sport  about 
the  trees,  making  their  cawing  note  in  a  softer  tone  than 
usual,  three  or  four  times  successively,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fine  weather. 

Rooks  appear  to  have  a  language  amongst  themselves, 
which  is  understood  by  the  whole  community  ;  and  a 
peculiar  note  from  a  bird  set  to  watch  and  to  warn  them 
of  approaching  danger,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  them 
take  flight,  and  always  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
from  which  the  danger  is  apprehended. 

••  Their  danger  woll  the  wary  plunderen  know, 
And  plac«  a  watch  on  some  eonspicuous  lough.** 

As  the  rook  is  a  favourite,  I  am  always  sorry  to  fee- 
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They  keep  together  in  pairs;  and  when 
the  o£Bces  of  courtobip  are  over,  they  prepare 
for  making  their  nests  and  laying.  The  old 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  already  provided ; 

It  during  a  bard  frost.  Instead  of  being  tbat  actWe, 
happjr  bird  wbich  be  appears  to  be  in  summer,  stmt, 
ting  over  a  meadow,  and  eitber  flirting  witb  his  mate, 
or  feeding  one  of  bis  young  ones  who  bas  bad  strengtb 
rnoogh  to  follow  bim,  and  wbo  receives  tbe  food  witb 
fluttering  wings  and  tremulous  nde,  be  b  now,  oo  tbe 
contrary,  a  moping,  melancboly  bird,  appearing  to  avoid 
his  old  companions,  and  to  be  without  soiBcieiDt  energy 
even  to  seeli  for  food,  often  remaining  in  coe  potitioo 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  is  one  trait  in  tbe  character  of  tbe  rook  wbich 
is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  tbat  bird,  and  which  does  him 
no  liUle  credit,— it  is  tbe  distress  which  is  exblbitad 
when  one  of  tbero  has  been  kilted  or  wounded  by  a  gun 
while  thev  have  been  feeding  in  a  fleld  or  flying  over  it. 
Instead  of  being  scared  away  by  the  report  of  tbe  gun, 
leaving  their  wounded  or  dead  companion  to  his  fate, 
they  show  tbe  greatest  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  him, 
littering  cries  of  distress,  and  plainly  proving  tbat  tboy 
wish  to  render  bira  assistance,  by  hovering  over  him, 
or  sometimes  making  a  dart  from  tbe  air  dose  up  to 
him,  apparently  to  try  and  find  out  the  reason  why  be 
did  not  follow  them, — 

**  WMle  HfcUng  nnmd  and  rooikU 
They  call  their  lifeless  eaaande  fttan  the  gromid.** 

If  he  is  wounded,  and  can  flutter  along  the  ground, 
the  rooks  appear  to  animate  bim  to  make  fresh  exer- 
tions by  incessant  cries,  fljring  a  little  distance  beibre 
him,  and  calling  to  him  to  follow  them.  I  have  seen 
one  of  my  labourers  pick  up  a  rook  so  wounded,  wbich 
he  bad  shot  at  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  up  as 
a  scare-crow  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and  while  the  poor 
wounded  bird  was  still  fluttering  in  his  hand,  I  have 
observed  one  of  his  companions  make  a  wheel  round  in 
the  air,  and  suddenly  dart  past  bira  so  as  almost  to 
touch  him,  perhaps  with  a  last  hope  that  he  might  still 
aflbrd  assistance  to  his  unfortunate  mate  or  companion. 
Even  when  the  dead  bird  has  been  hung,  in  terrorem^ 
to  a  stake  in  the  field,  he  has  been  visited  by  some  of 
Ids  former  friends,  but,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  tbe 
case  was  hopeless,  they  have  generally  abandoned  tbat 
field  altogether. 

When  one  considers  the  instinctive  care  with  which 
rooks  avoid  any  one  carrjring  a  gun,  and  which  is  so 
evident,  that  I  have  ofton  heard  country  people  remark 
that  they  can  smell  gunpowder,  one  can  more  justly 
estimate  the  force  of  their  love  or  friendship  in  thus 
continuing  to  hover  round  a  person,  who  has  just  de- 
stroyed one  of  their  companions  with  an  instrument,  the 
dangerous  nature  of  which  they  seem  fully  capable  of 
appreciating. 

That  it  is  the  instrument,  and  not  the  man,  which 
they  avoid,  is  evident  from  their  following  the  heels  of 
the  peaceable  ploughman  along  the  furrow,  sometimes 
taking  short  flights  after  him,  and  each  rook  showing 
some  degree  of  eagerness  to  be  nearest  the  ploughman, 
and  to  have  the  best  chance  of  being  the  first  to  pick  up 
the  newlv  turned  up  worm,  or  the  grub  of  tbe  cock, 
chafer,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Rooks  are  not  easily  induced  to  forsake  the  trees  on 
which  they  have  been  bred,  and  which  they  frequently 
revisit  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  This  is  shown 
in  Hampton  Court  Park,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
rookery  amongst  tbe  fine  lime.trees,  and  where  a  bar. 
barons  and  unnecessary  custom  prevails  of  shooting  the 
young  rooks.  As  many  as  a  hundred  doxen  of  them 
have  been  killed  in  one  season  and  yet  the  rooks  build 


the  nest  which  served  them  for  ytears  before, 
with  a  little  trironiing  and  dressing,  will 
serve  very  well  again ;  the  difficulty  of  nest- 
ling lies  only  upon  the  young  ones,  who  have 


in  tbe  avenue,  though  there  Is  a  conrespondiug  avenue 
close  by,  in  Busby  Park,  wbich  they  never  frequent, 
notwithstanding  tbe  trees  are  equal^  high  end  equally 
secure.  I  never  bear  tbe  guns  go  oti  during  this  annual 
slaughter  without  execrating  the  practice,  and  pitying 
tbe  peer  rooks,  whose  melancboly  cries  may  be  heard  to 
a  greet  distance,  and  some  of  wbooi  may  be  seesi,  ex- 
hausted by  their  fruitleas  exertions,  sitting  melancboly 
on  a  solitary  tree  waiting  till  the  sport  is  over,  that  they 
may  return  and  see  whether  any  of  the  of&pring  which 
they  have  reared  witb  so  much  care  and  anxiety  are 
left  to  them ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  tbe  call  for 
assistance  of  tbeir  jroung  having  ceased,  they  are  aware 
of  their  fate,  and  are  sitting  in  mournful  contemplation 
of  their  loss.  This  may  appear  romantic,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true :  and  whoever,  like  myself,  has  ob. 
served  the  habits  and  manners  of  tbe  rook,  and  wit- 
nessed their  attachment  to  each  other  and  to  their 
young, — and  Is  eonvinced,  as  I  am,  tbat  they  have  the 
power  of  commimicatioa  by  means  of  a  language  known 
to  themselves,  and  are  endowed  witb  a  knowledge  and 
foresight  most  extraordinary,  will  take  as  much  interest 
in  them  as  I  have  confessed  that  I  do. 

Some  farmers  have  a  very  mistaken  notion  tbat 
rooks  are  injurious  to  them.  They  certainly  now  and 
then  feed  on  grain,  but  tbe  damage  they  may  do  in  this 
respect  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good 
they  do  in  destroying  tbe  grubs  of  tbe  cockchafer  and 
beetles,  and  other  insects  which  are  Injurious  to  the 
farmer. 

Rooks  are  known  to  bury  acems,  and  I  believe  waU 
nuts  also,  as  f  have  observed  them  taking  ripe  walnuts 
from  a  tree  and  returning  to  it  before  they  could  have 
had  time  tu  break  them  and  eat  tbe  contents.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  how  hard  the  shell  of  a  walnut  is,  it 
is  not  easy  to  guess  bow  tbe  rook  contrives  to  break  them. 
May  they  not,  by  first  burying  them,  soften  the  shells, 
and  afterwards  return  to  feed  upon  them  ? 

The  Reverend  W.  Bingley,  sn  amiable  naturalist, 
has  observed,  "  that  as  soon  as  rooks  have  finished  their 
nesU,  and  before  they  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  tbe 
hens,  who  receive  tbeir  bounty  with  a  fondling,  trerau- 
lous  voice  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blan- 
dishments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a 
helpless  sUte,  and  that  this  gallant  deportment  of  tbe 
male  is  continued  through  tlie  whole  season  of  incuba- 
tion." 

I  must,  however,  add  that  my  friends  the  rooks  are 
somewhat  given  to  thieving,  and  1  am  afraid  tbat  if 
both  the  birds  left  the  nest  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  community  would  soon  deprive 
them  of  those  sticks  which  they  had  collected  with  so 
much  trouble.  One  of  the  birds  is,  therefore,  always 
left  to  protect  their  property. 

Rooks  feed  on  various  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  worms. 
Tliey  are  sad  depredators  on  my  cherry  trees,  attacking 
them  early  in  the  morning,  and  carrying  ofl*  great  quan- 
tities. They  will  also  eat  potatoes  and  pears,  taking 
them  away  In  their  beaks.  The  grub  of  the  cockchafer, 
however,  seems  to  be  their  favourite  food,  and  their 
search  for  it,  especially  in  old  mossy  grass  fields,  msy 
be  seen  hy  the  little  tufts  of  mo«8  which  are  pulled  up 
by  them  and  scattered  about.  Their  power  of  discover, 
ing  this  caterpillar  by  the  scent  is  very  extraordinary. 
A  gentleman  onc«  showed  me  a  field  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scorched,  as  if  by  a  burning 
sun  in  dry  hot  weather.  The  turf  peeled  from  tbe 
ground  u  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  turfing  spade,  and 
[  XV e  then  discovered  thai  the  root)  of  the  grass  had  been 
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no  neat,  and  must  therefore  get  up  one  aa 
weli  as  they  can.  But  not  only  the  materials 
are  wanting,  but  alao  the  place  in  which  to 
fix  it  Every  part  of  a  tree  will  not  do  for 
this  purpose,  as  some  branches  may  not  be 
sufficiently  forked;  others  may  not  be  stfffi- 
ciently  strong;   and  still  others  may  be  too 

eaten  away  by  the  Ittrwm  of  the  cockcbsler,  which  were 
found  in  countless  numbers  at  Tarious  depths  in  the  soil. 
This  field  was  visited  by  a  great  quantity  of  roolcs,  though 
there  was  no  rookery  within  many  miles  of  the  neigh, 
boarhood,  who  turned  op  and  appeared  to  devour  the 
grubs  with  gnat  satisfactioa. 

Rooks  are  fond  of  company,  the  jadcdaw  and  eren 
tbm  starling  being  allotved  to  associate  with  them,  and  a 
mutual  good  understanding  seems  to  exist  amongst  them. 
Even  the  sparrow  is  sometimes  allowed  to  build  its  nest 
under  the  protection  of  that  of  a  rook. 

Wilson,  in  his  American  Oraithologj,  says  that 
crows  have  been  employed  to  catch  crows  by  the  follow, 
ing  stratagem : — A  live  crow  is  pinned  by  the  wings 
down  to  the  ground  on  his  back,  by  means  of  two  sharp 
ibriced  sticks.  Thus  situated,  his  cries  are  loud  and 
iaeaoant,  particularly  if  sny  other  crows  ere  within 
view.  These  sweeping  down  about  him,  are  instantly 
grappled  and  held  fast  by  the  prostrate  prisoner,  with 
the  same  instinctive  impulse  that  urges  a  drowning  per- 
son to  grasp  at  every  thing  within  his  reach.  The 
game  being  disengaged  from  his  clutches,  the  trap  is 
again  ready  for  another  experiment;  and  by  pinning 
down  each  captive  siieceasively,  as  soon  as  taken,  in  a 
short  time  you  will  probably  have  a  large  flock  scream- 
hig  above  you,  in  concert  with  the  outrageous  prisoners 
below.* 

The  same  author  mentions  an  agreeable  instance  of 
attachment  in  a  crow.  "  A  gentleman,  who  resided  on 
tlie  ]>eUware,  a  few  miles  below  Easton,  hid  raised 
(reared)  a  crow,  with  whose  tricks  and  society  he  used 
frequently  to  amuse  himself.  This  crow  lived  long  in 
tlie  &mlly,  but  at  length  disappeared,  having,  as  wss 
tiien  supposed,  been  shot  by  some  vagrant  gunner,  or 
destroyed  by  accident.  About  eleven  months  aiier  this, 
BS  the  gentleman,  one  mominj;,  in  company  with 
several  others,  was  standing  on  the  river  shore,  a  num. 
bar  of  crows  hi^ipening  to  pass  by,  one  of  them  left  the 
flock,  and  ^ng  directly  to%rards  the  company,  alighted 
on  the  gentleman's  shoulder,  and  began  to  gabble  away 
with  great  volubility,  as  one  long  absent  friend  naturally 
enough  does  on  meeting  with  another.  Recovering  from 
his  surprise,  the  gentleman  Instantly  recognised  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  dvil,  but  sly 
manoeuvres,  to  lay  hold  of  him:  but  the  crow,  not  alto, 
gether  relishing  quite  so  much  familiarity,  having  now 
had  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  liberty,  cautiously  eluded  all 
his  attempts  ;  and  suddenly  glancing  his  eye  en  his  dis- 
tant companions,  mounted  in  the  air  after  them,  soon 
overtook  and  mingled  with  them,  and  was  never  after, 
wards  seen  to  return." 

The  rotkk  seems  to  be  even  more  unpopular  in  America 
than  he  is  lit  this  country.  Mr  Wilson  says,  that  he  is 
there  branded  as  a  thief  and  a  plunderer  ;  a  kind  of 
bbck.coated  vagabond,  wlio  hovers  over  the  fields  of  the 
industrious,  fattening  on  their  labours,  and,  by  his  vo. 
racity,  often  blasting  their  expectations.  Hated  as  he 
is  by  the  hrmer,  watched  and  persecuted  by  almost 
every  bearer  of  a  gun,  who  all  triumph  in  his  destruc 
tioii,  had  not  heaven  bestowed  on  him  intelligence  and 
Mgsdty,  far  beyond  what  is  common  in  other  birds, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  tribe  would 
Isi^  ago  have  ceased  to  exist. 

•  TMs  raeCbodl  of  eateMng  crows  b,  1  b«1ieve,  pfetStt^  \n 
ttme  parte  at  Ffg'***^  to  rstch  Jay*,  who  Oiske  a  miMC  violent 
ootcry  whim  pinned  to  the  froond. 


much  exposed  to  tlie  rock  in  gs  of  the  wind. 
The  male  and  female  upon  this  occasion  are, 
for  some  days,  seen  examining  all  the  trees 
of  the  grove  very  attentively ;  and  wheu  they 
have  fixed  upon  a  branch  that  seems  fit  for 
their  purpose,  they  continue  to  sit  upon  and 
observe  it  very  sedulously  for  two  or  three 

The  average  number  of  rooks'  nests,  dm  ing  the  last 
four  years,  in  the  avenue  of  Hampton  Court  Park,  has 
been  about  760.  Allowing  three  young  birds  and  a 
pair  of  old  ones  to  each  nest,  the  number  would  amount 
to  3750.  They  are  very  particular  that  none  of  their 
society  build  away  from  the  usual  line  of  trees.  A  pair 
of  rooks  did  so  this  spring,  and  when  their  nett  was 
nearly  finished,  at  least  fifty  others  came  and  demolished 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  Rooks  may  be  seen  teaching  their 
young  to  fly  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nest,  advancing  a 
little  way  before,  and  calling  upon  them  to  follow.  These 
short  flights  are  incessantly  repeated,  till  the  young  ones 
have  acquhred  sufficient  strengtli  and  skill  to  follow  the 
old  birds. 

Rooks  sometimes  choose  odd  places  to  build  in,  and 
where  we  should  have  hardly  expected  to  find  the  nest 
of  a  bird  of  such  social  habiu.  Dr  Mitchell  says  that  s 
few  yean  ago  a  pair  of  rooks  built  their  nest  between  the 
wings  of  the  dragon  of  Bow  Church  in  London.  They 
remained  there  till  the  steeple  required  repairs.  He 
adds,  that  the  same  or  another  pair  have  this  spring 
built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  a  large  plane  tree  in  Wood 
Street,  ckMO  to  Cheapside.  Last  season  a  hawk  built 
iU  nest  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  and  a  similar  oc 
currence  took  place  about  forty  years  ago.  Another  of 
the  falcon  tribe  had  its  nest,  a  few  years  sgo,  in  the  top 
of  the  steeple  of  Spitalfields  Church. 

Colonel  Montague  mentions  an  instance  of  great 
sagacity  in  crows.  He  observed  two  of  them  by  tlie 
sea-ehore,  busy  in  removing  small  fish  beyond  the  flux 
of  the  flowing  tide,  and  depositing  them  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  under  the  broken  rocks,  after  having  satis, 
fied  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Mr  Hone,  in  his  "  Every  Day  Book,"  has  Intro, 
duced  an  agreeable  anecdote  respecting  a  rookery  on 
some  high  trees  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in 
Doctor's  Commons.  "Some  years  ago  there  were 
several  large  elm  trees  In  the  college  garden  behind  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  Doctor's  Commons,  in  which  a 
number  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode,  forming,  hi 
appearance,  a  sort  of  comvoeatiom  of  aerial  ecclesiastics. 
A  youug  gentleman,  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was 
their  close  neighbour,  frequently  entertained  himself 
with  thinning  this  covey  of  black  game,  by  means  of  a 
cro8s*bow.  On  the  opposite  side  lived  a  curious  old 
civilian,  who  observing  from  his  study  that  the  rooks 
often  dropped  senseless  from  their  perch*  or,  as  it  may 
be  said,  without  using  a  figure,  hepped  the  twig,  making 
no  sign,  nor  any  sign  being  inade  to  his  vision  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  dis. 
cover  the  cause.  It  wss  probably  during  a  profitless 
time  of  peace,  and  the  doctor  having  plenty  of  leisure, 
weighed  the  matter  over  and  over,  till  he  was  at  length 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  ornithological 
discovery,  that  its  promulgation  would  give  wings  to  his 
fame,  and  tluit  ho  was  fated  by  means  of  tiiese  rooks  to 
say— 

Volito  vivua  per  ora  virum. 

His  goose-quill  and  foolscap  were  quickly  in  requi- 
sitioii,  and  he  actually  wrote  a  treatise,  stating  circum- 
stantially  what  he  himself  bad  seen,  and  in  conclusion, 
giving  it  as  the  settled  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  rook 
were  subject  to  tlie  falling  sickness  t  ''^  Jesters  Glean 
ings,  Voi,  /.  ^  t 
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days  longer.  The  place  being  thus  deter, 
mined  upon,  ihey  begin  to  gather  the  materi. 
als  for  their  nest ;  such  as  sticks  and  fibrous 
roots,  which  they  regularly  dispose  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  But  here  a  new 
and  unexpected  obstacle  arises.  It  often 
happens  that  the  young  couple  have  made 
choice  of  a  place  too  near  the  mansion  of  an 
older  pair,  who  do  not  choose  to  be  incom- 
moded by  such  troublesome  jieighbours.  A 
quarrel  therefore  instantly  ensues,  in  which 
the  old  ones  are  always  victorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  ob- 
liged  again  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  de> 
liberating,  examining  and  choosing;  and 
having  taken  care  to  keep  their  due  distance, 
the  nest  begins  again,  and  their  industry 
deserves  commendation.  But  their  alacrity 
is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning ;  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  bringing  the  materials  of  their 
nest  from  distant  places ;  and  they  very  easily 
perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  nearer 
home,  with  less  honesty,  indeed,  but  some 
degree  of  address.  Away  they  go,  therefore, 
to  pilfer,  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  and  whenever 
they  see  a  nest  unguarded,  they  take  care  to 
rob  it  of  the  very  choicest  sticks  of  which  it 
is  composed.  But  these  thefts  never  go  un- 
punished; and  probably  upon  complaint  being 
made  there  is  a  general  punishment  inflicted. 
I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  rooks  come  upon 
such  occasions,  and,  setting  upon  the  new 
nest  of  the  young  couple  all  at  once,  tear  it 
in  pieces  in  a  moment 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find 
the  nec-essity  of  goinr  more  regularly  and 
honestly  to  work.  While  one  flies  to  fetch 
the  materials,  the  other  sits  upon  the  tree  to 
^uard  it ;  and  thus  in  the  space  of  three  or 
£)ur  days,  with  a  skirmish  now  and  then  be- 
tween, the  pair  have  fitted  up  a  commodious 
nest,  composed  of  sticks  without,  and  of  fibrous 
roots  and  long  grass  within.  From  the  instant 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  all  hostilities  are  at 
an  end;  not  one  of  the  whole  grove,  that  a 
little  before  treated  her  so  rudely,  will  now 
venture  to  molest  her ;  so  that  she  brings  forth 
her  brood  with  patient  tranquillity.  Such  is 
the  severity  with  which  even  native  rooks  are 
treated  by  each  other ;  but  if  a  foreign  rook 
should  attempt  to  make  himself  a  denizen  of 
their  society,  he  would  meet  with  no  favour; 
the  whole  grove  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms 
against  him,  and  expel  him  without  mercy. 

In  some  countries  these  birds  are  considered 
as  a  benefit,  in  others  as  a  nuisance :  their 
chief  food  is  the  worm  of  the  door-beetle,  and 
com;  thus  they  may  be  said  to  do  as  much 
service  by  destroying  that  noxious  insect,  as 
they  do  injury  by  consuming  the  produce  of 
the  husbandman's  industry. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kiud,  some  foreign 


sorts  might  be  added :  I  will  take  notice  on]y 
of  one,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  sise  and 
fashion  of  its  bill,  must  not  be  passed  in 
silence.*  This  is  the  Calao,  or  homed  Indian 
raven,  which  exceeds  the  common  raven  in 
si^,  and  habits  of  depredation.  But  what 
he  diflers  in  from  all  other  birds  is  the  beak, 
which  by  its  length  and  curvature  at  the  end, 
appears  designed  for  rapine ;  but  then  it  has 
a  kind  of  hom  standing  out  from  the  top, 
which  looks  somewhat  like  a  second  bill,  and 
gives  this  bird,  otherwise  fierce  and  ugly,  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  The  hom  springs 
out  of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk;  so  that 
near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not 
unlike  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  more 
crooked  at  the  tip.  Were  the  body  of  the 
bird  answerable  in  size  to  the  head,  the  calao 
would  exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or 
the  eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  body  being  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a  hen.  Yet  even  here  there  are 
varieties ;  for  in  such  of  those  birds  as  come 
from  difierent  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  pro- 
portionable to  the  beak ;  in  such  as  come  from 
the  Molucca  islands,  the  beak  bears  no  pro. 
portion  to  the  body.  Of  what  use  this  extra- 
ordinary excrescence  is  to  the  bird,  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind, 
upon  carrion,  and  seldom  has  a  living  enemy 
to  cope  with.  Nature  seems  to  sport  in  the 
production  of  many  animals,  as  if  she  were 
willing  to  exhibit  instances  as  well  of  variety 
as  economy  in  their  formation. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  MAOFIE,  AND  ITS  AFFINITICS. 

Thbrk  are  such  a  variety  of  birds  that  may 
be  distributed  under  this  head,  that  we  must 
not  expect  very  precise  ideas  of  any.  To 
have  a  straight  strong  bill,  legs  formed  for 
hupping,  a  body  of  about  the  size  of  a  mag- 
pie, and  party-coloured  plumage,  are  the  only 
marks  by  which  I  must  be  contented  to  dis- 
tinguish  this  numerous  fantastic  tribe,  that  add 
to  Sie  beauty,  though  not  to  the  harmony,  of 
our  landscapes.  In  fact,  their  chattering  every 
where  disturbs  the  melody  of  the  lesser  warb- 
lers; and  their  noisy  courtship  not  a  little  damps 
the  song  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightingale. 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  iti 
our  woods  compared  to  those  in  the  neighbour. 

'  There  are  also  the  Fish  Crow,  which  lives  on  dead 
fish  and  other  garbage  by  the  river  and  sea  shore,  and 
Clary*  Crow,  which  resembles  somewhat  the  jackdaw, 
both  described  by  Wilson  in  his  Ornithology. 
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bood  of  the  line.  There  they  not  only  paint 
the  scene  with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of 
their  plumage,  bat  stun  the  ear  with  their  yo- 
ciferation.  In  those  luxurious  forests,  the 
singing-birds  are  scarcely  ever  heard,  but  a 
hundred  varieties  of  the  pie,  the  jay,  the  roU 
ler,  the  chatterer,  and  the  toucan,  are  contin- 
ually ill  motion,  and  with  their  illusive  mock. 
eries  disturb  or  divert  the  spectator,  as  he  hap- 
pens to  be  disposed. 

The  Magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with 
OB,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detcriptkni. 


Indeed,  were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in  com- 
petition. Its  black,  its  white,  its  green,  and 
purple,  with  the  rich  axid  gilded  combination 
of  the  glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any 
that  adorn  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  But  it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  beau  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfections  : 
vain,  restless,  loud,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  an 
unwelcome  intruder  every  where  ;  and  never 
misses  an  opportunity,  when  it  finds  one,  of 
doing  mischief. 

The  magpie  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  butcher-bird  in  its  bill,  which  has  a  sharp 
process  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well 
as  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  the  form 
of  the  tail ;  each  feather  shortening  from  the 
two  middlemost.  But  it  agrees  still  more  in 
its  food,  living  not  only  upon  worms  and  in. 
sects,  but  also  upon  small  birds  when  they 
can  be  seized.  A  wounded  lark,  or  a  young 
chicken  separated  from  the  hen,  are  sure  plun- 
der  ;  and  the  magpie  will  even  sometimes  set 
upon  and  strike  a  blackbird. 

The  same  insolence  prompts  it  to  tease  the 
largest  animals,  when  its  insults  can  be  offered 
with  security.  They  often  are  seen  perched 
apon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  pecking  up 
the  insects  to  be  found  there,  chattering,  and 
tormenting  the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time, 
and  stretching  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if 
the  beast  turns  its  head  backward  to  repre- 
hend him.  They  seek  out  also  the  nests  of 
birds :  and,  if  the  parent  escapes,  the  eggs 
make  up  for  the  deficiency:  the  thrush  and 
the  blackbird  are  but  too  frequently  robbed  by 
this  assassin,  and  this,  in  some  measure,  causes 
their  scarcity. 

VOL.  Ik 


No  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  bird  j 
it  shares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with 
rooks  in  their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in 
birds'  eggs  :  but  it  seems  possessed  of  a  pro- 
vidence seldom  usual  with  gluttons;  for  when 
it  is  satisfied  for  the  present,  it  lays  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  feast  lor  another  occasion.  It 
will  even  in  a  tame  state  hide  its  food  when  it 
has  done  eating,  and  after  a  time  return  to  the 
secret  hoard  with  renewed  appetite  and  voci- 
feration. 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a  degree  of  in- 
stinct unusual  to  other  birds.  Its  nest  ii  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
composed,  than  fur  the  place  the  magpie  takes 
to  build  it  in.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
conspicuous  enough,  either  in  the  middle  of 
some  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  top  of  some 
high  tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always 
found  difficult  of  access ;  for  the  tree  pitched 
upon  usually  grows  in  some  thick  hedge-row 
fenced  by  brambles  at  the  root ;  or  sometimes 
one  of  tlie  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  place  is  thus  chosen  as 
inaccessible  as  possible  to  men,  the  next  care 
is  to  fence  the  nest  above  so  as  to  defend  it 
from  all  the  various  enemies  of  air.  The  kite, 
the  crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk,  are  to  be 
guarded  against;  as  their  nests  have  been 
sometimes  plundered  by  the  magpie,  so  it  is 
reasonably  feared  that  they  will  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the 
magpie's  nest  is  built  with  surprising  labour 
and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  haw- 
thorn branches,  the  thorns  sticking  outward, 
but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  in- 
sertions. Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  wool,  and  long  grass,  and  then  nicely 
plastered  all  round  with  mud  and  clav.  The 
body  of  the  nest  being  thus  made  firm  and 
commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the 
canopy  which  is  to  defend  it  above.  This  is 
composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns,  wove  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  all  entrance  ex- 
cept at  the  door,  which  is  just  large  enough  to 
permit  egress  and  regress  to  the  owners.  In 
this  fortress  the  male  and  female  hatch  and 
bring  up  their  brood  with  security,  sheltered 
from  all  attacks  but  those  of  the  climbing 
school-boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody 
hands  too  dear  a  price  for  the  eggs  or  tho 
young  ones.  The  magpie  layssix  or  seven  eggs, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domestic  state,  preserves 

its   natural    character   with    strict   propriety. 

The  same  noisy  mischievous  habits  attend  it 

to  the  cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ;  and 

being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  also  a  more  do- 

.  cile  bird  than  any  other  taken  into  keeping. 

j  Those  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  it  to  speak 

I  have  a  foolish  custom  of  cutting  its  tongue, 
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which  only  puis  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  with- 
out improTing  its  speech  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree.  Its  speaking  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
tinct ;  but  its  sounds  are  too  thin  and  sharp  to 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice, 
which  the  hoarse  raven  and  parrot  can  coun- 
terfeit more  exactly. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  jay,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
birds.     The  forehead  is  white,  streaked  with 


black  ;  the  Lead  is  covered  with  very  long 
feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a  crest  at 
pleasure  ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple,  dashed  with  gray  ; 
the  wings  are  most  beautifully  barred  with  a 
lovely  blue,  black,  and  white  ;  the  tail  is 
black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale  brown.  Like 
the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will  kill 
small  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile.* 


'  The  Jayt  differ  from  the  pies  principally  in  the  bill, 
which  Is  more  hooked,  and  in  having  some  long  loose 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  are  erected 
when  the  birds  are  excited;  the  tail,  moreover,  in  these 
kirds,  is  longer  and  more  graduated.  They  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  omnivorous,  living  in  general  in  the  woods, 
but  occasionally  resorting  to  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  to  both  oif  which  they  are  injurious  and  destruc. 
tive,  as  well  by  what  they  eat  at  the  time,  as  by  what 
they  carry  off  to  increase  their  hidden  stores.  In  sum- 
mer they  live  in  pairs,  but  in  the  opposite  season  assem- 
ble in  small  groups.  Tliey  advance  on  the  ground  aU 
ways  by  leaps,  and  seldom  or  never  walk.  In  disposi- 
tion they  are  very  irascible,  petulant,  and  inquisitive, 
and  take  their  scientific  generic  name,  gamtlut^  from 
their  constant  loquacity.  The  nest  Is  built  in  trees,  ge- 
nerally at  about  half-way  from  the  bottom,  of  sticks,  in- 
terlaced together  on  the  outside,  cased  within  with  mud, 
and  lined  with  dry  grass  and  fibres:  the  entrance  to  it  is 
at  the  side.  The  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  brown 
and  gray,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

The  common  jay  does  not  seem  to  be  y^ty  generally 
or  exclusively  located,  and  is  partially  migratory  fram 
the  west  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  south-east, 
as  the  islajids  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  also 
Eg3rpt,  Syria,  &c.  Though  many  are  tlius  said  to  mi. 
grate,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  some  continue  in  our 
own  country  and  in  France  the  whole  year. 

The  Red'BUUd  Jay  is  %,  very  splendid  bird.  The 
bill  and  feet  are  red;  the  neck  and  breast  are  black;  the 
crown  of  the  head  dotted  black  and  white ;  body,  al>ove 
and  beneath,  ashen;  of  the  tail  feathers,  the  two  interme- 
diate are  much,  the  longest,  and  the  lateral  feathers  are 
graduated ;  they  are  blue,  tipt  with  white,  and  a  bbu:k 
bar  between  that  colour  and  the  blue.  Inhabits  China, 
and  is  frequently  rendered  veiy  tame  and  amusing.     Of 


The  Chatterer  also,  which  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  may  be  placed  in  this  rank ;  and  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  former.  It  is  varie- 
gated with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  colours ;  red. 


the  Blue  Jay,  an  fnhabHant  of  North  America,  (Sc« 
Plate  XV.  fig.  8.)  Wilson  has  given  th0  ioUimiBg  iutsr- 
eating  account. 

"  The  blue  jaj  is  an  almost  universal  inhabitant  of  the 
woods,  frequenting  the  thickest  settlements  as  well  as 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling  voice 
often  aUrms  the  deer,  to  the  dieappeintraent  and  morti- 
fication of  the  hunter, — one  of  whiim  informed  me  that 
be  made  it  a  point,  in  summer,  to  kill  every  jay  he 
could  meet  with.  In  the  charming  season  of  spring, 
when  every  thicket  pours  forth  harmony,  the  part  per. 
formed  by  the  jay  always  catches  the  ear.  He  appears 
to  be  among  his  fellow  musicians  what  the  Inimpeter  is 
in  a  band,  some  of  his  note*  basing,  do  diiUnt  resem- 
blance to  the  tones  of  that  testnunent  These  he 
has  the  faculty  of  changing  <Buugfc  &  great  variety  of 
modulations,  according  to  the  particular  humour  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in.  When  dfspeeecf  for  ridicule,  there  Is 
scarce  a  bird  whose  peculiarittet  ef  song  he  cannot  tune 
his  notes  to.  When  engaged  ui  the  blandishments  of 
love,  they  resemble  the  soft  chatterings  of  a  duck,  and, 
while  he  nestles  among  the  thick  branches  of  the  cedar, 
are  scarce  heard  at  a  few  paces  distance:  but  he  no  sooner 
discovers  your  approach  than  he  sets  up  a  vehement 
outcry,  flying  off,  and  screaming  with  all  his  might,  as 
if  he  called  the  whole  feathered  tribe  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  witness  some  outrageous  usage  he  had  received. 
When  he  hops  undisturbed  among  the  high  branches  of 
the  oak  and  hickory,  they  become  soft  and  musical;  and 
his  calls  for  the  female  a  stranger  would  mistake  for  the 
repeated  screakings  of  an  ungreased  wheel-barrow.  All 
these  he  accompanies  with  various  nods,  and  jerks,  and 
other  gesticulations,  (or  which  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  are 
so  remarkable,  that,  with  some  other  peculiarities,  they 
might  have  very  well  justified  the  great  Swedish  natu. 
ralist  m  forming  them  into  a  separate  genus  by  them« 
selves. 

*'  The  blue  jay  builds  a  large  nest,  frequently  in  the 
cedar,  sometimes  on  an  apple-tree,  lines  it  with  dry  fib- 
rous roots,  and  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dull  olive,  spottttd 
with  brown.  The  male  Is  particularly  careful  of  not 
being  heard  near  the  place,  making  his  visits  as  silently 
and  secretly  as  possible.  His  &vourlte  food  Is  chestnuts, 
acorus,  and  Indian  com.  He  occasionally  feeds  on 
bugs  and  caterpillars,  and  sometimes  pays  a  plundering 
visit  to  the  orchard,  cherry  rows,  and  potato  patch;  and 
has  been  known,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  venture  into  the 
baru,  through  openings  between  the  weather  boards.  In 
these  cases  he  is  eatremely  active  and  silent,  and,  if  sur- 
prised in  the  act,  makes  his  escape  with  precipitation, 
but  without  noise,  as  if  conscious  of  his  criminality. 

"  Of  all  birds  be  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  the  otvl. 
No  sooner  has  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  one  of  these, 
than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered  fraternity  to  his 
assistance,  who  surround  the  glimmering  eoliiaire,  and 
attack  him  from  all  sides,  raising  such  a  shout  as  may 
be  heard,  in  a  still  day,  more  than  half  a  mile  off. 
When,  in  my  hunting  excursions,  I  have  passed  near 
this  scene  of  tumult,  I  have  imagined  to  myself  that  I 
heard  the  insulting  party  venting  their  respective 
cliarges  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  Billingsgate  mob;  the 
owl,  meanwhile,  returning  every  compliment  with  a 
broad  oggling  stare.  The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  owl  at  length,  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight, 
is  followed  by  his  whole  train  of  persecutors,  until  driven 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction. 

**  But  the  blue  jay  himself  is  not  guiltless  of  similar 
depredations  with  the  owl,  and  becomes  in  his  turn  the 
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Sfb-colouT,  cbeatnut,  and  yellow ;  but  what 
distinguishes  it  from  all  othfer  birds,  are  the 
homy  appendages  from  the  tips  of  seren  of 
the  lesser  qtrill  feathers,  which  stasid  bare  of 
beards,  and  have  the  colour  and  gloss  of  the 
best  red  sealing  wax. 

The  Roller  is  not  less  beautiful  than  any  of 
the  former.  (For  Noisy  Roller^  see  Plate  XV. 
fig.  11  ;  for  Green  Rotler,  see  Plate  XVII. 
fig.  5.)  The  breast  and  belly  are  blue  ;  the 
head  green ;  and  the  wings  variegated  with 
blue,  black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  a  sort  of  naked 
tubercles  or  warts  near  the  eyes,  which  still 
farther  contribute  to  increase  its  beauty. 

To  this  class  may  be  added  a  numerous  list 
from  all  the  tropical  forests  of  the  east  and 
west ;  where  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  dis. 
cordant  voices  and  brilliant  plumage.  I  will 
fix  only  upon  one,  which  is  the  most  singu- 
far  of  all  the  feathered  creation.  This  is  the 
Toucan,  a  bird  of  the  pie  kind,  whose  bill 


▼ery  tTrent  be  detested,  when  he  sneaks  through  the 
wood«,  fts  he  frequently  does,  and  among  the  thickets 
and  hedge-rows,  plundering  every  nest  he  can  find  of  its 
^gs,  tearing  op  the  callow  young  by  piecemeal,  and 
spreftdmg  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him.  The  cries  of  the 
distnssed  parents  soon  bring  together  a  number  of-  in. 
terested  spectators  (for  birds  in  such  circumstances  seem 
troly  to  sympathise  with  each  other,)  and  he  is  sometimes 
attacked  with  such  spirit  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  a  speedy  retreat. 

"  He  win  eoraetimes  assault  small  birds,  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  and  devouring  them ;  an  instance  of 
which  I  myself  once  witnessed,  over  a  piece  of  woods 
near  the  borders  of  Schuylkill;  where  I  saw  him  en- 
gaged for  more  then  five  minutes  pursuing  what  I  took 
to  be  a  species  of  votadlht  (m.  mnaUoaat  yellow  rump,) 
wheeling,  darting,  and  doubling  in  the  air,  and,  at  last, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  got  disappointed  in  the  escape 
of  his  intended  prey.  In  times  of  great  extremity, 
when  his  hoard  or  magazine  is  frozen  up,  buried  in  snow, 
or  perhaps  exiiaiisted,  he  becomes  very  voracious,  and 
will  make  a  meal  of  whatever  carrion  or  other  animal 
substance  comes  in  the  way,  and  has  been  found  regal- 
ing  himself  on  the  bowels  of  a  robin  (twrdui  migratoriu*) 
in  less  than  five  minutef  after  it  was  shot. 

••There  are,  however,  individual  exceptions  to  this 
general  character  for  plunder  and  outrage,  a  proneness 
for  which  is  prbbaUy  often  occasioned  by  the  wants  and 
irritations  of  necessity.  A  blue  jay,  which  I  have  kept 
for  some  time,  and  with  which  I  am  on  terms  of  famili- 
arity, is  in  reality  a  very  notable  example  of  mildness  of 
disposition  and  sociability  of  manners.  An  accident  in 
Ibe  woods  first  pnt  me  in  possession  of  this  bird,  while 
In  full  phnnage,  and  in  high  health  and  spirits :  I  carried 
him  home  with  me,  and  put  him  into  a  cage  already  oc- 


is  nearly  as  larse  as  the  rest  of  its  whole 
body.'  ^ 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four 
or  five  Tanetiea  I  will  only  describe  the 
red.beaked  toocan  ;  and  as  the  figure  of  this 
bird  makes  the  principal  part  of  its  history,  I 

eupied  by  a  golden-winged  woodpecker  (jpitui  aurahu,) 
where  he  was  saluted  with  such  rudeness,  and  received 
such  a  drubbing  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  entering 
his  premises,  that,  to  save  his  life,  T  was  oUiged  to  take 
him  out  again.  I  then  put  him  mto  another  rage,  where 
the  onfy  tenant  was  a  female  oriahu  tpwrius  (bastard 
baUimere.)  She  also  put  on  airs  of  alarm,  as  if  she  coo- 
sidered  herself  endangered  and  insulted  by  the  intrusion; 
the  jay,  meanwhile,  sat  mute  and  motionless  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  either  dubious  of  his  own  situation, 
or  willing  to  alk>w  time  for  the  fears  of  his  neighbour  to 
subside.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes,  after  displaying 
various  threatening  gestures  (like  some  of  those  Indians 
we  read  of  in  their  first  interviews  with  the  whites,)  she 
began  to  make  her  approaches,  but  with  great  circum> 
specUon,  and  readiness  for  retreat.  Seeing,  however, 
the  jay  begin  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  broken  chest- 
nuts, in  an  humble  and  peaceable  way,  she  also  descended, 
and  began  to  do  the  same;  but,  at  the  slightest  motion 
of  her  new  guest,  wheeled  round  and  put  herself  on  the 
defensive.  All  this  ceremonious  jealousy  vanished  before 
evening;  and  they  now  roost  together,  feed,  and  play 
together,  in  perfect  harmony  and  good  humour.  When 
the  jiy  goes  to  drink,  his  mess-mate  very  impudently 
jumps  into  the  saucer  to  wash  herself,  throwing  Uie  water 
in  showers  over  her  companion,  who  bears  it  all  pa- 
tiently ;  venturing  now  and  then  to  take  a  sip  between 
every  splash,  without  betraying  the  smallest  token  of 
irritation.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  his  little  fellow-prisoner,  allowing  her  to  pick  (which 
she  does  very  gently)  about  his  whiskers,  and  to  clean  his 
claws  from  the  minute  fragments  of  chestnuts  whldi 
happen  to  adhere  to  them.  This  attachment  on  the  one 
part,  and  mild  condescension  on  the  other,  may,  perhaps, 
be  partly  the  effect  of  mutual  misfortunes,  which  are 
found  not  only  to  knit  mankind,  but  many  species  of  in- 
ferior  animals,  more  closely  together:  and  shows  that 
the  disposition  of  the  blue  jay  may  be  humanized,  and 
rendered  susceptible  of  affectionate  impressions,  even  for 
those  birds  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  a  meal  of. 

"He  is  not  only  bold  and  vociferous,  but  possesses  a 
considerable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  seems  to  eqjoy  great 
satisfaction  in  mocking  and  teasing  other  birds,  particu- 
larly the  little  hawk  (/.  Sparveriutf)  imitating  his  ciy 
wherever  he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if  caught : 
this  soon  brings  a  number  of  his  own  tribe  around  him, 
who  all  join  in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  hawk,  and 
feigning  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorely  wounded,  and  already 
under  the  clutches  of  its  devourer ;  while  others  liecon« 
cealed  in  bushes,  ready  to  second  their  associates  in  the 
attack.  But  this  ludicrous  farce  often  terminates  tragi- 
cally. The  hawk,  singling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent 
and  provoklag,  sweeps  upon  him  in  the  unguarded 
moment,  and  offers  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and 
resentment.  In  an  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  all  their 
buffoonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  incessant  screams  pro- 
chdm  their  disaster." 

^  The  enormous  beak  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  toucan  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  extraordinary 
provision  of  nature,  and  rendered  Incapable  of  those  active 
movements  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  feathered 
race.  If  the  beak,  indeed,  were  constructed  in  that  solid 
manner  which  we  ordinarily  observe  in  birds  of  prey,  and 
in  those  who  live  upon  hard  substances,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  so  considerable  an  appendage  weighing 
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will  follow  Edwards  through  all  the  minutiae 
of  its  singular  conformation.  It  is  about  the 
size  of,  and  shaped  like,  a  jackdaw,  with  a 
large  head  to  support  its  monstrous  bill ;  this 
bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point, 
is  six  inches  and  a  half ;  and  its  breadth,  in 
the  thickest  part,  is  a  little  more  than  two. 
Its  thickness  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and 
a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a  little  rounded  along  the 
top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  under  side  being 
round  also  ;  the  whole  of  the  bill  is  extremely 
slight,  and  a  little  thicker  than  parchment 
The  upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except 
on  each  side,  which  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour ; 
as  is  also  the  lower  chap,  except  at  the  base, 
which  is  purple.     Between  the  head  and  the 

down  the  unfortunate  bird's  bead,  and  unfitting  it  for  up- 
ward flight,  or  even  for  ordinary  vision,  excepting  in  one 
direction.  In  that  case  the  toucan  must  have  been 
doomed  to  a  grovelling  life  upon  the  earth,  perpetually 
striving  to  use  its  brilliant  wings,  and  longing  to  search 
for  food  amongst  the  high  branches  of  fruit-bearing  trees, 
— but  striving  and  longing  in  vain.  This  would  not 
have  been  in  conformity  with  the  usual  harmony  of  nature ; 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  beak,  we  find  the 
toucans  flying  as  nimbly  as  any  other  bird  from  tree  to 
tree — perching  on  the  summits  of  the  very  highest — 
searching  for  fruit  with  restless  activity — ^pursuing  small 
birds  which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  form  part  of  their  food 
— and  defending  their  young  with  unremitting  vigilance 
against  serpents,  monkeys,  and  other  enemies.  All 
these  functions  of  their  existence  could  not  have  been 
performed  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beak  were  equal 
to  its  dimensions.  But  it  is  not  so.  As  compared,  in 
specific  gravity,  with  the  beak  of  a  hawk,  for  instance,  the 
beak  of  the  toucan  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  to  a  piece  of  granite. 
The  exterior  of  the  beak  is  a  spongy  tissue,  presenting  a 
number  of  cavities,  formed  by  extremely  thin  plates,  and 
covered  with  a  bard  coat  scarcely  thicker.  This  remark- 
able beak  forms  almost  as  curious  and  wonderful  an  ex- 
ample of  peculiar  organiation  as  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant. We  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
uses ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Instrument  is 
admirably  adap^  to  the  necessities  of  the  toucan's  exis- 
tence. 

The  toucans,  as  well  as  the  aracaris,  (for  ararari  tou- 
can, see  Plate  XVII.  fig.  15.)  which  they  greatly  resemble, 
are  found  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  Their 
plumage  is  brilliant ;  and  their  feathers  have  been  em. 
ployed  as  ornaments  of  dress  by  the  ladies  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Several  specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in  this 
country.  Mr  Broderip,  in  the  Zoological  Journal  for 
January  1825,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a 
specimen  in  a  small  menagerie,  whose  habits  he  watched 
w  ith  great  care.  By  this  examination  the  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  the  toucan  ordinarily  feeds  on  small  birds. 
The  toucan  in  question,  upon  a  goldfinch  being  put  into 
his  cage,  would  instantly  kill  it  by  a  squeeze  of  his  bill, 
and  then  deliberately  pull  his  prey  to  pieces,  swallow, 
ing  every  portion,  not  excepting  the  beak  and  the  legs. 
Mr  Broderip  states  that  the  toucan  appeared  to  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  act  of  eating,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  peculiar  sensibilitv  of  the  internal  part  of 
the  beak.  He  never  used  his  foot  except  to  confine  his 
prey  on  the  perch:  the  beak  was  the  only  instrument  em. 
ployed  in  tearing  it  to  pieces.  It  appears,  also,  that  this 
bird  subjects  some  of  its  food  to  a  second  mastication  by 
its  beak,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the  similar 
action  in  ruminating  animals. 


bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  separation  all 
round  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  are  al- 
most covered  with  feathers ;  which  has  occa- 
sioned some  writers  to  say,  that  the  toucan  has 
no  nostrils.  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  is  a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  of 
feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  ex- 
cept a  white  spot  on  each  side  joining  to  the 
base  of  the  upper  chap.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and 
thighs,  are  black.  The  under  side  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breast, 
are  white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breast, 
and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a  space  of  red 
feathers,  in  the  form  of  a  new  moon,  with  its 
horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws, 
are  of  an  ash-colour;  and  the  toes  stand  like 
those  of  the  parrot,  two  before,  and  two  be- 
hind. 

It  is  reported,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird, 
though  furnished  with  so  formidable  a  beak, 
is  harmless  and  gentle,  being  so  easily  made 
tame,  as  to  sit  and  hatch  its  young  in  houses. 
It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours 
very  greedily,  gorging  itself  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcocted. 
This,  however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives 
from  using  it  again ;  they  even  prefer  it  be- 
fore that  pepper  which  is  fresh  gathered  from 
the  tree  :  and  seem  persuaded  that  the  strength 
and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the  bird, 
and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex. 
hausted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  the  toucan 
lives  only  upon  a  vegetable  diet ;  and  in  a 
domestic  slate,  to  which  it  is  frequently 
brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is 
bred,  it  is  seen  to  prefer  such  food  to  all  other. 
Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  asserts,  that  it 
leaped  up  and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and 
cried  with  a  voice  resembling  that  of  a  mag- 
pie. It  fed  upon  the  same  things  that  parrots 
do;  but  was  most  greedy  of  grapes,  which, 
being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  would  most  dexterously  catch  be- 
fore they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds, 
was  hollow,  and  upon  that  account  very  light, 
so  that  it  had  but  little  strength  in  so  appar- 
ently formidable  a  weapon  ;  nor  could  it  peck 
or  strike  smartly  therewith.  But  its  tongue 
seemed  to  assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy 
machine  ;  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  un- 
like one  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dung 
hill-cock;  this  it  moved  up  and  down,  and 
often  extended  five  or  six  inches  from  the  bill. 
It  was  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  very  remarkably 
fringed  on  each  side  with  very  small  filaments, 
exactly  resembling  a  feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this   long  tongue  has 
greater  strength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak 
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t%at  contains  it     It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is 

c]»iily  a  kind  of  sheath  for  this  peculiar  instru- 

naenty  used  by  the  toucan,  not  only  in  making 

itself  a  nest,  but  also  in  obtaining  its  provision. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  bird 

builds  its  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have 

been  previously  scooped  out  for  ih'ia  purpose  ; 

and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  so  feeble  a  bill 

coald  be  very  serviceable   in  working  upon 

such  bard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  secures 
its  young  better  from  external  injury  than  the 
toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  ser- 
pents, to  guard  against,  but  a  numerous  tribe 
of  monkeys,  still  more  prying,  mischievous, 
and  hungry,  than  all  the  rest  The  toucan, 
however,  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of 
some  trees,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough 
to  go  in  and  out  at  There  it  sits,  with  its 
great  beak,  guarding  the  entrance,  and  if  the 
monkey  venture  to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity, 
the  toucan  gives  him  such  a  welcome,  that  he 
presently  thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and  is 
glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  dim- 
ates  of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great 
request,  both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  nesh, 
which  is  tender  and  nourishing,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  fea- 
thers of  the  breast  The  skin  of  this  part  the 
Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry,  glue  to  their 
cheeks ;  and  this  they  consider  as  an  irresisti- 
ble addition  to  their  beauty.^ 


>  The  Rhiooceros  Bird  is  of  the  order  Pic^  or  Pies, 
uid  of  the  genus,  Bt§eerat,  consisting  of  birds  of  rather 
Urge  size,  and  distinguished  by  the  disproportionate 
forms  of  their  beaks,  which  are  often  still  further  re. 
marloble  for  some  kind  of  large  prominence  on  the  up- 
per mandible.  The  most  conspicuous  species  is  the 
Bueeros  Bhinocerot  of  Linnieus,  commonly  called  the 
rhinoceros  bird. 

Its  general  size  is  that  of  a  turkey,  but  vrith  a  much 
more  slenderly  proportioned  body.  Its  colour  is  black, 
vrlth  the  tail  white,  crossed  by  a  black  bar :  the  beak  is 
of  enormous  size,  of  a  lengthened,  slightly  curved,  and 
pointed  shape,  and  on  the  upper  mandible,  towards  the 
base,  is  an  extremely  large  process,  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  bill  itself,  and  turning  upwards  and  backwards  in 
the  form  of  a  thick,  sharp-pointed  horn,  somewhat  re. 
ffembling  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  use  of  this 
strange  proboscis  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  that  of  en. 
abling  the  bird  more  easily  to  tear  out  the  entrails  of  its 
prey ;  but  others  affirm  that  it  b  not  of  a  predaceous  na- 
ture, feeding  only  on  vegetable  substances.  This  bird  is 
principally  found  in  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

The  Troffotu  constitute  a  family  of  birds,  the  members 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  hotter  regions  of  America, 
and  of  India,  and  its  adjacent  islands,  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  &c.,  one  species  only  having  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  Africa.  Among  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  the 
ieatbered  tribes  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  plumage,  the 
trogont  stand  confessedly  pre-eminent.  The  metallic 
golden  green  of  some  species  is  of  dazzling  effulgence ; 
io  others  less  gorgeous :  the  delicate  penciUings  of  the 
plumage,  and  the  contrasted  hues  of  deep  scarlet,  black, 
green,  and  brown,  produce  a  rich  and  beautiful  effect. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  WOODFECKKR,  AND  ITS  AF7INITIXS. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Woodpeckers:    a  class  easily  distinguished 

Nor  is  their  shape  and  contour  unworthy  of  their  dress* 
were  they  far  less  elegantly  arrayed  they  would  still  be 
pleasing  birds. 

The  trogoos  are  xygodadyU,  that  is,  they  have  their 
toes  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind,  like  parrots 
and  woodpeckers ;  the  tarti  are  short  and  feeble,  the 
beak  is  stout,  and  the  gape  wide ;  the  general  contour 
of  the  body  is  full  and  round,  and  the  head  large ;  the 
plumage  is  dense,  soft,  and  deep;  the  wings  are  short 
but  pointed,  the  quill  featliers  being  rigid ;  the  tail  is 
long,  ample,  and  graduated,  its  outer  feathers  decreasing 
io  length ;  in  some  species,  and  especially  in  that  brilliant 
bird  the  resplendent  trogon  {frozen  retplendeiUf  Gould,) 
the  tail-coverts  are  greatly  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a 
beautiful  pendent  plumage  of  loose  wavy  feathers. 

Of  solitary  habits,  the  trogons  (or  wnmeui)  frequent 
the  most  secluded  portions  of  dense  forests,  remote  from 
the  abodes  of  man.  For  hours  together  they  sit  motion- 
less on  some  branch,  uttering  occasionally  a  plaintive 
melancholy  cry,  especially  while  the  female  is  brooding 
on  her  eggs.  Indifferent  during  the  day  to  every  object, 
listless  or  slumbering  on  their  perch,  they  tske  no  notice 
of  the  presence  of  an  intruder,  and  may  indeed  be  often 
so  closely  approached  as  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  stick : 
the  bright  glare  of  the  sun  obscures  their  sight,  and 
they  wait  for  evening,  the  dusk  of  twilight  being  their 
season  of  activity. 

Fruits,  insects  and  their  larrsB,  constitute  their  food. 
Formed,  most  of  them  at  least,  for  rapid  but  not  pro- 
tracted flight,  they  watch  from  their  perch  the  insects 
flitting  by,  and  dart  after  them  with  surprising  velocity, 
returning  after  their  short  chase  to  the  same  point  d 
observation.  Some,  however,  are  almost  exclusively 
frugivorous;  we  allude  more  especially  to  those  whose 
flowing  plumes  impede  the  freedom  of  their  flight ;  such 
seek  for  fruits  and  berries.  Many  species  are  c>ertainly 
migratory.  M.  Natterer  observes^  respecting  the  pavo. 
nine  trogon  whi<h,  in  great  numbers,  inhabits, 
during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  the  high  woods 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  Amazon  and  Rfo  Negro, 
that  he  found  the  contents  of  its  stomach  to  consist 
principally  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and 
that  it  arrives  in  those  districts  when  its  favourite  food 
is  ripe,  but  that  when  the  trees  no  longer  yield  an  ade. 
quate  supply,  it  retires  to  other  districts. 

Like  Uie  parrots  and  woodpeckers,  the  trogons  breed 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  a  bed  of  wood.dust,  the  work  of  insects ;  they  are 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  white.  The  young,  when 
flrst  hatched,  are  totally  destitute  of  feathers,  which  do 
not  begin  to  make  their  appearance  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  their  head  and  beak  appear  to  be  dispro- 
portionately large.  They  are  said  to  rear  two  broods  in 
the  year. 

The  American  trogons  have  their  beak  of  moderate 
size,  with  serrated  (or  saw-like)  edges,  and  furnished 
at  its  base  with  bristles ;  the  upper  surface  (of  the 
males  at  least)  is  of  a  rich  metallic  green,  the  under 
parts  being  more  or  less  universally  scarlet  or  rich 
yellow.  The  outer  tail-feathers  in  the  msjority  of  the 
species  are  more  or  less  barred  with  black  and  white. 

In  the  Indian  trogons  the  beak  is  larger  and  stouter, 
with  smooth  edges,  having  a  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  large 
bare  space  of  richly-coloured  skin;  the  upper  surface 
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from  all  others,  both  for  their  peculiar  forma- 
tion, their  method  of  procuring  food,  and  their 
manner  of  providing  a  place  of  safety  for  their 
young.  Indeed,  no  other  class  of  birds  seems 
more  immediately  formed  for  the  method  of 
life  they  pursue,  being  fitted  by  nature,  at  all 
points,  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  the  insects  contained 
in  the  body  of  trees  ;  and  for  this  purpose  are 
furnished  with  a  straight,  hard,  strong,  angu- 
lar, and  sharp  bill,  made  for  piercing  and  bor. 
ing.  They  have  a  tongue  of  a  very  great 
length  ;  ronnd,  ending  in  a  sharp,  stiff,  bony 
thorn,  dentated  on  each  side,  to  strike  ants 
and  insects  when  dislodged  from  their  cells. 
Their  legs  are  short  and  strong,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  climbing.  Their  toes  stand  two  for- 
ward, and  two  backward ;  which  is  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  hoMin^  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Thev  have  hard  stiff  tails  to 
lean  upon  when  climbing.  They  feed  only 
upon  insects,  and  want  that  intestine  which 
-anatomists  call  the  oectrm;  a  circumstance 
peculiar  to  this  tribe  only.   . 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and 
many  varieties  in  each  kind.  They  form 
large  colonies  in  the  forests  of  every  part  of 
the  world.  They  differ  in  size,  colour,  and 
appearance;  and  agree  only  in  the  marks 
above  mentioned,  or  in  those  habits  which  re- 
sult from  so  peculiar  a  conformation.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  descending  into  a  minute  discri. 
mination  of  every  species,  let  us  take  one  for 
a  pattern,  to  which  all  the  rest  will  be  found 
to  bear  the  strongest  affinity.  Words  can 
but  feebly  describe  the  plumage  of  a  bird ; 
but  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  enter  into 

is  bro^m,  the  lower  raore  or  less  scarlet,  aiid  the  onter 
tail-feathers  exhibit  no  tendency  tonvards  a  barred  style 
of  marking,  excepting  in  one  species,  Diard's  trogon, 
in  which  the  three  outer  tail-feathers  are  finely  pow. 
dered  with  black. 

The  African  species  (frogon  narina,  Levalll.)  closely 
approximates  to  its  American  relatives;  but  its  three 
outer  tail-feathers  are  unbarred.  This  species  inhabits 
tlie  dense  forests  of  CafTraria;  during  the  day  it  sits 
motionless  on  a  low  dead  branch,  and  it  is  ooiy  in  the 
morning  and  evening  that  it  displays  activity.  Locusts 
and  other  insects  are  its  principal  rood. 

Of  all  the  trogons  none  are  so  magnificent  as  the 
troffon  resplendent,  lately  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  world,  as  a  distinct  species  by  Mr  Gould, 
and  admirably  figured  in  his  splendid  "Monograph" 
of  the  family  trogonidoB,  This  bird,  as  stated  by  Mr 
Gould,  **  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  d«nse  and  gloomy 
forests  of  the  Southern  States  of  Mexico."  'Little  known 
to  Europeans,  except  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
brilliant  plumes  which  fall  over  the  tail  (and  which, 
as  is  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of 
this  bird,  are  of  the  richest  metallic  golden  green;) 
were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  oma. 
ments  on  their  head-dresses ;  and  gorgeous  must  a  head- 
dress be,  composed  of  such  feathers — soft,  flowing,  of 
dazzling  lustre,  and  three  feet  in  length.  In  later  times 
they  have  occasionally  been  transmitted  as  curiosities 
to  Europe. 


a  detail  of  every  animal's  pursuits  and 
pations. 

The  Green  Woodspite,  or  Woodpecker,   U 
called  the  rainfbwl  in  some  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try ;  because,  when  it  makes  a  greater  noise 
than  ordinary,  it  is  supposed  to  foretell  raia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay ;  the  throat,  breast, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  and 
the  back,  neck,  and  covert  feathers   of  the 
wings,  are  green.     But  the   tongue   of  this 
little   animal    makes  its  most  distinguished 
characteristic,  as  it  serves  for  its  support  and 
defence.     As  was  said  above,  the  woodpecker 
feeds  upon  insects;  and  particulaily  on  those 
which  are  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow  or  of 
rotting  trees.     The  tongue  is  its  instrument 
for  killing  and  procuring  this   food ;   which 
cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.      This  is 
round,  ending  in  a  stiff,  sharp,  bony  tip,  den- 
tated  on  both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow, 
and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  pleasure. 
Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the 
bill,  which,  when  swallowed,  the  dart  is  again 
launched  at  fresh  game.     Nothing  has  em- 
ployed the  attention  of  the  curious  in  this  part 
of   anatomy,  more  than   the   contrivance  bj 
which  the  tongue  of  this  bird  performs  its 
functions  with    such    great  celerity.       The 
tongue  is  drawn  back  into  the  bill  by  the  help 
of  two  small  round  cartilages,  fastened  into 
the  forementioned  bony  tip,  and  running  along 
the  length  of  the  tongue.     These  cartilages, 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  take  a  circuit  be- 
yond the  ears  ;  and  being  reflected  backwards 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  make  a  large  bow. 
The  muscular  spongy  flesh  of  the  tongue  in. 
closes  these  cartilages,  like  a  sheath  ;  and  is 
so  made  that  it  may  be  extended  or  contracted 
like  a  worm.     The   cartilages  indeed  have 
muscles  accompanying  them  along  their  whole 
length  backwards. — But  there  is  still  another 
contrivance  ;  for  there  is  a  broad  muscle  join- 
ing the  cartilages  to  the  bones  of  the  skall, 
which,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  forces  the 
cartilages  forward  through  the  tongue,  and 
then  forces  the  tongue  and  all  through  the  bill, 
to  be  employed  for  the  animals  preservation 
in  piercing  its  prey. 

Such  is  the  instrument  with  which  this  bird 
is  provided ;  and  this  the  manner  in  which 
this  instrument  is  employed.  When  a  wood- 
pecker, by  its  natural  sagacity,  finds  out  a 
rotten  hollow  tree,  where  there  are  worms, 
ant  s  eggs,  or  insects,  it  immediately  prepares 
for  its  operations.  Resting  by  its  strong 
claws,  and  leaning  on  the  tliick  feathers  of  its 
tail,  it  begins  to  bore  witli  its  sharp  strong 
beak,  until  it  discloses  the  whole  internal  ha- 
bitation.  Upon  this,  either  through  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  its  prey,  or  with  a  desire  tc 
alarm  the  insect  colony,  it  sends  forth  a  loud 
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cry » which  throws  terror  and  coDfusion  intathe 
whole  inflect  tribe.  They  creep  hither  Mid 
thither,  seeking  for  safety;  while  the  bird 
luxuriously  feasts  upon  them  at  leisure,  dart- 
ing its  tongue  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
derouring  the  whole  brood. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine 

its  depredations  solely  to  trees,  but  sometimes 

lights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an 

anUhilL     It  is  not  so  secure  of  prey  there  as 

in  the  former  case,  although  the  numbers  are 

much  g^reater.     They  lie  generally  too  deep 

for  the    bird   to   come   at  them ;  and  it  is 

obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  defect 

of  power.     The  woodpecker  first  goes  to  their 

kills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them 

abroad  ;  it  then  thrusts  out  its  long  red  tongue, 

which  being  like  a   worm,  and   resembling 

their  usual  prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  settle 

upon,  in  great  numbers ;  however,  the  bird 

watching  the  properest  opportunity,  withdraws 

its  tongue  at  a  jerk,  and  devours  the  devour- 

ers.     This  stratagem  it  continues  till  it  has 

alarmed  their  fears ;  or  till  it  is  quite  satisfied.* 

As    the    woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make 

holes  in  trees  to  procure  food,  so  is  it  also  to 

make  cavities  still  larger  to  form  its  nest,  and 

to  lay  in.     This  is  performed,  as  usual,  with 

the  bill ;  although  some  have  afiirmed  that  the 

animal  uses  its  tongue  as  a  gimblet  to  bore 

with.     But  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  those  that 

are  curious,  may  often  hear  the  noise  of  the 

bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  and  for. 

ests.     The  woodpecker  chooses,  however,  for 

this  purpose,  trees  that  are  decayed,  or  wood 

that  is  soft,  like  beech,  elm,  and  poplar.     In 

these,  with  very  little  trouble,  it  can  make 

holes  as  exactly  round   as   a  mathematician 

could  with  compasses.     One  of  these  holes  the 

bird  generally  chooses  for  its  own  use,  to  nestle 

and  bring  up  its  young  in ;  but  as  they  are 

easily  made,  it  is  delicate  in  its  choice,  and 

often  makes  twenty  before  one  is  found  fit  to 

give  entire  satisfaction.     Of  those  which  it  has 

made  and  deserted,  other  birds,  not  so  good 

borers,  and  less  delicate  in  their  choice,  take 

possession.     The   jay   and   the   starling    lay 

^^  ^SS*  ^^  these  holes ;  and  bats  are  now 

and  then  found  in  peaceable  possession.     Boys 

sometimes  have  thrust  in   their   hands  with 

certain  hopes  of  plucking  out  a  bird's  egg; 

but  to  their  great  morti6cation,  have  had  their 

lingers  bitten  by  a  bat  at  the  bottom. 

The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its 
nest  with  feathers  or  straw  ;  its  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  the  hole,  without  any  thing  to  keep 

>  The  fTrgneek,  (See  Plate  XV.  fig.  9.)  so  culled 
from  a  habit  of  turning  the  neck,  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  woodpeckers,  In  the  extensibilitj  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  position  of  the  toes.  This  bird  darts  iU  long 
lengiM  into  an  ant  hill,  and  draws  it  out  loaded  with  aots, 
wliich  are  retained  bj  the  viscous  liquid  >rliich  covers  it. 


them  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  parent's 
body.  Their  number  is  generally  ^Yt  or  six  ; 
always  white,  oblong,  and  of  a  middle  size. 
When  the  young  are  excluded,  and  before 
they  leave  the  nest,  they  are  adorned  with  a 
scarlet  plumage  under  the  throat,  which  add 
to  their  beauty.^ 


»  Ivory  biUed  froo^^eck€r. — ••  This  majesUc,  and  for* 
midable  species,  (says  Wilson,  in  his  American  Ornitho- 
logy) in  strength  and  magnitude  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  class  of  woodpeckers   hiUierto  discovered. 


He  may  be  called  the  Idsg  or  chief  of  his  tribe; 
and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  a  dis. 
tinguished  characteristic  in  the  superb  carmine  crest 
and  bill  of  polished  ivory  with  which  she  has  or- 
namented him.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and  daring; 
and  his  whole  frame  so  admirably  adapted  for  Ills  mode 
of  life,  and  method  of  procuring  subsistence,  as  to  im. 
press  on  the  miud  of  the  examiner  the  most  reverential 
ideas  of  the  Creator.  His  manners  have  also  a  dignity 
in  them  superior  to  the  common  herd  of  woodpeckers. 
Trees,  shrubbery,  orchards,  rails,  fence  posts,  aod  old 
prostrate  logs,  are  alike  interesting  to  those,  in  their 
humble  and  iodefatigable  search  for  prey ;  but  the  royal 
hunter  now  before  us,  scorns  the  humility  of  such  situa. 
tions,  and  seeks  the  most  towering  trees  of  the  forest ; 
seeming  particularly  attached  to  those  prodigious  cypress 
swamps,  whose  crowded  giant  sons  stretch  their  bare  and 
blasted,  or  moss.hung  arms  midway  to  the  skies.  In 
these  almost  inaccessible  recesses,  amid  ruinous  piles  of 
impending  timber,  his  trumpet-like  note  and  loud  strokes 
resound  through  the  solitary  savage  wilds,  of  which  he 
seems  the  sole  lord  and  inhabitant.  Wherever  he  fre- 
quents, he  leaves  numerous  monuments  of  his  industry 
behind  him.  We  there  see  enormous  pine  trees  with 
cart-loads  of  bark  lying  around  their  roots,  and  chips  of 
the  trunk  itself  in  such  quantities  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  half  a  dozen  of  axe-men  had  been  at  work  there  for 
the  whole  morning.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  also  dis- 
figured with  such  numerous  and  so  large  excavations, 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  the  whole  to 
be  the  work  of  a  woodpecker.  With  such  strength,  and 
an  apparatus  so  powerful,  what  havoc  might  he  not  com- 
mit, if  numerous,  on  the  most  useful  of  our  forest  trees ! 
and  yet  with  all  these  appearances,  and  much  of  vulgar 
prejudice  against  him,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whe- 
ther he  is  at  all  injurious ;  or,  at  least,  whether  his  ex- 
ertions do  not  contribute  most  poweriully  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  timber.  Examine  closely  tlie  tree  where  he 
has  been  at  work,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  that  it  is 
neither  from  motives  of  mischief  nor  amusement  that  he 
1  slices  oil' the  bark,  or  digs  his  way  mto  the  trunk. — For 
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In  our  climate,  this  bird  is  contented  with 
such  a  wainscot  habitation  as  has  been  des. 
cribed  for  its  young ;  but  in  the  warmer  re- 

fions  of  Guinea  and  Brazil,  they  take  a  very 
ifferent  method  to   protect  and   hatch   their 
nascent  progeny.     (For  Megellannic  Wood- 

the  sound  and  healthy  tree  is  the  least  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  diseased,  infested  with  insects,  and  hastening 
to  putrefaction,  are  his  favourites;  there  the  deadly 
ci-awling  enemy  have  formed  a  lodgement  between  the 
bark  and  tender  wood,  to  driuk  up  the  very  vital  part  of 
the  tree.  It  is  the  ravages  of  these  vermin  which  the 
intelligent  proprietor  of  the  forest  deplores,  as  the  sole 
perpetrators  of  the  destruction  of  his  timber.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  the  larvie  of  an  insect,  or  ily,  no 
larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one 
season,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of  piue  trees,  many 
of  them  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  1  Yet  whoever  passes  along  the 
high  road  from  Georgetown  to  Charleston,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, about  twenty  miles  from  the  former  place,  can 
have  striking  and  melancholy  proo£i  of  this  fact  In 
some  places  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around 
you,  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wiutry-Iooking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  tumbling 
in  ruins  before  every  bUst,  presenting  a  frightful  picture 
of  desolation.  And  yet  ignorance  and  prejudice  stub- 
bornly persist  in  directing  their  indignation  against  the 
bird  now  before  us,  the  constant  and  mortal  enemy  of 
these  very  vermin,  as  if  the  hand  that  probed  the  wound 
to  extract  its  cause,  should  be  equally  detested  with  that 
which  inflicted  it;  or  as  if  the  thief-catcher  should  be 
confounded  with  the  thief.  Until  some  effectual  preven- 
tive or  more  complete  mode  of  destruction  can  be  de- 
vised against  these  insects,  and  their  larvae,  I  would 
humbly  suggest  the  propriety  of  protecting,  and  receiving 
with  proper  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  services  of  this  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  woodpeckers,  letting  the  odium  of 
guilt  fall  to  its  proper  owners. 

*<In  looking  over  the  accounts  given  of  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  I  find  it 
asserted,  that  it  inhabits  from  New  Jersey  to  Mexico, 
i  believe,  however,  that  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  to 
the  north  of  Virginia,  and  rery  few  of  them  even  in  that 
state.  The  first  place  I  observed  this  bird  at,  when  on 
my  way  to  the  south,  was  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  Having  wounded  it 
slightly  in  the  whig,  on  being  caught,  it  uttered  a  loudly 
reiterated  and  most  piteous  note,  exactly  resembling  the 
violent  crying  of  a  young  child ;  which  terrified  my  horse 
so,  as  nearly  to  have  cost  me  my  life.  It  was  distressing 
to  hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  the  chair,  under 
cover,  to  Wilmington.  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
its  aifecting  cries  surprised  every  one  witliin  hearing, 
particularly  the  females,  who  hurried  to  the  doors  and 
windows  with  looks  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  I  drove  on, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  where  I  in- 
tended to  put  up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a  num. 
ber  of  other  persons  who  happened  to  be  there,  all  equally 
alarmed  at  what  they  heard ;  this  was  greatly  increased 
by  my  asking,  whether  he  could  furnish  me  with  accom- 
modations for  myself  and  my  baby.  The  man  looked 
blank  and  foolish,  while  the  others  stared  with  still  great- 
er astonishment.  After  diverting  myself  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  their  expense,  I  drew  my  woodpecker  from 
under  the  cover,  and  a  general  laugh  took  place.  I  took 
him  up  stairs  and  locked  him  up  in  my  room,  while  I 
went  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of.  In  less  than  ail  hour 
I  returned,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  he  set  up  the  same 
distressing  shout,  which  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  grief 
that  he  had  been  discovered  in  his  attempts  at  escape. 
He  had  mounted  along  the  side  of  the  window,  nearly 


pecker,  see  Plate  XVI.  fig.  S«.)  A  traveller 
who  walks  into  the  forests  of  these  countries, 
among  the  first  strange  objects  that  excite 
curiosity,  is  struck  with  the  multitude  of  birds' 
nests  hanging  at  the  extremity  of  almost 
every  branch.      Many  other  kinds  of  birds 

as  high  as  the  ceiling,  a  little  below  which  he  had  be- 
gun to  break  through.  The  bed  was  covered  with  large 
pieces  of  plaster;  the  lath  was  exposed  for  at  least  fifteen 
inches  square,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  fist, 
opened  to  the  weather-boards;  so  that  in  less  than 
another  hour  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  through.  I  now  tied  a  string  round  his 
leg,  and,  fastening  it  to  the  table,  again  left  him.  1 
wished  to  preserve  his  life,  and  had  gone  ofl*  in  search 
of  suitable  food  for  him.  As  I  re-asceoded  the  stairs  I 
heard  him  again  hard  at  work,  and  on  entering  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  he  had  almost  entirely 
ruined  the  mahogany  table  to  which  he  was  fastened,  aiid 
on  which  he  had  wreaked  his  whole  vengeance.  While 
engaged  in  taking  a  drawing,  he  cut  me  severely  in 
severml  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  displayed  such  a  noble 
and  unconquerable  spirit,  that  I  was  frequently  tempted 
to  restore  him  to  his  native  woods.  He  lived  with  me 
nearly  three  days,  but  refused  all  sustenance,  and  I  wit- 
nessed his  death  with  regret." 

G9ld'Winged  fFoodpeckerj-^*' In  rambling  through 
the  woods  one  day,"  continues  Wilson,  "I  liappened  to 
shoot  one  of  these  birds,  and  wounded  him  slightly  on 
the  wing.  Finding  him  in  full  feather,  and  seemingly 
but  little  hurt,  I  took  him  home,  and  put  him  into  a 
large  cage,  made  of  willows,  inUrnding  to  keep  him  in 
my  own  room,  that  we  might  become  better  acquainted. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  inclosed  on  all  sides,  he  lost 
no  time  in  idle  fluttering,  but,  throwing  himself  against 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  began  instantly  to  demolish  the  wiU 
lows,  battering  them  with  great  vehemence,  and  uttering 
a  loud  piteous  kind  of  cackling,  similar  to  that  of  a  hen 
when  she  is  alarmed,  and  takes  to  wing.  Poor  Baron 
Trenck  never  laboured  witli  more  eager  diligence  at  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  than  this  son  of  the  forest  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  liberty ;  and  he  exercised  his  powerful  bill 
with  such  force,  digging  into  the  sticks,  seizing  and 
shaking  them  so  from  side  to  side,  that  he  soon  opened 
for  himself  a  passage;  and  though  I  repeatedly  repaired 
the  breach,  and  barricaded  every  opening,  in  the  best 
manner  I  could,  yet  on  my  return  into  the  room,  I 
always  found  him  at  large,  climbing  up  the  cluiirs,  ot 
running  about  the  flcor,  where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his 
motions,  moving  backward,  forward,  and  sidewise,  with 
the  same  facility,  it  became  difficult  to  get  hold  of  him 
again.  Having  placed  him  in  a  strong  wire  cage,  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  his  escape,  and 
soon  became  very  tame ;  fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian 
com ;  refused  apples,  but  ate  the  berries  of  the  sour  gum 
greedily,  small  \rinter  grapes,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
berries ;  exercised  himselJr  frequently  in  climbing,  or 
rather  hopping  perpendicularly  along  the  sides  of  the 
cage;  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  fixed  himself  in  a  high 
hanging,  or  perpendicular  position,  and  slept  with  his 
head  in  his  wing.  As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  even 
before  it  was  light  enough  to  perceive  him  distinctly 
across  tlie  room,  he  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
and  began  his  attack  on  the  ears  of  Indian  com,  rapping 
so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  firom  txery  room  in  the  house. 
After  tills  he  would  sometimes  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  take  another  nap.  He  was  beginning  to  be- 
come very  amusing,  and  even  sociable,  when,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  became  drooping,  and  died» 
as  I  conceived,  from  the  efiects  of  his  wound." 

RtdJkeaded  fFoodpecJker.—**  Then  is  perhaps  no 
bird  in  Norlh  America  more  universally  known  thao 
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build  in  this  manner,  bat  the  chief  of  them 
are  of  the  woodpecker  kind ;  and  indeed  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  nature,  a  more 
aii^ular  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  those  iittlo 


this.     His  tri-toloured  plumage,  red,  white,  kiid  black, 
gloned  with  steel  blue,  is  so  striking,  aud  characterisUc ; 


and  his  predatory  habits  io  the  orchards  and  cornfields, 
added  to  bis  Dunil>er8,  aud  fondoeas  for  hovering  along 
the  fences,  so  very  notorious,  that  almost  every  child  is 
acquainted  with  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  large  cities,  where  the 
old  timber  is  chiefly  cut  down,  he  is  not  so  frequently 
found ;  and  yet  at  this  present  time,  June,  1806, 1  Icnow 
ef  several  of  their  nests  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Two  of  these  are  in  button- wood 
trees  {platanus  occidenteUhy)  and  another  in  the  decayed 
limb  of  a  large  elm.  The  old  ones,  I  observe,  make 
their  excursions  regularly  to  the  woods  beyond  the 
Schuylkill,  about  a  mile  distant:  preserving  great  silence 
aud  circumspection  in  visiting  their  nests, — ^precautions 
not  much  attended  to  by  them  in  the  depth  of  the  woods 
because  there  the  prying  eye  of  man  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed. Towards  the  mountains,  particularly  io  the  vicinity 
of  creelLS  and  rivers,  these  birds  are  extremely  abundant, 
specially  in  the  latter  end  of  summer.  Wherever  you 
travel  in  the  interior  at  that  season,  you  hear  them 
screaming  from  the  adjoining  woods,  rattling  on  the 
dead  limbs  of  trees,  or  on  the  fences,  where  they  are 
perpetually  seen  flitting  from  stake  to  stake,  on  the  road- 
side, before  you.  Wherever  there  is  a  tree,  or  trees,  of 
the  wild  cherry,  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  there  you  see 
them  busy  among  the  branches ;  and,  in  passing  orchards, 
you  may  easily  know  where  to  And  the  earliest,  sweet- 
en apples,  by  observing  those  trees,  on  or  near  which 
the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  skulking:  for  he  is  so 
excellent  a  connoisseur  in  fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple 
or  pear  tree  is  found  broached  by  him,  it  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  ripest  and  best  flavoured:  when  alarmed,  he 
setaes  a  capital  one  by  striking  his  open  bill  deep  into 
it,  aud  bears  it  00*40  the  woods.  When  the  Indian  com 
is  in  its  rich,  succulent;  milky  state,  he  attacks  it  with 
great  eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  numerous 
folds  of  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it  with  voracity.  The 
girdled,  or  deadened  timber,  so  common  among  corn- 
fields in  the  back  settlements,  are  his  favourite  retreats, 
wlience  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredations.  He  is 
fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  pretty 
regular  visits  to  tiie  cherry  trees,  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
Towards  fall  be  often  approaches  the  bam  or  farm  house, 
and  rapt  on  the  shingles  and  weather  boards:  he  is  of  a 
gay  and  frolicsome  disposition ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
fraternity  are  frequently  seen  diving  and  vociferating 
around  the  high  dead  limbs  of  some  large  tree,  pursuing 
and  playing  with  each  other,  and  amusing  the  passenger 
with  their  gambols.  Their  note  or  cry  is  shrill  and 
li/efy,  and  to  much  resembles  that  of  a  species  of  tree- 
Vou  n. 


animals  in  protecting  themselves  against  such 
enemies  as  they  have  most  occasion  to  fear. 
In  cultivated  countries,  a  great  part  of  the 
caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide  or  de- 


frog,  which  frequents  the  same  tree,  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

*'  Such  are  the  wieioms  traits,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the 
character  of  the  red.headed  woodpecker:  and  I  doubt 
not  but,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  sulyect,  that 
some  readers  would  consider  it  meritorious  to  exter. 
minate  the  whole  of  this  tribe  as  a  nuisance:  and,  in 
fact,  the  legislature  of  some  of  our  provinces,  in  former 
times,  oflered  premiums  to  the  amount  of  twopence  per 
head  for  their  destruction.  But  let  us  not  condemn  the 
species  unheard:  they  exist;  they  must  therefore  be 
necessary.  If  their  merits  and  usefulness  be  found,  oo 
examiiuUion,  to  preponderate  against  their  vices,  let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  former,  while  we  guard  as  well  as 
we  can  against  the  latter. 

*' Though  this  bird  occasionally  regales  himself  on 
fruit,  yet  his  natural  and  most  usual  food  is  insects,  par- 
ticularly those  numerous  aud  destructive  species  that 
penetrate  the  bark  and  body  of  the  tree  to  deposits  their 
eggs  and  larvse,  the  latter  of  which  are  well  known  to 
make  immense  havoc.  That  insects  are  his  natural 
food  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  his  wedge  formed 
bill,  the  length,  elasticity,  and  figure  of  his  tongue,  and 
the  strength  and  position  of  his  claws;  as  well  as  from 
his  usual  habits.  In  hci,  insects  form  at  leut  two. 
thiitis  of  his  subsistence ;  and  his  stomach  is  scarcely 
ever  found  without  them.  He  searches  for  them  with 
a  dexterity  and  intelligence,  I  may  safely  say,  more  than 
human ;  he  perceives,  by  the  exterior  appearance  of 
the  baric,  where  they  lurk  below  ;  when  he  is  dubious, 
he  rattles  vehemently  on  the  outside  with  his  bill,  and 
his  acute  ear  distinguishes  the  terrified  vermin  shrink- 
ing within  to  their  inmost  retreats,  where  his  pointed 
and  barbed  tongue  soon  reaches  them.  The  masses  of 
bugs,  caterpillars,  and  other  larvie,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  these  birds,  have  often  surprised 
me.  These  larvsa,  it  should  be  remembered,  feed  not 
only  on  tlie  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  but  on  the  very 
vegetable  life  of  the  tree,  the  alburnum,  or  newly  form- 
ing  bark  and  wood;  the  consequence  is,  tliat  whole 
branches  and  whole  trees  decay  under  the  silent  ravages 
of  these  destructive  vermin ;  witness  the  late  destruc- 
tion of  many  hundred  acres  of  pine  trees,  in  the  north, 
eastern  parts  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  thousands  of 
peach  trees  that  yearly  decay  from  the  same  cause. 
Will  any  one  sav,  that,  taking  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a 
hundred,  apples  from  a  tree  is  equally  ruinous  with  cut- 
ting it  down  ?  or,  that  the  services  of  a  useful  animal 
should  not  be  rewarded  with  a  small  portion  of  that 
which  it  has  contributed  to  preserve  ?  We  are  told,  in 
the  benevolent  language  of  the  scriptures,  not  to  muzsle 
the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  tread eth  out  the  com;  and 
why  should  not  the  same  generous  liberality  be  extended 
to  this  useful  family  ol  birds,  which  forms  so  powerful 
a  phalanx  against  the  inroads  of  many  millions  of  des. 
tructive  vermin? 

"  Notwithstanding  the  care  which  this  bird,  in  com. 
mon  with  the  rest  of  its  genus,  takes  to  place  it^  young 
beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  within  the  hollows  of  trees, 
yet  there  is  one  deadly  foe,  against  whose  depredations 
neither  the  height  of  the  tree,  nor  the  depth  of  the  cavity, 
is  the  least  security.  This  is  the  black  snake  (pohtbiBr 
eonstnctar),  who  frequently  glides  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and,  like  a  skulking  savage,  enters  the  woodpecker's 
peaceful  apartment,  devours  the  eggs  or  helpless  young, 
in  spite  of  the  cries  and  flutterings  of  the  parents ;  and 
if  the  place  be  large  enough,  colls  himself  up  in  the  spot 
thoy  occupied,  where  he  will  sometimes  remain  for 
several  days.   The  eager  school.boy,  after  hazarding  bis 
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fend  their  nests  from  the  invasions  of  man ; 
as  he  is  their  most  dreaded  enemy.  But  in 
the  depth  of  those  remote  and  solitary  forests, 
where  man  is  but  seldom  seen,  the  little  bird 

neck  to  reach  the  woodpecker's  hole,  at  the  triumphant 
roonient  when  he  thinks  the  nestlings  his  own,  and 
strips  his  arm,  launching  it  down  into  the  cavity,  and 
grasping  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  callow  young,  starts 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  hideous  snake,  and  almost 
drops  from  his  giddy  pinnacle,  retreating  down  the  tree 
with  terror  and  precipitation.  Several  adventures  of 
tliis  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  and  one  of  them 
that  was  attended  with  serious  consequences,  where  both 
snake  and  boy  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  broken  thigh, 
and  long  confinement,  cured  the  adventurer  completely 
of  his  ambition  for  robbing  woodpeckers'  nests." 

Downy  fFoodpecker. — *<  This  is  the  smallest  of  our 
woodpeckei's,  n.   1     ■      xmi  [Sy  us^eji.lilss  the  former  (tlic 


hairy  woodpecker)  in  its  tints  and  markings,  and  in 
almost  every  thing  except  its  diminutive  size,  that  I 
wonder  how  it  passed  through  the  Count  de  Buffou^s 
hands  without  being  branded  as  a  "  spurious  race,  de- 
generated by  the  influence  of  food,  climate,  or  some  un- 
known cause."  But,  though  it  has  escaped  this  infamy, 
charges  of  a  much  mere  heinous  nature  have  been 
brought  against  it,  not  only  by  the  writer  above  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  whole  venerable  body  of  zoologists  in 
(Europe,  who  have  treated  of  its  history,  viz.  that  it  is 
almost  constantly  boring  and  digging  into  apple-trees  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  most  destructive  of  its  whole  genus  to 
the  orchards.  The  first  part  of  this  charge  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  deny;  how  far  the  other  is  founded  in  truth  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  Like  the  two  former  species,  it  re- 
mains with  us  the  whole  year.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
tlie  male  and  female  look  out  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  eggs  and  young.  An  apple,  pear,  or  cherry 
tree,  often  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-house, 
is  generally  pitched  upon  for  this  pur|>ose.  The  tree  is 
minutely  reconnoitred  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
operation,  and  the  work  is  first  begun  by  the  male,  who 
cuts  out  a  hole  in  the  solid  wood,  as  circular  as  if  described 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  female,  both  parties  working  with  the  most  indefatig- 
able diligence.  The  direction  of  the  hole,  if  made  in 
the  bodv  of  the  tree,  is  getierally  downwards,  by  an 
angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  for  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  then  straight  down  for  ten  or  twelve 
more;  within  roomy,  capacious,  and  as  smooth  as  if  po- 
lished by  the  cabinet-maker;  but  the  entrance  is  judi- 
ciously left  just  so  large  as  to  admit  the  bodies  of  the 
owners.  During  this  labour,  they  regularly  carry  out 
the  chips,  often  strewing  them  at  a  disUnce  to  prevent 
suspicion.  This  operation  sometimes  occupies  the  chief 
part  of  a  week.  Before  she  begins  to  lay,  the  female 
often  visits  the  place,  passes  out  and  in,  examines  every 


has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  man.  The 
parent  is  careless  how  much  the  nest  is  expos- 
ed to  general  notice ;  satisfied  if  it  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  rapacious  creatures  that  live 

part  both  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  with  great  atteu- 
tion,  as  every  prudent  tenant  of  a  new  house  ought  to  do, 
and  at  length  takes  complete  possession.  The  eggs  are 
generally  six,  pure  white,  and  laid  on  the  smooth  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  The  male  occasionally  supplies  the  female 
with  food  while  she  is  sitting  ;  and  about  the  last  week 
in  June  the  young  are  perceived  making,  their  way  up 
the  tree,  climbing  with  considerable  dexterity.  All  this 
goes  on  with  great  regularity  wiiere  no  interruption  is 
met  with :  but  the  house  wren,  who  also  builds  iu  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  but  who  is  neither  furnished  with  the 
necessary  tools  nor  strength  for  excavating  such  an  apart- 
ment for  himself,  allows  the  woodpeckers  to  go  on,  till 
he  thinks  it  will  answer  his  purpose,  then  attacks  them 
with  violence,  and  generally  succeeds  in  driving  them 
off.  1  saw  some  weeks  ago  a  striking  example  of  this, 
where  tlie  woodpeckers  we  are  now  describing,  aftei 
commencing  in  a  cherry-tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house,  and  having  made  considerable  progress,  were 
turned  out  by  the  vrren ;  the  former  began  again  oo  a 
pear  tree  in  the  garden,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  ofl, 
whence,  after  digging  out  a  most  complete  apartment, 
and  one  egg  being  laid,  they  were  once  more  assaulted 
by  the  same  impertinent  intruder,  and  finally  forced  to 
abandon  the  place. 

*'  The  principal  cliaracteristics  of  this  little  bird  are 
diligence,  familiarity,  perseverance,  and  a  strength  and 
energy  in  the  head  and  musi'les  of  the  neck,  which  are 
truly  astonishing.  Mounted  on  the  infected  branch  ol 
an  old  apple-tree,  where  insects  have  lodged  tlieir  cor. 
roding  and  destructive  brood  in  crevices  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  he  labours  sometimes  for  half  au  hour 
incessantly  at  the  same  spot,  before  he  has  succeeded  in 
dislodging  and  destroying  them.  At  these  times  you 
may  walk  up  pretty  close  to  the  tree  and  even  stand  im- 
mediately below  it,  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  bird, 
without  in  the  least  embarrassing  liim  ;  the  strokes  of 
his  bill  are  distinctly  heard  several  hundred  yards  off; 
and  I  have  known  him  to  be  at  work  for  two  hours  to- 
gether on  the  same  tree.  Buffon  calls  this  *-*  incessant 
toil  and  slavery,"  their  attitude  "a  painful  posture," 
and  their  life  ''a  dull  and  insipid  existence;"  expres- 
sions improper,  because  untrue  ;  and  absurd,  because 
contradictory.  The  posture  is  that  for  which  the  whole 
organization  of  his  frame  is  particularly  adapted;  and 
though,  to  a  wren  or  a  humming-biixl,  the  labour  would 
be  both  toil  and  slavery,  yet  to  him  it  is,  I  am  convinced, 
as  pleasant  and  as  amusing,  as  the  sports  of  the  chase 
to  the  hunter,  or  the  sucking  of  flowers  to  the  humming- 
bird. The  eagerness  with  which  he  traverses  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  the  branches ;  the  ciieerfulness  of  his 
cry,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  motions  while  digging  into 
the  tree  and  dislodging  the  vermin,  justify  this  belief. 
He  has  a  single  note,  or  chinckf  which,  like  the  former 
species,  he  frequently  repeats.  And  when  he  flies  off, 
or  alights  on  another  tree,  he  utters  a  rather  shriller  cry, 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  kind  of  note,  quickly  reiter- 
ated. In  fall  and  winter,  he  associates  with  the  titmouse, 
creeper,  &c.  both  in  their  wood  and  orchard  excursions; 
and  usually  leads  the  van.  Of  all  our  woodpeckers, 
none  rid  the  apple-trees  of  so  many  rermin  as  tliis,  dig- 
ging off  the  moss  which  the  negligence  of  the  proprietoi 
had  sufl'ered  to  accumulate,  and  probing  every  crevice, 
in  fact,  the  orchard  is  his  favourite  resort  in  all  seasons; 
and  his  industry  is  unequalled,  and  almost  incessant, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  species  we 
have.  In  fall,  he  is  particularly  fond  of  boring  the  apple, 
trees  for  insects,  digging  a  circular  hole  through  the  bark 
just  sufiicient  to  admit  his  bill,  afler  that  a  second^  third. 
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\j  robbery  and  surprise.  If  the  monkey  or 
the  snake  can  be  guarded  against,  the  bird  has 
no  other  enemies  to  fear  ;  for  this  purpose  its 
nest  is  built  upon  the  depending  points  of  the 
most  outward  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  such  as 
the  banana,  or  the  plantain.  On  one  of  those 
immense  trees,  is  seen  the  most  various  and 
the  most  inimical  assemblage  of  creatures  that 
can  be  imagined.     The  top  is  inhabited  by 

Ice.,  in  pretty  regular  horizontal  circles  round  the  body 
of  the  tree  ;    these  parallel  circles  of  holes  are  often 
not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and 
wmetimes  so  close  together,  that  I  have  covered  eight 
or  ten  of  them  at  once  with  a  dollar.     From  nearly  the 
sttr&ce  of  the  ground  up  to  the  first  fork,  and  sometimes 
£ur  beyond  it,  the  whole  bark  of  many  apple-trees  is  per- 
forated in  this  manner,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  made  by 
successive  discharges  of  buck-shot ;  and  our  little  wood, 
perker,  the  subject  of  the  present  account,  is  the  principal 
perpetrator  of  this  supposed  mischief.     I  say  supposed, 
for  so  £ar   from  these  perforations  of  the   bark   being 
niiuous,  they  are  not  only  harmless,  but,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  really  beneficial  to  the  health  and  fer- 
tility of  the  tree.     I  leave  it  to  the  philosophical  botanist 
to  account  for  this  ;  but  the  fact  I  am  confident  of.     In 
more  than  fifty  orchards  which  I  have  myself  carefully 
examined,  those  trees  which  were  marked  by  the  wood- 
pecker (for  some  trees  they  never  touch,  perhaps  because 
not  penetrated  by  insects,)  were   uniformly  the  most 
thriving,  and  seemingly  the  most  productive  ;  many  of 
these  were  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  their  trunks  com- 
pletely covered  with  holes,  while  the  branches   were 
brotd,  luxuriant,  and  loaded   with  fruit.     Of  decayed 
trees,  more  than  ihree-fourths  were  untouched  by  the 
woodpecker.     Several  intelligent  farmers,  with  whom  ! 
liave  conversed,  candidly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these 
observations,  and  with  justice  look  upon  these  birds  as 
beneficial ;  but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
bore  the  trees  to  suck  the  sap,  and  so  destroy  its  vegeta- 
tion ;  though  pine  and  other  resinous  trees,  on  the  juices 
of  which  it  is  not  pretended  they  feed,  are  often  found 
equally  perforated.    Were  the  sap  of  the  tree  their  object, 
the  saccharine  juice  of  the  birch,  the  sugar  maple,  and 
several  others,  would  be  much  more  inviting,  because 
more  sweet  and  nourishing  than  that  of  either  the  pear 
or  apple-tree  ;  hut  I  have  not  observed  one  mark  on  the 
former  for  ten  thousand  that  may  be  seen  on  the  latter ; 
besides,  the  early  part  of  spring  is  the  season  when  the 
sap  flows  most  abundantly  ;  whereas  it  is  only  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  that 
woodpeckers  are  seen  so  indefatigably  engaged  in  orchards, 
probing  eveiy  crack  and  crevice,  boring   through   the 
b&rk,  and  what  is  worth  remarking,  chiefly  on  the  south 
tnd  southwest  sides  of  the  tree,  for  the  eggs  and  larvie 
deposited   there   by  the  countless   swarms  of  summer 
insects.     These,  if  sufTered  to  remain,  would  prey  upon 
tite  very  vitals,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  tree,  and  in 
the  succeeding  summer  give  birth  to  myriads  more  of 
tbeir  race,  equally  destructive.— fPtlwn's  American  Omitk. 
Thi  Okbbn  Wood-Pbckkr  {Brackylophut  viridis).    The 
Biott  common  of  our  native  wood-peckers,  but  is  seldom  seen 
north  of  Yorkshire.    Its  scream  or  cry  is  remarkable  and 
^riling.    In  England  and  on  the  Continent  it  frequents 
the  woods  where  the  trees  are  low.    PI.  57,  fig.  2. 

Thb  Gkbat  Spottbd  WooD-rBOKER  {Pieie$  Major)- 
The  only  specimen  of  the  Picidae  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  Britain.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Russia. 
U  feeds  on  insects,  seeds,  and  nuts.    PI.  67,  fig.  3. 

Thb  Lessbr  Spottbd  Wood-Peckbr  (JHeiei  Minor) 
tt  chiefly  fotmd  in  a  few  of  the  southern  and  westerc 
WMinties  of  England,  and  is  teen  in  the  parks  and  woods 
Wound  London.    PI.  57,  fig.  4. 


monkeys  of  some  particular  tribe,  that  drive 
off  all  others;  lower  down  twine  about  the 
great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger  snakes, 
patiently  waiting  till  some  unwary  animal 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  and 
at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  these  artiticial 
nests,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited  by  birds 
of  the  most  delightful  plumage. 

The  nest  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner: 
when  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  they 
fly  busily  about,  in  quest  of  a  kind  of  moss, 
called  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  old  man's  beard*  It  is  a  fibrous 
substance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which 
bears  being  moulded  into  any  form,  and  suf- 
fers being  glued  together.  This  therefore 
the  little  woodpecker,  called  by  the  natives 
of  Brazil,  the  guiratemgoy  first  glues,  by  some 
viscous  substance  gathered  in  the  forest,  to 
the  eztremest  branch  of  a  tree ;  then  building 
downward,  and  still  adding  fresh  materials  to 
those  already  procured,  a  nest  is  formed,  that 
depends,  like  a  pouch,  from  the  point  of  the 
branch :  the  hole  to  enter  at,  is  on  the  side  ; 
and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the 
finer  fibres  of  the  same  substance,  which  com- 
pose the  whole. 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  these 
hanging  nests ;  which  are  made,  by  some 
other  birds,  with  still  superior  art  A  little 
bird  of  the  Grosbeak  kind,  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  makes  its  nest  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  is  no  opening  but  from  the  bottom.  At 
the  bottom  the  bird  enters,  and  goes  up 
through  a  funnel  like  a  chimney,  till  it  comes 
to  the  real  door  of  the  nest,  which  lies  on  one 
side,  and  only  opens  into  this  funnel. 

Some  birds  glue  their  nest  to  the  leaf  of 
the  banana  tree,  which  makes  two  sides  of 
their  little  habitation ;  while  the  other  two 
are  artificially  composed  by  their  own  indus- 
try. But  these,  and  all  of  the  kind,  are 
built  with  the  same  precautions  to  guard  the 
young  against  the  depredations  of  monkeys 
and  serpents,  which  abound  in  every  tree. 
The  nest  hangs  there  before  the  spoilers,  a 
tempting  object,  which  they  can  only  gaze 
upon,  while  the  bird  flies  in  and  out,  without 
danger  or  molestation  from  so  formidable  a 
vicinity.^ 


1  The  characters  of  the  NuUhatrh  tribe  are,  a  bill  for 
the  most  part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a 
small  angle:  small  nostrils,  covered  with  bristles:  a 
short  tongue,  horny  at  the  end,  and  jagged :  toes  placed 
three  forwards,  and  one  backwards;  the  middle  toe 
joined  closely  at  the  base  to  both  the  outer,  and  the  back 
toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one.  In  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  different  species  of  the  nut-hatch,  we  observe 
a  Yery  close  alliance  to  the  woodpeckers.  Most  of  them 
feed  upon  insects;  and  some  on  nuts,  whence  their 
English  appellation  has  been  acquired.  For  Slender 
Nut-hatch,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  17. 

Tlie  Ewropean  NiU.hatch,  The  length  of  this  bird 
is  five  inches  and  three  quarters.     The  bill  is  strong 
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CHAP.    V. 

or  THB  BIRD  OF  PARADISE    AMD  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Thbrb  are  few  birds  that  hare  more  de- 
ceived and  puzzled  the  learned  than  this. 
Some  have  described  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
air,  living  only  upon  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 

aiid  liraight,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  the 
upper  mandible  is  blaclc,  and  the  lower  white.     All  the 


upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  bluish  gray:  the  cheeks 
and  chiu  are  white:  the  breast  and  belly  pale  orange 
colour;  and  the  quills  dusky:  the  tail  is  short,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  feathers ;  the  two  middle  ones  of  which 
are  gray,  the  two  outer  spotted  with  white,  and  the  rest 
dusky.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow;  the  claws  are  large, 
and  the  back  one  very  strong.  The  uuuhatch,  the 
squirrel,  and  the  field-mouse,  which  all  live  much 
on  ha»l  nuts,  have  each  a  curious  way  of  getting  at  the 
kernel.  Of  the  two  latter,  the  squirrel,  aller  rasping 
od'the  small  end,  splits  the  shell  in  two  with  his  long 
fore-teeth,  as  a  man  does  with  his  imife;  the  field, 
mouse  nibbles  a  hole  with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if 
drilled  with  a  wimble,  and  yet  so  small  that  one  would 
wonder  how  the  kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it ; 
while  the  nut-hatch  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with 
his  bill.  But  as  this  last  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the 
nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it,  he,  like  an  adroit  work, 
man,  fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a 
tree,  or  in  some  crevice,  when  standing  over  it  he  per. 
forates  the  stubborn  shell.  On  placing  nuts  in  the 
chink  of  a  gate-post,  where  nut-hatches  have  been 
known  to  haunt,  it  has  always  been  found  tliat  these 
birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  at  work 
they  muke  a  rapping  noise,  which  may  be  heard  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Dr  Plott  informs  us,  that  this  bird, 
by  putting  his  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
sometimes  makes  a  violent  sound,  as  if  tlie  branch  was 
rending  asunder.  Besides  nuts  it  feeds  also  on  cater, 
pillars,  beetles,  and  various  other  insects.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  six  or  seveir  in  number,  in  some  hole 
of  a  tree,  frequently  in  one  that  has  been  deserted  by 
the  woodpecker,  on  rotten  wood  mixed  with  moss.  If 
the  entrance  be  too  large,  she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it 
with  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  herself  to  pass 
in  and  out.  When  the  hen  is  sitting,  if  a  stick  be  put 
in  the  hole,  she  hisses  like  a  snake  ;  and  she  is  so  much 
attached  to  her  eggs,  tliat  she  will  sooner  suffer  any  one 
to  pluck  off  her  teatliers  than  fly  away.  During  the 
time  of  incubation,  she  is  assiduously  attended  by  the 
male,  who  supplies  her  with  food.  If  the  barrier  of 
plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  be  destroyed,  while 
these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced  ;  a  peculiar 
instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  being  desiioyed  by 
woodpeckers,  and  other  birds  of  superior  sixe  and  strength, 
which  build  in  similar  situations.  The  nut.hatch  is  not 
supposed  to  sleep  perched,  like  most  other  birds,  on  a 


nerer  resting  below  ;  others  have  acquiesced  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  history,  but  have  given 
it  flyine  insects  to  feed  on.  Some  have  as.- 
sorted  that  it  was  without  ieet,  and  others  hav6 
ranked  it  among  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  bird's  plumage, 
and  the  deformity  of  its  legs,  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  most  of  these  erroneous  reports. 
The  native  savages  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  of 
which  it   is  an  inhabitant,  were  very   little 

twig ;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
notwithstanding  it  would  perch  now  and  then,  yet  at 
night  it  generally  crept  into  some  hole  or  comer  to 
sleep.  And  it  is  remarkable,  when  perched,  or  other- 
wise  at  rest,  it  had  mostly  the  head  downwards,  or  at 
least  even  with  the  body,  and  not  elevated  like  other 
birds. 

Allied  to  the  Nut-hatch  are  the  Creeper*  and  Hoopat. 
(Fur  Black  and  White  Creeper,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  18; 
Azure  Creeper,  Plate  XVI.  fig.  16:  Wall  Creeper, 
ib.  fig.  43.  For  Hoopos,  see  Plate  XV.  fig.  31.) 
Creepers  scale  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  woodpeck- 
ers,  and,  like  tlu^m,  are  supported  behind  by  their  stiff 
deflected  tail.  They  feed  entirely  on  insects.  The 
hoopoe  is  widely  spread  over  Europe  in  the  summer 
months,  and  is  abundant  in  the  South.  Sweden  is  men- 
tioned by  some  as  its  northern  limit,  where  the  country 
people  are  said  to  consider  its  appearance  as  ominous; 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  was  formerly  looked  upon  by  the 
same  class  as  the  harbinger  of  some  calamity.  Montagu 
relates  that  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Russian  and  Tartarian 
deserts  ;  and  Sotniini  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : 
Africa  indeed  and  Asia  are  supposed  to  be  its  winter 
quarters.  In  a  state  of  nature  moist  localities  are  the 
chosen  haunts  of  the  hoo)  as.  There  it  may  be  seen  on 
the  ground,  busily  searching  with  its  long  bill  for  its 
favourite  insecu,  (chiefly  coleopterous)  which  it  ofteu 
finds  in  cow-dung,  and  in  the  droppings  of  other  animals ; 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  observed  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  examining  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
for  those  which  there  lie  hid.  The  hole  of  a  decayed 
tree  is  the  locality  generally  preferred  for  the  nest,  which 
is  made  of  dried  grass  lined  with  feathers,  wool  or  other 
soft  materials,  and  is  generally  very  fetid  from  the  re- 
mains  of  the  insects,  &c.,  with  which  the  pareut.birds 
have  supplied  their  young.  This  oflensive  odour  most 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  adopted  by  Aristotle,  that 
the  nest  of  the  hoo|  op  was  formed  of  the  most  disgusting 
materials.  When  a  hollow  tree  is  not  to  be  found,  the 
places  selected  are  sometimes  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and 
the  crevices  of  old  buildings.  The  eggs  are  generally 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  grayish-white  spotted  with 
deep  gray  or  hair-brown. 

Few  birds  are  more  entertaining  in  captivity  :  its 
beautiful  plumage,  droll  gesticulations  and  familiar  ha- 
bits, soon  make  it  a  favourite.  When  it  perceives  that 
it  is  observed  it  begins  to  tap  with  its  bill  against  the 
ground,  (which,  as  Bechsteiu  observes,  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  walking  with  a  stick,)  at  the  same  time  often 
shaking  its  wings  and  tail,  and  elevating  its  crest.  I'his 
latter  feat,  which  is  performed  very  frequently  and  es- 
pecially when  the  bii-d  is  surprised  or  angry,  is  eflected 
by  a  muscle  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  for 
the  purpose.  Its  note  of  anger  or  fear  is  harsh  and 
grating,  something  like  the  noise  made  by  a  small  saw 
when  employed  in  sawing,  or  the  note  of  a  jay,  but  not 
so  loud.  It  gives  utterance  to  a  soft  note  of  complacency 
occasionally,  and  is  not  without  other  intonations.  The 
grating  note  is  not  always  indicative  of  anger  or  fear,  for 
the  bird  generally  exerts  it  when  it  flies  up,  and  settles 
on  its  perch. 
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•tudious  of  natural  history;  and,  perceiving 
the  inclination  the  Europeans  had  for  this 
beautiful  bird,  carefully  cut  off  its  legs  before 
they  brought  it  to  market;  thus  concealing  its 
greatest  deformity,  they  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  rise  in  their  demands  when  they 
offered  it  for  sale.  One  deceit  led  on  to 
another ;  the  buyer  finding  the  bird  without 
ie^s,  naturally  inquired  after  them ;  and  the 
seller  as  naturally  be^n  to  assert  that  it  had 
none.  Thai  far  the  European  was  imposed 
upon  by  others;  in  all  the  rest  he  imposed 
upon  himself.  Seeing  so  beautiful  a  bird 
without  legs,  he  concluded  that  it  could  live 
only  in  air,  where  legs  were  unnecessary. 
The  extraordinary  splendour  of  its  plumage 
assisted  this  deception ;  and,  as  it  had  heavenly 
beauty,  so  it  was  asserted  to  have  a  heavenly 
residence.  From  thence  its  name,  and  all  the 
false  reports  that  have  been  propagated  con. 
ceming  it*  ^ 

Error,  however,  is  short  lived ;  and  time  has 
discovered  that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but 
very  large  strong  ones  for  its  size.  Credulity, 
when  undeceived,  runs  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  and  soon  after  this  harmless  bird  was 
branded  with  the  character  of  being  rapacious, 
of  destroying  all  those  of  smaller  size,  and 
from  the  amazine  rapidity  of  iu  flight,  as 
qualified  peculiarly  for  extensive  rapine.  The 
real  history  of  this  pretty  animal  is  at  present 
tolerably  well  known  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be 
as  harmless  as  it  is  beautiful. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird  of  Para- 
dise,^ one  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  is 
more  common ;  the  other  not  much  larger  than 
a  lark,  which  has  been  described  more  imper. 
fectly.  They  are  both  sufficientlv  distin- 
guished from  all  other  birds,  not  only  by  the 
superior  vivacity  of  their  tints,  but  by  the  fea- 
thers  of  the  tail,  there  being  two  long  slender 
filaments  growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
rump;  these  are  longer  than  the  bird's  body, 
and  bearded  only  at  the  end.  By  this  mark 
the  bird  of  Paradise  may  be  easily  known, 
but  still  more  easily  by  its  gaudy  livery,  which, 
being  so  very  brilliant,  demands  to  be  min. 
utely  described. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  though  iu  reality  the  body  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  thrush.  The  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches,  is  as  long  as  the  body ; 
the  wings  are  large,  compared  with  the  bird's 

'  The  natives  of  the  New  Guinea  islands,  in  prepar- 
ing the  tkins  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  removed  the  true 
wings,  which  are  not  so  brilliant  as  the  other  feathers, 
and  cut  off  the  legs.  Hence,  the  absence  of  feet  in  all 
Uie  specimens  brought  to  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  fable 
that  these  birds  had  no  power  of  alighting,  and  vrere  al- 
ways oo  the  wing. 

s  Nearly  a  doten  species  have  been  discovered.  See 
a  succeeding  note. 


other  dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and 
the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  gold  colour.  The  base 
of  the  bill  is  surrounded  by  black  leathers,  as 
also  the  side  of  the  head  and  throat,  as  soft  as 
velvet,  and  changeable  like  those  on  the  neck 
of  a  mallard.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head 
i^  of  a  shining  green,  mixed  with  gold.  The 
body  and  wings  are  chiefly  covered  with 
beautiful  brown,  purple,  and  gold  feathers. 
The  uppermost  part  of  the  tail-feathers  are  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  those  under  them  white, 
and  longer  than  the  former ;  for  which  reason 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all 
white.  But  what  chiefly  excites  curiosity  arei 
the  two  long  naked  feathers  above  mentioned, 
which  spring  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump 
above  the  tail,  and  which  are  usually  about 
three  feet  long.  These  are  bearded  only  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end;  the  whole  shaft, 
for  about  two  feet  nine  inches,  being  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a 
changeable  colour,  like  the  mallard's  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all 
others  of  the  pie  kind,  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  but  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  that  of  Aro.  There,  in  the  delightful  and 
spicy  woods  of  the  country,  do  these  beautiful 
creatures  fly  in  large  flocks;  so  that  the  groves 
which  produce  the  richest  spices  produce  the 
finest  birds  also.  The  inhabitants  themselves 
are  not  insensible  of  the  pleasure  these  afford, 
and  give  them  the  name  of  God's  birds,  as 
being  superior  to  all  others  that  he  has  made. 
They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  gene- 
rally perch  upon  the  same  tree.  They  are 
called  by  some,  the  swaOows  of  Temate^  from 
their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  beuig  con. 
tinually  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
their  usual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its 
tempestuous  season,  when  rains  and  thunders 
continually  disturb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds 
are  then  but  seldom  seen.  It  is  thought  that 
they  then  fly  to  other  countries,  where  their 
food  appears  in  greater  abundance;  for,  like 
swallows,  they  have  their  stated  times  of  re- 
turn. In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
August,  they. are  seen  in  great  numbers  fly- 
ing together;  and  as  the  inhabitants  would 
have  us  believe,  following  their  king,  who  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  lustre  ot 
his  plumage,  and  that  respect  and  veneration 
which  is  paid   him.'     In   the  evening  they 

•  They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty,  and 
have  a  leader,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Aro  call  the  king. 
He  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have  red  spots,  and  to  fly  far 
above  the  flock,  which  never  desert  hire,  but  always 
settle  in  the  same  place  that  he  does.  They  never  fly 
with  the  wind,  as  in  that  case  their  loose  plumage  would 
be  ruffled,  and  blown  over  their  heads ;  and  a  change  of 
wind  often  compels  them  to  alight  on  the  ground,  from 
vfhlch  they  cannot  rise  without  great  diflkulty.     Whec 
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perch  upon  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest,  par. 
ticularly  one  which  bears  a  red  berry,  upon 
which  they  sometimes  feed,  when  other  food 
fails  them.  In  what  manner  they  breed,  or 
what  may  be  the  number  of  their  young,  as 
yet  remains  for  discovery. 

The  natives,  who  make  a  trade  of  killing 
and  selling  these  birds  to  the  European,  ge- 
nerally conceal  themselves  in  the  trees  where 
they  resort,  and  having  covered  themselves  up 
from  sight  in  a  bower  made  of  the  branches, 
they  shoot  at  birds  with  reedy  arrows ;  and, 
as  they  assert,  if  they  happen  to  kill  the  king, 
they  then  have  a  good  chance  for  killing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  flock.  The  chief  marks 
by  which  they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends 
to  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  which   have  eyes 


they  are  surprised  by  a  heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to 
a  higher  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest.  There, 
in  a  serene  sky,  they  float  at  ease  on  their  light  flowing 
feathers,  or  pursue  their  journey  in  security.  During 
their  flight  they  cry  like  starlings;  but  when  a  storm 
blo\v8  in  their  rear,  they  express  their  distressed  situa. 
tion  by  a  note  somewhat  resembling  the  croaking  of  a 
raven.  In  calm  weather,  great  numbers  of  these  birds 
may  be  seen  flying,  both  in  companies  and  singly,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  large  butterflies  and  other  insects  on  which 
they  feed.  The  general  colour  of  thes^  birds  is  chest- 
nut, with  a  neck  of  a  golden  green,  beneath.  The  fea. 
fhers  of  the  back  and  sides  are  considerably  longer  than 
those  of  the  body.  They  have  two  long  tail  feathers, 
which  are  straight,  and  taper  at  tho  tip. 

There  have  been  ten  species  of  this  bfrd  lately  dis- 
covered.    (For  the  red-tailed  bird  of  Paradise,  see  Plate 

XV.  flg.  16;  for  the  gorget  bird  of  Paradise,  see  Plate 

XVI.  fig.  4.) 

The  GrakU  bird  of  Paradise. — It  has  a  triangular 
naked  space  behind  the  eyes;  the  head  and  neck  are 
brown ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  yellow ;  the  body  brownish ; 
the  first  quill  feathers  white,  from  tlie  base  to  the  middle; 
the  tail  feathers,  except  the  middle  one,  are  tipt  with 
white.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  islands ;  is  nine  and 
a  half  inches  long;  feeds  on  fruit,  insects,  mice,  and 
every  kind  of  grain.  It  builds  twice  a  year,  in  the 
forked  branches  of  trees,  and  lays  four  eggs.  When 
young  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  docile  and  imita- 
tive. This  bird  has  a  great  affinity  in  all  its  habits  to 
the  grakle  genus ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  downy  feathers 
at  the  base  of  the  bill,  it  is  placed  here. 

The  magnijlcent  Bird  of  Paradise. — This  elegant  spe- 
cies, so  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  variety  of  its 
colours,  is  principally  found  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  bird  of  paradise. 
The  bill  is  surrounded  at  the  base  with  velvet- like  fea- 
thers; the  chin  is  green,  ^vith  golden  lunules;  crown 
with  a  tuft  of  yellow  feathers ;  the  first  quill  feathers 
are  brown,  and  the  secondary  of  a  deep  yellow;  the  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  are  very  long,  with  a  veiy  short  fringe ; 
its  legs  and  bill  are  yellow,  the  latter  black  at  the  tip. 
This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  nine 
inches  long. 

The  Lyre  bird,  or  Superb  Menura. — ^New  Holland, 
which  afibrds  so  rich  a  harvest  to  the  student  of  nature, 
and  which  produces  tho  most  singular  and  anomalous 
beings  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  the 
native  country  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  bird,  the  habits 
and  manners  of  which  are  yet  but  little  known.  (See 
Plate  XVII.  fig.  3.)  Considered  by  many  naturalists  as 
allied  to  the  paradises,  or  birds  of  Paradise,  it  exhibits 
in  its  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  figure  of  its 


like  those  of  a  peacock.  When  they  have 
taken  a  number  of  these  birds,  their  usoa) 
method  is  to  gut  them,  and  cut  off  their  legs; 
they  then  run  a  hot  iron  into  the  body,  which 
dries  up  the  internal  moisture;  and  filling  the 
cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  sell  them  to 
the  Europeans  for  a  perfect  trifle. 


CHAP.  VI. 

TUK  CUCKOO,  AND  ITS  VARIKTIES.' 


Prom  a   bird  of  which  many  fables  have 
been  reported,  we  pass  to  another  that  has  not 


large  elongated  nails,  which  are  evidently  adapted  for 
scratching  up  the  soil,  a  certain  degree  of  approximation 
to  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  to  which  others  are  inclined  le 
refer  it ;  but  there  is,  however,  a  group  of  ground  thrusiei 
as  they  are  expressively  called,  to  which,  in  the  clianr- 
ters  of  the  plumage  and  in  habits,  it  would  appear,  tre 
think,  to  be  still  nearer  related. 

In  size,  the  menura  is  about  equal  to  a  pheasant.  Its 
general  plumage  is  of  a  dull  brown,  inclining  to  rufous 
on  the  quill-feathers ;  the  tail,  which  is  much  longer 
than  the  body,  consists  of  feathers  so  arranged,  and  of 
such  difierent  sorts,  as  to  form,  when  elevated,  a  figure 
bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to  an  ancient  lyre ;  the 
position  of  these  feathers  will  be  better  conveyed  hj 
the  figure  in  the  plate  than  by  description :  the  bill  is  com* 
pres'ied,  the  nostrils  forming  a  longitudinal  slit,  covered 
with  bristle-like  feathers;  the  legs  are. strong,  the  toea 
completely  divided,  and  armed  with  powerful  blunted 
nails,  those  of  the  hind  claws  being  especially  developed. 

*  Perhaps  few  birds  have  excited  more  curiosity  amons^l 
naturalists  than  the  Cuckoo,  and  some  rather  contradio 
tory  accounts  have  from  time  to  time  been  puhHsbed  re- 
specting it.  Dr  Jenner  was  the  first  who  threw  any 
light  on  the  natural  history  of  this  extraordinary  bird: 
and  his  account  is  most  interesting  and  catisfactory. 
The  fact  of  the  young  cuckoo  turning  out  its  weaker 
companions,  the  natural  inmates  of  the  nest,  is  now  un- 
disputed. This  operation  is,  I  believe,  generally  per- 
formed on  the  second  day  after  the  birds  are  hatched,^ 
at  least,  I  have  found  it  to  be  so  in  the  cases  which  liave 
come  under  my  own  observation.  The  young  intruder 
seems  to  confine  his  dislike  to  his  nestling  companions 
to  the  act  of  dbcharging  them  from  the  nest.  In  one 
instance,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  th« 
young  birds,  which  had  only  been  hatclted  two  daj**, 
were  so  little  hurt  by  a  fall  of  four  feet  from  the  nest  to 
the  ground,  that  two  of  them  contrived  to  crawl  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  place  on  which  they 
had  Allien.  Sometimes  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  be. 
fore  the  other  birds*,  in  which  case  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
card the  eggs,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  " 
depre^eion  in  the  middle  of  his  back.     It  seems,  ho^ 
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ghren  less  scope  to  fabulous  invention.  The 
note  of  the  cuckoo  is  known  to  all  the  world ; 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  bird  itself  still 
remains  in  great  obscurity.  That  it  devours 
its  parent,  that  it  changes  its  nature  with  the 
•eason,  and  becomes  a  sparrow-hawk,  were 
fables  invented  of  this  bird,  and  are  now  suf- 
ficiently refuted.  But  where  it  resides  in 
winter,  or  bow  it  provides  for  its  supply  dur- 

ertr,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  we 
v«t  most  indebted  for  the  agreeable  information  we  al> 
reftdjr  possess  of  the  habits  of  the  cudcoo,  that  tha  parent 
bird,  in  depositing  her  egg,  will  sometimes  undertake 
the  tAsk  of  remoTing  the  eggs  of  those  birds  in  whose 
nest  she  is  pleased  to  place  her  own.*  I  say  sometimes, 
because  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  the  case;  and 
indeed  I  have  only  one  fact  to  bring  forward  in  support 
of  the  assertion ;  it  is,  however,  connected  with  another 
relating  to  the  cuckoo,  not  a  little  curious.  The  circum- 
•tsnce  occurred  at  Arbury,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  Francis  Newdigate,  Esq.,  and  was  witnessed  by  se- 
feral  persons  residing  in  his  house.  The  particulars 
were  written  down  at  the  time  by  a  lady,  who  bestowed 
much  time  in  watching  the  young  cuckoo,  and  I  now 
gi»9  them  in  her  own  words: — *•  In  the  early  part  of 
he  summer  of  1828,  &  cuckoo,  having  previously  turned 
out  the  eggs  from  a  water-wagtail's  nest,  which  was 
built  io  a  small  hole  in  a  garden-wall  at  Arbury,  depo- 
sited her  own  egg  in  their  place.  When  the  egg  was 
hatched,  the  young  intruder  was  fed  by  the  water-wag- 
tails,  till  he  became  too  bulky  for  his  confined  and  nar- 
row quarters,  and  in  a  JIdgdty  fit  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  this  predicament  he  was  found  by  the  gardener,  who 
picked  liim  up,  and  put  him  into  a  wire-cage,  which 
was  placed  ou  the  top  of  a  wall,  not  far  from  the  place 
of  its  birth.  Here  it  was  expected  that  the  wagtails 
wouki  have  followed  their  supposititious  ofispring  %vith 
food,  to  support  it  in  its  imprisonment — a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  had  nothing  very  uncommon 
to  recommend  it  to  notice.  But  the  odd  part  of  the 
*^  is,  that  the  bird  which  hatched  the  cuckoo  never 
came  near  it ;  but  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  who  performed  her  part  diligently  and  punc- 
tually, by  bringing  food  at  very  short  intervals  from 
RKNuing  till  evening,  till  its  uncouth  foster-child  grew 
Itrge,  and  became  full  feathered,  when  it  was  suli'ered 
to  escape,  and  was  seen  no  more:  gone,  perhaps,  to  the 
country  to  which  he  migrates,  to  tell  his  kindred  cuckoos 
(If  he  was  as  ungrateful  as  he  was  ugly  when  I  saw  him 
in  the  nest)  what  fools  hedge-sparrows  and  water- wag - 
tsib  are  in  England.  It  may  possibly  be  suggested, 
tnat  a  mistake  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  sort  of 
bird  which  hatched  the  cuckoo,  and  tl»at  the  same  bird 
'^ch  fed  it,  namely,  the  hedge-sparrow,f  hatched  the 
HK*  If  this  had  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circumstance ;  but  the  wag- 
tail was  too  often  seen  on  her  nest,  both  before  the  egg 
*^  hatched,  and  allerwards  feeding  the  young  bird,  to 
leave  room  for  any  scepticism  on  that  point ;  and  the 
Sorrow  was  seen  feeding  it  in  the  cage  afterwards  by 
■»*ny  members  of  the  family  daily." 
This  account  (tl»e  accuracy  of  which  no  one  can  doubt, 


*  May  ih^  not  do  this  in  eoo9eqnenre  of  not  being  able  to 
■wia nest  fit  for  her  porpoto,  and  therefore,  from  s«»me  extra- 
Jigary  uid  powerful  instinct,  ahe  removes  egg*  which  would 
■••«a»ed  before  her  own,  and  the  young  hirdB  fnm  which 
Wt  become  too  strong  and  heavy  to  be  «yorted  from  the  nest 
»y  Hie  yoang  euekoo  ?  It  requires  all  the  exertions  and  ac- 
gvttf  of  a  piur  of  water- WBgtaUs  or  hedge-sparrows  to  provide 
Si'*!!!***'''^  ,  ''*^<*"^•"  •*"*««' Wrds  in  the  nest,  some 
m£  SS''*'  cuckoo,  by  ejecting  the  eggs,  pre- 

t  IteouU  not  have  been  the  hedge  sparniw,  as  those  bh-ds 
«rtnrrerknowntobuUdinah»lemawaU.  "■•  "»^« 


ing  that  season,  still  contiitues  undiscovered. 
This  singular  bird,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  pigeon,  shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  of 
a  grayish  colour,  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  by  its  roimd  prominent  nostrils- 
Having  disappeared  all  the  winter,  it  discovers 
itself  in  our  country  early  in  the  spring,  by 
its  well-known  call.  Its  note  is  heard  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  season  seems  to  be  more  or  less 


who  is  acquainted  with  the  party  from  whom  it  comes) 
seems  to  prove  the  assertion  which  some  persons  have 
made,  of  cuckoos  having  introduced  their  eggs  into  the 
nest  of  the  wren,  or  into  nests  built  in  holes  in  the  uall; 
or,  as  Dr  Jenner  asserts,  in  a  wagtail's  nest  in  a  hole 
under  the  eaves  of  a  cottage.  Some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  of  Dr  Jenner's, 
in  a  new  and  very  agreeable  edition  of  Colonel  Monta- 
gue's  Ondthological  Dictionary :  at  least,  a  hint  is  given 
that  it  was  rather  a  singular  place  for  u  wagtail  to  build 
in.  I  have,  however,  found  them  in  similar  situations ; 
and  one  wagtail  built  amongst  the  rough  bricks  which 
formed  some  rock-work  in  my  garden.  If  the  fact, 
therefore,  is  undoubted,  that  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is 
found  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  built  in  so  small  a  hole  in  a 
wall  that  a  young  cuckoo  could  no  longer  remain  in  it, 
by  what  means  could  she  contrive  to  introduce  her  egg 
into  the  nest  P  It  appears  quite  impossible  tliat  she 
could  have  sat  on  the  nest  while  she  deposited  her  egg ; 
and  it  is  not  ea<:y,  therefore,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture 
how  the  operation  was  performed.  Spursheim,  however, 
asserts  in  his  lectures,  that  he  actually  saw  an  instance 
of  a  cuckoo  having  dropped  her  egg  near  a  nest  so  placed 
that  she  could  not  possibly  gain  admittance  to  it:  and 
that  after  removing  the  eggs  which  were  already  in  the 
nest,  she  took  up  her  own  egg  in  one  of  her  feet,  and  in 
that  way  placed  it  in  it. 

The  following  communication  from  a  gentleman  hi 
Sussex  will  throw  some  new  and  interesting  light  on  the 
natmal  history  of  the  cuckoo.  He  says,  that  on  firing 
at  a  bird  sitting  on  a  fir  tree  in  his  garden,  and  which 
he  took  for  a  hawk,  it  fell  with  a  broken  wing.  On 
picking  it  up,  it  proved  to  be  a  cuckoo,  and  being  in 
beautiful  plumage,  and  very  lively,  he  tied  up  the  wing, 
and  sent  it  to  a  friend  at  Chichester,  who  being  captiv. 
ated  by  the  bird's  quiet  demeanour,  determined  on  try. 
lug  to  keep  it  alive.  On  being  put  into  a  cage,  the  bird 
soon  fed,  and  appeared  perfectly  reconciled  to  its  loss  of 
freedom.  It  eat  fresh  meat  of  any  sort,  cut  small  and 
mixed  with  bread  scalded  and  broken,  and  a  raw  egg. 
On  this  diet  the  bird  did  well  for  three  months.  At 
this  time  a  lad  brought  some  yellow-hammer's  oggs,  hi- 
tending  them  as  a  treat,  one  of  which  the  bird  unex- 
pectedly seized,  and  attempted  to  swallow.  It  stuck, 
however,  in  its  throat,  and  killed  it  in  a  short  time. 
This  would  seem  to  prove  tliat  these  birds  feed  some, 
times  on  eggs.  A  cuckoo  was  kept  at  Goodwood-house 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  persons  who  had  the  care  of 
it  never  heard  its  natural  note  of  ''  Cuckoo."  It  is  not 
unfrequent  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  to  see 
four  or  five,  or  more  of  them  in  animated  sportiveness 
on  the  branches  of  an  oak.  If  the  spectator  is  attentive, 
he  will  soon  hear  the  notes  repeated  thus, — Hoo>boo 
— hoo-  J    ^      r*  hooho-hoo — which,  proba- 

bly, are  ~p   ^  F  notes  of  exultation  from  the 

favour.  -I     r    (p   I      ^.  ed  suitor.     When  a  cuc> 

koo    is  -I — 1/ 1/ seen  in  a  straight  flight,  it 

will  often  give  utterance  to  a  beautiful  sound,  more  like 
a  delicate  and  lengthened  shake  on  the  flute  than  aiiy> 
thing  else  it  can  be  compared  to.  As  the  bird  is 
alwa3rs  alone  when  this  note  is  heard,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  call  for  its  mate JetttU  Oieanirut. 
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forward,  and  the  weather  more  or  less  inviting. 
From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer 
may  be  instructed  in  the  real  advancement  of 
the  year.  The  fallibility  of  human  calendars 
is  but  too  well  known ;  but  from  this  bird's 
note,  the  husbandman  may  be  taught  when  to 
sow  his  most  useful  seeds,  and  to  do  such  work 
as  depends  upon  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
air.  These  leathered  guides  come  to  us  hea* 
ven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  season. 

The  cuckoo,  that  was  silent  some  time  after 
its  appearance,  begins  and  at  first  feebly,  at 
very  distant  intervals,  to  give  its  call,  which 
as  the  summer  advances,  improves  both  in  its 
frequency  and  loudness.  This  is  an  invitation 
to  courtship,  and  Used  only  by  the  male,  who 
sits  generally  perched  upon  some  dead  tree,  or 
bare  bough,  and  repeats  his  song,  which  he 
loses  as  soon  as  the  genial  season  is  over.  His 
t  ote  is  pleasant,  though  uniform ;  and^  from 
an  association  of  ideas,  seldom  occurs  to  the 
memory  without  reminding  us  of  the  sweets  of 
summer.  Custom  too  has  affixed  a  more^udi- 
crous  association  to  this  note  ;  which,  however, 
we  that  are  bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  about 
This  reproach  seems  to  arise  from  this  bird's 
making  use  of  the  bed  or  nest  of  another  to 
deposit  its  own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  female  makes  no  nest  of  her 
own.  She  repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  the  water, 
wagtail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and  having  de- 
voured the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own 
in  their  place.  She  usually  lays  but  one, 
which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  a  black- 
bird's.  This  the  fond  foolish  bird  hatches 
with  great  assiduity,  and,  when  excluded, 
finds  no  difference  in  the  great  ill-looking 
changeling  from  her  own.  To  supply  this  vo. 
racious  creature,  the  credulous  nurse  toils  with 
unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that  she  is 
feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of 
(he  most  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  pro- 
geny. 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  these  birds 
were  carnivorous;  but  Reaumur  was  at  the 
pains  of  breeding  up  several,  and  found  that 
they  would  not  feed  upon  bread  or  corn ;  but 
flesh  and  insects  were  their  favourite  nourish- 
ment He  found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to 
teach  them  to  peck ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  feed 
them  a  full  month  after  they  were  grown  as 
big  as  the  mother.  Insects,  however,  seemed 
to  be  their  peculiar  food  when  young ;  for  they 
devoured  flesh  by  a  kind  of  constraint,  as  it 
was  always  put  into  their  mouths ;  but  meal- 
worm insects  they  flew  to,  and  swallowed  of 
their  own  accord  most  greedily.  Indeed,  their 
gluttony  is  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con. 
sider  the  capacity  of  their  stomach,  which  is 


enormous,  and  reaches  from  the  breast-bone 
to  the  vent  It  is  partly  membranous,  partly 
muscular,  and  of  a  prodigious  capacity  ;  yet 
still  they  are  not  to  be  supposed  as  birds  of 
prey,  for  they  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  courage.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  natu- 
rally weak  and  fearful,  as  appears  by  their 
flying  from  small  birds,  which  every  where 
pursue  them.  The  young  birds  are  brown, 
mixed  with  black  ;  and  in  tlmt  state  they  have 
been  described  by  some  authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for 
flight,  follows  its  supposed  parent  but  for  a 
little  time;  its  appetite  for  insect  food  increas- 
ing, as  it  finds  no  great  chance  for  a  supply 
in  imitating  its  little  instructor,  it  parts  good 
friends,  the  step-child  seldom  offering  any 
violence  to  its  nurse.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
little  birds  of  the  grove  seem  to  consider  the 
young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  revenge  the 
cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  insults. 
They  pursue  it  wherever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it 
to  take  shelter  iu  the  thickest  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  All  the  smaller  birds  form 
the  train  of  its  pursuers;  but  the  wryneck,  in 
particular,  is  found  the  most  active  in  the 
chase ;  and  from  thence  it  has  been  called  by 
many,  the  cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a 
friendly  intention ;  it  only  pursues  as  an  in- 
sulter,  or  a  spy,  to  warn  all  its  little  compan- 
ions  of  the  cuckoo's  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it 
continues  to  reside,  or  to  be  seen  amongst  us. 
But  early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally 
disappears,  and  its  passage  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  country.  Some  suppose  that  it  lies  hid 
in  hollow  trees ;  and  others  that  it  passes  into 
warmer  climates.  Which  of  these  opinions  is 
true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  re- 
lated on  either  side  that  can  be  totally  relied 
on.^  To  support  the  opinion  thai  they  remain 
torpid  during  the  winter  at  home,  Willoughby 
introduces  the  following  story,  which  he  deli- 
vers upon  the  credit  of  another.  **  The  ser- 
vants of  a  gentleman,  in  the  country,  having 
stocked  up  in  one  of  their  meadows  some  old, 
dry,  rotten  willows  thought  proper,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  to  carry  them  home.  In  heat- 
ing a  stove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put 
into  the  furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as 
usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  sing, 
ing  three  times  from  under  the  stove.  Won- 
dering at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  the  winter 
time,  the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow 
logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  them   saw   something    move;    wherefore, 

1  It  is  now  perfectly  aM!ertained  that  the  cockoo  is  a 
migratory  bird.  It  comes  to  us  late  in  spring  from 
Northern  Africa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  retaras  in  Jiaijr  or 
earl/  in  autumn. 
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Uking  an  axe,  they  opened  the  hole,  and 
thrusting  in  their  hands,  6r8t  they  plucked 
imt  nothing  but  feathers ;  afterwards  they  got 
hold  of  a  living  animal;  and  this  was  the 
cuckoo  that  had  waked  so  very  opportunely 
for  its  own  safety.  It  was  indeed/'  continues 
oar  historian, "'  brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly 
naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any 
winter  provision  in  its  hole.  This  cuckoo  the 
boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive  in  the 
stove ;  but  wheUier  it  repaid  them  with  a  se- 
cond song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inform  us." 

The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject 
is,  that  as  quails  and  woodcocks  shift  their 
habitations  in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo; 
but  to  what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it 
has  ever  been  seen  on  its  journey,  are  ques- 
tions that  I  am  wbolly  incapable  of  resolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  differing 
in  their  colours,  but  their  size.  Brisson 
makes  not  less  than  twenty^ight  sorts  of 
them;  but  what  analogy  they  bear  to  our 
English  cuckoo,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  He  talks  of  one,  particularly  of 
firazil,  as  making  a  most  horrible  noise  in 
the  forests;  which,  as  it  should  seem,  must 
be  a  very  different  note  from  that  by  which 
our  bird  is  distinguished  at  home.^ 


CHAP.  VII. 


OP  THE  PARBOT,  AND  ITS  ATFINITIES. 

Tarn  Parrot  is  the  best  known  among  us  of 
all  foreign  birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatest 
beauty  with  the  greatest  docility.     Its  voice 

>  III  Europe  we  possess  but  one  species  of  the  Cuckoo. 
Id  Africa  there  are  several  species,  not  the  least  remark- 
able  of  which  is  called  the  Hmuy-guide  Cuckoo^  or  In. 
dicator.  Its  colour  is  rusty  gray,  aod  white  beneath; 
the  eyelids  are  naked,  black ;  shoulders  with  a  yellow 
spot;  the  tail  is  wedged,  rusty ;  the  bill  b  brown  at  the 
base,  and  surrounded  «vith  bristles,  yellow  at  the  tip ; 
feathers  of  the  thighs  white,  with  a  longitudinal  black 
streak;  the  quill  feathers  abore  brown,  beneath  gray 
browo;  first  tall  feathers  very  narrow,  and  rusty;  the 
next  sooty,  the  inner  edge  whitish ;  the  rest  brown  at 
the  tip  on  the  inner  web.  The  honey-guide  cuckoo  in. 
habiU  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ;  is  six  inches  long  ; 
is  fund  of  hooey ;  aod  not  being  able  to  procure  it  from 
the  hollows  of  trees,  by  ita  note  it  is  said  to  point  it  out 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  it  a  part  for  its  services, 
and  so  highly  value  it  on  this  account,  that  it  is  criminal 
to  destroy  it  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been 
called  in  question  both  by  Bruce  and  Le  VaUiant,  but 
it  is  now  fully  confirmed.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  indicators.  (For  the  Great  llooey-gukle,  see  Plate 
XVI.  fig.  23;  Cupreous  Cuckoo,  ib.  fig.  28;  Blue 
Cuckoo^  ib.  fig.  29;  Senegal  Coucal,  ib.  fig.  SO;  Mai- 
ooho^  ib.  fig.  81;  African  Cuckoo,  ib.  fig.  32;  Long, 
bellied  Cuckoo,  ib.  fig.  19.) 
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also  is  more  like  a  man's  than  ttiat  of  any 
other;  the  raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the  jay 
and  magpie  too  shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth ; 
the  parrot's  note  is  of  the  true  pitch,  and 
capable  of  a  number  of  modulations  that  even 
some  of  our  orators  might  wish  in  vain  to 
imitate. 

The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
speak,  and  the  great  number  of  words  which 
it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  less  surpris. 
ing.  We  are  assured  by  a  grave  writer, 
that  one  of  these  was  taught  to  repeat  a  whole 
sonnet  from  Petrarch;  and  that  I  may  not 
be  wanting  in  my  instance,  I  have  seen  a 
parrot  belonging  to  a  distiller  who  had  suf. 
i'ered  pretty  largely  in  his  circumstances  from 
an  informer  who  lived  opposite  him,  very 
ridiculously  employed.  This  bird  was  taught 
to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment,  Thou 
•halt  not  bear  false  wUnese  against  tfty  neigh- 
bottr,  with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice. 
The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage 
over  against  the  informei^s  house,  and  de. 
lighted  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  per- 
severing  exhortations. 

Willoughby  tells  a  story  of  a  parrot,  which 
is  not  so  dull  as  those  usually  brought  up 
when  this  bird's  facility  of  tallLine  happens 
to  be  the  subject  ''  A  parrot  belonging  to 
King  Henry  VII.  who  then  resided  at  West- 
minster, in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames, 
had  learned  to  talk  many  words  from  the 
passengers  as  they  happened  to  take  the 
water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  the 
poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  same  time 
crying  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  A  boat  I 
twenty  pounds  for  a  boat !  A  waterman,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made 
to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating, 
and  taking  him  up,  restored  him  to  the  king. 
As  it  seems  the  bird  was  a  favourite,  the  man 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  have  a  reward  rather 
equal  to  his  services  than  his  trouble :  and,  as 
the  parrot  had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  said  the 
king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it  The 
king  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's 
own  determination,  which  the  bird  hearing, 
cried  out,  Give  the  knave  a  groat.** 

The  parrot,  which  is  so  common  as  a 
foreign  bird  with  us,  is  equally  so  as  an  in- 
digenous bird  in  the  climates  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  forests  swarm  with  them ;  and 
the  rook  is  not  better  known  with  us  than 
the  parrot  in  almost  every  part  of  the  £ast 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  in  vain  that  our 
naturalists  have  attempted  to  arrange  the 
various  species  of  this  bird;  new  varieties 
daily  offer  to  puzzle  the  system-maker,  or  to 
demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  his  catalogues. 
Linnaeus  makes  the  number  of  its  varieties 
amount  to  forty-seven ;  while  Brisson  doubles 
the   number,  and  extends  his  catalogue   to 
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ninety-five.*  Perhaps  even  this  list  might  be 
increased,  were  every  accidental  change  of 
colour  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  new 
species.     But,  in  fact,  natural  history  gains 


>  The  parrot  genus  includes  tbout  one  hundred  and 
seventy  known  species.  All  the  species  are  confined  to 
warm  climates,  but  their  range  is  wider  than  Buflbn 
considered,  when  he  limited  them  to  within  SS^  on 
each  side  of  the  equator ;  for  they  are  known  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  are  found 
on  tlie  shores  of  Van  Dioroan's  Land ;  and  the  Carolina 
parrot  of  the  United  States  Is  resident  as  far  to  the 
north  as  42^*.  Wilson  saw  them,  in  the  month  of 
February,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  snow-storm, 
flying  about  like  pigeons,  and  in  full  cry.  And  another 
time  be  saw  them,  about  thirty  miles  abore  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  as  they  came  in  great  numbers, 
screaming  through  the  wood,  about  an  hour  nher  sun- 
rise, to  drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they  are  remark- 
ably fond. 

Parrots  live  together  in  families,  and  seldom  wander 
to  any  considerable  distance ;  these  societies  admit  with 
difficulty  a  stranger  among  them,  though  they  live  in 
great  harmony  with  each  other.  I'hey  are  fond  of 
scratching  each  other's  heads  and  neclu;  and,  when 
they  roost,  nestle  as  closely  as  possible  together,  some, 
times  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  sleeping  in  the  hollow 
of  the  same  tree.  There  they  sleep  in  a  perpendicular 
posture,  clinging  to  the  sides  by  their  claws  and  bills. 
They  are  fond  of  sleep,  and  seem  to  retire  into  their 
holes  several  times  in  the  day  as  if  to  eiyoy  a  regular 
rietta. 

The  young  shoots  of  various  plants,  tender  buds, 
fruits,  grains,  and  nuts,  which  tliey  open  with  much 
adroitness  to  obtain  the  kernel,  are  the  chief  aliments 
wliich  the  parrots  use  when  in  a  state  of  liberty.  We 
know  that,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  they  eat  almost 
everything  that  is  offered  to  them  ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  certain  substances,  such  as  parsley  for  in- 
stance, which  have  no  sensible  effect  on  other  creatures, 
are  to  parrots  mortal  poisons.  In  the  forests,  which  aie 
their  favourite  retreats,  the  parrots  assemble  in  troops, 
and  cause  much  devastation  by  the  vast  quantity  of  food 
which  they  consume,  not  merely  for  their  subsistence, 
but  to  gratify  that  mania  for  destruction  for  which, 
even  in  their  domestic  state,  they  are  noted.  The 
loud  cries  of  these  bands  are  heird  a  great  way  off, 
when  they  seek  their  last  repast  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  By  these  cries  the  planter  has  timely  warn- 
ing to  employ  some  means  of  preventing  those  hosts 
of  destroyers  fipom  alighting  on  his  newly-sown  fields, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  they  would  not  leave  a  vestige 
of  grain. 

The  description  which  Wilson  gives  of  the  flight  of 
the  Carolina  parrot  is  probably  applicable  to  many  other 
species  which  have  not.  In  their  wild  state,  been  noticed 
by  an  equally  intelligent  observer.  **  There  is  a  re- 
markable  contrast  between  their  elegant  manner  of 
flight  and  their  lame  and  crawling  gait  among  the 
branches.  They  fly  very  much  like  the  wild  pigeon, 
in  close  compact  bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity,  mak- 
ing a  loud  and  outrageous  screaming.  Their  flight  Is 
sometimes  in  a  direct  line,  but  most  usually  circuitous, 
inaking  a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  serpentine  mean, 
ders,  as  if  for  pleasure." 

The  Carolina  parrot  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  Wilson.  He  carried  one  with  him  in  one  of  his 
most  Uboriotts  journeys  in  the  Western  States ;  by  day 
it  rode  in  his  pocket,  and  at  night  it  rested  on  the 
baggage,  dosing  and  gazing  into  the  Are.  Happening 
to  catch  another,  which  he  had  slightly  wounded,  he 
placed  it  In  the  cage  with  this,  who  was  delighted  to 
(ain  the  accession  to  her  society  ;  she  crept  up  to  the 


little  by  these  discoveries;  and  as  its  do- 
minions are  extended  it  becomes  more  barren. 
It  is  asserted,  by  sensible  travellers,  that  the 
natives  of  Brazil  can  change  the  colour  of  a 
parrot's  plumage  by  art  If  this  be  true,  and 
I  am  apt  to  believe  the  information,  they  can 
make  new  species  at  pleasure,  and  thus  cut 
out  endless  work  for  our  nomenclators  at  home. 

Those  who  usually  bring  these  birds  over 
are  content  to  make  three  or  four  distinctions, 
to  which  they  give  names;  and  with  these 
distinctions  I  will  content  myself  also.  The 
large  kind,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  raven, 
are  called  maecatcs;  the  next  size  are  simply 
called  patrols;  those  which  are  entirely  white, 
are  called  lories:  and  the  lesser  size  of  all  are 
called  parrakeets.  The  difference  between 
even  these  is  rather  in  size  than  any  other 
peculiar  conformation,  as  they  are  all  formed 
alike,  having  toes,  two  before  and  two  he- 
hind,  for  climbing  and  holding;  strong  hooked 
bills  for  breaking  open  nuts,  and  other  hard 
substances,  on  which  they  feed;  and  loud 
harsh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their  native 
woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  their 
conformation;  and  first,  their  toes  are  con- 
trived  in  a  singular  manner,  which  appears 
when  they  walk  or  climb,  and  when  they  arc 
eating.  For  the  first  purpose  they  stretch 
two  of  their  toes  forward,  and  two  backward; 
but  when  they  take  their  meat,  and  bring  it 
to  their  mouths  with  their  foot,  they  dexter- 
ously and  nimbly  turn  the  greater  hind  toe 
forward,  so  as  to  take  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  goins^  to  feed  on, 
standing  all  the  while  upon  uie  other  leg. 
Nor  even  do  they  present  their  food  in  the 
usual  manner;  for  other  animals  turn  their 
meat  inwards  to  the  mouth ;  but  these,  in  a 
seemingly  awkward  position,  turn  tlieir  meat 
outwards,  and  thus  hold  the  hardest  nuts,  as 
if  in  one  hand,  till  with  their  bills  they  break 
the  shell,  and  extract  the  kernel. 

The  bill  is  fashioned  with  still  greater  pe- 
culiarities; for  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  are  both  movable.  In  most  other 
birds  the  upper  chap  is  connected,  and  makes 
but  one  piece  with  the  skull ;  but  in  these, 
and  in  one  or  two  species  of  the  feathered 

stranger,  chattering  in  a  melancholy  tone,  as  if  express- 
ing sympathy  for  its  misfortunes,  stroked  its  head  and 
neck  with  her  bill,  and  at  night  they  nestled  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other.  CHi  Uie  death  of  her  companion, 
she  appeared  inconsolable,  till  he  placed  a  looking-g'sss 
near  her,  by  which  she  was  completely  deceived.  Sbe 
seemed  delighted  with  the  return  of  her  companion,  and 
often  during  the  day,  and  always  at  night,  she  lay  clo9e 
to  the  image  In  the  glass,  and  began  to  dose  with  great 
composure  and  satisfaction.  He  was  so  unlucky  as  to 
lose  this  inUresting  bird  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
she  made  her  way  through  the  cage,  lefl  the  vessel,  and 
perished  in  the  waves. 
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tribe  more,  tbe  upper  chi^p  la  connected  to  the 
bone  of  the  head  by  a  strong  membrane, 
placed  on  each  side,  that  lifts  and  depresses  it 
at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  they  can 
open  their  bills  tbe  wider;  which  is  not  a 
little  usefaly  as  the  upper  chap  is  so  hooked 
and  so  over^Iiangine,  that,  if  toe  lower  chap 
only  had  motion,  they  could  scarcely  gape 
sufficiently  to  take  any  thing  in  for  their 
noorishment. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  the  beak  and  the  toes, 
when  used  separately ;  but  they  are  often  em- 
ployed  both  together,  when  the  bird  is  ezer. 
cised  in  climbing.  As  these  birds  cannot 
readily  hop  from  bough  to  bough,  their  legs 
not  being  adapted  for  that  purpose,  they  use 
both  the  beak  and  the  feet;  first  catching 
hold  with  the  beak,  as  if  with  a  hook,  then 
drawing  up  the  legs  and  fastening  them,  then 
adyancing  the  head  and  beak  again,  and  so 
putting  forward  the  body  and  feet  alternate- 
ly, till  they  attain  the  height  they  aspire  ta 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  somewhat  resem- 
bles  that  of  a  man ;  for  which  reason  some 
pretend  that  it  is  so  well  qualified  to  imitate 
the  human  speech  ;  but  the  organs  by  which 
these  sounds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down 
in  die  throat,  being  performed  by  the  great 
motion  which  the  o»  hyoidet  has  in  these  birds 
above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in 
Europe,  will  not,  however,  breed  here.  The 
climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  constitution ; 
and  though  it  bears  our  winter  when  arrived 
at  maturity,  yet  it  always  seems  sensible  of 
ita  rigour,  and  loses  both  its  spirit  and  appe* 
tice  during  the  colder  part  of  the  season.  It 
then  becomes  torpid  and  inactive ,  and  seems 
quite  changed  from  that  bustling  loquacious 
animal  which  it  appeared  in  its  native  forest, 
where  it  is  almost  ever  upon  the  wing.  Not 
withstanding,  the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a 
considerable  time,  if  it  be  properly  attended 
to ;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  em- 
ploys  but  too  great  a  part  of  some  people's 
attention. 

The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the 
bird  may  plead  as  the  best  excuse  for  those 
who  spend  whole  hours  in  teaching  their  par- 
rots to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  tbe  bird,  on  those 
occasions,  seems  the  wisest  animal  of  the  two. 
It  at  first  obstinately  resists  all  instruction ;  but 
seems  to  be  won  by  perseverance,  makes  a 
few  attempts  to  imitate  the  first  sounds,  and 
when  it  has  got  one  word  distinct,  all  the  sue- 
ceeding  come  with  greater  facility.  The  bird 
generally  learns  most  in  those  families  where 
iht  roaster  or  mistress  have  the  least  to  do ; 
and  becomes  more  expert,  in  proportion  as  its 
instructors  are  idly  assiduous.  In  going 
through  the  towns  of  France  some  time  since, 
I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  plainer 


their  parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  huw  very 
distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak 
French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our 
own,  though  they  spoke  my  native  language. 
I  was  at  first  for  ascribing  it  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for 
entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
vowels  and  consonants :  but  a  friend  that  was 
with  me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  as. 
suring  me  that  the  French  women  scarcely 
did  any  thing  else  the  whole  day  than  sit  and 
instruct  their  feathered  pupils ;  and  that  the 
birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  con. 
sequence  of  continual  schooling. 

The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  veiy 
expert,  but  nothing  to  those  of  the  Brazils, 
where  the  education  of  a  parrot  is  considered 
as  a  very  serious  afiair.  The  history  of  Prince 
Maurice's  parrot,  given  us  by  Mr  Locke,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here;  but 
Clusius  assures  us  that  the  parrots  of  that 
country  are  the  most  sensible  and  cunning  of 
all  animals  not  endued  with  reason.  fho 
great  parrot,  called  the  aicuratUf  the.  head  of 
which  is  adorned  with  yellow,  red,  and  violet, 
the  body  green,  the  ends  of  the  wings  red,  tbe 
feathers  of  the  tail  long  and  yellow;  this  bird, 
he  asserts,  which  is  seldom  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, is  a  prodigy  of  understanding.  *'  A 
certain  Brazilian  woman,  that  lived  in  a  vil. 
lage  two  miles  distant  ftom  the  island  on 
which  we  resided,  had  a  parrot  of  this  kind 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  place.  It  seemed 
endued  with  such  understanding  as  to  discern 
and  comprehend  whatever  she  said  to  it.  As 
we  sometimes  used  to  pass  by  that  woman's 
house,  she  used  to  call  upon  us  to  stop,  promis. 
ing,if  we  gave  her  a  comb,  or  a  looking-glass, 
that  she  would  make  her  parrot  sing  and  dance 
to  entertain  us.  If  we  agreed  to  her  request, 
as  soon  as  she  had  pronounced  some  words  to 
the  bird,  it  began  not  only  to  leap  and  skip  on 
the  perch  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  to  ta^k 
and  to  whistle,  and  imitate  the  shoutings  and 
exclamations  of  the  Brazilians  when  they  pre 
pare  for  battle.  In  brief,  when  it  c%me  into 
the  woman's  head  to  bid  it  sing,  it  sang ;  to 
dance,  it  danced.  But  if,  contrary  to  our  pro- 
mise, we  refused  to  give  the  woman  the  little 
present  agreed  on,  the  parrot  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize in  her  resentment,  and  was  silent  and 
immovable ;  neither  could  we,  by  any  means, 
provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  or  tongue." 

This  sagacity,  which  parrots  show  in  a  do- 
mestic state,  seems  also  natural  to  them  in 
their  native  residence  among  the  woods.  They 
live  together  in  flocks,  and  naturally  assist 
each  other  against  other  animals,  either  by 
their  courage  or  their  notes  of  warning.  They 
generally  breed  in  hollow  trees,  where  they 
make  a  round  hole,  and  do  not  line  their  nests 
within.     If  they  find  any  part  of  a  tree  be- 
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ginning  to  rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a 
branch,  or  any  such  accident,  thia  they  take 
care  to  scoop,  and  to  make  the  hole  suflScientiy 
wide  and  convenient;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  they  are  content  with  the  hole  which 
a  woodpecker  has  wrought  out  with  greater 
ease  before  them ;  and  in  this  they  prepare  to 
hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs ;  and  probably 
the  smaller  kind  may  lay  more ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  that  universally  holds  through  nature, 
that  the  smallest  animals  are  always  the  most 
prolific ;  for  being,  from  their  natural  weak, 
ness,  more  subject  to  devastation,  Nature  finds 
it  necessary  to  replenish  the  species  by  supe- 
rior fecundity.  In  general,  however,  the 
number  of  their  eggs  is  stinted  to  two,  like 
those  of  the  pigeon,  and  they  are  about  the 
same  size.  They  are  always  marked  with 
little  specks,  like  those  of  a  partridge;  and 
some  travellers  assure  us,  that  they  are  always 
found  in  the  trunks  of  the  tallest,  straightest, 
and  the  largest  trees.  The  natives  of  those 
countries,  who  have  little  else  to  do,  are  very 
assiduous  in  spying  out  the  places  where  the 
parrot  is  seen  to  nestle,  and  generally  come 
with  great  joy  to  inform  the  Europeans,  if 
there  be  any,  of  the  discovery.  As  those  birds 
have  always  the  greatest  docility  that  are 
taken  young,  such  a  nest  is  often  considered 
as  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  be  possessed 
of;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  usual  method  of 
coming  at  the  young  is;  by  cutting  down  the 
tree.  In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it  often  happens 
that  the  young  parrots  are  killed  ;  but  if  one 
of  them  survives  the  shock,  it  is  considered  as 
a  sufilcient  recompence. 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  these  birds 
are  sought  when  young  ;  lor  it  is  known  they 
always  speak  best  when  their  ear  has  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  hanh  notes  of  the  wild  ones. 
But  as  the  natives  are  not  able  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  supply  the  demand  for  young  ones, 
they  are  contented  to  take  the  old;  and  for 
that  purpose  shoot  them  in  the  woods  with 
heavy  arrows,  headed  with  cotton,  which 
knock  down  the  bird  without  killing  it.  The 
parrots  thus  stunned  are  carried  home :  some 
die,  but  others  recover,  and,  by  kind  usage 
and  plentiful  food,  become  talkative  and  noisy. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  their  conversa- 
tion alone  that  the  parrot  is  sought  after  among 
the  savages;  for  though  some  of  them  are  but 
tough  and  ill-tasted,  yet  there  are  other  sorts, 
particularly  of  the  small  parakeet  tribe,  that 
are  very  delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains, 
that  whatever  fruit  or  grain  these  birds  mostly 
feed  upon,  their  flesh  partakes  of  the  flavour, 
and  becomes  good  or  ill-tasted,  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  particular  diet  When 
the  guava  is  ripe,  they  are  at  that  season  fat 
and  tender;  if  they  feed  upon  the  seed  of  the 


acajou,  their  flesb  contracts  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  garlic;  if  they  feed  upon  the  seed  of 
the  spicy  trees,  their  flesh  then  tastes  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  i» 
insupportably  loitter  if  the  berries  they  feed 
on  are  of  that  quality.  The  seed  of  the  oot- 
ton-tree  intoxicates  them  in  the  same  maDner 
as  wine  does  man ;  and  even  wine  itself  is 
drunk  by  parrots,  as  Aristotle  assures  us,  by- 
which  they  are  thus  rendered  more  talkative 
and  amusing.  But  of  all  food,  they  are  fond- 
est of  the  carthamus,  or  bastard  safiron;  which, 
though  strongly  purgative  to  man.  agrees  per- 
fectly  with  their  constitution,  and  fattens  them 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Of  the  parakeet  kind  in  Brazil,  Labat  as- 
sures  us,  that  they  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
their  plumage,  and  the  most  talkative  birds  in 
nature.  They  are  very  tame,  and  appear 
fond  of  mankind;  they  seem  pleased  with 
holding  parley  with  him  ;  they  never  have 
done  ;  but  while  he  continues  to  talk,  ansvrer 
him,  and  appear  resolved  to  have  the  last 
word  :  but  diey  are  possessed  of  another  qua- 
lity, whidi  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this 
association ;  their  flesh  is  the  most  delicate 
imaginable,  and  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  fonder  of  indulging  their  appetites  than 
their  ears.  The  fowler  walks  into  the  woods, 
where  they  keep  in  abundance,  but  as  they 
are  green,  and  exactly  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
among  which  they  sit,  he  only  hears  their 
prattle,  without  being  able  to  see  a  single 
bird;  he  looks  round  him,  sensible  that  his 
game  is  within  gun-shot  in  abundance,  but  is 
mortified  to  the  last  degree  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  see  them.  Unfortunately  for  these  little 
animals,  they  are  restless,  and  ever  on  the 
wing,  so  that  in  flying  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other,  he  has  but  too  frequent  opportunities  of 
destroying  them;  for  as  soon  as  they  have 
stripped  the  tree  on  which  they  sat  of  all  its 
berries,  some  one  of  them  flies  off  to  another  ; 
and  if  that  be  found  fit  for  the  purpose,  it 
gives  a  loud  call,  which  all  the  rest  resort  ta 
That  is  the  opportunity  the  fowler  has  long 
been  waiting  for ;  he  fires  in  among  the  flock, 
while  they  are  yet  on  the  wing ;  and  he  sel- 
dom fails  of  bringing  down  a  part  of  them. 
But  it  is  singular  enough  to  see  them  when 
they  find  their  companions  fallen.  They  set 
up  a  loud  outcry, as  if  they  were  chiding  their 
destroyer,  and  do  not  cease  till  they  see  him 
preparing  for  a  second  charge. 

But  though  there  are  so  many  motives  for 
destroying  these  beautiful  birds,  they  are  in 
very  great  plenty ;  and  in  some  countries  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  they  are  considered  by 
the  negroes  as  their  greatest  tormentors.  The 
flocks  of  parrots  persecute  them  with  their  un- 
ceasing screaming,  and  devour  whatever  fruits 
they  attempt  to  produce  by  art  in  their  iitlU 
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gardens.  In  other  places  they  are  not  so  des- 
tnictivey  but  sufficiently  common ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  scarce  a  country  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates that  has  not  many  of  the  common  kinds, 
as  well  as  some  peculiarly  its  own.  Travel- 
lers have  counted  more  than  a  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  on  the  continent  of  Africa  only: 
fhere  is  one  country  in  particular,  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  parrots  which  are  seen 
in  its  woods.  There  are  white  parrots  seen 
in  the  burning  regions  of  Ethiopia:  in  the 
East  Indies  they  are  of  the  largest  size ;  in 
South  America  they  are  docile  and  talkative ; 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  sea  and  the 
Indian  ocean,  they  swarm  in  great  variety 
and  abundance,  and  add  to  the  splendour  of 
those  woods  which  Nature  has  dressed  in  eter- 
nal gpreen.* 

^  The  family  of  parrots  are  divided  by  some  modtsra 
Daturalists  into  six  different  groape. 

I.  The  Macaws.  Tail  long  and  pointed ;  cheeks 
naked. 

II.  The  Parrakeets.  Tail  long  and  graduated ;  checks 
feathered. 

III.  The  Psittacules.  Tail  very  short,  and  rounded 
at  iu  termination :  cheeks  feathered. 

IV.  The  Parrots  proper.  Tail  equal  and  squared; 
head  destitute  of  movable  crest. 

V.  The  Cockatoos.  Tail  equal  and  squared:  head 
with  a  movable  crest. 

VI.  Proboscfger.  Tail  equal  and  squared;  naked 
cheeks,  and  tuft  oo  head. 

In  the  cuts  which  follow,  representations  are  given  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  individuals  of  these  differ- 
ent groups. 

7a#  Great  Oreen  Macaw,    This  species  is  now  ascer. 


tained  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  districts  of  the  Andean  chain,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet  According  to  Wagler, 
its  habits  differ  considerably  from  those  of  its  congeners, 
as  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  recesses  of  the  forests, 
or  its  food  to  the  fruits  there  produced,  but  attacks  in 
congregated  flocks  the  fields  of  maize,  and  other  cultiva- 
ted grain  and  fruits.  Upon  these  it  frequently  commits 
icrious  depredations,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  re- 


So  generally  are  these  birds  known  at  pre- 
sent, and  so  great  is  their  variety,  that  no. 
thing  seems  more  extraordinary  than  that 
there  was  but  one  sort  of  them  known  among 


quire  the  constant  attention  and  watching  of  the  inbabi. 
tants  during  the  period  of  maturation.  When  engaged  in 
their  predatory  excursions,  a  guard  is  constantly  left  by 
the  flock  in  soma  elevated  station,  generally  the  summit 
of  a  tree,  from  whence,  should  danger  be  apprehended, 
an  alarm  is  given  by  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry,  which  is 
responded  to  by  the  immediate  flight  of  the  wary  depre- 
dators. They  are  also  said  to  feed  upon  the  flowers  of 
the  ErythinsB,  and  some  species  of  Thibaudx,  before  the 
ripening  of  the  grains,  but  whether  this  is  merely  to 
obtain  the  nectarious  juice,  as  practised  by  the  Asiatic 
Lories  and  Australian  Trichoglossi,  or  for  the  thick  and 
fleshy  substance  of  the  flower  and  embryo  pod  or  seed- 
vessel,  does  not  appear  from  Wagler's  acrount.  During 
the  period  of  the  rains,  which  commence  in  October,  the 
great  body  of  these  birds  migrate  to  other  districts,  and 
do  not  return  till  the  maize  begins  to  ripen,  which  takes 
place  in  January  and  February.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
of  a  docile  disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to  articu- 
late more  than  a  few  words.  It  appears  to  hare  been  a 
favourite  among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  we  are  told  it 
was  frequently  presented  to  the  Incai,  by  their  subjects, 
as  an  acceptable  gift.  In  size,  it  is  inferior  to  several  of 
the  Macaws,  its  extreme  length  being  about  twenty, 
nine  inches.  The  bill  is  strong,  typical  in  form,  its  co- 
lour blackish-brown.  The  orbits  and  cheeks  are  naked, 
and  of  a  flesh  colour,  with  strin  of  small  blackish-brown 
feathers;  the  irides  are  composed  of  two  rings,  the  outer 
of  a  rich  yellow,  the  Inner  grayish- green.  The  forehead 
is  of  a  rich  crimson,  the  chin  feathers  reddish-brown,  and 
parsing  rapidly  into  the  green  of  the  neck.  The  rest  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  the  mantle,  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  fine  and  lively 
green,  in  some  lights  shewing  tints  of  azure  blue  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head.  The  lower  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts,  as  well  as  the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
quills,  are  of  a  fine  blue.  The  tail  feathers  on  the  upper 
surface  are  scarlet,  with  blue  tips,  the  under  surface  and 
that  of  the  wings  orange-yellow.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
red,  tinged  with  gray.  The  claws  are  sti-ong,  hooked, 
and  black. 

The  AUjfandrm€  Ring-  Parakeet,     This  parrot  is  ge- 


nerally supposed  to  have  been  the  fin»t,  and  by  many  the 
only  one  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  having  been  dis- 
covered during  the  expeditions  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, by  whose  followers  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  ancient  Taprobane,  now  thu  Island  of  Ceylon.  At 
all  events,  it  is  evident,  from  the  concinnnt  testimony  oi 
various  ancient  authors,  tliat  whatever  parrots  were 
knov\*ii,    either  to  the    Greeks   or    Romans,  previous 
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the  ancients,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they 
pretended  to  be  masters  of  the  world.  If  no- 
thing else  could  serve  to  show  the  vanity  of  a 
Roman's  boast,  the  parrot-tribe  might  be  an 


to  the  time  of  Nero,  were  exclusively  brought  from  In. 
dig  or  iia  islands,  aiid  that  the  species,  if  more  than  one 
had  been  introduced,  also  belonged  to  the  genus  now 
under  consideration,  the  description  tliey  have  given 
of  tiie  plumage  of  these  birds  pointing  distinctly  to  this, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  nearly  allied  species,  as  not 
only  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body,  but  that  of  the 
bill,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  neck^col- 
lar,  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  Alexandrine,  as 
well  as  its  congener  the  Rose-ring  Parakeet,  are  still 
highly  prized,  and  frequently  brouglit  from  the  East  In- 
dies, as,  in  age,  they  possess  great  docility,  and  a  facility 
of  pi  enunciation  in/erior  to  none  of  the  race.  Of  their 
habits  in  a  state  of  nature  we  remain  comparatively  ig> 
norant. 

Tke  Mk-coloured  or  Grey  Parrot,     The  Grey  Par- 


rot is  a  native  of  western  Africa,  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been  imported  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  com* 
mon  and  well  known  as  It  is  In  a  state  of  captivity,  its 
peculiar  habits  and  economy  in  a  state  of  nature  are  still 
but  little  and  imperfectly  known.  Like  most  of  its  kind, 
it  is  said  to  breed  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees;  and 
the  instinctive  propensity  for  such  situations  does  not  ap- 
pear to  desert  it  even  in  a  state  of  captivity;  for  Buflbn 
mentions  a  pair  in  France,  that,  for  five  or  six  years  suc- 
cessively, product  and  brought  up  their  young,  and 
the  place  they  selected  for  this  purpose  was  a  cask  partly 
filled  with  saw-dust  Its  eggs  are  stated  to  be  generally 
four  in  number,  their  colour  white,  and  in  size  equal  to 
those  of  a  pigeon.  In  its  native  state,  the  food  of  the 
Parrot  consists  of  the  kernels  of  various  fniiu,  and  the 
seeds  of  other  vegetables;  but  when  domesticated,  or 
kept  caged,  its  principal  diet  is  generally  bread  and 
milk,  varied  with  nuts,  almonds,  &(*.,  and  even  pieces  of 
dressed  meat.  When  feeding.  It  often  holds  Its  food 
clasped  in  the  foot,  and,  befora  swallowing,  masticates  or 
reduces  it  to  small  pieces  by  Its  powerful  bill  and  palatial 
cutters.  This  member,  so  unlike  tliat  of  other  frugivo- 
reus  birds,  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  principal  offi. 
ces  It  has  to  perform,  viz.  breaking  the  shells  of  tlie 
hardest  fruits  and  seeds,  and  as  a  strong  and  powerful 
organ  of  prehension  and  support:  for  few  of  our  readers 
but  must  hare  observed  that  tlie  bill  is  always  first  used, 
and  chiefly  depended  upon  when  a  Parrot  is  caged,  in 
climbing  or  moving  from  one  position  to  another.  The 
longevity  of  the  feathered  race,  we  believe,  in  genei-al 
far  exceeds  what  is  commonly  supposed,  at  least  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  age  attained  by  various  birds,  even 
when  subjected  to  captivity  and  confinement  Thus,  we 
have  Instances  of  eagles  living  for  half  a  century :  the 
same  of  ravens,  geese,  and  other  large  birds,  as  well  as 
among  the  smaller  kinds  usually  kept  caged.  The  Par. 
rot  appears  to  yield  to  none  of  these,  and  several  instan- 
ces  are  upon  record  of  their  having  reached  tlie  remark- 
able age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Among  these,  none 
is  more  interesting  than  that  of  an  individual  mentioned 
by  M.  Le  Valilant,  which  litd  lived  in  a  state  of  domes- 


instance,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  kinds 
now  known ;  not  one  of  which  naturally  breeds 
in  the  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman 
power.    The  green  parakeet,  with  a  red  neck, 

ticlty  for  no  less  than  ninety-three  years.  At  the  time 
that  eminent  naturalist  taw  it.  It  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
decrepitude,  and  In  a  kind  of  lethargic  condition,  its  sight 
and  memory  being  both  gone,  and  was  fed  at  intervals 
with  biscuit  soaked  in  Madeira  wine.  In  the  lime  ol  its 
youth  and  vigour  it  had  been  distinguished  for  its  collo- 
quial powers,  and  distinct  enunciation,  and  was  of  so 
docile  and  obedient  a  disposition,  as  to  fetch  its  master's 
slippers  when  r^uired,  as  well  as  to  call  the  servants, 
&C.  At  the  age  of  sixty.  Its  memory  began  to  &il,  and, 
instead  of  acquiring  any  new  phrase,  it  began  to  lose 
those  it  had  before  attained,  and  to  intermix,  in  a  dis- 
cordant manner,  the  words  of  its  former  language.  It 
moulted  regularly  every  year  till  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
when  this  process  grew  irregular,  and  the  tail  became 
yellow,  after  which,  no  farther  change  of  plumage  took 
place.  The  Gray  Parrot  Is  subject  to  variety,  some, 
times  the  ground  colour  being  mixed  with  red.  In 
size  it  measures  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  Is  black,  strong,  and  much  hooked,  and  the  orbits, 
and  spare  l>etween  them  and  the  tjety  covered  with  a 
naked  and  white  skin.  The  whole  of  tlie  plumage,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a  bright  deep  scar- 
let, is  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  deepest  upon  tlie  back,  and 
the  feathers  finely  relieved  and  margined  with  paler 
gray.  The  irides  are  of  a  pale  yellox^lsh-white,  the  feet 
and  toes  gray,  tinged  with  flesh-red. 

The  Tri-coloured  mated  Cockatoo.     This  Cockatoo  is 


a  native  of  Australia.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  grayislh 
white :  the  upper  mandible  strongly  sinuated  and  toothed; 
the  irides  of  a  deep  brown;  the  naked  orbits  whitislt. 
The  feathers  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  bill  are  crim- 
son, forming  a  narrow  band  or  fillet:  those  of  the  fore- 
head are  white,  tinged  with  red.  l*he  feathers  forming 
the  proper  crest  are  long  and  acuminate,  the  tips  bend- 
Ing  forwards,  their  basal  half  crimson,  divided  by  a  bar 
of  rich  yellow,  the  remainder  pure  white.  The  wh<de  of 
the  body  Is  white,  tinged  deeply  with  crimson  upon  tlie 
neck,  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tall-coverts.  The  under 
surface  of  the  wings  is  rich  crimson-red.  Its  legs  and 
toes  are  deep  gray,  the  scales  distinctly  marked  by  lighter 
lines.  Of  its  peculiar  habits  and  economy  we  are  un- 
able  to  give  any  detailed  account.  Another  Australian 
species  is  the  Helmeted  Cockatoo,  Plyctolophus  galeri- 
tus,  enumerated  by  Mr  Vigors  and  Dr  Horsfield  in  their 
description  of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  collection  of  tiie 
Linnawn  Society;  and  as  its  habits  are  presumed  to  re. 
semble  in  many  respects  those  of  the  other  speciis,  we 
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vraa  tho  first  of  this  kind  that  was  brought  into 
Europe,  and  the  only  one  that  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  age  of  Nero :  this  was  brought 
from  India ;  and  when  afterwards  the  Romans 
began  to  seek  and  rummage  through  all  their 
dominions,  for  new  and  unheard^f  luxuries, 

(|iiote  their  observations,  as  extracted  from  M.  Caley's 
Notes.  "  This  bird  is  called  by  the  natives  Car-away 
and  Cur.iang.  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  large  flocks 
at  the  influx  of  the  Grose  and  the  Hawkesbury  rivers, 
below  Mulgo'ey  on  the  former  river»  and  in  tlie  long 
meadow  near  the  Nepean  river.  They  are  shy,  and 
QOt  easily  approached.  The  flesh  of  the  young  ones  is 
acccMmted  good  eating.  I  have  heard  from  the  natives 
tliat  it  makes  its  nest  in  the  rotten  limbs  of  trees,  of  no. 
thing  more  than  the  vegetable  mould  formed  by  the  de- 
cajed  parts  of  the  bough ;  that  it  has  no  more  than  two 
youxig  ones  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  eggs  are  white,  with- 
out  spots.  The  natives  flrst  flud  where  tho  nests  are, 
by  the  bird  making  co'tora  In  an  adjoining  tree,  which 
lies  in  conspicuous  heaps  on  the  ground.  Co'tora  is  the 
bark  stripped  oflT  tbe  smaller  branches,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  When  the  young  ones  are  nearly  fledged,  the 
old  birds  cut  a  quantity  of  small  branches  from  the  ad- 
Joining  trees,  but  never  from  that  in  which  the  nest  is 
situated.  They  are  sometimes  found  to  enter  the  hollow 
limb  as  Car  as  two  yards.  The  nests  are  generally  found 
In  a  black'butted  gum-tree,  and  also  In  Coroy'bo,  C^'im- 
bora,  and  Yarro%var'ry  trees  (species  of  Eucalyptus)." 
QoUak  Araioo.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 


P^lttacuies.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  Australasian 
Islands.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  black.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits. 

Purple  Capped  Lory.     This  bird  is  a  native  of  the 


Moluccas,  and  ^er  Eastern  islands,  from  whence  we 
occadonally  receive  it,  being  held  in  high  estimation,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  elegant  plumage,  but  for  the  doci- 
lity it  evinces,  and  Its  distinct  utterance  of  words  and 
sentences.  It  is  also  lively  and  actire  in  its  disposition, 
and  fond  of  being  caressed.  In  size  It  is  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  group,  measuring  upwards  of  eleven  inches 


they  at  last  found  out  others  in  Gagaiida,  an 
island  of  Ethiopia,  which  they  considered  as 
an  extraordinary  discovery. 

Parrots  have  usually  the  same  disorders 
with  other  birds ;  and  they  have  one  or  two 
peculiar  to  their  kind.  They  are  sometimes 
struck  by  a  kind  of  apoplectic  blow,  by  which 


in  length.  The  general  or  ground  colour  of  tlie  plu- 
mage is  rich  scarlet,  this  tint  occupying  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  collar  of  yellow 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  neck,  back,  u|>- 
per  tail-coverts,  and  basal  part  of  the  tail,  are  also  of  the 
same  colour.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  blackish-purple 
in  front,  passing  into  violet-purple  on  the  hinder  part 
Tbe  wings  on  the  upper  surface  are  green,  the  flexure 
and  margins  violet  blue,  as  are  also  the  under  wing-co- 
verts.  The  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  azure-coloured  ex- 
teriorly, their  basal  parts  being  greenish.  The  bill  is 
orange  yello%T;  the  under  mandible  conic,  and  narrow  to- 
wards the  tip. 

Blue-SeiUed  Lorikeet.     This  species  is  a  native  of 


New  Holland,  where  It  is  found  in  large  flocks,  wher- 
ever the  various  species  of  Eucalypti  abound,  the  flowers 
of  those  trees  aflbrding  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to 
this  as  weU  as  to  otlier  species  of  the  Nectivorous  Par- 
rots.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Caley,  as 
quoted  by  Messrs  Vigors  and  l^orsfleld  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  collection  of  the  Lin- 
naan  Society,  "  Flocks  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
eucalypti-trees,  when  In  flower,  in  difl*erent  parU  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  greatest  number  near  tlieir  breeding 
places. '<  They  do  not,  be  adds,  eat  any  kind  of  grain, 
even  in  a  domesticated  state :  a  fact  curiously  illustrative 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  and  the  situation  they  hold  in 
the  family  of  the  Psittacules.  It  appears  that  they  seU 
dom  live  long  in  confinement,  and  that  when  caged  they 
are  very  subject  to  fits.  This  in  all  probability  arises 
from  a  deflciency  of  their  natural  food ;  and  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  or  appetite  for  its  favourite  diet  Is  strongly 
exemplified  In  the  fact,  that  one  kept  by  Mr  Caley 
being  shown  a  flgure  of  a  coloured  plant,  used  to  put  its 
tongue  to  the  flowers,  as  If  with  the  intent  of  sucking 
them,  and  this  it  even  did  when  shown  a  figured  piece 
of  cotton  furniture.  By  the  natires  it  is  called  War- 
rin ;  the  settlers  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Parrot,  though  the  term  seems  to  be  misapplied,  as 
it  is  a  frequenter  of  the  plains,  and  not  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts.     Its  flesh  Is  excellent,  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  Ground  Patroi.  The  Ground  Parrot  Is  also  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  Van  DIeman's  Land,  where 
it  inhabits  the  scrubs  or  ground  partially  covered  with 
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they  fall  from  their  perches,  and  for  a  while 
seem  ready  to  expire.'  The  other  is  the  grow- 
ing of  the  beak,  which  becomes  so  very  much 
hooked  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  eat- 
ing. These  infirmities,  however,  do  not  hin- 
der them  from  being  long-lived;  for  a  parrot, 
well  kept,  will  live  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

TIIE  FIGEON,  AND  ITS  VABIETIE8.' 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its 
great  fecundity,  we  have,  in  some  measure. 


low  underwood.     It  is  rery  rarely  seen  perched,  aiid 
«rheu  flushed,  Mr  Calej  obserfos,  takes  a  short  flight, 


and  then  alights  among  the  bushes,  but  never  upon  Uiem. 
Of  its  mode  of  nidificatiou,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  its  history,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  further  ac- 
count (For  the  materials  of  this  note  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  a  volume  on  Parrots,  by  Mr  Selby,  in  Uie  Na- 
turalist's Library.) 

*  Bleeding  in  the  foot  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  this. 

*  The  birds  of  this  genus,  which  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  species,  inhabit  all  the  warm  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe*  The  species  with  short  and  robust 
bill  are  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  New  Holland, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  South  sea.  The  common 
pigeons  with  moderate  bill,  are  the  most  generally  ex- 
tended through  both  continents.  Those  with  slender 
bill  and  long  leg«  are  proper  to  the  climates  of  the  new 
world,  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  but  are  not  found  in 
Europe.  Only  four  species  of  the  common  pigeons  are 
found  wild  in  this  last  part  of  the  globe ;  from  one  of 
them,  the  biset  or  wild  rock  pigeon,  as  is  supposed,  are 
descended  all  the  various  races  which  we  And  in  a  state 
of  domestication.  Whether  under  the  name  of  pigeons 
or  doves,  these  birds  are  uniformly  quiet  and  harmless 
ill  their  nature.  They  live  almost  exclusively  on  fruits, 
berries,  seeds,  and  grains,  and  very  seldom  consume 
insects  or  snails,  or  other  animal  food.  In  their  mode 
of  living  together,  they  are  understood  to  be  strict  mono* 
gamists,  each  atUching  itself  to  a  single  mate,  and  ad- 
hering to  it  alone ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  as 
we  happin  to  have  witnessed  amongst  the  domesticated 
species,  in  all  of  whom  the  bond  of  attachment  is  rery 
slight.  The  female  seldom  Uys  more  than  two  eggs, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  almost  invariably  produce 
ft  male  and  a  female.  Nature  has  assigned  to  pigeons 
«ii  imporUnt  office  in  the  economy  of  creation.     Their 


reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  taught 
to  live  in  habits  of  dependence.  Indeed ,  its 
fecundity  seems  to  be  increased  by  human 
cultivation ;  since  those  pigeons  that  live  in  a 

stomachs  do  not  digest  the  seeds  of  certain  fruits^  and 
these  seeds  being  Toided  in  the  course  of  the  aaiimal's 
flight,  trees  are  thus  disseminated  and  planted  in  situa- 
tions which  could  never  otherwise  be  reached  by  Ciie 
parent  vegetables.  The  power  of  flight  which  pigeons 
generally  possess,  seems  to  be  only  a  feature  in  the  ani- 
mal's diaracter  subordinate  to  this  beautiful  and  proTi. 
deutial  design. 

With  a  general  resemblance  of  ciiaracter,  pigeons  diL 
fer  very  materially  in  external  appearance,  both  in  n- 
spect  of  shape  and  colour  of  plumage.  In  all  countries 
of  the  temperate  zones  they  resemble  the  common  house 
pigeons  of  Britain,  and  are  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  tingtt 
of  feather.  In  the  warm  countries  within  the  tropics, 
they  shine  forth  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  of 
parrots  and  other  gay-feathered  animals.  The  vimago 
oromatico,  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  29.)  as  one  of  the  Indian 
varieties  of  pigeons  is  called,  is  a  beautiful  creature  iviih 
bright  light-green  feathers  from  the  breast  to  the  ta.il, 
with  a  darkish-coloured  back,  and  w^ings  striped  with 
yellow  and  brown.  The  pHUnoput  purpuraiut,  a 
variety  found  in  India  and  Australia,  is  still  more  of  a 
bright  green  all  over,  here  and  there  patched  with  bits 
of  a  golden  hue,  and  having  a  light  purple  crest.  Grean, 
light  blue,  white,  and  cream  colour,  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating tints  of  the  other  varieties.  The  turimr 
risoriut,  which  is  the  pigeon  referred  to  in  the  scrip- 
tures, under  the  name  of  the  turtle  dove,  is  of  a  cream 
colour,  lighter  on  the  breast  than  on  the  back,  with  a 
stripe  of  green  round  the  neck,  and  eyes  of  a  red  iiue. 
The  most  beautiful  and  handsome  shaped  pigeon  is  the 
turiur  lophotes,  a  native  of  Australia.  This  elegant 
bird  is  of  a  very  light  gray  colour  on  the  head  and 
breast,  brown  along  the  back,  wings  with  green,  red, 
brown,  and  cream-coloured  feathers,  and  tail  black,  ex- 
cept round  the  edges,  which  are  white ;  from  the  back 
of  the  head  grows  a  long  slender  tuft  pointed  gracefully 
upward,  and  giving  the  animal  an  appearance  somewliet 
like  the  tufted  cockatoo. 

The  American  continent  is  famed  for  the  prodigious 
number  of  its  pigeons,  the  vast  extent  of  forest  aflorditig 
them  at  once  a  place  of  safe  resort  and  an  abundance  oi 
food  for  their  subsistence.  Audubon  describes  the  habits 
and  geographical  distribution  of  six  varieties  of  pigeons 
which  frequent  the  United  States:  the  Passenjger  pigeon^ 
the  Carolina  dove,  the  Gi*uund  dove,  the  White-headed 
pigeon,  the  Zenaida  dove,  and  the  Key  West  pigeon. 

The  Passenger  pigeon  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  an 


extraordinary  power  of  flight,  and  this  fs  seconded  by  tf 
great  a  power  of  vision.   Though  flying  high  and  swifllj^ 
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wild  state,  iu  the  woods,  tre  by  no  means  so 
fruitful  as  those  in  our  pigeon- bouses  nearer 
home.  The  power  of  increase  in  roost  birds 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;  and 
it  is  seen,  in  more  than  one  instance,  that 
man,  by  supplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 
ing the  animal  at  the  same  time  a  proper 
share  of  freedom,  has  brought  some  of  those 
kinds  which  are  known  to  lay  but  once  a  year, 
to  become  much  more  prolific 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful 
varieties,  derive  their  orgin  from  one  species, 

they  Cftn  inspect  Uie  country  below  them  with  ficlllty, 
and  easily  pereeiTe  the  food  they  are  in  quest  of.  In 
Ohio,  Kentudcy,  and  Indiana,  the  largest  floclcs  of  the«e 
wild  pigeons  are  seen.  Wilson's  description  of  the  my. 
riad  flocks  of  these  pigeons  has  often  been  quoted.  His 
■accessor,  Audubon,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  gires  the  following  description 
of  them. 

The  most  important  hct»,  he  sajrs,  connected  with  the 
habits  of  these  birds  relate  to  their  extraordinary  associa- 
tions and  migrations.  No  other  species  known  to  natur. 
alists  is  more  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  either 
the  dtisen  or  the  struiger,  as  he  has  opportunities  of 
riewlng  both  of  these  characteristic  habits  while  they 
are  passing  from  north  to  south,  east  and  west,  tnd  vice 
terta,  over  and  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Their  great  power  of  flight  enables  them  when  in 
need,  to  survey  and  pass  over  an  astonishing  extent  of 
country  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  proved  by  facts 
known  to  the  greater  number  of  obsenrers  in  America. 
Pigeons,  for  example,  have  been  killed  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  with  their  crops  still  filled  with 
rice,  collected  by  them  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  the  nearest  point  at  which  this  supply  could 
poasfbly  have  been  obtained ;  and  as  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that,  owing  to  their  great  power  of  digestion, 
they  will  decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours,  they 
most  have  travelled  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  speed  at  an 
aversge  of  about  one  mile  In  a  minute,  and  this  would 
enable  one  of  theee  birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the 
European  continent,  as  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able  to 
do,  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Their  multitttdes  in  our  woodi  are  astonishing:  and, 
indeed,  after  having  viewed  them  so  often,  and  under  so 
many  cireumttances,  for  years,  and,  I  may  add,  in  many 
diflerent  climates,  I  even  now  feel  inclined  to  ptuse, 
and  assure  myself  afresh  that  what  I  am  going  to  relate 
is  ^t.  That  I  have  seen  it  Is  most  certain ;  and  I 
have  seen  it  all  in  the  company  of  hundreds  of  other 
persuns  looking  on,  like  myself,  amared,  and  wondering 
If  what  we  saw  was  really  true. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  I  left  my  bouse  at  Hender- 
son, on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  way  to  Louisville. 
Having  met  the  pigeons  flying  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, in  the  barrens  or  natural  wastes  a  few  miles  be- 
fond  Hardensburgh,  In  greater  apparent  numbers  than  I 
thought  I  had  ever  seen  them  before,  I  fslt  an  Inclina- 
tion to  enumerate  the  flocks  that  would  pass  within  the 
reach  of  my  eyo  In  one  hoiu-.  I  dismounted,  and,  seat- 
ing myuHf  on  a  tolersble  eminence,  took  my  pencil  to 
mark  down  what  I  ssw  going  by  and  over  me,  and  made 
a  dot  for  every  flock  which  passed.  Finding,  however, 
that  this  was  next  to  impossible,  and  feeling  unable  to 
rseord  the  flocks,  as  they  multiplied  constantly,  I  rose, 
and  eounting  the  dots  then  put  down,  discovered  that  a 
hnndred  and  sixty-three  hsd  been  made  in  twenty-one 
mlnoles.    I  travelled  on,  and  still  met  more  the  farther 
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the  stock.dove  only ;  the  English  name,  imply, 
ing  its  heing  the  stock  or  stem  from  whence 
the  other  domestic  kinds  have  been  propa- 
gated.' This  bird,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  a 
deep  bluish  ash-colour ;  the  breast  dashed  with 
a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ;  its  wings 
marked  with  two  black  bars;  the  back  white, 
and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black. 
These  are  the  colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a  state 
of  nature;  and  from  these  simple  tints  has 
man  by  art  propagated  a  variety  that  words 
caimot  describe,  nor  even  fancy  suggest  How- 


I  went.  The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons;  the 
light  of  noon-day  became  dim,  as  during  an  eclipse  ;  the 
pigeons'  dung  fell  in  spots,  not  unlike  melting  flakes 
of  snow ;  and  the  continued  buss  of  their  wings  over 
me  had  a  tendency  to  incline  my  senses  to  repose. 
Whilst  waiting  for  my  dinner  at  Young's  Inn,  at  the 
confluence  of  Salt  river  with  tlie  Ohio,  I  saw,  at  my 
leisure,  immense  legions  still  going  by,  with  a  front 
reaching  hr  beyond  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  hnd  the  beech 
wood  forests  directly  on  tlie  east  of  me.  V'et  not  a  single 
bird  would  alight;  for  not  a  nut  or  acorn  was  that  year 
to  be  seen  In  the  neighbourhood.  They  consequently  flew 
so  high,  that  diflerent  trials  to  reach  them  with  a  capital 
rifle  proved  inefl*ectual,  and  not  even  the  report  disturbed 
them  in  the  least.  But  I  cannot  describe  how  beautiful 
their  aSrial  evolutions  were  if  a  black  hawk  appeared  in 
their  rear.  At  once,  like  a  torrent,  and  with  a  thunder- 
like noise,  they  formed  themselves  into  almost  a  solkS 
compact  mass,  pressing  each  on  each  towards  the  centre ; 
and  when  In  such  solid  bodies  they  xig-sagged  to  escape 
the  murderous  falcon,  now  down  close  over  the  earttv 
sweephig  with  inconceivable  velocity,  then  ascending 
perpendicularly,  like  a  ^-ast  monument ;  and  when  high 
were  seen  wheeling  and  twisting  within  their  continued 
lines,  resembling  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent.  Before 
sunset  I  reached  Louisville,  distance  from  Hardensbui|[h 
fifty-five  miles,  where  the  pigeons  were  still  passing; 
and  this  continued  for  three  days  In  succession.  The 
people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms,  and  shoothig  on  all 
sides  at  the  passing  flocks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
crowded  with  men  and  children,  for  here  the  pigeons  flew 
rather  low  as  they  passed  the  Ohio.  I'his  gave  a  fair 
opportunity  to  destroy  them  in  great  number.  For  s 
week  or  more  the  population  spoke  of  nothing  but  pigeons, 
and  fed  on  no  other  flesh  but  that  of  pigeons.  The 
whole  atmosphere  during  this  time  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  smell  appertaining  to  their  species. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of 
those  mighty  flocks,  and  the  quaittity  of  food  dally  con- 
sumed by  its  members,  llie  Inquiry  will  show  the  asto* 
nishing  bounty  of  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  how 
unlveraally  this  bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living 
thing  on  that  vast  continent  of  America. 

We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of  one  mile  in 
breadth,  which  is  far  below  tiie  average  sixe,  and  suppose 
it  passing  over  us  without  interruption  for  three  hoivs,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per  minute.  This 
will  give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  by  one,  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty  square 
miles,  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we 
have  one  billion  one  huiklred  and  fUUen  millions  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock ; 
and  as  every  pigeon  consumes  fully  half  s  pint  of  food 
per  day,  the  quantity  must  be  eight  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day  which  is  re- 
quired to  feed  such  a  flock. 

I  The  British  domestic  pigeons  are  now  snnposed  to 
have  their  origin  In  the  wild  rock.plgeon.   Sec  Note,  an 
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over,  Nature  still  perseveres  in  her  great  out- 
line ;  and  tbough  tbe  form,  colour,  and  even 
thd  fecundity,  of  these  birds,  may  be  altered 
by  art,  yet  tneir  natural  manners  and  inclina- 
tions continuA  still  tbe  same.' 

1  The  Ring  Pigeon  or  Cutkai  it  t  bird  widely  dis- 


seminated  throughout  Europe,  either  at  a  permanent 
resident,  or  as  a  periodical  visitant;  in  tbe  first  state,  in 
all  those  countries  where  the  climate  and  temperature 
are  such  as  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  food,  and  in 
the  latter,  in  those  higher  latitudes  where  the  rigour 
of  winter  is  severely  felt,  and  the  ground  for  a  long  period 
remains  covered  with  snow.  Of  its  geographical  distri- 
button  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  can  only  speak 
with  uncertainty,  as  it  is  evident,  that  species,  bearing  a 
resemblance  in  form  and  colour,  have  been  mistaken  for 
it,  and  as  such  recorded  in  the  relations  of  various  tra- 
vellers. Temminck  mentions  it  in  his  History  of  the 
pigeons,  as  inhabiting  parU  of  northern  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  it  Is  known  to  be  a  native  of  Madeira,  as  well  as 
another  nearly  allied  species,  lately  described  in  the 
**'  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,"  under  the  title  of  the 
Columba  Trocar.  In  America  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognized, neither  does  it  appear  among  the  species  which 
abound  within  the  tropical  latitudes  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Britain  it  is  distributed  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  residing  permanently  with  us ;  for, 
though  subject  to  a  partial  movement  upon  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  the  various  individuals  scattered  over 
the  country  collect  together,  and  form  extensive  flocks, 
no  actual  migration  takes  place,  but  these  congregated 
masses  still  keep  within  their  respective  districU.  The 
magnitude  of  these  winter  flocks  has  no  doubt  suggested 
the  idea,  that  a  migration  from  distant  climes  to  this 
coinitry  annually  takes  place  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  numbers  of  our  native  stock  are  thus  aug- 
mented. We  see  no  necessity,  however,  for  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  nor  is  it  authorised  by  any  observed 
or  established  fact.  The  species  in  districts  favourable 
to  its  increase  appears  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  ac- 
count for  the  largest  bodies  ever  seen  assembled  toge- 
ther. 

This  congregating  of  tlie  Ring  pigeons  takes  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  at 
which  time  all  the  autumnal  broods  have  become  fully 
fledged,  and  they  remain  thus  united  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  when  the  first  mild  days  and  the  genial 
influence  of  the  ascending  sun  again  call  forth  those  in- 
stinctive feelings  which  urge  them  to  separate  and  pair, 
and  each  to  seek  an  appropriate  retreat  for  the  rearing 
of  a  future  brood.  At  first  when  thus  congregated,  lliey 
haunt  the  stubbles,  or,  in  districts  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  beech-mast  or  acorns,  the  woods  and  trees ;  but 
as  these  resources  become  exhausted,  they  resort  to  the 
turnip  fields,  the  leaves  and  tops  of  which  root  they 
greedily  devour.  This  food  now  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal support  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
or  until  the  clover  begins  to  sprout,  and  the  seed-corn  is 
owmmitted  to  the  earth,  and  it  has  been  observed  Uiat  the 


The  stock-dove,  in  its  native  woods,  differt 
from  the  ring.dove,  a  bird  that  has  never  been 
reclaimed,  by  its  breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks 
and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other  birds  of 
the  pigeon  kind  build,  like  rooks,  in  the  top- 
increase  of  the  species  has  been  progressive  with  that  ti 
the  culture  of  this  valuable  root.  The  numerous  and 
extensive  plantations  that  of  late  years  have  been  so  gen- 
erally made  throughout  the  island,  and  whidi,  in  a  young 
and  close  growing  state,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  its 
habits,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  perhaps 
these  tend,  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  cause  above  assigned, 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  numbers.  When  thus 
united,  they  repair  to  their  feeding-ground  early  in  the 
monu'ng,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  before  they  retire 
to  roost,  the  middle  of  the  day  being  passed  In  repose  or 
digesting  their  first  meal,  upon  the  nearest  trees.  When 
thus  perched,  some  are  always  upon  the  watch,  and  so 
great  Is  their  vigilance,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  by 
any  device,  to  get  within  gun-shot.  In  the  evening 
they  retire  to  the  woods  to  roost,  preferring  those  of  the 
fir  tribe  and  the  ash  to  any  other,  and  in  those  nocturnal 
retreats  great  slaughter  is  sometimes  committed,  by  wait- 
ing in  concealment  their  arrival,  which  regularly  takes 
place  immediately  after  sunset. 

The  first  mild  weather  in  February  produces  an  im- 
mediate efiect  upon  these  congregated  pigeona,  and  we 
may  almost  calculate  to  a  day  when  their  cooing  and 
plaintive  murmurs  will  again  be  heard  in  their  wonted 
summer  haunts.  The  flocks  are  now  seen  daily  to  de- 
crease in  magnitude,  and  in  a  short  time  ^yiery  wood 
and  copse  becomes  peopled  with  the  numerous  pairs  ol 
this  lovely  bird.  The  male  soon  after  commences  a 
flight  peculiar  to  the  season  of  courtship  and  love,  this 
is  a  rising  and  falling  in  the  air,  by  alternate  move- 
ments, in  which  flight,  and  when  at  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion, the  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  brought  so 
forcibly  into  contract,  as  to  be  heard  at  a  consiJArable 
distance.  Nidlfication  soon  follows  tliis  well-known 
signal,  and  by  the  end  of  April  the  young  in  many  in- 
stances are  fully  fledged,  and  ready  to  quit  the  nest. 
Few.  however,  of  the  early  brood,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, attain  nuiturity,  as  the  eggs  at  this  season,  from  the 
naked  state  of  the  woods,  are  easily  discovered  by  the 
prying  eye  and  inquisitive  habits  of  the  cunning  magpie 
and  predacious  carrion-crow. 

The  nest  of  the  cushat  is  a  flimsy  fabric,  b«iug  a  mere 
platform  of  twigs  loosely  interwoven,  so  open,  indeed, 
that  the  eggs,  in  one  newly  built,  and  before  it  becomes 
thickened  by  the  droppings  of  a  previous  brood,  may  be 
seen  through  it  from  beneath ;  and  so  slight  is  the  cen- 
tral depression,  that  it  frequently  happens,  where  the 
incubating  bird  is  suddenly  disturbed,  the  eggs,  in  tha 
hurry  to  escape,  are  tumbled  from  tho  nest,  and  perish 
upon  the  ground.  The  site  selected  for  nidification  is 
various,  and  no  tree  or  bush  seems  to  come  amiss  at 
ceitaiu  periods  of  the  year.  In  early  spring,  however, 
and  before  the  deciduous  trees  acquire  their  urobrag«eus 
and  leafy  covering,  firs,  and  other  evergreens,  are  pre- 
ferred,  on  account  oi  the  better  concealment  and  protec- 
tion they  aflbrd.  From  this  diversity  of  site,  the  nest 
is  necessarily  placed  at  various  elevations,  at  one  time 
being  far  removed  from  the  ground,  as  when  it  is  built 
near  the  summit  of  a  lofiy  spruce,  or  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  beech  or  sycamore,  at  another  scarcely  out  of  reach, 
and  but  a  few  feet  from  tbe  earth,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
holly,  the  young  fir,  the  thoni,  or  other  bushy  trees. 
The  eggs,  always  two  in  number,  are  white,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  rounded  nearly  equally  at  both  ends.  Incul>a- 
tion  lasts  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and  both  sexes 
sit  alternately,  the  male  taking  the  place  of  his  mate 
when  hunger  compels  her  to  quit  the  nest,  and  so  wc€ 
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most  branches  of  the  forest,  and  clioose  their 
habitation  as  remote  as  possible  from  man. 
Bat  this  species  soon  takes  to  build  in  artificial 
cavities  ;  and,  from  the  temptation  of  a  ready 

perta.  When  first  excluded,  the  young  are  blind.,  their 
tkin  of  a  blue  or  lirld  colour,  thinly  corered  with  a  harth 
yelloir  down.  In  this  tender  state  they  are  long  and  as> 
tidooasly  brooded  orer  by  the  parent  birds,  and  are  fed 
with  a  milky  pulp,  ejected  from  the  crop,  where  the  food 
undergoes  a  partial  digestion,  preparatory  to  its  being 
given  to  them.  As  they  gain  strength  and  become 
fledged,  food  is  more  frequently  supplied,  and,  con. 
sequently,  from  its  not  remaining  so  long  in  the  craw  of 
tlie  old  bird,  in  a  less  and  less  comminuted  form,  till  at 
length,  previous  to  their  finally  quitting  the  nest,  it  is 
administered  in  a  state  but  little  altered  irom  that  In 
which  it  is  first  swallowed  by  the  old  birds. 

Tho  Ring  Pigeon  breeds  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  In 
spring,  and  again  In  autumn,  a  cessation  tailing  place 
during  the  greater  part  of  Jmie  and  July,  being  a  period  of 
comporatiTt  scarcity,  the  seeds  of  such  pUuits  as  they 
prindpaDy  sabsist  on  not  having  then  ripened  or  attained 
perfection.    Tlie  autumnal  brood,  on  account  of  the  more 
HEBctual  concealment  of  the  nests  by  the  now  matured 
and  thick  foliage  of  the  woods,  is  always  more  abmidant 
than  that  of  spring,  and,  in  faToorable  districts,  great  num- 
bers annnaDy  escape.    In  certain  seasons,  the  yoang  pro- 
duce in  antnmn  are  snlgect  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  des- 
trcya  many  of  them  even  after  they  have  quitted  the  nest. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  large  swellings  or  impostumes, 
n^n  the  feet  and  head,  which,  rapidly  increasing,  at 
length  deprives  them  of  sight  and  the  power  of  perking, 
and  th^  peridi  upon  the  ground,  emaciated  by  hunger 
and  diseue.    This  complaint,  for  many  years  past,  has 
been  observed  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  whether  it  prevails  to  an  eooal  extent  is  other  parts, 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.    The  flesh 
of  both  young  and  cdd  is  of  good  flavour,  that  of  the  hitter 
bdng  little  inferior  to  the  moor-game  or  grouse,  which  it 
is  thought  by  many  to  resemble  in  taste.    This,  however, 
can  only  be  said  of  it,  so  long  as  the  bird  derives  Its  sup- 
port from  the  stubbles,  or  the  produce  of  the  forest ;  tor 
as  soon  as  a  deficiency  of  their  food  compels  it  to  resort 
to  the  turnip  field,  the  flesh  becomes  imbued  so  thorough- 
ly with  the  strong  flavour  of  the  plant,  as  no  longer  to  be 
fit  for  the  table.     Though  the  Ring  Pigeon  frequently 
approaches  our  habitations  during  the  breeding  season 
in  search  of  a  site  for  its  nest,  and  almost  seems  to  court 
the  vicinity  of  man,  it  always  evinces  a  timorous  disposi- 
tion, and  is  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  slightest  motion 
or  noise.     In  the  winter,  and  when  congregated,  it  be- 
comes still  more  impatient  of  approach,  and  is  then  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  watchful  of  the  feathered  race. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
Ring  Pigeon,  but  hitherto  without  success,  for  although 
tliey  may  be  rendered  very  tame  when  in  confinement, 
they  show  no  disposition  to  breed  even  by  themselves, 
much  less  with  the  common  pigeon,  and  upon  being  set 
at  liberty,  soon  lose  any  little  attachment  they  may  have 
shown  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  natural  haunts  to  return  no  more. 

7!fttf  fTood  Pigetm  till  of  late  years,  by  most  of  our 
writers,  was  confounded  with  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
•riglnal  stock  of  our  common  pigeon,  or  at  least  had  Its 
history  so  mixed  up  with  the  descriptions  of  that  bird, 
as  to  render  its  individuality  and  sperjfic  distinction  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  Brisson  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  accurately  pointed  out  the  distinctions 
between  the  two,  and  he  has  since  been  followed  by 
Temminck,  who,  in  his  general  history  of  the  pigeons, 
and  his  excellent  and  useful  Manual  of  Ornithology,  had 
so  clearly  marked  its  distinctive  characters,  and  des- 
cribed iu  habits,  as  to   render  it  almost   Impossible 


provision  and  numerous  society,  easily  submits 
to  the  tyranny  of  man.  Still,  however,  it 
preserves  its  native  colour  for  several  genera- 
tionsy  and  becomes  more  variegated  only  in 


even  for  a  very  tyro  to  confound  or  mistake  the  one  with 
the  other 


Like  the  previously  described  apecies,  it  is  indigenous, 
but  its  distnbution  is  much  more  limited  in  extent, 
being  confined  to  the  sonthem  and  midkud  counties  of 
Endand,  and  to  such  districts  only  as  are  well  dothed 
with  wood;  for,  possessinff  arbonMtl  habits,  it  is  never 
found  inhabiting  those  localities  aflbcted  by  Uie  Colnmba 
livia  (rock  pigeon,)  such  as  the  caverns  of  rocks,  ruin- 
ous edifices,  &c.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  it  is 
distributed  in  pairs  throughout  the  woods,  where  it  breeds  i 
sometimes  in  the  decayed  hollows  of  the  ivy-mantled 
trunks,  at  others  on  the  forks  or  amidst  the  higher 
branches  of  the  treea.  The  nest  is  simikr  to  that  of  the  ring 
pigeon,  and  its  two  white  egg%  though  inferior  in  lixe, 
present  the  same  oblong  form.  Two  broods  are  annually 
produced,  the  flrst  in  spring,  the  second  after  midsum- 
mer, a  period  of  rest  or  recruiting  of  the  vital  forces  tak- 
ing place  between  the  end  of  May  and  the  middle  uf 
July.  As  autumn  advances,  the  various  broods  begin 
to  congregate,  and  soon  form  flocks  of  grMt  magnitude, 
which  continue  assembled  during  the  winter,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  commingled  with  bodies  of  their  larger 
congener,  the  cushat.  In  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  is  a  migratory 
species,  and  a  summer  or  polar  visitant,  the  late  autumnal 
and  winter  months  being  passed  in  warmer  Utitudes, 
where  a  due  supply  of  food  ran  then  be  found.  In  dis- 
position it  shows  a  timidity  and  watchfulness  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  species,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months,  when  associated  iu  troops.  Its  food  consists  of 
grain  of  all  kinds,  pulse,  acorns,  beechmast,  &c.,  and 
like  the  cushat,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  frequently 
resorts  to  the  tunilp  fields  to  devour  the  tender  leaves 
and  tops  of  that  plant.  Its  flesh  by  Temminck  is  said 
to  be  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
ring  pigeon,  but  this  perhaps  may  only  be  at  certain  pe- 
riods, and  when  feeding  upon  some  peculiar  food. 

Near  as  it  approaches  the  common  pigeon  in  sixe  and 
form,  no  mixed  breed  that  we  are  aware  of  has  ever  been 
obtained  between  tliem,  although  repeated  attempt^  to 
eflect  an  intercourse  have  been  made.  This  in  our 
mind  sppears  a  strong  and  convincing  proof,  that  all  the 
varieties,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fancy  Pigeons, 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  and  not 
from  crosses  with  other  species,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  produce  of  which,  even  could  it  be  occasionally  oi>tained 
we  have  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  barren,  or  what  are 
generally  termed  mules. 

Tke  Bitet  or  fTiid  Rock-  Pigeon.  Rocky  and  precipi- 
tous cllfls,  particularly  those  of  the  sea-coast  perforated  by 
caverns,  either  originating  In  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself, 
or  worn  and  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  are  tho 
appropriate  retreats  of  the  pigeon  in  Its  wild  or  natural 
state.  In  this  condition  it  possesses  a  very  extensive 
geographical  distribution  throughout  the  maritime  dis. 
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pntportion  as  it  removes  from  ihe  original 
simplicity  of  its  colouring  in  the  wood. 

The  dore-house  pigeon,  as  is  well  known, 
breeds  every  month  ;  but  then  it  is  necessary 

tricts  uf  the  world,  being  abundant  In  most  of  tha  Rocky 
islands  belonging  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  In  those  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  swarms  in  incredible  numbers. 


Upon  our  own  coasts  it  is  found  whererer  the  nature  of 
the  barrier  suits  Its  habits,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Oriine3rs,  where  Low  describes  ft  as  the  inhabitant  of 
all  their  numerous  and  extensfre  cares,  retiring  to  their 
inmost  recesses,  and  generally  bejrond  the  situations  se- 
lected lor  nidification  by  the  auks,  gull^,  and  other  aquatic 
fowl.  It  is  also  met  with  upon  the  northern  and  west- 
ern coasts  of  Sutlierland,  the  perforated  and  carernoiis 
rocks  which  gird  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Eriboll, 
and  tho^e  of  the  limestone  districts  of  Durness,  furnish- 
ing suitable  places  of  retreat,  and  again  upon  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  ft  is  seen  about  the  rocky  steeps  of 
the  Isle  of  Bass,  and  the  bold  promontory  of  St  Abb's 
Head. 

The  supposition  of  many  of  our  ornithologists  that  this 
and  the  preceding  species  were  identical,  hia  led  to  con- 
siderable confusion  fn  their  writings,  and  produced  a 
mixed  sort  of  description  strictly  applicable  to  neither. 
The  distinctions,  however,  between  the  species,  eren  in 
regard  to  plumage,  are  such,  that,  if  attendeid  to,  no  mistake 
can  well  arise,  and  if  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
attention  to  their  respective  habits,  the  diflerenee  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  and  convincing.  In  one  we 
hare  a  bird  the  frequenter  and  inhabitant  of  the  wood«, 
where  it  roosts,  breeds,  and  perches  with  security  and 
ease  npou  the  treeff,  like  the  ring  pigeon  and  other  arbo- 
real species:  in  the  other,  an  inhaibitant of  cares  and  the 
holes  of  rocks,  and  which  is  never  known,  under  any  cir- 
curostanre,  to  affect  the  forest  or  perch  upon  a  tree. 

But  the  rock  or  wild  pigeon  is  Iwtter  known  to  our 
readers  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  pigeon- house,  or,  as  it  is 
firequeotly  called,  the  dore-cot^  bidldings  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  containing  colonies  of  these 
birds.  In  this  state,  where  they  enjoy  a  perfect  freedom 
of  action,  and  are  nearly  dependent  upon  their  own  exer. 
tioiis  for  support,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  reclaimed, 
much  less  domesticated.  Man,  indeed,  hns  only  taken 
advantage  of  certain  habits  natural  to  the  species,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  an  artiAcfal  for  a  real  cavern,  to  which 
the  pigeon-house  may  be  compared,  has,  without  violat- 
fng  or  at  least  greatly  infringing  upon  its  natural  condi. 
tioii,  brought  it  into  a  kind  of  roluntary  subjection,  and 
rendered  it  tu1>servient  to  his  benefit  and  use.  Vast 
numbers  of  young  pigeons  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  by  this  sjrstem  annually  produced  and  rendered  avail- 
able as  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  oonsfderable  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  these 
^fiocs. 


to  supply  it  with  food  when  the  weather  if 
severe,  or  toe  fields  are  covered  with  snow. 
Upon  other  occasions,  it  may  be  left  to  provide 
for  itself,  and  it  generally  repays  the  owner 

Various  practical  treatises  upon  the  management  of 
the  dove-cot,  and  other  details  connected  with  it,  are 
already  before  the  public,  and  to  them  w«  must  refer  our 
readers  for  further  information,  as  the  limited  nature  of 
the  present  work  will  not  admit  of  such  copious  extracts 
as  would  be  necessary  to  embrace  all  the  respective  de- 
Uils.  It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  prtiuipal  ofajecU  to  be  considered,  by 
those  who  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  pigeon-bnise; 
and  first  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  building.  The 
most  approved  is  that  of  a  circular  tower,  as  it  afibrds 
advantages  not  possessed  by  the  square,  giving  an  easier 
access  to  the  breeding  birds  to  their  nests,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  taking  the  yoimg,  and  inspecting  and 
clearing  out  the  holes,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turning  upon 
an  axis.  Around  the  interior  of  the  tower,  about  three  or 
fuur  feet  from  the  bottom,  a  horizontal  ledge  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  width  ought  to  project,  in  order  to  prevent 
rats,  weasels,  and  other  vermin,  destructive  to  the  eggs 
and  young,  from  scaling  the  walls  and  entering  the 
pigeon-holes,  and  if  this  ledge  be  covered  on  its  under 
sur&ce  with  tin  or  sheet-Iron,  it  will  the  more  effectually 
prevent  the  entrance  of  such  intruders.  A  second  ledge 
of  leu  width,  and  about  midway  up  in  a  pigeoo-hoose  ol 
considerable  height,  may  also  be  of  advanUge,  not  only 
for  additional  security  against  enemies,  but  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  pigeons  when  they  enter  the  house.  The 
holes  or  nests  are  best  built  in  quincunx  order,  and  not 
directly  orer  one  another,  and  they  ought  to  be  sofR- 
ciently  large  to  allow  the  old  birds  to  more  fn  them  with 
freedom,  and  to  stand  upright,  in  which  position  they 
always  feed  their  young. 

Frequent  attention  to  the  state  of  the  holes  is  neces- 
sary, and  they  ought  regularly  to  be  inspected  and  deanaed 
after  each  great  flight,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  again  before  winter.  The  dung  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  house  should  also  be  remored  erer7 
three  or  four  months,  as  the  efOuvium  which  arises  from 
it  when  fn  a  large  mass,  and  in  a  state  of  fermentation^ 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  birds,  and  also  prerents 
them  making  use  of  the  lower  tiers  of  nest-holes.  In 
point  of  situation,  a  gentle  acclivity,  exposed  to  the  south, 
and  open  to  Uie  rays  of  the  stm,  in  which  the  pigeon  de- 
lights to  bask  and  repose,  is  the  most  favourable.  It 
ought  not  to  be  too  far  remored  from  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  as  the  pigeon  is  a  great  and  frequent  drinker; 
neither  too  closely  surrounded  by  trees,  as,  when  near, 
they  Interfere  with  the  free  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
birds,  and  are  supposed  to  be  disagreeable  to  them,  from 
the  noise  they  make  In  winds  and  storms.  The  pigeon 
being  a  bird  of  a  timid  nature,  and  easily  alarmed,  the 
house  should  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  all  the  other 
offices,  as  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  noise  or  more- 
ments  about  them.  From  a  pigeon-house  of  tolerable 
dimensions,  a  produce  of  many  doaens  of  young  may  annu- 
ally be  procured,  and  that  for  nearty  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelre,  as  they  are  in  iiill  breeding  from  March  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  again  from  August  till  the  close  td 
November ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  keep  up  the  breed- 
ing stock,  is  to  permit  a  limited  portion  of  the  latter 
hatchings  to  escape. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  plumage  of  the  pigeon  is  as 
follows: — Bill  black i8h-bro%ni:  the  nostril  membrane 
red,  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  a  white  powder.  The 
irides  pale  reddish-orange.  The  head  and  throat  are 
bluish-gray.  The  sides  S[  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
Ihe  breast  are  dark  larender-purple,  glossed  with  shades 
of  green  and  purplish-red.  The  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  abdomen  are  bluish-gray.    T^  upper  mandible  and 
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for  its  protection.  The  pigeon  lays  two  white 
vggSf  which  most  usually  produce  young  ones 
of  different  sexes.  For  the  laying  of  each 
egg,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  a  particular  con- 

wing-corerta  are  blue-gray.  The  greater  corerts  and 
secondaries  are  barred  with  black,  and  form  two  broad 
and  distinct  bars  scroes  the  closed  wings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  back  is  white ;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts 
bluish.gray.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep  gray,  with  a  brosd 
blark  bar  at  the  end.  The  legs  and  feet  are  pale  purplish- 
red.  When  closed,  the  wings  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

It  is  under  this  species  that  we  include  not  only  the 
eomroon  pigeon,  or  inhabitant  of  the  dove-cot,  but  all 
those  numerous  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed,  races  of  domesticated  pigeons,  so  highly  prized, 
and  fostered  with  such  care  and  attention  by  the  amateur 
breeder  or  pigeon  fancier ;  ibr,  however  diversified  their 
forms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of  habit  may  be,  we  con. 
aider  them  all  as  having  originated  from  a  few  accidental 
varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross 
of  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  marks  what- 
ever of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the  numerous 
varieties  known  to  us. 

Tke  Jaco6ine  Pigeon.    This  curious  variety,  which, 


as  transmitting  to  its  posterity  a  form  precisely  similar, 
with  all  the  peculiar  characters  undiminished,  comes 
under  the  designation,  among  pigeon  fanciers,  of  a  pure 
or  permanent  race,  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  rufl' 
or  frill  of  raised  feathers, which,  commencing  behind  the 
head,  and  proceeding  down  the  neck  and  breast,  form  a 
kind  of  hood,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  a  monk  ;  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  which  it  has  obtained  iu  Gallic  tririal 
name  of  Nonnain  capucin.  In  size  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  domestic  pigeons,  but  its  form  is  light 
and  elegant.  The  bill  is  very  short ;  the  eyes  surrounded 
with  a  moderate  circle  of  naked  red  skin.  The  legs 
are  onplumcd.  The  head,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are 
always  white.  The  usual  colour  of  the  hood  is  reddish, 
brown,  with  iridescent  tints.  The  mantle,  the  wing- 
roverts,  and  the  breast,  are  reddish-brown.  It  Is  also 
sometimes  seen  with  the  mantle  and  wing-K!overts  of  a 
very  deep  rtd,  spotted  with  black.  Another  variety,  of 
a  uniform  pale  fawnu»loiir,  is  not  unfrequent;  but  that 
most  highly  prized  is  entirely  of  a  pure  and  glossy  white. 
It  is  a  very  productive  species,  and,  having  its  flight 
considerably  impeded  by  the  size  and  form  of  its  hooded 
pile,  keeps  much  at  home,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
aviary  or  other  buildings  where  pigeons  are  kept  con. 
fined. 

The  Collared  l^trtle.  Prom  a  very  remote  period  this 
species  appears  to  have  been  domeslirated,  or  rather 
kiept  in  that  state  of  captivity  in  which  it  is  retained  at 
the  present  day;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  turtle  doTe  adverted  to  in  Holy  Writ  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  bird,  as  it  is  still  abundant  in  Kgypt 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  fostered  and  cul- 
tivated with  care,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  re- 
presentations in  the  works  of  ancient  art,  where  the  dove 
(Sgures  as  the  emblem  of  tenderness  and  affection,  or 
where  it  is  depicted  as  the  appropriate   attendant  of 


gress  with  the  male  ;  and  the  egg  is  usually 
deposited  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  eggs 
are  thus  laid,  the  female,  in  the  space  of  nf. 
teen  days,  not  including  the  three  days  dur- 


Venus,  are  accurate  delineations  of  the  Collared  or  demee. 
tic  Turtle.     This  bird  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible 


of  tliat  attachment  to  its  home  or  place  of  birth,  for 
which  the  common  or  Dove-cot  Pigeon  is  remarkable, 
and  which  peculiar  quality  renders  that  species  so  service- 
able  to  roan.  On  the  contrary,  like  its  congener  the 
common  or  wild  European  turtle  {Turtur  eomunmnie,)  it 
cannot  be  left  to  range  at  perfect  liberty,  without  the 
danger  of  its  flying  away  to  return  no  more,  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  constantly  confined  either  in  cages  or 
in  aviaries  adapted  for  the .  purpose.  In  this  state  of 
captivity,  if  properly  attended  to,  it  breeds  with  facility, 
sometimes  producing  as  many  as  eight  broods  within  the 
year ;  but,  being  a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  very 
impatient  of  cold,  it  is  seldom  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  those  where  the  tem. 
perature  is  better  adapted  to  its  constitution.  The  male 
shows  great  tenderness  and  affection  to  his  mate,  and  is 
constantly  by  her  side,  soothing  her  with  caresses,  or 
paying  his  court  by  soft  cooing  notes,  and  that  peculiar 
cry  so  expressive  elf  laughter,  and  from  which  it  takes  its 
specific  name.  In  Its  wild  or  natural  state,  It  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  we  have  by  us  specimens 
from  the  southern  part  of  that  continent,  a  description 
of  which,  as  varying  in  depth  and  intensity  of  colour 
from  the  domestic  variety,  is  here  subjoined.  The  length 
is  about  ten  indies.  The  chin  is  whitish ;  from  the  cor- 
ners  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  a  narrow  streak  of  blark. 
The  forehead  is  pale  bluish-gray ;  the  crown  darker ;  the 
cheeks,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  gray,  tinged  with  vina. 
ceous  or  pale  purplish.red  ;  the  hind  neck  with  a  demi. 
collar  of  black,  some  of  the  side  feathers  composing  it 
being  tipped  witli  white.  The  back  scapulars  and  rump 
are  of  a  pale  cloTO-brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  The 
margins  of  the  wings,  the  greater  coverts,  and  otlier  wing- 
coverts,  are  blue-gray.  The  greater  quills  are  hair-brown, 
delicately  edged  with  grayish-white.  The  tail  is  slightly 
rounded,  the  two  middle  feathers  entirely  clove-brown, 
the  remainder  on  each  side  with  the  basal  half  black,  the 
tips  bluish-gray,  except  those  of  the  two  outermost,  which 
are  white.  The  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white ; 
the  legs  and  feet  gray ;  the  inner  toe  a  little  longer  than 
the  outer.  In  its  natural  state,  it  inhabits  the  woods, 
where  it  breeds,  making  a  nest  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  turtle,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  It  seeks  its 
food  in  the  open  grounds,  and  subsists  upon  grain,  grass, 
seeds,  pulse,  &c.  It  is  easily  distinguish^,  and  the 
place  of  its  retreat  soon  discovered  by  iU  cooing-notes, 
one  of  which  we  have  already  stated  to  resemble  the 
human  laugh. 

A  mixed  breed  is  sometimes  obtained  between  this 
species  and  the  common  wild  turUe,  but  the  progeny  are 
invariably  mules,  and  incapable  of  further  increase,— a 
fact  that  has  been  established  by  many  carefid  and  oft- 
repeated  experiments,  and  one  which  affords  a  strong 
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ing  which  she  is  employed  in  laying,  continues 
to  hatch,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male. 
The  turns  are  usually  regulated  with  great 
exactness.  Prom  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
continues  to  sit ;  she  is  then  relieved  by  the 
male,  who  takes  his  place  from  ten  till  three, 
while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In  this 
manner  they  sit  alternately  till  the  young  are 
excluded.  If,  during  this  term,  the  female 
delays  to  return  at  the  expected  time,  the 
male  follows,  and  drives  her  to  the  nest ;  and 
should  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  she  retaliates 
with  equal  severity. 

The  young  ones,  when  hatched,  require  no 
food  for  the  three  first  days,  only  wanting  to 
be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the 
female  takes  entirely  upon  herself.  During 
this  period,  she  never  stirs  out,  except  for  a 
few  minutes  to  take  a  little  food.  From  this 
they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  corn 
or  grain  of  different  kinds,  which  the  old  ones 
gather  in  the  fields,  and  keep  treasured  up  in 
their  crops,  from  whence  they  throw  it  up 
again  into  the  mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who 
very  greedily  demand  it. 

As  this  method  of  feeding  the  young  from 
the  crop  is  different  in  birds  of  the  pigeon- 
kind  from  all  others,  it  demands  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation.  Of  all  birds,  for  its  size, 
the  pigeon  has  the  largest  crop,  which  is  also 
made  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  kind. 
In  two  of  these  that  were  dissected  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 

argument  against  the  supposition,  that  many  of  the  varie- 
tiea  of  the  common  pigeon,  or  of  the  domestic  fowl,  are 
tlie  result  of  a  mixture  of  diflerent  species. 

The    Ferruffinou*  Ground  Dove.     This  diminutive 


species,  which  only  measures  about  six  inches  and  a 
quarter  In  length,  Is  pretty  widely  distributed  throughout 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  other  districts  of  South  America. 
It  lives  in  the  open  grounds,  but  generally  near  to  the 
confines  of  woods,  as  it  roosts  and  breeds  upon  the  lower 
bushes  or  underwood,  but  never  upon  the  larger  trees,  or 
far  from  the  ground,  ft  is  generally  observed  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  families  of  four  or  six,  but  never  associated 
in  large  flocks.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  tame  disposition, 
as  it  is  seen  constantly  about  the  confines  of  the  houses 
or  in  the  fitrm-yards,  and  readily  admits  of  a  near  ap- 
proach. WSgler  observes,  that,  In  Europe,  it  is  easily 
kept  and  propagated  in  the  aviary.  It  is  active  upon 
the  ground,  and  feeds  upon  the  smaller  cerealla,  berries, 
&(%  (Pot  the  materials  of  this  Note,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr  8elby*s  volume  on  Pigeons,  in  the  Naturalist's 
Library,  Edlnbur|rh,  1835} 


it  was  found  that  if  the  anatomist  blew  air 
into  the  wind-pipe,  it  distended  the  crop  or 
gullet  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  was  tbe 
more  extraordinary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  do 
communication  whatever  between  these  two 
receptacles;  as  the  conduit  by  which  we 
breathe,  as  every  one  knows,  leads  to  a  very 
different  receptacle  from  that  where  we  put 
our  food.  By  what  apertures  the  air  blown 
into  the  lungs  of  the  pigeon  makes  its  wa  j 
into  the  crop,  is  unknown;  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  these  birds  have  a 
power  of  filling  the  crop  with  air ;  and  some 
of  them,  which  are  called  croppers,  distend  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bird's  breast  seems 
bigger  than  its  body.  The  peculiar  mechan. 
ism  of  this  part  is  not  well  known ;  but  the 
necessity  for  it  in  these  animals  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. The  pigeon,  as  we  all  know,  lives 
entirely  upon  grain  and  water:  these  are 
mixed  together  in  tbe  crop ;  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  are  digested  in  proportion  as  the 
birds  lays  in  its  provision.  But  to  feed  its 
young,  which  are  very  voracious,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  lay  in  a  store  greater  than  ordinary 
and  to  give  the  food  a  kind  of  half  macera- 
tion, to  suit  their  tender  appetites.  The  heat 
of  the  bird's  body,  assisted  by  air,  and  name 
rous  glands  separating  a  milky  fluid,  are  the 
most  necessary  instruments  for  this  operation : 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  food  macerates,  it 
begins  to  swell  also ;  and  the  crop  must,  of 
consequence,  be  considerably  dilated.  Still, 
however,  the  air  which  is  contained  in  it 
gives  the  bird  a  power  of  contracting  it  at 
pleasure ;  for  if  it  were  filled  with  more  solid 
substances,  the  bird  could  have  no  power  to 
compress  it  But  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
bird  can  compress  its  crop  at  pleasure  ;  aitd 
driving  out  the  air,  can  thus  drive  out  the 
food  also,  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet,  like 
a  pellet  from  a  pop-gun.  The  young  ones, 
open-mouthed,  receive  this  tribute  of  affection, 
and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a.day.  In  feed- 
ing, the  male  usually  supplies  the  young 
female,  while  the  old  female  supplies  tbs 
young  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  food  with 
which  they  are  supplied,  is  more  macerated 
at  the  beginning ;  but  as  they  grow  older, 
the  parents  give  it  less  preparation,  and  at 
last  drive  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
When  well  fed,  however,  the  old  ones  do  not 
wait  for  the  total  dismission  of  their  young ; 
but  in  the  same  nest  are  to  be  found  young 
ones  almost  fit  for  flight,  and  egga  hatching 
at  the  same  time. 

The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove  is  proverbial, 
and  makes  the  usual  comparison  of  such  poets 
as  are  content  to  repeat  what  others  have  said 
before  them  ;  but  the  pigeon  of  the  dove- 
house  is  not  so  faithful »  and  having  been 
subjected  to  man,  it  puts  on  licentiousnesi 
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among  its  other  domestic  habits.  Two  males 
are  often  seen  quarrelling  for  the  same  mis- 
tress ;  and  when  the  female  admits  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
seems  to  bear  the  contempt  with  some  marks 
of  displeasure,  abstaining  from  her  company; 
or  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  chastise  her. 
There  have  been  instances  when  two  males, 
being  displeased  with  their  respective  mates, 
have  thought  proper  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  their 
new  companions. 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its 
domestic  state,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  may, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  be  produced  from 
a  single  pair.  But  the  stock-dove  seldom 
breeds  above  twice  a  year;  for  when  the 
winter  months  come,  the  whole  employment 
of  the  fond  couple  is  rather  for  self-preserva- 
tion, than  transmitting  a  posterity.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  a  stronger  attachment 
to  their  young  than  those  who  are  found  to 
breed  so  often ;  whether  it  be  that  instinct 
acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in  their  state 
of  nature,  or  that  their  affections  are  less  di- 
vided  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims.* 

It  is  from  a  species  of  these,  therefore,  that 
those  pigeons  which  are  called  Carriers,  and 
are  used  to  convey  letters,  are  produced.  These 
are  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
their  eyes,  which  are  compassed  about  with 
a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin,  and  by 
being  of  a  dark  blue  or  blackish  colour.  It 
is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place, 
and  particularly  where  they  have  brought  up 
their  young,  that  these  birds  are  employed  in 
several  countries  as  the  most  expeditious  car. 
riers.  They  are  first  brought  from  the  place 
where  they  were  bred,  and  whither  it  is  in« 
tended  to  send  them  back  with  information. 
The  letter  is  tied  under  the  bird's  wing,  and 
it  is  then  let  loose  to  return.  The  little  ani- 
mal no  sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty,  than  its 
passion  for  its  native  spot  directs  all  its  mo- 
tions. It  is  seen,  upon  these  occasions,  fly- 
ing directly  into  the  clouds  to  an  amazing 
height;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  exactness,  directing  itself,  by  some  sur- 
prising  instinct,  towards  home,  which  lies 
sometimes  at  many  miles  distance,  bring  in  gr 
its  message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
By  what  marks  they  discover  the  place,  by 
what  chart  they  are  guided  in  the  right  way, 
is  to  us  utterly  unknown ;  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they  per- 
form a  journey  of  forty  miles;  which  b  a 
degree  of  despatch  three  times  greater  than 
the  fleetest  quadruped  can  perform.  These 
birds  are  not  brought  up  at  present  with  as 
much  care  as  formerly,  when  they  were  sent 
from  governors  in  a  besieged  city  to  generals 
that  were  coming  to  relieve  it  without ;  when 


they  were  sent  from  princes  to  their  subjects 
with  the  tidings  of  some  fortunate  event ;  or 
from  lovers  to  their  mistresses  with  expres- 
sions of  their  passion.  The  only  use  we  now 
see  made  of  them  is  to  be  let  fly  at  Tyburn, 
when  the  cart  is  drawn  away ;  pretty  much 
as  when  some  ancient  hero  was  to  be  interred, 
an  eagle  was  let  ofi*  from  the  funeral  pile,  to 
complete  his  apotheosis.^ 

1  The  Carrier  Pigeon  is  larger  thin  the  ordinary 
pigeon,  being  fifteen  inches  in  length  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  and  weighing  about  twenty  ounces.  It  is  gener- 
ally  black  or  dun,  and  occasionally  blue  or  blue  piebald, 
and  has  a  very  large  cere  hanging  down  by  the  sides  of 
its  bill,  like  the  male  turkey.  The  specfes  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  indigenous  to  Persia,  though  it  is  now  to 
be  found  in  many  other  countries.  The  instinct  which 
has  rendered  the  carrier  pigeon  to  serviceable,  is  one 
manifested,  under  various  modifications,  by  many  other 
animals—an  instinct  by  which  the  creature,  if  it  be- 
comes attached  to  any  place  as  a  home,  as  a  scene  of 
habitual  gratification,  or  as  the  place  where  it  has  re- 
cently brought  forth  young,  is  able  to  find  its  way  thither 
from  any  distance  to  which  it  may  have  been  removed, 
if  DO  physical  obstructions  of  an  absolutely  insurmounU 
able  character  should  intervene.  Though  the  carrier 
pigeon  is  naturally  prompted  to  revert  to  the  place  of  iU 
ordinary  residence,  man  has  adopted  various  precau- 
tionary measures  in  order  to  make  its  return  on  particular 
occasions  more  certain.  A  male  and  female  are  usually 
kept  together  and  treated  well ;  and  one  of  these,  when 
taken  elsewhere,  is  supposed  to  have  the  greater  induce- 
ment to  come  back.  It  is  even  considered  necessary  by 
some  that  the  bird  should  have  left  eggs  in  the  process 
of  incubation,  or  unfledged  young  ones,  at  home,  in  order 
to  make  the  return  certain  ;  but  probably  tliese  are 
superfluous  precautions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  carrier 
pigeon  can  only  be  put  to  use  in  conformity  with  some 
contemplated  plan,  for  which  the  proper  preparations 
have  been  made.  It  must  have  been  taken  from  a  place 
to  which  it  is  wished  that  it  should  return,  and  it  must, 
at  the  moment  when  its  services  are  wanted,  be  tem- 
porarily  at  the  place  from  which  the  intelligence  is  to 
be  conveyed.  It  is  usually  taken  to  that  place  hood, 
winked,  or  in  a  covered  basket:  the  instinct  by  which 
it  finds  its  way  back  upon  ita  own  wings,  must  of  course 
be  independent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  loca- 
lities. When  the  moment  for  employing  it  has  arrived, 
the  individual  requiring  its  services  writes  a  small  billet 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  placed  lengthwise  under  the 
wing,  and  &stened  by  a  pin  to  one  of  the  feathers,  with 
some  precautions  to  prevent  the  pin  from  pricking,  and 
the  paper  from  filliug  with  air,  so  as  to  reUrd  and  weary 
the  bird.  On  being  released,  the  carrier  ascends  to  a 
great  height,  takes  one  or  two  turns  in  the  air,  and  then 
commences  its  forward  career.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, it  can  fly  a  thousand  parasangs,  or  about  8700 
English  miles,  in  a  day;  but  several  experimenta  of  re- 
cent date  seem  to  concur  in  establishing  forty  miles  in 
the  hour,  or  about  a  thousand  a-day,  as  the  average 
flight.  This  last  computation,  we  may  remark,  gives 
inferior  resulU  to  some  which  have  been  ascertained  in 
reference  to  other  birds.  The  common  swift  has  been 
known  to  fly  sixty,  and  the  wild  duck  ninety,  miles  in 
an  hour.  A  swallow  was  once  found  to  traverse  twenty 
miles  in  thirteen  minutes. 

Allusions  to  carrier  pigeons  are  very  frequent  in  the 
ancient  classic  writers,  and  in  the  Arabic  poets.  Ana- 
creoD  informs  us  that  he  held  a  correspoiHieDce  with  his 
lovely  BathiUus  by  means  of  a  dove.  It  is  related  by 
iElian,  that  Taurosthenes,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  dispatched  a  pigeon  stained  with  purple.  U>  an- 
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The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
mention  them  :  so  much  is  the  figure  and 
colour  of  this  bird  under  human  control,  that 
pigeon. fanciers,  by  coupling  a  male  and  fe- 
male  of  difierent  sorts,  can  breed  them,  as 
they  express  it,  to  a  feather.      From  hence 


riotince  his  triumph  to  his  father,  then  residing  in  the 
island  of  iEgina.  Pliny  also  narrates  that  a  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  pigeons  was  carried  on,  during  the 
siege  of  Modena,  between  Decimus  Brutus  and  Hirtius. 
"  Of  what  avail,"  says  he,  "  were  sentinels,  circumval. 
Jations,  or  nets  obstructing  the  rivers,  when  intelligence 
could  be  conveyed  by  aerial  messengers  ?"  In  the 
crusades,  the  practice  was  tried  by  the  besieged  inhabi. 
tants  of  Tyre,  but  with  less  success.  The  besiegers 
had  observed  pigeons  frequently  hovering  over  the  city^ 
and  began  to  suspect  that  these  birds  were  messengers. 
Having  contrived  to  seize  one,  they  loaded  it  with  false 
intelligence,  in  consequence  of  which  they  obtained  poS' 
session  of  the  place.  A  regular  system  of  posting  by 
means  of  carrier  pigeous  was  established  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy  by  the  Sultan  Noureddin  Mahmoud.  ft  was 
afterwards  improved  and  extended,  and  continued  till 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  in  1258.  Sir 
Jolm  Mandeville,  who  travelled  in  the  fourteenth  cen. 
tury,  alludes  to  such  a  system  as  practised  by  the  Turkish 
government.  It  was  described  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  as  being  carried  on  by  means  of  loi^y  towers, 
erected  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  asunder,  and 
provided  with  a  proper  number  of  pigeons.  Sentinels 
kept  watch  in  these  towers,  to  receive  the  birds,  and 
transmit  the  intelligence  which  they  had  brought  by 
others.  The  notice  was  inscribed  on  a  thin  slip  of  paper, 
enclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  small  dimensions,  and  as  thin 
as  the  paper  itsel(  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  bird ; 
the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  was  marked  at  each 
successive  tower,  and,  for  greater  security,  a  duplicate 
was  always  dispatched  two  hours  after  the  first.  No 
such  regular  system  now  exists  in  the  Turkish  do. 
minions,  but  carrier  pigeons  are  still  much  used  there. 
In  Aleppo,  during  the  last  century,  carrier  pigeons 
were  in  constant  employment  for  the  purpose  d  ac 
quainting  the  merchants  with  the  arrival  of  their  vessels 
at  Scandaroou.  The  impatience  of  the  animal  to  see 
its  young  was  here  taken  advantage  of,  as  an  additional 
stimulus  to  procure  its  quick  return.  They  would  trarel 
from  Alexandretta  in  ten  hours,  and  from  Bagdad 
(tliirty  days'  journey)  in  two  days.  From  Scandaroon, 
which  was  distant  forty  leagues,  Uiey  required  only  from 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  iour  hours.  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  an  Aleppo  merchant,  who,  having  acciden- 
tally killed  one  of  tliese  feathered  messengers,  was  the 
first  to  learn  that  a  scarcity  of  galls  prevailed  in  Eng. 
land,  and,  profiting  by  the  intelligence,  made  a  speedy 
transaction,  by  which  he  gained  ten  thousand  crowns. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  employment  of 
pigeons  from  Alexandretta  and  Bagdad  was  laid  aside, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  destruction  of  them  by  the 
Curd  robbers.  The  practice  was  more  recently  in 
vogue  among  the  Dutch  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  in  the 
receipt  of  stock  intelligence,  by  which  they  oilen  real, 
ised  considerable  sums.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no 
European  country,  besides  Turkey,  in  which  carrier 
pigeons  are  so  numerous  as  in  Holland  and  B<;lgium. 
Two  inferior  varieties,  called  the  dragoon  and  the  horse- 
man, have  also  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  England,  but  chiefly  for  the  gntification  of  the 
national  propensity  to  betting,  or  as  a  department  of 
sport. 

On  the  nth  of  July  1819,  a  great  experiment  was 


we  have  the  various  names  of  cropperg,  tat' 
ricrs,J€LCobine$f  powtersy  runU,  turbiis :  all  birds 
that  at  first  might  have  accidentally  varied 
from  the  stock-dove;  and  then,  by  having 
these  varieties  still  heightened  by  food,  cli. 
mate,  and  pairing,  different  species  have  been 
produced.'     But  there  are  many  species  of 


performed  with  tliese  animals  between  Losidon  and 
Antwerp.  Thirty-two  pigeons,  with  the  won]  Ant- 
werp marked  on  tlieir  wings,  and  whicli  bad  been 
rekved  in  that  city,  were  let  loose  in  London  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  liaving  their  wings  counter- 
marked  with  Uie  name  of  the  British  metrqpdlia.  The 
same  day,  towards  noon,  one  arrived  at  iKnne,  and  ob* 
tained  the  first  prize:  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter, 
another  arrived,  and  gained  the  second  prise.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  twelve  others  arrived,  maldng  fourteen  in 
all.  Of  the  fate  of  the  rest  no  record  has  come  ander 
our  notice.  In  July  18S9,  another  oxperiment  «u 
made,  in  consequence  of  vi-agers  laid  at  Maestricbt  be. 
tween  some  merchants  there,  that  pigeons  taken  to 
London  %vould,  when  let  loose,  return  in  six  hows. 
Forty-two  pigeons  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
being  properly  marked,  were  thrown  up  at  twenty-six 
minutes  past  eight  in  the  morning.  If  any  one  of  the 
number  liad  arrived  at  Maestricht  within  six  houre,  the 
principal  wager,  which  was  for  ten  thousand  guilders, 
would  have  been  gained;  but,  in  consequence,  it  was 
supposed,  of  a  heavy  rain,  the  first  did  not  arrive  till  sii 
hours  and  a  quarter  from  the  time  when  it  left  London, 
having,  nevertheless,  travelled  at  the  rate  of  ferty-five 
miles  an  hour,  assuming  that  tlte  journey  was  performed 
in  a  straight  line.  The  second  arrived  in  seven  hours, 
the  third  in  seven  hours  and  ten  minutes,  the  fourth  ie 
seven  hours  and  a  half,  and,  in  four  da3rs,  more  than 
twenty  had  reached  MaestricbL 

>  Of  the  eamnum  domesiieaUd  pigi^m  there  are  now 
innumerable  breeds,  all  leas  or  more  difiering  from  earb 
other,  and  known  by  the  name  of  fancy  pigeons.  The 
eastern  suburbs  of  London,  we  believe^  is  the  cJiief  seat 
of  this  extravagant  fancy-pigeon  cultivation)  wiiich  hss 
been  reduced  to  as  regular  a  branch  of  science  as  that 
of  crossing  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  or  oxen.  Ibe 
individuals  who  there  carry  on  the  trade  of  pigeon  rear- 
ing and  dealing,  are  able,  by  their  skill  and  experience, 
to  produce  an  animal  coloured  exactly  to  a  feather. 
Certoin  forms,  qualities,  and  colours  ef  birds,  are  ac* 
cordlngly  esteemed,  while  the  smallest  departure  from 
the  established  fashion  in  any  of  these  pdntg  renden  the 
pigeons  valueless  to  the  fancier.  Inasmuch  as  a  single 
streak  of  yellow,  though  only  the  thickness  of  a  hair,  is 
a  certain  kind  of  tultp,  will  reduce  its  price  finom  twenty 
guineas  to  half-a-crown,  so  will  a  ringle  imprepv'T 
cohiured  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  particular  kind  ef 
pigeon  lower  its  value  in  the  same  proportion.  Tbe 
leading  varieties  of  fancy  pigeons  are  known  by  tbe 
names  of  the  English  pouter,  the  Dutch  cropper,  the 
horseman,  the  unloper,  the  dragoon,  the  tumUer,  tbe 
Leghorn  and  Spanish  mnt,  the  trumpeter,  tbe  Run,  the 
fan-Uil,  aud  the  capuchin.  The  peculiarities  of  sodm 
of  these  breeds  are  very  odd.  The  tumbler,  for  instaoce» 
deri^'es  its  name  from  a  practice  of  tumbling  in  tbe  air 
while  on  the  wing.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  fM»Ay 
straightforward  flight,  it  turns  over,  or  casts  somer«)ts 
back\>-ard,  whirling  round  heels  over  head  as  expertly 
as  a  tirst-rate  rope-dancer  does  when  he  makes  the  bark 
spring.  The  fan-tall  derives  its  name  from  the  circum> 
stance  of  its  having  a  remarkably  broad  tail,  wlifcJi  ft 
has  tbe  power  of  spreading  out  like  the  tail  of  a  turkey- 
cock.  The  prime  qual^  of  the  bird  consists  bi  its 
ability  to  make  its  Uil  touch  ito  head,  and  sunouud  k 
with  a  wide  giorr  of  feathers.     If  it  cannot  do  this,  it  H 
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the  wild  pigeon y  which,  though  bearing  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  stock-dove,  are,  never- 
theless,  sufficiently  different  from  it  to  deserve 
a  distinct  description.— The  ring-dove  is  of 
this  number;  a  cood  deal  larger  than  the 
former ;  and  building  its  nest  with  a  few  dry 
sticks,  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  This  seems  a 
bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  freedom  than 
the  former;  and  attempts  have  been  fre- 
quently made  to  render  it  domestic ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  for  though  their 
eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon 
in  a  dove-house,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  could 
fly,  they  always  betook  themselves  to  the 
w^)ods  where  they  were  first  produced.  In 
the  beginning  of  winter  these  assemble  in 
great  flocks  in  the  woods,  and  leave  off  coo- 
ing ;  nor  do  they  resume  this  note  of  court- 
ship till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 

valuelesi  to  the  fancier,  iio  matter  bow  excellent  are  its 
other  properties.  The  English  pouter,  which  is  a  cro« 
between  a  honemao  and  a  cropper,  possesses  the  re- 
markable property  of  blowing  out  its  breast  or  crop  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  riaet  to  a  level  with  its  beak,  and 
the  bird  appears  to  look  over  tlie  top  of  an  inflated 
bladder.  This  monstrosity  is  highly  esteemed,  and, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  fancy,  it  ought 
to  be  large  and  circular,  rising  behind  the  neclc,  so  as  to 
cover  and  run  ofl*  at  the  shoulders.  There  is  a  pre- 
cise point  beyond  which  the  pouting  must  not  be  car. 
ried ;  for  if  the  inflstion  goes  too  far,  it  upsets  the  bird, 
and  causes  it  to  tumble  backward :  and,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  pouting  to  the  utmost  pitch  to  which  equili- 
brium will  be  preserved,  is  reckoned  a  matter  of  firat 
importance. 


genial  season,  bv  supplying  them  with  food, 
renews  their  desires. 

The  turtle-dove  is  a  smaller,  but  a  much 
shyer  bird,  than  anv  of  the  former.  It  may 
easily  be  dbtinguisbed  from  the  rest  by  the 
iris  of  the  eve,  which  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  and 
by  a  beautiful  crimson  circle  that  encompasses 
the  eye-Iids.  The  fidelity  of  these  birds  is 
noted ;  and  a  pair  being  put  in  a  cage,  if  one 
dies  the  other  will  not  survive  it.  The  tur- 
tle-dove is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  few,  or  none, 
remain  in  our  nortnern  climates  in  winter. 
They  fly  in  flocks  when  they  come  to  breed 
here  in  summer,  and  delight  in  open,  moun- 
tainous, sandy  countries.  But  they  build 
their  nests  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  choose 
the  most  retired  situations  for  incubation. 
They  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are 
fondest  of  millet  seed. 

To  this  short  list  might  be  added  a  long 
catalogue  of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  the  plumage  and  the 
names.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  their  plumage 
is  as  beautiful,  as  the  names  by  which  they 
are  known  are  harsh  and  dissonant  The 
ocotximtxcanj  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forests ;  but 
few,  I  believe,  would  desire  to  learn  the 
name,  only  to  be  informed  that  it  is  covered 
with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  plumage.  To 
describe  such  birds,  the  historian's  pen  is  not 
half  such  a  useful  implement  as  the  painter's 
pencil 
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CHAP.   I. 

07  BIRDS  OF  THE  SPARROW  KIND. 

Still  descending  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller , 
we  come  to  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  or  that 
class  of  beautiful  little  animals  that,  being 
less  than  the  pigeon,  go  on  diminishing  till 
we  arrive  at  the  humming-bird,  the  smallest 
of  the  feathered  creation. 

The  birds  which  compose  this  class  chiefly 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his 
greatest  favourites.  The  falcon  may  be  more 
esteemed,  and  the  turkey  more  useful;  but 
these  he  considers  as  servants,  not  as  friends; 
as  animals  reclaimed  merely  to  supply  him 
with  some  of  the  conveniences  of  Ufe:  but 
these  little  painted  songsters  have  his  affec- 
tions, as  well  from  their  beauty  as  their  mc- 
lody;  it  is  this  delightful  class  that  fill  his 
groves  with  harmony,  and  lift  his  heart  to 
sympathize  with  their  raptures.  All  the 
other  classes  are  either  mute  or  screaming ;  it 
is  this  diminutive  tribe  only  that  have  voices 
equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  figures ;  equally 
adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight  each 
other. 

As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  so  they 
are  chiefly  seen  near  him.  All  the  great 
birds  dread  his  vicinity,  and  keep  to  the  thick- 
est  darkness  of  the  forest,  or  the  brow  of  the 
most  craggy  precipice :  but  these  seldom  re- 
sort to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  wood;  they 
keep  near  its  edges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cultivated  fields,  in  the  hedge-rows  of  farm> 
grounds,  and  even  in  the  yard,  mixing  with 
the  poultry. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living 
near  man  is  not  a  society  of  aflection  on  their 
part,  as  they  approach  inhabited  grounds 
merely  because  their  chief  provision  is  to  be 
found  there.     In  the  depth  of  the  desert,  or 


the  gloom  of  the  forest,  there  is  no  grain  to  be 
picked  up ;  none  of  those  tender  buds  that  are 
so  grateful  to  their  appetites:  insects  them, 
selves,  that  make  so  great  a  part  of  their  food, 
are  not  found  there  in  abundance ;  their  na- 
tures  being  unsuited  to  the  moisture  of  the 
place.  As  we  enter,  therefore,  deeper  into 
uncultivated  woods,  the  silence  becomes  more 
profound;  every  thing  carries  the  look  of 
awful  stillness;  there  are  none  of  those  war- 
blings,  none  of  those  murmurs,  that  awaken 
attention,  as  near  the  habitations  of  men  ; 
there  is  nothing  of  that  confused  buzz,  formed 
by  the  united ,  though  distant  voices  of  quad- 
rupeds  and  birds ;  but  ail  is  profoundly  dead 
and  solemn.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  tra- 
veller  may  be  roused  from  this  lethargy  of 
life,  by  the  voice  of  a  heron,  or  the  scream  of 
an  eagle ;  but  his  sweet  little  friends  and 
warblers  have  totally  forsaken  him. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  these  little 
birds  avoiding  the  depths  of  the  forests ;  which 
is,  that  their  most  formidable  enemies  usually 
reside  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  robbers, 
choose  the  most  dreary  solitudes  for  their  re- 
treats ;  and  if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a 
desert  all  around  them.  The  small  birds  fly 
from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in  the 
vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know  their  more 
unmerciful  foes  will  not  venture  to  pursue 
them. 

All  birds,  even  those  of  passage,  seem  con* 
tent  with  a  certain  district  to  provide  food  and 
centre  in.  The  red-breast  or  the  wren  seldom 
leaves  the  field  where  it  has  been  brought  up, 
or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded;  even 
though  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and 
seems  fond  of  the  place  with  an  imprudent 
perseverance.  The  fact  is,  all  these  small 
birds  mark  out  a  territory  to  themselves, 
which  they  will  permit  none  of  their  own 
species  to  remain  in :  they  guard  their  domi- 
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nioni  with  ihe  roost  watchful  resentment ;  and 
we  seldom  find  two  male  tenants  in  the  same 
hedge  together. 

Thus,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  most 
wandering  life,  these  little  animals  do  not 
make  such  distant  excursions,  during  the  sea- 
son of  their  stay,  as  the  stag  or  the  leveret. 
Food  seems  to  be  the  only  object  that  puts 
them  in  motion,  and  when  that  is  provided  for 
them  in  sufficient  plenty,  they  never  wander. 
But  as  that  is  seldom  permanent  through  the 
year,  almost  every  bird  is  then  obliged  to 
change  its  abode.  Some  are  called  birds  of 
passage,  because  they  are  obliged  to  take  long 
journeys  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, almost  every  other  kind  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, though  their  migration  may  not  be  to 
places  so  remote.  At  some  particular  season 
of  the  year  all  small  birds  migrate  either  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  from  the  more  in. 
land  provinces  towards  the  shore.    ^ 

There  are  several  persons  who  get  a  liveli- 
hood by  watching  the  seasons  when  our  small 
birds  begin  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  by  taking .  them  with  nets  in 
their  passage.  The  birds  are  found  to  fly,  as 
the  bird-catchers  term  it,  chiefly  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  part  of  September  and 
November.  There  is  also  another  flight  in 
March,  which  is  much  less  considerable  than 
that  in  autumn.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that  several  of  these  species  of  flight-birds 
make  their  appearance  in  regular  succession. 
The  pippet,  for  instance,  begins  his  flight 
every  year  about  Michaelmas,  when  they  are 
caught  in  greatest  number.  To  this  the  wood- 
lark  succeeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till  to. 
wards  the  middle  of  October ;  other  birds  fol- 
low, but  are  not  so  punctually  periodical ;  the 
greenfinch  does  not  begin  till  the  frost  obliges 
it  to  seek  for  a  change.  These  birds,  during 
those  months,  fly  from  day-break  till  twelve 
noon ;  and  there  is  afterwards  a  small  flight 
from  two  till  night  Such  are  the  seasons  of 
the  migration  of  the  birds,  which  have  been 
usually  considered  as  stationary,  and  on  these 
occasions  they  are  caught  in  great  abundance, 
aa  they  are  on  their  journey.  But  the  same 
arts  used  to  allure  them  upon  other  occasions 
would  be  utterly  fruitless,  as  they  avoid  the 
nets  with  the  most  prudent  circumspection. 
The  autumnal  flight  probably  consists  of  the 
parents  conducting  their  new-fledged  young  to 
those  places  where  there  is  sufficient  provision, 
and  a  proper  temperament  of  the  air  during 
Che  winter  season ;  and  their  return  in  spring 
is  obviously  from  an  attachment  to  the  place 
which  was  found  so  convenient  before  for  the 
purposes  of  nestling  and  incubation. 

Autumn  is  the  principal  season  when  the 
bird-catcher  employs  his  art  to  catch  these 
wanderers.     His  nets  are   a  most  ingenious 


piece  of  mechanism,  being  generally  twelve 
vards  and  a  half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a 
half  wide,  and  so  contrived  as  from  a  flat  po- 
sition  to  rise  on  each  side,  and  clap  over  the 
birds  that  are  decoyed  to  come  between  them. 
The  birds  in  their  passage  are   alwavs  ob- 
served to  fly  against  the  wind ;  hence  there  is 
a  great'  contention  among   the  bird-catchers 
which  shall  gain  the  wind  ;  for  example,  if  it  is 
westerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  to 
the  east  is  sure  of  the  most  plentiful  sport,  if 
his  C4ill.birds  are  good.     For  this  purpose  he 
generally  carries  five  or  six  linnets,  two  gold- 
finches, two  green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one 
red-poll,  and  perhaps  a  bull-finch,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  a  tit-lark,  and  an  aberdavine:  these 
are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets  in 
little  cages.     He  has  besides  what  he  calls  his 
flur^birdSy  which  are  placed  upon  a  movable 
perch,  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise   at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  string  ;  and  these  he 
always  lifts  gently  up  and  down  as  the  wild 
bird  approaches.     But  this  is  not  enough  to 
allure  toe  wild  bird  down  ;  it  must  be  called 
by  one  of  the  call-birds  in  the  cages ;  and 
these,  by  being  made  to  moult  prematurely  in 
a  warm  cage,  call  louder  and  better  than  those 
that  are  wild  and  at  freedom.     There  even  ap- 
pears a  malicious  joy  in  these  call-birds  to 
bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of 
captivity,  while  at  the  same  time  their  call  ia 
louder,  and  their  plumage  brighter,  than  in  a 
state  of  nature.     Nor  is  their  sight  or  hearing 
less  exquisite,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  bird- 
catcher;  for  the  instant  the  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  rest  of 
the  call-birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  same  tu- 
multuous  ecstacy  of  pleasure.     The  call-birds 
do  not  sing  upon  these  occasions  as  a  bird 
does  in  a  chamber,  but  incite  the  wild  ones  by 
short  jerks,  which,  when  the  birds  are  good, 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.     The  al- 
lurement of  this  call  is  so  great  that  the  wild 
bird  hearing  it,  is  stopped  in  its  most  rapid 
flight ;  and,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  per- 
haps of  the  bird-catcher,  and  on  a  spot  which 
it  would  otherwise  have   quite   disregarded. 
This  is  the  opportunity  wished  for,  and  the 
bird-catcher  pulling  a  string,  the  nets  on  each 
side  rise  in  an  instant,  and  clap  directly  down 
on  the  poor  little  unsuspecting  visitant.    Nay, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  only 
are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immedi. 
ately  afterwards  light  between  the  nets,  and 
share  the  fate  of  their  companions.     Should 
only  one  bird  escape,  this  unhappy  survivor 
will  also  venture  into  danger  till  it  is  caught ; 
such  a  fascinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  na- 
ture of  this  call,  whether  it  be  a  challenge  to 
combat,  an  invitation  to  food,  or  a  prelude  to 
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courtship.  As  the  call-birds  are  all  males, 
and  as  the  wild  birds  that  attend  to  their  voice 
are  most  frequently  males  also,  it  does  not 
seem  that  love  can  have  any  influence  in  their 
assiduity.  Perhaps  the  wild  females,  in  these 
flights,  attend  to  and  obey  the  call  below,  and 
their  male  companions  of  the  flight  come  down 
to  bear  them  company.  If  this  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  females  have  unfaithfully  led 
their  n^ates  into  the  nets,  they  are  the  first 
that  are  punished  for  their  infidelity:  the 
males  are  only  made  captives  for  singing ; 
while  the  females  are  indiscriminately  killed, 
and  sold  to  be  served  up  to  the  tables  of  the 
delicate. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arrest 
a  flock  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they 
be  of  gallantry  or  of  war,  it  is  certain  that  the 
small  birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  both. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  genial  desire  that  inspires 
the  courage  of  most  animals ;  and  that  bieing 
greatest  in  the  males,  gives  them  a  greater 
degree  of  valour  than  the  females.  Small 
birds  being  extremely  amorous,  are  remark- 
ably brave.  However  contemptible  these 
little  warriors  are  to  large  creatures,  they  are 
often  but  too  formidable  to  each  other ;  and 
sometimes  fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his 
life  with  the  victory.  But  their  contentions 
are  sometimes  of  a  gentler  nature.  Two  male 
birds  shall  strive  in  song  till,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  loudest  shall  entirely  silence  the 
other.  During  these  contentions,  the  female 
sits  an  attentive  silent  auditor,  and  often  re- 
wards the  loudest  songster  with  her  company 
during  the  season. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almost  universally 
the  prerogative  of  the  male.*  With  them  it  is 
the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  kind. 

1  White,  in  bis  charming  Natural  HiHtor)r  of  Selborne, 
gives  the  following  Hbt  of  the  time  of  tong  of  British 
soft-biUed  birds. 

Woodlark,  {Alauda  arbwrea).  In  January,  and  con. 
tinues  to  sing  through  all  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Song4hnish,  {Turdut  timpiidter  dictut).  In  Febru- 
ary, and  on  to  August:  resume  their  song  in  Autumn. 

Wren,  {Passer  troglodytes).  All  the  year,  hard  frost 
excepted. 

Red.breast,  {Ruiecvla).     Ditto. 

Hedge-sparrow,  (Curuca),  Early  in  February,  to 
July  the  loth. 

YelloW'hammer,  (Emherizajlava),  Early  in  Febnu 
ary,  and  on  through  July  to  August  the  2l8t. 

Skylark,  (Aiau<ia  vulgaris),  lu  February,  and  on  to 
October. 

Swalloi^i  {Hirundo  damestica).  From  April  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Black.cap,  (Atricapilla).  Begimiing  of  April,  to 
July  13th. 

TiUark,  {Alauda  pratorum).  Prom  middle  of  April, 
to  July  16th. 

Blackbird,  {Meruia  vulgaris).  Sometimes  in  Ft-bru- 
ary  and  Mancli,  and  so  on  to  July  the  23rd  ;  re-assumes 
in  autumn. 

WhiteHhroat,  {FiceduU  ajtnis).  In  April,  and  to 
July  28. 


Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  heayiost  car^s 
of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is 
the  fatigue  of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves 
the  principal  fatigue  of  nursing  the  helpless 
brood.  To  alleviate  these  fati|rues,  and  to 
support  her  under  them,  Nature  has  given  the 


Goldfinch,  {Carduelis).  April,  and  through  to  Sep- 
tember  16. 

GreenAnch,  {Chloris),     On  to  July  and  August  2nd. 

Less  reed-sparrow,  (Passer  arrnndtMoceus  mimer.) 
May,  on  to  beginning  of  July. 

Commou  linnet,  {Linaria  vulgaris).  Breeds  and 
whistles  on  till  August ;  re-assumes  its  note  when  they 
begin  to  congregate,  in  October,  and  again  early  before 
the  flocks  ieparmte. 

Birds  that  cease  to  be  in  fuU  seng^  and  are  usually 
silent  at  or  btfore  Midsummer : — 

Middle  willow- wren,  {JUg^^tf^on  crisisitus).  Middle 
of  June ;  begins  in  April. 

Redstart,  {RutieiUa).     Ditto ;  begins  in  May. 

Chaffinch,  {Pringilla).  Beginning  of  June,  tings 
Arst  in  February. 

NighUngale,  {Lutdnia).  Middle  of  June;  sIo^b 
first  in  April. 

Birds  that  sing  for  a  short  time,  and  very  early  m 
the  spring : — 

Missel-bird,  {Turdus  viscivorus).  January  the  2od, 
1770,  io  February.  Is  called  io  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
the  storm-cock,  because  Us  song  is  supposed  to  forebode 
windy,  wet  weather.   Is  the  Urgest  singing  bird  we  hare. 

Great  titmouse,  or  ox-eye,  {FringiUago),  In  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April ;  re-assumes  for  a  short  time  in 
September. 

Birds  that  have  somewhat  of  a  note  or  song,  and  yet 
are  hardly  to  be  called  singing  birds : — 

Golden-crowned  wren,  {Regulus  eristaius).  Its  note 
as  minute  as  its  person ;  frequents  tops  of  high  oaks  and 
firs:  the  smallest  British  bird. 

Marsh  titmouse,  (Parus  Palustris),  HaunU  great 
woods ;  two  harsh,  sharp  note?). 

Small  wiUow.wren,  (R^ulus  non  crlstatus).  Sings 
in  March,  and  on  to  September. 

Largest  wlllow-wren.  Cantat  voce  stridula  locustst ; 
from  end  of  April  to  August. 

Grasshopper  lark,  {Alauda  minima  voce  locustm). 
Chirps  all  night,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July. 

Marten,  {Hirundo  agrestis).  All  the  breeding  time; 
from  May  to  September. 

Bullfinch,  {Pyrrhulo), 

Bunting,  {Emberiua  alba).  From  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary to  July. 

Birds  thai  sing  as  they  fly  are  but  few : — 

Skylark,  {Alauda  vulgaris).  Rising,  suspended,  and 
falling. 

Titlark,  {Alauda  pratorum).  In  its  descent;  also 
sitting  on  trees,  and  walking  on  the  ground. 

Woodlark,  {Alauda  arborea).  Suspended  ;  in  hot 
summer  nights  all  night  long 

Blackbird,  {Mcrula).     Sometimes  from  bush  to  bush. 

White-throat,  {Ficedula  affinis).  Uses,  when  sing- 
ing on  the  wing,  odd  jerlu  and  gesticulations. 

Swallow,  {Hirundo  domestioa^.  In  soft,  sunny  wea* 
ther. 

Wren,  {Passer  troglodytes).  Sometimes  from  bush 
to  bush. 

Birds  that  breed  most  early  in  these  parts : — 

Raren,  {Corvus),     Hatches  in  February  and  March. 

Song-thrush,  {Turdus).     In  March. 

Blackbird,  {Meruia).     In  March. 

Rook,  {CorniM  frugilega).  Builds  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Woodlark,  {Alauda  arborea).     Hatches  in  April. 
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song  to  the  male.  This  serves  as  a  note  of 
blandishment  at  first  to  attract  her  affections  ; 
it  senres  as  a  note  to  delight  her  during  the 
tine  of  her  incabation  ;  but  it  serves  still 
farther  as  a  note  of  security,  to  assure  her  that 

Ringdore,  {Pabtmhui  iorquahu).  Ltys  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A{uil. 

To  this  list  we  may  add  the  followiiig  beautiful  pas- 
sage on  the  wn'oes  of  birdt,  by  a  brother  naturalist,  Mr 
Knapp. 

We  note  birds  in  general  more  from  their  roioes  than 
their  plumage ;  for  the  carols  of  spring  may  be  heard 
involuntarily,  but  to  obeenre  the  form  and  decoration  of 
these  creatures  requires  an  attention  not  always  given. 
Yet  we  hare  some  natire  birds  beautifully  and  con- 
spicuously /eathered;  the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  the 
wmgtails,  are  all  eminently  adorned,  and  the  fine  grada- 
tionui  of  sober  browns  in  several  others  are  very  pleasing. 
l*hose  sweet  sounds,  called  the  song  of  birds,  proceed 
only  from  the  male ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
during  the  season  of  incubation.  Hence  the  compara- 
tive quietness  of  our  summer  months,  when  this  care  is 
over,  except  from  accidental  causes,  where  a  second 
oeit  is  ibrmed ;  few  of  oiu*  birds'  bringing  up  more  than 
one  brood  in  the  season.  The  red-breast,  blackbird, 
and  thrush,  in  mild  winters,  may  continually  be  heard, 
and  form  exceptions  to  the  general  procedure  of  our 
British  birds;  and  we  have  one  little  bird,  the  woodlark 
{mUuda  mrlorea),  that,  in  the  eariy  parts  of  the  autum- 
nal months,  delights  us  with  its  harmony,  and  its  carols 
may  be  heard  In  the  air  commonly  during  the  calm 
sunny  mornings  of  this  season.  They  have  a  softness 
and  quietness,  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  sober,  almost 
nelaocholy  stillness  of  the  hour.  The  skylark  also  sings 
now,  and  its  song  is  very  sweet,  full  of  harmony,  cheer- 
ful as  the  blue  sky  and  gladdening  beam  in  which  It 
cirdea  and  sports,  and  known  and  admired  by  all ;  but 
the  voire  of  the  woodlark  Is  local  —  not  so  generally 
heard — from  Its  softnesi,  must  almost  be  listened  for,  to 
be  distinguished,  and  has  not  any  pretensions  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  former.  This  litUe  bird  sings  likewise  in 
the  spring;  but  at  that  season,  the  contending  songsters 
of  the  grove,  and  the  variety  of  sound  proceeiding  from 
every  thing  that  has  utterance,  confuse  and  almost  render 
inaudible  the  fdadd  voice  of  the  woodlark.  It  delights 
to  fix  Its  residence  near  little  groves  and  copses,  or  quiet 
pastures,  and  is  a  very  unobtrusive  bird,  not  uniting  in 
companies,  but  associating  in  its  own  little  family-parties 
only,  feeding  in  the  woodlands  on  seeds  and  insects. 
Upon  the  approach  of  man,  it  crouches  close  to  the 
ground,  then  suddenly  darts  away,  as  if  for  a  distant 
flight,  but  settles  again  almost  immediately.  This  lark 
will  often  continue  its  song,  circle  in  the  air,  a  scarcely 
visible  speck,  by  the  hour  together;  and  the  vast  dis- 
tance from  which  its  voice  reaches  us  in  a  calm  day  is 
almost  incredible.  In  the  scale  of  comparison,  it  stands 
immediately  below  the  nightingale  in  melody  and  plain- 
tlveness ;  but  compass  of  voice  is  given  to  the  linnet,  a 
bird  of  very  inferior  powers.  The  strength  of  the  larjmx 
and  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  in  birds  is  infinitely 
greater  than  in  the  human  race.  The  loudest  shout  of 
the  peasant  is  but  a  feeble  cry,  compared  with  that  of 
the  golden-ejred  duck,  the  wild  goose,  or  even  this  lark. 
The  sweet  song  of  this  poor  little  bird,  with  a  fate  like 
that  of  the  nightingale,  renders  it  an  object  of  capture 
and  confinement,  which  few  of  them  comparatively  sur- 
vive. I  have  known  our  country  bird-catchers  take 
them  by  a  very  simple  but  eflectual  method.  Watching 
them  to  the  ground,  the  wings  of  a  hawk,  or  of  the 
brown  owl  stretched  out,  are  drawn  against  the  current 
of  air  by  a  string,  as  a  paper  kite,  and  made  to  flutter 
and  vibrate  like  a  kestrel  over  the  place  where  the  wood- 
lark has  lodged ;  which  so  faitimidates  the  bird,  that  it 


no  danger  threatens  to  molest  her.  The  male, 
while  his  mate  is  hatching,  sits  upon  some 
neighbouring  tree,  continuing  at  once  to 
watch  and  to  sing.  While  his  voice  is  heard, 
the  female  rests  in  confident  security;  and,  as 


remains  crouching  and  motionless  as  a  stone  on  the 
ground ;  a  hand  net  is  brought  over  it,  and  it  is  caught. 
From  various  little  scraps  of  intelligence  scattered 
through  the  sacred  and  ancient  writings,  it  appears  cer. 
tain,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  notes  now 
used  by  birds,  and  the  voices  of  animals,  are  the  same 
as  uttered  by  their  earliest  progenitors.  The  language 
of  man,  without  any  reference  to  the  confusion  accom- 
plished at  Bftbel,  luts  been  broken  into  innumerable 
dialects,  created  or  compounded  as  his  wants  occurred, 
or  his  ideas  prompted  ;  or  obtained  b)  intercourse  with 
others,  as  mental  enlargement  or  novelty  necessitated 
new  words  to  express  new  sentiments.  Could  we  find 
a  people  from  Japan  or  the  Pole,  whose  progress  in  mind 
has  been  stationary,  without  increase  of  idea,  from 
national  prejudice  or  Impossibility  of  communication 
with  others,  we  probably  should  find  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  the  original  language  of  that  people ;  so,  by 
analogy  of  reasoning,  the  animal  having  no  idea  to 
prompt,  no  new  want  to  express,  no  converse  with 
others,  (for  a  note  caught  and  uttered  merely  is  like  a 
boy  mocking  the  cuckoo,)  so  no  new  language  is  ac- 
quired. With  civilized  man,  every  thing  is  progres- 
sive ;  with  animals,  where  there  is  no  mind,  all  is 
stationary.  Even  the  voice  of  one  species  of  birds, 
except  in  particular  cases,  seems  not  to  be  attended  to 
by  another  species.  That  peculiar  call  of  the  female 
cuckoo,  which  assembles  so  many  contending  lovers,  and 
all  the  various  amatorial  and  caressing  language  of 
others,  excites  no  Influence  generally,  that  I  am  aware 
of;  with  all  but  the  Individual  species  it  Is  a  dialect 
unknown.  I  know  but  one  note  which  animals  make 
use  of,  that  seems  of  universal  comprehension,  and  this 
is  the  signal  of  danger.  The  Instant  that  it  is  uttered, 
we  hear  the  whole  flock,  though  composed  of  various 
species,  repeat  a  separate  moan,  and  away  they  all 
scuttle  Into  the  bushes  for  safety.  The  reiterated 
"twink  twink"  of  the  chafiloch  Is  known  by  B^erj 
little  bird  as  information  of  some  prowling  cat  or  weasel. 
Some  give  the  maternal  hush  to  their  young,  and  mount 
to  inquire  into  the  jeopardy  announced.  The  wren, 
that  tells  of  perils  from  the  hedge,  soon  collects  about 
her  all  the  various  inquisitive  species  within  hearing,  to 
survey  and  ascertain  the  object,  and  add  their  separate 
fears.  The  swallow,  that  shrieking  darts  In  devious 
flight  through  the  air  when  a  hawk  appears,  not  only 
calls  up  all  the  hiruudlnes  of  the  village,  but  is  instantly 
understood  by  every  finch  and  sparrow,  and  its  warning 
attended  to.  As  nature,  In  all  her  ordinations,  had  a 
fixed  design  and  foreknowledge,  it  may  be  that  each 
species  had  a  separate  voice  assigned  it,  that  each  might 
continue  as  created,  distinct  and  unmixed:  and  the  very 
few  deviations  and  admixtures  that  have  taken  place, 
considering  the  lapse  of  time,  association,  and  oppor. 
tunity,  united  with  the  prohibition  of  continuing  acci- 
dental deviations,  are  very  remarkable,  and  indicate  a 
cause  and  original  motive.  That  some  of  the  notes  of 
birds  are  as  language  designed  to  convey  a  meaning,  is 
obvious  from  the  very  diflerent  sounds  uttered  by  these 
creatures  at  particular  periods:  the  spring  voices  become 
changed  as  summer  advances,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  early  season  have  ceased ;  the  summer  excitements, 
monitions,  informations,  are  not  needed  in  autumn,  and 
the  notes  conveying  such  intelligences  are  no  longer 
heard.  The  periodical  calls  of  animals,  croaking  of 
frogs,  &c.  aflbrd  the  same  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  sound  of  their  voices  by  elevation,  depression,  or 
modulation,  conveys  intelligenre  equivalent  to  an  uttered 
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the  poet  expresses  it,  appears  most  bim/d  when 
moit  umeen  :  but  if  any  appearance  of  danger 
offers  to  intrude,  the  male,  that  a  moment 
before  was  so  loud  and  sportive,  stops  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  and  this  is  a  most  certain  signal  to 
his  mate  to  provide  for  her  own  security. 

The  nest  of  little  birds  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate  contrivance  than  that  of  the  larger 

•entence.  The  roices  of  birds  seem  applicable,  fn  most 
iusUncee,  to  the  immediate  necessiUet  of  th^ir  cun- 
ditioo ;  such  as  the  sexual  call,  the  invitation  to  unite 
when  dispersed,  the  moan  of  danger,  the  shriek  of  alarm, 
the  notice  of  food.  But  there  are  other  notes,  the  de. 
signs  and  motives  of  which  are  not  so  obvious.  One  sex 
only  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  singing,  for  the  purpose, 
as  Bu^n  supposed,  of  cheering  his  mate  during  the 
period  of  incubation  ;  but  this  idea,  gallant  as  it  is,  has 
such  slight  foundation  in  probability,  that  it  needs  no 
confutation:  and  after  all,  perhaps,  we  must  conclude, 
that  listened  to,  admired,  and  pleasing,  as  the  voices  of 
many  birds  are,  either  for  their  intrinsic  melody,  or 
from  association,  we  are  uncertain  what  they  express,  or 
the  object  of  their  song.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  effusion  produced  by  no 
exertion,  or  occasioning  no  lassitude  in  muscle,  or  re- 
laxation of  the  parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day,  and  most  part  of 
the  night;  and  we  never  observe  that  the  powers  of  song 
are  weaker,  or  that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untun- 
able,  after  all  these  hours  of  practice.  The  song-thrush, 
in  a  mild,  moist  April,  will  commence  his  tune  early 
in  the  morning,  pipe  unceasingly  through  the  day,  yet, 
at  the  ckwe  of  eve,  when  he  retires  to  rest,  there  is  no 
obvious  decay  of  his  musical  powers,  or  any  sensible 
effort  required  to  continue  his  harmony  to  the  last. 
Birds  of  one  species  sing  in  general  very  like  each  other, 
with  different  degrees  of  execution.  Some  cotmtries 
may  produce  finer  songsters,  but  without  great  varia- 
tion in  the  notes.  In  the  thrush,  however,  it  is  remarii- 
aUe,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  regular  notes,  each  in- 
dividual piping  a  voluntary  of  his  own.  Their  roices 
may  always  be  distinguished  amid  the  choristers  of  the 
copse,  yet  tome  one  performer  will  more  particularly 
eogage  attention  by  a  peculiar  modulation  or  tune  ;  and 
should  several  stations  of  these  birds  be  visited  In  the 
same  morning,  few  or  none  probably  will  be  found  to 
preserve  the  same  round  of  notes  ;  whatever  is  uttered 
teeming  the  effusion  of  the  moment.  At  times  a  strain 
will  break  out  perfectly  unlik«  any  preceding  utterance, 
and  we  may  wait  a  long  time  without  noticing  any  re. 
petition  of  it.  During  one  spring,  an  individual  song- 
thrush  frequenting  a  favourite  copse,  after  a  certain 
round  of  tune,  trilled  out  most  regularly  some  notes  that 
conveyed  so  clearly  the  words,  lady-bird  1  lady-bird ! 
that  every  one  remarked  the  resemblance.  He  survived 
the  winter,  and  in  the  ensuing  teason,  the  lady-bird  1 
lady-bird  I  was  still  the  burden  of  our  evening  song ;  It 
then  ceased,  and  we  never  heard  this  pretty  modulation 
more.  Though  merely  an  occasional  strain,  yet  I  have 
noticed  it  elsewhere— it  thus  appearing  to  be  a  &vourite 
utterance.  Harsh,  strained,  and  tense,  as  the  notes  df 
this  biVd  are,  yet  they  are  pleasing  from  their  variety. 
The  voice  of  the  blackbird  Is  infinitely  more  mellow, 
but  has  much  less  variety,  compass  or  execution ;  and 
he  too  commences  his  carols  with  the  morning  light, 
persevering  from  hour  to  hour  without  efibrt,  or  any 
sensible  faltering  of  voice.  The  cuckoo  wearies  us 
throughout  some  long  May  morning  with  the  unceasing 
monotony  of  Its  song,  and  though  there  are  othera  as 
vociferous,  yet  it  Is  the  only  bird  I  know  that  seems  to 
suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice.  Little  exer- 
tion as  the  few  notes  it  makes  use  of  teem  to  require^ 


kinds.'  As  the  volume  of  their  bodies  is 
smaller,  the  materials  of  which  their  nests  ai« 
composed  are  generally  warmer.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  small  things  keep  hesit  a 
shorter  time  than  those  that  are  large.  The 
6gg>t  therefore,  of  small  birds  require  a  place 
of  more  constant  warmth  than  those  of  great 
ones,  as  being  liable  to  cool  more  quickly ; 
and  accordingly  their  nests  are  built  wanner 
and  deeper,  lined  on  the  inside  with  softer 
substances,  and  guarded  above  with  a  better 
covering.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
little  architects  are  disturbed  in  their  opera- 
tions,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  maKe  a 
nest,  not  such  as  they  wish,  but  such  as  they 
can.  The  bird  whose  nest  has  been  robbed 
several  times,  builds  up  her  last  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  conscious  that,  from  the  near 
approach  of  winter,  she  must  not  take  time  to 
give  her  habitation  every  possible  advantage 
it  is  capable  of  receiving.  When  the  nest 
is  finished,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cunning 
which  the  male  and  female  employ  to  conceal 
it  If  it  is  built  in  bushes,  the  pliant  branches 
are  ao  disposed  as  to  hide  it  entirely  from  the 
view ;  if  it  be  built  among  moss,  nothing  out- 
wardly appears  to  show  that  there  is  a  habi- 
tation within.  It  is  always  built  near  those 
places  where  food  is  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  and  they  take  care  never  to  go  in  or 
out  while  there  is  any  one  in  sight  The 
greater  birds  continue  from  their  nest  for  some 
time,  as  their  e^gs  take  no  damage  in  theii 
absence;  but  the  little  birds  are  assiduous 
while  they  sit,  and  the  nest  is  always  occu- 
pied  by  the  male  when  the  female  is  obliged 
to  seek  for  sustenance. 

The  first  ibod  of  all  birds  of  the  sparrow 
kind  is  worms  and  insects.  Even  the  sparrow 
and  the  goldfinch,  that  when  adult  feed  only 
upon  grain,  have  both  been  fed  upon  insects 
while  in  the  nest  The  young  ones,  for  some 
time  after  their  exclusion  from  the  shell,  re- 
quire no  food ;  but  the  parent  soon  finds,  by 
their  chirping  and  gaping,  that  they  begin  to 
feel  the  approaches  of  hunger,  and  flies  to 
provide  them  a  plentiful  supply.  In  her 
absence  they  continue  to  lie  close  together, 
and  cherish  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth. 


yet,  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  It  loses  Its  utterance, 
becomes  hoarse,  and  ceases  from  any  further  essay  of  it. 
llie  croaking  of  the  nightingale  in  June,  or  the  end  ot 
May,  Is  not  apparently  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  voice, 
but  a  cluiige  of  note,  a  change  of  object ;  hit  song  ceases 
when  his  mate  has  hatched  her  brood ;  vigilance,  anxiety, 
caution,  now  succeed  to  harmotiy,  and  his  croak  Is  the 
hush,  the  warning  of  danger  or  suspicion  to  the  infant 
charge  and  the  mother  bird. 

^  Netti On  this  subject  we  may  refer  here  gener- 
ally to  Professor  Renide's  work  on  the  Architecture  of 
Birds,  published  In  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know, 
ledge,  to  which  we  have  been  already  indebted  in  the 
course  of  our  notes. 
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During  this  intenral  also  tbey  presenre  a  per- 
fect silence,  uttering  not  the  slighteft  note, 
till  tbe  parent  returns.  Her  arrival  is  always 
annoanced  by  a  chirrup,  which  they  perfectly 
understand,  and  which  they  answer  all  to- 
getber>  each  petitioning  for  its  portion.  The 
parent  distributes  a  supply  to  each  by  turns, 
cautiously  avoiding  to  gorge  them,  but  to  give 
them  often,  though  little  at  a  time.  The 
wren  will  in  this  manner  feed  seventeen  or 
eighteen  young  ones  without  passing  over  one 
of  them. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  birds 
bring  forth  and  hatch  their  young  ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  usher  them  from  the  nest  into  life, 
and  this  they  very  assiduously  perform.  When 
they  are  fully  fledged,  and  fitted  for  short 
flights,  tbe  old  ones,  if  the  weather  be  fair, 
lead  them  a  few  yards  from  the  nest,  and  then 
compel  them  to  return.  For  two  or  three 
succeeding  days  they  are  led  out  in  the  same 
manner,  but  each  day  to  seek  more  distant 
adventures.  When  it  is  perceived  that  they 
can  fly,  and  shift  for  themselves,  then  the 
parents  forsake  them  for  ever,  and  pay  them 
no  more  attention  than  they  do  to  other  birds 
in  the  same  flock.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
among  these  little  animals  that,  from  the 
moment  their  young  are  set  out,  all  future 
connection  ceases  between  the  male  and  female ; 
they  go  separate  ways,  each  to  provide  for 
itself  during  the  rigours  of  winter;  and,  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  each  seeks  for  a  new 
associate. 

In  general,  birds,  when  tbey  come  to  pair 
in  the  spring,  associate  with  those  of  their 
own  age  and  place  of  abode.  Their  strength 
or  courage  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
age :  the  oldest  females  first  feel  the  accesses 
of  desire,  and  the  oldest  males  are  the  boldest 
to  drive  off  all  younger  pretenders.  Those 
next  in  courage  and  desire  become  pretenders, 
till  they  are  almost  all  provided  in  turn.  The 
voongest  come  last;  as,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
latest  in  their  inclinations.  But  still  there  are 
several,  both  males  and  females,  that  remain 
unprovided  for ;  either  not  happening  to  meet 
with  each  other,  or  at  least  not  during  the 
genial  interval.  Whether  these  mix  with 
small  birds  of  a  different  species,  is  a  doubt 
which  naturalists  have  not  been  able  thorough, 
ly  to  renolve.  Addison,  in  some  beautiful 
Latin  lines,  ioseried  in  tbe  Spectator,  is  en- 
tirely  of  opinion  that  birds  observe  a  strict 
chastity  of  manners,  and  never  admit  the 
caresses  of  a  different  tribe. 


*  ChMU  ara  fheir  Imttacti,  MthlU  to  thHr  Are, 
Ko  fonign  bmaty  tampto  to  Mmb  dfidre : 
The  now-wUto  Testare,  and  Uie  gUtteriaf  crown. 
The  limple  ploiniMr*,  or  the  gloety  down. 
Prompt  not  their  lore.    The  patriot  bird  purvuet 
Hb  wcQ  aeqnainted  tinle,  and  kindred  hum  x 


Henee  thro'  their  tribes  no  niixM  polluted  flame, 
No  monster -breed  to  mark  the  froret  with  thame : 
Bat  the  chaste  blackbird,  to  its  partner  true, 
TUnk's  Uaek  alone  is  Be«aty*S  far'rtte  hae : 
The  nightingale,  with  mutual  passion  bless  d 
Sings  to  its  mate,  and  nightly  eharms  the  nest 
While  the  dark  cvrU  to  eoort  his  partner  flies. 
And  owns  his  oApring  hi  their  yellow  eyea." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  poet's  opinion, 
the  probability  is  against  this  fidelity  among 
tbe  smaller  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  great 
birds  are  much  more  true  to  their  species  than 
these ;  and ^  of  consequence,  the  varieties  among 
them  are  more  few.  Of  the  ostrich ^  the  casso- 
wary,  and  the  eagle,  there  are  but  few  species ; 
and  no  arts  that  man  can  use  could  probably 
induce  them  to  mix  with  each  other. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  small  birds  we 
are  describing  ;  it  requires  very  little  trouble 
to  make  a  species  between  a  goldfinch  and  a 
canary-bird,  between  a  linnet  and  a  lark. 
They  breed  frequently  together ;  and  produce 
a  race,  not  like  the  mules  among  quadrupeds, 
incapable  of  breeding  again  ;  for  this  motley 
mixture  are  as  fruitful  as  their  parents.  What 
is  so  easily  done  by  art,  very  probably  hap- 
pens in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  when  the  male 
cannot  find  a  mate  of  his  own  species  he  flies 
to  one  of  another,  that,  like  him,  has  been  left 
out  in  pairing.  This,  some  historians  think, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  great  variety  of 
small  birds  that  are  seen  among  us  ;  some  un- 
common  mixture  might  first  have  formed  a 
new  species,  and  this  miffht  have  been  con. 
tinued  down,  by  birds  of  tnis  species  choosing 
to  breed  together. 

Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  small 
birds  may  have  arisen  from  this  source  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they 
resemble  each  other  very  strongly,  not  only  in 
their  form  and  plumage,  but  aJso  in  their 
appetites  and  manner  of  living.  The  gold- 
finch, the  linnet,  and  the  yellow-hammer, 
though  obviously  of  different  species,  yet  lead 
a  very  similar  life  ;  being  equally  an  active, 
lively,  salacious  tribe,  that  subsist  by  petty 
thefts  upon  the  labours  of  mankind,  and  repay 
them  with  a  song.  Their  nests  bear  a 
similitude ;  and  they  are  all  about  the  same 
time  in  hatching  their  young,  which  is  usually 
fifteen  days.  Were  1,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  manners  of  these  with  the  same  minute- 
ness  that  I  have  done  tlie  greater  birds,  1 
should  only  present  the  reader  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  accounts ;  animated  neither 
by  novelty  nor  information.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  specifying  each  sort,  I  will  throw  them 
into  groups  ;  uniting  those  together  that  prac 
tise  the  same  manners,  or  that  are  remarkable 
for  similar  qualifications. 

Willoughby  has  divided  all  the  smaller 
birds  into  those  that  have  slender  bills,  and 
those  that  have  short  and  thick  bills.     Those 
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with  slender  bills,  chiefly  live  upon  insects ; 
those  with  short  strong  bills,  live  mostly  upon 
iVuits  and  grain.  Among  slender-billed  birds 
he  enumerates  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the 
tield-fare,  the  starling,  the  lark,  the  titmouse^ 
the  water- wagtail,  the  nightingale,  the  red 
start,  the  robin-redbreast,  the  beccaflgo,  the 
stone -chatter,  the  whin-chat,  the  gold-finch, 
the  white-throat,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  petti- 
chaps,  the  golden-crowned  wren,  the  wren, 
the  humming-bird,  and  several  other  small 
birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

All  these,  as  was  said,  live  for  the  most  part 
npon  insects;  and  are  consequently  of  parti, 
cular  benefit  to  man.  By  these  are  his 
grounds  cleared  of  the  pernicious  swarms  of 
vermin  that  devour  the  budding  leaves  and 
flowers;  and  that  even  attack  the  root  itself, 
before  ever  the  vegetable  can  come  to  maturi- 
ty. These  seek  for  and  destroy  the  eggs  of 
insects  that  would  otherwise  propagate  in 
jn  umbers  beyond  the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate  ; 
they  know  better  than  man  where  to  seek  for 
them  ;  and  thus  at  once  satisfy  their  own  ap- 
petites, and  render  him  the  most  essential 
services.* 

^  The  Sparrota. — We  have  no  bird  more  generally 
known,  thought  of,  or  mentioned  with  greater  indifler. 
euce,  perhaps  contempt,  tbao  the  common  sparrow  (friiu 


ffilia  domettica),  **  that  sitteth  alone  on  the  house-top;" 
yet  it  is  an  animal  that  Nature  seems  to  have  endowed 
with  peculiar  chai*acteristics,  having  ordained  for  it  a 
very  marked  provision,  manifested  in  its  increase  and 
maintenance,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  attacks  to 
which  n  is  exposed.  A  dispensation  that  exists  through- 
out creation  is  brought  more  immediately  to  our  notice 
by  the  domestic  habits  of  this  bird.  The  natural  ten- 
dency that  the  sparrow  has  to  increase,  will  often  enable 
one  pair  of  birds  to  bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young 
ones  in  the  season.  They  build  in  places  of  perfect 
security  from  the  plunder  of  larger  birds  and  vermin. 
Their  art  and  ingenuity  in  commonly  attaching  their 
nests  beneath  that  of  the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a  bird 
whose  habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  which 
they  have  no  association  whatever,  making  use  of  their 
structure  only  for  a  defence  to  which  no  other  bird  re- 
sorts, manifest  their  anxiety  and  contrivance  for  the 
safety  of  their  broods.  With  peculiar  perseverance  and 
boldness,  they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  ofllspring;  will  filch  grain  from  the  trough  of  the 
pig,  or  contend  for  its  food  with  the  gigantic  turkey;  and, 
if  scared  away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a  moment,  as 
they  quickly  return  to  their  plunder ;  and  they  roost  pro- 
tected from  all  tlie  injuries  of  weather.     These  circum- 


But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe : 
in  it  we  have  the  sweetest  songsters  of  the 
grove ;  their  notes  are  softer,  and  their  man- 
ner more  musically  soothing,  than  those  of 
hard-billed  birds.  The  foremost  in  musical 
fame  are  the  nightingale,  the  (brush,  the 
blackbird,  the  lark,  the  red-breast,  the  black, 
cap,  and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  with  thick  and 
short  bills,  are  the  rross-beak,  the  preen, 
flnch,  the  bull-finch,  toe  crossbill,  the  hoase- 
sparrow,  the  chaffinch,  the  brambling,  the 
gold. finch,  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  bunting, 
the  yellow-hammer,  the  ortlan,  the  wheat  ear, 
and  several  other  foreign  birds,  of  which  we 
know  rather  the  names  than  the  history. 
These  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits,  grain,  and 
corn. — They  are  often  troublesome  to  man,  aj 

stances  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  race,  and  in  some 
seasons  their  numbers  in  our  corn-fields  towards  autanui 
are  prodigious;  and  did  not  events  counteract  the  in. 
crease  of  this  army  of  plunderers,  the  larger  portion  of  oor 
bread.com  would  be  consumed  by  them.  But  their  re- 
duction  is  as  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase,  their 
love  of  association  bringing  upon  them  a  destruction  which 
a  contrary  habit  would  not  tempt.  They  roost  in  troops  in 
our  ricks,  in  the  ivy  on  the  wall,  &c.,  and  are  captured  by 
the  net :  they  cluster  on  the  bush,  or  crowd  on  the  chaff 
by  the  bam  door,  and  are  shot  by  dozens  at  a  time,  or  will 
rush  in  numbers,  one  following  another,  into  the  trap. 
These  and  various  other  engines  of  destruction  so  reduce 
them  in  the  winter  season,  that  the  gtvarms  of  autumn 
gradually  diminish,  till  their  numbers  in  spring  are  ia 
no  way  remarkable.  I  have  called  them  plunderers,  ami 
they  are  so ;  they  are  benefactors  likewise,  seeming  to 
be  appointed  by  Nature  as  one  of  the  agents  for  keeping 
firom  undue  increase  another  race  of  creatures,  and  by 
their  prolificacy  they  accomplish  it.  In  spring  and  tk 
early  part  of  the  suinmer,  before  the  com  becomes  ripe, 
they  are  insectivorous,  and  their  constantly-increasing 
families  require  an  unceasing  supply  of  food.  We  see 
them  every  minute  of  the  day  in  continual  proigress,  fly- 
ing from  the  nest  for  a  supply,  and  returning  on  rapid 
wing  with  a  grub,  a  caterpillar,  or  some  reptile ;  and 
the  numbers  captured  hy  them  in  the  course  of  these 
travels  are  incredibly  numerous,  keeping  under  the  In. 
crease  of  these  races,  and  making  ample  restitution  for 
their  plunderings  and  thefts.  When  the  insect  race  be- 
comes scarce,  the  com  and  seeds  of  various  kinds  are 
ready;  their  appetite  changes,  and  they  feed  on  these 
with  undiminished  enjoyment. 

We  have  scarcely  another  bird,  the  appetite  of  which 
is  80  accommodating  in  all  respects  as  that  of  the  house 
sparrow.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  bird  that  is  a  volun- 
tary inhabitant  with  man — lives  in  his  society,  and  is 
his  constant  attendant,  following  him  wherever  he  fixes 
his  residence.  It  becomes  immediately  an  inhabitant  of 
the  new  farm-house,  in  a  lonely  place  or  recent  inck>- 
sure,  or  even  in  an  island  ;  will  accompany  him  into  the 
crowded  city,  and  build  and  feed  there  in  content,  un- 
mindful of  the  noise,  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  or  the 
steam-engine,  where  eren  the  swallow  and  the  martin, 
that  flock  around  him  in  the  country,  are  scared  by  the 
tumult,  and  leave  him:  but  the  sparrow,  though  be- 
grimed with  soot,  does  not  forsake  him ;  feeds  on  his 
food,  rice,  potatoes,  or  almost  any  other  extraneous  sub- 
stance he  may  find  in  the  street ;  looks  to  him  for  his 
support,  and  is  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  indus- 
try and  providence  of  man.  It  is  not  known  in  a  soli' 
tary  and  independent  state. — Journal  qf  a  Nainraiitt, 
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they  are  a  numeroua  tribe ;  the  harvest  often 
sufien  from  their  depredations;  and  while 
they  are  driven  off  from  one  end  of  the  field,  they 
fly  round,  and  come  in  at  the  other.  But 
these  also  have  their  uses :  they  are  frequently 
the  distributors  of  seeds  into  different  districts ; 
those  grains  which  they  swallow  are  some- 
times not  wholly  digested ;  and  these,  laid 
Bpoo  a  soil  congenial  to  them,  embellish  the 
face  of  nature  with  that  agreeable  variety, 
which  art  but  vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  The 
mistletoe  plant,  which  we  often  see  growing 
on  the  tops  of  elm  and  other  trees,  has  been 
thought  to  be  propagated  in  this  manner;  yet, 
as  it  is  often  seen  growing  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  and  sometimes  on  a  perpendi- 
calar  shoot,  it  seems  extraordinary  how  a  seed 
oould  be  deposited  in  that  situation.  How- 
ever this  be,  there  are  many  plants  propaga- 
ted from  the  depositions  of  birds;  and  some 
^  seeds  are  thought  to  thrive  the  better  for  first 
having  undergone  a  kind  of  maceration  in  the 
stomach  of  the  little  animal,  before  it  is  voided 
on  the  ground. 

There  are  some  agreeable  sonrsters  in  this 
tiibe  also;  and  those  who  like  a  loud  piercing 
pipe,  endued  with  great  variety  and  perseve- 
rance, will  be  pleased  most  with  their  sing- 
ing. The  songsters  of  this  class  are  the  ca- 
nary-bird, the  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  gold, 
finch,  the  green-finch,  the  buU.finch,  the 
bramhling,  the  siskin,  and  the  yellow-ham- 
mer. The  note  of  these  is  not  so  generally 
pleasing  as  that  of  the  softbilied  birds,  but  it 
nsoally  holds  longer;  and,  in  a  cage,  these 
birds  are  more  easily  fed,  and  more  hardy. 

This  class  of  small  birds,  like  all  the  greater, 
has  its  wanderers,  that  leave  us  for  a  season, 
and  then  return,  to  propagate,  to  sing,  or 
to  embellisb  the  landscape  here.  Some  of 
this  smaller  kind*  indeed,  are  called  birds  of 
pottoge,  that  do  not  properly  come  under  that 
deoomuiation ;  for  though  they  disappear  in 
one  place  they  never  leave  the  kingdom,  but 
•re  seen  somewhere  else.  But  there  are 
many  among  them  that  take  longer  flights, 
uid  go  to  a  region  colder  or  warmer,  as  it 
soits  their  constitutions.  The  fieldfare  and 
the  red-wing  breed  pass  their  summers  in 
Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  and  are 
templed  hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to 
those  various  berries  which  then  abound  with 
j  M,  and  make  their  principal  food.  The  haw- 
I  fiocli  and  the  crossbill  are  uncertain  visitants, 
>nd  have  no  stated  times  of  migration.  SwaU 
iows  of  every  species  disappear  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  winter.  The  nightingale,  the  black- 
«^P,  the  fly-catcher,  the  wiflow-wren,  the 
wheat^ar,  the  whin-chat,  and  the  stone-chat, 
ter  leave  us  long  before  the  approach  of  win- 
ter: while  the  siskin  and  the  linnet  only  for- 
•ke  u»  when  our  winters  are  more  than  usu- 
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ally  severe.  All  the  rest  of  the  smaller  tribe 
never  quit  this  country :  but  support  the  se- 
verest rigours  of  the  climate. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  man- 
ners of  our  little  birds  prevail  in  all  other 
countries ;  and  that  such  kinds  as  are  station- 
ary with  us  never  wander  in  other  parts  of 
Europe;  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that 
many  of  those  kinds  which  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage in  England  are  seen,  in  other  places, 
never  to  depart,  but  to  make  one  country  their 
fixed  residence  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
freouent,  that  some  birds,  which  with  us  are 
faithful  residents,  in  other  kingdoms  put  on 
the  nature  of  birds  of  passage,  and  disappear 
for  a  season. 

The  swallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly 
remarked  for  being  a  bird  of  passage,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  island  of  Java,  breeds  an^ 
continues  the  whole  year,  without  ever  disap- 
pearing.  Larks,  that  remain  with  us  the 
year  throughout,  are  birds  of  passage  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  forsake  that  climate  in  winter  to  re« 
turn  again  with  the  returning  spring.  The 
chaffinch,  that  with  us  b  stationary,  appears 
during  the  winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia ; 
but  disappears  totally  in  summer  to  breed  in 
the  northern  regions.  In  Sweden,  also,  theso 
little  birds  are  seen  returning,  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  from  the  warmer  climates,  to  pro- 
pagate; which  being  accomplished  by  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  the  males  and  females 
separate ;  the  males  to  continue  among  their 
native  snows,  the  females  to  seek  a  warmer 
and  gentler  winter.  On  this  occasion,  they 
are  seen  in  flocks,  that  darken  all  the  air^ 
without  a  single  male  among  them,  making 
their  wav  into  the  more  southern  regions  of 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland.  In  this 
Amazon. like  retreat  thousands  fall  by  the 
way ;  some  by  fatigue,  some  by  want ;  but  the 
greatest  number  by  the  nets  of  the  fowler  ;  the 
taking  them  being  one  of  the  chief  amuse, 
ments  among  the  gentry  where  they  pass.  In 
short,  the  change  of  country  with  all  this 
little  tribe,  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  than  a  jour- 
ney ;  a  migration  rather  of  necessity  than  of 
choice. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
birds  of  this  class,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
them. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  THRUSH,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

With  the  Thrush  we  may  rank  the  red- 

wing,  the  field-fare,  the  blackbird,  the  ring- 

I  Thrtuhet pmper.     In  all  systems  of  ornithology  the 
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ouzel,  and  the  water^uzel.  These  are  the 
largest  of  the  sparrow-kind,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  others  of  this  class,  as  well 
by  their  size,  which  is  well  known,  as  by  their 


thrushes  and  blackbirds  hare  be«n  united  in  the 
genus,  according  to  the  generic  characters  oommoa  to 
both. 

Four  species  of  the  thrush  lire  in  our  cUmates  :  the 
thrush  properly  so  called,  the  missel,  the  redwing,  and 
the  fieldfare.  The  two  former  pass  the  entire  year  in 
Prance,  and  also  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  country. 
They  have  a  wery  agreeable  song,  especially  the  thrush 
proper,  which  is  also  called  the  song.thrush  and  mavis. 
Dr  Latham  seems  to  thinic  that  this  bird  shifu  its 
quarters  in  winter,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.  It  probably  leaves  the  country,  or  retires  to  the 
thick  and  solitary  woods.  Both  these  species  are  distin- 
guished by  never  uniting  in  flocks  for  the  purposes  of 
migration.  Their  plumage  has  many  traits  of  conformity 
in  colour  and  distribution. 

The  redwings  and  fieldfares  seldom  appear  among  us 
until  autumn,  remain  during  the  winter,  and  live  in 
large  flocks.  They  scarcely  ever  nestle  here,  and  de- 
part in  spring,  as  they  arrived  in  autumn,  in  numerous 
assemblages.  As  they  quit  us  at  the  epoch  of  pairing, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  love-notes.  Often, 
previously  to  their  departure,  they  are  heard  chirping  all 
together,  but  in  this  loud  noisy  concert  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  harmony. 

In  all  the  species  the  males  and  females  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  their  livery  is  pretty  similar.  The  co- 
lours, however,  are  more  lively  and  better  defined  in  the 
males.  Berries,  fruit,  and  insects  constitute  the  food  of 
all.  To  these  aliments  they  join  earth-worms,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  are  observed  to  be  rery  eager  after 
rain.  They  also  feed  on  snails,  which,  during  winter, 
they  seek  in  those  places  most  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Their  flesh  is  excellent  for  eating,  especially  that  of 
the  thrush,  and  the  redwing  when  fat.  In  tlie  vintage 
time,  in  the  southern  countries,  it  especially  acquires 
that  delicacy  and  exquisite  flavour  which  occasion  this 
small  game  to  be  much  sought  af^er  by  gourmands. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  in  high  esteem.  It  is  said 
to  possess  qualities  which,  if  real,  should  render  it  still 
more  estimable.  It  excites,  says  its  eulogizers,  the  ap- 
petite, fortifies  the  stomach,  improves  the  juices,  and  is 
easy  of  digestion.  It  is,  there^re,  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly wh^esome  for  convalescent  subjects.  It  never 
produces  any  bad  efi*ect,  provided  it  be  not  eaten  to  ex- 
cess. It  ha^  been  also  thought  in  medicine  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent anti-epileptic;  this  quality  it  is  said  to  derive 
from  the  bird  feeding  on  mistletoe,  to  which  the  same 
virtue  has  been  attributed. 

It  may  not  be  unamusing  to  our'  readers  to  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  Romans,  with  whom  thrushes  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  feathered  game,  preserved  these 
birds  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  fattened  them  in 
their  extensive  aviaries. 

Each  of  these  contained  many  thousands  if  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  and  other  birds  good  for  eating.  They  were 
so  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  that  thrush's 
dung  was  employed  as  manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  It 
was  also  employed  to  fatten  oxen  and  pigs.  The  thrushes 
were  kept  very  closely  confined,  and  considerably  crowded. 
But  their  food  was  abundant  and  well  chosen,  and  they 
grew  fat  rapidly.  These  aviaries  were  vaulted  pavilions, 
furnished  within  with  a  great  quantity  of  roosts.  The 
doors  were  very  low,  there  were  but  few  windows,  and 
always  so  turned,  that  the  prisoners  could  see  neither  the 
woods  nor  country,  nor  even  the  birds  which  hovered 
outside,  so  that  nothing  might  hinder  them  from  growing 
fat.  They  were  only  left  as  much  light  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  distinguish  what  they  chiefly  wanted. 


bills,  which  are  a  little  bendinr  at  the  point ; 
a  small  notch  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap ; 
and  the  outmost  toe  adhering  as  far  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe.    To  this  tribe  may  be 

They  were  £»d  with  millet,  which  wu  peeled  and  pounded 
and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste  with  bruised  figs 
and  flour;  besides  which  they  received  berries  of  Um 
mastic-tree,  of  myrtle,  and  of  ivy,  and  every  ttiiiig 
which  could  render  their  flesh  succulent  and  high  fla. 
vonred.  A  small  rivulet  of  running  water  traverMd  the 
aviary,  for  them  to  drink  from.  Those  which  wero  io. 
tended  to  be  eaten  in  succession,  received  for  twenty 
days  before  they  were  taken  for  that  purpose  an  augmen. 
tation  of  the  best  nutriment.  Particular  care  was  taken 
to  make  such  as  seemed  fit  for  the  table  pass  very  qulc^y 
into  a  particular  place  which  communicated  with  the 
aviary,  and  they  were  not  taken  until  the  communication 
had  been  closely  shut,  to  prevent  the  others  from  being 
disturbed.  To  make  them  support  their  captivity  with 
greater  patience,  the  aviary  was  carpeted  with  green 
branches,  and  fresh  turf,  often  renewed,  and  in  fact,  the 
better  the  proprietor  understood  his  own  interests  the 
better  the  birds  were  treated.  This  method  succeeded 
almost  invariably  in  taming  birds,  however  recenUy  they 
might  have  been  imprisoned.  Those,  however,  whici 
had  i>een  newly  taken  were  kept  for  some  time  in  small 
separate  aviaries ;  and  the  better  to  accustom  them  to 
captivity,  they  were  given  as  companions  those  who  had 
been  already  habituated  to  their  prison. 

On  the  approach  of  vintage  time  innumerable  flocks  of 
thrushes  quit  the  northern  regions  of  Lapland  and  Sibe- 
ria, and  their  abundance  is  so  great  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  that  Klein  assures  us  that  the  city  of 
Dantdc  alone  consumes  every  year  eighty  thousand  pairs 
of  them.  The  difierent  species  do  not  all  arrive  at  the 
same  time.  The  thrushes  proper,  or  the  song-thrushes, 
make  their  appearance  first,  then  come  the  redwings,  and 
finally  the  fieldfares  and  missels.  They  stop  in  various 
places,  especially  where  they  find  the  most  abundant  food, 
and  the  most  easily  obtained.  They  thus  continue  their 
route  southward,  arrive  in  certain  countries  sooner  or 
later,  in  greater  or  less  numbers  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  and  the  changes  of  temperature.  This 
is  universally  the  case  with  all  the  birds  which  are  driven 
from  the  north,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Of  the 
migratory  thrushes,  some  nesUe  in  the  ishmds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  others  continue  their  course  even 
into  Africa.  They  arrive,  Sooninl  tells  us,  in  Egypt  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  do  not  leave  that  country 
until  March.  They  remain  at  no  great  distance  from 
habitations,  and  seek  the  shades  of  the  orange  and  dtrou 
groves  which  adorn  some  districts  of  Lower  Egypt. 
They  do  not  all,  however,  proceed  so  far  south.  Many 
remain  during  the  winter  in  our  more  northern  climates, 
where  tolerably  numerous  flocks  of  redwings  and  field- 
fares are  to  be  seen  during  this  season.  They  frequent 
the  meadows,  and  the  green  borders  of  woods,  of  which 
they  quit  the  interior. 

There  are  more  snares  laid,  perhaps,  for  thrushes  than 
for  any  other  birds,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  is  very  pr&> 
fitable.  Those  which  are  most  easily  taken  in  snares 
or  nooses  are  the  song-thrush  and  the  redwing.  These 
snares  are,  as  every  body  knows,  composed  of  a  few 
horsehairs  twisted  together  and  forming  a  running  knot. 
They  are  set  around  juniper  trees,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  foimtain  or  pond.  If  the  snares  are 
properly  set,  in  a  welLchosen  place,  many  hundreds  of 
thrushes  may  be  caught  in  a  day,  white  they  are  on  their 
passage.  Snares  are  also  employed  baited  with  different 
kinds  of  berries,  and  placed  along  the  hedges.  Thrushes 
are  also  caught  in  nets.  The  net  should  always  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  side  on  which  the 
wind  blows  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes ;  for  it  is  ob- 
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aim  added  the  stare  or  starling,  which,  though 
with  a  flat  bill,  too  much  resembles  these 
birds  to  be  placed  any  where  else. 

The  missel-thrush  is  distinguished  from  all 

senred,  that  birds  never  sleep  but  with  their  heads  with 
the  wind.  Autumn  and  spring,  when  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  are  on  their  passage,  are  the  proper  periods  for 
catching  them  in  great  quantities,  because  they  then  re- 
pose  in  large  flocks,  in  the  hedges  sheltered  from  the 
«rlnd.  Fowlers  in  France  also  malte  use  of  movable 
huts,  which  are  very  convenient  for  killing  numbers  of 
thrushes  during  the  vintage  time.  These  birds  never 
repose  in  the  vineyards,  but  retire  into  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  thickets ;  and  generally  rest  once  or  twice  on 
the  most  exposed  trees.  The  hunters  have  each  a  hut, 
which  they  place  near  the  tree  which  they  Judge  most 
advantageous,  and  there  each  awaits  his  game,  which  he 
kills  easily.  It  is  remarked  that  the  riper  the  grapes 
•re,  the  more  frequently  the  birds  repose  themselves: 
they  appear,  as  it  were,  intoxicated ;  and  every  kind  of 
ware  succeeds  in  taking  them  at  this  time. 

The   Scnff-Thnuh   or  Mavis.      This   bird   is   weU 


known  among  us,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  species 
in  the  wine-.oountries  in  France ;  its  flesh  is  the  most 
delicate  of  any.  It  frequents  the  vineyards  when  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  disappears  dihr  the  vintage,  and  makes 
its  appearuice  again  in  March  or  April.  All  tlie  birds 
of  this  species,  however,  do  not  migrate ;  they  are  some- 
tloies  seen  in  winter  in  our  climates,  but  few  in  num. 
ber.  They  approach  habitations  and  sojourn  in  hedges ; 
bat  as  soon  as  the  spring  expands  its  genial  influence, 
they  retire  into  the  woods,  and  announce  the  return  of 
this  delightful  season  by  their  varied  song.  Accord- 
ingly, both  here  and  in  many  other  countries,  tliey  are 
called  soog.thrushes,  or  some  equivalent  name.  The 
male  usually  perches  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree, 
on  a  thick  branch,  and  remains  singing  there  for  hours. 
It  continues  its  notes  from  the  early  days  of  spring  to 
the  month  of  August  and  sometimes  later;  it  is  often 
beard  with  us  as  early  as  February.  At  other  times 
these  thrushes  have  only  a  little  whistling  note,  which 
may  be  expressed  by  the  syllables  Mipp,  atipp.  In  fly. 
ing  away,  they  particularly  utter  this  cry,  which  may  be 
perfectly  imitated  by  placing  the  end  of  the  finger  in 
the  mouth,  pressing  it  strongly  with  the  lips,  and  draw- 
ing it  quickly  away.  In  this  manner  they  are  driven 
into  snares,  and  attracted  within  reach  of  gun.shot. 
This  thrush  makes  its  nest  in  bushes,  and  sometimes  on 
a  branch  of  a  tree  against  the  trunk,  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  high:  the  exterior  is  composed  of  dry  herbs  and 
moss,  and  the  interior  of  straw,  cemented  with  clay  and 
rotten  wood.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a 
pale  blue,  with  a  slight  greenish  cast,  and  some  reddish 
and  black  spots.  The  male  and  female  share  the  incu- 
bation. Alter  the  flrst  brood  is  hatched,  the  latter  re- 
commences   a  second,  and   sometimes  even    a  third. 


of  the  kind  by  its  superior  size,  being  much 
larger  than  any  of  them.  It  differs  scarcely 
in  any  other  respect  from  the  throstle,  except 
that  the  spots  on  the  breast  are  larger.     It 

especially  when  the  flrst  has  not  thriven.  Each  brood 
goes  separately,  and  the  little  ones  disperse  when  they 
are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These 
thrushes  do  not  fly  in  flocks ;  still  many  are  found  to. 
gether,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  The 
species  is  extended  through  all  Europe,  is  fonder  of 
woods  than  other  places,  especially  of  such  as  abound  in 
maple  trees.  These  thrushes  possess  no  great  degree 
of  cunning,  and  sufier  themselves  easily  to  be  taken 
with  snares  and  bird-calls.  When  they  cannot  And 
fruits  and  berries,  they  subsist  on  snails,  insects,  aiid 
worms.  This  is  the  reason  that  they  are  found  on  the 
ground  so  frequently  in  tlie  woods,  and  at  the  foot  of 
hedges  and  bushes,  especially  those  which  border  sub- 
merged meadows.  When  they  are  looked  at,  they 
manifest  their  displeasure  by  a  gnashing  of  the  bill.  To 
bring  up  this  bird  in  a  cage,  it  must  be  taken  young,  so 
that  it  will  sing  all  the  better.  It  is  fed  with  a  sort  of 
paste  such  as  is  made  for  nightingales,  or  it  may  be 
made  with  crumbs  of  bread,  rape.seed,  or  hemp-seed 
bruised,  and  meat  cut  small.  This  aliment  is  varied 
with  grapes  or  other  fruits  of  which  the  bird  is  fond. 
This  thrush  is  susceptible  of  education,  learns  even  to 
speak,  and  whistles  very  agreeably  many  airs  of  the 
bird-organ  and  flageolet.  It  will  live  in  captivity 
generally  from  seven  to  eight  years.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  thrush,  but  all  of  them  accidental. 
Among  these  may  be  remaiked  the  white  t'hrush,  whose 
plumage,  however,  is  not  in  general  of  a  pure  white. 
On  some  parts  of  the  body  spots  of  a  feeble  shade  and 
undeflned  form  are  observable.  In  other  individuals 
the  plumes  of  tlie  back  are  mixed  with  brown,  and  some 
red  is  observable  on  the  breast.  Sometimes  the  top  of 
the  head  alone  is  white,  and  at  others  there  is  only  seen 
a  demi-collar  of  this  hue. 

The  Ckochi,  or  thrush  of  Paraguay,  utters  a  singular 
sound  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  during  the  hatch> 
ing  season:  it  cries  in  a  melancholy  tone  like  the  mew. 
ling  of  a  cat,  yet  during  the  day,  at  the  same  epoch,  its 
song  is  varied,  frequent,  and  agreeable.  It  preludes 
with  the  syllables  chochi-chochitoropi,  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  from  which  M.  Vieillot  lias  given  it  its 
name.  The  chochi  composes  its  nest  of  small  and  very 
flexible  branches,  furnished  with  slips  of  roots,  and 
covered  with  an  extremely  thick  coating  of  cow.dung, 
mixed  with  sand. 

The  Missel  is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  thrushes. 
It  is  like  many  other  birds  tliat  people  our  woods  and 
orchards,  partly  migratory,  and  partly  sedentary.  Id 
Lorraine,  according  to  Dr  Lottinger,  the  missels  quit 
the  mountains  at  the  approach  of  winter,  always  fly  in 
flocks  in  spring  and  autumn,  return  in  March,  and 
nestle  in  the  forests  with  which  these  mountains  are 
covered.  In  Brie,  according  to  Hebert,  the  correspon- 
dent  of  Buflbn,  they  do  not  unite  in  flocks  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  If  those  two  observers  speak  of  the 
same  species  of  thrush,  it  would  appear  that  its  habits 
are  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  greater  number 
of  the  missels  quit  our  nortliem  climates  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  some  remain.  Those  certainly  do  not 
live  in  flocks  like  the  fleldfares,  but  in  families.  They 
pair  in  the  month  of  January,  and  once  coupled,  each 
pair  lives  separately. 

The  missel  is  one  of  the  flrst  of  our  sedentary  birds 
which  announce  the  return  of  spring ;  for  even  so  early 
as  the  flne  days  of  February  the  male  perches  on  the  top 
of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  puts  forth  a  varied  song,  which, 
though  remarkably  loud,  is  not  destitute  of  harmony. 
The  female   makes   her  nest  even  previously  to  the 
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builds  ifs  nest  in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  of 
some  tree,  as  all  of  this  kind  are  found  to  do, 
and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  the  season.  Its 
song  is  very  fine,  which  it  begins  in  spring. 


■etting  In  of  gpring,  and  places  it  on  Jai^  tre«s,  but 
more  generally  on  those  of  a  middling  height  She 
constructs  it  in  the  bifurcations  of  the  principal  bimnches, 
employs  moss,  leares,  and  large  vreeds  outside,  cemented 
with  earth,  and  carpets  the  nest  with  fine  plants  within, 
horsehair,  and  wool,  and  coTeri  the  exterior  very  art- 
fully with  moss  like  that  which  grows  on  the  tree  itself. 
She  seldom  lays  more  than  four  eggs,  of  obscure  white, 
spotted  with  brown,  and  the  male  partakes  Uie  incuba- 
tion.  They  feed  the  young  ones  with  caterpillars, 
small  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  whose  shells  they  break. 
A  second  brood  is  generally  hatched  alter  the  first,  and 
when  both  are  ended  the  families  unite,  and  add  to  the 
aliments  just  mentioned  various  kinds  of  berries, 
cherries,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  In  winter  they  feed 
oo  flax-seed,  hops,  iTyberries,  buckthorn,  and  particu. 
larly  mistletoe ;  from  which  our  name  of  missel-thrush 
is  given  to  them.  In  Burgundy  they  are  called  Drainet, 
from  a  peculiar  cry  which  they  continually  repeat,  either 
as  a  rallying  or  a  warning  signal,  and  which  has  some 
landed  resemblance  to  this  word.  Montbeillard  tells  us 
that  the  missel-thrushes  are  very  pacific  in  their  man- 
ners; but  Le  Vaillant,  with  more  appearance  of  truth, 
declares  that  his  observation  is  without  foundation. 
They  are,  in  feet,  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  and  often 
fight  either  for  food  or  the  choice  of  a  companion.  The 
males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  two  or  three  of  them  disputing  so  bitterly, 
that  they  forget  their  natural  distrust,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  approached  very  closely.  The  combat  does 
not  cease  until  the  roost  feeble  have  abandoned  both  the 
object  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  district  which  she  in- 
habitiL  Ibose  which  establish  themselves  in  orchanls 
prove  very  vigilant  sentinels  for  our  poultry,  which  they 
always  warn  of  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  They 
seek  to  Uke  under  their  protection  all  the  little  birds 
which  nestle  in  the  same  quarter  with  themselves.  If 
a  kestrel,  a  hawk,  a  crow,  or  a  jay  should  appear  In  the 
neighbourhood,  the  male  directly  announces  its  presence 
by  a  cry  of  uneasiness;  the  female  joins  him,  and  on 
their  united  cries,  repeated  with  every  tone  and  accent 
of  anger,  an  entire  cohort  of  little  birds,  especially 
finches,  Join  with  them  in  pursuit  of  the  common  enemy, 
and  succeed  In  terrifying  him,  and  obliging  him  to  Uke 
to  flight  before  his  feeble  adversaries. 

The  missels  are  very  distrustful,  much  more  so  than 
the  blackbirds.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  surprise  them, 
except  at  hatching  time ;  then  they  can  be  approached 
more  easily:  they  are  so  much  absorbed  in  the  care  of 
incubation,  that  they  will  allow  themselves  sometimes 
to  be  taken  on  the  nest  They  generally  escape  all 
kinds  of  snares,  and  can  never  be  caught  with  the  bird- 
call. They  are  sometimes  observed  to  join  with  the 
finches  in  insulting  the  howlers,  which  daylight  has 
surprised  out  of  their  retreat  The  missel  may  be  some- . 
times  taken  by  the  noose,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
song-thrush  and  the  redwing.  Thefr  flesh  is  not  so 
much  in  estimation  as  that  of  other  thrushes,  at  least 
in  our  more  northern  climates,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  sort  of  aliment  on  which  they  subsist  W^hen 
they  live  on  grapes,  olives,  and  other  succulent  fruits,  its 
flavour  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  flesh  of  the  others ; 
but  hips,  flax-seed,  and  berries  In  general,  which  are 
deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  impart  to  it  a  disagree- 
able taste,  and  cannot  produce  the  delicate  fat  which 
renders  the  other  thruriies  so  highly  esteemed  in  some 
places  as  an  article  of  game.  These  birds  must  be  taken 
In  the  nest,  when  they  are  first  covered  with  feathers, 
if  they  are  meant  to  be  tamed.  Crumbs  of  bread  steeped  , 


sitting  on  (he  summit  of  a  high  tree.  It  is 
the  largest  bird  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  that 
has  music  in  its  voice ;  the  note  of  all  greater 
bints  being  either  screaming,  chattering,  or 

in  water,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  constitute  a  proper  food 
for  them  at  this  season ;  when  they  will  eat  of  their  own 
accord  they  may  have  worms,  snails,  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  minced  apples. 

The   Fieldfare  of  Canada  is  a  welUtempered   and 
familiar  bird.     Ito  soiig  is  more  varied  and  nMyi^wiT>< 


than  that  oi  the  missel,  and  has  equal  compati;  its 
throat  is  more  flexible:  it  is  heard  to  utter  the  sbort 
interrupted  cry  of  our  blackbird,  which  it  accompanies 
with  a  gnashing  of  the  beak,  a  vertical  motion  of  t\m 
tail,  and  slight  tremor  of  the  wings.  It  generally  places 
its  nest  on  trees  of  middling  siae,  and  composes  it  of 
small  roots  and  dried  herbs,  bound  together  with  a 
cement  of  day.  This  nest  perfectly  resembles  titat  of 
our  song-thrush ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  numliery 
of  a  clear  blue,  varied  with  obscure  spots. 

The  fieldfares  come  among  us  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  In  November  and  December.  They  delight  in 
fallow-lands,  in  places  where  flax-seed  is  found.  To. 
wards  the  end  of  winter  they  prefer  humid  meadows, 
and  do  not  frequent  woods,  except  to  pass  the  night 
there.  During  this  entire  season  they  live  in  society, 
travel  together,  and  remain  all  the  winter  witfaioot 
separating,  perch  all  on  the  same  or  the  most  nelghboor- 
ing  trees  ;  it  is  not  rare  to  see  them  assembled  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  thousand.  In  places  where  the 
lotus  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  they  eat  with  avidity. 
The  fieldfares  also  subsist  on  slugs  and  worms,  whicfa 
they  are  observed  to  pursue  eagerly  after  rain  In  humid 
soils,  or  grounds  newly  ploughed.  When  these  aliments 
are  wanting,  they  eat  mistletoe,  and  various  berries, 
among  which  are  those  of  the  whitethorn.  They  dis- 
appear in  spring,  but  a  few  remain  to  the  end  of  April. 
Then  they  are  found  in  pairs,  as  this  is  the  coupling 
time.  The  male  Is  easily  distinguished  at  this  epoch 
from  the  female;  the  gray  of  his  bead  and  neck  asnioies 
a  bluish  tint,  tolerably  brilliant;  the  beak  is  of  a  line 
yellow,  and  its  extremity  of  a  decided  black.  These 
couples  may  be  sometimes  observed,  after  a  long  winter, 
on  the  borders  of  thickets,  far  remote  from  habitatloas, 
but  they  are  seen  no  longer  when  May  sets  in.  Tlioae 
fieldfares  which  are  late  go  then  to  rejoin  their  com- 
panions, and  pass  the  summer  in  the  north,  where  they 
hatch  their  young.  We  can  aflkm  nothing  respecting 
the  song  of  these  birds,  as  we  do  not  see  them  during 
the  love  season.  The  male  and  female  with  us  utter 
the  same  cries,  whether  for  warning  or  rallying.  It  is 
said  that  in  Poland  and  Lower  Austria,  and  Linnsm 
and  Meyer  add  In  Sweden,  they  nestle  on  high  trees, 
and  lay  four  or  six  eggs,  of  a  sea-green,  pointed  with 
reddish- brown.  M.  Vieillot  says  ther  never  nestle  in 
our  climates.  This  may  be  true  of  France,  but  Dr 
Latham  mentions  an  instance  or  two  of  the  fieldfare's 
nest  being  found  in  this  country.     Their  flesh  Is  not  so 
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croaking.  It  feeds  on  insects,  holly,  and 
niistletoe.beriies;  and  sometimes  sends  forth 
a  very  disagreeable  scream  when  frighted  or 
disturbed. 

The   blackbird,  which   in  cold  countries, 

much  esteemed  as  that  of  other  thrushes ;  some  say  it 
■cqiiires  a  good  flavour  when  the  birds  feed  on  flax-seed, 
others  that  it  is  never  better  or  more  succulent  than 
when  thejr  lire  on  worms  or  insects.  In  general,  how. 
ever,  it  is  insipid  enough.  The  fieldfares  may  be  taken 
by  net,  bird.call,  or  snares  of  any  kind ;  shooting  them 
is  an  easy  sport.  There  are  many  accidental  varieties 
of  this  species,  in  which  white  predominates  more  or 
less. 

Tbo  JUdmijig  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  mng-thnish  ;  but  besides  that  its  plumage  is  some- 
what diflerent,  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  fieldfare.  Like  the  latter,  it  only  ap. 
pears  among  us  twice  a  year,  unites  in  numerous  flocks 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  chirrup  all  together.  The 
redwing  has  some  conformity  with  the  song- thrush  in 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  fondness  for  grapes,  and 
thej  sometimes  travel  in  company,  especially  in  spring. 
Tbo  redwing  generally  arrives  after  the  song.thrush, 
and  before  the  fieldfare,  from  the  north.  They  are  seen 
in  eonsiderable  flocks  in  November,  which  usually  dis- 
appear before  Christmas.  It  re-appears  towards  spring, 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  is  not  seen  after  April.  Its 
ay  is  ten,  tan,  kan,  kan.  In  constantly  repeating  this 
cry  it  leads  the  fox,  its  luitural  enemy,  to  a  considerable 
distance  after  it  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  does  not 
sing  in  our  climate,  and  has  only  a  chirrup  very  analo- 
gons  to  that  of  the  linnet:  it  is  said,  however,  that  in  its 
native  country  its  song  is  very  agreeable  in  the  spring 
season,  especially  when  it  perches  on  the  summit  <? 
lofty  trees.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  woods  in  the  neigh, 
booriiood  of  Dantxic ;  it  nestles  also,  according  to  Noae- 
mann,  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  and  chooses  those 
wiiich  are  covered  with  elder  and  service-trees,  of  the 
berries  of  whirh  it  is  venr  fond.  It  has  two  broods 
every jrear,  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June:  each 
coDsista  of  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  greenish-blue,  and 
spotted  with  blackish.  It  nestles  also  in  Sweden,  and 
places  its  nest  on  the  small  shrubs  and  in  the  hedges. 
Willie  the  female  hatches,  the  male  hunts,  and  brings 
her  her  food.  From  the  analogy  between  this  bird  and 
the  song-thrush,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  male 
also  partakes  the  care  of  incubation.  Nozemann  says 
that  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  swallow  the 
excrement  of  the  young  while  they  remain  in  the  nest. 
This  habit  is  common  to  them  with  many  other  birds, 
biit  the  excrements  remain  at  the  entrance  of  their 
GBsophagos,  and  they  eject  them  in  some  spot  away  from 
the  nest,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  the  place  where 
their  young  ^roily  is  concealed.  The  usual  aliment  of 
these  birds  consists  of  the  small  worms,  which  they  pro. 
cure  by  scraping  up  the  earth,  of  berries,  of  turnips,  and 
caterpillars.  When  these  are  wanting,  they  have  re- 
course to  cherries,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  tender 
fndts.  Then  it  is  that  their  flesh  acquires  the  delicacy 
which  renders  it  in  equal  estimation  with  that  of  the 
song.4hntsh.  They  are  not  mistrustful,  and  are  more 
easily  ensnared  than  almost  any  bird. 

The  Punctated  Tkruih  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr  Vigors  and  Dr 
Horsefield,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Linnsnn 
Transactions.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
brown,  inclining  to  olive:  breast  ash-colour,  and  belly 
nifoosJ>ufi';  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  and  chin 
and  throat  white ;  tail  greatly  wedged,  and  legs  pale- 
yellow. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Btackbinb, 

Some  naturalists  distinguish  the  blackblnls  generally 


and  particularly  upon  the  Alps,  is  sometimes 
seen  all  over  white,  is  a  beautiful  and  canor. 
ous  bird,  whistling  all  the  spring  and  summer 
time  with  a  note,  at  a  distance,  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  grove.     It  is  the  deepest 


from  the  thrushes  by  the  vertical  motion  of  the  tail  ; 
but  this  is  found  among  some  species  of  the  latter. 

The  Blackbird  is  solitary,  living  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  its  female.     Though  naturally  wild,  it  is 


more  easily  tamed  than  the  thrushes.  It  sojourns  and 
nestles  near  inhabited  places ;  it  is  more  distrustful  and 
subtle,  and  is  said  to  have  a  more  piercing  sight,  which 
enables  it  to  discover  the  fowler  at  a  great  distance:  it 
is  therefore  approached  with  much  more  diflUculty.  The 
male  has  a  powerful  voice,  but  hardly  supportable,  ex- 
cept in  the  woods,  or  chanipaign  country.  It  commences 
Its  notes  from  the  first  fine  days  in  the  month  of  Pebru- 
ary,  and  continues  to  sing  until  the  fine  season  Is  pretty 
well  advanced ;  it  sings  one  of  the  longest  of  any  of  our 
birds.  The  love  season  begins  early  with  the  blackbird, 
and  it  Is  not  rare  to  see  young  ones  at  the  commence- 
ment of  May.  This  species  has  two  or  three  broods 
every  year;  it  builds  its  nest  in  thick  bushes,  at  a 
moderate  height,  or  in  the  old  trunks  of  headless  trees, 
covered  with  ivy;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  small  roots, 
and  dried  herbs,  bound  together  with  clay,  and  the 
interior  Is  furnished  with  the  softest  materials.  The 
male  and  female  work  together  at  Its  construction  with 
so  much  assiduity,  that  we  are  assured  that  eight  days 
are  sufiicient  for  the  finishing  of  the  work.  When  it  is 
finished,  the  female  deposits  in  it  from  four  to  fire  eggs, 
of  a  bluish-green,  with  rusty-coloured  spots,  frequent, 
and  not  very  distinct  She  hatches  them  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  she  sometimes  sufibrs  herself  to  be  caught 
with  the  hand  on  the  nest. 

These  birds  are  sought  after,  and  brought  up  in  cap- 
tivity for  their  song,  and  more  especially  for  their  power 
of  Improving  it,  of  retaining  the  airs  which  they  are 
taught,  and  imiuting  those  which  they  hear.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  bringing  them  up  should  take  them 
in  the  nest,  when  they  are  feathered,  and  feed  them  at 
first  with  a  liquid  paste,  composed  of  steeped  bread, 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bruised  hempseed,  and  afterwards  with 
sheep's- heart,  minced  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  dif- 
ferent fruiU  and  berries.  They  must  not  be  shut  up 
with  other  birds,  for,  naturally  uneasy  and  petulant, 
they  will  pursue  and  torment  them  continually,  unles^  in 
very  large  aviaries,  filled  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  In 
this  way,  indeed,  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
their  own  nests,  and  bringing  up  their  young,  if  they 
are  provided  with  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  the  proper 
aliment  To  succeed  completely.  It  Is  necessary  to 
abstain  from  approaching  the  brood  while  the  little  ones 
are  not  entirely  fledged,  for  otherwi«e  the  old  ones  will 
either  abandon  or  devour  them.  The  blackbirds  are 
very  food  of  bathing  themselves;  they  must,  therefore, 
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toned  warbler  of  the  woods ;  bat  it  is  rather 
unpleasant  in  a  cage,  being  loud  and  deafen, 
ing.  It  lays  four  or  five  bluish  eggs,  in  a 
nest  usually  built  at  the  stump  of  some  old 

hare  plenty  of  waUr,  which  contiibotes  not  a  little  to 
their  gaiety.  Their  moulting  commences  at  the  end  of 
summer,  and  is  so  complete,  that  some  are  frequently 
seen  at  that  period  with  the  bead  entirely  divested  of 
feathers.  At  this  epoch  they  cease  to  sing,  and,  gener- 
ally, near  its  termination  they  proceed  to  migrate.  Some 
few,  however,  are  observed  to  remain  the  winter:  they 
then  inhabit  hedges  and  the  thickest  woods,  seeking 
those  where  tliere  are  warm  springs  and  evergreen 
trees,  as  much  for  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  sustenance.  They  come  at  this 
season  into  gardens,  and  feed  on  snails ;  they  even  seek 
them  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and  know  very  well  how  to 
break  the  shell  and  extract  the  animal.  Their  flesh  is 
considered  very  delicate  during  the  vintage  time  in  wine 
countries,  and  is  as  much  in  request  as  that  of  thrushes ; 
but  it  grows  bitter  when  they  feed  only  oo  juniper, 
berries,  ivy-berries,  and  other  such  fruits.  It  is  said  to 
have  some  medicinal  properties,  and  to  be  good  in  fluxes 
and  dysenteries.  Nevertheless,  ulcerated  and  hemorr- 
hoidal patients  should  abstain  from  it ;  the  oil  in  which 
blackbirds  are  cooked  is  much  recommended  by  foreign 
physicians,  in  cases  of  sciatica ;  and  the  dung  of  these 
birds,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  is  said  to  clear  the  skin,  and 
disperse  redness  and  blotches,  if  constantly  used. 

Though  these  birds  are  very  distrustful  and  subtle, 
they  give  easily  into  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  them, 
provided  the  fowler  be  invisible.  A  method  of  taking 
them,  \vell  known  to  shepherds  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  consists  in  making  a  little  hole  in  the 
ground,  about  five  inches  broad,  eight  long,  and  nine 
deep.  In  the  bottom  are  placed  various  berries,  or 
earth-worms,  attached  to  a  littto  stick  with  a  thread,  or 
transfixed  through  the  body  with  long  horns.  If  other 
birds  are  wanted  to  be  taken,  grains  and  other  aliments 
are  cast  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  especially  those  of 
which  they  eat  in  preference.  They  then  take  a  piece 
o(  turf,  a  tile,  or  a  stone  of  the  size  of  the  hole,  and 
place  them  on  a  sort  of  figure  of  4,  so  arranged  on  the 
hole  that  the  bird  cannot  come  to  the  bait  without  touch- 
ing the  stick,  and  making  the  coverlet  fall,  which  shuts 
them  up  in  the  hole.  To  draw  the  blackbirds  more 
effectually,  a  Ume  one  is  sometimes  fixed  at  the  side  of 
the  snare,  either  on  a  stick,  or  otherwise.  This  method 
succeeds  well  in  winter,  when  the  birds  are  pressed  for 
food,  and  will  go  any  where  in  search  of  it. 

Nothing  so  opposite  as  white  and  black ;  yet  we  see 
the  first  colour  pass  abruptly  into  the  second,  without 
gdng  through  the  Intermediate  shades.  Blackbirds, 
crows,  and  other  birds  of  the  same  hue,  present  examples 
of  this  every  day.  Among  the  accidental  varieties  of 
this  species,  we  find  some  completely  white,  including 
even  the  bill  and  feet.  Some  have  these  parts  yellow, 
others  have  the  bill  red.  Individuals  have  been  ob- 
served,  whose  entire  plumage  was  of  a  yellowish-rose 
colour,  with  the  bill  and  feet  yellow.  On  some  speci- 
mens the  head  alone  is  white,  with  three  oblong  black 
spots  placed  behind  the  eyes;  the  iris^  the  beak,  and  the 
feet  are  yellow.  Others  are  varied  with  black  and 
white,  in  transversal  spots  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
longitudinal  underneath;  some  have  the  wings  and  tail 
only  as  white  as  snow:  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a 
fine  black.  Finally,  young  ones  are  sometimes  seen 
which  have  the  alar  and  caudal  quills  white  from  their 
origin,  and  for  half  their  length. 

The  Ring.OuMel  is  decidedly  a  different  species  from 
the  last  To  say  nothing  of  the  plumage,  &c.,  its  habits 
and  manners  are  diflerent;  its  usual  cry  is  er,  cr,  cr. 
In  spring  its  song  is  less  loud  than  that  iH  the  common 


hawthorn,  well  plastered  on  the  inside  witb 
clay,  straw,  and  hair. 

Fleasing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be, 
the  blue-bird,  described  by  Bellonios,  is  in 


blackbird,  and  varied  with  sweet  and  melodious  i 
It  is  a  bird  of  passage  with  us,  and  is  never  seen  but  in 
spring  and  autumn.  It  does  not  alwajrs  purone  in  iu 
migrations  a  regular  route ;  it  usually  follows  the  dnin* 
of  mountains,  and  particularly  seeks  hedges,  where  fry 
is  abundant,  of  the  berries  of  which  it  Is  espedeUy  lendL 
It  is  seen  regulaiiy  enough  iu  the  months  of  April  and 
October,  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighboarboed  cf 
Rouen.  It  sometimes  remains  there  during  the  entin 
summer,  but  very  rarely.  These  blackbirds  i^ipeer  te 
travel  in  £smilies  only,  for  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
twelve  are  seen  together.  They  do  not  quit  the  hedges, 
and  prefer  those  which  are  on  the  summit  of  moontaias^ 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods.  In  both  seasons,  their 
passage  does  not  continue  for  mora  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days;  for  all  this  time  they  are  excessively  fat, 
and  their  flesh  is  very  delicate  eating.  These  birds  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  as  fat  in  spring  as  in 
autumn,  while  the  reverse  is  altogether  the  case  with  the 
other  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  indeed  with  nil  ether 
small  birds,  which  are  very  fat  in  autumn,  and  qoite 
lean  in  spring.  Less  distrustful  than  the  cemmeo 
blackbirds,  the  ousels  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached 
without  difficulty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  ar« 
not  very  easily  caught  In  snares.  Still  it  would  appear 
that  they  might  be  taken  without  much  trouble  in  tlit 
spider-nets  &at  we  have  described ;  as  whenever  they 
are  pursued  they  stick  constantly  to  the  hedges,  prafcr- 
ring  those  which  are  in  a  right  line,  and  q^ttlng  ease 
only,  cast  themselves  Into  the  succeeding. 

This  species  is  common  in  all  the  hi(^  mcuntaine  of 
England  and  Scotland,  of  Sweden,  Auvergne,  Savef,' 
Switserland,  and  Greece.  It  also  inhabiU  the  meun- 
tain  chain  of  the  Vosges,  where  it  nestles  on  the  fir- 
trees.  It  also  places  its  nest  at  times,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  either  oo  a  rock  covered  with 
bushes  and  large  brian,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  very  thick 
bush ;  branches,  roots  of  heath,  and  moss  heaped  te- 
gather  without  order  form  the  buis  of  the  nest,  Uie  eat- 
side  of  which  is  furnished  with  thick  weeds,  and  the 
Inside  with  day  mixed  with  filaments  of  roots  and  dried 
leaves:  fine  and  soft  plants  form  the  bed,  on  which  the 
female  lays  four  eggs,  of  the  same  size  uid  colour  with 
those  of  the  common  blackbird,  but  very  remarkable  ibr 
the  large  reddish  spots  with  which  they  are  marked. 

The  Back-tkrtukes  (as  their  name  indicates)  are  in- 
habitants of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  rstreats:  oontlnuaUy 
on  their  guard,  they  do  not  hestitate  to  stand  in  expeeed 
places.  They  are  frequently  seen  at  some  distance  Iroin 
their  haunts,  perched  on  large  stones;  but  they  are  veiy 
difficult  to  approach,  and  very  rarely  stop  within  range 
of  gun-shot  When  they  are  advanced  upon  a  little  too 
much,  they  are  off  to  another  stone,  and  always  ciieose 
one  where  they  can  have  a  full,  commanding  view  of  all 
that  surrounds  them.  These  birds  are  not  a  bad  eau 
able,  but  they  are  still  more  in  estimation  for  their  voice, 
which  Is  sweet  and  varied,  approaching  the  tones  of  the 
black- headed  warbler.  Their  throat  is  so  flexible,  that 
they  quickly  appropriate  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  the 
airs  of  music.  A  little  before  sunrise,  and  at  surmC, 
they  utter  the  loudest  sounds.  During  the  day  their 
song  amounts  to  little  more  than  chirping;  but  in  tLe 
middle  of  the  night,  if  their  cage  be  approached  with  a 
light,  they  begin  to  sing  dlrscUy.  The  extreme  dis- 
tnistfulness  of  these  birds  naturally  leads  them  to  choose 
the  most  inaccessible  places  for  the  security  of  tiieir 
young  family.  They  make  their  nests  in  the  hoies  of 
rocks  and  attach  them  also  to  the  roofs  of  caverns.    It  is 
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evetj  respect  hr  superior.  This  beautiful 
animal  entirely  resembles  a  blackbird  in  all 
but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  there  chooses  the 

nut  without  mach  risk  and  labour  that  their  young  brood 
can  be  got  at ;  and  eren  when  the  robber  arrires  at  the 
place,  a  sure  danger  awaits  him  of  having  his  eyes 
plucked  out  by  these  birds,  which  are  not  less  courage- 
tius  than  distrustful,  and  will  defend  their  young  with 
desperate  obstinacj.  Their  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, of  a  grBeniBh4>lue. 

The  rote-coiomrtd  Blackbird  pleases  the  eye  by  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  but  it  also  possesses 
other  qualities  far  more  valuable.  It  is  a  great  destroyer 
of  grssshoppera,  locusts,  &c.  of  which  it  devours  an  in- 
credible number  every  day  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
east.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  who  called  it 
Setemdda,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  when  these  scourges, 
more  destructive  to  the  productions  of  the  earth  than 
hail  and  tempest,  devastated  the  country.  Even  at 
present,  the  Arabs,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Aleppo  are  accustomed  by  superstitious  practices  to 
invoke  this  bird,  which  they  call  the  Samarmar^  to 
come  to  the  succour  of  the  crops,  which  are  attacked  by 
myriads  of  locusts.  The  Turks  esteem  it  a  sacred  bird, 
and  win  not  suffer  it  to  be  killed  in  their  presence.  It 
woald  be  well  if  their  example  was  more  generally 
imitated  with  respect  to  all  birds  that  render  similar 
tenrices  to  mankind.  It  would  appear  that  this  black, 
bird  has  no  song,  at  least  ornithologists  and  travellers 
make  no  mention  of  it.  According  to  Forskel,  its  cry 
is  beard  at  a  great  distance,  and  may  be  expressed  thus: 
fr,  tr,  tr.  This  species  appears  spread  through  the 
hottest  and  coldest  parts  of  the  old  continent.  Forskel 
has  seen  it  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Aleppo,  in  July  and  August.  Le  Vaillant  has 
met  with  it  in  Africa,  as  high  as  24^  south  latitude . 
It  has  been  sent  into  this  country  from  Bengal.  Pallas 
baa  fbond  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  mountainous 
vieinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  it  nestles.  Very  nume- 
rous flocks  of  these  birds  traversed  Provence  and  Pied- 
moot,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  They  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Lapland,  are  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  near  Astracan,  and  along  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Volga.  They  pass  every  year  in  large  flocks  into 
the  southern  part  of  Russia.  The  rose-coloured  black- 
birds, which  are  seen  on  the  continent,  come  only  dur. 
ing  the  passage  time  of  other  birds ;  at  this  period  many 
are  observed  in  Burgundy.  Klein  assures  us,  that  tliey 
have  a  name  in  Spanish,  which  indicates  that  they  are 
known  in  Spain.  Aldrovandus,  the  first  naturalist  who 
has  mentiooed  these  birds,  informs  us,  that  they  some. 
timet  appear  in  the  plains  of  Bologna,  where  the  fowlers 
call  them  sea-starlings.  They  perch  on  dunghills, 
grow  very  fat,  and  tlusir  flesh  is  good  eating.  They 
have  been  sometimes  seen  in  this  country. 

The  MockingtAruih,  properly  so  called,  or  Mocking- 
hird,  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  talent  which  it 


posaeAsefl  of  imitating  the  cries  and  a  part  of  the  song  of 


most  craggy  rocks  and  the  most  frightful 
precipices  for  its  residence.  As  it  is  rarely 
caught,  it  is  in  high  estimation  even  in  the 
countries  where  it  breeds,  but  still  more  valu. 


other  birds;  but  it  does  not  give  a  ctricatured  imita. 
tion  of  those  foreign  sounds  its  denomination  would 
appear  to  indicate  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  imitates  it  is 
only  to  embellish.  The  cries  and  half-phrases  with  which 
it  enriches  its  own  naturally  varied  song,  have  occa- 
sioned the  aborigines  of  Mexico  to  give  it  a  name  far 
more  appropriate  and  more  justly  applicable,  that  of 
CencontiatolUf  which  means  four  hundred  Umguaget, 
This  bird  not  only  sings  with  taste,  and  without  mono- 
tony, but  also  with  action  and  animation.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  first  of  singing  birds ;  but  to  place  it  above 
the  nightingale,  with  Fernandez,  Nieremberg,  and 
others,  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  have  never  heard, 
or  who  have  entirely  forgotten  the  song  of  that  delight, 
ful  bird.  The  voice  of  the  mocking-thrush  is  more  loud 
and  powerful,  but  by  no  means  so  agreeable  within  a 
certain  distance.  Its  song  has  little  of  the  softness, 
delicacy,  and  plaintive  tenderness  that  so  peculiarly 
characterize  the  nightingale  during  the  season  of  love. 
As  there  is  no  bird  among  the  Americans  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  mocking-bird,  it  is  nut  astonishing  that 
they  should  have  exalted  it  into  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  and  raised  it  above  all  other  birds.  They 
have,  however,  exaggerated  its  talents,  in  stating  that  it 
can  imitate  completely,  and  in  all  their  parts,  the  song 
of  other  birds,  the  cries  of  diflerent  quadrupeds,  the 
crying  of  infants,  the  laughter  of  a  young  girl,  and  in 
being  able  to  repeat  entire  airs  on  the  same  key  in 
which  it  has  heard  them.  It  does  not  possess  the 
imitative  talent  to  this  degree,  even  in  captivity.  The 
mewing  of  the  cat,  however,  it  takes  ofi*  so  completely 
as  to  deceive  any  ear.    (See  note  at  page  146.) 

This  bird  is  very  common  in  St  Domingo,  where 
it  is  called  the  nightingale ;  but  there  it  possesses  none 
of  those  qualities  so  much  vaunted  in  North  America. 
Its  song,  however,  is  the  same.  It  frequents  the 
savannahs,  delights  to  be  near  habitations,  and  seems  to 
love  the  society  of  man,  the  sight  of  whom  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  excite  it  to  sing.  This  bird  moves  the  tall  up 
and  down,  and  often  carries  it  in  a  raised  position:  at 
such  times  its  wings  are  pendant.  Bold  and  courage- 
ous, the  mocking-thrush  is  frequently  at  war  with  the 
pipMs,  and  forces  the  little  birds  of  prey  to  quit  the 
places  which  it  has  adopted  for  its  own  abode,  especially 
during  the  hatching-time.  It  places  its  nest  on  trees 
of  middle  size,  or  in  thick  bushes,  gives  it  a  similar 
form  to  that  of  the  missel,  and  furnishes  the  base  with- 
out with  thorny  branches.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
spotted  with  red  points  on  a  white  ground,  which  points 
are  larger  towards  towards  the  thick  end  than  elsewhere. 
It  feeds  on  insects  and  diflerent  berries.  It  is  brought 
up  in  cages,  but  to  preserve  It,  it  must  be  taken  in  the 
nest,  and  its  tastes  and  wants  be  carefully  studied  and 
administered  to.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  continue 
to  sing  many  years.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  redwing, 
and  the  female  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  male. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Loriots  or  Orioles. 

The  Oriole,  properly  so  called,  and  golden  Oriole  of 
Latham,  comes  into  France  about  the  middle  of  spring, 
and  quits  in  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  in  Africa.  It 
migrates  at  uncertain  periods  into  England  and  Sweden. 
On  their  arrival,  the  male  and  female  soon  couple,  and 
place  their  nest  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  of  very 
elevated  trees.  This  nest  is  constructed  with  much  art 
and  industry:  it  is  sttached  to  the  bifurcation  of  two 
small  branches ;  the  birds  enlace  around  the  two  branches, 
which  form  this  bifurcation,  long  threads  of  straw,  flax, 
or  wool,  some  of  which  going  right  from  one  branch  to 
another,  form  the  edge  of  the  nest  in  front,  and  the 
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able  when  carried  from  home.  It  not  only 
whistles  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  but 
speaks  with  an  articulate  distinct  voice.  It 
is  so  docile,  and  observes  all  things  with  such 
diligence,  that  though  waked  at  midnight  by 
any  of  the  family,  it  will  speak  and  whistle  at 
the  word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about  the 
beginning  of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black, 
which  changes  to  its  original  hue  on  the  first 
approaches  of  spring.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
deep  holes,  in  very  high  and  inaccessible 
solitudes,  and  removes  it  not  only  from  the 
accesses  of  man,  but  also  hides  it  with  sur- 
prising  cunning  from  the  shammoy  and  other 
wild  beasts  that  might  annoy  its  young. 

The  manner  of  taking  this  beautiful  bird 
is  said  to  be  this.  The  fowlers,  either  by 
chance  or  by  lying  in  wait,  having  found  out 
the  place  where  it  builds,  take  with  them  a 
strong  stilt  or  stake,  such  as  the  climbers  of 
rocks  make  use  of  to  assist  them  in  their 
ascent  With  the  assistance  of  this,  they 
mount  where  an  indifferent  spectator  would 
think  it  impossible  to  ascend,  covering  their 
heads  at  the  same  time  to  ward  off  any 
danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or  stones  from 
above.  At  length,  with  extreme  toil  and 
danger,  having  arrived  at  the  nest,  they  draw 

others  penetrating  into  the  tissue  of  the  nest,  or  passing 
underneath  and  roiliiig  over  the  opposite  branch,  give 
solidity  to  the  vrork.  Between  the  exterior  and  interior, 
there  are  moss,  lichens,  and  other  similar  matters.  The 
interior  is  furnished  with  wool,  spiders'-webs,  the  silky 
nests  of  caterpillars,  and  feathers,  the  whole  united  and 
tissued  most  intimately  and  ingeniously  together.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
sprinkled  with  little  spots  of  a  blackish-brown,  and  more 
numerous  towards  the  thick  end.  Incubation  lasts  about 
oiie-and-twenty  days. 

The  song  of  the  oriole  is  tolerably  well  known,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  difTerent  names  imposed  upon  tlie 
bird,  according  as  the  hearers  have  thought  proper  to 
express  it,  or  as  they  believed  that  they  heard  It.  Some 
believe  that  it  always  cries  1  o,  yo,  yo,  syllables  which 
are  always  preceded  or  followed  by  a  sort  of  mewing, 
like  that  of  a  cat.  Otliers  that  it  pronounces  Oriot  or 
L&Hoi. 

The  oriole  is  not  easily  reared  in  captivity:  this, 
however,  may  be  adiieved,  and  even  the  old  ones  taken 
with  the  young  may  be  preserved  for  some  time,  if  they 
receive  plenty  of  Uiuse  fruits  of  which  they  are  particu. 
larly  fond.  As  to  the  young  taken  from  the  nest,  they 
are  fed  at  first  with  the  same  paste  which  is  given  to 
nightingales,  and  afterwards  with  fruits.  These  birds 
seldom  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity ;  they  most 
generally  perish,  from  a  species  of  gout  which  attacks 
them  in  the  feet  The  oriole  is  extremely  distrustful, 
and  very  difficult  of  approach.  Precaution  must  be 
used  when  it  is  intended  to  shoot  them,  as  they  fly  from 
tree  to  tree  for  a  long  time,  without  suilering  themselves 
to  remain  to  be  aimed  at.  They  can  be  attracted  by 
whistling  like  them,  but  it  must  be  well  done,  and  ex. 
actly  like  their  voice,  as,  otherwise,  they  will  fly  off 
immediately.  In  the  fruit  season  they  may  be  caught 
with  various  kinds  of  snares. — All  that  we  have  said  of 
the  habits  of  this  oriole  is  applicable  to  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  as  far  as  they  are  known. — Supplemeni  to 
ihe  English  Edition  qf  Cuvier*s  jIninuU  Kingdom, 


it  up  from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  usuail^ 
buried,  and  cherish  the  young  with  an  assi- 
duity equal  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain 
tbem.  It  produces  for  the  most  part  five 
young,  and  never  more ;  it  seldom  descends 
into  the  plain  country,  flies  swifter  than  a 
blackbird,  and  uses  the  same  food. 

The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  make  but  a 
short  stay  in  this  country.  With  us  they  are 
insipid  tuneless  birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and 
excessively  watchful  to  preserve  the  general 
safety.  All  their  season  of  music  and  plea- 
sure is  employed  in  the  more  northern  cli- 
mates,  where  they  sing  most  delightfully, 
perched  among  the  forests  of  maples,  with 
which  those  countries  abound.  They  build 
their  nests  in  hedges;  and 'lay  six  bluish-green 
eggs  spotted  with  black. 

The  stare,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
this  tribe  by  the  glossy  green  of  its  feathers  in 
some  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in 
hollow  trees,  eaves  of  houses,  towers,  ruins, 
cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the  sea.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale  greenish  ash* 
colour,  and  makes  its  nest  of  straw,  small  fibres 
of  roots,  and  such  like.  Its  voice  is  rougher  than 
the  rest  of  this  kind  :  but  what  it  wants  in  the 
melody  of  its  note,  it  compensates  by  the  faci- 
lity  with  which  it  is  taught  to  speak.  Is 
winter  these  birds  assemble  in  vast  nocks,  and 
feed  upon  worms  and  insects.  At  the  approach 
of  spring  they  assemble  in  the  fields  as  if  in 
consultation  together,  and  for  three  or  foui 
days  seem  to  take  no  nourishment :  the  greater 
part  leave  the  country ;  the  rest  breed  berei 
and  bring  up  their  young.' 


>  The  StarUng  is  widely  dispersed   through   Greal 
Britain,  occurring  as  numerously  in  the  Orkney  atid 


Shetland  isles  as  in  the  southern  |>aru  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  autumnal  and  byemal  months,  these  birds  gather 
in  immense  flocks,  and  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
fenny  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  roost  among  the  reeds.  Before  they  retire  to  rest, 
they  perform  various  manoeuvres  in  the  air,  the  whole 
frequently  describing  rapid  revolutions  round  a  rommoo 
centre.  This  peculiar  flight  will  sometimes  continue 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  before  they  become  finally  settled 
for  the  night.  Upon  the  approach  fiS  spring  they  pair, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  country. — They  build  in 
the  holes  of  trees,  or  in  ruinous  buildings,  making  an 
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To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  a  hun- 
dred  other  birds  of  nearly  the  thrush  size,  and 
living  like  them  upon  fruits  and  berries. 
Words  could  not  afford  variety  enough  to  des. 
cribe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the 
foreign  birds  of  the  thrush  kind.  The  bril- 
liant green  of  the  emerald,  the  flaming  red  of 


vtleM  nest  of  dry  grass  or  \\mj,  on  which  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a  bloith-greoo  colour,  are  deposited.— Their  food 
principally  consists  of  worms  and  other  iasecti;  but  they 
%lee  eat  gn^n  and  various  seeds.  The  starling  is  a  very 
Imitalive  bird,  and,  when  tamed,  may  be  taught  to  arti> 
culate  verj  distinctly,  and  to  whistle  tunes  with  much 
predsioa.  In  its  wild  state  even,  it  may  frequently  be 
beard  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  cries  of  different  birds 
and  animals.  Its  own  peculiar  notes  are  a  shrill  whistle, 
and  chattering  kind  of  noise.  It  is  liound  tluxNighout 
Europe ;  and  the  same  species  appears  to  be  common 
also  in  Asia,  as  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Nepaul  that 
are  precisely  similar.— Starlings  are  often  seen  in  com. 
pany  with  rooks,  pigeons,  and  jackdaws. 

The  retUwinffed  StarHmgf  of  jiwteHem,  though  gener. 
ally  migratory  in  the  States  north  of  Maryland,  are  Sound 
during  winter  in  immense  flocks,  sometimes  associated 
with  the  purple  grakles,  and  often  by  themselves,  along 
the  whole  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolinas, 
iffeorgia,  and  Louisiana,  particularly  near  the  sea  coast, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rice  and  com  fields.  In 
tiM  months  of  January  and  Februaiy,  (says  Wilson,) 
while  passing  through  the  former  of  these  countries,  I 
was  firequently  entertiined  with  the  aerial  evolutions  of 
these  great  bodies  of  starif  ngs.  Sometimes  they  appeared 
driving  about  like  an  enormous  Uack  cloud  carried 
belpre  the  wind,  varying  its  shape  every  moment.  Some- 
times suddenly  rising  from  tlie  fields  around  me  with  a 
noise  like  thunder ;  while  the  glittering  of  innumerable 
wings  of  the  brightest  vermilion  amid  the  black  cloud 
they  formed,  produced  on  these  occasions  a  very  striking 
and  splendid  eflect.  Then  deectnding  like  a  torrent,  and 
covering  the  branches  of  some  detached  grove,  or  clump 
of  trees,  the  whole  congregated  multitude  commenced 
one  general  concert  or  chonis,  that  I  have  plainly  dis- 
tinguished at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  and, 
when  listened  to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about  a 
ipsarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  slight  breeas  of  wind  to  swell 
and  soften  the  flow  of  its  cadences,  was  to  me  grand, 
and  even  sublime.  The  whole  season  of  winter,  that, 
with  most  birds,  is  past  in  struggling  to  sustain  life  in 
ailent  melancholy,  is,  with  the  red-winp,  one  continued 
carnival.  The  profuse  Meanings  of  the  old  rice,  com, 
and  buckwheat  fiekis,  supply  them  with  abundant  food, 
at  once  ready  and  nutritious;  and  the  intermediate  time 
i«  inent  either  In  aerial  manosuvret,  or  in  grand  vocal 
perrarmanees,  as  If  solicitous  to  supply  the  absence  of 
aa  the  tuneful  summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the  dejected 
fiice  ef  nature  with  their  whole  combined  powers  oif  har. 
mony.  Before  the  beginning  ef  September,  these  flocks 
iiave  become  numerous  and  rormidable ;  and  tlie  young 
ears  ef  mtAxe,  or  Indian  com,  being  then  in  their  soft 
•ooeulent,  milky  state,  present  a  temptation  that  cannot 
be  resisted.  Reinforced  by  numerous  and  daily  flocks 
from  all  parts  of  the  interior,  they  pour  down  on  the  low 
eoentries  in  prodigious  multitudes.  Here  tliey  are  seen, 
like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  and  driving  over  the  mea. 
dows  and  devoted  com  fiekis,  darkening  the  air  with 
their  numliers.  Then  commences  the  woric  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  com,  the  husks  of  which,  tliough  composed 
of  numerous  envelopements  of  closely  wrapt  leaves,  are 
eoon  completely  or  partially  torn  off;  while  from  all 
quarters  myriacb  contione  to  pour  down  like  a  tempest, 
blackening  half  an  acre  at  a  time ;  and,  K  not  disturbed, 
repeat  their  depredations  till  little  remains  but  the  cob 
and  the  shrivelled  ikius  of  the  grain ;  what  little  is  left 
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the  nibj,  the  parple  of  the  amethyst,  or  the 
bright  blue  of  the  sapphire,  could  not,  by  the 
most  artful  combination,  show  any  thing  so 
truly  lively  or  delightful  to  the  sight,  as  the 
feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the  tautotal. 
Passing,  therefore,  o?er  these  beautiful,  but 
little  known,  birds,  I  will  only  mention  the 

of  the  tender  ear,  being  exposed  to  the  rains  and  wea. 
ther,  is  generally  muc^  Injured.  All  the  attacks  and 
havoc  made  at  this  time  among  them  with  the  gun, 
and  by  the  hawks,— several  species  of  which  are  their 
constant  attendants, — lias  little  effect  on  the  remainder. 
When  the  hawks  make  a  sweep  among  them,  they  sud- 
denly open  on  all  sides,  but  rarely  in  time  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  victims;  and,  though  repeatedly  fired  at, 
with  mortal  effect,  they  only  remove  from  one  field  te 
an  adjoining  one,  or  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  in- 
closure.  Prom  dawn  to  nearly  sunset,  this  open  and 
daring  devastation  is  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor;  and  a  farmer,  who  has  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  com,  would  require  iialf-^^Mknen  men  at  least, 
with  guns,  to  guard  it ;  and  even  then,  ail  their  vigi- 
lance and  activity  would  not  prevent  a  good  tithe  uf  it 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbirds.  The  Indians, 
who  usually  plant  their  com  in  one  general  field,  keep 
the  whole  young  boys  of  the  village  all  day  patrolling 
round  and  among  it;  and  each  behig  furnished  with  bow 
and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  very  expert,  they  gener* 
ally  contrive  to  destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  To 
compensate  their  consumption  of  com  in  autumn,  their 
general  food  in  spring,  as  well  as  during  the  eariy  part 
of  summer,  consists  of  grub-worms,  caterpillars,  and 
various  other  larva,  the  sUent,  but  deadly  enemies  of 
all  vegetation,  and  whoee  secret  and  insidious  attacks  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  husbandman  than  the  com< 
bined  forces  of  the  whole  feathered  tribes  together.  For 
these  vermin,  the  starlings  search  with  great  diligence ; 
in  the  ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  orchards,  and 
meadows,  as  well  as  among  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms ; 
aud,  from  thehr  known  voracity,  the  multitudes  of  these 
insects  which  they  destrmr  must  be  immense.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  (continues  Wilson)  by  a  short  computation ; 
If  we  suppose  each  bird,  on  an  average,  to  devour  fifty 
of  these  larvae  in  a  day  (a  very  modente  allowance),  a 
single  pair.  In  four  nuNiths,  the  usual  time  such  food  is 
souglit  after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve  thousand. 
It  is  believed,  that  not  less  than  a  million  pair  of  these 
birds  are  distributed  over  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States  in  summer  ;  whose  food  being  nearly  the  same, 
woukl  swell  the  amount  of  vermin  destroyed  to  twelve 
thousand  millions.  But  the  number  cf  young  birds 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  double  that  ef  their  parents ; 
and,  as  these  are  constantly  fed  on  larvn  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  making  only  the  same  allowance  for  them  as  for 
the  old  ones,  Uielr  share  wouk)  amount  to  four  thoiAand 
two  hundred  mllliens ;  making  a  crand  total  of  sixteen 
thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  noxious  insects  de- 
stroyed in  the  space  of  four  months  by  this  single  species ! 
The  combined  revages  of  such  a  hideous  host  of  vermin 
woukl  be  sufficient  to  spread  famine  and  desolation  over 
a  wide  extent  of  the  richest  and  best  cnltivated  country 
on  earth.  AU  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is,  however,  supposition,  founded  on  known  and  ac- 
knowledged facts.  I  have  never  dissected  any  of  these 
birds  In  spring  without  receiving  the  most  striking  and 
satisfactory  proofe  of  these  facts ;  and  though,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  it  is  Impossible  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  araoimt  of  the  benefits'  derived  by  agriculture  from 
this,  and  many  other  species  of  eur  birds,  yet  in  the 
present  case,  I  cannot  resist  the  belief,  that  the  serrioes 
of  this  specfos,  in  spring,  are  far  more  important  and 
beneficial  than  the  value  of  all  that  portion  of  com  which 
a  careful  and  active  farmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it 
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American  mock-bird,  the  favourite  songster 
of  a  region,  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in 
tlie  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  the  sweet* 
ness  of  their  notes. 

This  valuable  bird  does  not  seem  to  vie 
with  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  that  country 
in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  content  with 
qualifications  that  endear  it  to  mankind  much 
more.  It  is  but  a  plain  bird  to  thr  eye,  about 
the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  white  and  gray  colour, 
and  a  reddish  bill  It  is  possessed  not  only 
of  its  own  natural  notes,  which  are  musical 
and  solemn,  but  it  can  assume  the  tone  of 
every  other  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the  wolf 
to  the  raven.  It  seems  even  to  sport  itself  in 
leading  them  astray.  It  will,  at  one  time, 
allure  the  lesser  birds  with  the  call  of  their 
malesy  and  then  terrify  them,  when  they  have 
come  near,  with  the  screams  of  the  eagle. 
There  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  but  it  can 
mimick  ;  and  there  is  none  that  it  has  not,  at 
times,  deceived  by  its  call.  But,  not  like 
such  as  we  usually  see  famed  for  mimicking 
with  us,  and  which  have  no  particular  merit 
of  their  own,  the  mock-bird  is  ever  surest  to 
please  when  it  is  most  itself.  At  those  times 
it  usually  frequents  the  houses  of  the  Ameri- 
can planters;  and,  sitting  all  night  on  the 
chimney-top,  pours  forth  the  sweetest  and  the 
most  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It 
would  seem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that  the 
deficiency  of  most  other  song-birds  in  that 
country,  is  made  up  by  this  bird  alone.  They 
often  build  their  nests  in  the  fruit-trees  about 
houses,  feed  upon  berries  and  other  fruits,  and 
are  easily  rendered  domestic' 


^  Wilson's  description  of  the  American  mockingJdrd 
is  extremely  animated  ;  but,  in  his  euthusiasm,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  somewhat  exaggerated  tlie  qualities  of 
the  litUe  mimic.  (See  page  143,  anU,  Note.)  "The 
voice  of  the  mocking.bird,"  says  the  great  American 
ornithologist,  "  is  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable 
of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  dear  mellow  tones 
of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald 
eagle.  In  measure  and  accents  he  faithfully  follows  his 
originals,  while  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he 
greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  woods,  on  a 
dewy  moniing,  his  song  rises  above  every  competitor, 
for  the  others  seem  merely  as  inferior  accompanimenU. 
His  own  notes  are  bold  and  fiill,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions  of 
two,  three,  or  at  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  ex- 
pressed  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued 
with  undiminished  ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
at  a  time.  While  singing,  he  expands  his  wings  and 
his  tail,  glistening  with  white,  keeping  time  to  his  own 
music,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action  is  no  less 
lascinating  than  his  song.  He  sweeps  round  with 
enthusiastic  ecstasy,  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away ;  he  bounds  aloft,  as  Bartram  says, 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recal 
his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.  A 
bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill ;  each  striving 
to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations. 
He  often  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  even  birds  them- 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE,  AND  OTHEB  SOFT- 
BILLED  SONG-BIRDS. 

Thb  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among 
the  moderns  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  ancients,  who  undertook  to  de- 
scribe beautiful  nature,  has  contributed  to 
raise  its  reputation.  *'  The  nightuigale,"  says 
Pliny,  '*  that,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights,  lud 
in  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her  note 
without  intermission,  deserves  our  attention 
and  wonder.  How  surprising  that  so  great  a 
voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a  body !  such  per- 
severance  in  so  minute  an  animal!  With 
what  a  musical  propriety  are  the  sounds  it 
produces  modulated !  The  note  at  one  time 
drawn  out  with  a  lone  breath,  now  stealing 
off  into  a  different  cadence,  now  interrupted 
by  a  break,  then  changing  into  a  new  note  by 
an  unexpected  transition;  now  seeming  to 
renew  the  same  strain,  then  deceiving  expec- 
tation!  She  sometimes  seems  to  murmur 
within  herself;  full,  deep,  sharp,  nvift,  draw- 
ling, trembling ;  now  at  the  top,  the  middle, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  scale!  In  short,  in 
that  little  bill  seems  to  reside  all  the  melody 
which  man  has  vainly  laboured  to  bring  frera 
a  variety  of  musical  instruments.  Some  even 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  different  song  from 
the  rest,  and  contend  with  each  other  with 
great  ardour.  The  bird  overcome  is  then  seen 
only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  life." 

This  most  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe 
visits  England  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
leaves  us  in  August.  It  is  found  but  in  some 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  being 

selves  are  sometimea  imposed  upon  by  this  admirable 
mimic.  In  confinement  he  loses  litUe  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  C»ar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  cries  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  heo  hurries  about, 
with  feathers  on  end,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him,  though  it  be  of  considerable 
length,  with  great  accuracy.  He  runs  over  the  notes  of 
the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with  such  superior  exe- 
cution and  efiect,  thst  the  mortified  songsters  confess 
his  triumph  by  their  silence.  His  fondness  for  varietf, 
some  suppose  to  injure  his  song.  His  imitations  of  the 
brown  thrush  are  often  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks ;  and  his  exquisite  warblings  after  the  blue  bird, 
are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  or  the 
cackling  of  hens.  During  moonlight,  both  in  the  wild 
and  tame  state,  he  sings  tlie  whole  night  long.  The 
hunter%  in  their  night  excursions,  know  that  the  moon 
is  rising  the  instant  they  begin  to  hear  his  dellgfatAd 
solo.  Atter  Shakspeare,  Barrington  attributes  in  part 
the  exquisiteneas  of  the  nightingale's  song  to  the  sileoos 
of  the  night;  but  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  bird 
which,  in  the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and  often 
silences  aU  competition  ?  His  natural  notes  partake 
of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the  brown  thntth,  but 
they  are  more  sweet,  more  expressive,  more  varied,  and 
uttered  with  greater  rapidity./-^  t 
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totally  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
North  Wales.  They  frequent  thick  hedges 
and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they  are  rarely 
seen.  They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening, 
and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole  night. 
For  weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  they  sit 
upon  the  same  tree ;  and  Shakspeare  rightly 
describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the 
«une  place,  which  I  have  frequently  ob. 
served  she  seldom  departs  from.^ 

>  The  NighUngale. — "  The  nightingale,  whose  plum. 
t^  is  Ytrj  ordlDary,  it  scarcely  five  inches  long,  two 


and  t  half  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  But  in  confine- 
ment, when  it  is  well  led,  and  especially  when  it  has 
been  bred  from  the  nest,  it  is  commonly  larger,  reach- 
ing  sometimes  the  size  of  a  lark.  When  wild,  nightin- 
gales are  found  throughout  Europe,  ss  far  as  the  north  of 
Boglsnd,  and  the  nniddle  of  Sweden ;  in  all  Asia,  as  far 
as  the  temperate  regions  of  Siberia;  and  in  Africa,  on 
the  bsjiks  of  the  Nile.  They  every  where  choose  for 
their  residence  places  which  are  shady,  cool,  but  not 
cold,  such  as  woods,  thickets,  and  even  mere  hedges  in 
the  fieMfc  Grores,  thick  brambles,  tufted  bushes  near 
fields  and  meadows,  are  their  favourite  abodes.  They 
also  like  gardens  planted  with  untrimmed  elm-hedges, 
which  are  consequently  thick  and  bushy  down  to  the 
greund.  Their  principal  food  is  insects,  especially 
green  caterpillars,  of  which  they  clear  the  bushes  and 
trees,  butterflies,  files,  and  beetles,  and  the  grubs  of 
inseets  hid  among  moss  or  in  the  earth.  At  their  de- 
partare,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  they  also  eat  elder- 
berries and  cunants.  They  build  their  nests  in  a  grove 
or  orchard,  among  a  heap  of  branches,  or  in  a  thorn 
bush,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  surrounded  by  briars.  They 
are  easily  caught  with  limed  twigs,  or  nooses  and 
springs.  When  allowed  to  fly  freely  in  rooms,  they  do 
not  sing  so  well  as  in  cages,  which  should  be  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  size,  and  farmed  of  osiers. 

The  first  good  quality  of  a  nightingale  is  undoubtedly 
iti  fine  voice,  and  notes  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  de. 
Kribe.  The  nightingale  expresses  his  difierent  emo- 
tioQS  by  soluble  and  particular  tones.  The  most  un. 
nwaniDg  cry  when  he  is  alone  appears  to  be  a  simple 
whiide  jfisr,  but  if  the  syllable  err  is  added,  it  is  then  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female.  The  sign  of  displeasure 
or  fear  is  jto  repeated  rapidly  and  loudly  before  adding 
the  terminating  crr\  whilst  that  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  such,  for  example,  as  conjugal  endearments, 
or,  00  the  occasion  of  fiiiding  a  delicate  morsel,  is  a 
deep  tack  J  which  may  be  imitated  by  smacking  the 
tongue.  In  anger,  jealousy,  rivalry,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary event,  he  utters  hoarse  disagreeable  sounds, 
somewhat  like  a  jay  or  a  cat.  Lastly,  in  the  season  of 
{Ktfing,  when  the  male  and  female  entice  and  pursue 


From  Pliny's  description,  we  should  be  led 
to  believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a  persevering 
strain ;  but  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the 
nightingale  in  Italy,  yet,  in  our  hedges  in 
England,  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means 
so  liberal  of  her  music.  Her  note  is  soft, 
various,  and  interrupted ;  she  seldom  holds  it 
without  a  pause  above  the  time  that  one  can 
count  twenty.  The  nightingale's  pausing 
song  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for  this  bird's 
music  with  us,  which  is  more  pleasing  than 


each  other,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  to  its  base,  and  thence 
again  to  the  top,  a  gentle  subdued  warbling  is  all  that 
is  heard. 

Nature  has  granted  these  tones  to  both  sexes ;  but  the 
male  is  particularly  endowed  with  so  verji^triking  a 
musical  talent,  that  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  all  birds, 
and  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  king  of  songsters.  The 
strength  of  his  vocal  organ  is  indeed  wonderful ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  muscles  of  his  larynx  are  much 
more  powerful  than  those  of  any  other  bind.  But  it  is 
less  the  strength  than  the  compass,  flexibility,  pro- 
digious  variety,  and  harmony  of  his  voice,  which  malie 
it  so  admired  by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Sometimes 
dwelling  for  minutes  on  a  strain  composed  of  only  two 
or  three  melancholy  tones,  he  begins  in  an  under  voice, 
and  swelling  it  gradually  by  the  most  superb  crescendo 
to  the  highest  point  of  strength,  he  ends  it  by  a  dying 
cadence;  or  it  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  more 
brilliant  sounds,  terminated,  like  many  other  strains  of 
his  song,  by  some  detached  ascending  notes.  Twenty- 
four  diflerent  strains  or  couplets  may  be  reckoned  io 
the  song  of  a  fine  nightingale,  without  including  its 
delicate  little  variations;  for  among  these,  as  among 
other  musicians,  there  are  some  great  performers  and 
many  middling  ones.  This  song  is  so  articulate,  so 
speaking,  that  it  may  be  very  well  written.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  trial  which  1  have  made  on  tliat  of  a  night- 
ingale in  my  neighbourhood,  which  passes  for  a  very 
capital  singer:— 

7^i2,  iio{if  tio4f  tiou, 

Tio,  Ho,  US,  US,  HOf  tio,  tiOf  tut. 

Coutio,  ootttio,  eotthoycoutio. 

SquSy  mpto,  tquOf  iqno, 

Tzu,  tzu,  UMy  txu,  ixuy  izUy  tzUy  ixuy  ixm,  tti. 

Corror,  tiou,  tqua  pipiqui, 

Zoxo/xxaoxoxozfixozozoxoxo,  xirrhadmffi 

Tsitsisi,  tsissisisUisisisis, 

Dzorre,  dxorre,  dxorre,  dxorre^  U, 

TxaiUy  txatu,  txatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu.  ixatu,  dxt, 

IHo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dh^  dlo,  dlo,  dto, 

Qttio  tr  rnrirrr  itz, 

O^'  ^*' ^ h^i^*  ^^'  ^^'  ^*^'  ^*^'  ^' '  ^ 

Hagwrr,  ^urr  i^uipio  ! 

Coui,  eom,  com,  coui^  qui,  qui,  qui,  qui,  gai,  gui,  gui,  guL 

GoU  goU  aoll  goU  gtua  hadadoL 

Ckndgui,  norr,  ha  diadia  diU  a  ! 

Hezezezexes^xexexexexexezexexexexe  couar  ho  dxe  hoL 

Quia,  quutf  qwja,  ^uia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  U, 

Ki,  H,  kL  io,  'io,  to,  ioioioio  As. 

Lu  ly  li  Ui  lai  la  Uu  lo,  didl  to  9100. 

Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai  oouior  dzio  dxiopL 

If  we  could  understand  the  sense  of  these  words,  we 
should  doubtless  discover  the  expression  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  delightful  songster.  It  is  true  that  the 
nightingales  of  all  countrieSf  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north,  appear  to  sing  in  the  same  manner;  there  is, 
however,  as  has  been  already  observed,  so  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  perfection,  that  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  one  has  a  great  superiority  over 
another.      On  points  of  beauty,  however,  whore  the 
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the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  because  it  is 
heard  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest  are  silent 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale 
prepares  to  make  its  nest,  which  is  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  trees,  straw  and  moss.  The  nest 
bein^  very  eagerly  sought  after,  is  as  cun. 
ningly  secreted ;  so  that  but  very  few  of  them 
are  found  by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon 
these  pursuits.  It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of 
hedges,  where  the  bushes  are  thickest  and 
best  covered.  While  the  female  continues 
sitting,  the  male  at  a  good  distance,  but  al- 
ways  within  hearing,  cheers  the  patient  hour 
with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  short  interruption 
of  his  song,  often  gives  her  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  She  lays  four  or  five  eggs; 
of  which  but  a  part  in  our  cold  climate  come 
to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  ralher  the  fame,  of  this 
bird's  music,  has  induced  many  to  abridge  its 
liberty,  to  be  secured  of  its  song.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been  written 
concerning  it  in  our  country  consists  in  direc- 
tions how  to  manage  it  for  domestic  singing  ; 
while  the  history  of  the  bird  is  conOned  to 
dry  receipts  for  fitting  it  for  the  cage.  Its 
song,  however,  in  captivity,  is  not  so  very 
alluring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  from 
those  hedges  where  only  it  is  roost  pleasing, 

lensM  are  the  judges,  each  has  his  peculiar  taste.  If 
oiie  nightingale  has  the  talent  of  dwelling  agreeably  on 
bis  notes,  another  utters  his  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  a 
third  lengthens  out  his  sti-ain  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  a  fourth  excels  in  the  silveriness  of  his  roice.  All 
four  may  excel  in  their  style,  and  each  will  find  his 
admirer ;  and,  truly,  it  is  Tery  difficult  to  decide  which 
merits  the  palm  of  victory.  There  are,  however,  in. 
dividual)  so  very  superior  as  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of 
power  and  melody ;  these  are  generally  birds  of  the  first 
breed,  which,  having  been  hatched  with  the  necessary 
powers,  in  a  district  well  peopled  with  nightingales, 
appropriate  what  is  most  striking  in  the  song  of  each, 
whence  results  this  perfect  compound,  so  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  As  the  return  of  the  males  fn  spring  al- 
ways precedes  that  of  the  females  by  seven  or  eight  days, 
they  are  constantly  heard  to  siog  before  and  after  mid- 
night, in  order  to  attract  their  companions  on  their 
journey  during  the  fine  nights.  If  their  wishes  are 
accomplished,  they  then  keep  silence  during  the  night, 
and  salute  the  dawn  with  their  first  accents,  which  are 
continued  through  the  day.  Some  persist  in  their  first 
season  in  singing  before  and  after  midnight,  whence 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  nocturnal  nightingales ; 
but  they  cannot  be  distinguished  till  afUr  some  time, 
when  they  are  established  in  their  district,  and  have  the 
society  of  their  females.  Afler  repeated  experiments 
fur  many  successive  years,  I  think  I  am  authorised  in 
afRrming  that  the  nocturnal  and  diurnal  nightingales 
form  distinct  varieties,  which  propagate  regularly:  for 
if  a  young  bird  is  taken  from  the  nest  of  a  night  singer, 
he  in  his  turn  will  sing  at  the  same  hours  as  his  father, 
not  the  first  year,  but  certainly  in  the  following;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  of  a  day  nightingale  will 
never  sing  in  the  night,  even  when  it  is  surrounded  by 
nocturnal  niglitingales. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  time  tor  this  delightful  bird's 
song  should  be  so  short,  that  it  to  ny,  when  wild.  It 
endures  hardly  three    months;    and  during  this  fhort 


still  more  depreciates  its  imprisoned  efforts. 
Oesner  assures  us,  that  it  is  not  only  the  most 
agreeable  songster  in  a  cage,  bat  that  it  is 
possessed  of  a  most  admirable  faculty  of  talk, 
ing.  He  tells  the  following  story  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  which  he  says  was  commoni. 
cated  to  him  by  a  friend.  **  Whilst  I  was  at 
Ratisbon,"  says  his  correspondent,  "  I  pat  op 
at  an  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Crown, 
where  my  host  bad  three  nightingales.  What 
I  am  going  to  repeat  is  wonderful,  almost 
incredible,  and  yet  is  true.  The  nightingales 
were  placed  separately,  so  that  each  was  shut 
up  by  itself  in  a  dark  cage.  It  happened  at 
that  time,  being  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
those  birds  are  wont  to  sing  indefatigablj, 
that  I  was  so  afSicted  with  the  stone,  that  I 
could  sleep  but  very  little  all  night  It  was 
usual  then  about  midnight,  when  there  was 
no  noise  in  the  house,  but  all  still,  to  hear  the 
two  nightingales  janffliuj^  and  talking  wifb 
each  oSier,  and  plainly  imitating  men's  dis- 
courses. For  my  part  I  was  almost  astonished 
with  wonder ;  for  at  this  time,  when  all  was 
quiet  else,  they  held  conference  together,  and 
repeated  whatever  they  had  heard  among  the 
guests  by  day.  Those  two  of  them  that  were 
most  notable,  and  masters  of  this  art,  were 
scarcely   ten  feet  distant  from  one  anotber- 


interval  it  is  not  maintained  with  equal  power.  At  iU 
first  arrival  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  continued,  and  im- 
passioned; when  the  young  are  hatched,  it  becomes 
more  rare ;  the  attentions  which  they  require  occupying 
considerable  time.  If  from  time  to  time  the  nightin- 
gale's song  is  heard,  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  wbicb 
animated  it  is  much  weakened.  Ader  midsummer  ail 
is  ended,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  warbling  of  the  young, 
which  seem  to  study  tlieir  father's  song,  and  try  to 
imitate  it.  The  nightingale  sings  much  longer  in  con- 
finement :  birds  which  are  caught  full  grown  sometimes 
sing  from  November  to  Easter;  those  which  are  bred 
from  the  nest  sing  much  longer,  sometimes  as  long  as 
seven  months ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  sing  well, 
they  must  be  put  under  the  instruction  of  an  old  night- 
ingale which  is  a  good  singer,  otherwise  they  wiil  be 
only  stammerers,  mutilating  their  natural  song,  aod 
inserting  in  a  confused  manner  tones  and  passages 
which  they  have  caught  from  other  birds.  If,  however, 
they  have  a  good  instructor,  and  a  good  memory,  tbej 
imitate  perfectly,  and  often  add  to  their  instructor's  song 
some  beauties  of  their  own,  as  is  usual  among  young 
birds. 

Independent  of  thvse  talents,  the  nightingale  pec- 
sesses  a  quality  very  likely  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  friends ;  be  is  capable,  ailer  some  time,  of  formiog 
attachments.  When  once  he  has  made  acquaintance 
with  the  person  who  takes  care  of  him,  he  distinguisha 
his  step  before  seeing  him ;  he  welcomes  him  by  a  cry  of 
joy ;  and,  during  the  moulting  season,  he  is  seen  making 
vain  efforts  to  sing,  and  supplying,  by  the  gaiety  of  bit 
movements,  and  the  expression  of  his  locdts,  the  demon- 
strations of  joy  which  his  throat  refuses  to  utter.  When 
he  loses  his  benefiu:tor,  he  sometimes  pines  to  death;  i^ 
he  surviveSf  it  is  long  before  he  is  accustomed  to 
another.  His  attachments  are  long,  because  they  are 
not  hasty,  a^  is  the  case  with  all  wild  and  timid  disposi- 
tions."— Bechtttin  oi»  Cage  Birdt^ 
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The  third  hong  more  remote,  90  that  I  oould 
f»ot  80  well  hear  it  as  I  lay  a-bed.  fiut  it  is 
wonderfal  to  tell  how  those  two  provoked 
each  other;  and  by  answering,  invited  and 
drew  one  another  to  speak.  Yet  did  they 
not  confound  their  words,  or  talk  both  together, 
but  rather  utter  them  alternately  and  of 
coarse.  Besides  the  daily  discourse  of  the 
guests,  they  chaanted  out  two  stories,  which 
generally  held  them  from  midnight  till  mom. 
ing ;  and  that  with  such  modulations  and  in- 
flectionSy  that  no  man  could  have  taken  to 
come  from  such  little  creatures.  When  I 
asked  the  host  if  they  had  been  taught,  or 
whether  he  observed  their  talking  in  the 
night,  he  answered,  no:  the  same  said  the 
whole  family.  But  I,  who  could  not  sleep 
for  nights  together,  was  perfectly  sensible  of 
their  discourse.  One  of  their  stories  was 
concerning  the  tapster  and  bis  wife,  who  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  the  wars,  as  he  desired 
her :  for  the  husband  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  wife,  as  far  as  I  understood  by  the  birds, 
that  he  would  leave  his  service  in  that  inn, 
and  go  to  the  wars  in  hopes  of  plunder.  But 
she  refused  to  follow  him,  resolving  to  stay 
either  at  Ratisbon,  or  go  to  Nuremberg. 
There  was  a  long  and  earnest  contention  be- 
tween them ;  and  all  this  dialogue  the  birds 
repeated.  They  even  repeated  the  unseemly 
words  which  were  cast  out  between  them, 
and  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  kept  a  secret.  But  the  birds, 
not  knowing  the  difference  between  modest, 
immodest,  honest,  and  filthy  words,  did  out 
with  them.  The  other  story  was  concerning 
the  war  which  the  emperor  was  then  threaten, 
ing  against  the  Protestants ;  which  the  birds 
probably  heard  from  some  of  the  generals  that 
had  conferences  in  the  house.  These  things 
did  they  repeat  in  the  night  after  twelve 
o'clock,  when  there  was  a  deep  silence.  But 
in  the  day-time,  for  the  most  part  they  were 
silentv  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  meditate 
and  revolve  with  themselves  upon  what  the 
guests  conferred  together  as  they  sat  at  table, 
or  in  their  walks.  I  verily  had  never  be- 
Ueved  our  Pliny  writine  so  many  wonderful 
things  concerning  these  little  creatures,  had  I 
not  myself  seen  with  my  eyes,  and  heard 
them  with  my  ears  uttering  such  things  as  I 
have  related.  Neither  yet  can  I  of  a  sudden 
write  all,  or  call  to  remembrance  every  parti- 
cular that  I  have  heard." 

Such  is  the  sagacity  ascribed  to  the  night- 
ingale ;  it  is  but  to  have  high  reputation  for 
any  one  quality,  and  the  world  is  ready 
enough  to  give  us  fame  for  others  to  which 
we  have  very  small  pretensions.  But  there 
is  a  little  bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  affec 
tion  to  mankind  than  its  singing,  which, 
however, in  our  climate,  has  the  sweetest  note 


of  all  others.     The  reader  already  perceives 
that  I  mean   the  rbd-brkast,  the  well  known 


friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in  every  hedge, 
and  makes  it  vocaL  The  note  of  other  birds 
is  louder,  and  their  inflexions  more  capricious, 
but  this  bird  s  voice  is  soft,  tender,  and  well 
supported ;  and  the  more  to  be  valued^  as  we 
enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter.  If 
the  nightingale^s  song  has  been  compared  to 
the  fiddle,  the  red-breast's  voice  has  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  red-breast,  during  the  spring,  haunts 
the  wood,  the  grove,  and  the  garden;  it  re- 
tires to  the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedge-rows 
to  breed  in.'     But  in  winter  it  seems  to  be* 

1  The  Red-brtatt, — The  ttotement  giTen  in  irost 
books  of  natural  history,  that  th«»  red-breast,  during 
summer,  flies  from  the  habitation  of  man,  which  he  has 
haunted  during  the  winter,  to  nestle  in  wild  and  solitary 
places,  is  far  from  being  strictly  correct.  I  readily 
admit  that  many  of  these  birds  may  be  found  In  woods 
and  forests;  but  I  am  equally  certain  thht  a  greater 
number  do  not  go  farther  from  their  winter  haunts  than 
the  nearest  hedge-rows.  Even  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
London » in  Copenhagen  fields,  Chelsea,  Baltersea  fields, 
Peckham,  wherever,  indeed,  there  is  a  field  and  a  few 
trees,  I  have  heard  red-breasts  singing  the  whole  sum- 
mer. One  has  been  in  song  all  the  summer,  not  a  gun- 
shot from  my  house  at  Lee,  where  this  paragraph  was 
written ;  and  I  have  remarked  another  singing  for 
several  months  among  some  elms  at  Lewisham  Bridge, 
though  there  are  houses  all  round,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
public  road  just  below.  The  red-breast  does  not  come, 
indeed,  usually  to  the  cottage  for  crumbs  during  summer, 
because  then  insects  are  plentiful ;  and  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  common  opinion.  I  once  saw  an  in- 
stance, however,  at  Compton  Basset,  In  Wiltshire,  in 
which  a  red-breast  made  a  daily  visit,  in  summer,  within 
a  cottage  door,  to  pick  up  what  he  could  find.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Graham's  poetical  sketch  of  the 
red-breast  is  much  more  true  to  nature  than  the  state- 
ments of  our  professed  natural! ists: — 

**  Hiffh  \%  his  perch,  but  humble  is  hi«  home. 
And  well  eiinceard,  sometimet  within  the  sound 
Of  heartsome  mill-elaok,  where  the  simeloas  dfior. 
White-dusted,  tells  him  plenty  reigns  around ; 
Close  at  the  ruot  of  brier- bush  that  o'erhaogs 
The  narrow  stream,  with  ihealings  bedded  white, 
He  Axes  his  abode  and  Uvea  at  wilL 
Oft  near  some  single  cottage  he  prefers 
To  rear  his  little  home ;  there,  pert  and  spruce. 
He  sliares  the  refuse  of  the  ffood  wife*s  churn  \ 
Nor  seldom  does  he  neighbour  the  low  roof 
Where  tiny  elves  are  taught.'* 

Birds  tif  Scotland. 

It  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  continent.  About  Bamholm,  it  is  called 
Tomne«Leden  ;  io  Norway,  P«tor  Ronsiusd  ;  in  Oer- 
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come  more  domestic,  and  often  to  claim  pro- 
tection from  man.  Most  of  the  soft-billed 
birds,  the  nightingale,  the  swallow,  and  the  tit- 
mouse,  leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect 
food  is  no  longer  offered  in  plenty  ;  but  the  red. 
breast  continues  with  us  the  year  round,  and 
endeavours  to  support  the  famine  of  winter  by 
chirping  round  the  warm  habitations  of  roan, 
kind  ;  by  coming  into  those  shelters  where 
the  rigour  of  the  season  is  artificially  expelled, 
and  where  insects  themselves  are  found  in 
greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the  same  cause. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different 
places :  in  some  countries  its  nest  is  usually 
found  in  the  crevice  of  some  mossy  bank,  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  hawthorn  in  hedge  rows ;  in 
others  it  chooses  the  thickest  coverts,  and  hides 
its  nest  with  oak  leaves.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  five,  of  a  dull  white,  with  reddish 
streaks. 

The  Lark,  whether  the  sky. lark,  the  wood, 
or  the  tit-lark,*  being  all  distinguishable  from 


many,  Thomas  Gierdet ;  with  us,  Robin  Red-breast  and 
Ruddock. — Rennie. 

*  The  song  of  the  Lark  Is  cheerful,  and  imparts  a  gaiety 
to  the  mind  of  eren  the  most  serious.  His  joyous  matins 
and  heavenward  flight  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
hymns  and  acts  of  adoration  and  praise.  No  bird  sings 
with  more  method:  there  is  an  overture  performed  vivace 
creicendOf  while  the  singer  ascends  ;  when  at  the  full 
height,  the  song  becomes  moderato,  and  distinctly  divided 
into  short  passages,  each  repeated  three  or  four  times  over, 
like  a/antoda,  in  the  same  key  and  time.  If  there  be 
any  wind,  he  rises  perpendicularly  by  bounds,  and  after- 
wards poises  himself  with  breast  opposed  to  It.  If  calm, 
he  ascends  in  spiral  circles ;  in  horizontal  circles  during 
the  principal  part  of  his  song,  and  zig»gly  downwards 
during  the  peribrmance  of  iheJSnale.  Sometimes,  after 
descending  about  half  way,  he  ceases  to  sing,  and  drops 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  to  the  ground.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  song  of  the  sky-lark  can  tell  without 
looking  at  them  whetlier  the  birds  be  ascending  or  station- 
ary  in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent ;  so  difierent  is  the 
style  of  the  song  in  each  case.  In  the  first,  tliere  is  an 
expression  of  ardent  impatience  ;  in  the  second,  an  an- 
datUe  composure,  in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a  time  fre- 
quently occur ;  and,  in  the  last,  a  graduated  sinking  of 
the  strains,  often  touching  the  subdominant  before  the 
Rnal  close.  The  time  and  number  of  the  notes  often 
correspond  with  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  sing  while  on  the  ground,  as  they  are 
seen  to  do  in  cages,  their  whole  frame  seems  to  be  agi- 
tated by  their  musical  efTorts. 

The  Cretted-Lark  (so  called  from  the  tuft  on  its  head) 
is  pretty  well  spread  throughout  Europe,  from  Russia  to 
Greece.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  whether  it  is  ever 
found  in  this  country.  It  neither  flies  in  flocks  like  the 
common  lark,  nor  rises  so  high  ;  and  it  continues  In 
flight  a  longer  time  without  alighting.  It  is  by  no  means 
wild,  nor  does  It  dread  the  appearance  of  man,  but  com- 
mences to  sing  at  his  approach.  Tlie  males  sing  infin- 
itely belter  than  the  females,  and  their  voice  is  very 
sweet  and  agreeable.  During  fine  weather  there  is  no 
cessation  to  their  strains  ;  but  they  become  silent  when 
the  sky  is  overcast,  and  rain  descends ;  they  forget  their 
gaiety  and  their  music  until  the  re-appearance  of  a  bril. 
liant  sun  re-animates  their  vivacity.  They  usually  sing 
until  the  month  of  September.  In  captivity  they  also 
fting,  and  retain  more  readily  the  airs  which  are  taught 


other  little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel, 
are  louder  in  their  song  than  either  of  the 
former,  but  not  so  pleasing.  Indeed  the  mosic 
of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very 


them  from  the  bird-organ,  than  almost  any  other  bird. 
But  they  seldom  survive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  it 
requires  much  care  and  difficulty  to  preserve  them  sny 
time  In  cages.  The  female  places  her  nest  oo  tkc 
ground,  like  the  common  species.  She  lays  twice  a  year, 
about  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  clear  ash-colour,  thick  set 
with  brown  and  blackish  spots. 

The  fTood-Lark  is  smaller  than  the  crested-lark,  md 


Its  tuft  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  genuine  one,bein|; 
only  a  little  greater  eloagatioo  of  the  feathers  of  the  held 
thaii  in  the  common  lark.  The  male  Is  more  frequently 
observed  to  elevate  these  than  this  female.  This  lark  is 
found  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Siberia,  Poland, 
and  Italy.  When  these  birds  perch  they  sing  agreeably. 
They  are  heard  to  warble  in  great  numbers  together,  Is 
the  commencement  of  spring ;  but  when  these  assem. 
blages  disperse  in  amorous  couples,  the  male  then  dis* 
plays  all  his  vocal  powers,  and  produces  very  metodions 
sounds,  especially  after  sunset.  In  many  respects,  both 
of  habit  and  appearance,  these  birds  difier  from  the  sky- 
lark. They  perch  as  well  in  trees  as  oo  the  growd : 
but  this  they  do  only  on  the  largest  branches,  where  they 
are  able  to  secure  their  bold  with  positively  embradni 
the  stems  with  their  toes.  The  sky-lark  ibrms  its  nest 
amongst  grass  or  com  ;  and  the  wood- lark  usually  at  the 
foot  of  a  bush,  near  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  or  it  lays  where 
the  grass  is  rank  and  dry.  The  fabric  is  of  loose  texture, 
and  constructed  of  withered  herbs  and  fibrous  roots,  with 
a  few  horse  hairs  in  the  inside. 

The  Short-toed  Lark  is  met  with  in  the  Canaries,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  especially  in 
Champagne,  where  the  species  Is  remarkably  numeroui. 
This  lark  can  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a  field  mouse, 
especially  when  disturbed,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight  All  the  larks  are  pulverating  birds;  but  this 
one  is  so  particularly  attached  to  powdering  itself  with 
dust,  that,  on  being  supplied  with  some  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, it  will  immediately  testify  iU  joy  by  a  littie  soli 
cry,  frequently  repeated,  and  by  precipitate  movement! 
of  the  wings,  and  bristlings  of  all  the  feathers.  It  wiH 
phmge  instantly  into  sand  crashes,  as  other  birds  do  into 
water,  remains  there  a  long  time,  wallowing  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  does  not  come  out  of  It  until  it  is  so 
covered  with  it,  that  Its  plumage  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

.  The  Clapper  Ixirk  is  of  South  Africa.  It  usually 
makes  its  nest  in  some  small  grass,  and  lays  from  four 
to  five  eggs,  of  a  greenish  gray.  It  seklom  rises  more 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
makes  a  particular  noise,  occasioned  by  the  precipitate 
motion  of  its  wings,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

The  Red4Mcked  Lark  chiefly  delighU  in  plautf 
abounding  with  bushes.     It  perches  readily  on  these, 
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g leasing  sensations ;  it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a 
ttle  animal,  insensible  of  its  misfortunate 
Mtaation :  it  is  the  landscape,  the  grove,  the 
golden  break  of  day,  the  contest  upon  the 


and  eren  on  the  trees  which  are  at  the  edges  of  woods. 
Its  song  is  agreeable. 

The  Afyine  Lark  inhabits  the  most  northern  portions 
of  the  two  rontineots.  In  both  quarters  of  the  globe 
these  larks,  whose  flesh  is  wholesome  food,  though  with- 
out llaTour,  like  that  of  most  American  birds,  quit  their 
winter  retreat  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  to  withdraw 
Into  the  countries  which  are  nearest  to  the  pole,  where 
In  periect  security  from  the  aggressions  of  man,  they 
may  deliver  themselves  without  disturbance  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  young  &milies. 

The  Caiamdn  is  larger  than  the  common  lark,  but 
yet  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  not  only  in 
conformation  and  colour,  but  also  in  habits  and  manners. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  where  it  passes  the  entire  year.  The 
calandres  are  not  observed  to  congregate  in  flocks,  but 
usually  remain  single ;  in  autumn  they  grow  very  fat, 
and  are  then  good  eating ;  they  are  taken  iu  nets,  laid 
near  the  waters  where  they  are  accustomed  to  drink. 

The  Sirli,  a  species  of  lark,  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
and  arched  beak.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  even  in  Barbaiy,  usually  inhabiting  the 
sandy  downs ;  from  its  peculiar  song,  which  it  gener- 
ally puta  forth  from  some  little  eminence,  its  name  is 
derived. 

The  ntmbU'eruted  Lark  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  double  crest,  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 

TiTMiCK.  'The  minority  of  the  TUnUct,  particularly 
those  which  frequent  woods,  thickets,  and  orchards,  are 
couiageous,  and  even  ferocious:  they  will  attack  the 
owl  with  greater  boldness  than  any  other  bird,  being 
alw^rs  foremost  in  darting  on  him,  and  trying  to  pick 
out  his  eyes.  They  express  their  little  rage  and  fiiry 
by  the  swelling  of  their  plumes,  by  violent  attitudes, 
and  predpitate  motions;  they  peck  sharply  the  hand 
which  holds  them,  strike  it  repeatedly  with  the  bill,  and 
fecra  by  their  cries  to  call  others  to  their  assistance, 
which  usually  attracts  them  in  crowds,  and  produces 
abundant  sport  to  the  fowler,  for  a  single  individual  can 
take  them  all.  There  are  many  traits  of  conformity  in 
tiieir  manners  and  disposition  with  those  of  the  crows, 
shrikes,  and  pies;  they  have  the  same  appetite  for  flesh, 
and  tiie  same  custom  of  tearing  their  food  in  pieces  to 
eat  it.  These  birds  being  of  a  lively  and  active  charac- 
ter, are  incessantly  in  motion;  they  are  continually 
fluttering  from  tree  to  tree,  hopping  from  branch  to 
branch,  climbing  up  the  trunk,  crooking  themselves  to 
walls,  and  suspending  themselves  in  all  fashions,  some- 
tines  with  the  head  downwards.  Though  fierce,  they 
are  social,  seek  out  the  company  of  their  own  species, 
and  form  little  flocks,  more  or  less  numerous;  and  if 
any  accident  should  separate  them,  they  recall  each 
other  mutually,  and  are  soon  reunited.  They  then  seek 
their  food  in  common,  visit  the  clefts  of  rockj  and  walls, 
and  tear  with  their  bills  the  lichens  and  the  moss  of 
trees,  to  find  insects  or  their  eggs.  They  also  feed  on 
seeds;  but  though  in  many  species  the  bill  is  strong 
enottgli,  they  do  not  break  them,  like  the  bullfinches 
and  linnets;  they  place  them  under  their  claws,  and 
pierce  them  with  their  bills,  like  the  nuthatches,  with 
which  they  sometimes  seem  to  associate  during. the 
winter.  If  a  nut  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
they  will  book  themselves  to  it,  and  follow  all  iU  oscilla- 
tions without  letting  go^  and  keep  incessantly  pirking 
at  it.  Such  manosuvres  indicate  much  strength  in  the 
muscles;  it  has  accordingly  been  observed  that  the  bill 
is  moved  by  very  robust  and  vigorous  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, as  well  as  the  neck,  and  that  the  cranium  is  re- 


hawthom,  the  flutteiingfrom  branch  to  branch, 
the  soaring  in  the  air,  and  the  answering  ojf 
its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's  song  its  true 
relish.      These,  united,  improve  each  other, 

markably  thick.  They  will  eat  not  only  grains,  but 
insects,  as  above  hinted,  and  butterfly-eggs,  and  peck 
the  growing  buds.  The  largest  species  (the  great  tit. 
mouse)  joins  to  its  other  aliments  bees,  and  even  little 
birds,  if  it  finds  them  enfeebled  by  illness,  or  entangled 
in  snares,  but  it  usually  eats  only  the  head.  Almost  all 
the  species  of  titmice  are  very  productive,  even  more  so 
than  any  other  birds,  in  proportion  to  their  sixe ;  their 
brood  is  said  sometimes  to  consist  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
eggs.  Some  make  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
others  on  shrubs,  and  give  it  the  form  of  a  l>all,  of  a 
volume  greatly  disproportioned  to  their  size ;  some  sus- 
pend it  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  in  reeds  or  rushes.  The 
materials  which  they  employ  are  small  plants,  little  roots, 
moss,  flax,  cattle  hair,  wool,  the  down  of  plants,  cotton, 
and  feathers ;  they  tend  their  numerous  family  with  the 
most  indefatigable  seal  and  activity,  are  very  much 
attached  to  it,  and  defend  it  with  courage  against  the 
birds  which  attack  it.  They  rush  on  the  enemy  with 
such  intrepidity  as  to  force  him  to  respect  their  weak- 
ness. The  titmice  are  extended  over  the  old  continent, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  through  Africa, 
India,  and  China:  they  are  also  found  in  North  America, 
but  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent.  Within  these  few  years,  several  have  been 
discovered  in  New  Holland.  Among  the  titmice,  those 
which  are  most  easily  caught  in  snares,  &c.  are  the 
great,  the  black,  and  blue-headed  species;  the  crested, 
the  long-tailed,  the  bearded,  and  the  penduline  are  not 
so  easily  managed. 

Buntings. — The  Buntingt  are  distinguished  princi. 
pally  by  their  conical,  short,  and  straight  bill,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  knob  in  the  roof  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  is  made  use  of  by  the  bird  as  an  anvil  on  which 
to  break  and  comminute  its  food.  This  apparatus  is 
sufficient  to  lead  the  observing  naturalist  p^r  saitum,  as 
it  were,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  genus  of  birds  must 
be  granivorous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  very  many 
birds  are  enabled  to  crick  and  open  nuts  and  hard  seeds, 
without  the  aid  of  that  extra  provision  with  which  the 
bunting!  are  furnished :  and  this  is  one  of  llie  countless 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  display  the  various 
means  employed  by  Nature  to  attain  one  and  the  same 
end.  How  difiereut,  for  instance,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  several  classes  of  animals  attain  the  common 
object  of  locomotion,  and  how  various  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  those  means  in  the  respective  genera.  The 
buntings,  however,  do  not  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
matter;  like  most  of  their  order,  they  subsist  also  par- 
tially on  insects  and  worms. 

The  Veiiow  Bunting  is  known  in  England  under  the 


name  of  yellow-hammer;   in  Scotland   under  Uuit  of 
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tnd  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  the  highest, 
yet  most  harmless,  exultation.  Nothing  can, 
in  this  situation  of  mind,  be  more  pleasing 
than  to  see  the  laik  warbling  upon  the  wing; 
raising  its  note  as  it  soars,  until  it  seems  lost 
in  the  immense  heights  above  us;  the  note 
continuing,  the  bird  itself  unseen;  to  see  it 
then  descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from 
the  clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  nest,  the  spot  where  all  its  affec 
tions  are  centred,  the  spot  that  has  prompted 
all  this  loy. 

The  lark  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground, 
beneath  some  turf  that  serves  to  hide  and 
shelter  it  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
of  a  dusky  hue  in  colour,  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  plover.  It  is  while  she  is  sitting  that 
the  male  thus  usually  entertains  her  with  his 
singing ;  and  while  he  is  risen  to  an  imper- 
ceptible height,  yet  he  still  has  his  loved 
partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once  loses  sight  of  the 
nest,  either  while  he  ascends  or  is  descending. 
This  harmony  continues  several  months*  be. 

yeUouhyeidring,  The  yellow  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  olive-green:  and  this,  as  well 
as  other  oocasionml  deriations  from  the  ordinary  gam. 
boge  yellow  of  this  bird,  would  in  all  probability  have 
induced  the  erroneous  multiplication  of  species,  had  the 
yellow  bunting  an<f  its  incidents  been  leas  universally 
known.  This  bird  builds  in  a  careless  manner,  on  the 
ground,  or  towards  the  bottom  of  a  small  bush.  The 
exterior  of  the  nest  consists  of  straw,  moss,  dried  leaves, 
and  stolks;  and  within  is  a  little  wool.  NotwithsUnd. 
ing  the  carelessness  of  its  nidification,  however,  few  birds 
display  stronger  attachment  to  the  young  and  to  their 
eggs,  than  this ;  so  much  so,  as  to  be  not  utifrequently 
talcen  by  the  hand,  on  the  nest,  rather  than  abandon  its 
oflspring  in  time  to  save  itself.  The  eggs  are  in 
general  about  Ave  in  mimber,  and  are  wliitish,  with  red 
streaics. 

The  Fcoluh  BtmHng  frequents  the  warmer  situations 
of  Europe,  and  lives  sditaiy  in  mountainous  districts. 
It  is  said  to  have  gained  deservedly  its  epithet,  from 
the  ease  with  which  it  (alls  hito  every  kind  of  snare. 

The  CM  BunHfiff  may  be  considered  a  British 
species,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  company  with  the 
yellow  bunting  and  the  eha/nncfa  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Devonshire.    A  straggler  has  been  killed  in  Scotland. 

The  Reed  Bunting  is  about  the  site  of  the  yellow 
bunting,  and  is  common  in  this  country.  It  constructs 
its  nest  in  grass  or  furze,  near  the  ground,  and  has  been 
said  to  attach  it  to  three  or  four  reeds  above  the  water, 
whence  its  name.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num. 
ber,  bluish-white,  spotted,  and  varied  with  brown. 

The  Common  BunHngf  is  rather  larger  than  the 
yellow  bunting,  and  is  muck  less  common  here.  While 
in  France,  they  are  merelv  occasional  residents,  and 
arrive  there  in  the  spring,  from  the  south,  shortly  after 
the  swallows,  and  quit  that  country  again  in  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  they  are  found  here  during  the  whole 
year,  and  congregate  in  winter  In  large  flocks,  when 
they  are  frequently  caught  in  numbers,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  bunting  lark,  ebbs,  or  com  bunting.  They 
nestle  on  or  near  the  ground,  have  four  dirty-white  eggs, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  brovn  ;  and  the  young  have  a 
reddish  tinge.  During  incubation,  the  male  is  gener- 
ally found  perched  on  a  branch  not  far  distant  from  his 
mate,  constantly  uttering  a  tremulous  kind  of  shriek, 
several  times  repeated  with  short  intervals.     Their  un. 


ginning  early  in  the  spring  on  pairing.  Id 
winter,  they  assemble  in  flocks,  when  their 
song  forsakes  them,  and  the  bird-catchers  de- 
stroy them  in  great  numbers  for  the  tablet  ol 
the  luxurious. 

The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  thoogh  so 
very  diminutive,  are  yet  prized  by  some  ibr 
their  singing.  The  former  is  called  by  some 
the  mock  nightingale ;  and  the  latter  is  ad- 
mired for  the  loudness  of  its  note,  compared 
to  the  little  bodv  from  whence  it  issues.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  disproportion  be- 
tween the  voice  of  a  bird  and  its  size,  in  some 
measure  demands  our  wonder.  Quadrupeds 
in  this  respect  may  be  considered  as  mutes  to 
them.  The  peacock  is  louder  than  the  lion, 
and  the  rabbit  is  not  so  loud  as  the  wren. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  birds  are  very 
differently  formed ;  tbeir  lungs  in  some  met- 
sure  are  extended  through  their  whole  body, 
while  in  quadrupeds  they  lie  only  in  tbe 
breast  In  birds  there  are  a  variety  of  cells 
which  take  in  the  air,  and  thus  pour  fortli 


availing  anxiety  to  protect  tbeir  eggs  and  young,  fre- 
quently  leads  to  the  spot  where  they  are  deposited,  whidi 
the  simple  birds  are  so  unwilling  to  forsake,  and,  is 
their  anxiety,  so  easily  betray. 

The  Ofioian  Bunting  is  never  known  to  visit  tiiii 
country.  This  bird,  whose  flesh  is  very  highly  osleemcd, 
and  which  is  consequently  much  sought  ftfter,  appean 
to  be  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Borope,  where  it 
is  found  at  ail  seasons.  When  these  birds  first  arrive 
in  France,  they  are  imr  from  hi ;  but  human  ingeniitj 
soon  makes  them  fit  for  the  table;  they  are  fatted  b^ 
inctosing  a  number  of  them  in  a  dark  chamber.  In  which 
is  placed  a  lanthom,  surrounded  plentifidly  with  eats 
and  millet.  The  darkness  seems  to  have  tbe  elii^ct  <f 
confining  the  whole  attention  of  the  birds  to  their  favow- 
ite  food,  thus  placed  within  view ;  and  it  is  said  they  wiU 
thus  die  of  suflbcation  from  their  own  ht,  if  left  Mitfrely 
to  themselves.  Another  mode  is,  by  confining  them  in 
cagM,  which  admit  a  little  light  only  to  tiie  bos  eon. 
taining  the  food.  In  this  state,  the  ortolan  bonthig  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  morsels  known  fcr 
the  table. 

Among  'the  buntings,  distinguished  by  an  elongated 
claw  to  the  thumb,  is  the  Snow  Bunting,  as  it  is  fbond 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  Is  called  in 
Scotland  the  mow  Jlake,  These  birds  appear  there  hi 
large  flocks,  at  the  commencement  of  frost,  aiid  are 
feared  by  many  as  the  harbfngen  of  hard  weatiier;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  the  chafiloch,  black  above,  with  a 
white  rump,  crown,  and  forehead.  They  nestle  in  holsi 
in  rocks,  and  produce  five  white  eggii,  with  dusky  spots. 
They  are  found  In  all  the  northern  latitudes,  as  high  as 
navigators  have  penetrated;  nor  is  it  at  all  apparent  bj 
what  means  they  find  food  in  these  inhospitalde  regions. 
Tbe  higher  the  degree  of  bitltude  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  whiter,  as  it  appears,  becomes  their  plumage: 
this  tendency,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice,  among  the  mammalia,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
class,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species.  It  breeds  In  Greenland,  visits 
this  country  in  harvest,  and  retires  in  spring.  As  tbe 
winter  advances.  It  approaches  the  corn-yards,  and  feeds 
with  the  sparrows  and  finches.  In  2Setland  It  is  called 
oat-fowl,  from  the  nrefereoce  which  it  gives  to  that  kijid 
of  grain. 
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their  contents  at  the  little  animars  command. 
The  black-cap  and  the  -wren,  therefore,  are  as 
respectable  for  their  voices  as  they  might  be 
deemed  inconsiderable  for  their  size.^ 

^  Th«  Btmek-cap  is  somewhat  above  five  inches  in 
length.  It  visits  us  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
retires  in  September;  it  frequents  gardens*  and  builds 
its  nest  near  the  ground.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of 
a  pale  reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  darker 
colour.  During  the  time  of  incubation  the  male  attends 
the  female,  and  sits  by  turns ;  he  likewise  procures  her 
food,  sneh  as  flies,  worms,  and  insects.  The  black-cap 
sings  sweetly,  and  so  like  the  nightingale,  that  in  Nor- 
folk it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale.  Black-caps  feed 
chiefly  on  flies  and  insects,  and  not  unfrequeutly  on  ivy 
and  other  berries. 

Th«  ^Trrn  is  found  throughout  Europe.    Its  nett  is 


fmrlously  constructed,  being  composed  chiefly  of  moss, 
aud  lined  with  feathers ;  and  In  shape  almost  oval,  with 
only  one  small  entrance.  This  is  generally  found  in 
some  comer  of  an  out^house,  stack  of  wood,  or  hole  in  a 
wall,  near  our  habitations;  but  when  the  wren  builds  in 
the  woods,  it  is  often  in  a  bush  near  the  ground,  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  even  with  the  ground.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  eggs. 

The  OMen-Creited  fTren  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
bird  found  in  tills  kingdom,  not  weighing  more  than 
three  drachms.  It  has  an  exceedingly  beautiful  small 
row  of  leathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  of  a  gold  or  orange 
colour,  which  it  has  a  power  of  drawing  together,  in  such 
a  manner  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  little  crest,  by  laying 
Uie  feathers  all  flat  upon  the  head  ;  and  likewise  to  raise 
them  at  pleasure.  This  is  a  beautiful,  but  rather  rare 
bird  ;  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  woods  near  Oxford,  also 
in  Warwickshire,  and  several  places  in  Wales :  it  has 
sometimes  been  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  female  lays  six  or  seiren  very  small  eggs,  not  larger 
than  peas,  and  feeds  upon  small  insect^. 

The  mUow.rrren, — ^This  bird  is  little  bigger  than  thu 
common  wren.  It  is  migratory,  visiting  us  annually  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  taking  its  departure  towards  the 
end  of  September.  The  female  constructs  her  nest  in 
holes  at  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hollows  of  dnr  banks,  and 
other  similar  places.  This  is  round,  and  not  unlike 
that  of  the  wren.  The  eggs  are  dusky  white,  and  marked 
with  reddish  spots,  and  are  five  in  number. 

The  ff^ood- fTren  \%hd\si\viQi  species  from  the  willow 
wren,  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  more  vivid  plumage,  and  by  frequent- 
ing natural  woods  and  plantations.  Among  other  birds 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  fThite- 
throat,  the  Redtail,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Petty, 
chape, 

Warblkrs. — The  Pensile  ffarUer  is  neatly  five 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  dusky;  the  head  grayish  black; 
and  the  back  deep  gray.  The  sagacity  displayed  by  this 
bird,  in  building  and  placing  its  nest,  is  truly  remark- 
able. She  does  not  fix  it  at  the  forking  of  the  branches, 
as  is  usual  with  most  other  birds,  but  suspends  it  to 
oinders  hanging  from  the  netting  which  she  forms  from 
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All  these  soft-billed  birds,  thas  prized  fot 
their  singing,  are  rendered  domestic,  and 
brought  up  with  assiduity  by  such  as  are  fond 
of  their  voices  in  a  cage.     The  same  method 


tree  to  tree,  especially  those  which  fall  from  branches  that 
hang  over  rivers  and  deep  ravines.  The  nest  consists  of 
dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  and  exceedingly  small 
roots,  interwoven  with  the  greatest  art  ;  it  is  fastened  on, 
or  rather  is  worked  into,  the  pendant  strings.  It  is,  in 
fart,  a  small  bed  rolled  into  a  ball,  so  thick  and  com- 
pacted as  to  exclude  the  rain  ;  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind 
without  receiving  any  harm.  But  the  elements  are  not 
the  only  enemies  against  which  this  bird  has  to  struggle ; 
with  wonderful  sagacity  it  provides  for  tlie  protection  of 
its  nest  from  other  accidents.  The  opening  is  neither 
made  on  the  top  nor  side  of  the  nest,  but  at  the  bottom: 
nor  Is  the  entrance  direcL  After  the  bird  has  mode  its 
way  into  the  vestibule,  it  must  pass  over  a  kind  of  par. 
titioo,  and  through  another  aperture,  before  it  descends 
to  the  abode  of  its  family.  This  lodgment  is  round  and 
sofi,  being  lined  trith  a  species  of  lichen,  which  grows  on 
the  trees,  or  with  the  silky  down  of  plants.  The  birds 
of  this  species  have  a  very  delicate  song,  which  is  con. 
tinned  throughout  the  year.  They  are  natives  of  St 
Domingo,  and  some  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
where  they  feed  chiefly  upon  insects  and  fruit. 

Thk  lbssbr  Rbdpolv  {Syltncola  Petechia),  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  Warblers,  inhabits  Pennsylvania,  makes  its 
appearance  in  March,  and  retires  in  autumn.  It  frequents 
bushy  places,  and  is  a  solitary  bird.  It  has  the  red-csp  only 
in  summer.    Fl.  LIX.  fig.  I. 

Chats.— The  Chat  genus  (which  embraces  the  Wheat 
Ear,  the  Stone  Chat,  and  the  fTkin  Chat)  are  all  com- 
mou  in  Europe,  and  frequent  moors  and  other  open  wastes. 
They  live  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  and  are  wild  In  disposition. 
They  run  with  much  celerity,  snd  their  food  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  which  they  take  chiefly  upon  the 
ground. 

Tlie  fFinter  Fauvctte  is  somewhat  more  Uian  five 
inches.  It  is  frequently  seen  in  hedges,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  called  the  hedge  sparrow,  but 
it  has  no  other  relation  to  the  sparrmv  than  in  the  dingi- 
ness  of  its  colours  ;  in  every  other  respect  it  differs  en> 
tirely.  It  remains  with  us  the  whole  year,  and  builds 
its  nest  near  the  ground  ;  it  is  composed  of  moss  and 
wool,  and  lined  with  hair.  The  female  generally  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  uniform  pale  blue,  without  any 
spots  ;  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  During  the  time  of  sitting,  if  a  cat  or  other  vor- 
acious animal  come  near  the  nest,  the  mother  endea- 
vours  to  divert  it  from  the  spot  by  a  stratagem  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  partridge  misleads  the  dog  :  she 
springs  up,  and  flutters  from  spot  to  spot,  by  which  means 
allures  her  enemy  to  a  safe  distance.  In  France  the 
hedge  sparrow  is  rarely  seen  but  in  vrinter  ;  it  arrives 
generally  in  October,  and  departs  in  the  spring  for  more 
northern  regions  where  it  breeds.  It  is  supposed  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  winter  in  Sweden,  and  that  it  assumes  the 
white  plumage  common  in  these  severe  climates  in  tlutt 
season.  Its  song  is  little  varied,  but  pleasant,  especially 
in  a  season  when  all  other  warblers  are  silent :  its  usual 
strain  is  a  sort  of  quivering,  frequently  repeated  some- 
thing like  the  following  titMt  tititit  ;  from  which,  in 
some  places,  it  is  called  the  titling. 

tFafftails  and  Pipits.^  A.\\  these  birds  frequent  mea- 
dows, and  humid  and  marshy  places,  delighting  in  the 
borders  of  rivulets  and  rivers.  Most  of  them  have  an 
undulating  flight.  They  all  run  rather  than  walk ;  sel- 
don)  perch,  sing,  or  cry,  during  tlie  flight ;  and  construct 
their  nest  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  white  wagtail  Is, 
however,  sometimes  found  in  a  pile  of  wood,  alongside  t>i 
the  banks,  or  in  the  hole  of  some  wall  whose  base  is  washed 
by  vrateis.     Insects  and.small  worms  are  their  only  oli" 
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of  treatment  serves  fur  all,  as  their  food  and 
their  habits  are  nearly  the  same.  The  man- 
ner of  taking  and  treating  them,  particularly 
the  nightingale,  is  this :  A  nightingale's  nest 
may  be  found  by  observing  the  place  where 
the  male  sings,  and  then  by  sticking  two  or 
three  meal-worms  (a  kind  of  maggot  found 
in  flour)  on  some  neighbouring  thorn,  which 
when  he  sees  he  will  infallibly  bear  away  to 
his  yonng.  By  listening,  he  then  may  be 
heard  with  the  female  chirping  to  the  young 
ones  while  they  are  feeding.  When  the  nest 
is  found,  if  the  young  ones  are  not  fledged 
enough  to  be  taken,  they  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands,  for  then  the  old  ones  will  per- 
ceive  it,  and  entice  them  away.  They  should 
not  be  taken  till  they  are  almost  as  full  fea- 
thers as  the  old  ones  ;  and,  though  they  refuse 
their  meat,  yet,  by  opening  their  bills,  you 
may  give  them  two  jor  three  small  bits  at  a 
time,  which  will  make  them  soon  grow  tame, 

ineiit.  These  insectivon,  as  useful  as  the  fly-catchers  and 
swallows,  sometimes  in  the  flight,  but  more  frequently 
on  the  ground,  amidst  the  herbage,  seize  upon  the  flies 
Lnd  gnats  which  have  escaped  the  murderous  bills  of 
their  other  pursuers  In  the  air.  AU  the  insect  population  of 
ponds  and  marshes  constitute  the  nutriment  of  these 
volatiles.  Their  slight  forms,  little  head,  delicate  feet,  and 
long  tails,  perpetually  balanced,  cause  them  to  be  at  once 
distinguishable  from  all  other  birds  with  slender  bills. 

The  wagtails  are  not  distrustful,  and  are  less  fearful 
of  man  than  of  the  birds  of  prev.  They  are  not  even 
much  frightened  by  fire-arms,  for,  on  being  aimed  at, 
they  do  not  fly  far,  and  frequently  return  and  place  them- 
selves within  a  short  distance  of  the  fowler.  They  give 
Into  all  kinds  of  snares  which  are  laid  for  them,  quite 
easily  ;  but  if  taken  when  adult,  they  cannot  be  preserv- 
ed in  cages,  but  will  die  in  ibur-and-twenty  hours.  For 
this  purpose,  they  must  be  taken  from  the  nest,  and 
reared  like  the  nighthigales.  Of  the  species  which  fre- 
quent Britain  are  the  Pied  WagUil,  the  Gray  or  Water 
WagUil,  and  the  Yellow  Wagtail. 

The  PipiU,  or  Fkld  Lark*,  have  much  analogy  u  ith 
those  of  the  larks  proper,  though  they  difler  in  certain 
details  of  conformation.  Like  the  larks,  they  sing  in 
flying,  and  elevate  themselves  to  a  certain  height  in  the 
air.  They  seek  their  nutriment,  nestle,  and  sleep  on  the 
ground.  Some  frequent  cultivated  fields  and  meadows; 
others  delight,  during  the  summer  season,  in  the  borders 
of  woods,  in  shades,  in  furze,  and  brushwood,  tiiinly  scat- 
tered ;  nuny  prefer  mountains,  steep  shores,  rocks,  and 
maritime  pastures*  Some  few,  in  fine,  inhabit,  during 
Fummer,  tlie  litUe  hills  in  sandy  and  stony  situations, 
and  during  the  after  season,  sojourn  on  the  hanks  of  rivers, 
and  seek  their  A>od  upon  the  strand.  A  very  small  num- 
cer  have  the  power  of  perching  constantly  upon  trees. 
There  is  a  considerable  trouble  in  distinguishing  them 
Mpecifirally.  Of  those  common  to  Britain  are  the  Rock 
or  Short  Pipit,  the  Miodow  Pipit,  or  Tit,  and  the  Tr$e 
PipH. 

Bottle  Tit  or  Long  Tailed  Titmouse, —ThM  elegant 
little  animal  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  bill  is  very  short,  the  head  round  and  covered 
with  rough  erect  feathers  ;  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  whence 
its  specific  name.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  black 
feathers,  in  the  tail  edged  with  white.  It  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  low  moist  situations  that  are  covered 
vrfth  underw<k)d  and  interspersed  with  lofty  oaks  or  elms. 
Its  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  largo 


when  they  will  feed  themselves.  They  should 
be  put,  nest  and  all,  into  a  little  basket,  which 
should  be  covered  up  warm  ;  and  they  should 
be  fed  every  two  hours.  Their  food  should 
be  sheep's  hearts,  or  other  raw  flesh-meat, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  all  the  strings,  skins, 
and  fat,  taken  away.  But  it  should  always 
be  mixed  with  hard  hen's  eggs,  upon  which 
they  will  feed  and  thrive  abundantly. 

They  should  then  be  put  in  cages  like  the 
nightingale's  back  cage,  with  a  little  straw  or 
dry  moss  at  the  bottom ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  large,  they  should  have  ant's  rooold. 
They  should  be  kept  very  clean,  as  indeed 
should  ail  singing-birds  whatsoever ;  for  other- 
wise they  will  have  the  cramp,  and  perhaps  the 
claws  will  drop  ofil  In  autumn  they  will 
sometimes  abstain  from  their  food  for  a  fort- 
night,  unless  two  or  three  meal-worms  be 
given  them  twice  or  thrice  a-week ,  or  two  or 
three  spiders  in  a  day  ;  they  must  likewise 

tree  overhanging  the  water,  and  it  lays  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  white  eggs,  spotted  with  rust  colour  at  the 
larger  end,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other 
British  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden^rested 
wren. 

This  bird,  says  Graves,  **  is  almost  incessantly  in  mo- 
tion, running  up  and  down  the  branches  of  trees  in  search 
of  food,  which  consists  of  the  smaller  species  of  insects, 
also  the  larvoB  and  eggs  of  those  that  deposit  them  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  In  the  winter  they  associate  in 
small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  sometimei 
more,  and  are  kept  together  by  their  coutintml  chirping. 
Like  the  nest,  their  colours  assimilate  so  nearly  with  the 
white  moss,  abundant  on  trees  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
that,  were  it  not  for  their  note,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
find  them.  Owing  to  the  length  of  its  tail,  its  flight  is 
undulating  and  irregular,  but  most  usually  very  quick, 
seeming  to  pass  through  the  air  like  an  arrow.''  Jesse 
remarks  that  the  bill  becomes  harder  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer,  as  it  is  then  more  worn  in  the  act  of 
obtaining  food  from  the  frozen  ground  and  hard  wood. 
The  sight  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  acute.  It  fliU  with 
the  greatest  quicicness  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
its  food  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  small  insects  only 
to  be  discerned  with  a  microscope. 

Its  neat  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  curiously  con- 
structed of  all  those  of  our  British  birds.  It  is  much  In 
the  form  of  a  bottle  (whence  the  provincial  name -of  the 
bird  has  been  derived),  with  an  opening  at  the  side  near 
the  top.  The  outer  portion  is  composed  of  white  and 
gray  tree  lichens,  in  minute  pieces,  intermixed  with  the 
egg-nests  of  spiders,  which  are  composed  of  a  kind  of 
gossamer  or  down-like  envelope,  of  a  small  sizoi  but 
somewhat  resembling  the  cocoon  of  a  silk-worm,  and  are 
found  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  &c.,  enclosing 
the  eggs  of  the  insect.  A  very  interesting  description 
is  given  of  them  in  the  volume  on  Insect  Transforma- 
tion in  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge."  With 
these  gossamer  envelopes  it  joins  and  binds  the  diflarent 
leaves  and  mosses  forrning  the  exterior  of  the  nest ;  and 
when  the  fiUiments  become  loosened  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  with  spiders'- 
webs,  an  opinion  entertained  by  the  early  naturalists. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  formed  of  greei* 
mosses  nicely  felted  together  with  fine  wool,  lined  with 
a  number  of  soft  feathers,  the  upper  part  being  composed 
of  strong  broad  moss,  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  bs 
impervious  to  the  wcU 
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have  a  little  saffron  in  their  water.  Figs 
chopped  small  among  their  meat  will  help 
them  to  recover  their  flesh.  When  their  legs 
are  cramped,  they  should  be  anointed  with 
fresh  butter,  or  capon's  fat,  three  or  four  days 
together.  If  they  grow  melancholy,  put  white 
sugar-candy  into  their  water,  and  feed  them 
with  sheep's  hearts,  giving  them  three  or  four 
meal-worms  in  a  day,  and  a  few  ants  with 
their  eggs. 

With  regard  to  adult  birds,  those  that  are 
taken  before  the  twenty-third  of  April  are 
counted  the  best,  because  after  that  they  begin 
to  pair.  They  usually  haunt  woods,  coppices, 
and  quickset  hedges,  where  they  may  be  taken 
in  trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.  They 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  spot  where  the 
bird  sings  as  possible ;  and  before  you  fix  the 
trap,  turn  up  the  earth  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
cage,  because  they  will  there  look  for  food. 
They  are  also  taken  with  lime  twigs,  placing 
them  upon  the  hedge  where  they  usually  sing ; 
and  there  should  be  meal-worms  stuck  at  pro- 
per places  to  draw  them  into  the  snare.  After 
they  are  taken,  their  wings  should  be  gently 
tied  with  thread,  to  prevent  their  beating  them, 
selves  against  the  cage.  This  should  be  first 
hung  in  a  private  place,  that  the  bird  may 
not  be  disturbed ;  and  it  should  be  fed  every 
two  hours,  at  farthest,  with  sheep's  hearts  and 
eggs  minced  very  fine,  mixing  it  with  meal- 
worms. However,  the  first  food  must  be 
worms,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  flies.  You  must, 
to  feed  the  bird,  take  it  in  your  hand,  and 
open  the  bill  with  a  stick  made  thick  at  one 
end,  giving  it  the  insects,  or  four  or  five  bits 
of  food  as  big  as  peas,  to  entice  it  to  eat  Its 
common  food  should  be  mixed  with  ants,  so 
that  when  the  bird  goes  to  pick  up  the  ants, 
it  may  pick  up  some  of  that  also.  The  night- 
ingale, when  caged,  begins  to  sing  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  and  continues  its  song 
till  June. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  CA5ART-BIRD,  AND  OTHER  HARD- 
BULLED  SINGING  BIRDS.* 

Tub  Canary  bird  is  now  become  so  common, 
and  has<continued  so  long  in  a  domestic  state, 
that  its  native  habits,  as  well  as  its  native  coun- 
try, seem  almost  forgotten.  Though  by  the 
name  it  appears  that  these  birds  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Canary  islands,  yet  we  have  it 
originally  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred 
up  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  into  difl'erent 
parts  of  Europe.     At  what  period  they  were 

1  Tlie  Canary  is  a  delightful  CMe.hird,  and  ts,  unques. 
tioiiably,  one  d*  the  sweetest  d  dngen.     Itift  form  is 


brought  into  Europe  is  not  well  known  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  about  a  century  ago  they 
were  sold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept  only 
for  the  amusement  of  the  great  They  have 
since  been  multiplied  in  great  abundance ; 
and  their  price  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
their  plenty. 


perfect  in   symmetry,  and  its  hue  **  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," through  all  the  varieties  of  yellow,  white,  bkcJi. 


€?^ 


ish,  and  chestnut.  The  primitive  race,  as  it  cmme  from 
the  Canary  isles,  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  a  linnet  brown,  and  the  under  part  of  a 
yellowish  green,  with  dark-brown  eyes.  The  little 
foreigner  takes  kindly  to  mates  of  another  race,  and  hence 
the  various  species  now  in  existence.  With  the  gold- 
finch, the  linnet,  and  the  green>bird,  in  particular,  the 
canary  readily  enters  into  the  ties  of  wedlock.  The 
nest  which  the  canary  builds  is  remarkable  for  its  neat 
ness:  and  when  different  materials  are  supplied  to  it  kr 
this  end,  it  evinces  great  discrimination  in  selecting  thb 
best.  The  eggs  are  of  a  sea-green  colour,  spotted  at  one 
end  more  or  less  with  maroon  or  violet.  What  the  pro. 
per  food  ibr  the  canary  is,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Dr  Bechstein,  in  his  work  on  cage-birds,  has 
some  excellent  observations  upon  the  head.  Summer 
rapeseed  he  has  found  to  answer  best,  mixing  with  it 
now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  a  little  hempseed 
or  canary.  Green  food,  such  as  chickweed.  Is  given  io 
spring,  and  fresh  water  daily,  both  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing.  All  complicated  mixtures  of  food  are  noxious, 
though  too  often  used.  Canaries  not  only  have  fine 
notes  of  their  own,  but  are  possessed  of  excellent  memor. 
ies,  and  repeat  musical  sounds  which  they  hear,  with 
ease  and  precision.  Among  the  novelties  exhibiting  this 
season  (1830)  in  London  is  a  canary,  which  is  said  to 
articuUte  words  as  distinctly  as  a  parrot  The  manner 
of  training  them  to  the  imitation  of  instruments,  or  the 
whistling  of  tunes,  is  thus  described  by  Bechstein  :— 
**  No  sooner  have  the  young  canaries  reached  the  thir- 
teenth or  iburtoenth  day,  than  they  begin  to  warble; 
and  as  these  pretty  birds  are  so  docile  as  to  neglect  en. 
tirely  their  natural  song,  and  imitate  the  harmony  of  out 
instruments,  it  is  necessary  immediately  to  sepaimte  from 
his  companions,  and  from  every  other  bird,  the  youn^ 
one  which  is  to  be  instructed,  by  putting  him  aside  in  a 
cage  whicii  is  at  first  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  aiu9 
afterwards  with  a  darker  cover.  The  air  which  is  tc 
be  Uught  should  be  performed  five  or  six  times  a-day, 
especially  in  the  evening  and  morning,  either  by  whistl- 
ing or  on  a  flageolet  or  bird-organ  ;  he  will  acquire  it 
more  or  less  readily  in  from  two  to  six  months,  accord- 
ing  to  his  abilities  and  memory;  if  his  separation  from 
tho  otiier  birds  is  delayed  bevoiid  the  fourteenth  day,  he 
will  retain  some  part  of  his  father's  song,  which  he  will 
always  intermingle  with  his  acquired  air,  and  conse- 
quently never  perform  it  perfiactly." 
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In  its  native  islands,  a  region  equally  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  groves,  the  canary  bird  is  of  a 
dusky  gray  colour,  and  so  different  from  tliose 

The  Bullfinch  is  another  of  our  finest  cmge-blrds.  His 
beautiful  velvet  bladi  head  and  chin,  his  deep  \erniillioii 


neck  and  breast,  and  his  dark  gray  back  and  shoulders, 
ootyoined  with  the  strength  of  his  make,  and  fiiU  rounded 
appearance,  render  the  bullfinch  a  favourite  with  all  bird- 
fanciers.  It  is  besides  a  bird  of  a  peculiarly  strong  affec- 
tion, and  can  hardly  endure  life  when  absent  from  its 
mate.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  breed  well  In  confine- 
menL  In  the  wild  state,  the  female,  twice  a-year,  la3n 
from  three  to  six  eggs,  of  a  bluish- white  colour,  and  spotted 
with  violet  and  brown  at  the  large  end.  In  feeding  bull- 
finches, it  has  been  found  that  they  thrive  particularly 
well  when  the  rapeseed  is  given  to  them  soaked  in  water. 
This  bird,  which  can  be  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  singing,  is  fortunately  one  of  the  most  easy  to 
be  procured.  A  decoy,  or  any  of  the  oommoo  modes  of 
snaring,  effects  his  capture  at  once,  when  his  haunt  is 
discovered.  Regarding  his  vocal  powers,  Bechstein 
remarks: — *'  Although  the  song  of  the  male  and  female 
bullfinch,  in  their  wild  state,  is  very  harsh  and  disagree- 
able, yet,  if  well  taught  while  young,  as  they  are  in 
Hesse  and  Fulda,  where  there  are  schools  of  these  little 
musicians,  for  all  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  they 
learn  to  whistle  all  kinds  of  airs  and  melodies  with  to 
soft  and  flute-like  tone,  that  they  are  great  favourites 
with  amateurs,  and  particularly  with  the  ladies.  There 
are  some  of  these  little  birds  which  can  whistle  distinctly 
three  different  airs,  without  spoiling  or  confusing  them  in 
the  least.  Added  to  this  attraction,  the  bullfinch  becomes 
exceedingly  tame,  sings  whenever  it  is  told  to  do  so^  and 
is  susceptible  of  a  most  tender  and  lasting  attachment, 
which  it  shows  by  its  endearing  actions;  it  balances  its 
body,  moves  its  tail  from  right  to  left,  and  spreads  it 
like  a  fan.  It  will  even  repeat  words,  with  an  accent 
and  tone  which  indicates  sensibility,  if  one  could  believe 
that  it  understood  them  ;  but  its  memory  must  not  be 
overloaded.  A  single  air,  with  a  prelude  or  a  short 
flourish  to  begin  with,  is  as  much  as  the  bird  can  learn 
aiMl  remember,  and  this  it  will  execute  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  These  little  prodigies  woukl  be  more  inter- 
.esting  and  agreeable,  if  thoir  Hessian  instructors  possessed 
a  little  musical  taste,  but  these  are  generally  trades- 
people, employed  about  the  house  with  their  different 
occupations  and  trades ;  and  hymns,  airs,  minuets  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  public-house  songs,  in  general 
compose  the  whole  of  their  music.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  little  bird's  fault  The  bullfinch  can  also  imi. 
tate  the  songs  of  other  birds:  but  in  general  it  is  not 
permitted  to  do  so,  that  It  may  only  learn  to  repeat  the 
airs  which  are  taught  it.  Ditlerent  degrees  of  capacity 
are  shown  here,  as  well  as  in  other  animals.  One  young 
bullfinch  learns  with  ease  and  quickness,  another  with 
difficulty  and  slowly;  the  former  will  repeat,  without 
hesitation,  several  parts  of  a  song  ;  the  latter  will  be 
hardly  able  to  whistle  one,  after  nine  months  uninter- 


usually  seen  in  Europe,  that  acme  have  even 
doubted  whether  it  be  of  the  same  species. 
With  us,  they  have  that  variety  of  oolburing 
usual  in  all  domestic  fowls  ;  some  white,  some 


rupted  teaching.  But  it  has  been  remarked  that  these 
birds  which  learn  with  most  difficulty,  remember  the 
songs  which  have  once  been  well  leanit,  better  and  longer, 
and  rarely  forget  them,  even  when  moulting.  Tame  bull- 
finches have  been  known  (says  Buffon)  to  eicape  from  the 
aviary,  and  live  at  liberty  in  the  woods  for  a  whole  year, 
and  then  to  recollect  the  voice  of  the  person  who  bad 
reared  them,  return  to  her,  never  more  to  leave  her. 
Others  have  been  known,  which,  when  forced  to  leave 
their  first  master,  have  died  of  grief.  These  birds  remem- 
ber very  well,  and  often  too  well,  any  one  who  has  injured 
them.  One  of  them  having  been  thrown  down,  with  iti 
cage,  by  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  people,  did  not  seem 
at  first  much  disturbed  by  it,  but  afterwards  it  would  fall 
into  convulsions  as  soon  as  it  saw  any  shabbily  dressed 
penon,  and  it  died  in  one  of  these  fits  eight  months  after 
the  first  accident.  A  bullfinch,  belonging  to  a  lady 
being  subject  to  very  frightful  dreams^  which  made  it  fail 
from  its  perch,  and  beat  itself  in  the  cage,  no  sooner  beard 
the  afle<^onate  voice  of  its  mistress,  than  notwithstand. 
iug  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  became  immediately 
tranquil,  and  re-ascended  its  perch,  to  sleep  again.  It 
was  very  fond  of  chickweed,  and  as  ■con  as  it  perceived 
one  bringing  it  to  him,  however  much  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  its  finding  it  easily,  it  would  show  its  joy  by  its 
actions  and  cries." 

The  C^ftnck  is  one  of  the  sprightliest  warblen  of 
spring.     It  is  black  in  the  forehead,  gimyish-Uue  ou  Uio 


top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  ;  the  back  Is  of  a 
lirmet-green,  and  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  of 
reddish  chestnut  brown ;  the  quill  feathers  are  black, 
edged  with  white  on  the  outer  side,  while  the  Uil  is 
almost  pure  black.  Such  is  the  chaffinch  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  male  bird ;  for  the  male  being  always  preferred 
for  singing  qualities,  it  is  that  sex  which  we  have  preferred 
throughout  to  describe.  The  nest  of  the  chaflinch  is  * 
model  of  ingenuity.  Tlie  female  deposits  in  it,  twice  a- 
year,  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  bluish-gray,  spottai 
and  streaked  with  brown.  Young  chaffinches  are  ex- 
ceedingly quick  in  the  ear;  and  if  it  Is  intended  to  train 
them  to  artificial  song,  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
tiest  as  soon  as  the  tail-feathers  begin  to  appear.  As  to 
their  food,  they  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  birds  already  noticed,  with  the  addition  of  Insects 
to  their  diet,  in  accordance  with  their  diet  in  the  wild 
state.  Rapeseed  soaked  in  water,  and  the  crumbs  of 
white  bread,  will  be  the  proper  food  for  young  birds 
taken  early  from  the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  training. 
In  Germany,  the  song  of  the  chaffinch  is  admired  almost 
to  idolatry,  and,  in  truth,  its  clear  and  trilling  tones  ap- 
proach much  more  closely  to  articulate  sounds  than  Uio 
notes  of  any  other  bird.  The  Germans  have  distin- 
guished the  most  admin^d  variations  of  the  cha/fincb's 
strains  by  dlHerent  names,  expressive  of  a  fanciful  mean- 
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ffoottled,  some  beautifully  shaded  with  green ; 
but  they  are  more  esteemed  for  their  note  than 
their  beauty,  having  a  high  piercing  pipe,  as 
indeed  all  those  of  the  finch  tribe  have,  con- 
ing atUched  to  the  sounds.  Dr  Bechstein  mentions  the 
Wine  song,  the  Bridegroom's  song,  the  Rider's  song, 
and  severil  others,  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  result  of  the  art  emplojred  in  the  education  of 
the  bird,  being  perfect  as  pieces  of  music.  That  the 
chaffinch  should  be  able  to  execute  such  things,  how- 
ever, indicates  tlie  possession  of  very  superior  capabili. 
ties.  **  Indeed,"  says  Dr  Bechstein,  '*  the  chaffinch  has 
so  great  a  facility  in  learning,  tiiat  it  not  only  imitates 
perfectly  the  song  of  another  chaffinch  near  which  it  has 
been  placed  from  youth,  but  being  hung  near  a  nightin. 
gale  or  canary,  it  learns  seTeral  parts  of  their  songs,  and 
would  no  doubt  give  them  completely,  if  its  larynx  were 
so  formed  that  it  could  render  notes  so  long  and  sus- 
tained  ;  in  fine,  a  great  diflerence  in  memory  is  observed 
in  these  birds,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of  the  singing  spe- 
cies. Some  require  six  months  to  learn  an  air  that 
others  catch  on  first  hearing,  and  can  repeat  almost  im- 
mediately ;  these  can  scarcely  retain  one  of  the  songs 
given  above ;  those  can  imitate  three,  four,  and,  should 
you  wish  it,  five  diflerent  ones.  There  are  also  some 
that  cannot  give  one  song  without  a  fault,  and  we  find 
others  that  will  add  to  it,  perfect  it  and  embellish  it. 
One  thing  peculiar  to  chaffinches,  is  the  necessity  of 
teaching  them  their  song  every  year,  and  this  in  the 
manner  proper  for  them,  during  the  four  or  five  weeks 
this  exercise  lasts.  They  first  utter  a  murmur,  or  weak 
warbling,  to  which  they  add,  at  first  in  an  under  voice, 
one  or  two,  and  afterwards  several  syllables  of  their  song ; 
they  are  then  said  to  record,  A  chaffiuch  that  takes 
only  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  repeat  this  lesson  for  fully 
bringing  out  its  voice,  is  reckoned  among  the  geniuses 
of  itt  species.  It  is  known  that  other  birds  whose 
power  of  singing  is  confined  to  a  particular  season,  also 
warUe  feebly,  and  mingle  with  their  warbling  some 
foreign  notes,  especially  harsh  and  confused  sounds  ;  but 
none  produce  sounds  so  peculiar,  and  that  have  so  little 
relation  to  their  own  song.  If  we  pay  a  little  attention, 
however,  we  shall  find  that  this  exercise  is  intended  less 
to  awaken  the  memory  than  to  render  the  throat,  stif- 
fened by  a  tolerable  long  state  of  inaction,  more  pliant, 
and  to  bring  back  its  natural  flexibility." 

The  GolHi/inch  is  one  of  Uie  best  known,  and  most 


beantiful  of  our  native  birds.  The  seed  of  the  thistle  is 
iU  fiavourite  food,  hence  Its  French  name  (Ckardonnerei) 
is  derived.  It  is  also  sometimes  called,  in  our  language, 
the  TUstte./mck.  The  fowlers,  accordingly,  who  lay 
various  snares  for  these  birds,  make  use  of  thistle-seed 
as  their  bait.  Though  the  goldfinches  do  not  construct 
their  nests  until  the  middle  of  spring,  they  have  yet 
three  broods,  the  last  of  which  takes  place  in  August. 
The  young  cannot  suffice  for  themselves  for  some  time, 
even  after  quitting  the  nest ;  accordingly  tliere  is  much 
patience  requisite  to  rear  them  artificially.  The  best 
are  said  to  be  those  which  are  bom  in  thorny  bushes  and 


tinuing  for  some  time  in  one  breath  without 
intermission,  then  raising  it  higher  and  higher 
by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  canary  bird, 

belong  to  the  last  brood.^  They  are,  it  is  safd,  more 
gay,  and  sing  better  than  the  others.  The  goldfinch  is 
very  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  and  even  become* 
quite  familiar.  Prom  its  activity  and  docility  it  may 
be  taught  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision  in  its  move- 
ments; it  will  counterfeit  deatii^  and  perform  a  great 
variety  of  other  movements  with  the  greatest  dexterity; 
it  can  be  taught  to  fire  a  cracker,  and  draw  up  small 
cups,  containing  its  food  and  drink.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Sieur  Roman  exhibited  in  this  country  the  wonder- 
ful performances  of  his  birds.  These  vrere  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  canary  birds.  One  appeared  dead,  and  was 
held  up  by  the  tail,  or  cUw,  without  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  life.  A  second  stood  on  its  head,  with  its  cUws  in 
the  air.  A  third  imitated  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going  to 
market,  with  pails  on  her  shoulders.  A  fourth  mimicked 
a  Venetian  girl,  looking  out  at  a  window.  A  fifth  aft- 
peared  as  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  centinel. 
The  sixth  was  a  canoonier,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a 
firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a  firelock  in  its  claw,  and 
discharged  a  small  cannon.  The  same  bird  also  acted 
as  if  it  had  been  wounded ;  it  was  wheeled  in  a  little 
barrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  were)  to  the  hospital,  after 
which  It  flew  away,  before  the  company.  The  seventh 
turned  a  kind  of  wind  mill ;  and  the  last  bird  stood  in 
the  midst  of  some  fire-worlu,  which  were  discharged  all 
around  it,  and  this  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  oi 
(ear.  The  goldfinch,  naturally  active  arid  laborious,  is 
fond  of  occupation  in  its  prison,  and  if  it  has  not  some 
poppy- heads,  hemp-stalks,  and  those  of  lettuce,  to  peck, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  action,  it  will  remove 
every  thing  that  it  finds.  A  single  goldfinch,  in  an 
aviary  where  canaries  are  hatching,  if  he  be  without  a 
female,  is  sufficient  to  make  all  t^  broods  fail  ;  he  will 
fight  with  the  males,  disturb  the  females,  destroy  the  nests, 
and  break  the  eggs.  These  birds,  however,  though  so 
lively  and  petulant,  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  ex- 
cepting a  few  quarrels  about  the  perch  and  their  food ;  all 
of  them  try  to  get  possession  of  the  highest  perch  in  the 
aviary,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tains it  will  notsuffiBrthe  others  to  approach.  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  place  all  the  perches  at  a  similar  height,  to  isolate 
each  from  the  other,  and  make  every  one  only  of  length 
sufficient  for  a  single  bird.  The  mules  from  the  goldfiitrh 
and  canary  are  more  robust  than  the  latter,  and  live  longer. 
Their  song  is  also  more  brilliant ;  but  Buflbn  says,  that 
they  imitate  airs  with  difficulty.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
pretend  that  they  can  very  easily  be  taught  by  the  bird- 
organ  and  flageolet.  These  mules  resemble  the  male  in 
the  form  of  the  bill,  and  the  colours  of  the  head  and 
wings,  and  the  female  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some 
beautiful  varieties  result  from  this  alliance.  In  autumn 
the  goldfinches  assemble  together,  live,  during  winter, 
in  numerous  flocks,  and  frequent  those  places  where 
thistles  and  wild  endive  grow.  During  the  severe  cold, 
they  shelter  themselves  in  thick  bushes;  but  they  sel- 
dom recede  far  from  the  place  where  their  food  is  found. 
Sometimes  they  mingle  with  other  granivorous  birds. 
Hempseed  is  the  grain  given  to  familiarise  them  with 
the  cage  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  mingle  millet  and 
rape-seed  with  it,  and  to  vary  their  aliment ;  thus  the 
maladies  might  be  avoided  which  attack  them  in  ca^i- 
tivity.  The  species  of  the  goldfinch  is  extended 
tliroughout  the  whole  of  Europe  nearly,  and  through 
some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Few  species  present 
more  varieties  than  this;  besides  those  which  proceed 
from  forced  alliances,  there  are  others  attributable  to 
aliment,  to  age,  and  to  domestication.  There  is  one 
which  is  white  where  the  others  are  red^  namely,  on  Uis 
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next  to  the  nightingale,  the  most  celebrated  I  common  in  oar  homes.  Rules,  therefore,  hate 


songster ;  and  as  it  is  more  easily  reared  than 
any  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  and  continaes  its 
song  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  most 

forehead  and  eyebrows,  which  colour  also  prevails  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  instead  of  black.  On  some  the  red  is 
shaded  with  yellow,  aiid  the  black  appears  tlirough  these 
colours.  A  gddAnch,  with  the  head  striped  with  red 
aiid  yellow,  has  been  fotuid  in  America.  One  with  the 
cap  altogether  black  has  but  a  few  red  spots  en  the  fore- 
head ;  the  back  and  chest  are  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the 
iris  yellowish,  and  the  bill  and  feet  fletb-colour.  The 
whitish  goldftnch  has  the  tail  and  wings  of  an  ashen 
brown,  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body  whitish, 
and  the  yellow  of  the  wings  pale.  Some  varieties  are 
totally  white,  and  others,  among  which  are  the  hand- 
somest races,  have  the  head  red  and  the  wings  bordered 
with  yellow.  On  the  bodies  of  many  the  tints  are  more 
or  less  mingled  with  white.  Among  the  black  gold- 
finches some  are  entirely  black;  others  more  or  less 
varied  with  this  colour.  These  last  varieties  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  food,  efipecially  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
hempseed. 

The  Linnet.  Several  naturalists  have  made  two 
species  of  the  linnet,  properly  so  called,  under  the  de- 
nominations  of  ^ray  and  red;  others  have  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  rod  and  gray  linnet ;  and  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  repeatedly  multiplied  and  indefatigable 
observations.      Both  kinds,  young  and  old    male  and 


female,  are  gray  in  the  back  season,  and  resemble  each 
other  so  much,  that  the  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished, 
except  by  the  white  border  on  the  primary  alar  quills, 
which  imnore  broad  and  brilliant  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  The  red  colour,  which  characterizes  the 
male  during  summer,  commences  to  appear  towards  the 
end  of  autumn ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  tarnished,  and 
occupies  only  the  middle  portion  of  the  feathers,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  gray,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  perceived  by  raising  them  up.  In  proportion  as 
the  spring  approaches,  this  colour  extends  and  grows 
brighter,  and  towards  the  month  of  May  becomes  very 
brilliant  in  the  male  of  two  years  old  ;  less  pure  and  less 
extended  In  the  bird  of  the  first  year ;  and  among  the 
old  ones  it  sometimes  assumes  an  orange  shade.  Of 
course,  the  linnets  which  remain  gray  must  be  only 
females  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  male  of  this  hue  at  such  periods  has 
been  found.  There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the 
linnet  and  the  canary.  Thtir  habits  and  nature  are 
extremely  similar,  and  of  all  birds  the  linnet  is  that 
which  most  readily  couples  with  the  canary.  Although 
the  linnet  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  small  granivo* 
rous  birds,  and  though  it  preserves  no  brilliant  colours 
in  captivity  to  render  its  possession  desirable,  it  is  not 
less  in  request  than  the  brilliant  goldfinch  and  charming 
bullfinch.     Its  natural  disposition  is  docile,  and  suscei>- 


been  laid  down,  and  copious  instructions  giren, 
for  breeding  these  birds  in  a  domestic  state ; 
which,  as  a  part  of  them  may  condcce  towards 

tible  of  attachment;  its  song  Is  agreeable,  and  the  fleii- 
bility  of  its  throat  enables  it  to  imiUte  with  halltj  tbt 
different  airs  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  taught.  It 
can  even  be  taught  to  repeat  many  words  distinctly,  n 
different  languages,  and  it  pronounces  them  with  sa 
accent  that  would  actually  lead  one  to  suppose  tfast  H 
understood  their  meaning.  The  tender  Atarhment  d 
which  these  birds  are  susceptible  is  astonishing;  » 
much  so,  that  they  often  t»ecome  troublesonne  in  tbeir 
caresses.  They  can  perfectly  well  distinguisli  the  per- 
sons who  take  care  of  them.  They  will  come  and 
perch  upon  them,  overwhelm  them  with  careaei,  sad 
even  geem  to  express  their  afliNrtion*  by  their  leokL 
They  can  also  imitate  and  unite  to  the  varied  modub- 
tioBS  of  their  own  voice,  the  strains  of  other  birds,  wbidi 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  bearing.  If  a  very  young  Ifanei 
be  brought  up  with  a  chaffindi,  a  lark,  or  a  nightingslt, 
it  wiU  learn  to  sing  like  them.  But  it  wiU  in  imal 
cases  toUtly  lose  iu  native  song,  and  preserve  nothing 
but  its  little  cry  of  appeal.  The  linnets  intended  to  be 
instructed  in  foreign  strains,  should  be  uken  from  the 
nest  when  the  feathers  begin  to  shoot.  If  taken  adult, 
they  will  seldom  profit  by  their  lessons,  though  they  will 
become  both  familiar  and  caressing.  Diflerent  mods 
of  instruction  have  been  pointed  out  for  them — audi  ii 
whistling  to  them  in  the  evening  by  candle  light,  taking 
eare  to  articulate  the  notes  distinctly.  Sometimes,  t« 
put  them  in  train,  they  are  taken  on  the  finger,  a  minvr 
is  presented  to  them  in  which  they  think  that  they  m 
another  bird  of  their  own  species,  which  illusion  is  uii 
to  produce  a  sort  of  emulation,  makhig  them  sing  witk 
more  animation,  and  expediting  their  progress;  M 
these  precautions  are  not  absolutely  neeessary,  for  tbe 
best  instructed  linnets  are  often  brought  up  by  cobUen, 
who  whistle  to  them  without  interrupting  their  work. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  the  liimets,  and  it  is  true  al 
many  other  singing  birds,  that  they  sing  more  in  a  small 
cage  than  a  large  one.  This  bird  lives  a  loog  time  la 
captivity,  if  well  taken  care  of.  Sonuini  quotes  an 
instance  of  one  that  lived  forty  years,  and  might  have 
lived  longer  had  it  not  perished  by  accident.  This  wai 
a  bird  of  the  most  extraordinary  amiableness  and  dodiity. 
It  was  in  tbe  habit  of  calling  many  persons  of  the  hoiss 
by  their  name,  and  very  distinctly.  It  whistled  five 
airs  perfectly,  from  the  bird-organ.  Tbe  linnets  have 
the  advantage  of  singing  all  the  year  round,  and  they 
may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  like  tbe  siskin,  and 
the  goldfinch.  The  nest  of  the  linnet  is  generally  built 
in  furze,  or  some  other  low  bush,  and  is  fiu'med  of  mess 
and  stalks  of  grass  interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers.  In  winter  linnets  assemble  in  laifs 
flocks,  and  descend  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  they  con. 
tinue  to  reside,  till  spring  again  urges  them  to  pair  and 
seek  their  upland  haunts.  They  feed  upon  the  seeds  cf 
flax,  thistle,  dandelion,  &c. 

The  Sukin*  are  birds  of  passage,  and  fly  so  high  that 
they  may  be  heard  before  they  are  seen.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  com- 
mon enough  iu  this  country  during  the  winter;  they 
are  fond  of  places  where  the  alder-tree  abounds.  They 
arrive  in  Prance  about  the  time  of  the  vintage,  then 
proceed  farther  south,  and  re-appear  when  the  trees  an  ' 
in  flower ;  but  in  summer  they  are  not  seen.  In  all 
probability  they  then  voyage  northwards,  or  return  into 
thick  forests  on  the  loRy  mountains.  The  siskins,  in 
their  habits,  have  very  considerable  relations  with  the 
linnet:  they  give  a  preference  to  the  seeds  of  the  alder- 
tree ;  they  often  dispute  with  the  goldfinches  for  the  seed 
of  the  thistle.     Hempseed   Is  for  them  an  aliment  of 
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the  natnral  history  of  the  bird,  I  will  take 
leave  to  transcribe. 

In  choosing  the  canary  bird,  those  are  best 
that  appear  irith  life  and  boldness,  standing 
Dpright  upon  the  perch  like  a  sparrow-hawk, 
and  not  apt  to  be  frighted  at  every  thing  that 
stirs.  If  its  eyes  look  cheerful,  and  not  drowsy, 
\i  is  a  sign  of  health  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  hides  its  head  under  the  wing,  and  gathers 
its  body  up,  these  are  symptoms  of  its  being 
oat  of  order.  In  choosing  them,  the  melody 
of  the  song  should  also  be  minded ;  some  will 

choice;  but  tbejr  appear,  especially  in  captivity,  to  Im 
greater  CDnsnmen  of  it  than  they  really  are,  from  a 
habit  which  they  have  got  of  breaking  more  grains  than 
they  eat.  In  their  passage  in  Germany,  in  October, 
Uiey  censidenbly  damage  the  hop-grounds,  by  eating 
the  seeds.  In  France,  also,  they  do  considerable  pre- 
judice to  the  apple-trees,  by  picking  at  the  flowers.  The 
long  of  the  siskin  is  by  no  means  dissgreeable,  hot  very 
inferior  to  that  of  tbe  goldfinch:  it  is  said  to  poasess  the 
frailty  of  imitating  the  song  of  the  canary,  linnet,  &c. 
if  taken  very  young,  and  placed  within  hearing  of  these 
biids,  it  has,  moreover,  a  note  of  appeal  peculiar  to  iu 
self.  Even  when  Uken  adult,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
beeemes  almost  as  mild  as  a  canary. 

The  Glril  Fbteh  is  found  in  all  Italy,  Greece,  Tur. 
key,  Austria,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Did  sometimes  in  liOrraine.    The  male  has  an  agree- 
lUs  and  varied  song,  but  not  so  line  and  dear  as  that  of 
the  onary.    In  Italy  this  species  makes  its  nest  not 
only  in  the  eoontr/y  but  oftentimes  in  gardens  en  tuAed 
trees,  paiticulariy  on  the  cypnn,  and  constructs  it  of 
wool,  bocse  hair,  and  feathers.     The  eggs  are  four  or 
five:  the  male  easily  pairs  with  the  female  canary,  and 
the  males  have  been  fomul  productive.     The  Coont  de 
Rioeowt  had  for  vnany  years  several  of  these  mnles, 
(rbieh  coupled  with  female  canaries,  and  the  young  pro- 
duced new  generations.    The  siskin,  the  goldfinch,  and 
the  linnet,  are  those  respecting  which  the  production  of 
the  female  with  tin  male  canaiy  is  best  authenticated. 
If  mules  are  desired  from  these  birds,  they  must  be 
taken  oo  the  nest,  brought  up  by  hand  with  the  canaries, 
fed  on  the  same  aliment,  and  kept  in  the  same  aviary. 
The  gddfincli,  hr  example,  which  is  generally  chosen 
in  preference,  should  be  kept  fipom  hempseed,  and  ac- 
nrtomed,  as  soon  as  he  Is  able  to  eat  alone,  to  millet 
Md  npe-seed,  th«  ordinary  food  of  the  canaries.    With- 
mA  this,  a  risk  is  run  of  losing  one  or  the  other,  in  chang- 
ing their  diet.     If  hempseed  be  suddenly  taken  from  a 
gohlBneh  accustomed  to  it,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  food 
of  canaries,  the   change  will   make  him  ill,  and  may 
nose  his  death.     If,  on  the  contrary,  yon  leave  him  the 
hempseed,  the  female  canary  will  eat  so  much  of  it,  that 
she  will  get  a  fever,  and  probably  die.     What  is  said  of 
the  goldfinch  is  applicable  to  aU  other  birds  destined  for 
the  same  purpose.     It  is  also  recommended,  in  the  case 
«  the  goldfinch,  to  cut  the  extremity  of  his  bill  dexter- 
M^,  fer  about  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  or  not 
qviteso  much.     If  some  drops  ef  blood  should  follow, 
then  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension.      It   may  be 
*^»ched  with  a  little  saliva,  mixed  with  pulverized 
y^-    This  operation,  however,  should  only  be  per- 
w^sd  on  these  goldfinches  whose  bill  is  very  pointik), 
"nich  olten  happens  in  captivity.     This  is  absolutely 
"^^CMvy,  because  this  bird,  pursuing  the  female,  may 
wound  her  with  his  sharp  bill,  and  prick  the  litUe  ones 
|ndiigorging  to  them  thefa-  food,  whfch  will  destroy 
*•■>•   This  inconvenience  never  takes  place  with  gold- 
finches at  liberty,  for  their  bills  are  never  so  pointed,  as 
»^flls  of  tlio  caged  birds.     If  a  female  goldfinch  is 
Vaksd  with  a  nude  canary,  ahe  should  be  two  years  old. 


open  with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and, 
running  through  a  variety  of  modulation,  end 
like  the  tit-lark.  Others  will  begin  like  the 
sky.lark,  and,  by  a  soft  melodious  turn,  fall 
into  tlie  notes  of  the  nightingale.  These  are 
lessons  taught  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state, 
and  generally  taught  it  by  others ;  but  its 
native  note  is  loud, shrill,  piercing,  and  enough 
to  deafen  the  hearers.  There  are  persons  who 
admire  each  of  these  songs,  but  the  second  is 
in  the  most  general  estimation. 

Canary  birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year 


for  it  is  seldom  that  she  lays  in  the  first  year.  These 
birds,  naturally  wild,  should  be  rendered  as  tame  and 
familiar  as  the  oanaries,  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
putting  them  in  a  low  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
company.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  mules 
which  result  from  this  alliance  will  be  handsome.  Of 
some,  the  plumage  is  of  a  ^ery  common  kind,  and  the 
song  very  inferior.  It  would  he  useless  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  them,  for  they  vary,  ad  if^/tnUum^  and  no 
description  would  suit  any  hut  the  individual  described. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  constantly  observed  that 
the  mules  resulting  from  these  mixtures  resemble  the 
father  in  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs,  and  the  mother  in 
the  rest  of  the  body;  and  that  the  mules  which  come 
from  the  male  linnet  and  female  canary,  have  neither 
the  white  colour  of  the  mother,  nor  the  red  of  the  father, 
as  some  have  pretended.  The  imion  of  canaries  with 
siskins,  whether  males  or  females,  requires  less  atten. 
tion.  It  is  enough  to  let  loose  one  or  many  of  these 
birds,  but  always  of  the  same  sex,  in  a  chamber,  or  large 
aviary,  with  canaries,  and  they  will  soon  be  seen  to 
couple.  We  have  said,  of  the  same  sex,  because  when 
the  sexes  are  different  the  birds  will  naturally  prefer 
their  own  species.  The  goldfinch,  on  the  contrary,  will 
only  pair  with  the  canary  in  a  cage ;  to  the  linnet,  green- 
finch, and  buUfinch,  the  cage  and  the  aviary  are  indif- 
ferent. The  commonest  mules  are  produced  from  the 
liimet,  the  greenfinch,  and  the  siskin,  and  the  most 
esteemed  of  these,  for  song  and  beauty,  are  those  from 
the  male  canary  and  a  strange  female.  The  mules  from 
the  greenfinch  are  In  general  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the 
males  sing  very  badly,  especially  if  the  father  be  a  green- 
finch. The  male  mules  from  a  linnet  sing  much  better, 
but  tiieir  plumage  is  very  ordinary.  Those  of  the  siskin 
are  small,  and  sing  badly.  Those  from  the  bullfinch  are 
susceptible  of  a  perfect  education,  and  theii  plumage  is 
singular;  but  this  alliance  rarely  thrives.  The  male 
feeds,  it  is  true,  like  the  canaiy,  and  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  the  female.  But  she  dislikes  and  flies  from  him. 
His  cry,  and  the  opening  of  his  wide  bill,  frightens  her. 
It  is  uecessaiy  to  choose  a  vigorous  female  or  male, 
which  has  been  brought  up  with  bullfinches,  and  has 
never  coupled  with  a  bird  of  its  own  species. 

The  Mouniain.Jinch  or  BrambUng  is  a  native  of 
northern  climates,  where  It  spreads  into  various  parts  of 
Europe:  it  arrives  In  this  country  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  and  is  the  most  common  in  the  mountainous 
paits  of  our  island.  Vast  flocks  of  them  sometimes  come 
together ;  they  fly  very  close,  and  on  that  account  great 
numbers  of  them  are  frequently  killed  at  one  shot  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  somewhat  above  six  inches.  Bill 
yellow  at  the  tip ;  eyes  hazel ;  the  feathers  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  black,  edged  with  rusty  brown; 
sides  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  v^ings,  blue  ash  ;  rump 
white ;  the  throat,  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are 
of  a  pale  orange ;  belly  white ;  lesser  wing>coveru  black, 
tipped  with  pate  yellow;  quills  dusky,  with  pale  vellow. 
ish  edges;  the  tail  is  forked,  the  outermost  feathers 
edged  with  white,  the  rest  black,  with  whitish  edges; 
legs  pale  brown.  (^  r\r\r\\r> 
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round ;  bat  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair 
in  Aprily  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August 
Those  are  said  to  be  the  best  breeders  that 
are  produced  between  the  English  and  the 
French. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  a  cock 
and  a  hen  should  be  put  together  in  a  small 
cage  where  they  will  peck  at  each  other  in 
the  beginningybut  will  soon  become  thoroughly 
reconciled.  The  room  where  they  are  kept  to 
breed  should  be  so  situated  as  to  let  the  birds 
have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
windows  should  be  of  wire,  not  glass,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  floor 
of  the  room  should  be  kept  clean,  and  some- 
times there  should  be  dry  gravel  or  sand  sifted 
upon  it  There  should  also  be  two  windows, 
one  at  each  end,  and  several  perches  at  proper 
distances  for  the  birds  to  settle  on,  as  they  fly 
backwards  and  forwards.  A  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  would  be  the  most  convenient  to 
divert  the  birds,  and  sometimes  to  serve  for 
building  their  nests  upon. 

In  Germany  they  prepare  a  large  room, 
and  build  it  in  the  manner  of  a  barn,  being 
much  longer  than  broad,  with  a  square  place 
at  each  end,  and  several  holes  to  go  into  those 
square  places.  In  those  outlets  they  plant 
several  sorts  of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  take 
great  delight  to  sing  and  breed.  The  bottom 
of  the  place  they  strew  with  sand,  and  upon 
it  cast  rape-seed,  chick-weed,  and  groundsel, 
which  the  old  birds  feed  upon  while  breeding. 
In  the  body  of  the  house  they  put  all  sorts  of 
stuff  for  building  the  nest,  and  brooms,  one 
under  the  other,  in  all  the  corners,  for  the 
birds  to  build  in.  These  they  separate  by 
partitions  from  each  other,  to  prevent  those 
above  flying  down  upon,  or  otherwise  incom- 
moding, such  as  breed  below.  The  light  also 
is  excluded,  for  no  bird  is  fond  of  having  light 
come  to  its  nest 

With  us  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  less 
expensive;  a  little  breedin&^-cage  sometimes 
suffices,  but  seldom  any  thing  more  exten- 
sive than  a  small  room.  While  the  birds  are 
pairing,  it  is  usual  to  feed  them  with  soft 
meat;  that  is,  with  bread,  maw-seed,  a  little 
scalded  rape-seed,  and  near  a  third  part  of 
an  egg.  The  room  should  be  furnished  with 
stuff  for  making  their  nests ;  such  as  fine  hay^ 
wool,  cotton,  and  hair.  These  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  mixed 
and  tied  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
birds  may  readily  pull  out  what  they  want 
This  should  be  hung  in  a  proper  part  of  the 
room*  and  the  male  will  take  his  turn  in 
building  the  nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and 
feeding  the  young.  They  are  generally  two 
or  three  days  in  building  their  nests ;  the  hen 
commonly  lays  five  eggs :  and  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  the   young  will  be  excluded. 


So  prolific  are  these  birds  sometimes,  that  tW 
female  will  be  ready  to  hatch  a  second  brood 
before  the  first  are  able  to  quit  the  neat  Go 
these  occasions  she  leaves  the  nest  and  the 
young,  to  provide  herself  with  another  to  laj 
her  new  brood  in.  In  the  mean  time  tbe 
male,  more  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  tnut, 
breeds  up  the  young  left  behind,  and  fits  then 
for  a  state  of  independence. 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  tke 
old  ones  should  be  supplied  with  k  sufficiency 
of  soft  food  every  day,  likewise  with  frefk 
greens,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  chick- 
weed;  in  June,  shepherd's  purse;  and  in 
July  and  August,  plantain.  They  are  never 
to  have  groundsel  after  the  young  are  ex. 
eluded.  With  these  different  delicacies  the 
old  ones  will  take  particular  care  to  feed  and 
bring  up  their  young ;  but  it  is  usual  whes 
they  can  feed  themselves,  to  be  taken  from 
the  nest  and  put  into  cages.  Their  meat  then 
is  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fine  bread,  and  a  little 
scalded  rape-seed :  this  must  be  bruiaed  tiU 
it  becomes  fine,  and  then  it  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  maw-seed  ;  after  which  blend  all 
together  ;  which  is  to  be  supplied  them  fresb 
every  day. 

The  canary  bird,  by  being  kept  in  com. 
pany  with  the  linnet  or  the  gold-finch,  pain 
and  produces  a  mixed  breed  more  like  the 
canary  bird,  and  resembling  it  chiefly  in  iti 
song.  Indeed,  all  tliis  tribe  with  strong  bills 
and  piercing  notes,  and  feeding  upon  grain, 
have  the  most  strong  similitude  to  each  other, 
and  may  justly  be  supposed,  as  Mr  Buffon 
imagines,  to  come  from  the  same  original. 
They  all  breed  about  the  same  time ;  thej 
frequent  the  same  vegetables ;  they  build  in 
the  same  hedges  and  trees ;  and  are  brought 
up  for  the  cage  with  the  same  food  and 
precautions.  The  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  and 
the  goldfinch,  when  we  know  the  history 
of  the  canary  bird,  have  scarcely  any  pecuh- 
arities  that  can  attract  our  curiosity  or  re- 
quire  our  care.  The  only  art  necessary  with 
all  those  that  have  no  very  fine  note,  is  to 
breed  them  up  under  some  more  pleasing 
harmonist  The  goldfinch  learns  a  fine  song 
from  the  nightingale;  and  the  linnet  and 
bullfinch  may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild 
notes  of  natore,  to  whistle  a  long  and  regular 
tune. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  SWALLOW,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

An   idea  of  any  one   bird  in   the  former 
classes  will  give  us  some  tolerable  conception 


THU  SWALLOW. 
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of  the  rent  By  knowing  the  linnet  or  the 
canary  bird,  we  have  some  notion  of  the  man. 
nera  of  the  goldfinch ;  by  exhibiting  the  history 
of  the  nightingale,  we  see  also  that  of  the 
black-cap  or  the  tit-mouse.  But  the  swallow 
tiibe  seems  to  be  entirely  different  from  all 
the  former;  different  in  their  form,  different  in 
their  habits,  and  unlike  in  all  the  particulars 
of  their  history. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  goatsucker, 
which  may  be  styled  a  nocturnal  swallow ;  it 
is  the  largest  of  this  kind,  and  is  known  by 
ita  tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that  of  the 
common  swallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at 
evening,  and  makes  a  loud  singular  noise, 
like  the  whur  of  a  spinning. wheel.  To  this 
also  belongs  the  house-swallow,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description :  the  mar^ 
tin,  inferior  in  size  to  the  former,  and  the  tail 
much  less  forked;  it  differs  also  in  its  nest, 
which  is  covered  at  top,  while  that  of  the 
house-swallow  is  open  :  and  the  swift,  rather 
larger  than  the  house-swallow,  with  all  the 
toes  standing  forward;  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind.  All  these  resemble 
each  other  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out difficultj^  the  smaller  kinds  are  known 
asunder. 

These  are  all  well  known  by  their  very 
large  mouths,  which,  when  they  fly,  arc  al- 
ways kept  open  ;  they  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  short  slender  feet,  which  scarcely  are 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies ; 
their  wings  are  of  immoderate  extent  fur  their 
bulk;  their  plumage  is  glossed  with  a  rich 
purple ;  and  their  note  is  a  slight  twittering, 
which  they  seldom  exert  but  upon  the  wing. 
— This  peculiar  conformation  seems  attended 
with  a  simiUtr  peculiarity  of  manners.  Their 
food  is  insects,  which  they  always  pursue  fly. 
ing.  For  this  reason,  during  fine  weather, 
when  the  insects  are  most  likely  to  be  abroad, 
the  swallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and 
seem  pursuing  their  prey  with  amazing  swift. 
ness  and  agility.  AH  smaller  animals,  in 
some  measure,  find  safety  by  winding  and 
turning,  when  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
greater,  the  lark  thus  evades  the  pursuit  of 
the  hawk,  and  man  the  crocodile.  In  this 
manner,  insects  upon  the  wing  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  swailow ;  but  this  bird  is  admirably 


fitted  by  nature  to  pursue  them   through  their 
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shortest  turnings.  Besides  a  great  length  of 
wing,  it  is  also  provided  with  a  long  tail, 
which  like  a  rudder  turns  it  in  its  most  rapid 
motions ;  and  thus,  while  it  is  possessed  of  the 
greatest  swiftness,  it  is  also  possessed  of  the 
most  extreme  agility. 

Early,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  when  the 
returning  sun  begins  to  rouse  the  insect  tribe 
from  their  annual  state  of  torpidity ;  when  the 
gnat  and  the  beetle  put  off  their  earthly  robes, 
and  venture  into  air;  the  swallow  then  is  seen 
returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly  to  the  shore. 
At  first,  with  the  timidity  of  a  stranger,  itap- 
pears  but  seldom,  and  flies  but  slowly  and 
heavily  along.  As  the  weather  grows  warm, 
er,  and  its  insect  supply  increases,  it  then 
gathers  greater  strength  and  activity.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  rainy  season,  by  re. 
pelling  the  insects,  stints  the  swallow  in  its 
food  ;  the  poor  bird  is  then  seen  slowly  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
often  resting  after  a  flight  of  a  few  minutes. 
In  general,  however,  it  keeps  on  the  wing, 
and  moving  with  a  rapidity  that  nothhig  can 
escape.  When  the  weather  promises  to  be 
fair,  the  insect  tribe  feel  the  genial  influence, 
and  make  bolder  flights ;  at  which  time  the 
swallow  follows  them  in  their  aerial  journeys, 
and  often  rises  to  imperceptible  heights  in  the 
pursuit  When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
foul,  the  insects  feel  the  first  notices  of  it;  and 
from  the  swallow's  following  low  we  are  often 
apprized  of  the  approaching  change. 

When  summer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  for  sustaining  the 
wants  of  nature  every  where  offers,  the  swal 
low  then  begins  to  think  of  forming  a  progeny. 
The  nest  is  built  with  ^reat  industry  and  art, 
particularly  by  the  common  swallow,  which 
builds  it  on  the  tops  of  chimneys.  The  mar- 
tin sticks  it  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  The  , 
goatsucker,  as  we  are  told,  builds  it  on  the 
bare  ground.  This  nest  is  built  with  mud 
from  some  neighbouring  brook,  well  tempered 
with  the  bill,  moistened  with  water,  for  the 
better  adhesbn  ;  and  still  farther  kept  firm, 
by  long  grass  and  fibres;  within  it  is  lined 
with  goose-feathers,  which  are  ever  the  warm- 
est and  the  neatest  The  martin  covers  its 
nest  ht  top,  and  has  a  door  to  enter  at;  tlie 
swallow  leaves  hers  quite  open.*     But  our 


1  The  chimDey^swallow  ditTers  from  the  window-s%rml- 
low,  Mtcording  to  MontbeiUard,  in  not  occupying  tho 
same  neat  more  than  one  season,  building  annually  a 
new  nest,  and,  if  the  spot  admits,  it,  fixing  it  above  that 
occupied  the  preceding  year.  "I  have  lound  them," 
says  he,  *'  in  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  thus  ranged  in  tiers, 
and  have  counted  four,  one  above  another,  and  all  of 
equal  size,  plastered  vHth  mud  mixed  with  straw  and 
hair.  There  were  some  of  two  difierent  sizes  and 
shapes, — ^the  largest  resembled  a  shallow  half>(7liiider, 
open  above,  a  foot  in  height,  and  attached  to  the  skies  of 
X 
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Guropean  nests  are  nothing  to  be  compared 
irith  those  the  swallow  bailds  on  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Coromandel ;  the  description  of 
which  I  will  give  in  the  plain  honest  phrase 
of  Willouehby.  '*  On  the  sea-coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  China,"  says  he,  "  a  sort  of  party- 
coloured  birds,  of  the  shape  of  swallows,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  which  is  their 
breeding  time,  come  out  of  the  midland  coun. 
try  to  the  rocks,  and  from  the  foam  or  froth 
of  the  sea. water,  dashing  against  the  bottom 
of  the  rocks,  gather  a  certain  clammy  glutin- 
ous  matter,  perchance  the  spawn  of  whales 

the  chimney ;  the  sm^Uest  were  stuck  Id  the  corners  of 
the  chimney,  forming  only  a  fourth  of  a  cylinder,  or  aU 
most  an  inverted  cone.  The  first  nest,  which  was  the 
lowest^  had  the  same  texture  at  the  bottom  u  at  the 
sidei ;  but  the  two  upper  tiers  were  separated  from  the 
lower  by  their  lining  oiilv,  which  consisted  of  straw,  dry 
herbs,  and  feathers.  Of  the  small  nests,  built  in  the 
comers,  1  could  find  only  two  in  tiers,  and  1  infierred 
that  they  were  the  property  of  young  pairs,  as  they  were 
not  so  compactly  built  u  the  Urger  ones.  In  habits,  in- 
stincts, appearance,  and  migration.  Me  Smi/t  resembles 
the  swallow.  The  common  swift  is  seldom  seea  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  before  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June ;  in  the  south  it  arrires  a  week  or 
two  earlier.  It  leaves  us  again  for  warmer  climates  in 
August,  a  month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  svrallows.  In  this  country  It  haimts  cathedrals, 
towers,  churches,  and  otlier  buildings  not  constantly  in- 
habited, In  the  holes,  and  under  the  eaves  of  which  it 
finds  a  safe  retreat,  and  proper  situation  to  build  in.— 
'Vhe  nest  is  formed  of  straw  and  other  suitable  material, 
which  It  collects  with  great  dexterity  in  Its  flight.  It 
never  alights  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  unable  to  rise  from 
a  flat  sur^ce. 

The  Goaisuckert  are  so  named  from  an  absurd  uotiai, 
that  they  suck  the  mamma  of  goats,  a  notion  which  may 
perhaps  have  originated  in  the  enormous  depth  and  aper- 
ture of  the  gape.  This  vulgarism  is  by  no  means  mo. 
dem,  for  it  appears,  bv  the  Greek  appellative,  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  though  it  seems  pro- 
hable,  that  the  first  application  of  the  name  might  have 
had  rather  a  figurative  than  a  literal  meaning.  Many  of 
the  insectivorous  birds.  It  is  true,  are  found  frequently 
near  the  persons  of  cattle  and  sheep  while  grazing— for 
the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  preying  on  the  numerous  in- 
sects  which  feed  on  the  excretions  from  these  animals: 
but  this  habit  is  common  to  many  genera  of  birds,  and 
gives  no  reasonable  support  to  the  notion  in  question, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  organization  of  the  whole 
class.  These  birds  are  Inhabitants  of  Europe,  and,  in- 
deed,  are  found  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
tliey  are  rare  here,  and  more  so  In  appearance  than 
reality,  from  their  crepusculous  habits.  It  Is  In  the 
new  world,  e^perlally  South  America,  that  they  most 
abound,  and  are  divisible  Into  many  species.  Asia,  and 
New  Holland,  moreover,  are  not  without  tliem.  Un- 
fitted, like  the  owls,  lor  full  day-light,  the  goatsuckers 
hide  themselves  in  some  obscure  retreat.  Twilight  Is 
their  short  period  of  activity,  but  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  and  the  size  of  the  mouth,  enable  them  to  make 
the  niost  of  this  limited  time  In  procuring  food.  They 
devote  no  time  to  nidification,  but  deposit  their  eggs  In 
simple  concaTlties  on  the  ground,  and  thus  the  time 
necessary  for  the  two  great  objects  of  animal  existence, 
sell^pport  and  propagation,  are  proportioned  to  the 
comparative  short  periods  of  their  activity.  In  the  day, 
they  sometimes  utter  a  plaintive  cry,  repeated  rapidly 
three  or  four  times,  and  indicative  of  the  then  negative 


and  other  young  fishes,  of  which  they  build 
their  nests,  wherein  they  lay  their  eggs  and 
hatch  their  young.  These  nests  the  Chinese 
pluck  from  the  rocks,  and  bring  them  in  great 
numbers  info  the  East  Indies  to  sell.  They 
are  esteemed,  by  gluttons,  as  great  delicacies; 
who,  dissolving  them  in  chicken  or  mutton 
broth,  are  very  fond  of  them ;  far  before 
oysters,  mushrooms,  or  other  dainty  and 
liquorish  morsels."'  What  a  pity  this  luxury 
hath  not  been  introduced  among  us,  and  then 
our  great  feasters  might  be  enabled  to  eat  « 
little  more  * 


character  of  their  desires,  for  they  aeem  to  want  uothing 
but  retirement  and  repose. 

llie  European  Goatsucker  is  the  only  species  known 
here.  This  bird  has  received  a  variety  of  popubr 
names,  which  bare  been,  many  of  them,  adopted  by 
naturalists;  such  as  flying-toad,  square-tailed  swallow, 
nigbt-raven,  night-hawk,  door-hawk,  chum  aod  fern 
owl,  &c.  Its  food,  mode  of  taking  it,  and  style  of 
flying  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  square-tsiltil 
swallow. 

*  The  substance  of  these  netts,  according  to  soom,  H 
a  sort  of  froth  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  spawn  of  fish,  wbkli 
is  strongly  aromatic,  though  others  assert  that  it  has  no 
t^te  at  all ;  some  pretend  that  it  is  a  kind  of  gum,  coi- 
tected  by  the  bird  on  the  tree  called  Calambone;  otben, 
a  viscous  humour,  which  they  discharge  through  tbe 
bill  at  the  seasou  of  reproduction.  The  cemmerdtl 
history  of  these  singular  nests  is  much  better  understood 
than  their  composition.  **  The  best  nests,"  says  Mr 
Crawford,  **  are  those  obtained  in  deep,  damp  caves,  snd 
surh  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggi 
The  coarsest  are  those  obtained  after  the  young  htve 
been  fledged.  The  flneit  nesta  are  the  whitest;  tbit 
it,  those  taken  before  the  nest  has  been  rendered  in- 
pure  by  the  food  and  fieces  of  the  young  birds.  Tbe 
best  aie  white,  and  tlie  inferior  dark-coloured,  streaked 
with  blood,  or  intermixed  with  feathers.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  some  of  the  natives  describe 
the  purer  neats  as  the  dwelling  of  the  cock-bird,  and 
always  so  designate  them  in  commerce.  Birds'  nests 
are  collected  twice  a-year;  and,  If  regularly  collected, 
and  no  unusual  iiyury  be  offered  to  the  caverns,  will  pro- 
duce very  equally,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at 
all,  Improved  by  the  caves  being  left  altogether  unmo- 
lested for  A  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  ci- 
tremely  difficult  of  access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be 
collected  by  persons  accustomed  frum  their  youth  to  tbe 
office.  The  most  remarkable  and  productive  caves  in 
Java,  of  which  I  superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collec- 
tion for  several  years,  are  those  of  Karang-bolang,  in  tbe 
province  of  Bagleti,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Island. 
There  the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against 
the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained, 
the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be  per- 
formed with  torch-light,  by  penetrating  Into  recesses  ol 
the  rock,  when  the  alightest  trip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below  them 
but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms  of 
the  rock.  The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  nests 
undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  a  picul,  (about  135  pounds.)  lliey  are 
assorted  for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities,  distinguished  into  first  or  best, 
second,  and  third  qualities.  Cavenis  that  are  regularly 
maqaged  will  aflbrd,  lu  100  parts,  53  3-iOlh  wis  ^ 
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The  swallow  usually  lays  from  tiye  to  six 
eggs,  of  a  white  colour,  speckled  with  red ; 
and  sometimes  breeds  twice  a  year.  When 
the  young  brood  are  excluded,  the  swallow 
supplies  £em  very  plentifully,  the  first  brood 
particularly,  when  she  finds  herself  capable  of 
producing  two  broods  in  a  year.  This  hap- 
pens when  the  parents  come  early,  when  the 
season  is  peculiarly  mild,  and  when  they  be- 
gin to  pair  soon.  Sometimes  they  find  a  dif- 
ficulty  in  rearing  even  a  single  nest,  particu- 
larly when  the  weather  has  been  severe,  or 
their  nests  have  been  robbed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  By  these  accidents,  this  im- 
portant task  is  sometimes  deferred  to  the  mid. 
die  of  September. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave 
us ;  and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their  de- 
parture assemble  in  vast  flocks,  on  house  tops, 
as  if  deliberating  on  the  fatiguing  journey 
that  lay  before  them.  This  is  no  slight  un- 
dertaking, as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo, 
Senegal,  and  along  the  whole  Morocco  shore. 
There  are  some,  however,  left  behind  in  this 
general  expedition,  that  do  not  depart  till 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  rest.  These  are 
chiefly  the  latter  weakly  broods,  which  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  set  out.  They  are 
sometimes  even  too  feeble  to  venture  till  the 

those  of  the  find  quality,  85  parts  of  those  of  the  second, 
11  7-IOth  parts  of  tliose  of  the  third.  The  common 
prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton  are,  for  the  first  sort, 
3,500  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  £5.  18s.  l|d.  per 
pound ;  ibr  tRe  second,  2,800  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ; 
and,  for  the  third,  no  more  than  1,600  Spanhh  dollars. 
In  the  Chhiese  markets  a  still  nicer  classification  of  the 
edible  nests  Is  often  made  than  In  the  island.  The 
whole  are  frequently  divided  Into  three  great  classes, 
under  the  commercial  appellation  of  Paskat,  Chikat,  and 
Tung-tun g,  each  of  which,  according  to  quality,  Is  sub- 
divided Into  three  inferior  orders,  and  we  have,  conse- 
quently, prices  varjring  from  1,200  Spanish  dollars  per 
picul  to  4,200.  These  last,  therefore,  are  more  valu. 
able  than  their  weight  of  silver.  Of  the  quantity  of 
birds'  nests  exported  from  the  Indian  islands,  although 
we  cannot  state  the  exact  amount,  we  have  data  for 
liazarding  tome  probable  coi^jectures  respecting  it.  From 
Java  there  are  exported  about  200  piculs,  or  27,000 
lbs  ,  the  greater  part  of  which  Is  of  the  first  quality. 
The  greatest  quantity  Is  from  the  Suluk  archipelagos, 
and  coitsists  of  530  picola.  From  Macassar  there  are 
sent  about  30  piculs  of  the  fine  kind.  These  data  will 
enable  us  to  ofier  some  conjectures  respecting  the  whole 
quantity;  for  the  edible  swallows'  nests  being  univer. 
sally  and  almost  equally  difiused  from  Junk,  Ceylon,  to 
New  Guinea,  and  the  whole  produce  going  to  one  mar- 
ket, and  only  by  one  conveyance,  the  junks.  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  Is  not 
less  than  the  sum  taken  from  the  ports  just  mentioned. 
Taking  the  quantity  sent  from  Batavia  as  the  estimate, 
we  know  ttiat  this  Is  conveyed  by  5,300  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and,  therefore,  the  whole  quantity  will  be  1,818 
piculs,  or  242,400  lbs.,  as  the  whole  quantity  of  Chinese 
shipping  is  30,000  tons.  In  the  archipelago,  at  the 
prices  already  quoted,  this  property  is  worth  1,263,519 
Spani&h  dollars,  or  £284,290.  The  value  of  this  im- 
mense  property  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  re^ts 
upon  tlie  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people.     From  Its 


setting  in  of  winter ;  while  their  parents  vainly 
exhort  them  to  efforts  which  instinct  assures 
them  they  are  incapable  of  performing.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  the  wretched  little  fami« 
lies,  being  compelled  to  stay,  perish  the  first 
cold  weather  that  comes ;  while  the  tender 
parents  share  tlie  fate  of  their  offspring,  and 
die  with  the  new-fledged  brood. 

Those  that  migrate  »re  first  observed  to  ar- 
rive in  Africa,  as  Adanson  assures  us,  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought 
to  have  performed  their  fatiguing  journey  in 
the  space  of  seven  days.  They  are  sometimes 
seen,  when  interrupted  by  contrary  winds, 
wavering  in  their  course  far  off  at  sea,  and 
lighting  upon  whatever  ship  they  find  in  their 
passage.  They  then  seem  spent  with  famine 
and  fatigue  ;  yet  still  they  boldly  venture, 
when  refreshed  by  a  few  hours*  rest,  to  renew 
their  flight,  and  continue  the  course  which 
they  had  been  steering  before. 

These  are  facts  proved  by  incontestable  au- 
thority ;  yet  it  is  a  doubt  whether  all  swallows 
migrate  in  this  manner,  or  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  species  of  this  animal  that,  though 
externally  aliVe,  are  so  internally  difierent  as 
to  be  very  difierently  affected  by  the  approach 
of  winter.  We  are  assured  from  many,  and 
these  not  contemptible  witnesses,  that  swal- 

nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that  It  Is  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  eveiywhere 
forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  Income,  or  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  This  value,  however,  is,  of  course,  not 
eqiml ;  and  depends  upon  tlie  situation  and  the  circum. 
stances  connected  with  the  carems  In  which  the  nests 
are  found.  Being  often  In  remote  and  sequestered 
situations.  In  a  country  so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable 
and  exposed  is  sul^ject  to  the  perpetual  depredations  of 
freebooters ;  and  it  not  unfrequenlly  happens  that  an 
attack  upon  them  Is  the  principal  object  of  the  warfare 
committed  by  one  petty  state  against  another.  In  such 
situations,  the  expense  of  afibrding  them  protection  Is  so 
heavy,  that  they  are  necessarily  of  little  value.  In  si. 
tuations  where  the  caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  stran- 
gers,  and  where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tran. 
qnillity  to  secure  them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to 
admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained  without  other  expense 
than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of 
the  property  Is  very  great  The  caverns  cf  Karang.ho- 
lang,  In  Java,  are  of  this  description.  These  annually 
aflurd  6,810  lbs.  of  nests,  which  are  worth,  at  the  Ba. 
Uvia  prices  of  3,200,  2,500,  and  1,200  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul,  for  the  respective  kinds,  nearly  139,000 
Spanish  dollars;  and  the  whole  expense  of  collecting, 
curing,  and  packing,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per 
cent,  on  this  account.  The  price  of  birds'  nests  Is  of 
course  a  monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by 
nature  limited  and  incapable  of  being  augmented.  The 
value  of  the  labour  expended  In  bringing  birds'  nests  to 
market  Is  hut  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price,  which 
consists  of  the  highest  price  which  the  luxurious  Chinese 
will  aflbrd  to  pay  for  them,  and  which  Is  a  tax  paid  by 
that  nation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
There  Is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon  which  human  In- 
dustry Is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  bears 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  market  price."— Crai^^i^*/ 
Indian  Archipelago, 
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lows  hide  themselves  in  holes  under  groand, 
joined  close  together,  bill  against  bill>  and  feet 
against  feet.  Some  inform  as,  that  they  have 
seen  them  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  even 
from  under  the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they 
are  asserted  to  pass  the  winter,  without  mo- 
tion. Reaumur,  who  particularly  interested 
himself  in  this  inquiry,  received  several  ic 
counts  of  bundles  of  swallows  being  thus  found 
in  quarries,  and   under  the'  water.*     These 

1  In  the  51 8t  toI.  of  the  *'  Philosophical  Trtustctloiis" 
(for  1700),  there  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Colllnson 
in  answer  to  the  German  naturalist  Klein,  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  opinion  that  swallows  and  other  birds  do  not 
migrate,  but  remain  torpid  during  the  winter.  Subse. 
qiient  naturalists  have  added  little  to  the  arguments  and 
facts  which  this  letter  brings  against  the  opinion;  though 
they  hare  since  been  supported  by  collateral  and  nega- 
tive testimony. 

The  opinion  that  swallows  at  tJie  time  of  tlieir  disap- 
pearance retire  under  the  water  and  remain  there,  says 
this  writer,  is  contrary  to  nature  and  reason;  for  as 
tliey  cannot  live  in  that  state  without  some  degree  of 
breathing,  this  requires  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
however  weak  and  languid.  Now  u  to  respiration,  is 
it  possible  that  it  should  be  carried  on  for  so  many 
months  under  the  water  without  the  risk  of  suflbcation  ? 
If  it  were  really  the  case,  there  must  be  some  particular 
contrivance  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  heart  to 
enable  it  to  undergo  so  remarkable  a  change  of  element; 
but  Klein  had  not  even  attempted  to  show  that  such  a 
peculiar  organization  existed.  TIds  remark  of  Collinson 
probably  led  John  Hunter  to  interest  himself  on  the 
subject.  He  states  "that  he  had  dissected  several 
swallows,  but  found  nothing  In  them  different  from 
other  birds  as  to  the  organs  of  respiration  ;"  and  he 
consequently  concludes  *'that  they  could  not  remain 
for  any  time  under  water  without  being  drowned. 
Collinson  then  asks  why  the  opinion  is  never  tested  by 
taking  a  swallow  at  a  time  when  the  species  usually  dis- 
appear, and  observing  the  result  of  confining  it  under 
water  in  a  tub  for  a  week  or  two.  Still  proceeding  with 
his  negative  evidence,  he  states  that  towards  the  end  of 
September  the  swallows  assemble  among  the  reeds  Id 
the  islands  of  tlie  Thames,  and  have  done  to  for  agrs 
past ;  yet  he  had  never  heard  or  read  of  any  fishermen 
or  other  person  who  had  ever  found  a  swallow  under 
water  in  a  torpid  state  ;  and  if  so  strange  a  thing  had 
ever  happened,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  commuui- 
cated  to  the  public  Besides,  the  reeds  and  willows  on 
Uiose  islands  are  annually  cut  down  for  several  uses,  and 
yet  no  swallow  has  been  discovered  in  his  aquatic  abode ; 
and  considering  the  multitudes  which  might  be  seen  on 
these  reeds  and  willows  in  the  autumn,  is  it  credible 
tliat  some  should  not  have  been  ibund  in  so  frequented 
a  river,  during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  if  the  swal- 
lows really  took  up  their  residence  under  the  water.  He 
adds  that  in  great  towns  remote  from  water,  where 
rivers  end  reeds  are  not  near,  he  had  frequenUy  observed, 
a  little  before  the  swallows  disappeared,  that  they  assem- 
bled erery  morning  early  on  the  rooft  of  large  houses 
exposed  to  the  morning  sun  :  tlils  was  doubtless  in  order 
to  collect  their  numbers  before  taking  Uielr  flight* 

In  the  way  of  positive  testimony  for  the  migration  cf 
swallows,  he  says  he  liad  often  heard  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  relate,  that  in  one  of  his 
voyages  home,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  he  came 
into  sotmding  in  the  channel,  a  great  flock  of  swallows 
came  and  settled  oo  all  his  rigging ;  every  rope  was 
covered  ;  they  hung  on  one  anothtr  like  a  swarm  of 
bets ;  the  deck  was  filled  with  them  :  they  seemed  almost 


men,  therefore^  have  a  right  to  some  degree 
of  assent,  and  are  not  to  lose  all  credit  from 
our  ignorance  of  what  they  aver. 

All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  dii- 


spent  and  famished,  and  were  only  feathers  and  bones  ; 
but  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest,  they  took  their 
flight  in  the  morning.  Collinson  adds  that  a  simiUr 
cireumstance  had  been  related  to  him  by  tlie  captain  o( 
a  merchant  vessel,  on  whose  statements  he  coukl  enUreif 
depend.  Pennant  remarks,  on  this  incident,  that  Uie  ex- 
treme fatigue  of  the  swaUows  proves  that  the  journey 
must  have  been  very  great,  considering  the  amasiiig 
swiftness  of  these  birds.  In  all  probability  they  bad 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  vrere  retunfing  from  the  shofei 
of  Senegal  or  other  parte  of  Africa ;  so  that  this  account, 
from  that  most  able  and  honfst  seaman,  confirms  the 
following  later  information  of  M.  Adanson,  as  addored 
by  Collinson  himself,  who  considers  the  testimony  the 
more  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  professed  naturalist, 
who  went  to  Afiica  for  the  express  purpose  of  collectiiig 
information.  Adanson  says,—''  On  Uie  sixth  of  the 
same  month  (October),  at  half-past  six  in  the  ev^ninx, 
being  about  fif^  leagues  from  the  coast  (between  the 
island  of  Goree  and  Senegal)  four  swallows  came  to  take 
up  their  night's  lodging  on  the  ship,  and  alighted  on  the 
shrouds.  This  lucky  accident  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  had  formed,  that  these  birds  pass  the  seu  to 
get  into  the  countries  of  the  torrid  sone  at  the  approarli 
of  winter  in  Europe  ;  and  accordingly  I  have  iinr« 
remarked  that  they  do  not  appear  in  Senegal  but  in  that 
season.  A  circumstance  no  less  worthy  of  note  is  that 
the  swaHows  do  not  buiki  nests  as  in  Europe,  but  lie 
every  night  by  pairs,  or  single,  in  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  rather  choose  to  fix  their  habitation 
than  up  in  the  country."  To  this  quotation  from  Adan- 
son, we  may  add  another,  relating  to  an  observatkNi 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  at  Senegal,  in  the  moDtb 
of  Pebniary: — ''  The  hut  where  I  lodged  was  large  and 
commodious,  but  as  dark  as  a  subterraueous^vem,  even 
at  noon  day,  because  it  had  no  other  opening  than  adoor 
pierced  at  each  end.  Here  I  may  observe  that  a  great 
number  of  our  European  swallows  resort  hither  every 
evening,  and  pass  the  night  upon  the  rafters ;  for,  ss  1 
have  elsewhere  mentioned,  they  do  not  huikl  their  nesU 
in  this  country,  but  only  come  to  spend  the  winter." 

Collinson  also  informs  us  that  he  was  anxious  to  lest 
the  position  of  Klein  that  the  sand-martins  retire  at  the 
approach  of  winter  into  the  holes  in  which  they  had  re- 
sided during  the  summer,  and  there  remain  in  a  dormant 
sUte.  But  the  sandy  precipices  in  which  these  birds 
build  are  generally  so  inaccessible,  that  some  years  had 
passed  before  he  could  find  a  situation  in  which  the  ex- 
periment might  be  made  without  difiiculty  or  danger. 
At  last  such  a  situation  was  found  at  Byfleet,  in  Sunvjr, 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  being  his  fHend,  and 
well  qualified  to  attist  in  the  experiment,  under- 
took  it  at  his  request.  I'his  clergyman  in  his  communi- 
cation states,  that  he  took  a  square  of  about  twelve  feet, 
over  that  part  of  the  clifi^  where  the  holes  were  the  thick- 
est,  which,  in  going  down  from  the  surface,  would,  u  li« 
judged,  take  in  about  forty  holes.  He  set  to  work,  and 
came  to  the  holes,  but  fuund  no  martins— 4iothing  i>ut 
old  nesU  at  the  Inner  extremity  of  the  holes,  which  was 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  from  the  entrance. 
Forty  boles  were  carefully  searched  without  finding  any 
birds  ;  but  thirty  of  them  had  nesto,  which  were  com- 
posed of  straws  and  grasses  rudely  put  together,  and 
were  sunk  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Uie  level  « 
the  passage. 

That  the  migrations  of  swallows  and  other  birds  should 
ever  have  been  doubted,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  migrations  generally  take  place  by 
night,  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosph  jtb.  An 
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•ccted,  are  formed  witliin  like  other  birds ; 
and  seem  to  offer  no  observable  variety.  In- 
deed,  that  they  do  not  hide  themselves  under 
vrater,  has  been  pretty  well  proved  by  the 
noted  experiment  of  Frisch,  who  tied  several 
threads,  dyed  in  water-colours,  round  the  legs 
of  a  great  number  of  swallows  that  were  pre. 
paring  for  their  departure  ;  these,  upon  their 
return  the  ensuing  summer,  brought  their 
threads  back  with  them,  no  way  damaged  in 
their  colour ;  which  they  most  certainly  would, 
if,  during  the  winter,  they  had  been  steeped 
in  water  :  yet  still  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  must  suspend  our  assent,  as  Klein,  the 
naturalist,  has  brought  such  a  number  of 
proofs  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  swallows 
are  torpid  in  winter,  as  even  the  most  credu- 
lous must  allow  to  have  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  HUMMING-BIRD,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.' 

Havhig  given  some  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  which  ac- 


obsenrtiit  naturalist,  however,  may  sometimes  hear  them 
when  be  cannot  see  them.  Their  departures  may  al^o 
occasionally  be  witnessed,  and  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture BtiU  more  frequently.  In  a  note  to  his  **  Sacred 
History-  of  the  Work),'  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  some  other 
•f  whose  quotations  in  illustration  of  the  general  subject 
we  have  adopted,  quotes  the  foUowing  from  the  "  Berks 
duronirle,"  descriptive  of  the  migratory  movement 
which  took  place  in  October,  1829:— 

'*  We  have  had  sharp  frosts  during  the  week,  and 
brge  flights  of  plovers  and  teams  of  wild  ducks  and 
fteese  have  pasted  hence  in  a  northern  direction.  On 
Wednesday  morning  last  the  roofs  of  all  the  higher 
ranges  of  bouses  in  Prospect  Street  In  this  town  (Read- 
ing) were  covered  with  thousands  of  the  swallow  tribe, 
which  had  there  assembled  preparatory  to  their  annual 
migration  to  a  warmer  climate.  From  this  chirping 
and  fluttering  about,  they  seemed  to  be  in  grand  debate ; 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  larger  division  departed  in  a 
tenth-west  direction,  and  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
ethers.  The  morning  was  remarkably  fine  and  cheer, 
iiig,  and  the  little  emigrants  were  pluming  their  wings 
soon  after  sunrise,  preparing,  as  it  were,  for  their  long 
voyage  and  still  dubious  destination." 

1  Birdt  of  South  ^mmeo.— Though  least  in  size,  the 
glittering  mantle  of  the  humming-bird  entitles  it  to  the 
first  place  in  the  list  of  the  new  world.  It  may  truly  be 
called  the  bird  of  Paradise;  and  had  it  existed  in  the 
old  world,  would  have  claimed  the  title,  instead  of  the 
Itird  which  has  now  the  honotir  to  bear  it.  See  it  dart- 
ing through  the  air,  almost  as  quick  as  thought ! — now 
it  is  within  a  yard  of  your  fire ! — In  an  instant  it  Is 
gone  1— now  it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower  to  sip  the 
silver  dew— it  is  now  a  ruby-^now  a  topaz — now  an 
emerald — now  all  burnished  gold.  Cayenne  and  Deme- 
rara  produce  the  same  humming-birds.  Perhaps  you 
wouM  wish  to  know  something  of  their  haunts.  Chiefly 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  tree  called  Bois 
Inmortel,  very  common  In  Demerara,  bears  abiuidarce 


counts  can  be  obtained,  I  might  now  go  to  a 
very  extensive  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  splen. 
dour  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage :  but 
the  description  of  the  colours  of  a  beautiful 


of  red  blossoms,  which  stays  on  the  trees  some  weeks: 
then  it  is  that  most  of  the  humming-birds  are  very 
plentiful.  The  wild  red  sage  is  also  their  favourite 
shrub,  and  they  buzz  like  bees  round  the  blossom  of  the 
Wallaba  tree.  Indeed,  there  is  scarce  a  flower  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  sea-coast,  but  what  receives  frequent 
visits  from  one  or  other  of  the  species.  On  entering  the 
forest  on  the  rising  land  in  the  interior,  the  blue  and 
green,  the  smallest  brown,  no  bigger  than  the  humble 
bee,  with  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  are  to  be  seen. 
As  you  advance  towards  the  mountains  of  Demerara, 
other  species  of  humming-birds  present  themselves.  It 
seems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  humming, 
bird  lives  entirely  on  the  honey-dew.  Almost  every 
flower  of  the  tropical  climates  contains  insects  of  one 
kind  or  other;  now  the  humming-bird  is  most  bu«y 
about  the  flowers  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  and 
after  a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  that 
the  insects  come  out  to  the  edge  of  the  flower,  in  order 
that  the  sun's  rays  may  dry  the  nocturnal  dew  and  rain 
which  they  have  received.  On  opening  the  stomach  of 
the  humming-bird,  dead  insects  are  found  there. 

Next  to  the  humming-birds,  the  cotingas  diitplay  the 
gayest  plumage.  They  are  of  five  species.  Perhaps 
the  scarlet  cotinga  is  the  richest  of  the  five,  and  is  one 
of  those  birds  which  are  found  In  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest.  His  crown  is  flaming  red;  to  this  ab- 
niptly  succeeds  a  dark  shining  brown,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  bark ;  the  remainder  of  the  bark,  the  rump, 
and  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is  edged  with  black, 
are  a  lovely  red  ;  the  belly  is  somewhat  lighter  red ;  the 
breast  reddish  black ;  the  wings  brown.  He  has  no 
song,  is  solitary,  and  utters  a  monotonous  whistle  which 
sounds  like  '*  quet."  He  is  fund  of  the  seeds  of  the 
hitia  tree,  and  those  of  the  siloaboli  trees.  The  purple- 
throated  cotinga  has  black  wing«,  and  every  other  part 
a  light  and  glossy  blue,  save  the  throat,  which  is  purple. 
The  pompadour  cotinga  is  entirely  purple,  except  his 
wings,  which  are  white,  their  first  five  feathers  tippetl 
with  brown.  The  fiiUi  species  is  the  celebrated  cam- 
panero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  dara  by  the  Indians,  and 
bell- bird  by  the  English.  He  is  about  the  size  of  the 
jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as  snow.  On  his  forehead 
rises  a  spiral  tube  nearly  three  inches  long.  It  is  jet 
black,'  dotted  all  over  with  small  white  feathers.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  palate,  and,  when  fdled  with 
air,  looks  like  a  spire;  when  empty,  it  becomes  pen- 
dulous. His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  mile?. 
In  the  midst  of  these  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the 
dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun  reach,  you 
will  see  the  campaneros.  No  sound  or  song  from  any 
of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not  even  the 
clearly  pronounced  '* whip- poor-wills"  from  the  goat- 
sucker, cause  such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the  cam- 
panero.  With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the 
tribute  of  a  morning  and  evening  song,  and  even  when 
the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the  mouth  of  almost 
the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  campanero  still  cheers 
the  forest.  You  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again, 
and  then  a  toll  again,  and  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is 
silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll, 
and  so  on.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  other 
cotingas,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  part  of  Guiana  he 
makes  bis  nest 

Whilst  the  cotingas  attract  your  attention  by  their 
superior  plumage,  the  singular  form  of  the  toucan  makes 
a  lasting  impression  on  your  memory.  There  are  three 
species  of  toucans  in  Demerara,  and  three  diminutives. 
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bird,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  inform  or 
entertain ;  it  rather  excites  a  longing,  which 
It  is  impossible  for  words  to  satisfy.  Natural- 
ists, indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  this 

twhich  may  be  called  toucanets.  The  largest  of  the  first 
species  frequents  the  mangrore  trees  on  the  sea-coast. 
Ue  is  never  seen  in  the  interior  till  yon  reach  M acou- 
shia,  where  he  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Tacatore.  The  other  two  species  are  very  com- 
mon. They  feed  entirely  on  the  firuits  of  the  forest,  and, 
though  of  the  pie  kind,  never  kill  the  young  of  other 
birds,  or  touch  carrion.  They  are  very  noisy  in  rainy 
weather.  The  sound  which  the  bouradi  or  tlie  largt^r 
makes,  is  like  the  clear  yelping  of  a  puppy  dog,  and  you 
fancy  he  says  *'  pia-po-o^o,"  and  thus  the  South  Ameri- 
ran  Spaniards  call  him  plapoco.  All  the  toucanets  feed 
on  the  same  trees  on  which  the  toucan  feeds,  and  every 
species  of  this  family,  of  enormous  bill,  lays  iU  eggs  in 
the  hollow  trees.  They  are  social,  but  not  gregarious. 
You  may  sometimes  see  eight  or  ten  in  company,  and 
from  this  you  may  suppose  they  are  gregarious:  but 
u|>on  closer  examination,  you  will  find  it  has  only  been 
a  dinner  party,  which  breaks  up  and  disperses  tci^ards 
roosting  time.  The  flight  of  the  toucan  is  by  jerks;  in 
the  action  of  flying  it  seems  incommoded  by  its  huge 
disproportioned  bill;  if  the  eitraordinary  form  and  size 
of  the  bill  expose  the  toucan  to  ridicule,  its  colours  make 
it  amends. 

The  houtou  ranks  high  in  beauty  amongst  the  birds  of 
Demerara ;  his  whole  body  is  green,  with  a  bluish  cast 
in  the  wings  and  tail:  his  crane,  which  he  erecU  at 
pleasure,  consists  of  black  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with 
lovely  blue  of  two  diflerent  shades;  he  has  a  triangular 
black  spot,  edged  with  blue,  behind  the  eye,  extending 
to  the  ear;  and  on  his  bn;ast  a  sable  tuft,  consisting  of 
nine  feathers  edged  also  with  blue.  This  bird  seems  to 
suppose  that  its  beauty  can  be  increased  by  trimming  the 
tail,  which  undergoes  the  same  operation  as  our  hair  in 
a  barber's  shop,  only  with  this  diflerence,  that  it  uses  iU 
own  beak,  which  is  serrated,  in  lieu  of  a  pair  of  scissors ; 
as  soon  as  his  tail  is  full  grown,  he  begins  about  an  inch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  two  largest  feathers  in  it,  and 
cuts  away  the  web  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  making  a  gap 
about  an  inch  long.  Both  male  and  female  Adoiiise  their 
tails  in  this  manner,  which  gives  them  a  remarkable 
appearance  amongst  other  birds.  The  thick  and  gloomy 
forests  are  the  places  preferred  by  the  houtou.  In  those 
far-extending  wilds,  about  day-break,  you  hear  him 
iirticulate,  in  a  distinct  and  mournful  tone,  "houtou, 
houtou."  Move  cautiously  on  where  the  sound  proceeds 
from,  and  you  will  see  him  sitting  in  the  underwood, 
and  very  rarely  Is  he  seen  in  the  lofty  trees,  except  the 
bastard  siloaboli  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  grateful  to 
him.  He  makes  no  nest,  but  rears  his  young  in  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  generally  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

The  cassique,  in  size,  is  larger  than  the  starling;  he 
covets  the  society  of  man,  hut  disdains  to  live  by  his 
labours.  When  nature  rails  fur  support,  he  repairs  to 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  there  partakes  of  the  store 
of  fruits  and  seeds  which  she  has  produced  for  her  aerial 
tribes.  When  his  repast  is  over,  be  returns  to  man, 
and  pajTs  the  little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his 
protection ;  he  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his 
house,  and  there  for  hours  together  pours  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  imitative  notes.  His  own  song  is  sweet,  but  very 
short.  If  a  toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
drops  it,  and  imitates  him.  Then  he  will  amuse  his 
protector  with  the  cries  of  diflerent  species  of  the  wood- 
pecker; and  when  the  sheep  bleat,  be  will  distinctly 
imiute  them.  Then  comes  his  own  song  again,  and  if 
a  puppy  dog  or  a  guinea-fowl  interrupt  him,  he  takes 
them  ofl* admirably;  and  by  his  diflerent  gestures  during 
the  time,  you  would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport. 


desire  by  coloured  prints;  but,  beside  tbal 
these  at  best  give  only  a  faint  resemblance  of 
nature,  and  are  a  very  indiflerent  kind  of 
painting,  the  bird  itself  has  a  thousand  beta. 

The  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates  any  sound  bs 
hears  with  such  exactness,  that  he  goes  by  no  other  nsme 
than  that  of  mocking-bird  amongst  the  colonists.  At 
breeding  time,  a  number  of  these  preUy  choristers  re. 
sort  to  a  tree  near  the  planter's  house,  and  from  its  out- 
side branches  weave  their  pendulous  nests.  So  conscious 
do  they  seem  that  they  never  give  oflence,  and  so  litUtf 
suspicious  are  they  of  receiving  any  injury  from  man, 
that  they  will  choose  a  tree  wiihln  forty  yards  from  hii 
house,  and  occupy  the  branches  to  low  down  that  bt 
may  peep  into  the  nests.  The  proportions  of  tbe  at- 
sique  are  so  fine,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  model  of 
symmetry  in  ornithology.  On  each  wing  he  hu  ■ 
bright  yellow  spot,  and  his  rump,  belly,  and  half  the  tiil, 
are  of  the  same  colour.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
black.  His  beak  is  the  colour  of  sulphur,  but  it  itdes  iu 
death,  and  requires  the  same  operation  as  the  bill  of  Um 
toucan  to  make  it  keep  its  colours. 

You  would  not  be  tong  in  the  forests  of  Deneran 
without  noticing  tlie  woodpeckers.  You  may  meet 
with  them  feeding  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Well  may 
they  do  so.  Were  they  to  follow  the  example  of  moit 
of  the.  other  birds,  and  only  feed  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  they  would  be  often  on  short  allowance,  for 
they  sometimes  have  to  labour  three  or  four  hoon  at  the 
tree  before  they  get  at  the  food.  The  sound  whwh  tbc 
largest  kind  makes  in  hammering  against  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  is  so  loud,  that  you  would  never  suppose  it  ts 
proceed  from  the  efforts  of  a  bird.  You  would  take  it 
to  be  the  woodman,  with  his  axe,  trying,  by  a  sturdy 
blow  often  repeated,  whether  the  treu  was  sound  or  dol 
There  are  fourteen  species  here ;  the  largest  the  size  oi 
a  magpie,  the  smallest  not  bigger  than  the  wren.  Tbey 
are  all  beautiful,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  tbeii 
heads  ornamented  with  a  fine  crest,  movable  at  pleasure. 
It  is  said  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  wfaetber 
innocent  or  guilty,  he  never  loses  it.  It  sticks  ckse  U 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  has  many  a  kick  and  roaiijr 
a  blow  to  bear  on  acfM)unt  of  it,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
sUud  up  for  him.  Tbe  woodpecker  is  little  better  od. 
The  proprietors  of  woods  in  Europe  have  long  accused 
him  of  injuring  their  timber,  by  boring  holes  io  it,  aod 
letting  in  the  water,  which  soon  rots  it.  The  colonists 
in  America  have  the  sane  complaints  against  him. 
Had  he  tlie  power  of  speech,  he  could  soon  make  a  de- 
fence. **  Mighty  lords  of  the  woods,"  he  woiUd  iaj  to 
roan,  "  why  do  you  wrongfully  accuse  me  ?  Why  do  you 
hunt  me  up  and  down  to  death  for  an  imaginary  oflence? 
I  have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of  your  property,  much  less 
your  wood.  Your  merciless  shot  strikes  roe  at  the  very 
tiroe  I  am  doing  you  a  service.  But  your  shortsighted- 
ness  will  not  let  you  see  it,  or  your  pride  is  above 
examining  closely  tbe  actions  of  so  insignificant  a  little 
bird  as  I  am.  If  there  be  that  spark  of  feeling  in  your 
breast,  which  they  say  man  possess^  or  ought  to  possess, 
above  all  other  animals,  do  a  poor  injured  creature  | 
little  kindness,  and  watch  me  In  your  woods  only  £>r 
one  day.  I  never  wormed  your  healthy  trees.  I  should 
perish  for  want  in  the  aUempt.  Tbe  sound  bark  would 
easily  resist  the  force  of  my  bill;  and  were  I  «▼«"  ^ 
pierce  throtigR  it,  there  would  be  nothing  inside  that  I 
could  fancy,  or  my  stomach  digest.  I  otten  visit  them, 
it  is  true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convinces  me  that  I  must 
go  elsewhere  for  support ;  and  were  you  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  sound  which  my  bill  causes,  you  would 
know  whether  I  am  upon  a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  tree. 
Wood  and  bark  are  not  my  food.  I  live  entirely  upon 
the  insects  which  have  already  formed  a  lodgement  in 
tiie  distempered  tree.   When  the  sound  informs  roe  that 
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lies  that  the  most  exquisite  artist  is  incapable 
of  imitating.  They,  for  instance,  who  imagine 
thej  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  little  tribe  of  manikin  birds,  from  the  pic 
tares  we  have  of  them,  will  find  themselves 
deceived,  when  they  compare  their  draughts 
with  nature.  The  shining  greens,  the  change, 
able  purples,  and  the  glossy  reds,  are  beyond 
die  reach  of  the  pencil ;  and  very  far  beyond 
the  coloured  print,  which  is  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute to  painting.  I  have  therefore  de- 
clined entering  into  a  minute  description  of 
foreign  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  as  sounds 
would  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
colours. 

There  is  one  species,  however,  that  I  will 
conclude  the  history  of  this  class  with  ;  as, 
though  the  least,  it  will  certainly  be  allowed 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  others.  In  quadru- 
peds, the  smallest  animals  are  noxious,  ugly, 
and  lothesome  ;  the  smallest  of  birds  are  the 
most  beautiful,  innocent,  and  sportive.  Of 
all  those  that  flutter  in  the  garden,  or  paint 
the  landscape,  the  humming-bird  is  the  most 
delightful  to  look  upon,  and  the  most  inoffen- 
sive. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal  there  are 
six  or  seven  varieties,*  from  the  size  of  a  small 


my  prey  is  there,  I  labour  for  hours  together  till  I  get 
at  it ;  and,  by  consuming  it,  for  my  own  support,  I  pre- 
vent its  further  depredations  in  that  part.  Thus  1  dis« 
cover  for  you  a  hidden  and  unsuspected  foe,  which  has 
been  devouring  your  wood  in  such  secrecy,  that  you  had 
not  tbe  least  suspicion  it  was  there.  The  hole  which  I 
make,  in  order  to  get  at  the  pernicious  vermin,  will  be 
seen  by  you  as  you  pass  under  the  tree.  I  leave  it  as  a 
signal  to  tell  you,  that  your  tree  has  already  stood  too 
long.  It  is  past  its  prime.  Millions  of  Insects,  engen- 
dered  by  disease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals:  ere  long 
it  will  fall  a  log  In  useless  ruins.  Warned  by  this  loss, 
rut  down  the  rest  in  time,  and  spare,  O  spare,  the  un- 
ufiendiiig  woodpecker." — fFandeiingt  of  Chartet  fFater- 
%om  in  ^uih  j4merica» 

1  llie  family  of  humming-birds  {TritckUidai)  is  divid- 
ed into  numerous  genera.  Upwards  of  100  species  are 
now  known  to  naturalists.  Recent  discoveries  have 
proved  that  their  range  of  habitation  is  more  extended 
than  was  once  imagined ;  for  though  they  chiefly  abound 
in  the  intertropical  latitudes  of  America,  many  visit  the 
temperate  and  colder  portions  of  that  continent.  The 
ruby-throated  humming-bird  {Trochihu  ColmbrU),  passes 
iicrth  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Canada,  migrating  like  the 
flwallow.  Nor  is  this  tbe  only  species  which  extends 
into  a  colder  climate.  Captain  King,  while  on  his  sur- 
vey of  tbe  southern  coasts,  met  with  numerous  species 
flying  about  in  a  snow-storm  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
len,  and  discovered  two  species  (7VocAt7if«  Femandefuis, 
and  T.  Stcketii)  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Still, 
liowever,  the  central  regions  of  the  continent,  and  the 
Islands  adjacent,  are  their  chief  resort.  There  they 
people  the  woods  and  the  gardens,  glancing  in  the  sun 
like  meteors  as  they  flit  by  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
or,  suspended  on  their  burnished  and  quivering  wings, 
explore  the  nectary  of  some  scented  blossom.  These 
birds  may  be  almost  said  to  live  upon  the  wing.  There 
i^  no  bird  that  equals  them  in  power  of  flight,  and  they 
are  quick  as  lightning  in  their  motions.  Their  wings 
aro  frf  extraordinary  length,  and  this,  with  their  shape 


wren  down  to  that  of  an  humble-bee.  A 
European  could  never  have  supposed  a  bird 
existing  so  very  small,  and  yet  completely 
furnished  out  with   a   bill,  feathers,  wings, 


and  tbe  character  of  the  feathers  composing  them,  con- 
tributes to  their  efficiency.  The  feet  and  legs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  small  and  foeble ;  they  are,  in  fact,  of 
merely  second-rate  importance  in  tbe  economy  of  the 
humming-bird.  The  ground  and  the  trees  are  not  its 
element.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  settles  on  a  twig,  while 
it  preens  its  plumage  of  glittering  scale-like  feathers,  or 
arranges  the  moss  and  down  of  its  nest ;  but  the  air  is 
its  abiding  place,  where  it  feeds  and  passes  the  whole  of 
its  active  existence.  Wilson  observes  that  "  tbe  hum- 
ming-bird is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  and  I  have 
often  stopped  with  pleasure  to  observe  his  manoeuvres 
among  the  blossoms  of  the  trumpet  flower.  When 
arrived  before  a  thicket  of  those  that  are  full  blown,  he 
poises  or  suspends  himself  on  the  wing,  for  tbe  space  of 
two  or  three  beconds,  so  steadily,  that  his  wings  became 
invisible,  or  only  like  a  mist,  and  you  can  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  pupil  of  his  eye  looking  round  with  great 
quickness  and  circumspection."  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  shape  of  these  powerful  organs  of  flight,  we  may 
notice  that  they  are  narrow-pointed,  and  more  or  less 
curved  Inwards,  a  good  deal  resembling  .those  of  the 
swift, — and  are  mainly  composed  of  the  primary  quill 
feathers,  beautifully  gradiwted,  the  first  or  outec  one 
being  the  longest.  The  secondary  quill  feathers  are 
very  short,  and  occupy  the  inner  edge  at  the  base  of  the 
primaries,  taking  up  little  room,  and  adding  nothing  to 
the  breadth  of  the  wing  as  in  birds  in  general.  The 
structure  of  these  foathers  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  they 
consist  of  a  strong  and  pecnliarly  elastic  shaft,  which  in 
many  species  is  very  tliick  at  its  commencement.  On 
each  side  of  this  shaft  is  a  vane,  composed  of  narrow, 
closely  set,  springy  plumets,  so  compacted  together,  as 
to  give  tbe  idea  of  a  thin  metallic  or  homy  web,  and 
which,  cutting  the  air  at  every  stroke,  produces  that 
humming  noise  which  is  heard  while  the  bird  hovers 
over  the  flower,  or  darts  arrow-like  along.  Of  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles  by  whose  actions 
these  long  pointed  wings  are  thus  rapidly  agitated,  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception. 

Next  to  the  wings,  the  tail  is  the  most  imporUnt 
agent  as  an  organ  of  aerial  progression.  It  is  not  only 
the  rudder  by  which  a  bird  directs  its  course,  or  turns 
and  wheels,  but  it  adds  to  the  superficies  of  the  body 
without  increasing  its  weight  In  this  group  the  tail  is 
ample,  but  varies  extremely  In  shap^  ;  in  some  species 
it  is  square,  in  others  forked,  in  some  pointed,  but  in  all 
it  is  composed  of  feathers  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
wing  in  texture.  Thus  is  tlie  humming-bird  consti- 
tuted for  flight;  nor  is  this  extremely  rapid  merely, 
but  it  is  capable  of  long  continuance.  The  flitting  pro- 
gress of  the  humming-bird  from  flower  to  flower  resem- 
bles that  of  a  bee, — but  is  infinitely  more  quick.  When, 
however,  the  bird  is  journeying,  it  sweeps  through  the 
air  in  long  undulations,  rising  and  sinking  alternately. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers  constitutes  the  sole  food  of  this  charming  race, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Nectar  is  no  doubt  a  part  of 
their  diet,  but  by  no  means  the  whole:  they  feed  on  the 
small  insects  which  lurk  in  the  nectary,  or  wander  over 
the  petals, — nay,  they  even  take  insects  on  the  wing, 
as  was  observed  by  Wilson,  who  also  found  their  frag- 
ments in  the  stomach  of  such  as  he  examined  ;  and 
Audubon  states,  in  confirmation,  that  inserts,  especially 
those  of  the  coleopterous  order,  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  humming-bird.  The  bill,  fitted  for  penetrating  into 
the  recesses  of  flowers,  is  long  and  slender,  but  varies  in 
shape.  According  to  Brisson  and  others,  the  tongue 
consists  of  two  muscular  tubes.    This  organ,  which  hi 
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and  intesiines>  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
largest  kind.  A  bird  not  so  big  as  the  end  of 
one  8  little  finger  would  probably  be  supposed 
but  a  creature  of  inoagination,  were  it  not 
seen  in  infinite  numbers,  and  as  frequent  as 

the  huinming.bird  is  mainly  initramenU]  In  procuring 
foody  ii  capabltt  of  being  protruded  to  a  cousiderabie 
distance,  as  we  see  in  the  wryneck,  woodpecker,  &c. 
Audubon  says,  that  the  double-tubed  tongue  of  the 
humming-bird  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  so 
that  tlie  insect  adheres  to  it  when  touched  ;  lienre  the 
bird  has  only  to  dart  iu  tongue  at  its  prey,  aod  retract 
it  Into  its  mouth. 

Diminutive  ts  Ihey  are,  these  beautiful  creatures  are 
bold  and  intrepid,  and  defend  their  nesU  against  intru- 
ders with  the  greatest  spirit.  Their  powers  of  flight 
give  them  every  advantage  in  these  aerial  combats  over 
birds  much  larger  than  themselves,  at  whose  eyes  ihey 
tilt  with  their  sharp-pointed  beak,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  shrill  piercing  shriek.  Two  males  seldom  meet 
%Tithouta  iMttle:  and  while  the  female  Is  sitting  her 
mate  attacks  indiscriminately  every  bird  that  approaches, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  fury.  The  nest  of  the  humming, 
bird  varies  in  diilereot  species.  We  have  seen  some 
built  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  others  attached  to  the  ex- 
treme twigs^  so  as  to  wave  in  the  breeae.  The  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  constructed  are  for  the  most 
part,  the  cotton  or  down  of  various  plants,  beautifully 
interwoven  ;  some  species  add  an  outside  layer  of  moss 
or  lichen.  It  sppears  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
the  female  is  usually  two,  and  their  colour  pure  white. 

That  these  beautiftil  and  elegant  birds  should  not  be 
kept  in  captivity  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  them,  even  In  their  own  regions, 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  imprisonment.  Several  at- 
tempts have,  however,  been  made;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, two  nestlings  of  a  species  termed  tlie  Afaiigo  hum. 
ming-bird  were  artually  brought  alive  to  England,  and 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  possessfon  of  Lady  Ham. 
mond ;  they  were  very  docile,  and  fed  on  honey,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  insects  were  oflered  them  or  not. 
Audubon  states  that  he  has  seen  many  humming-birds 
in  partial  confinement ;  and  that,  when  fed  witli  honey 
or  synip  exclusively,  they  soon  died  In  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion, but  tliat,  when  duly  supplied  with  fresh  flowei-s 
^abounding  with  insects),  and  surreunded  with  gauze- 
netting,  through  which  insects  could  enter,  they  lived 
ill  health  and  were  active.  Indeed,  he  mentions  an  in. 
stance  in  which  several  were  thus  kept  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  when  they  were  rsstored  to  liberty,  the 
person  who  attended  to  them  having  a  long  voyage  to 
perform. 

**  I  remember,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Maga- 
sine  of  Natural  History,  "  a  pair  of  these  beautiful  little 
creatures  busily  building  a  nest  in  the  branch  of  an 
orange-tree,  which  was  close  te  the  outer  side  of  the 
open  piasza  of'  a  house  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica :  in 
this  apartment,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  house, 
the  family  breakfasted  and  lunched.  I  spent  three  days 
there ;  and,  while  taking  my  meals,  had  at  least  an 
equal  treat,  in  seeing  these  smallest  of  the  feathered 
tribes  gaily  and  actively  employed  in  their  building 
procesis.  I  liave  now  in  my  possession  a  nest  of  the  bee 
bumming  bird,  which  I  removed  from  the  end  of  a 
mango-tree  (Man^JMa  indica\  which  was  not  a  foot 
alwve  my  liead,  and  close  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling, 
house.  I  cannot  quit  this  article  without  speaking  of  the 
delight  that  was  aflbrded  me,  in  Jamaica,  by  seeing 
humming-birds  fredlng  on  honey,  iu  the  florets  of  the 
great  aloe  {j4gav€  americana,  L.)  On  the  side  of  a 
liill  upon  Sutton's  estate  were  a  considerable  number  of 
aloe  plants,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  in  full  blossom. 
They  were  spread  over  a  space  of  about  twenty  yards 


butterflies  in  a  summer^a  day,  sporting  b 
the  fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  extracting  their  sweets  with  its  littli 
bill. 

The  smallest  humming-bird   is  about  tht 

square.  The  spikes  bearing  bunches  of  flowen  la  i 
tfayrsu.<i,  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  sn  wl 
spike  were  many  hundred  flowers,  of  a  bright  ydlsir 
colour,  each  floret  of  a  tubular  shape,  and  contabiagi 
good-sized  drop  of  honey.  Such  an  assemblage  «f  flani 
splendour  was  in  Itself  most  magnificent  aod  strikl^; 
but  It  may  be  Imagined  how  much  the  interest  cuaA 
by  this  beautiful  exhibition  was  increased,  by  vast  nsa 
bers  of  humming-birds,  of  various  species,  flutterinf  at 
the  opening  of  the  flowers,  and  dipping  their  bilb,  fint 
into  one  floret,  and  then  into  another — the  aw,  is 
usual,  shining  bright  upon  their  varied  and  hmiM 
plumage.'' 

The  following  cut  reprvsenU  the  Bar-iaiUd  Ihm- 
mingMrd. 


This  splendid  species  seems  to  have  been  first  nolkcd 
by  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoolo^,  and  figured  Inn 
a  specimen  in  Bullock's  museum,  it  is  most  remarli- 
able  for  the  splendid  colouring  and  development  of  iU 
tail,  which  Lesson  compares  to  that  of  the  New  Holliod 
menura.  It  is  composed  of  ten  broad  feathers,  gradual!/ 
exceeding  each  other  by  about  half  an  inch,  three  quv- 
ters,  &c.,  and  the  last  by  above  one  inch  and  a  hatf 
longer  than  the  others.  The  colour  may  be  said  to  be  * 
brilliant  reddish  orange,  with  a  brazen  or  metallic  lustiv 
of  the  greatest  clearness,  according  to  the  various  llghu 
in  which  it  is  placed  assuming  a  greater  tinge  of  rrd  « 
yellow.  The  tip  of  each  feather  has  a  broad  black  bar, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  web  of  the  outer  feather  is  d 
the  same  colour.  When  the  toil  is  closed,  Uie  appear- 
aiice  is  as  if  regularly  barred  with  black.  The  upjier 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  golden  green,  except  tin 
rump,  which  is  of  a  fine  madder  tlht,  but  without  aii/ 
metallic  lustre.  The  feathers  upon  this  part  are  mtn 
tufted,  and  thicker  than  usual.  The  whole  o(  th«  under 
surface,  as  iar  as  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  is  of  t 
bright  emerald  green,  brightest  on  the  fore  part  of  Uic 
thitMtt.  The  lower  belly  is  dull  brownish  gusen,  tlie 
vent  whitish.  Lesson  has  represented  another  state  c^ 
this  bird,  which  he  thinks  is  that  of  the  female.  All  th« 
upper  parts  are  of  a  uniform  green.  The  throat  simI 
breast,  instead  of  the  emerald -coloured  scaly  gorget,  an 
of  a  dull  yellowish  gray,  whicL  cel«u*-  onciiplet  also  tU 
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size  of  a  hazel-nat  The  feathers  on  its  wings 
and  tail  are  black ;  but  those  on  its  body,  and 
under  its  wings,  are  of  a  greenish  brown, 
with  a  fine  red  cast,  or  gloss,  which  no  silk  or 
▼elret  can  imitate.  It  has  a  small  crest  on 
its  bead,  green  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  it  were, 
gilded  at  the  top ;  and  which  sparkles  in  the 
sun  like  a  little  star  in  the  middle  of  its  fore* 
bead.  The  bill  is  black,  straight,  slender, 
and  of  the  length  of  a  small  pin.  The  larger 
humming-bird  is  nearly  half  as  big  as  the  com- 
mon wren,  and  without  a  crest  on  its  head; 
but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  covered,  from  the 
throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with  change- 
able crimson-coloured  feathers,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  change  to  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of 
both  are  small,  with  very  little  round  eyes,  as 
black  as  jeL 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  add  to 
the  high  finishing  and  beauty  of  a  rich  luxu- 
rious western  landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
is  risen,  the  humming-birds,  of  different  kinds, 

rest  of  the  under  fNirts.  The  tail  Is  about  only  half  the 
length,  the  feathers  of  the  same  broad  form ;  the  outer 
one  of  a  yellowish,  the  others  of  a  reddish  coppery 
lustre,  with  a  slight  indication  of  a  darker  shade  at  the 
tips,  but  without  any  distinct  bar. 

There  seems  a  little  uncertainty  regarding  the  native 
country  of  this  bird.  Shaw's  specimens  were  said  to 
coma  mmi  Peru ;  and  Lesson  mentions  the  interior  of 
Braill  for  those  from  which  he  took  his  drawings  and 
descriptions. 

The  following  represents  the  Topag-tAroaied  Ham- 
tnimg-Urd, 


This  species  is  without  any  exception  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  whole  rare ;  the  plumage  In  every  part 
'  Is  composed  of  the  scaly  formed  feathers,  whirh  are  al- 
wajrs  present  when  a  metallic  lustre  prevails;  and  in 
every  position^  its  brilliant  colours  receive  a  variation  of 
tint  diflering  from  that  last  seen,  and  superior  in  splen- 
dour  to  any  thing  with  which  we  could  compare  it.  It 
is  a  large  species  also,  and  in  many  ways  is  a  most 
interesting  bird.  The  African  form  is  naturally  railed 
to  oin'  remembrance  by  the  general  appearance  of  it  to 
the  Cynirid«,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  gorget  and  tail 
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are  seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without 
ever  lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are 
in  such  rapid  motion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glitter- 
ing. They  are  never  still  but  continually  in 
motion,  visiting  flower  after  flower,  and  ex- 
tracting its  honey  as  if  with  a  kiss.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  forky 
tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flowers, 
and  extracts  its  nectared  tribute.  Upon  this 
alone  they  subsist.  The  rapid  motion  of 
their  wings  brings  out  a  humming  sound, 
from  whence  they  have  their  name ;  for  what, 
ever  divides  the  air  swiftly,  must  thus  produce 
a  murmur. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious 
than  the  rest ;  they  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange,  a 
pomegranate,  or  a  citron-tree  ;  sometimes  even 
in  houses,  if  they  find  a  small  and  convenient 
twig  for  the  purpose.  The  female  is  the 
architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of 
materials;  such  as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the 


leads  still  nearer.  In  its  habits  it  is  also  curious,  being 
said  to  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  skimming  along 
their  surface  after  insects,  and  often  perching  on  dried 
twigs  slong  tlieir  margins ;  In  this  there  is  an  approxl. 
mation  to  several  groups.  The  length  of  this  bird,  not 
including  the  long  centre  tail  feathers,  Is  five  Inches  and 
a  half,  these  exceed  the  others  by  nearly  three  inches ; 
the  colours  of  the  whole  plumage  of  the  body  may  be  said 
to  be  a  rich  brownish  orange,  In  some  lights  appearing  of 
the  deepest  lake,  and  In  others  of  a  brilliant  ruby  colour, 
tinted  with  golden;  on  the  lower  surface  the  golden 
luttre  Is  most  prevalent,  above,  the  deep  shade  and  ruby 
tint;  the  gorget  is  alternately  of  a  topaz-yellow  or 
emerald  green,  and  It  is  surrounded  by  a  shade  of  nearly 
velvet  black,  which  gradually  assumes  a  purple  tint,  and 
shades  into  the  colour  of  the  body;  the  wings  are  very 
lung  and  powerful ;  tlie  tail  Is  above  of  a  golden  green 
sliaded  with  red,  below  of  a  bright  cliestnut;  In  form  it 
is  rather  rounded,  and  the  two  centre  feathers  make  it 
appear  sometimes  very  lengthened,  sometimes  forked, 
according  to  their  position;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  totlie 
division  of  the  toes.  The  young  differ  In  wanting  the 
long  feathers  in  the  tail,  the  two  centre  plumes  of  which 
exceed  the  others  by  about  oncelghth  of  an  inch ;  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  Is  of  a  bright  green,  with  the 
ruby  tints  appearing  at  intervals;  the  under  part  has 
more  of  the  red  colour,  and  is  shaded  with  green  and 
bright  orange;  the  gorget  has  not  appeared,  though  the 
space  for  it  is  clearly  seen.  The  female  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  young  males;  the  centre  tail  feathers  are 
slightly  longer;,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  Is 
brilliant  emerald  green,  with  metallic  lustre,  but  which 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  a  gray  tint  which  pervades 
the  whole;  the  gorget  Is  marked  by  brown  feathers, 
which  have  a  golden  lustre  when  placed  in  the  light, 
but  is  not  very  distinctly  defined ;  the  vent  Is  gray:  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  of  a  dull  green,  the  next  pair  are 
of  a  brilliant  violet,  the  others  of  a  bright  chestnut. 
These  beautiful  birds  are  found  in  Cayenoe^and  Guiana. 
For  works  on  humming-birds,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  three  beautiful  volumes  by  Lesson,  containing  219 
plates,  and  to  the  Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  vols.  I.  and  II.  Edinburgh,  18.33.  Both 
Wilson  and  Audubon  have  written  well  on  the  northern 
humming-bird. 
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fibres  of  yegetablei.  Of  these  materials  a 
aest  is  coiDposed,  of  aboat  the  size  of  a  ben's 
egg  cat  in  two,  admirablj  contriyed,  and 
warmly  lined  with  cotton.  Thej  lajr  two 
eggs  at  a  time,  and  nerer  more,  about  the 
^ize  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow,  with 
here  and  there  a  yellow  speck.  The  male 
and  the  female  sit  upon  tlie  nest  bj  tonis ; 
bat  the  female  takes  to  herself  the  greatest 
share.  She  seldom  qaits  the  nest,  except  a 
few  minutes  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  dew  is  upon  the  flowers,  and  their 
honey  in  perfection.  During  this  short  in* 
terval,  the  male  takes  her  place ;  (or,  as  the 
egfr  is  so  small,  the  exposing  it  ever  so  short 
a  time  to  the  weather  would  be  apt  to  injure 
its  contents,  the  surface  exposed  being  so  great 
in  comparison  to  the  bulk.  The  time  of  in- 
cubation continues  twelve  days;  at  the  end 
of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  much  about 
the  size  of  a  blue-bottle  fly.  They  are  at 
first  bare  ;  by  degrees  they  are  covered  with 
down  ;  and  at  last  feathers  succeed,  but  less 
beautiful  at  first  than  those  of  the  old  ones. 

''  Father  Labat's  companion  in  the  mission 
to  America,  found  the  nest  of  a  humming- 
bird in  a  shed  that  was  near  the  dwelling, 
house,  and  took  it  in  at  a  time  when  the 
young  ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
old ;  he  then  placed  them  in  a  cage  at  his 
chamber-window,  to  be  amused  hf  their  spor. 
tive  flutterings  ;  but  he  was  soon  surprised  to 
see  the  old  ones,  that  came  and  fed  their 
brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day.  By 
these  means  they  themselves  soon  grew  so 
tame  that  they  seldom  quitted  the  chamber : 
but  without  any  constraint  came  to  live  with 
their  young  ones.  All  four  have  frequently 
come  to  perch  upon  their  master's  hand, 
chirruping  as  if  they  had  been  at  liberty 
abroad.  He  fed  them  with  a  very  fine  clear 
paste,  made  of  wine,  biscuit,  and  sugar ;  they 
thrust- their  tongues  into  this  paste,  till  they 
were  satisfied,  and  tlien  fluttered  and  chir- 
ruped about  the  room.  I  never  beheld  any 
thing  more  agreeable,"  continues  he,  *'  than 
this  lovely  little  family  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion  of  my  companion's  chamber,  and  that  flew 
out  and  in  just  as  they  thought  proper;  but 
were  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their 
master,  when  he  called  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  lived  with  him  for  above  six  months; 
but  at  a  time  when  he  expected  to  see  a  new 
colony  formed,  he  unfortunately  forgot  to  tie 
up  their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at  night  to  pre- 


serve them  from  the  rats,  and  he  fiwnd  they 
were  devoured  in  the  rooming." 

These  birds  on  the  continent  of  Ameiict, 
oontinoe  to  flatter  the  year  roand;  as  their 
food,  which  is  the  honey  of  flowers,  never  for. 
saktfs  them  in  those  warm  latitudes  where 
they  are  found.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
ishuids  of  the  Antilles,  where,  when  the 
winter  season  approaches,  they  retire,  and,  u 
some  say,  continue  in  a  torpid  state  during 
the  severity  of  that  season.  At  Surinam  and 
Jamaica,  where  they  constantly  have  flowers, 
these  beautifal  birds  are  never  known  to  dis- 
appear. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  these  birdi 
have  a  continued  note  of  singing.  All  travel- 
lers agree,  that,  beside  the  humming  noise 
produced  by  their  wings,  they  have  a  little 
interrupted  chirrup ;  but  Labat  asserts,  that 
they  have  a  most  pleasing  melancholy  melodv 
in  their  voices,  though  small,  and  proportiooed 
to  the  organs  which  produce  it  It  is  very 
probable  that,  in  difierent  pkces,  their  notes 
are  also  different ;  and  as  there  are  some  that 
continue  torpid  all  the  winter,  there  may  like- 
wise be  some  with  agreeable  voices,  though 
the  rest  may  in  general  be  silent 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of 
this  bird's  plumage,  in  adorning  their  belt^ 
and  head-dress.  The  children  take  them  in 
the  fields  upon  rings  smeared  with  bird-lime: 
they  approach  the  place  where  the  birds  are 
flying,  and  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  to 
allure  them,  either  by  the  colour  or  the  sound, 
that  the  simple  little  creature  comes  to  rest 
upon  the  ring,  and  is  seized.  They  are  then 
instantly  killed  and  gutted,  and  hung  up  in 
the  chimney  to  dry.  Those  who  take  greater 
care,  dry  them  in  a  stove,  which  is  not  so 
likely  to  injure  the  plumage  as  the  foregoing 
method.  Their  beautiful  feathers  were  once 
the  omanent  of  the  highest  rank  of  savage 
nobility;  but  at  present  they  take  the  bird 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  as  a  curio- 
sity to  the  Europeans,  than  that  of  ornament 
for  themselves.  All  the  taste  for  savage  finery 
is  wearing  out  fast,  even  among  the  Ameri-  | 
cans.  They  now  begin  to  adopt,  if  not  the 
dresses  of  Europe,  at  least  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  eomposed.  The  wandering 
warrior  is  far  from  thinking  himself  fine  at 
present  with  his  bow  and  his  feathered  crown: 
his  ambition  reaches  to  higher  ornaments ;  a 
gun,  a  blue  shirty  and  a  blanket 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  TH£  CRANE  K1M>  IIT  GENERAL. 

Th«  progressions  of  Nature  from  one  class  of 
beings  to  another,  are  always  by  slow  and  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees.  She  haa  peopled 
the  woods  and  the  fields  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  ;  and,  to  Feave  no  part  of 
her  extensive  territories  untenanted,  she  has 
stocked  the  waters  with  its  feathered  inhabi- 
tants also :  she  has  taken  the  same  care  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  her  animals  in  this 
element,  as  she  has  done  with  respect  to  those 
of  the  other;  she  has  used  as  much  precaution 
to  render  water-fowl  fit  for  swimming,  as  she 
did  in  forming  land-ibwl  for  flight ;  she  has 
defended  their  feathers  with  a  natural  oiU  and 
united  their  toes  by  a  webbed  membrane  :  by 
which  contrivances  they  have  at  once  security 
and  motion.  But  between  the  classes  of  land- 
birds  that  shun  the  water,  and  of  water  fowl 
that  are  made  for  swimming  and  living  on  it, 
she  has  formed  a  very  nnmerous  tribe  of  birds, 
tliat  aeem  to  partake  of  a  middle  nature;  that, 
with  divided  toes,  seemingly  fitted  to  live  upon 
land,  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  ap- 
petites  that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters. 
These  can  properly  be  called  neither  land- 
birds  nor  water.fowl,  as  they  provide  all  their 
sustenance  from  watery  places,  and  yet  are 
unqualified  to  seek  it  in  those  depths  where  it 
is  often  found  in  greatest  plenty.* 

This  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  others  rather  by  their 
appetites  than  their  conformation.  Yet  even 
in  this  respect  they  seem  to  be  sufficiently  dis. 
criminated  by  nature:  as  they  are  to  live 
among  the  waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  swim- 

•  The  tern  wadbv  U  now  appUad  to  this  dcMripiion 


ning  in  them,  most  of  them  have  long  legs, 
fitted  for  wading  in  shallow  waters,  or  long 
bills  proper  for  grouping  in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  mar* 
shy  places,  may  be  known,  if  not  by  the  length 
of  ils  legs,  at  least  by  the  scaly  surface  of 
them.  Those  who  have  observed  the  legs  of 
a  snipe  or  a  woodcock,  will  easily  perceive 
my  meaning ;  and  how  diflierent  the  surface 
of  the  skin  that  covers  them  is  from  that  of  the 
pigeon  or  the  partridge.  Most  birds  of  this 
kind  also,  are  bare  oi  feathers  half  way  up  the 
thigh ;  at  least,  in  all  of  them,  above  the  knee. 
— Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the  waters, 
and  having  their  legs  continually  in  moisture, 
prevents  the  growth  of  feathers  on  those  parts ; 
so  that  there  is  a  surprising  difference  between 
the  legs  of  a  crane,  naked  of  feathers  almost 
up  to  the  body,,  and  the  falcon,  booted  almost 
to  the  very  toes. 

The  bill  is  also  very  distinguishable  in  most 
of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general,  longer  than 
that  of  other  birds,  and  in  some  finely  fluted 
on  every  side  ;  while  at  the  point  it  is  posses- 
sed of  extreme  sensibility,  and  furnished  with 
nerves,  for  the  better  feeling  their  food  at  tho 
bottom  of  marshes,  where  it  cannot  be  seen. 
Some  bivds  of  this  class  are  thus  fitted  with 
every  convenience ;  they  have  long  legs,  for 
wading;  long  necks,  for  stooping ;  long  bills, 
for  searching ;  and  nervous  points,  for  feeling. 
Others  are  not  so  amply  provided  for ;  as  some 
have  long  bills,  but  legs  of  no  great  length  ; 
and  others  have  long  necks,  but  very  short 
legs.  It  is  a  rule  which  universally  holds, 
that  where  the  bird's  legs  are  long,  the  neck 
is  also  long  in  proportion.  It  would  indeed 
be  an  incurable  defect  in  the  bird's  conforma- 
tion,  to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its  food, 
without  being  furnished  with  an  instrument  to 
reach  it 

If  we  consider  the  natural  power  of  this 
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class,  in  a  comparative  view,  they  will  seem 
rather  inferior  to  those  of  every  other  tribe. 
Their  nests  are  more  simple  than  those  of  the 
sparrow  ;  and  their  methods  of  obtaining  food 
less  ingenious  than  those  of  the  falcon ;  the 
pie  exceeds  them  in  cunning;  and  though 
they  have  all  the  voraciousness  of  the  poultry 
tribe,  they  want  their  fecundity.  None  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  have  l)een  taken  into 
man  s  society,  or  under  his  protection ;  they 
are  neither  caged,  like  the  nightingale ;  nor 
kept  tame,  like  the  turkey  ;  but  lead  a  life  of 
precarious  liberty,  in  fens  and  marshes,  at  the 
edges  of  lakes,  and  along  the  sea-shore.  They 
all  live  upon  fish  or  insects,  one  or  two  only 
excepted ;  even  those  that  are  called  mud- 
$ucher8f  such  as  the  snipe  and  the  woodcock , 
it  is  more  than  probable,  grope  the  bottom  of 
marshy  places  only  for  such  insects  as  are  de- 
posited there  by  their  kind,  and  live  in  a  ver- 
micular  state,  in  pools  and  plashes,  till  they 
take  wing,  and  become  flying  insects. 

All  this  class,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon 
insects,  their  food  being  easily  digestible,  are 
good  to  be  eaten ;  while  those  who  live  en- 
tirely upon  fish,  abounding  in  oil,  acquire  in 
their  flesh  the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are, 
in  general,  unfit  for  our  tables.  To  savages, 
indeed,  and  sailors  on  a  long  voyage,  every 
thing  that  has  life  seems  good  to  be  eaten ; 
and  we  often  find  them  recommending 
those  animals  as  dainties,  which  they  them- 
selves would  spurn  at  after  a  course  of  good 
living.     Nothing  is  more  common    in    their 

journals   than   such   accounts   as    these 

**  This  day  we  shot  a  fox — pretty  good  eating : 
this  day  we  shot  a  heron — ^pretty  good  eating  -. 

and  this  day  we  killed  a  turtle" ^which 

they  rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as 
•*  pretty  good  eating. "  Their  accounts,  there- 
fore, of  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon ;  and  when  they  cry  up  the 
heron  or  the  stork  of  other  countries  as  luxuri. 
ous  food,  we  must  always  attend  to  the  state 
of  their  appetites  who  give  the  character. 

In  treating  of  this  class  of  birds,  it  will  be 
best  to  observe  the  simplest  method  possible ; 
neither  to  load  the  memory  with  numerous 
distinctions,  nor  yet  confuse  the  imagination 
by  a  total  want  of  arrangement  I  will, 
therefore,  describe  some  of  the  larger  sorts 
separately ;  as,  in  a  history  of  birds,  each  of 
these  demands  peculiar  distinction.  The 
crane,  the  stork,  the  Balearic  crane,  the  he- 
ron, the  bittern,  with  some  others,  may  require 
a  separate  history.  Some  particular  tribes 
may  next  ofler,  that  may  very  naturally  be 
classed  together ;  and  as  for  all  the  smaller 
and  least  remarkable  sorts,  they  may  be 
grouped  into  one  general  description. 


CHAP.  11. 

THE  CBANB.> 


Therb  is  something  extraordinary  in  tbe 
different  accounts  we  have  of  this  bird's  size 
and  dimensions.  Willoughby  and  Pennant 
make  the  crane  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  from 
the  tip  to  the  tail.  Other  accounts  say  thatil 
is  above  five  feet  high ;  and  others,  that  it  is 
as  tall  as  a  man.  From  the  many  which  I 
myself  had  seen,  I  own  this  imputed  magni- 
tude  surprised  me ;  as  from  memory  I  was 
convinced  they  could  neither  be  so  long  nor 


^  The  abore  Cut  represents  the  Ommam  Cnm, 
For  Numidian  Crane,  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  1.  and  fer 
Collared  Crane,  fig.  6.  same  Plate.  The  Gigatdk 
Crane,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  the  jit(/uiant  (tc« 
Plate  XX.  fig.  12.)  is  a  very  large  species,  which 
belongs  to  the  stork  genus,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  wings,  nearly  fifteen  feet  The  bill  is  of  vast  si», 
nearly  triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  round  at  the  hem. 
The  legs  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked,  and  the  naked 
parts  are  full  three  feet  in  length.  This  bird  is  an  io. 
habitant  of  Bengal  and  Calcutta,  and  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  arrives  in  the  internal  parts 
of  Bengal  before  the  period  of  the  rains,  and  retires  u 
soon  as  the  dry  season  commences.  Its  aspect  Is  filthj 
and  disgusting ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  of 


these  countries,  in  clearing  them  of  snakes  and  noxioos  , 
reptiles  and  insects.  It  seems  to  finish  the  work  began  ' 
by  the  jackal  and  vulture — the  clearing  away  the  tledi  ^ 
of  animals,  and  these  birds  removing  the  bones,  wA 
swallowing  them  entire.  They  sometimes  feed  oo  fish: 
and  one  of  them  will  generally  devour  as  much  as  wonkl 
serve  four  men.  On  opening  the  body  of  a  gigantic 
crane,  a  land.tortoise,  ten  inches  long,  and  a  large  black 
male  cat,  were  found  entire  within  it ;  the  former  In  the 
craw,  and  the  latter  in  the  stomach.  Being  altegether 
undaunted  at  the  sight  of  mankind,  they  are  soon  ren. 
dered  familiar;  and  when  fish  or  other  food  are  thrown 
to  them,  they  catch  them  very  nimbly,  and  immediately 
swallow  them  whole.  The  gigantic  cranes  are  believed 
by  the  Indians  to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  the  Brah- 
mins,  and  consequently  to  be  invulnerable.  Mr  Ives, 
in  attempting  to  kill  some  of  them  with  his  gun,  missed 
his  shot  several  times,  which  the  by-standers  obeerred 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  telling  him  triumphantly 
that  he  might  shoot  at  them  as  long  as  be  pleMed,  hoi 
he  never  would  be  able  to  kill  them. 
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so  falL  Indeed,  a  bird,  the  body  of  which  is 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  tnrkey.hen,  and  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  not  to  weigh  above 
ten  pounds,  cannot  easily  be  supposed  to  be 
almost  as  long  as  an  ostrich.  Brisson,  how- 
ever, seems  to  give  this  bird  its  real  dimen- 
sions, when  he  describes  it  as  something  less 
than  the  brown  stork,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  about  four  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  Still, 
liowever,  the  numerous  testimonies  of  its  su- 
perior  size  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected ;  and, 
perhaps,  that  from  which  Brisson  took  his  di. 
mansions,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

The  crane,  taking  its  dimensions  from  him, 
is  exactly  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip 
to  the  tail,  and  four  feet  from  the  head  to  the 
toe.  It  is  a  tall'slender  bird,  with  a  long 
neck  and  long  legs.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  black  bristles,  and  the  back  of 
it  is  bald  and  red,  which  sufficiently  distin- 
goishes  thb  bird  from  the  stork,  to  which  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  in  size  and  figure.  The 
plumage  in  general,  is  ash-coloured ;  and 
there  are  two  large  tufts  of  feathers,  that 
spring  from  the  pinion  of  each  wing.  These 
bear  a  resemblance  to  hair,  and  are  finely 
curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a  power 
of  erecting  and  depressing  at  pleasure.  Gea- 
cier  says,  that  these  feathers,  in  his  time,  used 
to  be  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in 
caps. 

Such  are  the  dimensions  of  a  bird,  concern- 
ing which, not  to  mention  modem  times,  there 
have  been  more  fables  propagated  than  of  any 
other.  It  is  a  bird  with  which  all  the  ancient 
writers  are  familiar;  and,  in  describing  it, 
they  have  not  failed  to  mix  imagination  with 
history.  From  the  policy  of  the  cranes,  they 
say,  we  are  to  look  for  an  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  republic  amongst  ourselves ;  from  their 
tenderness  to  their  decrepit  parents,  which 
they  take  care  to  nourish,  to  cherish,  and  sup- 
port when  flying,  we  are  to  learn  lessons  of 
filial  piety  ;  but  particularly  from  their  con- 
duct in  fighting  with  the  pigmies  of  Ethiopia, 
we  are  to  receive  our  maxims  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  early  times,  the  history  of  Nature 
fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only,  and  certainly  none 
could  describe  it  so  well ;  but  it  b  a  part  of 
their  province  to  embellish  also;  and  when 
this  agreeable  science  was  claimed  by  a  more 
sober  class  of  people,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  the  accounts  of  things  as  they  found 
them ;  and.  in  the  present  instance,  hh\e  ran 
down  blended  with  truth  to  posterity. 

In  these  accounts,  therefore,  there  is  some 
foundation  of  truth;  yet  much  more  has  been 
added  by  fancy.  The  crane  is  certainly  a 
very  social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  seen 
alone.  Their  usual  method  of  flying  or  sit- 
ting is  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together ;  and 
while  a  part  feed,  the  rest  stand  like  sentinels 


upon  duty.  The  fable  of  their  supporting 
their  aged  parents,  may  have  arisen  from  their 
strict  connubial  afliection ;  and  as  for  their 
fighting  with  the  pigmies,  it  mav  not  be  im- 
probable but  that  they  have  boldly  withstood 
the  invasions  of  monkeys  coming  to  rob  their 
nests ;  for  in  this  case,  as  the  crane  lives  upon 
vegetables,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be 
the  first  aggressor. 

However  this  be,  the  crane  is  a  wandering, 
sociable  bird,  that  for  the  most  part,  subsists 
upon  vegetables ;  and  is  known  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  except  our  own.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world,  says  Bellonius,  where  the 
fields  are  cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not 
come  in  with  the  husbandman  for  a  share  in 
the  harvest  As  they  are  birds  of  passage, 
they  are  seen  to  depart,  and  return  regularly 
at  those  seasons  when  their  provision  invites 
or  repels  them.  They  generally  leave  Eu- 
rope about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  re. 
turn  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  In  the  in- 
land  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  seen 
crossing  the  country  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions 
towards  the  south.  In  these  mictions,  how- 
ever,  they  are  not  so  resolutely  bent  upon 
going  forward,  but  that  if  a  field  of  com  offers 
in  their  way,  they  will  stop  awhile  to  regale 
upon  it :  on  such  occasions  they  do  incredible 
damage,  chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  the  bus- 
bandroan,  who  lies  down  in  joyful  expectation, 
rises  in  the  morning  to  see  bis  fields  laid  en- 
tirely waste  by  an  enemy,  whose  march  is  too 
swift  for  his  vengeance  to  overtake. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  visits ; 
not  but  that  they  were  formerly  known  in  this 
island,  and  held  in  great  estimation  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh  ;  there  was  even  a  pe- 
nalty upon  such  as  destroyed  their  eggs ;  but, 
at  present,  they  never  go  so  far  out  of  their 
way.'  Cultivation  and  popnlousness  go  hand 
in  hand;  and  though  our  fields  may  offer 
them  a  greater  plenty,  yet  it  is  so  guarded 
that  the  birds  find  the  venture  greater  than 
the  enjoyment ;  and  probably  we  are  much 
better  ofi'by  their  absence  than  their  company. 
Whatever  their  flesh  might  once  have  been, 
when,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  cranes  were  blinded 
and  kept  in  coops,  to  be  fattened  for  the  tables 
of  the  great  in  Rome;  or,  as  they  were 
brought  up,  stuffed  with  mint  and  rue,  to  the 
tables  of  our  nobles  at  home ;  at  present,  they 
are  considered  all  over  Europe  as  wretched 
eating.  The  flesh  is  fibrous  and  dry,  requir- 
ing much  preparation  to  make  it  palatable ; 
and  even  after  every  art,  it  is  fit  only  for  the 
stomachs  of  strong  and  labouring  people. 

1  They  are  still,  though  veiy  rarely,  to  be  seen  in  this 
conntry.  A  crane  was  killed  in  Oxfordshire,  io  De- 
cember. 1830.  C"r^r^n]f> 
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The  cold  Arctic  region  seems  to  be  this 
bird  8  favounte  abode.  They  come  down  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  rather  as 
visitants  than  inhabitants :  yet  it  is  not  well 
known  in  what  manner  they  portion  out  their 
lime>  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
migrations  of  the  fieldfare  or  thrush,  are  ob- 
vious and  well  known  ;  they  go  northward  or 
southward,  in  one  simple  track ;  when  their 
food  fails  (hem  here,  they  have  but  one  region 
to  go  to.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  crane ; 
he  changes  place,  like  a  wanderer :  he  spends 
the  autumn  in  Europe;  he  then  flies  off,  pro- 
bably to  some  more  southern  climate,  to  en- 
joy a  part  of  the  winter ;  returns  to  Europe 
in  the  spring ;  crosses  up  to  the  north  in  sum- 
mer ;  visits  those  lakes-  that  are  never  dry  ; 
and  then  comes  down  again,  to  make  depre- 
dations upon  our  cultivated  grounds,,  in  au- 
tumn. Thus,  Gesner  assures  us,  that  the 
cranes  usually  begin  to  quit  Germany,  from 
about  the  eleventh  of  September  to  the  seven- 
teenth  of  October ;  from  thence  they  are  seen 
flying  southward  by  thousands ;  and  Red! 
telb  us,  they  arrive  in  Tascany  a  short  time 
after.  There  they  tear  up  the  fields,  newly 
sown,  for  the  grain  just  sommitted  to  the 
ground,  and  do  great  mischief.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  that,  in  the  se¥erity  of  winter,  they 
go  southward,  still  nearer  the  line.  They 
again  appear  in  the  fields  of  Pisa,  regularly 
about  the  twentieth  of  February,  to  anticipate 
the  spring. 

In  these  journeys,  it  is  amazing  to  conceive 
the  heights  to  which  they  ascend  when  they 
fly.  Their  note  is  the  loudest  of  all  other 
birds  ;  and  that  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds, 
when  the  bird  itself  is  entirely  unseen.  As  it 
is  light  for  its  size,  and  spreads  a  large  ex- 
panse  of  wing,  it  is  capable  of  floating  at  the 
greatest  height,  where  the  air  is  lightest ;  and 
as  it  secures  its  safety,  and  is  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  tracts  which 
would  be  too  fatiguing  for  any  other  birds  to 
move  forward  in. 

Ill  these  aerial  journeys,  though  unseen 
themselves,  they  have  the  distinctest  vision  of 
every  object  below.  They  govern  and  direct 
their  flight  by  their  cries;  and  exhort  each 
other  to  proceed  or  to  descend,  when  a  fit  op- 
portunity offers  for  depredation.  Their  voice, 
ns  was  observed,  is  the  loudest  of  all  the  fea- 
thered  tribe ;  and  its  peculiar  clangour  arises 
from  the  very  extraordinary  length  and  con- 
tortion of  the  windpipe,  in  quadrupeds,  the 
windpipe  is  short,  and  the  glottis,  or  cartilages 
that  form  the  voice,  are  at  that  end  of  it  which 
is  next  the  mouth  ;  in  water. fowl,  the  wind- 
pipe  is  longer,  but  the  cartilages  that  form  the 
Voice  are  at  the  other  end,  which  lies  down  in 
their  be II v.  By  this  means  they  have  much 
louder  voices,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than 


any  other  animal  whatever ;  for  the  note  when 
formed  below,  is  reverberated  through  all  tbc 
rings  of  the  windpipe,  till  it  reaches  the  air. 
But  the  voice  of  the  duck  or  the  goose,  is  w- 
thing  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  cnne, 
whose  windpipe  is  not  only  made  in  the  suk 
manner  with  theirs,  but  is  above  twenty  times 
as  long.  Nature  seems  to  have  bntowed 
much  pains  in  lengthening  out  this  oigui. 
From  the  outside,  it  enters  through  the  fleik 
into  the  bieast-bone,  which  bath  a  great  ca> 
vitv  within  to  receive  it  There  being  thrice 
reflected,  it  goes  oat  again  at  the  fame  bdt, 
and  so  turns  down  to  the  longs,  and  thus  en. 
ters  the  body  a  second  time.  The  loud  dan- 
gorous  sound  which  the  bird  is  thus  enabled 
to  produce,  is,  when  near,* almost  deafening: 
however,  it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the 
animal  itself,  either  during  its  migratioDs,  or 
its  stay ;  by  it  the  flock  is  encouraged  in  their 
journeys  ;  and  if,  while  they  are  feeding, 
which  is  usually  performed  in  profound  silenoe, 
they  are  invaded  on  any  side,  the  bird  that 
first  perceives  the  danger  is  sure  to  sound  the 
alarm,  and  all  are  speedily  upon  the  wing. 

As  they  rise  but  heavily,  they  are  very  ihy 
birds,  and  seldom  let  the  fowler  approati 
them.  Their  depredations  are  uBoally  made 
in  the  darkest  nights;  at  which  time  th^ 
enter  a  field  of  com,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if 
it  had  been  crossed  over  by  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. On  other  occasions,  they  choose  some 
extensive  solitary  marsh,  where  they  range 
themselves  all  day,  as  if  they  were  in  delibe- 
ration; and  not  having  that  grain  which  is 
most  to  their  appetites,  wade  the  marshes  foi 
insects  and  other  food,  which  they  can  procure 
with  less  danger. 

Corn  is  their  favourite  food ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  that  comes  amiss  to  them. 
Redi,  who  opened  several,  found  the  stomach 
of  one  full  of  the  herb  called  dandeHom:  that 
of  another  was  filled  with  beans  ;  a  thiid  had 
a  great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  stomach: 
wlule  that  of  two  others  was  filled  with  earth- 
worms  and  beetles  ;  in  some  he  found  linrds 
and  sea-fish ;  in  others,  snails,  grass,  and  peb- 
bles, swallowed  perhaps  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  lurds 
are  easily  supplied ;  and  that  they  are  noxious 
to  com*fields  but  on  some  particular  occasions. 

In  general  it  is  a  peaceful  bird,  both  in  its 
own  society,  and  with  respect  to  those  of  the 
forest  Though  so  large  in  appearance,  a  little 
falcon  puisues,^  and  often  disables  it  The 
method  is,  with  those  who  are  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, to  fly  several  hawks  together  against  it; 
which  the  crane  endeavours  to  avoid,  by  flj- 
in|[  up  perpendicularly,  till  the  air  becomes  too 
thin  to  support  it  any  higher.  The  hawk 
however,  still  bears  it  company ;  and  though 
less  fitted  for  floating  in  so  thin  a  medium, 
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yet,  possessed  of  greater  rapidity,  it  still  gains 
the  ascendancy.  They  both  often  rise  oat  of 
dght;  but  soon  the  spectator,  who  keeps  his 
eye  fixed  aboye,  perceives  them,  like  two 
specks,  beginning  to  appear:  they  gather  on 
his  eye  for  a  little  space,  and  shortly  after 
come  tumbling  perpendicularly  together,  with 
great  animosity  on  the  side  of  the  hawk,  and 
a  loud  screaming  on  that  of  the  crane.  Thus 
driven  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly,  the 
poor  animal  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and, 
in  that  situation,  makes  a  most  desperate  de- 
fence, till  the  sportsman  coming  up,  generally 
puts  an  end  to  the  contest  with  its  life. 

It  was  once  the  barbarous  custom  to  breed 
up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited  ;  and  young  ones 
were  taken  from  the  nest,  to  be  trained  up  for 
this  cruel  diversion.  It  is  an  animal  easily 
tamed ;  and,  if  we  can  believe  Albert  us  Mag. 
utts,  has  a  particular  affection  for  man.  This 
quality,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  guard 
it  from  being  made  the  victim  of  his  fierce 
amusements.  The  female,  which  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  male,  by  not  being 
bald  behind  as  he  is,  never  lays  above  two 
egga  at  a  time ;  being  like  those  of  a  goose^ 
but  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  young  ones  are 
•oon  fit  to  fly,  and  then  the  parents  forsake 
them  to  shift  for  tliemselves;  but,  before  this 
time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the  places  where 
their  food  is  most  easily  found.  Though  yet 
unfledged,  they  ran  with  such  swiftness  thai 
a  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.  We  are 
told,  that  as  they  grow  old,  their  plumage  be- 
»»mcs  darker;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  lon- 
gevity, Aldrovandus  assures  us,  that  a  friend 
of  bis  kept  one  tarae  for  above  forty  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of 
the  great,  the  vulgar  of  every  country,  to  this 
day,  bear  the  crane  a  compassionate  regard. 
It  is  possible  the  ancient  prejudices  in  its  fa- 
^nr,  which  once  having  been  planted  are 
cttdicated  but  slowly,  may  still  continue  to 
operate.  In  some  countries,  it  is  considered 
^  a  heinous  offence  to  kill  a  crane ;  and  though 
the  legisUtture  declines  to  punish,  yet  the 
people  do  not  fail  to  resent  the  injury.  The 
crane,  they,  in  some  measure,  consider  as  the 
prophet  of  the  seascm :  upon  its  approach  or 
aelay  they  regulate  the  periods  of  their  rural 
?**[o«y.  If  their  favourite  bird  comes  early 
in  the  season,  they  expect  a  plentiful  summer; 
Jf  be  is  alow  in  lus  visits,  they  then  prepare 
win  unfavourable  spring.  Whatever  wis- 
'wni  there  may  be  in  despising  the  prejudices 
o»  tbe  vulgar,  there  is  but  little  in  condemning 
wem.  They  have  generally  bad  their  origin 
*o  good  motives ;  and  it  should  never  be  our 
endeavours  to  suppress  any  tender  emotions  of 
^nendship  or  pity  in  those  hard  breasts  that 
arp,  m  general,  unsusceptible  of  either. 
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If  we  regard  the  Stork  externally  only,  wc 
shall  be  very  apt  to  confound  it  with  the  crane. 


^  In  the  methodical  arrangements  ^  Raj  and  Brismn 
the  Storks  formed  a  distinct  genus  from  the  herons  aiid 
the  craiies,  with  which,  and  with  various  other  less 
closely  allied  gmapt,  they  were  united  in  the  Linneaii 
system  of  dasslAcatioii.  Later  naturalists  have,  how- 
OTor,  seen  the  neceuity  of  reveiiing  to  the  older  method, 
and  of  again  sepanting  Uiese  groups,  which  form  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  hj  Mr  Vigors  two  families,  dis. 
tinguished  by  well  marked  characters,  and  each  compre- 
hending  several  genera  of  considerable  numerical  ex- 
tent. The  first  of  these  famiHes  is  the  Gruda,  which 
comprise  the  cranesi,  the  trumpeter,  and  other  nearly  re- 
latod  genera,  diiftinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness 
and  obtusentss  of  their  bill,  and  the  slight  degree  of  pal- 
mation  eihibited  by  their  feet,  which  are  smaller  in  pro- 
portion  and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the  terrestrial 
habits  of  these  birds,  as  the  bill  is  to  their  vegetable  food. 
The  second  Is  the  Ardeidae,  wIum  produced  and  gene- 
rally  pointed  bill,  and  long,  slender  and  mora  deeply 
webbed  toes,  are  equally  well  suited  to  their  aquatic 
habits,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  chiefly  fishes  and 
reptiles,  on  which  they  subsist.  In  the  latter  family  are 
comprehended  not  only  the  Storks  and  the  Herons,  but 
also  the  spoonbills,  the  Ibis,  and  several  other  groups  re- 
markable  as  well  for  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  as  for 
the  peculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  intoresting  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  their  history, 
both  as  regards  themselves  and  with  reference  to  the 
services  which  they  actually  render,  or  have  been  sup- 
posed to  rsnder  to  mankind. 

The  distinguishing  diaracters  of  the  genus  which  at 
present  engages  our  attention  consist  in  a  long  straight 
beak,  broad  at  the  base,  regidariy  narrowing  to  the  point, 
opening  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  unimpressed  on  its 
upper  surface  either  with  lateral  furro%vs  or  with  a  nasal 
pit:  nostrils  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  fissure,  situ, 
ated  near  the  base  of  the  bill  and  directed  upwards; 
tongue  extremely  short;  eyes  surrounded  by  a  naked 
skin ;  wings  broad,  expanding  to  a  great  extent,  and 
prolonged  posteriorly  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  toil : 
legs  reticulated  with  hexagonal  scales,  of  which  the  up- 
permost are  the  largest ;  web  between  the  two  outer  of 
the  anterior  toes  much  more  developed  than  that  which 
is  found  at  the  base  of  the  inner;  posterior  toe  on  tlie 
same  level  with  the  anterior  ones ;  and  claws  broad,  flat, 
and  obtuse,  approaching  in  form  to  the  nailn  of  man,  and 
scarcely  overlapping  the  extremities  of  the  toes. 

The  species  thus  characterised  are  especially  remark, 
able  for  the  extent  and  regularity  of  their  migrations, 
which  are  chiefly  determined  by  tlie  natore  of  their  food. 
This  consists  of  various  kinds  of  garbage,  of  worms  and 
iiisecte,  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  among  the  latter  more 
particularly  of  frogs.  At  the  approach  of  the  colder  sea- 
son,  when  these  snimals  begin  to  conceal  themselves  in 
holes,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  sUte  of  torpor,  the 
storks  are  driven  by  the  failure  of  their  usual  means  of 
subsistence  to  seek  a  more  temperate  climate,  in  whirli 
the  same  scarcity  of  food  is  not  likely  to  be  felt ;  but 
they  consUntly  return  northwards  with  the  return  of 
spring.  The  roost  common  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  them  is  /Ae  fThite  Stork,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  7.) 
which  generally  passes  its  winters  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  more  particularlv  in  Egypt,  and  migrates  during  the 
summer  season  to  Prance  and  Holland,  Sweden,  (»er. 
many,  Poland,  and  sometimes  even  Russia,  but  is  wry 
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It  is  of  the  same  size  ;  it  has  the  same  forma- 
tion as  to  the  bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  something  more  corpulent  Its 
differences  are  but  very  slight ;  such  as  the 
colour,  which,  in  the  crane,  is  ash  and  black, 

rarely  met  with  in  England.  It  is  rather  larger  than 
the  black  atork,  measuring  more  than  three  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tall,  and  stand- 
ing about  the  same  height  from  tlie  ground  to  the  top  of 
its  head.  Its  bill,  which  Is  usually  of  an  orange  red, 
measures  from  seven  to  eight  incites  in  length  ;  the 
naked  and  wrinkled  skin  surrounding  its  eyes  is  nearly 
of  the  same  colour,  but  generally  of  a  duskier  hue  ;  and 
its  legs  are  also  red.  The  greater  part  of  its  plumage  is 
of  a  clear  white,  which  is  however  relieved  by  tlie  strik- 
ing contrast  of  the  feathers  covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulders,  the  larger  wing.coverts,  and  the  quilUfea- 
thers,  thirty  in  number,  all  of  which  are  of  a  glossy  black, 
with  a  slight  metallic  reflection.  When  fuUy  expanded 
the  extent  of  the  wings  exceeds  six  feet,  and  in  tliis 
state  tlie  eight  or  nine  primary  quill-feathers  ofler  a  very 
singular  and  indeed  unique  disposition,  being  separated 
from  each  other  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  between. 
The  ieathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  long,  pen- 
dulous, and  pointed.  There  is  little  distinction  in  any 
of  these  particulars  between  the  male  and  the  female  ; 
but  the  young  have  a  browner  tinge  in  their  wings,  and 
their  bills  are  of  a  duskier  red. 

These  birds  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar favour,  amounting,  in  some  countries,  almost  to 
veneration,  partly  on  account  of  the  services  which  they 
perform  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  in 
removing  impurities  from  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their  temper,  the 
harmlessness  of  thoir  habits,  and  the  moral  virtues  with 
which  imagination  has  delighted  to  invest  them.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  stork  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  inferior  only  to  that  which,  for  similar  causes, 
was  paid  to  the  sacred  Ibis,  considered,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  as  one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the 
land.  The  same  feeling  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  the  E^  ;  and  even  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Holland  something  like  superstition  seems  to  mingle,  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  with  the  iiospitable 
kindness  which  a  strong  conviction  of  its  utility  disposes 
them  to  evince  towards  this  favourite  bird.  In  the  latter 
country  more  particularly,  the  protection  which  Is  ac- 
corded to  it  is  no  more  than  it  fairly  deserves  as  the  un- 
conscious instiument  by  which  the  dikes  and  marshes 
are  relieved  from  a  large  portion  of  the  enormous  quan. 
tity  of  reptiles  engendered  by  tLe  humidity  and  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whito  stork  appears  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  friendly  feelings  towards  man. 
Undismayed  by  his  presence,  it  builds  its  nest  upon  the 
house.top,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  most  frequented  places. 
It  stalks  perfectly  at  its  ease  along  the  busy  streets  of  the 
most  crowded  town,  and  seeks  its  food  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  in  fens  in  close  vicinity  to  his  abode.  In 
numerous  parte  of  Holland  ite  nest,  built  on  the  chimney- 
top,  remains  undisturbed  for  many  succeeding  years,  and 
the  owners  constently  return  with  unerring  sagacity  to 
the  well  known  spot.  The  joy  which  they  manifest  on 
again  taking  possession  of  their  deserted  dwelling,  and 
the  atUchment  which  they  testify  towards  their  bene- 
volent hoste,  are  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  every  one. 
Their  aflection  for  their  young  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traiU  in  their  character.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
repeat  the  history  of  the  female  which,  at  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Delft,  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
carry  ofl*  her  young,  chose  rather  to  perish  with  them  in 
the  general  ruin  than  to  leave  them  to  their  fate:  and 


but  in  the  stork  is  white  and  brown.    The 
nails  of  the  toes  of  the  stork  also  are  very  pe- 
culiar, not  being  clawed  like  those  of  other 
birds,  but  flat  like  the  nails  of  a  man. 
These,  however,  are  but  very  slight  differ- 


there  are  many  other  and  well  authenticated  proofs  of  i 
similar  disposition.  They  generally  lay  from  two  to 
four  eggs,  of  a  dingy  yellowish  white,  rather  longer  tbui 
those  of  the  goose,  but  not  to  broad.  The  biculiatioo 
lasto  for  a  month,  the  male  sharing  in  the  task  daring 
the  absence  of  the  female  in  seanth  of  food.  When  tfao 
young  birds  are  hatehed,  they  are  carefully  fed  by  their 
parenU,  who  watch  over  them  with  the  closest  anxietjr. 
As  ioon  as  they  become  capable  of  flying,  the  parenti 
exercise  them  in  it  by  degrees,  carrying  them  at  firrt 
upoD  their  own  wings,  and  then  conducUng  them  in 
short  circular  flights  around  their  nest.  When  in  learcli 
of  food,  the  stork  is  commonly  seen  in  iU  usual  attitiuk 
of  repose,  sUnding  upon  one  leg,  with  ito  long  neckbenl 
backwards,  ito  head  retting  on  ito  shoulder,  ud  its  ejre 
steadily  fixed.  Ito  motions  are  slow  and  measured,  (be 
length  of  ito  steps  corresponding  with  that  of  ito  legs.  In 
flight  ito  head  and  neck  are  directed  straight  forwards, 
and  ito  legs  extended  backwards  ;  an  awkward  and  sp. 
parentiy  constrained  position,  but  that  which  is  bested. 
culated  for  enabling  it  to  cleave  the  air  with  rapidity. 
The  large  extent  of  ito  wings  and  the  comparative  lighu 
ness  of  ito  body  are  also  admirably  adapted  to  tbs  loAjr 
pitch  at  which  it  flies,  and  to  ito  long  continuance  opoa 
the  wing.  The  storks  generally  migrate  about  the  bo- 
ginning  of  August,  and  the  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture usually  occupy  several  weeks.  They  appear 
gradually  to  assemble  in  one  spot  from  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  district  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds, 
making  when  they  meet  that  peculiar  clattering  with 
their  beaks,  which  appears  to  serve  them  in  the  place  of 
voice.  As  soon  as  their  number  is  completed,  the  entire 
body  mount  at  once  into  the  air,  without  noise  or  con- 
fusion, and  are  speedily  tost  sight  of  in  the  lofUoess  of 
tlieir  flight.  Their  departure  has  rarely  been  witnessed 
by  scientiflc  observers  ;  and  many  incredible  stories  htn 
coQsequenUy  been  told  respecting  it.  They  retuni  to 
Europe  in  smaller  bands  In  March  and  April. 

llie  Black  Siark  resembles  the  White  in  form  sik) 
proportions,  but  is  somewhat  smaller  in  sise ;  and  tbo  hue 


of  Ito  plumage,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  two  birds,  is  very  difierent.  But  these 
epitheto,  if  token  strictly,  are  far  from  being  correct; 
the  White  Stork  having,  as  we  have  seen,  a  portion  ol 
ito  plumage  black ;  and  the  Black  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  shades,  of  which,  however,  that  from  Which  it  derives 
ito  name  is  the  most  predominant.  Ito  bill,  like  that  of 
the  former  bird,  is  full  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  i 
dusky  red,  approaching  to  orange ;  as  are  also  the  lep 
and  toes.  The  colour  of  the  naked  skin  surrounding 
the  eyes  is  dull  red,  and  that  of  the  irides  haiel.  On 
the  head,  neck,  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wing^ 
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entes ;  and  its  trae  disdiictions  are  to  be  taken 
rather  from  its  manners  than  its  form.  The 
crane  has  a  loud  piercing  voice ;  the  stork  is 
silent,  and  produces  no  other  noise  than  the 
clacking  of  its  under-cbap  against  the  upper : 
the  crane  has  a  strange  convolution  of  the 
wind-pipe  through  the  breast- bone;  the  stork's 
is  formed  in  the  usual  manner :  the  crane  feeds 
mostly  upon  vegetables  and  grain  ;  the  stork 
preys  entirely  upon  frogs,  fishes,  birds,  and 
•erpents :  the  crane  avoids  towns  and  popu« 
lous  places;  the  stork  lives  always  in  or  near, 
them :  the  crane  lays  but  two  eggs ;  and  the 
9tork  generally  four.  These  are  distinctions 
fdiy  su£Bcient  to  mark  the  species,  notwith- 
standing  the  similitude  of  their  form. 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage,  like  the  former; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  wbence  they  come,  or 
whitber  they  ga  When  they  withdraw  from 
Europe,  they  all  assemble  on  a  particular  day, 
and  never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind 
them.  They  take  their  flight  in  the  night ; 
wbich  is  the  reason  the  way  thev  go  has  never 
been  observed.  Thev  generally  return  into 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  make 
their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  houses, 
as  well  as  of  high  trees.  The  females  lay 
from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  tbe  size  and  colour 
of  those  of  geese ;  and  the  male  and  female 

the  feithers  are  of  a  deep  glossy  blsck,  Intermingled 
w%h  Tvying  shsdes  tiid  reflections  of  violet  uid  green, 
which  bceomet  moie  strongly  marked  on  the  beck  and 
wiogs.  Those  of  tbe  whole  under  surface  from  the  bot. 
torn  of  tlu  nerk  to  tbe  base  of  tbe  Uil  are  white.  The 
tan  itself  is  black.  The  wing^  are  extremely  long,  and 
so  powerful  u  to  raise  tbe  bird,  in  its  flights  and  migra- 
tions, to  such  a  height  in  tlie  air  as  to  be  almost  invisi- 
ble to  tbe  human  eye.  Like  tbe  foregoing  species,  the 
Uaci(  stftirk  is  a  migratory  bird,  seeking  the  more  southern 
|«rts  of  Europe  during  the  inclemency  of  winter.  In  tbe 
spring  it  advances  to  a  much  higher  latitude  than  tbe 
white,  visitfaig  even  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  passing 
over  Sweden  towards  the  north  in  considemble  num. 
hers.  But  it  seldom  comes  so  far  westward  as  tbe 
other,  beiog  almost  unknown  in  Holland,  although 
cumnun  in  tbe  eastern  departments  of  prance  and 
throughout  Uie  whole  of  Germany.  A  soliUry  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  fell  under  tbe 
Htice  of  tbe  late  Colonel  Montagu,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  paper  in  the  twelfth  volume 
sf  the  Linnean  Transactions.  The  character  of  tbe 
hlaek  itork  is  in  one  respect  diametrically  opposed  to 
tbst  of  the  white.  Instead  <A  domesticating  itself  as  it 
were  with  man,  it  shuns  hb  society  and  makes  its  tem- 
psnuy  dwelling  in  the  most  secluded  spots,  frequenting 
^psoetraUe  morasses  or  the  banks  of  such  rivers  and 
Uses  as  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  in- 
^niden^  sod  buikllog  its  nest  on  the  summits  of  tbe 
kftiest  pines.  Its  food  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  its 
Btore  social  fellow ;  and  their  manners,  except  in  tins 
peculiar  sullenness  on  the  part  of  the  black  stork,  closely 
c<irrespond.  U  submits  itself  with  perfect  resignation 
to  captivity,  never  using  its  powerful  bill  as  a  weapon 
of  ofieuce  against  Its  companions.  It  appears  to  have  no 
other  voice  than  the  clattering  sound  which  it  produces 
^  the  suapping  of  its  mandibles. — Zoological  Society 
Oardeni. 
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sit  upon  tkem  by  turns.  They  are  a  month 
in  hatching ;  and  when  their  young  are  ex- 
eluded,  ihey  are  particularly  solicitous  for 
their  safety. 

As  the  food  of  these  birds  consists,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  frogs  and  ser|)ents,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  different  nations  have 
paid  them  a  particular  veneration.  The  Dutch 
are  very  solicitoiu  for  the  preservation  of  the 
stork  in  every  part  of  their  republic  This 
bird  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  among  their 
towns ;  and  builds  on  the  tops  of  their  houses 
without  any  molestation.  There  it  is  seen 
resting  familiarly  in  the  streets,  and  protected 
as  well  by  tlie  laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  They  have  even  got  an  opinion  that 
it  will  only  live  in  a  republic ;  and  that  story 
of  its  filial  piety,  6rst  falsely  propagated  of 
tbe  crane,  has,  in  part,  been  ascribed  to  the 
stork.  But  it  is  not  in  republics  alone  that  the 
stork  is  seen  to  reside*  as  there  ar6  few  towns 
on  the  continent,  in  low  marshy  situations, 
but  have  the  stork  as  an  inmate  among  them; 
as  well  the  despotic  princes  of  Germany,  as 
the  little  republics  of  Italy.* 

The  stork  seems  a  general  favourite  even 
among  the  moderns;  but  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  their  regard  was  carried  even  to 
adoration.  This  enlightened  people,  who  wor. 
shipped  the  Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  the  ibis,  as  is  universally 
known.  It  lias  been  usually  supposed  that 
the  ancient  ibis  is  the  same  with  that  which 


1  In  Bagdad,  and  some  other  of  the  more  remote  cities 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  nesU  of  storks  present  a  very  re- 
markable  appt^aranct.  The  minar»t  or  towers  of  the 
mosques,  at  Constantinople,  and  most  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, are  tall,  round  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  very  pointed 
cone;  but  at  Bagdad,  tbe  absence  of  this  cone  enables 
these  birds  to  build  their  nests  upon  the  summit ;  and  as 
tbe  diameter  of  the  nest  generally  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  minar,  it  appears  as  a  part  of  it,  and  a  regular  ter- 
miuation  to  it.  The  curious  effect  is  not  a  little  in. 
creased  by  the  appearance  of  the  bird  itself  in  the  nest, 
which  thus,  as  part  of  the  body  and  its  long  neck  are 
seen  above  the  edge,  appears  the  crowning  object  of  the 
pillar.  Tbe  Turks  hold  tbe  bird  in  more  than  even  tiie 
usual  esteem,  which  may  be  partly  attributed  to  its  ges- 
ticulations, which  they  suppose  to  resemble  some  oi  their 
own  attitudes  of  devotion.  I'beir  name  for  the  stork  is 
Hadji  Lug  lug :  theformer  word,  wbich  is  the  honorary  title 
of  a  pilgrim,  it  owes  to  its  amiual  migrations,  and  its  ap- 
parent attachment  to  their  sacred  edifices.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  denomination,  **  lug-lug,"  is  sn  attempt 
to  imitate  tbe  noise  which  the  bird  makes.  Tbe  regard 
of  the  Turks  is  so  far  understood  and  returned  by  the  in- 
telligent stork,  that,  in  cities  of  mixed  population,  it 
rarely  or  never  builds  its  nest  on  any  other  than  a  Tur. 
kfsh  house.  The  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  in  his  "  Researches 
in  Greece  and  the  ^^evant,"  remarks  ir-^The  Greeks 
have  carried  their  antipathy  to  the  Turks  to  siK-b  a  pitch, 
that  they  have  destroyed  all  the  storks  in  the  country. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  informed  *  The  stork  is 
a  Turkish  bird  :  it  never  used  to  build  its  nest  on  tbe 
bouse  of  a  Greek,  but  always  on  that  of  a  Turk  V  The 
tenderness  which  the  Turks  display  towards  the  leathered 
tribe  is  indeed  a  pleasing  trait  in  their  cliararter." 
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foea  at  preMtit  by  the  same  name ;  a  bird  of 
the  stork  kind,  of  about  the  size  of  a  curlew, 
all  over  black,  with  a  bill  very  thick  in  the 
beginning, but  ending  in  a  point,  for  the  better 
seizing  its  prey,  which  is  caterpillars,  locusts, 
and  serpents.  But  however  useful  the  mo- 
dem  ibis  may  be  in  ridding  Egypt,  where  it 
resides,  of  the  vermin  and  venomous  ani. 
mals  that  infest  it;  yet  it  is  much  doubted 
whether  this  be  the  same  ibis  to  which 
the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.  Mail- 
let,  the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  observes, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  bird 
the  ancient  ibis  certainly  was,  because  there 
are  cranes,  storks,  hawkp,  kites,  and  falcons, 
that  are  all  equally  enemies  to  serpents,  and 
devour  a  vast  number.  He  farther  adds,  that 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  winds  begin 
to  blow  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, 
there  are  several  sorts  of  birds  that  come  down 
from  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are 
driven  by  the  rains,  in  search  of  a  better 
habitation,  and  that  it  is  then  they  do  this 
country  such  signal  services.  Nor  does  the 
Ijgure  of  this  bird,  hieroglyphically  repre- 
sented on  their  pillars,  mark  it  sufficiently  to 
make  the  distinction.  Besides,  the  modem 
ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  but  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  this 
bird  was  seen  no  where  else.  It  is  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  true  ibis  is  a  bird  of  the 
vulture  kind,  described  above,  and  called  by 
8omo  the  capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is 
a  dcvourer  of  serpents,  but  will  follow  the 
caravans  that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the 
offal  of  the  animals  that  are  killed  on  the 
journey.^ 

^  Perrault  first  introduced  the  erroneous  notion  that 
tho  Ibis  of  antiquity  was  a  species  of  Tantalus,  in  which 
Lfi  wu  followed  implicitly  by  naturalists  through<Nit  the 
whole  ji  the  last  century.  Brisson,  Buflbn,  Linniens, 
and  Latham,  all  united  to  give  it  currency ;  and  the 
Tantalus  ibis  of  the  two  latter  authors  was  uniTersally 
regarded  as  the  sacred  bird.  Our  adventurous  country, 
roan  Bruce  was  the  first  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
LUthentlcity  of  this  determination,  and  to  point  out  the 
tdijiititv  between  the  figures  represented  on  the  ancient 
monuments,  the  mummies  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  a  living  bird  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Abou 
Haimes.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  return  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Egypt  that  the  question  was 
definitely  settled  by  a  careful  anatomical  comparison  of 
the  ancient  mummies  and  recent  specimens  then  brought 
home  by  GeoiTroy-Saint-Hilaire  and  Savigny.  Prom 
the  examination  of  these  materials,  M.  Cuvier  was 
enabled  to  verify  Bruce's  assertion,  aiul  to  restore  to 
science  a  bird  which  after  having  formed  for  centuries 
the  object  of  a  nation's  adoration,  had  fallen  into  obli- 
vion, and  was  wholly  unknown  to  modem  naturalists. 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  those  distinctive 
characters  on  which  M.  Larepede  founded  the  genus 
ibis,  formally  established  by  M.  Cuvier  himself  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal. 

Tb4t  ibis  cenus  is  characterized  by  a  long  and  slender 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  BALEARIC  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN 
CRANES. 

Havino  ended  the  last  chapter  with  doubti 
concerning  the  ibis,  we  shall  begin  this  with 


bill,  nearly  square  at  iU  base,  where  it  it  of  less  breedtb 
than  the  bead,  almost  straight  for  about  one  half  of  iu 
length,  and  having  the  remaining  part  gradually  runred 
downwards,  blunt  at  its  point  and  without  any  netdt; 
nostrils  sitoati  d  near  the  base  of  the  bill  at  the  com. 
mencemeot  of  a  groove  which  is  continued  akmg  each 
side  of  its  upper  surface  as  iar  as  to  ite  point ;  the  bead, 
and  sometimes  the  neck,  devoid  of  feathers  to  an  extent 
varying  in  the  difltsrent  races;  wings  of  moderate 
length;  tarsi  slender;  and  toes  webbed  at  the  base,  tlie 
hinder  one  placed  somewhat  abore  the  level  of  tlM 
others  but  being  of  sufficient  leogitli  to  rest  opoo  the 
earth.  In  many  of  these  characters  we  observe  a  eoiu 
siderable  deflation  from  those  of  the  itorks  and  otler 
typical  examples  of  the  family  with  which  the  ibis  is 
associated,  and  a  marked  approach  to  the  curlews. 
From  the  natural  habits  and  organisation  of  the  ibis, 
confirmed  by  analogy,  and  further  corroborated  by  tli« 
testimony  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  it  does  not  appetr 
that  it  feeds  upon  reptiles.  We  must,  then,  look  ior 
other  reasons  than  the  destruction  of  serpents,  for  tb« 
veneration  paid  to  the  ibis  by  the  ancient  Ef  yptians. 
who  admitted  it  even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited 
the  kiUing  of  it,  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  couo^, 
where  the  people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  onlf 
by  superstitious  idea<>,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  sbouid 
have  been  imagined,  to  express  with  energy  the  kappf 
influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every  year  au 
tracU  the  ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it  there.  Its 
constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that  luundatiun,  wiiirii 
annually  triumphs  over  all  the  sources  of  dei  ay,  and 
assures  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  have  appeared  to 
tlie  priests  and  the  persons  at  the  head  of  governnent 
admirably  calculated  to  make  a  lively  impression  oo  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  lead  them  to  suppose  super- 
natural and  secret  relations  between  the  movements  ol 
the  Nile  and  the  sojourn  of  these  luofTensiTe  birds,  and 
to  consider  the  latter  as  the  cause  of  efiects  exclusively 
owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  river.  Besides  the  white 
and  black  ibis,  another  ibi^  entirely  black,  was  eqtnlly 
reverenced  in  Egypt,  and  embalmed  in  a  similar  maH' 
ner.  This 'one  is  more  elegant  and  slender  than  tlie 
other  in  iU  external  form,  and  its  internal  organs  are 
also  more  contracted.  M.  Savigny  has  opened  about 
twenty  individuals  of  this  specie^,  and  lias  found  nothing 
in  their  very  narrow  gizzard,  but  small  fluviatile  fbeUs, 
with  some  debris  of  vegetables,  which  probably  enveloped 
the  shells  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  swallowed, 
and  caimot  be  considered  as  pro|>erly  constituting  ai>y 
part  of  the  aliment  of  these  birds.  The  two  specie* 
have  a  powerful  and  elevated  flight.  In  this  action 
the  neck  and  feet  are  extended  horizontally,  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  birds,  all  together,  send  forth  deep  aid 
hoarse  cries,  more  powerful  in  tho  white  Ibis  than  in  the 
black.  \^hen  these  birds  aUght  on  lands  which  th^y 
have  newly  discovered,  they  remain  crowded  agii"^ 
each  other,  and  may  be  seen  for  entire  hour^,  occupied 
in  searching  the  mud  with  their  bills,  advancing  slo^'y' 
stt-p  by  step,  and  never  springing  with  rapidity  like  U»« 
curlews.     The  ibis  does  not  nestle  in  Egypt. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  (see  Plate  XIX  fig.  21.)  is  anatif* 
of  America.  These  birds  live  almost  always  i"  fl«*»^' 
and  the  old  ones  most  frequently  form  distinct  and  ft^P*- 
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duubts  concerning  tlie  Balearic  Crane.  Pliny 
baa  described  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind  with  a 
topping  resembling  that  of  the  green  wood, 
pecker.  This  bird  for  a  long  time  continued 
unknown,  till  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  birds  of  tropical  climates,  when  one  of  the 
crane  kind  with  a  topping  was  brought  into 
Europe,  and  described  by  Aldrovandus  as 
Pliny's  Balearic  crane.  Hence  these  birds, 
which  have  since  been  brought  from  Africa 
and  the  east  in  numbers,  have  received  the 
name  of  Balearic  cranes,  but  without  any  just 
foundation.  The  real  Balearic  crane  of  Pliny 
seems  to  be  the  lesser  ash-coloured  heron, 
with  a  topping  of  narrow  white  feathers ;  or 
perhaps  the  egret,  with  two  long  feathers  that 
tall  l^ck  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
bird  that  we  are  about  to  describe  under  the 
name  of  the  Balearic  crane,  was  unknown 
to  tlie  ancients,  and  the  heron  or  egret  ought 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  just  title  to  Uiat 
name. 

When  we  see  a  very  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that 
tbere  must  be  something  also  remarkable  in 
ita  history,  to  correspond  with  the  singularity 
of  its  figure.  But  it  often  happens  that  his. 
tory  fails  on  those  occasions  where  we  most 
desire  information.  In  the  present  instance, 
in  particular,  no  bird  presents  to  the  eye  a 
more  whimsical  figure  than  this,  which  we 
must  be  content  to  call  the  Bakarie  Crane. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  legs  and  a  long 


rate  bandf.  Their  flight  is  rapfd  tiid  wirtaSned,  but 
th«y  do  not  piit  thomselTes  in  motion,  except  in  the 
rooming  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  their 
food,  which  consists  of  insects,  shell  animals,  and  small 
fishes,  collected  in  the  slime  along  the  sea-coa^t,  or  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  During  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  and  at  night,  they  remain  in  sheltered  places.  The 
broods  commence  in  Januarjr,  and  are  concluded  in 
May.  Tliey  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  greenish,  in 
large  tufu  of  grass,  or  on  little  piles  collected  in  the 
bn»h.wood.  These  ibides  are  spread  throughout  the 
warmest  countries  of  America,  and  being  not  at  all  wild 
tJiey  are  easily  accustomed  to  live  in  houses.  M.  de  la 
Borde  mentions  his  having  kept  one  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  was  fed  with  bread,  raw  or  cooked  meat,  and 
fish ;  but  it  gave  the  preference  to  the  entrails  of  fish 
and  fowl.  It  would  frequently  occupy  itself  in  seeking 
lor  earth-worms  around  the  house,  or  following  the 
lalMNirt  of  a  negro  gardener.  In  the  evening,  this  bird 
would  retire  of  itself  into  a  poultry-house,  where  it  re- 
posed in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  fowl.  It  would  perch 
on  the  highest  bar,  awake  very  early  in  tlie  morning,  fly 
r«Nind  the  liouse,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  the  sea-shore. 
It  would  attack  caU  with  great  Intrepidity.  It  would 
have  lived  longer,  had  it  not  been  accidentally  killed, 
by  a  fowler,  who  mistook  it  for  a  wild  curlew,  when  it 
was  on  a  pond.  All  this  shows  the  possibility  of  rear, 
ing  in  the  wsrmer  climates  of  Europe  a  bird  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Laet,  has  already  pro- 
duced In  a  domestic  state,  and  may,  perhaps,  one  day 
tie  turned  to  good  account.  (For  Wocd  Ibis,  see  Plate 
XIX.  fig.  12.) 


neck,  like  others  of  the  kind ;  but  tbo  bill  is 
shorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  a 
dark  gpreenish  gray.  The  head  and  throat 
form  the  most  striking  part  of  this  bird's 
figure.  On  the  head  is  seen,  standing  up,  a 
thick  round  crest,  made  of  bristles,  spreading 
every  way,  and  resembling  rays  standing  out 
in  different  directions.  The  longest  of  these 
rays  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
they  are  all  topped  with  a  kind  of  black 
tassels,  which  give  them  a  beautiful  appear, 
ance.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are 
bare,  whitish,  and  edged  with  red ;  while 
underneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  bag  or 
wattle,  like  that  of  a  cock,  but  not  divided 
into  two,  to  give  this  odd  composition  a  higher 
finishing,  the  eye  is  large  and  staring;  the 
pupil  black  and  big,  surrounded  with  a  gold- 
coloured  iris,  that  completes  the  bird's  very 
singular  appearance. 

From  such  a  peculiar  figure,  we  might  be 
led  to  wbh  for  a  minute  history  of  its  man* 
ners;  but  of  these  we  can  give  but  slight 
information.  This  bird  comes  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  As 
it  runs,  it  stretches  out  its  wines,  and  goes 
very  swiftly,  otherwise  its  usiuu  motion  is 
very  slow.  In  their  domestic  state,  they  walk 
very  deliberately  among  other  poultry,  and 
sufl'er  themselves  to  be  approached  (at  least 
it  was  so  with  that  I  saw)  by  every  spectator. 
They  never  roost  in  houses ;  but  about  night, 
when  they  are  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  tfaey 
search  out  some  high  wall,  on  which  they 
perch  in  the  manner  of  a  peacock.  Indeed, 
they  so  much  resemble  that  bird  in  manners 
and  disposition,  that  some  have  described 
them  by  the  name  of  the  sea  peacock:  and 
Ray  has  been  inclined  to  rank  them  in  the 
same  family.  But  though  their  voice  and 
roosting  be  similar,  their  food,  which  is  en- 
tirely upon  greens,  vegetables,  and  barley, 
seems  to  make  some  ditl'erence. 

In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the 
crane  kind,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the 
Jabiru  and  the  Jabiru  Guacu,  both  natives  of 
Brazil  Of  these  great  birds  of  the  crane 
kind  we  know  but  little,  except  the  general 
outline  of  their  figure,  and  the  enormous  bills 
which  we  often  see  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  The  bill  of  the  latter  is  red, 
and  thirteen  inches  long;  the  bill  of  the  for- 
mer is  black,  and  is  found  to  be  eleven. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  are  of  a  size  pro. 
portioned  to  their  immoderate  length  of  bill. 
The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above  the  size  of  a 
common  stork,  while  the  jabiru  with  the 
smallest  bill  exceeds  the  size  of  a  swan. 
They  are  Iwth  covered  with  white  feathers, 
except  the  head  and  neck,  that  are  naked: 
and  their  principal  difference  is  in  the  size  of 
the  body  and  the  make  of  the  bill ;  the  lower 
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chap  of  the  jabiru  guacn  bdng  broad,  and 
bending  upwards.^ 

A  bird  still  more  eztfrnordinary  may  be 
added  to  this  class*  call  the  anMrnop  and,  like 
the  two  former,  a  native  of  Brazil  This  is 
a  water-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  bigger 
than  a  swan.  The  head,  which  is  small  for 
the  size  of  the  body,  bears  a  black  bill,  which 
is  not  above  two  inches  long  ;  but  what  dis« 
tingaishes  it  in  particular  is  a  horn  growing 
from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and 
bending  forward  like  that  of  the  fabulous  uni- 
corn of  the  ancients.  This  horn  is  not  much 
thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  as  round  as  if  it 
were  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  of  an  ivory-colour. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instrument  of  battle 
this  formidable  bird  carries;  it  seems  to  be 
armed  at  all  points;  for  at  the  fore-part  of 
each  wing,  at  the  second  joint,  spring  two 
straight  trianguUr  spurs,  abotit  as  thick  as 
one's  little  finger :  the  foremost  of  these  goads 
or  spurs  is  above  an  inch  long ;  the  hinder  is 
shorter,  and  both  of  a  dusky  colour.  The 
claws  also  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  colour  is 
black  and  white ;  and  they  cry  terribly  loud, 
sounding  something  like  Vyhoo,  Vyhoo,  They 
are  never  fonnd  alone,  but  always  in  pairs; 
the  cock  and  hen  prowl  together ;  and  their 
Hdelity  is  said  to  be  such,  that  when  one  dies, 
the  otber  never  departs  from  the  carcase,  but 
dies  with  its  companion.  It  makes  its  nest  of 
clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground, 
of  the  shape  of  an  oven. 

>  The  Afneriean  Jabiru  is  described  by  Astra  under 
the  name  of  ColUer  Houge,  and  it  called  in  Paraguay 
jfiaiai.  It  also  inhabits  Braxil,  where  it  is  named 
Jaiiru  Owtem,  tnd  it  found  in  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  the  Ntffro  of  the  Hollanders,  and 
the  ToMyomyoH  of  the  native  tribes  of  French  Ouiaoa. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  shore-birds.  It 
is  mounted  on  very  high  stilts,  and  its  body  is  as  bulliy 
and  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  swan.  The  skin 
of  the  neck  is  wrinkled,  tnd  to  flaccid  that  it  depends 
like  the  dew-lap  of  a  row.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  Jabiru,  which  in  the  linguage  o!  the 
Guaranis  signifies  any  thing  inflated  by  the  wind.  The 
legs,  very  robust,  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  de. 
nuded  of  feathers  for  about  the  space  of  six  inches.  The 
jabirus  constantly  inhabit  the  humid  groimds  of  South 
America,  and  are  found  In  considerable  abundance  in 
the  inundated  savannahs  of  Guiana.  They  never  quit 
their  sojourn  but  to  rise  slowly  into  the  heighu  of  the 
atraotphere,  where  they  support  themselves  for  a  very 
long  time.  These  birds  are  voracious,  and  live  only  on 
fish  and  reptiles.  They  construct,  on  lofiy  trees,  with 
long  branches  carefully  interlaced,  a  spacious  nest,  in 
which  the  female  deposits  but  one  or  two  eggs.  1  he 
young  are  fed  witli  ftsh  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
descend  from  the  nest,  and  are  defended  by  the  parents 
with  great  courage.  This  nest  is  said  to  serve  for  seve- 
ral broods.  The  Jabirus  appear  to  be  lets  wild  in  Guiana 
than  in  Paraguay.  Bi^on  ^^^  us  that  in  1773  a  liitle 
negro  contrived,  by  merely  concealing  his  face  with  Uie 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  approach  a  young  one  that  had  al- 
most  acquired  Its  full  growth,  sufliclently  near  to  seise 
It  by  the  iegu  and  catch  it.  The  flesh  of  the  old  is  hard 
•lid  oily;  but  that  of  the  young  is  tender,  and  tolerably 
good  eating.  ( For  Senegal  Jabirus.  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  &) 


One  bird  more  may  be  sabjoiMd  to  tkii 
class,  not  lor  the  oddity  of  ils  figare,  bat  tk 
peculiarity  of  its  mannera.  It  is  vulgirly 
called  by  our  sailors  the  htffbcm  hird^  tnd  by 
the  French  the  demoudk^  or  Itii/y.  The  nne 
qualities  have  procured  it  these  different  tp. 
pellations  from  two  nations,  who^  on  more  oc. 
caskms  than  this,  look  upon  the  nme  objects 
in  very  different  lighta  The  peculiar  get- 
lures  and  contortions  of  this  bird,  the  proper 
name  of  which  is  the  Numidian  Crane^  (tee 
Plate  XX.  fig.  1.)  are  extremely  singuUr ;  aod 
the  French,  who  are  skilled  in  the  artsofele* 

Ent  gesticulation,  consider  all  its  motions  u 
ly-like  and  graceful  Our  English  nil* 
ors,  however,  who  have  not  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  dancing  art,  think,  that  while  thus  in 
motion,  the  bird  cuts  but  a  very  ridicaloui 
figure*  It  stoops,  rises,  lifts  one  wing,  tbes 
another,  tarns  round,  sails  forward,  then  back 
again;  all  which  highly  diverts  oar  seamen; 
not  imagining,  perhaps,  that  all  these  oontor. 
tions  are  bat  the  awkward  expression,  not  of 
the  poor  animal's  pleasares,  bnt  its  fears. 

It  is  a  very  scarce  bird  ;  the  plamage  is  of 
a  leaden  gray  ;  but  it  is  dbtingaished  by  fine 
white  feaSiers,  consisting  of  long  fibres,  which 
fall  from  the  back  of  the  head,  aboat  Ibor 
inches  long  ;  while  the  fbre-part  of  the  neck  ii 
adorned  with  black  feathers,  composed  of  very 
fine,  soft,  and  long  fibres,  that  hang  down 
upon  the  stomach,  and  give  the  bird  a  very 
graceful  appearance.  The  ancients  have  des- 
cribed a  buffoon  bird;  bat  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  theirs  is  not  the  Nnmi- 
dian  crane.  U  comes  from  that  country  from 
whence  it  has  taken  its  name.* 


CHAP.  V. 

OP  THE  HERON  AND  ITS  TA&IETIE8.' 

BiBDS  of  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  and  the  He- 
ron kind,  bear  a  very  strong  affinity  to  each 


SM.de  Bavigny,  in  his  observations  on  tbe  system  of 
the  birds  of  Egypt  sad  Syria,  demonstrmtes,  with  mneh 
aonmen,  that  the  bird  in  qaesUon  here  is  the  Grssof 
the  Greeks:  and  he  slso  mentions  that  it  is  the  Bibio,  or 
tfnw,  or  BaUmrica,  nnd  Ortu  3iSmor,  of  the  Lsttos, 
though  omitholoirists  plsoe  these  denominstions  in  the 
synonymy  of  tbe  preeedinir  speoies.  Theee  birds  trs 
fonnd  in  vsrioas  parts  of  Afrioa  and  Asia,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  theoonntries  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  mere 
partionlarly  in  the  ancient  Nnmidia;  and  they  are  ob- 
rarved  to  arrive  in  Efrypt  at  the  epoch  of  the  ionndation 
of  the  Nile.  Borne  are  also  fonnd  on  tbe  sonthem  ooasts 
of  the  Black  8ea  and  the  Caspian,  bnt  it  is  invariAMr 
marshy  places  whioh  they  frequent.  They  feed  indiffe. 
reotly  on  grains,  insects,  worms,  shell-moUnsea,  ani 
even  small  fishes,  which  they  oatch  with  street  dex- 
tprity.  Their  cry  resembles  the  damorons  tones  of 
the  prane.  but  is  mnch  more  feehiey  and  sharper. 

'  Cranes  are  distinguished  by  having  the  bead  baldi 
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olber:  aiid  their  differences  are  not  easily  dis^ 
eemibie.  As  for  the  crane  and  the  stork,  thej 
differ  rather  in  their  nature  and  interna)  confor- 
oiatkm,  than  in  their  external  figim ;  but  still 


Stalks  bsTO  the  orbits  round  the  eyoi  naked ;  end  Herone 
IttTe  the  middle  dew  serrated  internally.  Herons  coni- 
pnebend  the  species  icnown  under  the  nemes  of  Egrets. 
Bitterns,  Crsb-eeters,  &c.  In  the  genus  Ardet,  now 
United  lo  the  Herons  and  Bitterns,  the  UU  Is  eomider- 
aUy  longsr  than  the  bead,  sharp  at  the  point,  straight  or 
nrj  siightlx  cunred,  compressed  laterally^  deft  to  the 
very  bne,  end  finequently  armed  at  the  edges  with  sharp 
deniicaiatioiii ;  the  upper  mandible  is  marlied  on  either 
ride  ly  a  ieqgitofinal  groove,  in  which  the  linear  nostrils 
tie  perftntsd  near  the  btsesf  the  bill;  frwi  the  bill  to 
the  cyei  eitands  a  spuco  destitute  of  feathers  ;  the  tarsi 
ait  kaig  sad  cowtand  with  large  scalee ;  the  legs  nakod 
iior  feme  distanre  aboro  the  knee-joints  ;  the  toes  long 
and  ilender,  the  outer  one  united  to  the  middle  by  a 
■smbranow  ezpansioit,  and  the  posterior  attached  so  low 
dsmi  as  te  allow  of  iu  resting  iU  whole  length  upon  the 
pwod ;  the  anterior  clawi  el  moderate  length,  slightly 
nurved  and  pointed,  with  a  denticuhOed  dilatation  oo  ths 
iHwr  side  of  that  of  tb«  middle  toe ;  the  posterior  claw 
wrr  lADfT,  arehed,  und  pointed ;  snd  the  winirs  leng^ 
with  the  first  qntU-lenthen  shorter  than  the  two 
raeeeedinir  onee,  whieh  are  the  longest  of  the  series. 
ThoB  restricted,  the  g^eons  is  extremely  namerous,  for 
M.  TieiUot  states  it  to  be  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
t\f^  species.  These  are  distributed  by  M.  Cuvier 
into  six  sections  or  subdlTisioos,  among  whieh  the 
tme  herons  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  legs  and  neck,  the  long  pendant 
plnoKS  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  per* 
feetly  straight  direction  of  the  bill. 

The  Cnmm  Heron  is,  ss  its  name  implies,  one  of 
the  moat  freqoent  and  best  known  species  of  the  group. 


It  IS  about  8  feet  4  inohes  in  length,  measuring 
trom  the  end  of  the  anterior  toes  to  ue  extremity  ot 
the  bill;  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  it  measures  nearly  3 
K«ti  of  vhich  the  tail  forms  about  8  inohes ;  and  the 
e»piMe  of  its  wings  exceeds  6  feet.  It  does  not,  how- 
eTer,  weigh  more  than  3|  lbs.,  and  its  buoyancy  in  flight 
Beonsequentlyyery  oonaiderable.  The  general  colour 
of  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  bird  is  an  a&hy  gray 
▼Kb  somewhat  of  a  bluish  tinge.  This  is  deeper  on  the 
Jjsck  of  the  head,  which  is  likewise  ornamented  with  a 
dependant  ereat  of  narrow  blackish  feathers,  8  inches 
or  more  m  length,  oTcrshadowing  the  back  of  the  neek. 
Toe  npper  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  of  a  light 
graY,  nmning  into  the  pure  Bsh-colour  of  the  back, 
snd  the  latter  passing  into  a  deeper  shade  of  ashy-gray 
"IWB  the  taU.  The  wingnsoverts  are  nearly  of  the  same 
jw,  with  a  alight  tmge  of  reddish;  and  the  quill-fea- 
tbers  blaek,  with  a  bluish  gloss.  On  the  under  parts  the 
pound-colour  of  tho  plumage  is  a  pure  whiter  marked 


they  maj  be  known  asnnder,  as  well  by  their 
colour  as  by  the  stork's  claws,  which  are  very 
peculiar,  and  more  resembling  a  man's  naiU 
than  the  claws  of  a  bird.     The  heron  may  be 

on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  with  large  longf- 
tudinal  black  drops.  The  abdomen,  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  and  legs,  are  pure  white.  The  naked  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eyes  is  of  a  grayish  yellow  ;  the  Iris  is 
yellow ;  the  bill  bluish  aliove  and  yellow  beneath  ;  the 
legs,  which  are  bare  of  featbera  In*  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  knees,  are  somewhat  flesh-coloured  in  their 
upper  part  and  grayish  brown  below  ;  and  the  clawa 
black.  The  middle  toe,  with  the  addition  of  ita  claw, 
does  not  measure  more  than  four  inches ;  and  is  conse- 
quently much  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  which  exceeds  sis 
Inches  in  length.  Beneath  the  anterior  half  of  the  bill, 
which  is  about  five  inches  long,  the  skin  is  capable  of 
considerable  distention.  There  is  little  difierence  in 
the  colours  of  the  female;  but  the  young  bird  has  no 
crest  on  the  head,  and  its  back  and  wings  are  of  a  darker 
gray. 

The  herons  may  be  regarded  as  birds  of  passage,  but 
their  stay  and  departure  seems  everywhere  to  be  regu- 
lated  by  their  means  of  procuring  food.  They  are  no 
where  very  abundant,  although  Uiey  are  met  with  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  northern  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  continent,  and  perhaps  also  iu  the  new.  In 
I  Europe  they  migrate  as  far  northward  as  Drontheim, 
and  are  ibund  even  in  Russia  and  Puland,  but  tliey  are 
most  common  in  England,  Franre,  and  Holland.  They 
build  their  nests,  in  numerous  companies,  on  lofty  trees, 
and  more  especially  oaks,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  streams  and  marshes.  The  nest  is  <2  large 
dimensions,  constructed  externally  of  twigs,  dry  herbs, 
and  reeds,  and  lined  internally  with  feathers  and  wool. 
In  this  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  three  or  four  in 
niunber,  about  the  sIm  of  those  of  the  common  hen,  but 
more  elongated,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour  without 
spots.  The  male  does  not  share  in  the  task  of  incuba- 
tion ;  but  fliea  abroad  In  aearch  of  food,  while  the  female 
tends  her  charge  at  home.  They  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  society  of  ravens,  but  the  latter  often  cari-y  off 
their  eggs  ;  and  the  falcons,  weasels,  and  martens,  are 
dangerous  enemies  to  their  young.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  both  parents  assist  in  providing  them  with 
food  until  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  bring  them  abund- 
ance of  fiah  for  their  support.  But  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come capable  of  a  continued  flight  they  are  driven  from 
the  nes^  and  proceed  eat-h  in  a  sepsrate  direction  to 
seek  its  own  subsistence  wherever  it  may  be  most  plenti- 
fully procured.  The  old  birds  quit  their  nests  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  wander  from  stream  to  stream, 
and  from  lake  to  lake,  forming  themselves  into  gradually 
increasing  bands  as  the  colder  season  approaches.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  September  they  are  often  met 
with  in  companies  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  spot ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  they  begin  their  migra- 
tion to  the  southward,  taking  thvir  flight  by  moonliglit, 
like  the  cranes,  but  not  with  the  same  order  and  regu- 
larity. They  return  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  when 
the  severity  of  the  season  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
Some  few,  however,  remain  throughout  the  winter,  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  variable,  and  are  occasion- 
ally seen,  in  company  with  the  wild  ducks,  at  the  conv* 
mencemeut  of  a  sudden  thaw.  They  usually  disappear 
with  the  return  of  frost.  Their  food  consists  principally, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  birds  of  the  wading  order,  of  fresli- 
water  fishes,  but  more  particularly  of  t^e  young  fiy  of 
carp  and  trout.  In  pursuit  of  these  they  wade  gently 
into  the  wa^er,  where  the  fish  abound,  and  stand  in  it 
up  to  their  knees,  (or  rather  to  their  knee,  for  they  rest 
only  on  one  foot,)  with  their  heads  drawn  in  by  the  fold- 
ing of  their  long  necks  upon  the  breast,  quietly  watching 
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distinguished  from  both,  as  well  by  its  sixe, 
which  is  much  less,  as  by  its  bill,  which  in 
proportion  is  much  longer;  but  particularly 
by  the  middle  claw  on  each  foot,  which  is 
toothed  like  a  saw»  for  the  better  seizing  and 
holding  its  slippery  prey.  Should  other 
marks  fail,  however,  there  is  anatomical  dis- 
tinction,  in  which  herons  differ  from  all  other 
birds;  which  is,  that  they  have  but  one 
coecum,  and  all  other  birds  have  two. 

Of  this  tribe,  Brisson  has  enumerated  not 
less  than  forty.seven  sorts,  all  differing  in 
their  size,  figure,  and  plumage ;  and  with  ta- 
lents adapted  to  their  place  of  residence,  or 

tbe  apprmch  of  their  prey.  It  has  been  remarked,  not 
merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  obtenrers  deferring  of  im. 
elicit  confidence,  that  the  fish  generally  swarm  aruund 
tliem  in  eufficient  numbers  to  aflbrri  them  a  plentiful  sup. 
ply ;  and  this  has  been  commonly  accounted  for  on  tiie 
supposition  that  their  legs  communicate  a  peculiar  odour 
to  the  water,  which  entices  the  fi^h  to  their  destruction. 
But  M  Bechtein,  who  Touches  for  the  fact  as  one  which 
be  had  seen  innumerable  timet,  suspects  that  the  source 
of  attraction  is  in  the  excremeiiU  of  the  bird,  which  it 
lets  fall  into  the  water,  and  which  the  fish,  as  is  proved 
by  experiment,  devour  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The 
time  of  fishing  is  usually  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset 
They  generally  swallow  their  prey  entire,  and  many 
stories  are  current  of  eels  escaping  alive  through  their 
intestines,  and  being  a  second  time  devoured  by  the 
\oracious  birds.  Besides  fishes,  frogs  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  food,  and  in  winter  they  are  (n. 
quently  coro|)elled  to  content  themselves  with  snails 
and  worms,  or.  according  to  M.  de  Saleme,  even  with 
the  durk-weed  that  floats  upon  the  stagnant  waters, 
^t  such  times  they  occasionally  become  to  emaciated 
as  to  appear  to  consist  of  little  else  than  feathers  and 
bones. 

Herons  are  taken  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they 
are  shot  while  fishing,  or  sweeping  leisurely  along  the 
banks;  birt  they  are  so  shy  that  the  sportsman  can  rare- 
ly get  within  gunshot  of  them.  Occasionally  a  living 
fish  is  attaclied  to  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  left 
to  swim  in  the  waters  which  they  are  known  to  fre- 
quent; and  they  are  thus  caught  as  it  were  by  angling. 
When  falconry  was  in  fashion,  hawking  at  the  heron 
was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  its  branches:  the 
powerful  wings  of  the  heron,  unequalled  by  any  bird  of 
its  sise,  enabling  it  to  mount  in  the  air  to  an  almost  in- 
credible heiglit,  and  thus  to  put  the  powers  of  the  falcon 
tu  their  proof.  For  this  purpose  it  was  customarjr  to  es. 
tablish  the  herons  in  a  proper  situation,  to  which  they 
were  attached  by  precautions  taken  for  providing  them 
with  necessaries.  These  heronries,  as  they  were  called, 
have  now  become  extremely  rsre  ;  but  one  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  at  Didlington  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Colo- 
nel  Wilson. 

The  heron,  when  taken  young,  readily  becomes  habi. 
tuated  to  captivity  ;  but  the  old  birds  generally  refuse 
all  sustenance,  and  perish  of  inanition.  In  former  days, 
when  It  was  necessary  to  procure  such  for  the  training 
of  the  hawks,  it  was  usual,  according  to  Sir  J.  Sebright, 
*'  to  cram  Uiem  with  food,  and  to  tie  a  piece  of  mat 
round  their  necks  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  it  up 
again."  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  birds  have  been 
known  to  become  tame  and  tren  domesticated  ;  and  the 
same  distinguished  authority  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, mentions  an  instance  that  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge,  in  which,  after  recourse  had  been  had 
to  the  operation  of  cramming  i&id  tying  down  the  food, 
the  bird  "  became  so  tame  as  to  follow  its  master  on  the 


their  peculiar  pursuits.  But,  how  varioui  lo. 
ever  tne  heron  kind  may  be  in  their  coloori 
or  their  bills,  they  all  seem  possessed  of  the 
same  manners,  and  have  but  one  character  of 
cowardice,  rapacity,  and  indolence,  yet  inn. 
tiable  hunger.  Other  birds  are  found  to  grow 
fat  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food  ;  but  these, 
though  excessive Iv  destructive  and  voracioos, 
are  ever  found  to  have  lean  and  carrion  bodiei, 
as  if  not  even  plenty  were  sufficient  for  tbeir 
support. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  io 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  scarcely  weighing  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  yet  it  expands  a  bretdlh 


wing  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  to  come  into  tin 
house  when  called,  and  to  take  food  from  the  bsml.^ 

The  Niskt  Heron,  so  called  from  the  hoam  croaling 
which  it  utters  during  the  night,  is  about  twenty  inrbei 
in  length.  The  bill  Is  three  inches  and  three  qvsrten 
long,  slightly  an*hed,  strong,  and  black,  inclining  toj«l- 
low  at  the  base  ;  the  skin  fnm  the  beak  nmtd  the  eyei 
is  bare,  and  of  a  greenish  colour ;  irides  yellow.  A 
white  line  is  extended  from  the  beak  over  each  eye ;  t 
blacJc  patch,  glossed  with  green,  coven  the  crown  of  tbe 
head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  from  which  three  kmg  mr. 
row  white  feathers,  tipped  with  brown,  hang  kwse  ind 
waving ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of  tbe 
wings,  the  sides  and  tail,  are  a«h-coloured ;  throat  white  -, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  yellowish  «rbiU 
or  buH';  tbe  back  black;  the  legs  a  greeoiih  yelkm. 
Tbe  female  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  male ;  bd 
she  diflers  considerably  in  her  plumage,  which  is  lea 
bright  and  distinct,  being  more  blended  with  claj  or 
dirty  wlUte,  brown,  gray,  and  rusty  afh-colour ;  sndibe 
lias  not  the  delicate  plumes  that  flow  from  tbe  htsd  of 
the  male.  The  nigbt-heron  frequents  the  sea-sberet, 
rivers,  and  inland  marshes;  and  lives  upon  iiisscti, 
slugs,  frogs,  reptiles,  and  fish.  It  remains  conessM 
during  the  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the  ip> 
proach  of  night,  when  it  is  heard  and  known  bf  its  hui^ 
rough,  and  disagreeable  cry,  which  is  by  some  compsred 
to  the  noise  made  by  a  person  straining  to  vomit  8<«Be 
ornithologists  aflirm,  that  the  female  builds  bar  nest  in 
trees ;  others,  that  she  builds  it  on  rocky  difls ;  prolnbl; 
both  accounts  are  right.     She  lays  three  or  four  white 

Crested  Purpte  Heron.^h  inhabiu  Asia,  and  ii  twi 
feet  ten  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  brown,  tlpt  with 
dusky  brown,  and  is  yelk>wish  beneath ;  the  crest  is  of  i 
black  colour  ;  the  orbits  naked  and  yellowish ;  from  tbe 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  hind  head  it  has  a  Mack  stresk; 
the  chin  is  white;  upper  half  of  the  neck  rufous,  with 
three  longitudinal  black  lines ;  the  rest  olive  behind, 
and  rufous  at  the  sides,  and  reddish  on  the  fbre-pert; 
the  feathers  are  long,  narrow,  each  marked  with  a  blad^ 
spot :  a  black  band  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  bresit 
to  the  vent;  the  lower  tail  coverts  are  white,  mixed 
with  nifous  and  tipt  with  black;  angles  of  the  wing* 
rufous;  the  quill  feathers  dusky:  and  the  legs  greeoish; 
hind-head  black  ;  the  crest  pendant,  consisthig-of  t«o 
long  feathers ;  the  body  is  of  an  olive  colour,  and  be- 
neath it  is  purplish. 

The  smaller  herons  with  shorter  feet  hive  been  rslled 
Cmb-eatere,  The  Eifr^t  are  herons,  whose  plumes  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  are,  at  a  certain  period,  kmg 
and  attenuated.  These  plumes  were  formerly  used  to 
decorate  the  helmets  of  warriors;  they  are  now  applied 
to  a  gentler  and  better  purpose,  in  ornamenting  tbe 
head-dres«es  of  the  European  ladies,  and  the  turhsi^jj' 
tbe  Permans  and  Turks.  The  Little  Eoret  (?r™* 
ganeltm)  is  figured  iu  colouredJQatc  LXl.  ^. 4. 
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of  wingy  which  is  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  lu 
bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the 
point  to  the  base ;  its  claws  are  long,  sharp, 
and  the  middlemost  toothed  like  a  saw.  Yet, 
thus  anned  as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indo« 
lent  and  cowardly,  and  even  flies  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  a  sparrow-hawk.  It  was  once  the 
amusement  of  the  great  to  pursue  this  timor- 
ous creature  with  the  falcon :  and  heron-ha wip- 
ing was  so  favourite  a  diversion  among  our 
ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  species ;  and  the  person  who 
destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  for  each  ofience. 

At  present,  however,  the  defects  of  the  ill- 
judged  policy  of  our  ancestors,  is  felt  by  their 
posterity ;  for,  as  the  amusement  of  hawking 
has  given  place  to  the  more  useful  method  of 
stocking  fish.ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become 
a  most  formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds, 
this  commits  the  greatest  devastation  in  fresh 
waters;  and  there  is  scarce  a  fish,  though 
never  so  large,  that  he  will  not  strike  at  and 
wound,  though  unable  to  carry  it  away.  But 
the  smaller  fry  are  his  chief  subsistence  ;  these, 
pursued  by  their  larger  fellows  of  the  deep, 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shalbw  waters, 
where  they  find  the  heron  a  still  more  formid- 
able enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as 
he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  patiently 
mait  the  approach  qf  his  prey,  which,  when  it 
oumes  within  sight,  he  darts  upon  with  inevit^ 
able  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  des- 
troy more  in  a  week  than  an  otter  in  three 
months.  **  I  have  seen  a  heron,"  says  Wil- 
loughby,  *'  that  had  been  shot,  that  had  seven- 
teen carps  in  its  belly  at  once,  which  he  will 
digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  to  fish- 
ing again.  I  have  seen  a  carp,"  continues 
he,  *'  taken  out  of  a  heron's  belly,  nine  inches 
and  a  half  bng.  Several  gentlemen  who 
kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of 
them  would  eat  in  a  day,  have  put  several 
smaller  roach  and  dace  in  a  tub ;  and  they  have 
found  him  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  day  with 
another.  In  this  manner  a  single  heron  will 
destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  half  a  year." 

So  great  are  the  digestive  powers  of  this 
fresh. water  tyrant,  and  so  detrimental  to  those 
who  stock  ponds  with  fish.  In  general,  he  is 
seen  taking  his  gloomy  stand  by  the  lake's 
side,  as  if  meditating  mischief,  motionless, 
and  gorged  with  plunder.  His  usual  attitude 
on  this  occasion  is  to  sink  his  long  neck  be. 
tween  his  shoulders,  and  keep  his  head  turned 
on  one  side,  as  if  eyeing  the  pool  more  in- 
tently. When  the  call  of  hunger  returns,  the 
toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally  sufficient 
to  fill  his  capacious  stomach ;  and  he  retires 
long  before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the  woods. 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  is  seen 
assiduous  at  his  usual  occupation. 


But,  though  in  seasons  of  fine  weather  the 
heron  can  always  find  a  plentiful  supply  ;  in 
cold  or  stormy  seasons,  his  prey  is  no  longer 
within  reach :  the  fish  that  before  came  into 
the  shallow  water,  now  keep  in  the  deep  ;  as 
they  find  it  to  be  the  warmest  situation.  Frogs 
and  lizards  also  seldom  venture  from  their 
lurking  places ;  and  the  heron  is  obliged  to 
support  himself  upon  his  long  habits  of  pa- 
tience,  and  even  to  take  up  with  the  weeds 
that  grow  upon  the  water.  At  those  times  he 
contracts  a  consumptive  disposition,  which 
succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  remove ;  so 
that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his  time  be. 
tween  want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the 
extremes  of  famine  and  excess.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding  the  care  with  which  he  takes 
his  prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours, 
the  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated  ;  and 
though  his  crop  be  usually  found  full,  yet  his 
flesh  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones. 

The  heron  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wading 
into  the  water;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  does  not  also  take  it  upon  the  wing. 
In  fact,  much  of  his  fishing  is  performed  in 
this  manner ;  but  he  never  hovers  over  deep 
waters,  as  there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  escape 
him  by  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  shallow 
places  he  darts  with  more  certainty ;  for 
though  the  fish  at  sight  of  its  enemy  instantly 
descends,  yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  bill  and 
legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the  bottom,  and  thus 
seizes  it  securely.  In  this  manner,  after  hav« 
ing  been  seen  with  his  long  neck  for  above  a 
minute  under  water,  he  rises  upon  the  wing, 
with  a  trout  or  an  eel  struggling  in  his  bill  to 
get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  however,  flies  to 
the  shore,  scarcely  gives  it  time  to  expire,  but 
swallows  it  whole,  and  then  returns  to  fishing 
as  before. 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mischief  to 
ponds  newly  stocked,  Willoughby  has  given 
a  receipt  for  taking  him. — '<  Having  found  his 
haunt,  get  three  or  four  small  roach  or  dace, 
and  having  provided  a  strong  hook  with  a 
wire  to  it,  thid  is  drawn  just  within-side  the 
skill  of  the  fish,  beginning  without-side  the 
gills,  and  running  it  to  the  tail,  by  which  the 
fish  will  not  be  killed,  but  continue  for  five 
or  six  days  alive.  Then  having  a  strong  line 
made  of  silk  and  wire,  about  two  yards  and 
a  half  long,  it  is  tied  to  a  stone  at  one  end, 
the  fish  with  the  hook  being  suffered  to  swim 
about  at  the  other.  This  being  properly  dis. 
posed  in  shallow  water,  the  heron  will  seize 
upon  the  fish  to  its  own  destruction.  Prom 
this  method  we  may  learn,  that  the  fish  must 
be  alive,  otherwise  the  heron  will  not  touch 
them,  and  that  this  bird,  as  well  as  all  those 
that  feed  upon  fish,  must  be  its  own  caterer  ; 
for  they  will  not  prey  upon  such  as  die  natu- 
rally, or  are  killed  by  others  before  them.*' 
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Though  thu  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools 
and  roarsbes,  yet  its  nest  is  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  sometimes  on  clifi's 
hanging  over  the  sea.  They  are  never  iti 
flucks  when  they  fish,  committing  their  depre* 
dations  in  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  in  mak* 
ing  their  nests  they  love  each  other^s  society ; 
and  they  are  seen,  like  rooks,  buildiiig  in 
company  nvith  flocks  of  their  kind.  Their 
nests  are  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  wool ; 
and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  observable  Indolence  of 
their  nature,  however,  i4  not  less  seen  in  their 
nestling  than  in  their  habits  of  depredation. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  and  I  have  seen  it 
a  hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest,  when  they 
can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deserted  by 
the  owl,  already  provided  for  them.  This 
they  usually  enlarge  and  line  within,  driving 
oii*  the  original  possessors,  should  they  happen 
to  renew  their  fruitless  claims. 

The  French  seem  to  have  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  indolence  of  this  bird  in  making 
its  nest ;  and  they  actually  provide  a  place 
with  materials  fitted  for  their  nestling,  which 
thev  call  heronries.  The  heron,  which  with 
us  IS  totally  unfit  for  the  table,  is  more  sought 
for  in  France,  where  the  flesh  of  the  young 
ones  is  in  particular  estimation.  To  obtain 
this  the  natives  raise  up  high  sheds  along 
some  fishy  stream  ;  and  furnishing  them  with 
materials  for  the  herons  to  nestle  with,  these 
birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  fit,  the  owner  of  the  heronry 
comes,  as  we  do  into  a  pigeon- house,  and  -car- 
ries  00"  such  as  are  proper  for  eating ;  and 
these  are  sold  for  a  very  good  price  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  *'  These  are  a  delicacy 
which/'  as  my  author  says,  **  the  French  are 
very  fond  of.  but  which  strangers  have  not  yet 
been  taught  to  relish  as  they  ought"  Never* 
theless,  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
food  in  England,  and  made  a  favourite  dish 
at  great  tables.  It  was  then  said  that  the  flesh 
of  a  heron  was  a  dish  for  a  king ;  at  present 
nothing  about  the  house  will  touch  it  but  a  cat 
With  us,  therefore,  as  tlie  heron,  both  old 
and  young,  is  thought  detestable  eating,  we 
seldom  trouble  these  animals  in  their  heights, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  snfiiciently  inac- 
cessible. Their  nesis  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  middle  of  large  forests,  and  in 
some  groves  nearer  home,  wTiere  the  owners 
have  a  predilection  for  the  bird,  and  do  not 
choose  to  drive  it  from  its  accustomed  habita- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  by  their  cries,  their 
expansive  wings,  their  bulk,  and  wavy  motioti, 
they  add  no  small  solemnity  to  the  forest,  and 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  a  finished  improve, 
uieiit. 


When  the  young  are  eiduded,  as  they  m 
numerous,  voracious,  and  importonate,  the  oU 
ones  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  profide 
them  with  abundance.  The  quantity  of  fiib 
they  take  upon  this  occasion  is  amasing,  and 
their  size  is  not  less  to  be  wondered  at  I  re. 
member  a  heron's  nest  that  was  built  netr  a 
Bchool.house ;  the  boys,  with  their  usual  !]► 
petite  for  mischief,  climbed  up,  took  down  the 
young  ones,  sewed  up  their  vents,  and  laid 
them  in  the  nest  as  before.  The  paiu  ik 
poor  little  animals  felt  from  the  operatioD  is. 
creased  their  cries  ;  and  this  bat  served  to  in. 
crease  the  diligence  of  the  old  ones  in  enlar 
ging  their  supply.  Thus  they  heaped  tbe 
nest  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  and  the  heAd 
their  kind;  and  as  their  young  screamed,  diey 
flew  ofi"  for  more.  The  boys  gathered  up  tbe 
fish,  which  the  young  ones  were  incapable  of 
eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  last  quitted  their 
nest;  and  gave  up  their  brood,  whose  appetilei 
they  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy. 

The  heron  is  said  to  be  a  very  long-lived 
bird ;  by  Mr  Keysler's  aooount,  it  may  ex- 
ceed sixty  years ;  and  by  a  recent  instance  of 
one  tliat  was  taken  in  Holland,  by  a  havk 
belonging  tD  the  Stadthoider,  its  longevity  it 
again  confirmed,  the  bird  having  a  silver  pUie 
fastened  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription,  im- 
porting that  it  had  been  struck  by  the  elector 
of  Cologne's  hawks  thirty.five  years  before. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  TDK  BITTBRN,  OR  MIRE-DSUH. 


Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  bj 
the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  mwt 
remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different 
water.fowl :  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild-goose, 
the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of 
tlie  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighinz  of 
the  jack-snipe.  But  of  all  those  sounds,  theie 
is  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of 
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the  bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  eive 
those  who  have  not  heard  this  eyening-call  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the 
interrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull*  but  bollower, 
and  loader,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distance, 
as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that 
resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  ter- 
rifying sound,  is  not  so  big  as  a  heron,  with  a 
weaker  bill,  not  above  four  inches  bng.  It 
differs  from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour, 
which  is  in  general  of  a  paleish  yellow,  spotted 
and  barred  with  black.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted 
to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remark- 
able ;  the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the 
Inngs,  is  supplied  with  a  thin  loose  membrane, 
that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  body  of  air,  and 
exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowing  ex- 
plosions are  chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning 
of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn  ;  and  however 
awfol  they  may  stfem  to  us,  are  the  calls  to 
courtship,  or  of  connubial  felicity. 

From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of  the 
note,  many  hav6  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
bird  made  use  of  external  instruments  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  that  so  small  a  body  could  never 
eject  such  a  quantity  of  tone.  The  common 
people  are  of  opinion,  that  it  thrusts  its  bill 
into  a  reed,  that  serves  as  a  pipe  for  swelling 
the  note  above  its  natural  pitch ;  while  others, 
and  in  this  number  we  find  Thomson  the  poet, 
imagine  that  the  bittern  puts  its  head  under 
water,  and  then  violently  blowing  produces  its 
boomings.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bird  is  suffi- 
ciently provided  bv  nature  for  this  call ;  and 
it  is  often  heard  where  there  are  neither  reeds 
nor  waters  to  assist  its  sonorous  invitations. 

It  hides  in  the  sedges  by  day,  and  begins 
its  call  in  the  evening,  booming  six  or  eight 
times,  and  then  discontinuing  for  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  to  renew  the  same  sound.  This  is 
a  call  it  never  eives  but  when  undisturbed, 
and  at  liberty,  w'hen  its  retreats  among  the 
sedges  are  invaded,  when  it  dreads  or  expects 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  perfectly 
silent  This  call  it  has  never  been  heard  to 
utter  when  taken  or  brought  up  in  domestic 
captivity ;  it  continues  under  the  control  of 
man  a  mute  forlorn  bird,  equally  incapable  of 
attachment  or  instruction.  But  though  its 
boomings  are  always  performed  in  solitude,  it 
has  a  scream  which  is  generally  heard  upon 
the  seizing  its  prey,  and  which  is  sometimes 
extorted  by  fear. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet 
neither  so  destructive  nor  so  voracious.  It  is 
a  retired  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in 
the  midst  of  reeds  and  marshy  places,  and 
living  upon  frogs,  insects*  and  vegetables; 
and  though  so  nearly  resembling  the  heron  in 
figure,  yet  difiering  much  in  manners  and  ap. 
petites.     As  the  heron  builds  on  the  tops  of 
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the  highest  trees,  the  bittern  lays  its  nest  in  a 
sedgy  margin,  or  amidst  a  tuft  of  rushes. 
The  heron  builds  with  sticks  and  wool;  the 
bittern  composes  its  simpler  habitation  of 
sedges,  the  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  dry 
rushes.  The  heron  lays  four  eggs ;  the  bittern 
generally  seven  or  eight,  of  an  ash-green 
colour.  The  heron  feeds  its  young  for  many 
days ;  the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its  little 
ones  to  their  food.  In  short,  the  heron  is  lean 
and  cadaverous,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  ani- 
mal food ;  the  bittern  is  plump  and  fleshy,  as 
it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  when  more  nourish- 
ing  food  is  wanting. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious 
appetites,  but  its  hollow  boom,  that  the 
bittern  is  held  in  such  detestation  by  the 
vulgar.  I  remember,  in  the  place  where  I 
was  a  bov,  with  what  terror  this  bird's  note 
affected  the  whole  village ;  they  considered  it 
as  the  presage  of  some  sad  event;  and  gene- 
rally found  or  made  one  to  succeed  it  I  do 
not  speak  ludicrously ;  but  if  any  person  in 
the  neighbourhood  died,  they  supposed  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  night-raven  had  fore- 
told it;  but  if  no  body  happened  to  die,  the 
death  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  gave  completion  to 
the  prophecy. 

Whatever  terror  it  may  inspire  among  the 
simple,  its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed  among 
the  luxurious.  For  Uiis  reason,  it  is  as  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  the  fowler,  as  it  is  shunned 
by  the  peasant ;  and,  as  it  ii  a  heavy-rising 
slow-winged  bird,  it  does  not  often  escape 
him.  Indeed,  it  seldom  rises  but  when  al- 
most trod  upon,  and  seems  to  seek  protection 
rather  from  concealment  than  flight  At  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the  evening, 
its  wonted  indolence  appears  to  forsake  it 
It  is  then  seen  rising  in  a  spiral  ascent,  till  it 
is  quite  lost  from  the  view,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  singular  noise,  very  different  from 
its  former  boomings.  Thus  the  same  animal 
is  often  seen  to  assume  different  desires ;  and 
while  the  Latins  have  given  the  bittern  the 
name  of  the  star-reaching  bird»  (or  the  stellar' 
IS,)  the  Greeks,  takine  its  character  from  its 
more  constant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title  of 
the  oKvoCf  or  the  lazy  bird. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  TUB  SPOONBILL,  OB  8HOVELLEB. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  the 
crane  kind,  birds  of  peculiar  forms  offer,  nut 
entirely  like  the  crane,  and  yet  not  so  far  dif. 
ferent  as  to  rank  more  properly  with  any 
other  class.  Where  the  lung  neck  and  stilt, 
legs  of  the  crane  are  found,  they  make  too 
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•triking  a  resemblance  not  to  admit  such  birds 
of  the  number  ;  and  though  the  bill,  or  even 
the  toes,  should  entirely  differ,  yet  the  outlines 
of  the  figure,  and  the  natural  habits  and  dis- 
positions, being  the  same,  these  are  sufficient 
to  mark  their  place  in  the  general  group  of 
nature. 

The  S^oonbm  is  one  of  those  birds  which 
differs  a  good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  ap- 
proaches this  class  more  than  any  other. 
The  body  is  more  bulky  for  its  height,  and 
the  bill  is  very  differently  formed  from  that 
of  any  other  bird  whatever.  Yet  still  it  is  a 
comparatively  tall  bird ;  it  feeds  among  waters ; 
its  toes  are  divided ;  and  it  seems  to  possess 
the  natural  dispositions  of  the  crane.  The 
European  spoonbill  is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a 
crane;  but  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet  high, 
the  other  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  common  colour  of  those  of  Europe 
is  a  dirty  white  ;  but  those  of  America  are  of 
a  beautiful  rose  colour,  or  a  delightful  crim- 
son. Beauty  of  plumage  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent ;  and 
we  here  see  the  most  splendid  tints  bestowed 
on  a  bird,  whose  figure  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  effects  of  its  colouring ;  for  its  bill  is  so 
oddly  fashioned,  and  its  eyes  so  stupidly  star- 
ing, that  its  fine  feathers  only  tend  to  add 
splendour  to  deformity.  The  bill,  which  in 
this  bird  is  so  very  particular,  is  about  seven 
inches  long, and  running  out  broad  at  the  end, 
as  its  name  justly  serves  to  denote,  it  is  there 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  strangely 
fashioned  instrument  in  some  is  black;  in  others 
of  a  light  gray;  and  in  those  of  America,  it 
is  of  a  red  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 
All  round  the  upper  chap  there  runs  a  kind 
of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  beneath  ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  its  cheeks  and  its  throat 
are  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  black 
skin.>     A  bird  so  oddly  fashioned  might  be 

'  The  Spoonbills  are  voytging  birds,  not  veiy  wild, 
and  show  no  aversion  to  living  in  a  state  of  ca|itivity. 
They  are  found  In  almost  ail  oountriet  of  the  old  world. 
In  Europe  they  are  seen  but  seldom  in  the  interior  parts, 
and  are  only  psssagery  on  some  Iskes  or  the  banks  of 
rivers.  They  frequent  the  marshy  coasts  of  Holland, 
of  Brittany,  and  of  Picardy.  They  are  also  seen  in 
Prussia,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Poland,  and  in  summer  they 
advance  as  far  as  West  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  They 
are  again  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  In  Egypt, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  called 
Slangem-wrteter^  that  Is,  serpent-eaters.  Commenon  has 
seen  them  at  Madagascar,  where  the  islanders  give  them 
the  name  of  PmnguU-<im-ba»a^  which  means  spade-biil. 
The  negroes  in  some  districts  call  them  rang-wnty  and 
bi  others  Vowrou^DtmUmt  or  birds  of  the  devil. 

The  fFktU  SpwmbiU  is  an  occasional,  but  rare  visitor 
of  this  country,  lliey  rise  very  high,  and  fly  in  waving 
lines.  Their  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating,  and  is  des- 
titute of  the  oily  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  most  shore 
birds. 

The  Roaeaie  SpomMU  is  an  American  species,  and  Is 


expected  to  possess  some  very  peculiar  appe> 
tites ;  but  the  spoonbill  seems  to  lead  a  ufe 
entirely  resembling  all  those  of  the  ciane 
kind  ;  and  Nature,  when  she  made  the  biU 
of  this  bird  so  very  broad,  seems  rather  to  have 
sported  with  its  form,  than  to  aim  at  any  final 
cause  for  which  to  adapt  it  In  fact,  it  is  but 
a  poor  philosophy  to  ascribe  every  capricioiii 
variety  in  nature  to  some  salutary  purpose: 
in  such  solutions  we  only  impose  upon  etch 
other,  and  often  wilfully  contradict  our  om 
belief.  There  must  be  imperfections  in  every 
being,  as  well  as  capacities  of  enjoyment  Be. 
tween  both,  the  animal  leads  a  life  of  modeiate 
felicity  ;  in  part  making  use  of  its  many  na. 
tural  advantages,  and  in  part  necessarily  ooo. 
forming  to  the  imperfections  of  its  figure. 

The  shoveller  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toadj, 
and  serpents;  of  which,  particularly  at  the- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  destroy  great  nan- 
bers.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  hold 
them  in  as  much  esteem  as  the  ancient  Egypt 


the  Ajaja  of  Brazil  (Marcgrave,)  and  the  Tlavkfueed 
of  Fernandez,  and  GuirapUa  of  the  natives  of  Pvngmf. 
Its  dimensions  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  spooofeU 
of  the  ancient  continent  The  plumage,  In  genersl,  ii 
of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  while  the  upper  part  ef  tk 
wing  and  the  taiUcoverts,  are  of  a  lively  red.  Afe, 
however,  operates  the  same  changes  of  colour  in  th« 
spoonbills,  as  in  the  red  curiew,  and  in  the  flafflio^ 
which  Id  their  first  years  are  almost  completely  vUto 
or  gray.  The  bill  and  its  membnne  are  of  a  yellewiifap 
green,  which  becomes  white  when  the  bird  Is  teirifiei 

The  beak  of  the  spoonbills  is  longer  than  that  of  tin 
storks,  and  perfectly  straight  Towards  the  extreatt/ 
it  expands  Into  an  oval  disk  of  greater  breadth  thsn  tfct 
remainder  of  the  bill,  and  rounded  at  the  point.  In  tfai 
adult  bird,  the  cheeks  are  naked,  and  a  tuft  of  1m| 
narrow  feathers  forms  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head 
The  tongue  Is  short,  triangular,  and  pointed ;  the  thnat 
capable  of  being  dilated  Into  a  pouch ;  the  legs  kng  sod 
covered  with  large  reticulated  scales;  the  teas  four  is 
number;  and  the  ckwi  short,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

The  spoonbills  usually  frequent  wooded  marshes  nesr 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  building  la  preference  open  tbk 
taller  trees,  but  where  these  are  wanting  taking  up  their 
abode  among  the  bushes,  or  even  among  the  reeds.  Tbt 
females  usually  lay  three  or  four  whitish  eggs.  TImj 
associate  together,  but  not  in  aoj  considerable  munbeis, 
and  feed  upon  the  smaller  Ashes  and  their  spawn,  shell- 
fish, reptiles,  and  other  aquatic  or  amphibious  animals. 
The  form  and  fiexibility  of  their  bills  are  well  sdaptcil 
for  burrowing  in  the  mud  after  their  prey ;  and  the  tnhe^ 
cles  which  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  their  mandihlai 
serve  both  to  retain  the  more  slippery  animals  and  (f 
break  down  their  shelly  coverings.  Their  internal  can- 
formation,  which  Is  in  nearly  every  respect  similar  ta 
that  of  the  stork,  is  admirebly  suited  to  this  kind  of  food. 
They  have  no  proper  voice,  the  lower  laiynx  being  dea* 
titute  of  the  muscles  by  which  sounds  are  produced,  ami 
their  only  means  of  vocal  expression  cooaist  In  the  sna|^ 
ping  of  their  mandibles,  which  they  dattar  with  ourh 
precipitation  when  under  the  Influence  of  anger  ar 
aUrm.  In  captivity  they  are  perfectly  tame,  living  is 
peace  and  concord  with  the  other  inhabitants  oftha 
iarm-yard,  and  rarely  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  wild. 
ness  or  desire  of  change.  They  feed  on  all  kiodi  of 
gsrbaga.. 
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bnB  did  tlieir  bird  ibis:  the  shoTeliernins 
tamely  about  their  houses  ;  and  they  are  con- 
tent  with  its  society, as  a  useful,  though  a  home- 
ly, companion.  They  are  never  kiUed  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  are  good  for  nothing  when  they 
are  dead,  for  the  flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds,  in  Europe,  in  company 
with  the  heron,  in  high  trees ;  and  in  a  nest 
formed  of  the  same  materials.  Willoughby 
tells  us,  that  in  a  certain  grove,  at  a  village 
called  Seven  Huys,  near  Leyden,  they  build 
and  breed  yearly  in  great  numbers.  In  this 
grove,  also,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  cormor- 
ant, and  the  shag,  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence, and  annually  bring  forth  their  young  to- 
gether.  Here  the  crane  kind  seem  to  have 
ionned  their  general  rendezvous  ;  and,  as  the 
inhabitants  say,  every  sort  of  bird  has  its 
several  quarter,  where  none  but  their  own 
tribe  are  permitted  to  reside.  Of  this  grove, 
the  peasants  of  the  country  make  good  profit. 
When  the  young  ones  are  ripe,  those  that 
farm  the  grove,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  catch  hold  of  the  bough  on  which 
tlie  nest  is  built,  and  shake  out  the  young 
ones ;  but  sometimes  the  nest  and  all  tumble 
down  together. 

The  shoveller  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs, 
white,  and  powdered  with  a  few  sanguine  or 
pale  spots.  We  sometimes  see,  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  the  bills  of  American  shovellers, 
twice  as  big  and  as  long  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon  kind  among  us ;  but  these  birds  have 
Odt  yet  made  their  way  into  Europe. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  FLAMINOO* 


Thb  Flamingo  has  the  justest  right  to  be 
placed  among  cranes,  and  though  it  happens 


to  be  web-footed,  like  birds  of  the  goose  kind, 
yet  its  height,  figurt,  and  appetites,  entirely 
remove  it  from  that  grovelling  class  of  animals. 
With  a  longer  neck  and  legs  than  any  other  of 
the  crane  kind,  it  seeks  its  food  by  wading 
among  waters,  and  only  differs  from  all  of 
this  tribe  in  the  manner  of  seizing  its  prev; 
for  as  the  heron  makes  use  of  its  claws,  the 
flamingo  uses  only  its  bill,  which  is  strong 
and  thick  for  the  purpose,  the  claws  being 
useless,  as  they  are  feeble,  and  webbed  like 
those  of  water-fowL 

The  flamingo  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  crane  kind,  the  tallest,  bulkiest,  and  the 
most  beautiful.  The  body,  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet,  is  no  bigeer  than  that  of  a 
swan ;  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such  an 
extraordinary  length,  that,  when  it  stands 
erect,  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Its  wings, 
extended,  are  five  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to 
tip ;  and  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip 
to  tail  The  head  is  round  and  small,  with 
a  large  bill,  seven  inches  long,  partly  red, 
partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a  bow.  The 
legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not  much  thicket 
than  a  man's  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long. 
The  feet  are  not  furnished  with  sharp  claws, 
as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind  ;  but  feeble,  and 
united  by  membranes,  as  in  those  of  the  goose. 
Of  what  use  these  membranes  are  does  not 
appear,  as  the  bird  is  never  seen  swimming, 
its  legs  and  thighs  being  sufficient  for  bearing 
it  into  those  depths  where  it  seeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly 
found  in  America  ;  but  it  was  once  known  on 
all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  its  size, 
and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  have  been 
such  temptations  to  destroy  or  take  it,  that  it 
has  long  since  deserted  the  shores  frequented 
by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  countries  that 
are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  In  those  de- 
sert regions,  the  flamingos  live  in  a  state  of 
society,  and  under  a  better  polity  than  any 
other  of  the  feathered  creation. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America, 
and  coasted  down  along  the  African  shores, 
they  found  the  flamingos  on  several  shores  on 
either  continent,  gentle^  and  no  way  distrust, 
ful  of  mankind.*  They  had  long  been  used 
to  security,  in  the  extensive  solitudes  they  had 
chosen  ;  and  knew  no  enemies  but  those  they 
could  very  well  evade  or  oppose.  The  ne- 
groes and  the  native  Americans  were  posses- 
sed but  of  few  destructive  arts  for  killing  them 
at  a  distance  ;  and  when  the  bird  perceived 
the  arrow,  it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it.  But 
it  was  otherwise  when  the  Europeans  first 
came  among  them  ;  the  sailors,  not  consider* 
ing  that  the  dread  of  fire-arms  was  totally  uu- 
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known  In  tbat  part  of  the  world,  gave  the 
flamingo  the  character  of  a  foolish  bird,  that 
suiTered  itself  to  be  approached  and  shot  at 
When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the  rest  of 
the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  re- 
garded the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a  kind 
of  fixed  astonishment;  another  and  another 
shot  was  discharged ;  and  thos  the  fowler  often 
levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them 
began  to  think  of  escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  different  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  flamingo  is  not 
only  one  of  the  scarcest,  but  of  the  shyest  birds 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  difficult  of  ap- 
proach.  They  chiefly  keep  near  the  most  de- 
serted and  inhospitable  shores ;  near  salt-water 
lakes  and  swampy  islands.  They  come  down 
to  the  banks  of  rivers  by  day;  and  often  retire 
to  the  inland  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  approach  of  night  When  seen  by 
mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear 
drawn  up  in  a  long  close  line  of  two  or  three 
hundred  together;  and,  as  Dam  pier  telhi  us, 
present  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ex- 
act  representation  of  a  long  brick  wall.  Their 
rank,  however,  is  broken  when  they  seek  for 
food;  but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the 
number  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is 
to  observe  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while 
the  rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as  this  trusty 
centinel  perceives  the  remotest  appearance  of 
danger,  he  gives  a  loud  scream,  with  a  voice 
as  shrill  as  a  trumpet,  and  instantly  the  whole 
cohort  are  upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in  si. 
lence  ;  but  upon  this  occasion,  all  the  flock 
are  in  one  chorus,  and  fill  die  air  with  intoler- 
able  screamings. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  flamingos 
are  very  difficult  to  be  approached  at  present, 
and  that  they  avoid  mankind  with  the  most 
cautions  timidity  ;  however,  it  is  not  from  any 
antipathy  to  man  that  they  shun  his  society, 
for  in  some  villages,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Labat,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  flamin- 
gos come  in  great  numbers  to  make  their  re- 
sidence among  the  natives.  There  they  as. 
semble  by  thousands,  perched  on  the  trees, 
within  and  about  the  village  ;  and  are  so  very 
clamorous,  that  the  sound  is  heard  at  near  a 
mile's  distance.  The  negroes  are  fond  of 
their  company  ;  and  consider  their  society  as 
a  gift  of  Heaven,  as  a  protection  from  acci- 
dental evils.  The  French,  who  are  admitted 
to  this  part  of  the  coast,  cannot,  without  some 
degree  of  discontent,  see  such  a  Quantity  of 
game  untouched,  and  rendered  useless  by  the 
superstition  of  the  natives :  they  now  and  then 
privately  shoot  some  of  them,  when  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  village,  and  hide 
them  in  the  long  grass,  if  they  perceive  any 
of  the  negroes  approaching ;  for  they  would 
probably  stand  a  chance  of  being  ill  used,  if 


the  blacks  discovered  their  sacred  birds  thus 
unmercifully  treated. 

Sometimes,  in  their  wild  state,  they  an 
shot  by  mariners ;  and  their  young,  which  mo 
excessively  fast,  are  often  taken.  Labat  has 
frequently  taken  them  with  nets,  properly  ex- 
tended  round  the  places  tfaev  breed  in.  When 
their  long  legs  are  entangled  in  the  meshes, 
they  are  then  unqualified  to  make  their  es. 
cape :  but  they  still  continue  to  combat  with 
their  destroyer;  and  the  old  ones,  though 
seiised  by  the  head,  will  scratch  wilk  their 
claws ;  and  these,  though  seemingly  inoffen- 
sive, very  often  do  mischief.  When  they 
are  fairly  disengaged  from  the  net,  thej 
nevertheless  preserve  their  natmrnl  ferocity: 
they  refuse  all  nourishment;  they  peck,  and 
combat  with  their  olaws,  at  every  oppottonity. 
The  fowler  is,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of 
destroying  them,  when  taken  ;  as  they  wonld 
only  pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themselves  in 
captivity. 

The  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  bkck  and  hard; 
though,  Dam  pier  says,  well  tasted :  tbat  of  the 
young  ones  is  still  better.  But  of  all  other 
delicacies,  the  flamingo's  tongue  is  the  mastoe- 
lebrated.  '*  A  dish  of  flamingos'  tongues," 
says  our  author,  "  is  a  feast  for  an  eropemr." 
In  fact,  the  Roman  emperors  considered  then 
as  the  highest  luxury ;  and  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  them,  who  procured  fifteea 
hundred  flamingos^  tongues  to  be  served  up 
in  a  single  dish.  The  tongue  of  this  bird, 
which  is  so  much  sought  after,  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever. 
The  bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like  a  larre  black 
box,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  filled  with  a 
tongue  which  is  black  and  gristly  ;  but  what 
peculiar  flavour  it  may  possess,  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  such  as  understand  good  eating 
better  than  I  do.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
beauty  and  scarcity  of  the  bird  might  be  the 
first  inducements  to  studious  gluttony  to  &l 
upon  its  tongue  as  meat  for  the  table.  What 
Dam  pier  says  of  the  goodness  of  its  flesh,  can- 
not so  well  be  relied  on ;  for  Dampier  was 
often  hungry,  and  thought  any  thing  good 
that  could  be  eaten :  he  avers,  indeed,  with 
Labat,  that  the  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and 
fishy ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  give  him  credit, 
when  he  asserts,  that  its  flesh  can  be  formed 
into  a  luxurious  entertainment 

These  birds,  as  was  said,  always  go  in 
flocks  together ;  and  they  move  in  rank,  in  the 
manner  of  cranes.  They  are  sometimes  seen, 
at  the  break  of  day,  flying  down  in  great 
numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  conducting 
each  other  with  a  trumpet  cry,  that  sounds 
like  the  word  Tococo,  from  whence  the  sava- 
ges of  Canada  have  given  them  the  name.  In 
their  flight  they  appear  to  great  advantage; 
for  they  then  seem  of  as  bright  a  red  u  a 
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barning  cmL  When  they  dispoae  themMlves 
to  feed,  their  cry  ceases ;  and  then  they  dis- 
perse over  a  whoie  marsh,  in  silence  and  as- 
ridaitr.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  very 
singular :  the  bird  thrusts  down  its  head,  so 
that  the  upper  convex  side  of  the  bill  shall 
only  touch  the  ground ;  and  in  this  position 
the  animal  appears,  as  it  were,  standing  upon 
its  head.  In  this  manner  it  paddles  and 
moves  the  bill  about,  and  seizes  whatever  fish 
or  insect  happens  to  offer.  For  this  purpose 
the  upper  chap  is  notched  at  the  edges,  so  as 
to  hold  its  prey  with  the  greater  security. 
Catesby,  however,  gives  a  different  account  of 
their  feeding.  According  to  him,  they  thas 
place  the  upper  chap  undermost,  and  so  work 
about,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  seed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  that  resembles  millet: 
but  as  in  picking  up  this  they  necessarily  also 
sock  in  a  great  Quantity  of  mud,  their  bill  is 
toothed  at  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
let  out  the  mud  while  they  swallow  the  grain. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  reside:  in  North  A  me. 
rica  they  breed  in  our  summer ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  they  take  the  most  favourable 
season  of  the  year*  They  build  their  nests  in 
extensive  marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  a  surprise.  The  nest  is  not  less 
curious  than  the  animal  that  builds  it :  it  is 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  pool  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  formed  of  mdd  scraped  up  to- 
gether, and  hardened  by  the  sun,  or  the  heat 
of  the  bird's  body  ;  it  resembles  a  truncated 
cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  see  placed 
ID  chimneys ;  on  the  top  it  is  hollowed  out  to 
the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  without  any  lining  but 
the  welUcemented  mud  that  forms  the  sides  of 
the  building.  She  always  lays  two  eggs,  and 
DO  more  ;  and«  as  her  legs  are  immoderately 
long,  she  straddles  on  the  nest,  while  her  legs 
bane  down,  one  on  each  side,  into  the  water. 

'fhe  young  ones  are  a  long  while  before 
they  are  able  to  fly ;  but  they  run  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness.  Tney  are  sometimes  caught ; 
and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed 
yrery  easily.  In  five  or  six  days  thev  become 
familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drmk  a  sur. 
prinng  quantity  of  sea*water.  But  though 
they  are  easily  rendered  domestic,  they  are 
not  reared  without  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  for 
they  generally  pine  away,  for  want  of  Uieir 
natural  supplies,  and  die  in  a  short  time. 
While  they  are  yet  young,  their  colours  are 
very  different  from  those  lively  tints  they  ac- 
quire with  age.  In  their  first  year  they  are 
covered  with  plumage  of  a  white  colour, 
mixed  with  gray :  in  the  second  year  the 
whole  body  is  white,  with  here  and  there 
a  slight  tint  of  scarlet ;  and  the   great  co- 


vert  feathers  of  his  wings  are  black;  the 
third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty: 
the  plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  scarlet,  ex- 
cept  some  of  the  feathers  in  the  wings,  that 
still  retain  their  sable  hue.  Of  these  beauti. 
ful  plumes  the  savages  make  various  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  bird  is  sometimes  skinned  by 
the  Europeans,  to  make  muffs.  But  these 
have  diminished  in  their  price,  since  we  have 
obtained  the  art  of  dying  feathers  of  the 
brightest  scifrlet 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  AVOSETTA,  OR  8COOFEB  ;  AND  THE 
COBRIRA,  OR  RUNNER. 


Thb  extraordinary  shape  of  the  Avosetta's 
bill  might  incline  us  to  wish  for  its  history ; 
and  yet  in  that  we  are  not  able  to  indulge  the 
reader.  Natural  historians  have  hitherto,  like 
ambitious  monarchs,  shown  a  greater  fondness 
for  extending  their  dominions,  than  cultivat- 
ing what  they  possess.  While  they  have 
been  labouring  to  add  new  varieties  to  their 
catalogues,  they  have  neglected  to  study  the 
history  of  animals  already  known. 

The  avosetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and 
now  and  then  comes  over  into  England.  1 1 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  is  a  pretty  up- 
right bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for 
its  size.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
its  figure, and  that  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished fVom  all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a  hook,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the 
parrot  This  extraordinary  bill  is  black,  flat, 
sharp,  and  flexible  at  the  end,  and  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.  From  its  being  bare 
a  long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears  that  it 
lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a  chirp, 
ing  pert  note,  as  we  are  told ;  but  with  its 
other  habits  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I 
have  placed  it,  from  its  slender  figure,  among 
the  cranes ;  although  it  is  web-footed,  like  the 
duck.  It  is  one  of  those  birds  of  whose  his- 
tory  we  are  yet  in  expectation.' 


>  The  ATOsets  of  Europe  and  America  prefer  eoM  and 
temperate  climatet  to  hot  countries.    Their  migrations 
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To  this  bird  of  tlie  crane  kind,  so  little 
known,  I  will  add  another,  still  less  known ; 
the  Corrira,  or  runner,  of  Aldrovandus.  All 
we  are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  has  the  longest  legs 
of  all  web-footed  fowls,  except  the  flamingo 
andavosetta;  that  the  bill  is  straight,  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  ends  ;  that  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  two  circles,  one  of 
which  is  bay,  and  the  other  white;  below, 
near  the  belly,  it  is  whitish ;  the  tail,  with 
two  white  feathers,  black  at  the* extremities ; 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  the 
colour  of  rusty  iron.  It  is  thus  that  we  are 
obliged  to  substitute  dry  description  for  in- 
structive history  ;  and  employ  words  to  ex- 
press those  shadings  of  colour  which  the  pen- 
cil alone  can  convey. 


CHAP.  X. 

l^MALL   BIRDS   OF   THE   CRANE     KIND,    WITH 
THE  THIGHS  PARTLY  BARE  OF  FEATHERS. 

As  I  have  taken  my  distinctions  rather  from 
the  general  form  and  manners  of  birds,  than 
from  their  minuter  though  perhaps  more  pre« 
cise  discriminations,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  here  enter  into  a  particular  his. 
tory  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  whose  man. 
ners  and  forms  are  so  much  alike.  Of  many 
of  them  we  have  scarcely  any  account  in  our 
historians,  but  tedious  descriptions  of  their 
dimensions,  and  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ; 
and  of  the  rest,  the  history  of  one  is  so  much 
that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  same  account  re- 
peated  to  a  most  disgusting  reiteration.  I  will 
therefore  group  them  into  one  general  draught; 
in  which  the  more  eminent,  or  the  most  whimsi. 
cal,  will  naturally  stand  forward  on  the  canvass. 

In  this  tribe  we  find  an  extensive  tribe  of 
native  birds,  with  their  varieties  and  affinities; 
and  we  might  add  a  hundred  others,  of  distant 
climates,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the 
colour  and  the  name.  In  this  list  is  exhibited 
the  Curlew,  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  duck, 
with  a  bill  four  inches  long:  the  Woodcock, 

are  determined  by  the  want  or  abundance  of  food.  In 
winter  they  assemble  in  small  flocks  of  six  or  seven,  and 
frequent  our  shores,  especially  the  mouths  of  large  muddy 
rivers.  In  search  of  worms  and  marine  insects.  These 
they  scoop,  out  of  the  mud  with  their  recurred  bills, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being 
tough  and  flexible  like  whalebone.  The  feet  seem  cal. 
cnlatod  for  swimming,  but  they  are  never  observed  to 
take  the  water:  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  are 
furnished  with  a  web  merely  to  prevent  their  sinking 
into  the  mud.  The  female  lays  two  eggs,  about  the 
sin  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with 
gresn,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  tenacious  of  its  young,  and  when  disturbed  at 
this  season,  will  fly  round  In  repeated  circles,  uttering 
a  note  that  resembles  the  word  tmi-hoit. 


about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  bill  three 
inches  long:  the  Godwit,  of  the  same  size; 
the  bill  four  inches:  the  Green  Shank, longer 
legged ;  the  bill  two  inches  and  a  half:  the 
Red  Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet 
from  the  former:  the  Snipe,  less  by  half, 
with  a  bill  three  inches.  Then  with  shorter 
bills — The  Ruff,  with  a  collar  of  fettben 
round  the  neck  of  the  male:  the  Knot, the 
Sandpiper,  the  Sanderline;  the  Dunlin,  the 
Purre,  and  the  Stint  To  conclude:  with 
bills  very  short — The  Lapwing,  the  Green 
Plover,  the  Gray  Plover,  the  Dottrel,  the 
Turnstone,  and  the  Sea-lark.  These,  with 
their  affinities,  are  properly  natives  or  risi- 
tants  of  this  country  ;  and  are  dispersed  along 
our  shores,  rivers,  and  watery  pounds.  Tak- 
ing  in  the  birds  of  this  kind,  belonging  to 
other  countries,  the  list  would  be  very  wiaelj 
extended ;  and  tiie  whole  of  this  class,  ti 
described  by  Brisson,  would  amount  to  near 
a  hundred.* 

All   these  birds   possess   many  marks  in 
common;  though  some  have  peculiarities  that 


I  The  Curlew  — There  are  two  species  of  the  curiew 
to  be  found  in  Europe— the  Common  Ourkm  and  thi 


Little  Curlew,  but  there  are  various  other  species,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  diflering  Tery  much  in  sin, 
the  longest  measuring  about  twenty^ive  inches,  and 
sometimes  weighing  thirty-six  ounces.  TheM  birds 
fly  in  considerable  flocks,  and  are  well  known  upoo  tht 
sea-coasts  in  moist  partsi,  where,  and  in  the  manbes, 
they  frequent  In  winter.  They  feed  on  worms,  fitigs, 
and  all  kinds  of  marine  insects.  In  April,  or  the  be 
ginning  of  May,  they  retire  into  mountainous  and  ttii« 
frequented  parts  on  tho  sea-shore,  where  the?  breed ; 
and  do  not  return  again  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
There  hare  been  some  advocates  in  favour  of  the  tksb 
of  this  bird,  but  in  general  it  is  strong  snd  fisby.  It 
has  a  long  black  bill,  much  curved  or  arched,  about  eigbt 
fingers  long,  and  beginning  to  bend  a  little  dowowards 
about  three  fingers  from  the  head.  The  middle  parts  ol 
the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and  bai'k,  are  black; 
the  borders  or  outsides  ash-coloured,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  red ;  and  those  between  the  wings  and  bsrit 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  glossy  blue,  and  shiiie  lilce  silit. 
The  vent  and  belly  are  white.  The  feet  are  divided, 
but  joined  by  a  little  membrane  at  the  root  Tbe 
tongue  is  veiy  short,  considering  the  length  of  the  bill, 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  arrow.  The  iemale 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  which  is  commooly 
called  the  jack-curiew;  and  the  spots  with  which  b«r 
body  is  covered  almost  over«  Is  more  inclining  to  a  red. 
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deserve  regard.  All  these  birds  are  bare  of 
feathers  above  the  knee,  or  above  the  heel,  as 
some  naturalists  choose  to  express  it  In  fact, 
that  part  which  I  call  the  knee,  if  compared 


The  fF9odc9ck. — During  the  summer  time  the  wood- 
eock  is  en  inhabitant  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 


oDier  northem  countries,  where  it  breeds.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  frosts  commence,  it  retires  southward 
to  milder  climates.  These  birds  arrive  in  Great 
Britain  in  AocIls;  some  of  them  in  October,  but  not  in 
great  numbers  till  November  and  December.  They 
generally  talce  advantage  of  the  night,  being  seldom 
seen  to  come  before  sim-set.  The  time  of  their  arrival 
depends  considerably  on  the  prevailing  winds  ;  for 
adverse  gales  always  detain  them,  they  not  being  able 
to  struggle  with  the  boisterous  squalls  of  the  Northem 
ocean.  After  their  arrival  in  bad  weather,  they  have  often 
beao  seen  so  much  exhausted  as  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand,  when  they  alighted  near  the  coast. 
They  live  on  worms  and  insects,  which  they  search  for 
with  their  long  bills  in  soft  ground  and  moist  woods, 
feeding  and  flying  principally  in  the  night  They  go 
out  in  the  evening ;  and  generally  return  in  tlie  same 
direction,  through  the  same  glades,  to  their  day-retreat 
Tbo  greater  part  of  them  leave  this  country  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
alfvajrs  pairing  before  they  set  out.  They  retire  to  the 
coost,  and,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  set  out  immediately ;  but 
If  oontrary,  they  are  often  detained  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  thickets  for  some  time.  In  this  crisis  the 
sportsmen  are  all  on  the  alert,  and  the  whole  surround. 
ing  country  echoes  to  the  discharge  of  guns ;  seventeen 
brace  have  been  killed  by  one  person  in  a  day.  But  If 
they  are  detained  long  on  the  dry  heaths,  they  become 
so  lean  as  to  l>e  scarcely  eatable.  The  instant  a  iair 
wind  springs  up,  they  seiM  the  opportunity ;  and  where 
the  sportsman  lias  seen  hundreds  in  one  day,  he  will  not 
find  oven  a  single  bird  the  next  Very  few  of  them 
breed  in  England  \  and  perhaps  with  respect  to  those 
that  do^  it  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  wounded 
by  the  sportsman  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from 
taking  their  long  journey  in  the  spring.  They  buihi 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  some 
tree,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  pigeon,  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  marked  with  brown  spots. 
Tliey  are  remarkably  tame  during  incubation.  A  person 
who  discovered  a  woodcock  on  its  nest,  often  stood 
over,  and  even  stroked  it ;  notwithstanding  it  hatched 
tlie  young  ones,  and  In  due  time,  disappeared  with 
them. 

The  Smipet,  though  agreeing  very  much  In  external 
resemblance  with  the  woodcocks,  differ  from  them  in 
natural  habits.  They  do  not  inhabit  woods,  but  remain 
in  the  marshy  parts  of  meadows,  in  the  herbage,  and 
amongst  the  osiers  which  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
They  are  still  more  generally  spread  than  the  woodcocks, 
and  tbers  are  no  portions  of  the  globe  In  which  some  of 
them  have  not  been  found.  They  are  observed  to  be 
incessantly  employed  in  picking  the  ground,  and  Aldro- 
vandus  has  rsinarked  that  they  have  the  tongue  termio- 


with  the  legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  the 
heel ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  conceived  other- 
wise, I  have  conformed  to  the  general  ap- 
prehension.    I  say,  therefore,  that  all  these 


ating  in  a  sharp  point,  proper  for  piercing  the  small 
worms,  which,  probably,  constitute  their  food;  for 
though  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomadis  but  liquid, 
and  an  earthy  sediment,  it  must  be  that  such  soft  bodies 
as  worms,  &c.  dissolve  there  very  quickly,  and  that  the 
earth  which  enters  along  with  them,  is  the  only  sub- 
stance unsusceptible  of  liquefaction.  Autumn  is  the 
season  for  the  arrival  of  the  common  snipe  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  western  countries  of  Europe.  It 
then  extends  through  meadows,  marshes,  bogs,  and 
along  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  When  it  walks, 
it  carries  the  head  erect,  without  either  hopping  or  fluU 
tering,  and  gives  it  a  boriaontal  movement,  wliile  the 
tail  moves  up  and  down.  When  it  takes  flight,  it  rises 
so  high  as  often  to  be  heard  after  it  is  lost  sight  of.  Its 
cry  has  been  sometimes  likened  to  that  of  the  she-goat. 
The  snipes  for  the  most  part,  migrating  northwards,  in 
the  spring,  nestle  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Silesia,  &c. 
Some,  however,  continue  In  their  more  southern  stations, 
making  their  nest  in  the  month  of  June,  under  the  root 
of  some  alder  or  willow,  in  a  sheltered  place.  This 
nest  is  composed  of  dry  plants  and  feathers,  and  the  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  oblong  eggs,  of  a  whitish  tint, 
spotted  with  red.  If  the  female  be  disturbed  during  in- 
cubatlon,  she  rises  very  high,  and  in  a  right  line,  then 
utters  a  particular  cry,  and  re-descends  with  great  ra- 
pidity. While  the  female  is  hatching,  the  male  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  hover  around  h^,  uttering  a  kind 
of  hissing  noise.  The  jrouug  quit  the  nest  on  issuing 
from  the  shell,  and  then  appear  very  ugly  and  deformed. 
Until  their  bill  grows  firm,  the  mother  continues  her 
care  of  them,  and  does  not  leave  them  until  they  can  do 
without  her.  The  snipe  usually  grows  very  fat,  both 
In  Europe  and  North  America;  but  much  less  so  in 
warm  climates.  lU  flesh,  after  the  early  frosts,  acquires 
a  fine  and  delicate  flavour.  It  is  cooked,  as  well  as  the 
woodcock,  without  being  drawn,  and  Is  in  universal  esti- 
mation  as  an  exquisite  game.  It  is  caught  in  various 
ways,  and  Is  well  known  to  be  a  difficult  shot,  when 
turned  and  winding  in  the  air  ;  though  by  no  means 
so  when  suflered  to  proceed  in  a  right  line,  especially  as 
the  smallest  grain  of  lead  is  sufficient  to  bring  It  down, 
and  the  slightest  touch  will  make  it  fall. 

llie  Double  Snipe  was  considered  by  BufTon  as  a 
mere  variety  of  the  common,  as  that  naturalist  proba- 
bly took  into  consideration  only  Its  superior  site,  and  the 
trifiing  diflerence  of  the  plumage.  It  has,  however, 
since  bis  time,  been  ascertained  to  be  a  difierent  species. 
It  difiers  from  the  common  snipe  in  Its  ciy,  In  its  flight, 
which  is  generally  direct,  and  with  few  or  no  cirdlngs, 
and  in  its  habiU,  preferring  to  marshy  and  muddy 
grounds,  those  places  where  there  is  but  little  water, 
and  where  It  Is  clear.  There  is  little  else  worth  re- 
marking  concerning  it. 

The  Littk  Snipe  is  not  larger  than  a  lark.  It  Is  less 
generally  extended  than  the  common  species.  In  France, 
It  remains  in  the  marshes  almost  during  the  whole  year, 
where  it  nestles  and  lays  eggs,  like  those  of  the  common 
snipe.  Concealed  In  reeds  and  rushes,  It  remains  there 
so  pertinaciously  that  it  is  necessary  almost  to  walk  upon 
It  to  make  it  rise.  Its  flight  Is  less  rapid  and  more 
direct  than  that  of  the  common  snipe.  lU  fat  is  ecpially 
fine,  and  its  flesh  similarly  well-flavoured.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  this  country.  For  Farieyated  Snipe, 
see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  18.  ;  for  frU»on*t  Snipe,  see 
flg.  19. 

There  Is  a  number  of  other  species  of  woodcock  and 
snipe,  but  there  is  nothing  In  their  habits  to  induce  us 
to  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  ap^necosMrily  pr»- 
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birds  are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee  ;  and 
in  some  they  are  wanting  half  way  ap  the 
thigh.  The  nudity  in  diat  part,  is  partly 
natural »  and  partly  produced  by  all  birds  of 


•crlbed  in  this  portion  of  our  work, 
represents  the  Common  Snipe, 


The  following  cut 


The  OodwUt  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  forego- 
ing. The  woodcoduy  properly  so  celled^  iohahit  woods. 
The  snipes  live  in  fresh  water  marshes;  but  the  god- 
wits  prefer  the  se»-sbore.  The  passage  of  the  last  into 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  takes  place  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  for  their  short  stay,  they  frequent  salt  marshes, 
where  like  the  snipes,  &c.  they  live  on  small  worms, 
which  they  draw  out  of  the  mud.  Those  which  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  island  pUces,  have  doubt- 
less been  driven  there  by  the  wind.  Mauduyt,  who  oh. 
served  some  of  them  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Parisian 
markets,  in  spring,  concluded,  and  justly,  that  they 
make  a  second  passage  in  spring,  and  not  that  they  ever 
nestle  on  the  French  coasts.  These  timid  birds,  whose 
sight  moreover  is  weak,  remain  iu  the  shade  during  the 
day.tlme,  and  it  is  only  by  evening  twilight,  or  early 
dawn,  that  they  proceed  in  search  of  food,  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  which  their  bill  is  particularly  fitted. 
Little  stones  are  sometimes  ibund  in  their  giszard,  but 
we  cannot  conclude  that  these  hard  substances  answer 
with  them,  as  with  the  gallinas,  for  the  trituration  of 
their  food,  which  is  too  soil  to  require  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  rather  that  they  have  been  taken  in  along  with 
it.  These  birds  are  particularly  wild,  and  fly  precipi- 
tately from  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger,  uttering 
a  cry  which  Belon  compares  to  the  smothered  bleating 
of  a  she-goat.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  are 
seen  in  flocks,  and  often  heard,  passing  very  high,  in  the 
evening  or  by  moonlight.  But  the  moment  they  alight^ 
they  are  so  much  fatigued  that  they  resume  their  flight 
with  much  difficulty ;  at  such  times^  though  they  run 
with  swiftness,  they  can  be  easily  turned,  and  sufiicient 
numbers  driven  together  to  enable  the  fowler  to  kill  seve. 
ral  of  them  with  a  single  shot  They  remain  but  a  short 
Ume  at  one  place,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
no  longer  in  the  morning,  in  those  manhes,  where,  the 
preceding  evening,  they  had  been  extremely  numerous. 
For  marbled  Godwit,  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  17. 

The  SanderUngt  are  ^nd  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in 
North  America,  and  in  New  South  Wales.  They  in- 
habit the  sea-shores,  and  abound,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  of  this  country.  They 
are  only  seen  accidentally  in  countries  remote  from  the 
sea.  There  is  but  one  species  ;  but  as  these  birds, 
which  undergo  two  moultings,  are  most  frequently  seen 
in  their  summer  plumage,  in  which  red,  or  reddish,  is 
the  predominant  colour,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  gray, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  naturalists  have  made  a  distinct 
species  under  the  title  of  Charadnut  RuUdut,  The 
sanderlings  treveree  in  their  periodical  migrations  a 
large  portion  of  the  globe.  But  they  are  only  seen  ac- 
cidentally along  riven,  which  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  their  aliment  consists  of  small  marine  wwms  and 


this  kind  habitually  wading  in  water.  Tke 
older  the  bird,  the  barer  are  its  thighs;  jet 
even  the  young  ones  have  not  the  same  downy 
covering  reaching  so  low  as  the  birds  of  uj 


insecU.    They  breed  In  the  North.    The 
cut  represents  a  Comtnom  SanderSng, 


The  Sea  Larkt,  a  name  exeeedlngly  in 
tending  to  the  confusion  of  two  genera  so  widelymn, 
never  quit  the  edge  of  waters,  and  especially  prafer  tki 
sea-shore,  although  they  occasiosiaUy  remove  to  a  o» 
siderable  distance  from  it,  since  they  are  frequentljaa 
around  the  lakes  and  along  the  riven  of  the  VospiHrf 
the  Pyrenees.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  at  lent  ii 
many  countries  of  Europe.  They  proceed  very  fcr  to 
the  north;  fior  they  are  found  in  Sweden,  on  thebtrin 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  throughout  the  whole  ef  SitariL 
During  winter  they  are  very  common  both  in  Fran 
and  England.  The  species  is  named  by  Latfassi,  Am 
Santip^,  Except  during  the  nestiing  tinw,  te 
birds  unite  in  flocks,  oflen  so  crowded,  that  a  put 
number  of  them  may  be  killed  by  a  single  shot.  1^ 
ing,  says  Beloo,  is  more  wonderful  conenmiog  tidi  Bttk 
bird,  than  to  see  five  or  six  hundred  doaeos  ef  Ihee 
brought,  on  a  single  Saturday,  in  winter,  to  tks  M 
marlnt  They  constitute  an  excellent  pune,  bat  nsit 
be  eaten  fresh  ;  they  are  not,  however,  deititats  of  Ait 
oily  taste  which  appertains  to  almost  aU  ^eirf 
aquatic  birds. 

The  Phoerg  habitually  frequent  the  saauM^  Ai 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  salt  marshes.  They  feed  spa 
Crustacea,  and  small  molluscous  animals,  wUcb  tbcj 
catch  in  the  sand  along  the  line  of  waters,  ever  «Uek 
they  are  seen  continually  flying,  uttering  a  little  07. 
Many  species  live  solitarily,  or  in  couples;  sons  oth«i 
in  small  flocks.  These  birds  an  to  be  found  inalsiart 
all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  eqoator  to  the 
coldesr  latitudes  of  the  northern  and  southere  k«I- 
spheres.  They  are  all  clad  in  sombre  colours,  tbs  At- 
tribution of  which  Is,  however,  not  unplessing.  Mill 
of  them  undergo  a  double  motdting,  and  are  volsd  Ib 
various  liveries,  according  to  age  and  sex.  Sifft 
species  have  spines,  which  serve  as  defensive  w«s{nsI| 
attached  to  their  wings;  some  ethere  have  fleshy  ip* 
pondages  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  plovers  eausnt* 
every  year,  in  flocks  ol  greater  or  less  numben,  is' 
this  principally  takes  place  In  autumn,  during  tbs  nin/ 
season,  whence  their  French  name  {phimort)  is  derived, 
and  of  which  our  word  plover  is  an  obvious  cQmipties« 
At  this  time  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  simwivi^ 
They  do  not  remain  quiet  when  on  the  ground,  bet  in 
seen  in  incessant  motion.  They  fly  in  an  extcoded 
file, lor  in  transverse  tones,  very  narrow  and  of  s  f^ 
length.  Their  flesh  is  deUcate  and  much  estsensd. 
They  are  frequently  taken,  in  great  quantiticSi  hi  ^ 
countries  where  they  are  common,  by  neiut  sf  m** 
variously  &bricated. 

Of  these,  the  fint  and  most  common  is  tbs  OtUa 
Plover,  This  bird  frequents  humid  and  marshy  V^^"^ 
In  winter  it  is  very  common  00  the  coasts  of  Prsncsisd 
Holland,      it  is  found  in  England  duriofi  the  entiis 
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other  class.  Sach  a  oorering  there  would 
rather  be  prejudicial,  as  being  continually 
liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water. 

As  these  birds  are  usually  employed  rather 


year;  it  is  also  very  tbtiodtnt  in  tlie  Higlilands  of  Scoi- 
Iftod,  in  the  Western  islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


It  fa  afain  found  in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Uie 
Islands  of  the  South  sea.  Throughout  the  north  of 
Europe  it  is  common,  and  In  all  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  From  the  latter  country  we  trace  it 
Into  Barbery,  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  and  it  is  to  be 
iauid  as  iar  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  as  India,  China, 
■nd  the  Archipelago  of  the  Eastern  ocean.  These  birds 
lay  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  rather  an  olive-green 
colour,  with  black  spots.  They  live  on  worms,  insects, 
tod  larra.  There  is  very  little  diiTerence  in  appear- 
ance between  the  male  and  female.  These  plovers 
strilu  the  earth  with  their  feet  to  cause  the  worms,  &c.» 
to  issoe  from  their  retreat.  In  the  morning,  like  the 
lapvHngs  and  the  snipes,  they  visit  the  water  side  to 
wash  their  bills  and  ieet.  They  are  rarely  seen  longer 
than  twenty-ibur  hoiurs  in  tlie  same  pUce,  which  doubt- 
itm  proceeds  from  their  numbers,  which  cause  a  rapid 
•xbaustion  of  their  means  of  subsistence  in  any  given 
spot.  They  migrate  from  the  districts  which  they  iiu 
habit  when  the  snow  frtlls  and  the  frost  begins  to  be 
intense,  as  tlieir  resources  of  provision  are  then  cut  off, 
and  thdj  are  deprived  of  the  water,  which  their  const!- 
tation  renders  indispensable  to  them.  It  is  very  rare  to 
We  a  golden  plover  alone,  and  Belon  tells  us  that  the 
smallest  flocks  in  which  they  fly  amount  at  least  to  fifty 
each.  When  they  are  seeking  their  food,  several  of 
them  act  as  sentinels,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any 
danger,  set  up  a  shrill  cry,  as  a  warning  to  the  others, 
and  a  signal  for  flight.  These  flocks  disperse  in  the 
evening,  and  each  individual  passes  the  night  apart ; 
but  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  first  that  awakes  gives  a 
cry  of  appeal  to  the  rest,  which  immediately  re-assemble 
oo  this  call.  This  cry  is  imitated  by  the  fowlers  to 
draw  these  birds  into  their  nets.  The  flesh  of  these 
plovers  is  in  high  estimation,  in  general,  though  the 
peculiarity  of  its  flavour  does  not  equally  please  every 
palate.  It  is  best  when  the  birds  are  rather  hi  than 
otherwise. 

The  Doiterel  Plover — ^The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
nine  inches.  Its  bill  is  black;  Uie  cheeks  and  throat 
are  white;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown,  in- 
clining to  dive ;  the  breast  is  of  a  dull  orange :  the 
belly,  thighs  and  vent  are  of  a  reddish  white ;  the  tail 
Is  of  an  olive  brown,  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dark  olive  odour,  llie  dotterel  is  common  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

TbbEuropbak  OTSTsa-CATcnim  {ITmmatopui  eiera- 
kgmi).  Tikis  is  an  European  bird,  and  one  species  abounds 
OB  the  western  coasts  id  England.     As  its  name  imports,  it 
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in  running  than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food 
lies  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and  not  on  trees 
or  in  the  air,  so  they  run  with  great  swiftness 
for  their  sicey  and  the  length  of  their  legs 


tiMds  on  marine  animals,  it  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  above  high-water  mark.  Other 
species  of  this  bird  are  found'on  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
America.  PLLXILfig.  L 

Grbt  phala  ropb  {Pkalaropiu  Fuliearimt),  A  compara- 
tively rare  bird  in  the  United  States.  It  swims  actively,  dip- 
ping  the  bill  very  frequently,  as  if  feeding.    PL  LXII.  fig.  2. 

The  Redthani.^TUiB  bird  weighs  about  five  ounces 
and  a  half;  its  length  is  twelve  inches,  and  the  breadth 
twenty-one.  The  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  is  more  than  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long, 
black  at  the  point,  and  red  towards  the  base:  the  fea- 
there  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  dark  brown,  edged 
with  pale  rufous;  a  light  or  whitish  line  passes  over, 
and  endrcles  each  eye,  from  the  comers  of  which  a  dark 
brown  spot  is  extended  to  the  beak :  irides  haieel :  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  obscurely  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  or  a  rusty  ash-cdoured  ground ;  the  throat  and 
fore-part  are  more  distinctly  marked  in  streaks  of  the 
same  colour :  on  the  breast  and  belly,  which  are  white, 
tinged  with  ash,  the  spots  are  thinly  distributed,  and 
are  shaped  something  like  the  heads  m  arrows  or  darts. 

The  Spotted  Redtktmk,'-^Tho  length  of  this  bird,  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  Uil,  is  twelve  inches, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  toes  fourteen  inches  and  a  half;  its 
breadth  twenty.4me  inches  and  a  quarter;  and  its  weight 
above  five  ounces  avdrdupois.  The  bill  is  slender,  mea- 
sured  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  to  the  tip,  and  is,  for  half  its  length  nearest  the 
base,  red;  the  other  part  black:  irides  hasel;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are  spotted  in  streaks,  mottled 
and  barred  with  dingy  ash  brown  and  dull  white,  darker 
on  the  crown  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  throat  is 
white ;  and  lines  of  the  same  cdour  pass  from  the  upper 
sides  of  the  beak  over  each  eye,  from  the  comers  of 
which  two  brown  ones  are  exteiided  to  the  nostrils.  The 
ground  cdour  of  the  shoulders^  scapulars,  lesser  coverts, 
and  tail,  is  a  glossy  olive  brown ;  the  feathers  on  all 
these  parts  are  indented  on  the  edges,  more  or  less,  with 
triangular-shaped  white  spots.  The  back  is  white ;  the 
rump  barred  with  wave  lines  of  ash-coloured  brown, 
and  dingy  white  ;  the  vent  feathers  are  marked  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  greater  portion  of 
white:  the  tail  and  coverts  are  also  barred  with  narrow 
waved  lines  of  a  dull  ash-colour,  and,  in  some  speci- 
mens, are  nearly  black  and  white.  Five  of  the  primary 
quills  are  dark  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  the  shaft  of 
the  first  quill  is  white  ;  the  next  six  are,  in  the  male, 
rather  deeply  tipped  with  white,  and  slightly  spotted 
and  barred  with  brown:  the  secondaries,  as  far  as  they 
are  unconverted  when  the  wings  are  extended,  are  of 
the  same  snowy  whiteness  as  the  back.  The  feathers 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  those  near 
them,  are  blushed  with  a  reddish  or  vinous  cdour:  the 
legs  are  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  measure,  from  the 
end  of  the  middle  toe-nail  to  the  upper  bare  part  of  the 
thigh,  five  inches  and  a  halt 

The  Oreen  Sbn^fper.*— This  bird  measures  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  to  the  end  of  the  toes  nearly  twdve, 
and  weighs  about  three  ounces  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  a  pale  streak  ex- 
tends from  it  over  each  eye ;  between  which,  and  the 
comers  of  the  moutii,  there  is  a  duskv  patch.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are 
of  a  dingy,  brownish  ash-colour;  in  some  specimens 
narrowly  streaked  with  white.  The  throat  is  white ; 
fore-part  of  the  neck  mottled  or  streaked  with  brown 
spots  oo  a  white  or  pale  ash-cdoured  ground.  Tit 
whole  upper  part  of  tha  plumage  is  of  a  glossy  bronae, 
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assists  their  velocity.  But,  as  in  seeking 
their  food,  they  are  often  obliged  to  change 
their  station  ;  so  also  are  they  equally  swift 
of  wing,  and  traverse  immense  tracts  of 
country  without  much  fatigue. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  a  part 
of  this  class  lived  upon  an  oily  slime,  found 
In  the  bottoms  of  ditches  and  of  weedy  pools  ; 
they  were  thence  termed,  by  Willoughby, 
Mtidattchers,  But  later  discoveries  have  shown 
that,  in  these  places,  they  hmit  for  the  cater- 
pillars and  worms  of  insects.  From  hence, 
therefore,  we  may  generally  assert,  that  all 
birds  of  this  class  live  upon  animals  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  long-billed  birds  sack 
up  worms  and  insects  from  the  bottom ;  those 
furnished  with  shorter  bills,  pick  up  such 
insects  as  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  mea- 
dow, or  among  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
snipe,  are  ever  seen  in  plashy  brakes,  and 
under  covered  hedges,  assiduously  employed 
in  seeking  out  insects  in  their  worm  state ; 

or  olive  brovrn,  elegant  marked  oo  the  edge  of  each  fea- 
titer  with  email  nrondith  while  spots:  the  quiils  are 
without  spots,  and  are  of  a  darker  brown:  the  secondaries 
and  tertlals  are  rery  long :  the  insides  of  the  wings  are 
dusky,  edged  with  white  gray ;  and  the  inside  coverts 
next  Uie  body  are  curioasly  barred,  from  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  to  the  edge,  with  narrow  white  lines,  formed 
nearly  of  the  shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  The  belly, 
vent,  tail  coverts,  »nd  tail,  are  white ;  the  last  broadly 
barred  with  black,  the  middle  feathers  having  four  bars, 
and  those  next  to  them  decreasing  in  the  number  of 
bars  towards  the  outside  feathers,  which  are  quite  plain: 
the  legs  are  green. 

The  Dunlin  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  14.)  This  is  the 
size  of  a  jack  (nipe.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
are  ferruginous,  marked  with  large  spots  of  bUck  and  a 
little  white;  the  lower  parts  are  white,  with  dusky 
streaks.     It  is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Lapwing  or  PsMsA.^This  bird  Is  about  the  siae 
of  a  common  pigeon,  and  is  covered  with  very  thick 
plumes,  whiirh  are  black  at  the  rocts,  but  of  a  different 
colour  on  the  outward  part.  The  fi»thers  on  the  belly, 
thighs,  and  under  the  wings,  are  most  of  them  white  as 
snow ;  and  the  under  part  on  the  outside  of  the  wings 
white,  but  black  lower.  It  has  a  great  liver  divided 
into  two  parts;  and,  as  some  authors  affirm,  no  gall. 
Lapwings  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  hi 
northward  as  Iceland.  In  the  winter  they  are  met  with 
in  Persia,  and  Bgypt.  Their  chief  Ibed  is  worms ;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  seen  in  flodos  nearly  covering 
the  tow  marshy  grounds  in  search  of  these,  which  they 
draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their  holes.  When  the 
bird  meets  with  one  of  these  little  dusters  of  pellets,  or 
roils  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  worm's  periora- 
tiens,  it  first  gently  removes  the  mud  from  the  mouth 
of  the  bole,  then  strikes  the  ground  at  the  aide  with  its 
foot,  and  steadily  and  attentively  waits  the  issue;  the 
reptile,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  emerges  from  its  retreat, 
and  Is  Instantly  seised.  These  birds  make  a  great  noise 
with  their  wings  when  flying;  and  are  called  pee-wits. 
In  Scotland  ^nA  the  noi-th  of  Engknd,  from  their  parti- 
cular cry.  In  other  parts  of  the  island,  they  are  called 
green  plovers.  They  remain  here  the  whole  year. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground,  near  some 
marsh,  upon  a  little  bed  which  it  prepares  oif  diy  grass. 
She  sits  about  thrae  weeks ;  and  the  young,  are  able  to 


and  it  seems,  from  their  fatness,  that  lliej 
find  a  plentiful  supply.  Nature,  indeed,  fau 
furnished  them  with  very  convenient  iMtni. 
ments  for  procuring  their  food.  Their  Itilis 
are  made  sufficiently  long  for  searching ;  but 
still  more  they  are  endowed  with  an  exquiale 
sensibility  at  the  point,  for  feeling  their  provi. 
sion.  They  are  furnished  with  no  less  thin 
three  pair  of  nerves,  equal  almost  to  the  opdc 
nerves  in  thickness;  wnich  pass  from  (he roof 
of  the  moudi,  and  ran  »long  the  upper  chtp 
to  the  point. 

Nor  are  those  birds  wi&  sboiter  hills,  sod 
destitute  of  such  convenient  instrtmients,  with. 
out  a  proper  provision  made  for  their  wibsis. 
tence.  The  lapwing,  the  sandpiper,  and  the 
redshank,  run  with  surprising  rapidity  sIgdi 
the  surface  of  the  marsh  or  the  sea-shore, 
quarter  their  ground  with  great  dezteiitj, 
and  leave  nothing  of  the  insect  kind  that  hap- 
pens to  lie  on  the  surface.  These,  however, 
are  neither  so  fat  nor  sk>  delicate  as  the  former, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  toil  more  for  a  subsis- 


run  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched.  The  folP»- 
ing  cut  represents  a  crested  or  Oretn  Laming, 


The  TVnwtoMtf— Is  labout  the  aiae  of  a  tfanisfc;  tM 
bill  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  turns  a  little  opvvardi. 
The  head,  throat,  and  beUy,  are  white:  the  breast  blsck; 
and  the  neck  encircled  with  a  black  colour.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  pale  reddish  brown.  Thffe 
birds  take  their  name  from  their  method  of  findhig  thnr 
feed,  which  is  by  turaing  up  small  stones  with  their  Ub 
to  get  the  insects  that  lurk  under  them. 

The  fFkimbnl  (see  Plate  XIX.  Rg,  13.)  The  whiai- 
brel  is  only  about  half  the  siae  of  the  curiew,  which  H 
very  neariy  resembles  in  shape,  the  colours  of  Its  phua- 
age,  and  manner  of  Its  living.  It  is  about  sevcntMB 
inches  in  length,  and  twen^nine  in  breadth ;  and  weigbi 
about  fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  three  iodwf 
k>ng;  the  upper  mandiUe  black,  the  under  one  pale  nd. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  by  a  white  line  from  the  brawn  H 
the  hinder  part;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  thers  it 
a  darkish  oblong  spot ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  nedd 
and  breast,  are  of  a  pale  brown,  marked  with  nairow 
dark  streaks  pointing  downwards ;  the  belly  is  of  tlis 
same  colour,  but  the  dark  streaks  upon  it  are  larger : 
about  the  vent  It  is  quite  white  ;  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
back  is  also  white.  The  rump  and  tail  feathers  v 
barred  with  black  and  white ;  the  shafts  of  the  qoiU* 
are  white,  the  outer  webs  totally  black,  hot  the  innsr 
ones  marked  with  large  white  spots:  the  secendary  quilb 
are  spotted  in  the  same  manner  on  both  the  Inner  and 
outer  webs.  The  legs  and  Csetara  of  the  sane  shsps 
and  colour  as  those  of  the  curlew. 
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toHoe,  they  are  easily  satisfied  with  whatever 
offers ;  aod  their  flesh  often  contracts  a  relish 
of  what  has  been  their  latest,  or  their  prin- 
cipal food. 

Most  of  the  birds  formerly  described,  have 
stated  seasons  fur  feeding  and  rest ;  the  eagle 
kind  prowl  by  day,  and  at  evening  repose ; 
the  owl  by  night,  and  keeps  unseen  in  the 
day.time :  but  these  birds^  of  the  crane  kind, 
seem  at  all  hours  employed ;  tbey  are  seldom 
at  rest  by  day ;  and,  during  the  whole  nigbt^ 
aeaaon,  every  meadow  and  marsh  resounds 
with  their  different  calls,  to  courtship  or  to 
food. 

This  seems  to  be  the  time  when  they  least 
fear  interruption  from  man ;  and  though  they 
fly  at  all  times,  yet  at  this  season,  £ey  ap^ 
pear  more  assiduously  employed,  both  in  pro- 
viding for  their  present  support,  nnd  eontinu- 
ing  that  of  posterity.  This  is  usually  the 
season  when  the  insidious  fowler  steals  in 
upon  their  occupations,  and  fills  the  whole 
meadow  with  terror  and  destruction. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters, 
and  among  watery  places,  ihey  seem  provided 
by  nature  with  a  warmth  of  constitution  to  fit 
them  for  that  cold  element.  They  reside,  by 
choice,  in  the  coldest  climates :  and  as  other 
birds  mimte  here  in  our  summer,  their  mi- 
grations hither  are  Hiostly  in  the  winter. 
Even  those  that  reside  among  iis  the  whole 
season,  retire  in  summer  to  the  tops  of  our 
bleakest  mountains :  where  they  breed,  and 
bring  down  theif  young»  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Most  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire 
to  the  polar  regions  ;  as  those  that  remain 
behind  in  the  mountains,  and  keep  with  us 
during  summer,  bea?  no  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  in  winter  haunt  our  marshes 
and  low  grounds.  The  snipe  sometimes  buikLs 
here ;  and  the  nest  of  the  curlew  is  sometimes 
foond  in  the  plashes  of  our  hills ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  are  only  some  stragglers  who, 
not  having  strength  or  courage  s«%cient  for 
the  general  voyage,  take  up  from  necessity 
their  habitation  here. 

In  general,  during  the  summer,  this  whole 
class  either  choose  the  coldest  countries  to 
retire  to,  or  the  coldest  and  the  moistest  part 
of  ours  to  breed  in.  The  curlew,  the  wood- 
cock, the  snipe,  the  godwit,  the  gray  plover, 
the  green  and  the  long,  legged  plover,  the 
knot,  and  the  tumstone,  are  rather  the  guests 
than  the  natives  of  this  island.  They  visit 
us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forsake  us 
in  the  spring.  Thev  then  retire  to  the  moun. 
tains  of  Sweden,  roland,  Prussia,  and  Lap- 
land,  to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  becomes  uninnabitable  to  them. 
The   ground   parched   up  by  the  heat;  the 


springs  dried  away ;  and  the  vermicular  in- 
sects already  upon  the  wing;  they  have  no 
means  of  subsisting.  Their  weak  and  deli- 
cately  pointed  bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a 
resisting  soil;  and  their  prey  is  departed, 
though  they  were  able  to  reach  iite  retreats. 
Thus,  that  season  when  nature  is  said  to  teem 
with  life,  and  to  put  on  her  gayest  liveries,  is 
to  them  an  interval  of  stenlity  aod  famine. 
The  coldest  mountains  of  the  north  are  then 
a  preferable  habitation ;  the  marshes  there 
are  never  totally  dried  up;  and  the  insects 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  both  above 
ground  and  underneath,  the  country  swarms 
with  them.  In  such  retreats,  therefore,  these 
birds  would  continue  always;  but  that  the 
frosts,  when  they  set  in,  have  the  sumo  effect 
upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  as  tlie  heats 
of  summer.  Every  brook  is  stiffened  into 
ice ;  all  the  earth  is  congealed  into  one  solid 
mass  ;  and  the  birds  are  obliged  to  forsake  a 
region  where  they  can  no  logger  find  subsis- 
tence. 

Such  are  our  visitants.  With  regard  to 
those  which  keep  with  us  continually,  and 
breed  here,  they  are  neither  so  delicate  in 
their  food,  nor  perhaps  so  warm  ip  their  con. 
stitutions.  The  lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red. 
shank,  the  sand-piper,  the  seapie.tbe  Norfolk 
plover,  and  the  sea-lark,  bre^  in  this  couiw 
try,  aod  for  the  most  part  reside  here.  In 
summer  they  frequent  such  marshes  as  are 
not  dried  up  in  any  part  of  the  year ;  the 
Essex  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Linoobshirei 
There,  in  solitudes  formed  by  surfonnding 
marshes,  they  breed  and  bring  up  their  young. 
In  winter  they  come  down  from  their  retreats, 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  flooding  of  the 
waters,  and  seek  their  food  about  our  ditches 
and  marshy  meadow-gi^nds.  Yet  even  of 
this  class,  all  are  wanderers  upon  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  t%ke  wing  to  the  northern  cli 
mates,  to  bveed  and  hnd  subsistence.  This 
happens  when  our  summers  are  peculiarly 
dry;  and  when  the  fenny  countries  are  not 
sufiiciently  watered  to  defend  their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  usual  course  of  na- 
ture, with  respect  to  these  birds,  they  often 
break  through  the  general  habits  of  their  kind ; 
and  as  the  lapwing,  the  ruff,  and  the  sand 
piper,  are  sometimes  seen  to  alter  their  man. 
ners,  and  to  migrate  from  hence,  instead  of 
continuing  to  breed  here  ;  so  we  often  find  the 
wood-cock,  the  inipe,  and  the  curlew,  reside 
with  us  during  the  whole  season,  and  breed 
their  young  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Casewood,  about  two  miles  firom  Tun 
bridge,  as  Mr  Pennant  assures  us,  some  wood 
cocks  are  seen  to  breed  annually.  The  young 
have  been  shot  there  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust; and  were  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as 
tbey  are  with  us  in  winter,  though  not  so  well 
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tasted.  On  the  Alps,  and  other  high  moun- 
tains, says  Willoughby,  the  woodcock  conti- 
nues all  summer ;  I  myself  have  flushed  them 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura,  in  June  and  July. 
The  eggs  are  long,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
stained  with  deeper  spots  and  clouds.  The 
nests  of  the  curlew  and  the  snipe  are  fre- 
quently found;  and  some  of  these  perhaps 
never  entirely  leave  this  island. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  habits  are,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  all ;  but  in  nestling,  and 
bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes 
place  universally.  As  they  all  run  and  feed 
upon  the  ground,  so  they  are  all  found  to  nes- 
tle there.  The  number  of  eggs  generally  to 
be  seen  in  every  nest,  is  from  two  to  four ; 
never  under,  and  very  seldom  exceeding. 
The  nest  is  made  without  any  art ;  but  the 
eggs  are  either  laid  in  some  little  depression 
of  the  earth, or  on  a  few  bents  and  long  grass, 
that  scarcely  preserve  them  from  the  moisture 
below.  Yet  such  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of 
these  birds,  that  the  time  of  incubation  is 
shorter  than  with  any  other  of  the  same  size. 
The  magpie,  for  instance,  takes  twenty-one 
days  to  batch  its  young ;  the  lapwing  takes 
but  fourteen,  Whether  the  animal  oil,  with 
which  these  birds  abound,  gives  them  this  su- 
perior  warmth,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  quick  incubation. 

In  their  seasons  of  courtship,  they  pair  as 
other  birds ;  but  not  without  violent  contests  be- 
tween the  males,  for  the  choice  of  the  female. 
The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often  seen  to 
light  among  themselves ;  but  there  is  one  little 
bird  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Ruffy  that  has  got 


the  epithet  of  the  fightety  merely  from  its 
great  perseverance  and  animosity  on  these  oc- 
casions. In  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
these  birds  arrive  among  our  marshes,  they 
are  observed  to  engage  with  desperate  fury 
against  each  other :  it  is  then  that  the  fowlers, 
seeing  them  intent  on  mutual  destruction, 
spread  their  nets  over  them, and  take  them  in 
great  numbers.  Yet  even  in  captivity  their 
animosity  still  continues :  the  people  that  fatten 
tnem  up  for  sale,  are  obliged  to  shut  them  up 
in  close  dark  rooms;  for  if  they  let  ever  so 
little  ii^ht  in  amon^  them,  the  turbulent  pri- 
soners instantly   fall   to  fighting  with   each 


other,  and  never  cease  till  each  has  killed  itt 
antagonist,  especially,  says  Willoughby,  if 
any  body  stands  by.  A  similar  animodtj, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe; 
but  when  they  have  paired,  and  began  to  lay, 
their  contentions  are  then  over. 

The  place  these  birds  chiefly  choose  to 
breed  in,  is  in  some  island  surrounded  with 
sedgy  moors,  where  men  seldom  resort ;  and 
in  such  situations  I  have  often  seen  the  groond 
so  strewed  with  eggs  and  nests,  that  one  conki 
scarcely  take  a  step,  without  treading  npoo 
some  of  them.  As  soon  as  a  stranger  introda 
upon  these  retreats,  the  whole  colony  is  up, 
and  a  hundred  different  screams  are  hetid 
from  every  quarter.  The  arts  of  the  lapwing, 
to  allure  men  or  dogs  from  her  nest,  are  per. 
fectly  amusing.  When  she  perceives  the 
enemy  approaching,  she  never  waits  till  they 
arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet 
them :  when  she  has  come  as  near  them  as  she 
dares  to  venture,  she  then  rises  with  a  loud 
screaming  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she  wen 
just  flushed  from  hatching ;  while  she  is  then 
probablv  a  hundred  yards  from  the  neit 
Thus  she  flies  with  great  clamour  and  an- 
xiety, whining  and  screaming  around  the  ii»- 
vaders,  striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and 
fluttering  as  if  she  were  wounded.  To  add 
to  the  deceit,  she  appears  still  more  clamo- 
rous, as  more  remote  from  the  nest  If 
she  sees  them  very  near,  she  then  seems 
to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  her  cries  ceaie, 
while  her  terrors  are  really  augmenting.  If 
there  be  dogs,  she  flies  heavily  at  a  little 
distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed;  still 
vociferous  and  still  bold,  but  never  oflering  to 
move  towards  the  quarter  where  her  treasure 
is  deposited.  The  dog  pursues,  in  hopei 
every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  bj 
this  means  actually  loses  the  young ;  for  the 
cunning  bird,  when  she  has  thus  drawn  biro 
off'  to  a  proper  distance,  then  puts  forth  her 
powers,  and  leaves  her  astonished  pursuers  to 
gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight  The  eggs 
of  all  these  birds  are  highly  valued  by  the 
luxurious;  they  are  boiled  hard,  and  thus 
served  up  without  any  further  preparation. 

As  the  young  of  this  class  are  soon  hatched, 
so,  when  excluded,  they  quickly  arrive  at 
maturity.  They  run  about  after  die  mother 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg;  and  being 
covered  with  a  thick  down,  want  very  little 
of  that  clutching  which  all  birds  of  the  poaltry 
kind,  that  follow  the  mother,  indispensably 
require.  They  come  to  their  adult  state  bng 
before  winter;  and  then  flock  together  till 
the  breeding  season  returns,  which  for  a 
while  dissolves  their  society. 

As  the  flesh  of  almost  all  these  birds  is  in 
high  estimation,  so  many  methods  have  been 
contrived  for  taking   thum.      That  used  in 
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taking  the  mff,  seems  to  be  most  advantage- 
ous ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  it 
The  Ruff^  which  is  the  name  of  the  male,  the 
Reeve  that  of  the  female,  is  taken  in  nets 
about  forty  v^'  ^^ng,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  they 
come  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  dis- 
appear about  Michaelmas.  The  male  of  this 
bird,  which  is  known  from  all  others  of  the 
kind  by  the  great  length  of  the  feathers  round 
his  neck,  is  yet  so  various  in  his  plumage, 
that  it  is  said,  no  two  ruffs  were  ever  seen 
totally  of  the  same  colour.  The  nets  in 
which  these  are  taken,  are  supported  by 
sticks,  at  an  angle  of  near  forty-five  degrees, 
and  placed  either  on  dry  ground,  or  in  very 
shallow  water,  not  remote  from  reeds :  among 
these  the  fowler  conceals  himself,  till  the 
birds,  enticed  by  a  stale  or  stuffed  bird,  come 
under  the  nets ;  he  then,  by  pulling  a  string, 
lets  them  fall,  and  they  are  taken ;  as  are 
godwits,  knots,  and  gray  plovers,  also  in  the 
same  manner.  When  these  birds  are  brought 
from  under  the  net,  they  are  not  killed  imme- 
diately,  but  fattened  for  the  table,  with  bread 
and  milk,  hemp-seed  and  sometimes  boiled 
wheat;  but  if  expedition  be  wanted,  sugar  is 
added,  which  will  make  them  a  lump  of  fat 
bi  a  fortnight's  time.  They  are  kept,  as  ob- 
served before,  in  a  dark  room ;  end  judgment 
is  required  in  taking  the  proper  time  for  kill- 
ing  them,  when  they  are  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  fatness :  for  if  that  is  neglected,  the  birds 
are  apt  to  fall  away.  They  are  reckoned  a 
very  great  delicacy ;  they  sell  for  two  shil- 
lings, or  half-a-crown,  a  piece ;  and  are  served 
ap  to  the  table  with  the  train,  like  woodcocks, 
where  we  will  leave  them. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  WATER-HEN,  AND  THE  COOT.' 

BsroRB  we  enter  upon  water- fowls,  pro. 
perly  so  called,  two  or  three  birds  claim  our 

*  As  bearing  some  afRtiity  to  this  genus  of  birds,  we 
fmtjr  here  notice  the  RaiU,  so  called  from  the  rattling 
sound  of  their  cry.  These  birds,  which  remain  during 
the  day  concealed  In  the  grass,  seek  their  food  morning 
and  erening  in  (he  reeds  and  plants  of  marshes  and 
meadows.  Tliey  fly  rery  fiir,  and  walk  with  great 
agility.  They  never  join  in  families  and  flocks.  They 
raiee  their  neck  like  hens  when  they  are  disturbed,  and 
thm  young  quit  the  nest  immediately  after  birth,  and 
eeiae  of  their  own  accord  the  food  which  is  indicated  to 
tbem  by  the  mother.  l*o  the  Land-rail  or  Com'^ah9, 
these  remarks  are  not  perhaps  applicable  in  all  respects. 

The  fFater'TttU  runs  along  stagnant  waters  as  fast  as 
tlw  corn-crake  does  over  the  fields.  Sometimes,  instead 
«f  traToriing  the  water  by  twimming,  it  sustaini  itself 


attention,  which  seem  to  form  the  shade  be- 
tween  the  web-footed  tribe  and  those  of  the 
crane  kind.  These  partake  rather  of  the  form 
than  the  habits  of  the  crane;  and  though 
furnished  with  long  legs  and  necks,  rather 
swim  'than  wade.  They  cannot  properly  be 
called  web-footed ;  nor  yet  are  they  entirely 
destitute  of  membranes,  which  fringe  their 
toes  on  each  side,  and  adapt  them  for  swim- 
ming. The  birds  in  question  are,  the  Water. 
Hen  and  the  Bald- Coot 

These  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity,  not 
to  bo  ranked  in  the  same  description.  They 
are  shaped  entirely  alike,  their  le^s  are  long, 
and  their  thighs  partly  bare ;  their  necks  are 
proportionable,  their  wings  short,  their  bills 
short  and  weak,  their  colour  black,  their 
foreheads  bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their 
habits  entirely  the  same.  These,  however, 
naturalists  have  thought  proper  to  range  in 
different  classes,  from  very  slight  distinctions 
in  their  figure.  The  water-hen  weighs  but 
fifteen  ounces;  the  coot  twenty-four.  The 
bald  part  of  the  forehead  in  the  coot  is  black ; 
in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged 
with  a  straight  membrane ;  those  of  the  coot 
have  it  scolloped  and  broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but 
slight ;  and  those  in  their  manner  of  living 
still  less.  The  history  of  the  one  will  serve 
for  both.  As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  fur- 
nished with  long  wings,  and  easily  change 
place,  the  water-hen,  whose  wings  are  short, 

on  the  broad  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Its  food  consists 
of  insects,  snails,  and  shrimps.  It  makes  Its  nest  in 
the  midst  of  plants,  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams, 
and  the  female  lays  from  six  to  ten  yellowish  eggs, 
marked  with  spots  of  reddish-brown.  The  6esh  of  this 
bird  has  a  marshy  taste,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  some 
estimation. 

The  Landrail^  or  Com-crakt,  is  In  the  genus  OaUU 
nuU  of  Latliam.     In  the  more  southern  countries  this 


Is  a  bird  of  passage.  It  arrives  among  us  and  in  Prance 
about  April  or  May,  and  disappears  in  the  commence- 
ment of  October.  By  its  short  and  sharp  ciy,  crikt  crik, 
we  recognise  its  return.  On  approaching  tlie  quarter 
whence  this  cry  proceeds,  the  sound  Is  not  discontinued, 
but  heard  a  little  farther  on,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
bird,  which  can  fly  away  but  with  difliculty,  running 
with  extreme  swiftness  through  the  tufted  gran.  In 
cousequence  of  the  coincidence  between  the  return  and 
departure  of  the  quails  and  this  bird,  the  latter  has  been 
sometimes  deemed  the  conductor  of  the  former.  TheM 
birds  are  insectivorous  when  young,  but  the  adult  add 
grains,  &c.  of  various  kinds  to  this  aliment 
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is  obliged  to  reside  entirely  near  those  places 
where  her  food  lies :  she  cannot  take  those 
long  journeys  that  most  of  the  crane  kind 
are  seen  to  perform;  compelled  by  her  na- 
tural  imperfections,  as  well  perhaps  as  by 
inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  side  of  the 
pond  or  the  river  in  which  she  seeks  for  pro- 
vision. Where  the  stream  is  selvaged  with 
sedges,  or  the  pond  edged  with  shrubby  trees^ 
the  water-hen  is  generally  a  resident  there : 
she  seeks  her  food  along  the  grassy  banks, 
and  often  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Witli  Shakspeare's  Edgar,  she  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool;  or,  at 
least  seems  to  prefer  those  places  where  it  is 
seen.  Whether  she  makes  pond. weed  her 
food,  or  hunts  amoi\g  it  for  water-insects, 
which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  is 
not  certain.  I  have  seen  them  when  pond- 
weed  was  taken  out  of  their  stomach.  She 
builds  her  nest  upon  low  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
sticks  and  fibres,  by  the  water-Qide.  Her 
eggs  are  sharp  at  one  end,  white,  with  a  tine 
ture  of  green,  spotted  with  red.  She  lays 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  summer;  her  young  ones 
swim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  pursue 
their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners. 
She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three 
broods  in  a  season  :  and  when  the  young  are 
grown  up,  she  drives  them  off  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

As  the  Cooi  is  a  larger  bird,  it  is  always 
seen  in  larger  streams,  and  more  remote  from 


mankind.  The  water-hen  seems  to  prefer 
inhabited  situations:  she  keeps  near  ponds, 
moats,  and  pools  of  water  near  gentlemen's 
bouses;  but  the  coot  keeps  in  rivers,  and 
among  rushy  margined  lakes.  It  there  makes 
a  nest  of  such  weeds  as  the  stream  supplies, 
and  lays  them  among  the  reeds,  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
water.  The  reeds  among  which  it  is  built 
keep  it  fast ;  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  if  this  hap. 
pens,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bird 
sits  in  her  nest,  like  a  mariner  in  his  boat, 
and  steers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the 
nearest  harbour :  there,  having  attained  her 
port,  she  continues  to  sit  in  great  tran- 
quillity,  regardless  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 


current;  and  though  the  water  penetiatei 
her  nest,  she  hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet 
condition. 

The  water-hen  never  wanders ;  but  the  coot 
sometimes  swims  down  the  current,  till  it 
even  reaches  the  sea.  In  this  voyage  those 
birds  encounter  a  thousand  dangers :  as  they 
cannot  fly  far>  they  are  hunted  by  dogs  aad 
men;  as  they  never  leave  the  stream,  thej 
are  attacked  and  destroyed  by  otters;  tbej 
are  preyed  upon  by  kites  and  falcons;  and 
they  are  taken  in  still  greater  numbers  in 
weirs  made  for  catching  fish ;  for  these  bkds 
are  led  into  the  nets,  while  puFsuing  small 
fish  and  insects,  which  are  their  principal 
food.  Thus  animated  nature  affords  a  picture 
of  universal  invasion  !  Man  destroys  the  otter, 
the  otter  destroys  the  coot,  the  coot  feeds  upon 
fish,  and  fish  are  universally  the  tyrants  of 
each  other ! 

To  these  birds,  with  long  legs  and  finny 
toes,  I  will  add  one  species  more,  with  sltdit 
legs  and  finny  toes  ;  I  mean  the  Grebe.  The 
entire  resemblance  of  this  bird's  appetites  and 
manners  to  those  of  the  web- footed  clasai 
might  justly  induce  me  to  rank  it  amoog 
them  ;  but  as  it  resembles  those  above  des. 
cribed,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  ita  toes,  and 
bears  some  similitude  in  its  OMinners  also,  I 
will  for  ence  sacrifice  method  to  brevity.  The 
grebe  13  much  larger  than  eith»  of  the  former, 
and  its  plumage  white  and  black  ;  it  difien 
also  entirely  in  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
which  are  made  for  swimming,  and  not  walk- 
ine :  in  fact,  they  are  from  Sie  knee  upward 
hid  in  the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  copee- 
quently  very  little  motion.  By  thia  mark, 
and  by  the  scolloped  fringe  of  the  toes,  may 
this  bird  be  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings,  ill  formed  for  flying,  and  from 
the  uncommon  shortness  of  their  lees  utterly 
unfitted  for  walking,  they  seldom  leave  the 
water,  and  chiefly  frequent  those  broad  sbal- 
low  pools  where  their  faculty  of  swimming 
can  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in 
fishing  and  seeking  their  prey. 

They  are  chieny,  in  this  country,  seen  to 
frequent  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire; where  they  breed  among  reeds  and 
flags,  in  a  floating  nest,  kept  steady  by  ^^ 
weeds  of  the  margin.  The  female  is  sud  to 
be  a  careful  nurse  of  her  young,  being  ob- 
served to  feed  them  most  assiduously  with 
small  eels ;  and  when  the  little  brood  is  tired, 
the  mother  will  carry  them  either  on  her  back 
or  under  her  wings.  This  bird  preys  upon 
fish,  and  is  always  perpetually  diving.  It 
does  not  show  much  more  than  toe  head  abore 
water ;  and  is  very  difiicult  to  be  shot,  as  it 
darts  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  least 
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danger.  It  is  never  seen  on  land;  and, 
though  disturbed  ever  so  often,  will  not  leave 
that  lake,  where  alone,  by  diving  and  swim- 
iDg,  it  can  find  food  and  security.  It  is 
chiefly  aoaght  for  the  skin  of  its  breast,  tbe 
plamage  of  which  is  of  a  roost  beautiful 


silvery  white,  and  as  glossy  as  satin.  This 
part  is  made  into  tippets ;  but  the  skins  are 
out  of  season  about  February,  losing  their 
bright  colour;  and  in  breeding-time  their 
breasts  are  entirely  bare. 
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OP  WATER-FOWL. 


CHAP.  L 

WATER-FOWL  IN  GENERAL. 

In  settling  the  distinctions  among  the  other 
classes  of  birds,  there  was  some  difiiculty ;  one 
tribe  encroached  so  nearly  upon  the  nature 
and  habitudes  of  another,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  which  kept  them  asunder: 
but  in  waterJbwl,  nature  has  marked  them 
for  us  by  a  variety  of  indelible  characters ;  so 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  unlikely  to  mistake 
a  land-fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and 
swimming  among  the  waters,  as  a  fish  for  a 
bird. 

The  first  great  distinction  in  this  class  ap- 
pears in  the  toes,  which  are  webbed  together 
for  swimming.  Those  who  have  remarked 
the  feet  or  toes  of  a  duck,  will  easily  conceive 
how  admirably  they  are  formed  for  making 
way  in  the  water.  When  men  swim,  they 
do  not  open  the  fingers,  so  as  to  let  the  fluid 
pass  through  them;  but  closing  them  toge- 
ther, present  one  broad  surface  to  beat  back 
the  water,  and  thus  push  their  bodies  along. 
What  man  performs  by  art,  nature  has  sup- 
plied to  water-fowl ;  and,  by  broad  skins,  has 
webbed  their  toes  together,  so  that  they  ex- 
pand two  broad  oars  to  the  water;  and  thus, 
moving  them  alternately,  with  the  greatest 
ease  paddle  along.  We  m  ust  observe  also,  that 
the  toes  are  so  contrived,  that  as  they  strike 
backward,  their  broadest  hollow  surface  beats 
the  water;  but  as  they  gather  them  in  again, 
for  a  second  blow,  their  front  surface  con- 
tracts, and  does  not  impede  the  bird's  progres- 
sive motion. 

As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  so  are  their  legs  also  made 
most  fitly  for  swift  progression  in  the  water. 
The  legs  of  all  are  short,  except  the  three 
birds  described  in  a  former  chapter ;  namely, 


the  flamingo,  the  avosetta,and  the  cornra:  all 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  rank  among  the  crane  kind,  as  they  make 
little  use  of  their  toes  in  swimming.  Except 
these,  all  web-footed  birds  have  very  short 
legs ;  and  these  strike,  while  they  swim,  wiib 
great  facility. — Were  the  leg  long,  it  would 
act  like  a  lever  whose  prop  is  placed  to  a  dis- 
advantage; its  motions  would  be  slow,  and 
the  labour  of  moving  it  considerable.  For 
this  reason,  the  very  few  birds  whose  webbed 
feet  are  long,  never  make  use  of  them  in 
swimming  :  the  web  at  the  bottom  seems  only 
of  service  as  a  broad  base,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  while  they  walk  in  the  mud; 
btit  it  otherwise  rather  retards  than  advances 
their  motion. 

The  shortness  of  their  legs  in  the  web-footed 
kinds,  renders  them  as  unfit  for  walking  on 
land,  as  it  qualifies  them  for  swimming  in 
their  natural  element  Their  stay,  therefore, 
upon  land,  is  but  short  and  transitory;  and 
they  seldom  venture  to  breed  far  from  the 
sides  of  those  waters  where  they  usually  re- 
main. In  their  breeding  seasons,  their  young 
are  brought  up  by  the  water-side ;  and  they 
are  covered  with  a  warm  down,  to  fit  them  for 
the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  old  ones, 
also,  have  a  closer,  warmer  plumage,  than 
birds  of  any  other  class.  It  is  of  their  feath- 
ers that  our  beds  are  composed  ;  as  they  nei- 
ther mat,  nor  imbibe  humidity,  but  are  fur- 
nished with  an  animaUoil  that  glazes  their 
surface,  and  keeps  each  other  separate.  In 
some,  however,  this  animal-oil  is  in  too  great 
abundance,  and  is  as  ofiensive  from  its  smell, 
as  it  is  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  house- 
hold economy.  The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all 
the  penguin  kind  are  totally  useless  for  do- 
mestic purposes ;  as  neither  boiling  nor  bleach- 
ing can  divest  them  of  their  oily  rancidityt 
Indeed,  the  rancidity  of  all  new  feathers,  o^ 
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whatever  water-fowl  thev  be,  is  so  disgusting, 
that  our  upholsterers  give  near  double  the 
price  for  old  feathers  that  they  afibrd  for  new : 
to  be  free  from  smell,  they  must  all  be  lain 
npon  for  some  time  ;  and  their  usual  method 
is  to  mix  the  new  and  the  old  together. 

This  quantity  of  oil,  with  which  most 
water-fowl  are  supplied,  contributes  also  to 
their  warmth  in  the  moist  element  where  they 
reside.  Their  skin  is  generally  lined  with 
ki ;  so  that,  with  the  warmth  of  the  feathers 
extemallj,  and  this  natural  lining  more  in- 
ternally, they  are  better  defended  against  the 
changes  or  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
than  any  other  class  whatever. 

As,  among  land-birds,  there  are  some  found 
6tted  entirely  for  depredation,  and  others  for 
a  harmless  method  of  subsisting  upon  tegeta- 
bies,  so  also,  among  these  birds,  there  are 
tribes  of  plunderers  that  prey,  not  only  upon 
fish,  but  sometimes  upon  water-fowl  them- 
selves.  There  are  likewise  more  inoffensive 
tribes,  (hat  live  upon  insects  and  vegetables 
only.  Some  water-fowls  subsist  by  making 
sadden  stoops  from  above,  to  seize  whatever 
fish  come  near  the  surface ;  others  again,  not 
fumiBhed  with  wings  long  enough  to  fit  them 
for  flight,  take  their  prey  by  diving  after  it 
to  the  bottom. 

From  hence  all  water-fowl  naturally  fall 
into  three  distinctions.  Those  of  the  Gull 
kind,  that,  with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  fly 
&long  the  surface  to  seisee  their  prey :  those  of 
the  Pengnin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs 
hid  in  the  abdomen,  and  short  wings,  dive 
a^r  their  prey  :  and,  thirdly,  those  of  the 
Goose  kind,  with  flat  broad  bills,  that  lead 
harmless  lives,  and  chiefly  subsist  upon  in- 
«ects  and  vegetables. 

These  are  not  speculative  distinctions,  made 
ap  for  the  arrangement  of  a  system  ;  but  they 
ire  strongly  and  evidently  marked  by  nature. 
The  gull  kind  are  active  and  rapacious ;  con- 
•  ^ttttly,  except  when  they  breed,  keeping  upjon 
the  wing ;  fitted  for  a  life  of  rapine,  with 
sharp  straight  bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at 
tbe  end  for  holding  their  fishy  prey.  In  this 
class  we  may  rank  the  Albatross,  the  Cormo- 
«nt,  the  Gannet  or  Solan  Goose,  the  Shag, 
tbe  Frigate-bird,  the  Oieat  Brown  Gull,  and 
&ii  the  lesser  tribe  of  gulls  and  sea-swallows. 
The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  vora- 
oous,  bills  as  sharp,  and  equally  eager  for 
prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to  obtain  it  by  flight 
.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  their  bodies  large 
snd  heavy,  so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor 
fly.  Bot  they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a  very 
pwnliar  manner.  Their  feet  are  placed  so  far 
backward,  and  their  legs  so  hid  in  the  abdo- 
men, that  the  slightest  stroke  sends  them  head 
fowmoet  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  this 
««8  we  may  refer  the  Penguin,  the  Auk, 


the  Skout,  the  Sea-turtle,  the  Bottlenose,  and 
the  Loon. 

The  Goose  kind  are  easily  distinguishable, 
by  their  flat  broad  bills  covered  with  a  skin, 
and  their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  mostly 
upon  vegetables.  In  this  class  we  may  place 
the  Swan,  the  Goose,  tho  Duck,  the  Teal,  the 
Widgeon,  and  all  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  describing  the  birds  of  these  three  clas. 
9e»,  I  will  put  the  most  remarkable  of  each 
class  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  tribes, 
and  give  their  separate  history ;  tlien,  after 
having  described  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the 
more  ordinary  sorts  will  naturally  fall  in  a 
body,  and  come  under  a  general  description, 
behind  their  leaders.  But  before  I  offer  to 
pursue  this  methodical  arrangement,  I  must 
give  the  history  of  a  bird,  that,  from  the  sin<» 
gularity  of  its  conformation,  seems  allied  to  no 
species  ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  separately 
described — I  mean  the  Pelican. 


CHAP.  II. 

THB  PBLICAX 


The  Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in 
the  body  than  a  swan,  and  somewhat  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes  are  all 
webbed  together;  and  its  neck,  in  some  mea- 
sure, resembles  that  of  a  swan :  but  that  sin- 
gularity  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds 
is  in  the  bill  and  the  great  pouch  underneath, 
which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a  distinct 
description.*     This    enormous  bill  is  fifteen 

1  The  Pelicftn  is  one  of  the  largest  water-birds,  consi- 
derably exceeding  the  size  of  the  swan,  and  frequently 
measuring  from  Ave  to  six  feet  between  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  and  tliat  of  tbe  tail,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  expanded  wings.  Its  bill  is  nearly 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  broad :  and  its  pouch  Is  capable  of  contain- 
ing, when  stretched  to  its  utmost  extent,  two  or  three 
gallons  of  water.  The  quantity  of  fish  which  it  some- 
times  accumulates  in  the  same  serviceable  repository  is 
spoken  of  as  enormous.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
3c 
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Inobes  from  the  point  to  tli«  opening  of  the 
muath,  which  ia  a  good  way  back  behind  the 
eyes.  At  the  ba^e,  the  bill  it  eomewhat 
greenish,  bat  variee  towards  the  end,  b^ng  of 
a  reddish^lue.  It  is  very  thick  in  the  be- 
ginning, hot  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it 
hooks  downwaids.  The  under  obap  is  still 
more  extraordinary;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of 
it  hangs  a  bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of 
the  bill  to  the  neok,  which  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  containing  ifteen  quarts  of  water.  This 
bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  op  into 
the  hollow  of  the  emder-chap :  but  by  opening 
the  bill,  and  putting  cnt'n  hand  down  into  the 
bag,  it  may  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The 
skin  of  which  it  is  fiinned  will  then  be  seen 
of  a  bluish  ash-ooiour,  with  many  fibres  and 
reins  running  over  its  surface.  It  is  not  co« 
vered  with  feathers,  but  a  short  downy  sub 
stance,  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  satin,  and  is 
attached  all  along  ^  under  edges  of  the  chap, 
to  be  fixed  backward  to  the  neck  of  the  bird 
by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  near  half 
way  down.  When  this  bae  is  empty  it  is 
not  seen ;  but  when  the  bird  has  fished  with 
success,  it  is  then  incredible  to  what  an  extent 
it  is  often  seen  dilated.  For  the  first  thing 
the  pelican  does  in  fishing  is  to  fill  up  the 
bag ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digest  its  burden 
at  leisure.  When  the  bill  is  open  to  its 
widest  extent,  a  person  may  run  bis  bead  into 
the  bird's  mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  mon- 
strous pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular 
purposes.  Yet  this  is  notbbg  to  what  Ruysch 
assures  us,  who  avers,  that  a  man  has  been 
seen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
monstrous  jaws  of  one  of  these  animals.  At 
first  appearance  this  would  seem  impossible, 
as  the  sides  of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the 
bag  depends,  are  not  above  an  inch  asunder 
when  the  binfs  bill  is  first  opened;  but  then 
they  are  capable  of  great  separation ;  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  so^  as  the  bird  preys  upon 
the  brgeet  fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens 
Ufi  its  poach.     Tertro  affirms,  that  it  will  hide 


bulk  Mid  apparent  dmmtAmm,  Om  l%r§b  extaiit  of  their 
«ria^  and  tht  axtrMia  l^htMis  of  tboir  bonoo,  whirii 
are  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparaat,  enable  these  birds 
to  rise  to  a  lofty  pitch  in  the  air,  to  hover  at  a  moderate 
eleiratkw,  or  to  skim  rapidl|r  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  as  mch  ihdiitf  as  tbejr  dive  Into  its  depths 
Iq  pursuit  of  their  prsjr.  Tbef  sometimes  assemble  io 
Uu-ge  numbers,  and  io  this  ease  are  said  by  Boikn  to 
set  in  ooncertv  and  to  show  no  little  skill  la  flnooBoning 
wlUi  the  view  of  seeiMlnf  a  ptentiful  ^piarry,  farming 
themselves  into  a  circular  line,  and  gndaally  aarrowing 
the  extent  of  the  space  soelsssd,  unUl  they  have  driven 
the  Ashea  into  so  small  a  oompass  as  to  render  them  a 
certain  prey;  when  at  a  given  signal  they  aU  at  once 
plunge  Into  the  water  and  seise  open  their  twriSed  vie 
tims,  Ailing  their  pouohes  with  the  spoil,  ami  iying  to 
the  land,  there  to  devour  it  at  their  leisure.  This  ish- 
ery  is  oanrted  en  be«h  sA  sea  and  In  hmh  trator. 


as  many  fi^  as  will  serve  sixty  hungry  nen 
for  a  meal 

Such  is  the  formation  of  diis  extraordintrj 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  AfricA  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  peiioan  was  once  also  known  in  E«. 
rope,  particularly  in  Russia;  but  it  seems  (o 
have  deserted  vm  coasts.  This  is  the  bird 
of  which  so  many  fabuleos  accounts  have  been 
propMited;  swm  as  its  feeding  its  yoong 
with  lis  own  bk)od,  and  its  carrying  a  provi. 
sion  of  water  for  them  in  its  great  reserroirtii 
the  desert.  But  the  absurdity  of  the  firat  tc- 
count  answers  llself ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  tbe 
peiioan  uses  its  bi^  for  very  different  purpo- 
ses than  that  of  filune  it  with  vrater. 

Its  amazing  pouch  nay  be  considered  u 
analogous  to  £e  crop  in  other  birds,  with  tfaii 
difference,  that  as  theirs  lies  at  the  boftom  o( 
the  rnllet,  so  this  is  placed  at  the  top.— 'Thu, 
as  pigeons  and  other  Inrds  macerate  then*  food 
for  their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then  supply 
them,  so  the  ^ican  supplies  its  young  hj  i 
more  ready  contrivance,  and  maceratei  tbeir 
food  in  its  bill,  or  stores  it  for  iU  own  parties, 
lar  sustenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  grr- 
iiig  this  bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental 
afleotiens;  struck,  perhaps,  with  its  extrasrdi- 
nary  figure,  they  were  willing  Io  supply  it 
with  as  extraordinary  appetites ;  and  bsving 
found  it  with  a  large  reservoir,  they  were 
pleased  with  turning  it  to  the  most  tender  and 
parental  uses.  But  the  truth  is^  the  pelicto 
is  a  very  heavy,  sluggish,  voracious  bird,  asd 
very  ill  fitted  to  take  those  ffights,  or  to  make 
those  cautions  provisions  for  a  distant  tine, 
which  we  have  been  told  Ihey  do.  Pstbw 
Labat,  who  seems  to  have  studied  their  man- 
ners with  great  exactness,  has  given  ui  s  mi- 
nute history  of  this  bird,  as  found  in  Ameiica; 
and  frum  him  I  will  homm  mine. 

The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong  wingSi 
furnished  with  thick  plumsre  of  sn  ssb-co- 
lour,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  leathers  over  the 
whole  body.  Its  eyes  are  rery  small  when 
eompared  to  the  siae  of  its  head;  there  ia  a 
sadness  in  its  counteryance,  end  its  whole  v' 
is  melancholy.  It  is  as  dull  and  reluotast^ 
its  motions,  as  the  flamingo  is  sprightly  tnd 
active.  It  is  slow  of  flight ;  and  when  it  ri«s 
to  fly,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and  Isboor. 
Nothing,  as  it  would  seem,  but  the  tptff  w 
necessity  could  make  these  birds  cbang«  *^ 
situation,  or  induce  them  to  ascend  into  thf 
air ;  but  they  must  either  starve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  Isat  <»• 
gree,  so  that  nothing  can  exceed  Atit  ind*'- 
ence  but  their  gluttony ;  it  is  only  fro^  j"* 
stimulations  of  htmger  that  they  are  excited  ^ 
labour ;  for  otherwise  they  would  continue  al- 
ways in  fixed  repose.  When  they  hare  f»i*° 
themselves  about  thirty  or  forty  feel  above  the 
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•arfoee  of  the  aaa,  they  turn  their  bead  with 
one  eje  downwaida,  and  oontinua  to  fly  in 
Ikat  postara^  Ae  aeon  as  the j  perceive  a  fish 
aoflEicientlj  near  the  aarface,  they  dait  down 
opoa  it  with  the  swiftneee  of  an  arroWy  seise  it 
wilb  onerriDg  certainty,  and  store  it  up  in 
their  poach.  They  Umd  rise  again,  though 
not  wiikout  great  lahoor,  and  continae  hover. 
ing  and  fiahing,  with  their  head  on  one  side 
aa  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort 
and  industry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then 
tbej  fly  to  land  to  devour  and  digest  at 
ieiswe  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  This, 
however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  Qot  long 
m  performing ;  for  towards  night  they  have 
another  hungry  call,  and  they  again  retuc- 
tantly  go  to  labour.  At  night,  when  their 
fiahin^  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the  day 
downed  with  soecess,  these  laay  birds  retire 
a  little  way  from  the  shc^e ;  and,  though  with 
the  \eebbed  feet  and  clumsy  fiMre  of  a  goose, 
they  will  be  contented  to  perch  no  where  but 
apoa  trees,  among  the  light  and  airy  tenants 
of  the  forest  There  they  take  (heir  repose 
for  tbe  night ;  and  often  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  except  such  times  as  they  are  fish* 
mg,  aUting  in  dismal  solemnity,  and,  as  it 
weald  aaen,  half  asleep*  Their  attitude  is, 
witb  the  head  resting  upon  their  great  bi^, 
and  that  resting  upon  their  breast  There 
they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  chang. 
in^  their  situation,  till  tbe  calls  of  hunf^er 
break  their  repose,  and  till  they  find  it  indis- 
peneably  neceesary  to  fill  their  magazine  for 
a  fresh  meal  Thus  their  life  is  spent  be- 
tween sleeping  and  eatinfi;;  and  our  author 
smUU.  that  they  are  as  foul  as  tbey  are  vora« 
cioae,  as  they  are  every  moment  voiding  ex* 
crenents  in  heaps  as  large  as  one  s  fist 

The  same  indolent  habits  seem  to  attend 
them  even  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and 
defending  their  young  when  excluded.  The 
female  makes  no  preparation  for  her  nest,  nor 
eeens  to  choose  any  place  in  preference  to  lay 
in ;  bat  drops  her  eggs  on  tbe  bare  ground  to 
the  nuflober  of  five  or  six,  and  there  continues 
to  hateh  them.  Attached  to  the  place,  with. 
oat  any  desire  ef  defending  her  egg$  or  her 
young,  she  tamely  aits,  and  suffers  them  to  be 
taken  from  under  her.  Now  and  then  she 
just  ventures  to  peck,  or  to  cry  out  wheu  a 
persea  infers  to  h^t  her  ofil 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fish  macerated 
for  some  time  in  her  bag  ;  and  when  they 
cry,  flies  off  for  a  new  supply.  Labat  tells 
us,  that  he  took  two  of  these  wnen  very  young, 
and  tied  them  by  tbe  leg  to  a  post  stuck  into 
the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seehag  the  old  one  for  several  days  come  to 
feed  uiem,  remaining  with  them  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  spending  the  night  on 


the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  them. 
By  these  means  they  were  all  three  become 
so  familiar,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  handled ;  and  the  young  ones  very  kuidly 
accepted  whatever  fish  he  offered  them.  These 
they  always  put  first  into  their  bag,  and  then 
swallowed  at  their  leisure. 

It  seems,however,  that  they  axe  but  disagree* 
able  and  useless  domestics;  their  gluttony  can 
scarcely  be  satisfied ;  their  flesh  smells  Tory 
rancid;  and  tastes  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  it  smells.  The  native  AaMrieans  kill 
vast  numbers ;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit 
even  for  the  banquet  of  a  savage  ;  but  to  cotu 
vert  their  large  biEigs  into  purses  and  tobacco 
pouches^  Tbey  bestow  no  small  pains  in 
dressing  the  skin  with  salt  and  ashes,  rubbhig 
it  well  with  oil,  and  then  forming  it  to  their 
purpose*  It  thus  becomes  so  soft  and  plianti 
that  the  Spanish  women  sometimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work* 
bags  of. 

Yet  with  all  the  seeming  habitudes  of  this 
bird,  it  is  not  entirely  incapable  of  instruction 
in  a  domestic  state.  Father  Raymond  assures 
us,  that  he  has  seen  one  so  tame  and  well  edu- 
cated among  the  native  Americans,  that  it 
would  go  off  in  the  morning  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  return  before  night  to  its 
master,  with  its  great  pouch  distended  with 
plunder ;  a  part  of  which  the  savages  would 
make  it  disgorge,  and  a  part  they  would  per- 
mit it  to  reserve  for  itself. 

"  The  pelican;'  as  Faber  relates, ''  is  not 
destitute  of  ether  qualifieatioBs.  One  of 
these  which  was  brought  alive  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria's  court,  where  it  lived  forty  years, 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  very  uncommon 
sensations.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the 
company  and  ccmverHUion  of  men,  and  in 
music  both  vocal  and  instrumental:  for  it 
would  willingly  stand,**  says  he,  "  by  those 
that  sung,  os  sounded  the  trumpet;  and 
stretching  out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to 
the  music,  listened  very  attentively  to  its 
harmony ;  though  its  own  voice  was  little 
pleasanter  than  Hie  braying  of  an  ass."  Ges- 
ner  tells  us,  that  tbe  emperor  Maximilian  had 
a  tame  pelican,  which  lived  for  above  eighty 
years,  and  diat  always  attended  bis  army  on 
their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the 
emperor's  ordera.  As  another  proof  of  the 
great  age  to  which  the  pelican  lives,  Aldro- 
vandus  makes  mention  of  one  of  these  birds 
that  was  kept  several  years  at  Mechlin, 
which  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty  years 
old.0— *We  often  see  these  birds  at  our  shows 
about  town. 
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HISTORY  OP  BIRDS. 


CHAP.  III. 


OP  THE  ALBATROSS)  THE  FIRST  OF  THE 


GULL  KIND.' 


Thouqh  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  roost 
formidable  birds  of  Africa  and  America,  yet 
we  have  but  few  accounts  to  enlighten  us  in 
its  history.   The  figure  of  the  bird  is  thus  de- 


>  The  ocean  has  its  own  peculiar  birds  as  well  as  the 
land.  Compelled  to  trairerse  Incessantly  its  solitudes  to 
obtain  their  subsistence,  they  are  endowed  with  a  won> 
derful  power  of  flight,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  they  are 
able  to  cross  immense  distances,  and  to  betake  them- 
selves  to  those  pUces  to  which  their  instinct  directs  them. 
Among  these  numerous  tribes  there  exist  distinctions 
of  manners  as  decided  as  the  physical  characters  by 
which  they  are  classified ;  and  this  induces  us  to  give 
the  name  of  birds  of  the  ocean  (oUeaujf  pelagient),  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  the  petrels  and  the  albatrosses.  The 
former  are  found  in  eveiy  sea,  under  every  meridian, 
and  in  almost  every  latitude.  Except  the  short  time 
which  they  devote  to  rearing  their  young,  all  the  rest  of 
their  life  Is  occupied  in  traversinff  the  ocean,  and 
laboriously  seeking,  in  the  midst  of  storms,  a  scanty 
sustenance,  almost  as  soon  digested  as  procured;  which 
seems  to  place  them  under  subjection  to  a  single  duty, 
that  of  obtaining  nourishment. 

Boobies  {^Sula  Bastana),  noddies  {Sterna),  men  of 
war  birds  {Pelecanut  jlpUiuM,  L.),  and  tropic  birds 
{Phaeton  erubetcene) — although  they  occasionally  take 
lung  flights  over  the  sea,  do  not  desenre  the  name  of 
birds  of  .the  ocean :  they  simply  make  excursions ;  and 
preferring  their  lonely  clifls  to  the  rocking  of  the  waves, 
they  generally  return  to  them  every  evening. 

The  discrimination  of  the  several  species  of  albatross 
has  become  a  matter  of  great  difliculty,  from  the  many 
difierent  names  that  successive  travellers  have  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  from  the  dlflerence  between  the  sexes, 
as  well  as  from  the  cliange  which  takes  place  in  the 
same  individual  atdlflerent  ages  and  at  difierent  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  albatrosses  are  met  with 
between  the  55th  and  50th  parallel  of  latitude;  and 
probably  in  that  direction  they  may  have  no  boundary 
but  the  polar  ice.  Although  they  are  to  be  met  with 
over  the  whole  of  this  vast  space,  there  are  some  places 
for  which  they  have  a  preference,  and  in  which  they 
are  found  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere.  They 
are  most  abundant  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
about  Cape  Horn,  and  both  these  places  are  well  known 
to  be  almost  constantly  the  scenes  of  very  violent  storms. 
The  petrels  are  more  numerous,  and  more  widely  dif. 
fused,  since  they  are  to  be  met  with  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  they  vary  yitrf  much  in  size.  The  albatross  is 
distinguishable  by  iu  great  site  ;  but  one  species  of  the 
petrel  {ProceSaria  gigantea)  is  nearly  as  large,  while 
another  species  is  as  difierent  from  this  as  a  sparrow 
from  a  goose. 

It  is  certain  that  fish  do  serve  for  food  to  the  albatross 
end  petrel,  although  they  were  never  seen  pursuing  the 
flying-fish,  which  are  said  to  fall  a  prey  to  them  when 
they  leave  the  deep,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  their 
wings  to  avoid  the  enemy  in  the  water,  only  encounter 
anew  danger  in  the  albatross;  nor  were  any  remains, 
either  of  these  or  of  the  mollusca— which,  as  it  were, 
cover  these  seas,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
one  of  these  birds  for  a  whole  day — ever  found  in  their 
stomachs.  We  have  seen  them  surrounded  with  sea- 
blubbers,  physalifs,  Salpss,  ftc,  but  these  aflbrded  them 
uo  nourishment;   they   Invariably  sought  other  food. 


scribed  by  Edwards :  "  The  body  is  rather 
larger  than  that  of  a  pelican  ;  and  its  wings, 
when  extended,  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
bill,  which  is  six  inches  long,  is  yellowish, 
and  terrhinates  in  a  crooked  point  The  top 
of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  brown ;  the  back  is 
of  a  dirty  deep  spotted  brown  ;  and  the  belly 
and  under  the  wings  is  white ;  the  toes, 
which  are  webbed,  are  of  a  flesh  colour." 
Such  are  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird's 


This  was  not  the  case  with  cuttlefish  and  cahnsn, 
fragments  of  which  were  constantly  found  io  Uwir 
stomachs. 

One  circumstance  which  could  not  escape  notice 
during  our  long  voyages.  Is  the  habit — we  should  slmoEt 
say  the  necessity^whlch  these  birds  are  under  of  fre- 
quentiog  rough  seas.  The  tempest  itself  does  not 
alarm  Uiem:  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  most 
furiously,  they  may  be  seen  wheeling  about  wliboot 
appearing  at  all  afiected  by  It— When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  face  of  the  ocean  is  smoothed  by  a  caln,  tbcj 
fly  to  other  regions,  again  to  appear  vrith  the  return  of 
winds  and  storms.  No  doubt  the  reason  of  this  ii,  thst 
the  agiUtion  of  the  waves  brings  to  their  sur&ce  thon 
marine  animals  which  serve  for  food  to  these  birds.  It 
Is  from  the  same  reason  that  they  keep  near  the  eddjinf 
and  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  pasting  of  a  vcmI 
through  the  water.  This  dMign  wms  deariy  demon, 
strated  to  us  when  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  sinsll 
petrels,  of  the  size  of  kingfishers,  who  were  busy  ikin. 
ming  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  line  of  exsctif  tbs 
width  of  our  track.  None  were  to  be  teen  snywhen 
else.  We  took  great  care  that  nothing  should  be 
thrown  from  the  corvette,  and  yet  we  saw  them  every 
instant  darting  their  bills  into  the  water  to  seise  sooie 
object  which  we  were  unable  to  distinguish. 

The  duration,  the  rapidity,  the  strength,  and  the 
manner  of  flight  of  theee  birds  in  general,  has  been  s 
subject  of  study  and  astonishment  to  us.  Their  agility 
in  casting  themselves,  like  a  harpoon,  on  their  prey,  in 
ndsing  it  with  their  beak,  their  activity  in  striking  the 
backs  of  the  waves  with  their  foot,  or  in  traversing  their 
long  unsteady  ridges,  were  sometimes  the  only  spec- 
tacle which  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean  had  to  ofler  to  us. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  these  pslmipedei 
(web.footed  birds)  Is,  that  their  flight  is  eflected  almost 
entirely  by  sailing  as  it  were  through  the  air.  If  they 
do  sometimes  flap  their  wings.  It  is  in  order  to  rsl«f 
themselvet  more  quickly;  but  such  Instances  are  rare. 
In  the  albatross,  which  was  principally  remarked  upcn, 
both  from  its  great  sixe  and  from  its  approaching  nesrer 
to  the  ships,  it  was  observed  that  their  long  wings  were 
concave  underneath,  and  that  they  did  not  show  sny 
apparent  vibration  in  whatever  position  the  bird  might 
be ;  whether  when  skimming  the  surfiice  of  the  wave 
they  regulated  their  flight  by  its  undulations,  or  when 
rising  into  the  air  they  described  wide  circles  around 
the  vessel. 

Land  birds  of  prey  who  fly  in  this  way  without  mov- 
ing their  wings,  are  generally  descending  towards  the 
earth  when  they  adopt  this  mode  of  flight;  while  the 
petrel  and  the  albatross  easily  raise  themselves  up  into 
the  air,  turn  quickly  round  by  means  of  their  tail,  snd 
go  on  In  the  face  of  the  highest  wind  without  their  pro- 
gress sppearing  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  its  force,  ind 
without  any  apparent  motion  being  imparted  to  their 
wings.  But  still  we  must  admit  that  some  impulse  Is 
given  to  the  air  which  susUins  them — although  we  can- 
not perceive  it,  it  is  true,  since  It  probably  is  exerted  st 
the  end  of  very  long  levers  (at  the  extremities  of  their 
wings) ;  for,  otherwise,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  pro* 
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ligaje :  but  these  lead  us  a  very  short  way 
in  itB  history;  and  our  naturalists  have  thought 
fit  to  say  nothing  more.  However,  I  am  apt 
to  believe  this  bird  to  be  the  same  with  that 
described  by  Wicquefort,  under  the  title  of 
the  Alcatraz;  its  size,  its  colours,  and  its 
prey,  incline  me  to  think  so.  He  describes 
it  as  a  kind  of  great  gull,  as  large  in  the 
body  as  a  goose,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
long  bill,  and  living  upon  fish,  of  which  they 
kill  great  numbers. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical 
climates,  and  also  beyond  them  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  South  seas.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the 
aquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  upon  fish,  but 
also  such  small  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by 
surprise.  It  preys,  as  all  the  gull  kind  do, 
upon  the  wing ;  and  chiefly  pursues  the 
flying-fish,  that  are  forced  from  the  sea  by  the 
dolphins.  The  ocean  in  that  part  of  the 
world  presents  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  seas  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
In  our  seas  we  see  nothing  but  a  dreary 
expanse,  ruffled  by  winds,  and  seeming  for- 
saken by  every  class  of  animated  nature. 
But  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  distant  southern 
latitudes  beyond  them,  are  all  alive  with  birds 
and  fishes,  pursuing  and  pursued.  Every 
various  species  of  the  gull  kind  are  there  seen 
hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a  thousand  miles'  dis. 
tance  from  the  shore.  The  flying  fish  are  every 
moment  rising  to  escape  from  their  pursuers 
of  the  deep,  only  to  encounter  equal  dangers 
in  the  air.  Just  as  they  rise  the  dolphin  is 
seen  to  dart  after  them,  but  generally  in  vain ; 
the  gull  has  more  frequent  success,  and  often 
takes  them  at  their  rise  ;  while  the  albatross 
pursues  the  gull,  and  obliges  it  to  relinquish 


grwiive  motion  of  the  viimal  is  accomplished.  The 
Uixediiigly  long  wings  which  many  of  these  birds  pos- 
ses, spoil  the  beauty  of  their  figure  when  closed,  as 
^y  produce  a  thickness  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bodj.  It  is  when  flying  that  they  display  themselves 
to  the  grettest  advantage ;  and  they  are  endowed  with 
i  wonderful  strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
tlighti.  When  in  59o  south  latitude,  where  there  is 
l^iFcdy  any  night  as  long  as  the  sun  is  under  the  tropic 
«  Capricorn,  we  have  seen  the  same  petrels  sailing  on 
^  wing  several  days  together  without  interruption. 
Tits  petrels  do  not  dive  after  their  food,  but  if  it  lies 
fo|7  »t  a  certain  depth,  they  endeavour  to  seize  it  by 
fcrcing  part  of  their  body  under  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  mere 
pnsence  of  these  birds  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  the  approach 
of  land. 

With  respect  to  the  incubation  of  these  pelagic  birds, 
US  French  naturalists  observe  that  the  petrels  flock  in 
iniinenie  numbers  to  the  '*  Isles  Malouines,"  along  the 
•sores  of  which  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  such  abun. 
'''IKS  as  to  be  a  source  of  subsistence  to  the  seameu 
emplo)ied  in  the  seal-fishery,  lliey  were  also  informed 
1°^  thoe  birds  arrange  their  eggs  with  much  order, 
*[~'^^W"g  as  it  were  in  a  republic,  exercise  by  turns 
ue  mnction  of  incubation  in  this  kiod  of  teroponary 
**<'l>U8hffleflt.-.Zb0<(yK»/  M(^azin$. 


its  prey  ;  so  that  the  whole  horizon  presents 
but  one  living  picture  of  rapacity  and  eva- 
sion. 

So  much  is  certain  ;  but  how  far  we  are  to 
credit  Wicquefort,  in  what  he  adds  concern* 
ing  this  bird,  the  reader  is  left  to  determine. 
*'  As  thefie  birds,  except  when  they  breed, 
live  entirely  remote  from  land,  so  they  are 
often  seen,  as  it  should  seem,  sleeping  in  the 
air.  At  night,  when  they  are  pressed  by 
slumber,  they  rise  into  the  clouds  as  high  as 
they  can  ;  there,  putting  their  head  under  one 
wing,  they  beat  the  air  with  the  other,  and 
seem  to  take  their  ease.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus 
half  supported,  brings  them  down ;  and  they 
are  seen  descending,  with  a  pretty  rapid 
motion,  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Upon  this 
they  aeain  put  forth  their  efforts  to  rise ;  and 
thus  sdtemately  ascend  and  descend  at  their 
ease.  But  it  sometimes  happens,"  savs  my 
author,  ''that  in  these  slumbering  nights, 
they  are  off  their  guard,  and  fall  upon  deck, 
where  they  are  taken." 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine:  but 
certain  it  is,  that  few  birds  float  upon  the  air 
with  more  ease  than  the  albatross,  or  support 
themselves  a  longer  time  in  that  element 
They  seem  never  to  feel  the  accesses  of 
fatigue ;  but  night  and  day  upon  the  wing, 
are  always  prowling,  yet  always  emaciated 
and  hungry. 

But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  most 
formidable  tyrants  of  the  deep,  there  are  some 
associations  which  even  tyrants  themselves 
form,  to  which  they  are  induced  either  by 
caprice  or  necessity.  The  albatross  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  atiection  for  the  penguin,  and 
a  pleasure  in  its  society.  They  are  always 
seen  to  choose  the  same  places  for  breeding ; 
some  distatit  uninhabited  island,  where  the 
ground  slants  to  the  sea,  as  the  penguin  is 
not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing.  In 
such  places  their  nests  are  seen  together,  as  if 
they  stood  in  need  of  mutual  assistance  and 
protection.  Captain  Hunt,  who  for  some  time 
commanded  at  our  settlement  upon  Falk. 
land  islands,  assures  me,  that  he  was  often 
amazed  at  the  union  preserved  between  these 
birds,  and  the  regularity  with  which  they 
built  together.  In  that  bleak  and  desolate 
spot,  where  the  birds  had  long  continued  un. 
disturbed  possessors,  and  no  way  dreaded  the 
encroachment  of  men,  they  seemed  to  make 
their  abode  as  comfortable  as  they  expected  it 
to  be  lasting.  They  were  seen  to  build  with 
an  amazing  degree  of  uniformity ;  their  nests 
covering  fields  by  thousands,  and  resembling 
a  regular  plantation.  In  the  middle,  on  high, 
the  albatross  raised  its  nest,  on  heath,  sticKs, 
and  long  grass,  about  two  feet  above  the  sor- 
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face:  loond  this  the  penguins  made  their 
iuwor  settlement,  rather  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  most  usually  eight  penguins  to 
one  albatross.  Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
Mr  Buffon's  fine  observation,  that  the  presence 
of  man  not  only  destroys  the  society  of  meaner 
animals,  but  their  instincts  also.  These  nests 
are  now,  I  am  told,  totally  destroyed;  the 
society  is  broke  up;  and  the  albatross  and 
penguin  have  gone  to  breed  upon  more  desert 
shores,  in  greater  security.^ 


CHAP.  V. 

TUX  CORMOSAJIT. 


Tbb  Cormorant  is  abore  the  siae  of  a  large 
Musoory  duck,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  by  its  four 
toes  being  united  by  membranes  together ; 
and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched 
like  a  saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy 
prey.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  of 
a  sooty  blackness;   and  the  body  thick  and 

1  Th9  Albatroas  {s  also  called  Um  man^f-war  bird. 
In  the  West  Indiei  these  birds  are  said  to  foretell  tbe 
arrival  of  shfps ;  which  is  frequently  true,  and  may  arise 
from  a  rtrj  natural  cause.  They  always  flsh  in  fine 
weather;  so  that,  when  the  wind  is  rough  al  sea,  they 
retire  into  the  harbours,  where  they  are  protected  by 
the  land ;  and  the  same  wind  that  blows  them  in,  briiifi 
likewise  whatever  vessels  may  be  exposed  to  its  fury»  to 
seek  a  retreat  from  it  They  devour  fish  with  great 
gluttony  and  are  often  so  gorged  as  to  be  unable  to  fly. 
Their  cry  resemblat  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

The    Chseokie  jiUatrm ^Thia  bird  inhabiU  the 

Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  three  feet  long.  The  biU  is 
whitish  ;  the  body  of  a  deep  chestnut  brown  colouri 
belly  pale;  face  and  wings  beneath  whitish.  The  irides 
are  browo;  the  legs  bhilsh  white,  with  white  claws. 

YeUam^Nomd  jiibairou.^The  eolowr  ia  white  ;  the 
bill  is  black;  keel  ef  the  upper  mandible,  and  ban 
of  the  lower  one  yellow ;  the  body  above  Is  of  a  black- 
blue  colour ;  beneath  it  is  white.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  is  about  three  feet  long.  The  irides  are 
brown;  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  rump,  white  ;  the  legs 
are  pale  yellow;  the  fora-part  an4  eooneoted  nem- 
hrane  dusky* 

*  Although  the  cormorant  appears  to  have  been  always 
common  upon  our  coasts,  and  of  known  eitensive  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north 
of  £urope,  tt  U  osily  within  the  last  lew  yean  that  the 


heavy,  more  inclined  in  fiflrure  to  that  of  the 
gooee  than  the  gull.  The  bill  is  straight,  till 
near  the  end.  where  the  upper  chap  bendi 
into  a  hook. 


rfaangee  of  plumage  te  which  it  is  subject,  have  brea 
perfectly  inveatlgated,  and  that  the  mistakee  cf  euiiir 
writers  have  been  corrected  by  tbe  obeervatioM  sf 
Montagu,  Temroinck,  and  other  eminent  omitholofiiti. 
It  hsa  been  described  by  several  as  a  distinct  speciet 
when  fn  Its  summer  or  nuptial  plumage.  Some  btve 
considered  this  sUte  as  indicative  only  of  the  male  VM, 
whilst  others  have  regarded  It  as  a  commoa  or  aa  ae- 
cidental  variety.  It  is  now,  however,  well  ascertiiiMd, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  boik  mm«  iiiTam% 
undergo  the  change  that  assimilates  them  to  the  CmUd 
Cormorant  of  Bewick  and  others,  and  which  gaib  the; 
retain  till  after  reproduotion  hat  been  ejected.  TUi  I 
have  had  repeated  epponanities  o(  verifyiiHI  Irani  mj 
own  observations,  aud  by  the  dissectjoa  of  many  sped- 
mens  from  a  colony  that  annually  breed  at  the  Fern 
islands  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  This  bird  is  per. 
haps  generally  looked  on  with  dislike,  from  an  anods. 
lien  of  ideas  produced  by  the  extravagant  descriptlsei 
of  diderent  authors,  and  from  the  prominent  put  U  ii 
made  to  perform  in  the  sublime  poem  of  "PUidiae 
Lost."  As  naturalists,  hbwever,  and  believers  in  tbe 
unerring  wisdom  so  greatly  aud  wonderf^ly  displayed 
throughout  the  animated  creatioo,  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  ko  qualities  from  tho  exaggeratieos  ol  fanqr,  hut  to 
oonskier  whether  its  powers  are  not  filly  and  beaatiiiiUy 
adapted  to  the  place  it  Is  destined  to  fill  in  tbe  greit 
chain  of  the  universe.  Viewed  in  this,  the  oolj  tnie 
light,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire,  since  its  Instincti 
and  habits  are  hi  such  perfect  accordance  with,  ind  h 
ahly  support,  ths  toonoay  of  iU  being,  8e  kr,  hidsfd, 
from  possessing  the  bad  qualities  attributtd  to  it,  it 
seems,  from  the  testhnony  of  Montagu,  to  be  endoved 
with  a  nature  directly  the  reverse;  for  he  states, thit 
he  found  It  extreme^  docile,  of  a  grateful  disposltiw, 
and  without  the  smallest  tincture  ol  a  savage  or  vindic 
tive  ^irlL  This  character  1  can  cmifinn,  iron  bsvisg 
kept  it  in  a  domesticated  stats;  wad  the  very  &ct,  lo- 
deed,  of  these  birds  having  been  trained  to  fish,  as  dmd; 
of  the  Falconidm  are  to  fowl,  is  a  further  proof  of  iU 
doeiKty  and  tractable  nature.  Like  other  pIsdvoroiB 
birds,  its  digestion  is  rapid,  and  its  consumption  of  food 
ronseqtiently  great,  but  the  epithet  of  glutton,  lod  the 
accusation  of  unrelenting  cruelty,  are  no  more  appilcible 
to  Hf  than  to  any  other  bird  destined  by  its  Creator  to 
prey  on  living  matter.  In  Britain,  where  it  is  numer- 
ous and  widely  dispersed,  the  Cormorant  breeds  upon 
rocky  shores  and  islands,  selecting  the  sumwUtt  of  tbe 
rocks  for  the  situation  of  the  nest,  and  not  (like  the  Green 
Cormorant)  the  clefts  or  ledges.  In  some  countrief  It 
breeds  upon  trees,  possessing,  ss  I  have  before  observed, 
the  power  of  grasping  firmly  with  iU  feet.  Upon  tbe 
Pern  islands,  its  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  a  mass  « 
sea-weed,  frequently  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  tvo 
feet,  in  which  are  deposited  from  three  to  five  cgg^  « 
a  pale  blulsb.white,  with  a  rough  surface,  from  the  mi- 
equal  deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  The  young, 
when  first  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  very  Qgiy>  tbe 
skin  being  of  a  purplish-black;  this  In  six  or  seven  difs 
becomes  clothed  with  a  thick  black  down,  but  tbe  fear 
thered  plumage  is  not  perfected  in  less  than  five  or  i^ 
weeks.  Instinct,  that  powerful  substitute  for  reason,  ii 
no  where  more  beautifully  exemplified  than  in  the  yoni| 
of  this  bird  ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  found,  that,  upon 
being  thrown  Into  the  sea,  even  when  scarcely  ball- 
ied^,  they  immediately  plunge  beneath  the  niHkoe, 
and  endeavour  to  escape  by  diving.  This  they  will  do 
to  a  great  distance,  using  their  imperfect  wings,  H" 
pursuing  their  submarins  flight  ia  the  tans  mauter* 
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Bat  notwithstanding  the  seeming  heaviness 
of  its  make,  there  are  few  birds  more  power- 
fully predaceons.  As  soon  as  the  winter  ap- 
proachesy  they  are  seen  dispersed  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  ascending  up  the  mouths  of 
fresh-water  rivers,  carrying  destruction  to  all 
the  finny  tribe.  They  are  most  remarkably 
voracious,  and  have  a  most  sudden  digestion. 
Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving,  and  never 
satisfied.  This  gnawing  sensation  may  pro- 
bably  be  increased  by  the  g^at  quantity  of 
small  worms  that  fill  their  intestines,  and 
which  their  unceasing  gluttony  contributes  to 
engender. 

Thus  formed  with  the  grossest  appetites, 
this  unclean  bird  has  the  most  rank  and  dis- 
agreeable  smell,  and  is  more  fetid  than  even 
carrion,  when  in  its  most  healthful  state.  Its 
form,  says  an  ingenious  modem,  is  disagree- 
able ;  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking ;  and 
all  its  qualities  obscene.  No  wonder  then 
that  Milton  should  make  Satan  personate  this 
bird,  when  he  sent  him  upon  the  basest  pur- 
poses, (0  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of 
Paradise,  and  to  sit  devising  death  on  the  tree 
of  life.'     It  has  been  remarked,  however,  of 

uti  with  ftlmott  as  much  eflect,  m  th«lrparenti.  Wh«n 
■nfledged  In  the  nest,  the  young  el  tMs  species,  if  tlarmed 
hj  Ml  appretch,  i«f&e  the  head  an6  neek  to  the  faU  i^eteh, 
•t  the  same  time  gaptng  wide,  md  vibrating  fn  a  corf* 
tm  manner  the  kme  dtfai  of  the  neelt  and  throat,  ftccvm- 
ptfiiod  by  a  constant  and  querulous  cry.  In  winter,  cor- 
aieraiits  are  frequtntlj  teen  in  oar  rirert  and  lakes  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  where  they  occasion- 
aHjr  perch  and  roost  in  such  trees  as  grow  upon  the  im- 
Bodiate  hanks.  Tliey  feed  entirely  on  fish,  which  they 
•Main  by  bcUto  pursuit  beneath  the  suHace  of  the  water, 
wad  having  the  gullet  veiy  large  and  dilatable,  they  are 
eoahled  to  swallow  those  of  eonsideraMe  site.  The  prey 
h  killod  by  being  squeezed  in  their  powerful  and  hooked 
bO,  mad  always  swdhmed  head  foremost;  and  should  the 
Ash  happen  to  have  been  aii-kward1y  captured  for  this 
operation,  it  Is  tossed  into  the  air»  and  in  descending 
caught  in  a  more  fkTourable  position.  In  swimming, 
the  body  of  this  bird  ts  almost  euthvly  submerged,  the 
bead  and  part  of  the  neck  only  being  visible.  Montagu 
also  observes,  that  when  in  the  act  of  looking  fbr  its 
prey,  ft  always  carries  tlie  head  under  vrater,  being  able 
thas  to  discover  it  at  a  arealer  distance  than  if  the  eyes 
wtro  kept  abore  the  sunace,  which  Is  generally  in  some 
dagrse  agitated.  It  may  f^quently  be  observed  stand- 
Ing  upon  the  shore  or  rocks,  with  the  wings  expanded, 
lipr  aewral  minutes  at  a  time,  ia  order  to  dry  the  fbathers 
and  brfng  them  to  the  proper  state  fiir  preening,  as 
they  are  apt  to  become  wet  f^om  long  continued  div- 
ing, causing  the  gradual  loss  of  the  oily  matter  that 
partly  defends  them  from  the  action  of  the  vrater. 
Thb  species  Is  a  native  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  oonUnent,  being  found  in  various  parts  of  North 
Anerfca ;  it  is  also  met  with  In  Northern  Asia,  and 
io  Europe  Its  <Hstribution  is  wide,  extending  to  high 
iatStodes.  The  bronchi  in  this  bird  are  of  gr^at  length, 
and  of  equal  diameter,  issuiog  from  the  lower  bryni, 
wUch  Is  formed  of  a  single  cartilaginous  ring.  Im- 
mediately below  the  glottis,  the  tube  is  enlarged,  but 
soon  contracts,  and  remains  of  the  same  diameter  through 
the   rest  cf  its  course.— JKs^«  BHtith   Omitkolc^, 

roL  //. 

*  vide  Peonant's  Zoology,  p.  477. 


our  poet,  that  the  making  a  water-fowl  perdi 
upon  a  tree,  implied  no  great  acquaintantie 
with  the  history  of  nature.  In  vindication 
of  Milton,  Aristotle  expressly  says,  that  the 
Qormonint  is  the  only  water-fowl  that  sits 
on  trees.  We  have  already  seen  the  pelican 
of  this  number;  and  the  cormorant's  toes 
seem  as  fit  for  perching  upon  trees  as  for 
swimming ;  so  that  our  epic  bard  seems  to 
have  been  as  deeply  versed  in  natural  history 
as  in  criticism. 

Indeed  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  a  multiform 
nature ;  and  wherever  fish  are  to  be  fbund, 
watches  their  migrations.  It  is  seen  as  well 
by  land  as  sea ;  it  fishes  in  fresh-water  lakes, 
as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  it  builds 
in  the  clifis  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees;  and 
preys  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great 
power  in  catching  fish,  were  probably  the 
motives  that  induced  some  nations  Io  breed 
this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  pufpose  of  fishing ; 
and  Willoughby  assures  us,  it  was  once  used 
in  England  for  that  purpose.  The  descrip- 
tion of  their  manner  of  fishing  is  thus  delivered 
by  Pabcr. 

**  When  tfiey  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms 
where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fish  pools,  they 
hoodwink  them,  that  they  may  not  be  frighted 
by  the  way.  When  they  tire  come  to  the 
rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods ;  and  having 
tied  a  leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of 
their  necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow  down 
the  fish  they  catch,  they  throw  them  into 
the  river.  They  presently  dive  under  water, 
and  there  for  a  long  time,  with  wonderful 
swiftness,  pursue  the  fish  ;  and  when  they 
have  caueht  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  presdng  the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills, 
swallow  them  ;  till  each  bird  hath,  after  this 
manner,  devoured  five  or  six  fishes.  Then 
their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which 
they  readily  fly;  and,  one  after  another, 
vomit  up  all  their  fish,  a  little  bruised  with 
the  first  nip,  given  in  catching  them.  When 
they  have  done  fishing,  setting  their  birds  on 
some  high  place,  they  loose  the  string  from 
their  necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  sto- 
mach free  and  open ;  ana,  for  their  reward, 
they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey ;  to  each 
one  or  two  fishes,  which  they  will  catch  most 
dexterously,  as  they  are  falling  in  the  air. 

At  present  the  cormorant  is  trained  in 
every  part  of  China  for  the  same  purpose, 
where  there  are  many  lakes  and  canals. 
**  To  this  end,*"  says  Le  Compte,  "  they  are 
educated  as  men  rear  up  spaniels  or  hawks, 
and  one  man  can  easily  manage  a  hundred. 
The  fisher  carries  them  out  into  the  lake, 
perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his  boat,  where 
they  continue  tranquil,  and  expecting  his 
orders  with  patience.     Whbn  arrived  at  the 
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S roper  place,  at  the  first  signal  giren  each 
ies  a  different  way  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned 
it  It  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to 
behold  with  what  sagacity  they  portion  oat 
the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon 
duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge,  they 
rise  a  hundred  times  to  the  surface,  until  they 
have  at  last  found  their  prey.  They  then 
seize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  nriiddfe,  and 
carry  it  without  fail  to  their  master.  When 
the  fish  is  too  large,  they  then  give  each  other 
mutual  assistance :  one  seizes  it  by  the  head, 
the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  carry 
it  to  the  boat  together.  There  the  boatman 
stretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which 
they  perch,  and  being  delivered  of  their  bur- 
den, they  fly  off  to  pursue  their  sport  When 
thejr  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  rest  for  a 
while ;  but  they  are  never  fed  till  their  work 
18  over.  In  this  manner,  they  supply  a  very 
plentiful  table;  but  still  their  natural  gluttony 
cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by  education.  They 
have  always  while  they  fish  the  same  string 
fastened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them 
from  devouring  their  prey,  as  otherwise  they 
would  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and  discon- 
tinue their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled 
their  bellies." 

As  for  the  rest,  the  cormorant  is  the  best 
fisher  of  all  birds  ;  and  though  fat  and  heavy 
with  the  quantity  it  devours,  is  nevertheless 
generally  upon  the  wing.  The  great  activity 
with  which  it  pursues,  and  from  a  vast  height 
drops  down  to  dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one 
of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  to  those  who 
stand  upon  a  cliff  on  the  shore.  This  large 
bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the  air,  but  where  there 
are  fish  below;  but  then  they  must  be  near 
the  surface,  before  it  will  venture  to  souse  upon 
them.  If  they  are  at  a  depth  beyond  what 
the  impetus  of  its  flight  makes  the  cormorant 
capable  of  diving  to,  they  certainly  escape 
him  ;  for  this  bird  cannot  move  so  fast  under 
water,  as  the  fish  can  swim.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever,  makes  an  unsuccessful  dip  ;  and  is  often 
seen  rising  heavily,  with  a  fish  larger  than  it 
can  readily  devour.  It  sometimes  also  hap- 
pens, that  the  cormorant  has  caught  the  fish 
by  the  tail ;  and  consequently  the  fins  prevent 
its  being  easily  swallowed  in  that  position. 
In  this  case,  the  bird  is  seen  to  toss  its  prey 
above  its  head,  and  very  dexterously  to  catch 
it,  when  descending,  by  the  proper  end,  and 
so  swallow  it  with  ease. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THB  QANNBT,  OK  80X«A1V  OOOSB. 


Thb  Gannet  is  of  the  size  of  a  tame  gooee, 
but  its  wings  much    longer,  being  six  feet 

*  Although  the  Gannet  (or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called  in  Scotland,  the  Solan  Goose)  deserts  iu  breeding 
stations  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
approach  of  autumn,  it  is  occasionally  found  throughout 
the  winter  in  the  English  channel,  where  it  keeps  st  • 
distance  from  the  land,  feeding  upon  the  pilchards  and 
herrings,  which  at  that  season  retire  to  the  deeper  ptrts 
of  the  ocean.     The  main  hody  of  these  birds,  homtrtr, 
appears  to  seek  more  southern  latitudea,  as  they  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers  during  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Me- 
diierraoean;  and  here  they  find  an  abundant  supplj  of 
the  anchovy  and  sardine,  both  species  of  Ciupea  (her- 
ring).    They  generally  make  their  appearance  about  tbe 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  the  Ticinitj  of 
their  breeding  stations  :  these  are  the  isle  of  Ailss,  st 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  St  Kilda;  Souliskcrnr 
near  the  Orkneys ;  the  Skelig  isles  upon  the  Irish  cosst, 
and  the  Bass  Rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frilh  of  Forth. 
Upon  the  precipitous  rocks  of  these  islands  they  breed 
in  innumerable  multitudes,  occupying  all   the  ledges 
and  summiu  wherever  they  find  sufficient  space  ibr  tiM 
nest,  which  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  se»-weed,  and  ether 
materials,  which  they  either  find  on  the  rocky  difls,  or 
gather  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  they  pass  en  tfae 
wing.     They  lay  but  one  egg  each  (not  two,  as  stated 
by  Temminck),  exceeding  in  sixe  that  of  the  cormo. 
rant,  but  much  less  than  the  egg  of  the  common  goose, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.    Its  colour,  when  first 
Uid,  is  white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled,  and  as  inctt> 
bation  proceeds,  acquires  a  yellowish  or  day-coloured  sp- 
pearance.     The  young,  when  hatched,  are  naked,  their 
skin  smooth  and  of  bluish-black,  but  corered  iu  a  fe« 
days  with  a  white  down,  which,  growing  rapidly,  soon 
becomes  very  thick,  giving  them  in  this  state  the  sp- 
pearance  of  large  powder-pufTs,  or  masses  of  cotton. 
Over  this  warm  clothing,  this  regular  plumage  grsduaUy 
extends ;   and  after  about  two  months  they  are  fully 
fledged  and  able  to  take  wing.    Great  numbers  of  the 
young  birds  are  annually  taken  upon  the  Bass  Rock,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  feathers  and  down,  for  the 
hodie*  are  also  sold  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  hi 
the  Edinburgh  market,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  esch, 
being    much   esteemed,   when    roasted,   as    a   relish 
a  short  time  beibre  the  hour  of  dinner.     Their  flesh 
is  very  oily  and   rank,  and  though  habit  has  recoo- 
died  the  Scotch  to  such  an  unusual  whet,  few  stran- 
gers would  find  their  appetites  increased,  after  par- 
taking   of  such  a  dish.     This   precipitous   rock  (the 
Bass)  is  rented  from  the    pnwrietor  at  £60  o^  ITO 
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3irer.  Tlie  bill  is  six  inches  long,  straifi^ht 
almost  to  the  point»  where  it  inclines  down, 
And  the  sides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  greater  security.  It 
differs  from  the  cormorant  in  size,  being 
larger;  and  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white; 
and  by  its  having  no  nostrils,  but  in  their 
place  a  long  furrow  that  reaches  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  bill.  From  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  that  ex- 
tends to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneath 
the  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the 
pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  size  sufficient  to 
contain  ^ve  or  six  entire  herrings,  which  in 
the  breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its 
mate  or  its  young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon 
fish,  chiefly  resort  to  those  uninhabited  islands 
where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men 
seldom  come  to  disturb  them.  The  islands  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands  ofi* 
the  coasts  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  those  that 
lie  in  the  north  sea  off*  Norway,  abound  with 
them.  But  it  is  on  the  Bass  island,  in  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  seen  in 

per  aonuni,*  aud  as  the  proceeds  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  produce  of  the  gaonets,  great  care  is  taken  to  pro. 
ted  the  old  birds,  which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  do  m>m 
the  privilege  poeseased  by  the  proprietor,  of  preventing 
any  person  from  shooting  or  otherwise  destixtylng  them 
within  a  certain  limited  distance  of  the  island.  From 
the  accounts  I  have  received  from  the  resident  there, 
it  appears  that  the  gannet  is  a  wry  long-lived  bird,  as 
be  has  recognised,  from  particular  and  well-known 
marks  certain  individuals  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
that  invariably  returned  to  the  same  spot  to  breed.  He 
also  confirmed  to  me  the  time  required  for  this  bird  to 
attain  maturity,  vis.  four  years ;  and  pointed  out  several 
in  the  dlflerent  garbs  they  assume  during  that  period, 
stating  also,  that  until  fully  matured,  th^  have  never 
been  known  to  breed.  During  incubation,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  being  unmolested,  they  become  very  tamt* ; 
and,  where  the  nests  are  easily  accessible  upon  the  flat 
snr&ce  of  the  rock  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  stroked  by  the  hand  without 
rssiataiice,  or  any  show  even  of  impatience,  except  the 
low  guttural  cry  ^  grog,  grog.  Upon  the  other  breed. 
Ing  stations  above  mentioned,  the  produce  of  the  gannet 
is  equally  prized,  and  immense  numbers,  both  of  the 
eggs  and  young,  are  annually  taken,  and  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  for  winter's  consumption.  From  the 
gnat  development  of  the  wings,  and  the  peculiar  appa- 
ratus of  air-cells  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the 
body,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is  powerful  and  buoyant, 
and  can  be  supported  for  any  length  of  time.  When  in 
search  of  prey,  it  soars  usually  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  it  thus  obtains  a  sufficient  impetus  in  its  fall  to 
reach  the  fish  beneath  the  sur^sce ;  at  other  times,  when 
making  Its  way  to  any  distant  point,  or  in  dark  and 
stormy  weather,  it  flies  comparatively  low.  Its  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  difierent  species  of  her- 
ring, which  it  always  takes  by  plunging  vertically  upon 
them  as  they  rise  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  top  of 
the  water.  The  force  with  which  it  descends  in  this 
oporatlon,  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  of  gannets 
iMvIng  been  taken  by  a  fish  Ssstened  to  a  board  sunk  to 

*  Other  ttatemt^ts  ir.nke  the  rental  only  £30. 
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the  greatest  abundance.  ^^  There  is  a  small 
island,"  says  the  celebrated  Harvey,  "  called 
the  Bass,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference.  The  surface  is  almost  wholly  co- 
vered during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
with  their  nests,  their  eggs,  and  young.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading 
on  them :  tne  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing, 
are  so  numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a 
cloud ;  and  their  noise  is  such,  that  one  can. 
not  without  difficulty  be  heard  by  the  person 
next  to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon 
the  sea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  surface 
seems  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds 
of  difierent  kinds,  swimming  and  pursuing 
their  prey.  If,  in  sailing  round  the  island, 
one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag, 
or  fissure  of  the  broken  rocks,  may  be  seen 
innumerable  birds,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
more  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  when  viewed 
in  a  serene  night  If  they  are  viewed  at 
a  distance,  either  receding,  or  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  island,  they  seem  like  one  vast 
swarm  of  bees." 

They  are  not  less  frequent  upon  the  rocks 


the  depth  of  two  fathoms,  in  which  cases  the  neck  has 
either  been  found  dislocated,  or  the  bill  firmly  fixed  in 
the  wood.  Pennant,  and  some  other  writers,  describe 
this  bird  as  having  a  gular  pouch  similar  to  that  of  the 
pelican,  and  capable  of  containing  five  or  six  herrings ; 
this,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  part  Is  not  more 
dilatable  than  the  rest  of  the  gullet,  which,  as  well  as 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  can  occasionally  stretch  to  much 
extent,  readily  allowing  a  passage  to  the  largest  herring, 
or  even  to  a  fish  of  still  greater  dimensions.  Montagu 
observes,  that  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the  gannet  alive 
in  confinement;  but  this  probably  arose  from  the  want 
of  a  due  supply  of  fish,  as  I  have  known  them  to  live  fi»i 
a  long  time  in  a  domesticated  state,  and  my  friend  Mi 
NeiU  of  Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  (well  known  to 
the  scientific  world  as  a  botanist  and  a  lover  of  natural 
history),  has  at  present,  or  at  least  within  a  very  late 
period  bad,  one  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  for  many 
years  past  This  bii-d,  when  herrings  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, was  fed  with  flounders,  which  it  swallowed  with 
the  greatest  apparent  ease,  the  gape  readily  accomodat- 
ing itself  to  their  greater  breadth.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  tlwt  all  fish  are  swallowed  with  the 
head  foremost.  Sometimes  the  gannet  becomes  so 
gorged  with  food,  as  to  be  compelled  to  alight  on  the 
water,  and  to  repose  there  in  a  lethargic  state;  and 
when  thus  situated,  it  may,  by  being  advanced  upon  in 
a  boat  from  the  windward,  hm  easily  run  down  and  cap- 
tured. This  arises  from  Its  being  unable  tv  leave  the 
water  except  when  breasting  the  wind,  and  it  never 
makes  any  attempt  to  dive,  d  which  power  it  seems  to 
be  totally  divested.  This  species  Is  widtsly  distributed 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  Is  also 
common  to  North  America.  The  body  of  this  bird  Is 
long  and  much  flattened,  with  the  neck  elongated,  and 
thick  and  muscular,  in  order  to  support  Its  powerful 
bill :  the  wings  are  of  great  length,  the  radius  (or  second 
joint)  measuring  lutly  eight  inches;  and  the  legs  are  not 
placed  so  far  behind  as  In  the  cormorants,  so  that  the 
horixontal  position  Is  preserved  in  walking.  In  Its 
affinities  It  seems  to  connect  the  true  pelicans  with  the 
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of  St  Eilda.  Martin  assures  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  small  island  consume 
annually  near  twenty-three  thousand  young 
birds  of  this  species,  besides  an  amazing 
quantity  of  their  eggs.  On  these  they  prin- 
cipally subsist  throughout  the  year ;  and  from 
the  number  of  these  visitants,  make  an  esti- 
mate of  their  plenty  for  the  season.  They 
preserve  both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  small 
pyramidal  stone  buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  ashes,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
moisture. 

The  gannet  is  a  bird  of  passage.  In  win- 
ter  it  seeks  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall, hovering  over  the  shoals  of  herrings  and 
pilchards  that  then  come  down  from  the  nor. 
thern  seas ;  its  first  appearance  in  the  northern 
islands  is  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  and  it  con- 
tin  ues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  summer.  But, 
in  general,  its  motions  are  determined  by  the 
migrations  of  the  immense  shoals  of  herrings 
that  come  pouring  down  at  that  season  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  supply  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  this  bird,  with  their  spoil.  The 
gannet  assiduously  attends  the  shoal  in  their 
passage,  keeps  with  them  in  their  whole  cir- 
cuit round  our  island,  and  shares  with  our  fish- 
ermen this  exhaustiess  banquet.  As  it  is 
strong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near  the  land ; 
but  is  constant  to  its  prey.  Wherever  the 
gannet  is  seen,  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the 
tishermen  the  arrival  of  the  finny  tribe;  they 
then  prepare  their  nets,  and  take  the  herrings 
by  millions  at  a  draught ;  while  the  gannet, 
who  came  to  give  the  first  information,  comes, 
though  an  unbidden  guest,  and  often  snatches 
its  prey  from  the  fisherman  even  in  his  boat. 
While  the  fishing  season  continues,  the  gan- 
nets  are  busily  employed  ;  but  when  the  pil- 
chards disappear  from  our  coasts,  the  gannet 
takes  its  leave  to  keep  them  company. 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the 
quickness  of  his  sight;  yet  in  this  the  gannet 
seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  possessed  of  a 
transparent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with 
which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleasure, 
without  obscuring  the  sight  in  the  smallest 
degree.  This  seems  a  necessary  provision  for 
the  security  of  the  eyes  of  so  weighty  a  crea- 
ture, whose  method  of  taking  its  prey,  like 
that  of  the  cormorant,  is  by  darting  headlong 
down  from  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
into  the  water  to  seize  it — These  birds  are 
sometimes  taken  at  sea,  by  fastening  a  pil- 
chard to  a  boardi  which  they  leave  floating. 
The  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from 
above  upon  the  board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed 
by  the  shock  of  a  body  where  it  expected  no 
resistance. 

These  birds  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  being  taken  away,  they 
lay  another;   if  that  is  also  taken,  then   a 


third  ;  but  never  more  for  that  season.  Thdr 
egg  is  white,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
common  goose ;  and  their  nest  large,  composed 
of  such  substances  as  are  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  young  birds,  duriiif 
the  first  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour  from  the 
old  ones ;  being  of  a  dusky  hue,  speckled  with 
numerous  triangular  white  spots ;  and  at  tbit 
time  resembling  the  colours  of  the  speckled 
diver. 

The  Bass  island,  where  they  chiefly  breed,* 
belongs  to  one  proprietor;  so  that  care  is 
taken  never  to  fright  away  the  birds  when 
laying,  or  to  shoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By 
that  means,  they  are  so  confident  as  to  alight 
and  feed  their  young  ones  close  beside  yoo. 
They  feed  only  upon  fish,  as  was  observed; 
yet  the  young  gannet  is  counted  a  great  dainty 
by  the  Scots,  and  is  sold  very  dear ;  so  that 
the  lord  of  the  islet  makes  a  considerable  aiH 
nual  profit  by  the  sale. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  SMALLER  GULLS  AND  PETRELS. 

Having  described  the  manners  of  the  great 
ones  of  this  tribe,  those  of  the  smaller  kindj 
may  be  easily  inferred.  They  resemble  the 
more  powerful  in  their  appetites  for  prey,  but 
have  not  such  certain  methods  of  obtaining  it 
In  general,  therefore,  the  industry  of  this 
tribe,  and  their  audacity,  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  their  imbecility ;  the  great  gulls  live 
at  the  most  remote  distance  from  man;  the 
smaller  are  obliged  to  reside  wherever  they 
can  take  their  prey;  and  to  come  into  the 
most  populous  places,  when  solitude  can  no 
longer  grant  them  a  supply.  In  this  class 
we  may  place  the  Gull,  properly  so  called,  of 
which  there  are  above  twenty  different  kinds; 
the  Petrel,  of  which  there  are  three  ;  and  the 
Sea-swallow,  of  which  there  are  as  many 
The  gulls  may  be  distinguished  by  an  angu- 
lar knob  on  the  lower  chap ;  the  petrels  bj 
their  wanting  this  knob ;  and  the  sea-swallow 
by  their  bills,  which  are  straight,  slender,  and 
sharp-pointed.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
their  appetites,  and  their  places  of  abode.' 


1  Solan  Geese  also  frequent  AUta  OraSg,  an  insulated 
rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  somewhat  similar  in  appear 
ance  to  the  Bass,  but  nearly  double  its  si»  in  ciroaa* 
ference  and  height. 

*  Besides  the  faculty  of  swimming,  Petnit  posmi 
that  of  supporting  themselTes  on  the  water,  by  striliini 
Tery  rapidly  with  their  feet,  which  has  caused  tbenn  u 
be  compared  to  ^  PeUr  walking  upon  the  water* 
Hence  the  name.  The  petrels  are  to  be  seen  In  ail 
seas  of  the  globe  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  They  m 
the  inseparable  companions  of  m&riners,  during  their 
long  navigations.     The  flight  of  these  birds  is  almost  at 
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Tho  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well 
-known  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
seen  with  a  slow-sailing  flight,  hovering  over 
rivers  to  prey  upon  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish ; 


wajfs  performed  by  boToring,  aiid  without  presenting  ap- 
parent ribratioiis.  They  rise  with  facility,  and  can  fly 
against  the  strongest  winds,  which  never  sladien  their 
moTements.  The  tempest  not  only  does  not  affiight 
them,  but  they  are  almost  necessitated  to  seek  those  seas 
where  the  agitation  of  the  waves  brings  to  the  surface 
tlioee  marine  animals  which  constitute  their  food.  In 
<»nseqnence  of  this,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  all  wea- 
tbera,  in  tlie  vortices  which  are  formed  by  the  trade  of 
▼essels.  The  following  cut  represents  the  common 
Sittra^  Petrel, 


The  LUiU  Stormy  Petrel  breeds  in  the  Orlcneys. 
Mr  Scarth  states  that,  in  passing  over  a  tract  of  peat- 
mosis,  near  the  shore,  iu  a  small  miinhabited  island  in 
Orioiey,  one  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  he 
was  surprised  to  hesr  a  low,  purring  noise,  somewhat 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel  in  motion  ; 
and,  on  inquiiy,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  boatmen 
who  accompanied  him,  that  it  was  the  noise  commonly 
•mited  by  the  Alimonty  (the  Orkney  name  for  the 
stormy  petrel),  that  frequented  tlie  island  when  hatch- 
ing. On  examining  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  he 
found  the  bird  and  iU  nest,  which  was  \ePf  simple, 
being  little  more  tlian  a  few  fragments  of  shells  laid  on 
the  bare  turf.  It  contained  two  round,  pure-white  eggs, 
which  were  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
tlie  bird.  [One  egg  is  the  more  usual  production  of  the 
Petrel.]  When  he  seized  the  bird,  she  squirted  out  of 
ber  mouth  an  oily  substance  of  a  very  rancid  smell.  He 
took  her  home,  and  having  put  her  into  a  cage,  lie 
oflend  her  various  kinds  of  worms  to  eat ;  but,  as  far 
as  he  could  observe,  she  ate  nothing  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  four  days,  when  he  observed  that  she  occasionally 
drew  the  featiiers  of  her  breast  singly  across,  or  rather 
through  her  bill,  and  appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance 
from  tliem.  This  induced  him  to  smear  her  breast  with 
c<Hnmon  train  oil  ;  and,  observing  that  she  greedily 
sucked  the  feathers,  he  repeated  the  smearing  two  or 
three  times  in  each  day  for  about  a  week.  He  then 
placed  a  saucer  containing  oil  in  the  cage,  and  observed 
that  she  regulariy  extracted  the  oil  by  dipping  her  breast 
In  the  vessel,  and  then  sucked  the  feathers  as  before. 
In  this  way  he  kept  her  for  three  months.  After  feed- 
ing, she  tat  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  sometimes 
making  the  same  purring  noise  which  first  attracted  his 
notice  and  sometimes  whistling  very  shrilly.  "  There 
are,"  says  Wilson,  "  few  persons  who  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  that  have  not  observed  these  solitary  wanderers 
of  the  deep,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  wild  and 
wasteful  ocean ;  flitting  past  the  vessel  like  swallows, 
or  following  in  her  wake,  gleaning  their  scanty  pittance 
of  food  from  the  rough  and  whirling  surges.  Habited 
in  mourning,  and  making  their  appearance  generally  In 
greater  numbers  previous  to  or  during  a  storm,  they 
have  long  been  ftrariully  regarded  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  not  only  as  the  foreboding  messengers  of 
tempests  aiid  dangers  to  the  hapless  mariner,  but  as 
wicked  agents,  connected  some  how  or  other  in  creating 
'Nobody/  say  they,  *cau  tell  any  thing  of| 


it  is  seen  following  the  ploughman  iu  fallow 
fields  to  pick  up  insects;  and  when  living 
animal  food  does  not  offer,  it  has  even  been 
known  to  eat  carrion,  and  whatever  else  of 


where  they  come  from,  or  how  they  breed,  though  (as 
sailors  sometimes  say)  it  is  supposed  that  they  hatch 
their  eggs  under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water.' 
This  mysterious  uncertainty  of  their  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  ibove  recited,  have  doubtless  given  rise 
to  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  among  thb  class  of  men, 
that  they  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  In  every  country 
where  they  are  known,  their  names  have  borne  some 
affinity  to  this  belief.  They  have  been  called  witches, 
stormy  petrels,  the  Devil's  birds  and  Mother  Gary's 
chickens,  probably  from  some  celebrated  ideal  hag  of 
that  name  ;  and  their  unexpected  and  numerous  ap- 
pearance has  frequently  thrown  a  momentary  damp  over 
the  mind  of  the  hardiest  seamen.  It  is  the  business  of 
tlie  naturalist,  and  the  glory  of  philosophy,  to  examine 
into  the  reality  of  these  things  ;  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
of  error  and  superstition  wherever  they  darken  and  be- 
wilder  the  human  understanding,  and  to  illustrate  na- 
ture with  the  radiance  of  truth."  When  we  inquire, 
accordingly,  into  the  unvarnished  history  of  this  ominous 
bird,  we  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  in  presag. 
ing  storms,  for  many  others  of  very  different  families 
are  evidently  endow^  with  an  equally  nice  perception 
of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  tliat,  before 
rain  swallows  are  seen  more  eageriv  hawking  for  flies, 
and  ducks  carefully  trimming  their  feathers,  and  tossing 
up  water  over  their  backs,  to  try  whether  it  will  run  on 
again  without  wetting  them.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd 
to  accuse  the  swallows  and  ducks  on  that  account  of 
being  the  cause  of  rain,  as  to  impute  a  tempest  to  the 
spiteful  malice  of  the  poor  petrels.  Seamen  ought  rather 
to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  warning  which  Uieir  deli- 
cate feelings'of  aerial  change  enable  them  to  give  of  an 
approaching  hurricane.  "As  well,"  says  Wilson, 
"  might  they  curse  the  midnight  light-house  that,  star, 
like,  guides  them  on  their  watery  way  ;  or  the  buoy 
that  warns  them  of  the  sunken  rocks  below,  as  this  harm- 
less wanderer,  whose  manner  informs  them  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  storm,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  pre. 
pare  for  it."  The  petrels  are  nocturnal  birds.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  seen  flying  about  and  feeding  by  day, 
the  fact  appears  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  driven 
from  their  usual  quartera  by  a  storm  ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arose  the  association  of  the  bird  with  the  tempest. 
Though  the  petrels  venture  to  wing  their  way  over  the 
wide  ocean,  as  fearlessly  as  our  swallows  do  over  a  mill' 
pond,  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  less  sensible  to  danger; 
and,  as  if  feelingly  aware  of  their  own  weakness,  they 
make  all  haste  to  the  nearest  shelter.  When  they  can- 
not then  find  an  island  or  a  rock  to  shield  them  from  the 
blast,  they  fly  towards  the  first  ship  they  can  descry, 
crowd  into  her  wake,  and  even  close  under  the  stern, 
heedless,  it  would  appear,  of  the  rushing  surge,  so  tlut 
they  can  keep  the  vessel  between  them  and  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  wind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  such 
cases,  that  their  low  wailing  note  of  weel,  wm^,  should 
add  something  supernatural  to  the  roar  of  waves  and 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  infuse  an  ominous  dread  into 
minds  prone  to  superstition.  The  popular  opinion 
among  sailors,  that  the  petrels  carry  their  eggs  under 
their  wings  In  order  to  hatch  them,  is  no  less  unfounded 
than  the  fimcy  of  their  causing  storms:  It  is,  indeed, 
phjrsically  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the  petrels  have 
been  ascertained  to  breed  on  rocky  shores,  in  numerous 
communities,  like  the  bank-swallow,  making  their  nests 
In  the  holea  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  above  the  eea,  re- 
turning to  feed  their  young  only  during  the  night,  with 
the  superabundant  oily  iiood  from  their  stomachi.    The 
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the  kiiid  that  offers.  Gulls  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  every  place  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
round  our  boldest  rockiest  shores  that  they  are 
seen  in  the  greatest  abundance;  it  is  there 
that  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young ; 
it  is  there  that  millions  of  them  are  heard 
screaming  with  discordant  notes  for  months 
together. 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our 
coasts  know  that  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  shores ;  that  which  slants  down  to  the 
water  with  a  gentle  declivity,  and  that  which 
rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and  seems 
set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the 
invading  deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull  kind  resort,  as 
the  rocks  offer  them  a  retreat  for  their  young, 
and  the  sea  a  sufficient  supply.  It  is  in  the  ca. 
vities  of  these  rocks,  of  which  the  shore  is  com- 
posed, that  the  vast  variety  of  sea-fowls  retire 
to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath,  that 
continually  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the 


quantity  of  this  oily  matter  is  so  considerable,  that,  in 
the  Faro  Isles,  they  use  petreh  for  randies,  with  no  other 
preparation  than  drawing  a  wick  through  the  body  of  the 
birds  from  the  mouth  to  the  rump. 

The  OuUif  Buffon  terms  the  Tultures  of  the  sea,  for 
they  feed  upon  carcasses  of  ereiy  description,  which  are 
either  floating  on  its  surface,  or  cast  upon  its  shores. 
They  swarm  upon  the  bordera  of  the  sea,  where  they 
seek  Ash,  either  fresh  or  corrupted,  flesh  in  the  same 
states,  worm«,  or  mollusca,  all  of  which  their  stomach  is 
capable  of  digesting.  Spread  throughout  the  entire 
globe,  they  cover  with  their  multitudes  the  shores,  rocks, 
and  cliHs,  causing  them  to  re-echo  with  their  clamours. 
There  are  OTen  some  species  which  frequent  the  fresh 
watere,  and  some  are  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  D' Antra, 
who  has  seen  them,  in  innumerable  quantities,  near  the 
slaughter  houses  of  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
even  in  the  squares,  where  they  picJc  up  the  ofial  of  the 
shambles,  &r.,  and  sometimes  penth  on  the  roofs,  tells 
us  that  they  proceed  considerably  to  Inland,  whither 
they  are  attracted  by  dead  animals.  They  dart  with 
such  violence  on  their  prey,  that  they  will  swallow  both 
bait  and  hook,  and  spit  themselves  on  the  point  placed 
by  the  fisher  under  the  fish  which  he  presents  to  them. 
In  the  coloured  Flate  LXUL  fig.  8.  is  given  the  Glaucous 
Gull  {Lanu  Ohateus).  This  bird  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  Shetlands,  bat  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Aitdc  regions. 
In  Shetland,  when  allured  by  carrion,  it  enten  the  bayi^ 
and  boldly  ventonss  inland.  The  following  cut  represents 
a  Common  Gull.    Navigators  have  found  Gulls  m  all  lati- 


tudes; they  are,  however,  both  more  numeroM  and 
larger  in  the  northern  regions,  where  the  carcasses  of 
largo  fishes  and  cetacea  present  them  with  more  abuo. 


shore  into  an  impending  boldness ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  jut  out  over  the  water,  while  the 
raging  of  the  sea  makes  the  place  inaccessihle 
from  below.  These  are  the  situations  to 
which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring  ap 
their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest 
coasts,  have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sub- 
limity. The  boasted  works  of  art,  the  high- 
est towers,  and  the  noblest  domes,  are  but 
anthills  when  put  in  comparison  :  the  single 
cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping  higW 
than  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cath^ral.  The 
face  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of 
massive  stone,  ten  times  higher  than  our 
tallest  steeples.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
precipice  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  height? 
and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  are  still  higher ! 
What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach  the  edge 
of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below;  to  ponder 
on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  where 


dant  food,  and  it  is  on  the  desert  Islands  of  the  tw 
polar  wnes,  where  they  are  midisturbed,  that  they  pvtAr 
to  nestle.  They  deposit  their  eggs  either  In  a  bole  epss 
the  sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  ndu ;  but  In  less  deserted 
countries  the  smaller  species  seek  the  bordera  of  waten^ 
or  of  the  sea,  whfch  are  covered  with  plants.  I'he  Sm- 
mew  is  a  species  of  gull,  distfaiguisbed  from  the  rest  bf 
its  black  and  white  pieJiald  appearance,  although  tbc 
Individuals  vary  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their 
plumage. 

The  Teifu  have  been  also  called  Sea  SwaUotts,  frcn 
the  resemblance  of  their  forked  tail,  long  wings,  siid 
their  constant  habit  of  shaving  the  surfiMre  of  the  water 
In  all  dirsctioQS,  !n  pursuit  of  small  fish.  But  the  tern 
IS  objectionable^  as  tending  to  confusioD.  (Lsassa 
Tkrn,  Sterna  mimua,  Pbte  LXIII.  fig.  4;  Black  TsaSi 
S/ema  nigra,  Plate  LXilL  fig.  5).  The  terns  are  cor 
tioually  on  the  whig,  and,  though  weblboted,  are  net 
eeen  to  swim;  they  rest  but  seldom,  and  only  on  the 
land ;  their  food  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  tsk 
and  molluscs,  which  they  seise  upon  the  sarhce  of  tfas 
water;  but  they  also  catch  aerial  insects.  In  flying 
they  send  forth  sharp  and  piercing  cries,  especially  dor. 
ing  nestling  time.  In  calm  weather  they  sometime  rise 
very  aigh,  and  are  often  seen  to  come  plump  down. 
The  young  differ  from  the  adult  and  aged,  only  be&n 
the  moulting,  which  Is  double  in  the  known  spedes,  snd 
there  is  no  external  difference  between  the  two  seies. 
The  females  deposit  their  eggs,  usually  two  or  three  ia 
number,  in  a  cavity,  and  thMis  nests  are  sometimes  ss 
close,  that  the  sitting  birds  touch  each  other.  Terns 
are  found  in  both  continents,  from  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  the  north,  as  far  as  the  vast  coasts  of  thr 


Austral  ocean,  and  In  almost  all  the  fntermedlats  din. 
stes.     The  above  cut  represenUa  Gwum  Tern, 
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the  waves  that  swell  like  mountains  are  i 
acaroely  seen  to  curl  on  the  surface,  and  the 
roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues  broad 
appears  softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook  ! 
it  is  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  myriads 
of  sea-fowls  are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying 
in  security  down  the  depth,  half  a  mile  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  spectator.  The  crow 
and  (he  chough  avoid  those  frightful  preci- 
pices ;  they  choose  smaller  heights,  where 
they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the 
tern,  that  venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats, 
and  claim  an  undisturbed  possession.  To  the 
spectator  from  above,  those  birds,  thoueh 
•one  of  them  are  above  the  size  of  an  eagle, 
seem  scarcely  as  large  as  a  swallow;  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so 
formidable.  Though  they  may  rise  two 
hundred  fathoms  above  the  surface,  yet  it 
often  happens  that  the  water  forsakes  the 
shores  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  leaves 
a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of 
shells  with  which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the 
loftv  rocks  that  hang  over  the  spectator's  head, 
and  that  seem  but  just  kept  from  falling,  pro- 
dace  in  him  no  nn pleasing  gloom.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all 
either  intent  on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or 
roused  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing 
can  compose  a  scene  of  more  peculiar  solem. 
nity.  To  walk  along  the  shore  when  the  tide 
is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock 
when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
soonds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and 
below,  may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and 
noblest  exertions.  The  solemn  roar  of  the 
wares  swelling  into  and  subsiding  from  the 
▼ast  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note  of  the 
gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemot,  the 
iood  note  of  the  hawk,  the  scream  of  the  he- 
ron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking 
of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to 
■m  who  is  the  essence  of  all  sublimity. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation 
of  a  seashore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler 
kind,  vet  still  not  unpleasing.  The  various 
*its  of  these  birds  to  seize  their  prey,  and 
lometimes  to  elude  their  pursuers,  their  so- 
<^ie(y  among  each  other,  and  their  tenderness 
>nd  care  of  their  young,  produce  gentler  sen. 
^tions.  It  is  ridiculous  also  now  and  then  to 
•ee  their  various  ways  of  imposing  upon  each 
**hcr.  It  is  common  enough,  for  instance, 
with  the  arctic  gull,  to  pursue  the  lesser  gulls 
»  long,  that  they  drop  their  excrements 
through  fear,  which  the  hungry  hunter  quick- 


ly gobbles  up  before  it  ever  reaches  the  water. 
In  breeding  too  they  have  frequent  contests  ; 
one  bird  who  has  no  nest  of  her  own,  attempts 
to  dispossess  another,  and  puts  herself  in  the 
place.  This  often  happens  among  all  the 
gulUkindr  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  bird, 
thus  displaced  by  her  more  powerful  invader, 
sit  near  the  nest  in  pensive  discontent,  while 
the  other  seemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new 
habitation.  Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence  is 
not  easily  obtained  ;  for  the  instant  the  inva- 
der goes  to  snatch  a  momentary  sustenance, 
the  other  enters  upon  her  own,  and  always 
ventures  another  battle  before  she  relinquishes 
the  justness  of  her  claim.  The  contemplatiott 
of  a  cliff  thus  covered  with  hatching  birds,  af. 
fords  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  and  as 
they  sit  upon  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  one 
above  another,  with  their  white  breasts  for- 
ward, the  whole  group  has  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  an  apothecary's  shop. 

These  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapa- 
cious kind,  lay  but  few  eggs  ;  and  hence,  in 
many  places,  their  number  is  daily  seen  to  di- 
minish.  The  lessening  of  so  many  rapacious 
birds  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  benefit  to 
mankind ;  but  when  we  consider  how  many 
of  the  natives  of  our  islands  are  sustained  by 
their  flesh,  either  fresh  or  salted,  we  shall  find 
no  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple may  in  time  lose  their  chief  support.  The 
gull,  in  eeneral,  as  was  said,  builds  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from  one  e^g  to 
three,  in  a  nest  formed  of  long  grass  and  sea- 
weed. Most  of  the  kind  are  fishy  tasted,  with 
black  stringy  flesh ;  yet  the  young  ones  are 
better  food  :  and  of  these,  with  several  other 
birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  our  northern  islands  make  their 
wretched  banquets.  They  have  been  long 
used  to  no  other  food ;  and  even  salted  gull 
can  be  relished  by  those  who  know  no  better. 
Almost  all  delicacy  is  a  relative  thing ;  and 
the  man  who  repines  at  the  luxuries  of  a  well- 
served  table,  starves  not  for  want,  but  from 
comparison.  The  luxuries  of  the  poor  are  in. 
deed  coarse  to  us,  yet  still  they  are  luxuries 
to  those  ignorant  of  better ;  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  a  Kilda  or  a  Feroe  man  may  be 
found  to  exist,  outdoing  Apicius  himself  in 
consulting  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In- 
deed, if  it  be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the 
most  dangerously  earned  is  the  sweetest,  no 
men  can  dine  so  luxuriously  as  these,  as  none 
venture  so  hardily  in  the  pursuit  of  a  dinner. 
In  Jacobson's  History  of  the  Feroe  islands, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  method  in  which 
those  birds  are  taken ;  and  I  will  deliver  it  in 
his  own  simple  manner. 

**  It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  pains 
and  danger  they  take  these  birds  in  those  high 
steep  cliffs,  whereof  many  are  two  hundred 
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fathoms  high.  But  there  are  men  apt  by  na- 
ture, and  fit  for  the  work,  who  take  them  usu- 
ally  in  two  manners ;  they  either  climb  from 
below  into  these  high  promontories,  that  are 
as  steep  as  a  wall ;  or  they  let  themselves 
down  with  a  rope  from  above.  When  they 
climb  from  below,  they  have  a  pole  Gye  or  six 
ells  long  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  which 
they  that  are  below  in  the  boat»  or  on  the 
cliff,  fasten  unto  the  man's  girdle,  helping 
him  up  thus  to  the  highest  place  where  he 
can  get  footing ;  afterwards  they  also  help  up 
another  man  ;  and  thus  several  climb  up  as 
high  as  they  possibly  can;  and,  where  they 
find  difiiculty,  they  help  each  other  up,  by 
thrusting  one  another  up  with  their  poles. 
When  the  first  hath  taken  footing,  he  draws 
the  other  up  to  him,  by  the  rope  fastened  to 
his  waist ;  and  so  they  proceed,  till  they  come 
to  the  place  where  the  birds  build.  They 
there  go  about  as  well  as  they  can  in  those 
dangerous  places;  the  one  holding  the  rope 
at  one  end,  and  fixing  himself  to  the  rock ; 
the  other  going  at  the  other  end  from  place  to 
place.  If  it  should  happen  that  he  chanceth 
to  fall,  the  other  that  stands  firm  keeps  him 
up,  and  helps  him  up  again.  But  if  he  pass- 
eth  safe,  he  likewise  fastens  himself  till  the 
other  has  passed  the  same  dangerous  place 
also.  Thus  they  go  about  the  cliffs  after  birds 
as  they  please.  It  often  happeneth,  however, 
(the  more  is  the  pity)  that  when  one  doth  not 
stand  fast  enough,  or  is  not  sufiiciently  strong 
to  hold  up  the  other  in  his  fall,  that  tney  both 
fall  down,  and  are  killed.  In  this  manner 
some  do  perish  every  year." 

Mr  Peter  Clanson,  in  his  description  of 
Norway,  writes,  that  there  was  anciently  a 
law  in  that  country,  that  whosoever  climbed 
so  on  the  cliffs  that  he  fell  down  and  died,  if 
the  body  was  found  before  burial,  his  next 
kinsman  should  go  the  same  way ;  but  if  he 
durst  not,  or  could  not  do  it,  the  dead  body 
was  not  then  to  be  buried  in  sanctified  earth, 
as  the  person  was  too  full  of  temerity,  and 
his  own  destroyer. 

**  When  the  fowlers  are  come,  in  the  man- 
ner aforesaid,  to  the  birds  within  the  clifis, 
where  people  seldom  come,  the  birds  are  so 
tame,  that  they  take  them  with  their  hands  ; 
for  they  will  not  readily  leave  their  young. 
But  when  they  are  wild,  they  cast  a  net,  wiUi 
which  they  are  provided,  over  them,  and  en- 
tangle them  therein.  In  the  meantime,  there 
lieth  a  boat  beneath  in  the  sea,  wherein  they 
cast  the  birds  killed;  and,  in  this  manner, 
they  can  in  a  short  time  fill  a  boat  with  fowl. 
When  it  is  pretty  fair  weather,  and  there  is 
good  fowling,  the  fowlers  stay  in  the  cliff  se- 
ven or  eight  days  together ;  for  there  are  here 
and  there  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  they  can 
•afely  rest ;  and  they  have  meat  let  down  to 


them  with  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  iMmn- 
tain.  In  the  meantime  some  go  every  day  to 
them,  to  fetch  home  what  they  have  taken. 

'*  Some  rocks  are  so  difficult,  that  they  can 
in  no  manner  get  unto  them  from  bekm; 
wherefore  they  seek  to  come  down  thereunto 
from  above.  For  this  purpose  they  ht?e  t 
rope  eighty  or  a  hundrea  fathoms  long,  made 
of  hemp,  and  three  fingers  thick.  The  ibwler 
maketh  the  end  of  this  fast  about  his  wii«t, 
and  between  his  legs,  so  that  he  can  sit  there- 
on ;  and  is  thus  let  down,  with  the  fowling- 
staff  in  his  hand.  Six  men  hold  by  the  rope, 
and  let  him  easily  down,  laying  a  Large  piece 
of  wood  on  the  brink  of  the  rod^,  upon  which 
the  rope  glideth ,  that  it  may  not  be  worn  to 
pieces  by  the  hard  and  rough  edge  of  the 
stone.  They  have,  besides,  another  smtll 
line,  that  is  rastened  to  the  fowWs  body ;  on 
which  he  pulleth,  to  give  them  notice  bow 
they  should  let  down  the  great  rope,  either 
lower  or  higher ;  or  to  hold  still,  that  he  maj 
stay  in  the  place  whereunto  he  is  come.  Here 
the  man  is  in  great  danger,  because  of  the 
stones  that  are  loosened  from  the  cliff,  by  tJM 
swinging  of  the  rope,  and  he  cannot  moA 
them.  To  remedy  this,  in  some  measiuv,  be 
hath  usually  on  his  head  a  seaman's  thick  and 
^h&ggy  cap*  which  defends  him  from  the 
blows  of  the  stones,  if  they  be  not  too  big;  and 
then  it  costeth  him  his  life ;  nevertheless,  they 
continually  put  themselves  in  that  danger,  for 
the  wretched  body's  food  sake,  hoping  in 
God's  mercy  and  protection,  unto  which  the 
greatest  part  of  them  do  devoutly  recommend 
Uiemselves  when  they  eo  to  work  :  otherwiae, 
they  say,  there  is  no  other  great  danger  in  it, 
except  that  it  is  a  toilsome  and  artificial  la- 
bour ;  for  he  that  hath  not  learned  to  be  so  let 
down,  and  is  not  used  thereto,  is  turned  abont 
with  the  rope,  so  that  he  soon  groweth  giddy. 
and  can  do  nothing  ;  but  he  that  hath  learned 
the  art,  considers  it  as  a  sport,  swings  himself 
on  the  rope,  sets  his  feet  against  the  rock, 
casts  himself  some  fathoms  from  thence,  and 
shoots  himself  to  what  place  he  will:  he 
knows  where  the  birds  are,  he  understands 
how  to  sit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  how  to 
hold  the  fowling-staff  in  his  hand;  striking 
therewith  the  birds  that  come  or  fly  away : 
and  when  there  are  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
stretches  itself  out,  making  underneath  as  a 
ceiling  under  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth 
how  to  shoot  himself  in  among  them,  and 
there  take  firm  footing.  There,  when  be  ii 
in  these  holes,  he  maketh  himself  loose  of 
the  rope,  which  he  fastens  to  a  crag  of  the 
rock,  that  it  may  not  slip  from  him  to  the 
outside  of  the  cliff.  He  then  goes  about  in 
the  rock,  taking  the  fowl  eiSier  with  hu 
hands  or  the  fowling-staff.  Thus,  when  be 
bath  killed  as  many  birds  as  he  thinks  fit,  he 
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ties  them  in  a  handle,  and  fastens  them  to  a 
iittle  rope,  giving  a  sign,  by  polling,  that 
thejr  abottld  draw  them  up.  When  be  has 
wroaght  thus  the  whole  day,  and  desires  to 
get  ap  again,  he  sitteth  once  more  upon  the 
great  rope,  giving  a  new  sign  that  they  should 
pull  him  op;  or  else  he  worketh  himself  up, 
climbing  alon^  the  rope,  with  his  girdle  full 
of  birds.  It  is  also  usual,  where  there  are 
not  folks  enough  to  hold  Uie  great  rope,  for 
the  fowler  to  drive  a  post  sloping  into  the 
earth,  and  to  make  a  rope  fast  therefrom,  by 
which  he  lets  himself  down  without  any 
body's  help,  to  work  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 
Some  rocks  are  so  formed  that  the  person  can 
go  into  their  cavities  by  land. 

"  These  manners  are  more  terrible  and 
dangerous  to  sec  than  to  describe ;  especially 
if  one  considers  the  steepness  and  height  of 
the  rocks,  it  seeming  impossible  for  a  man  to 
approach  them,  much  less  to  climb  or  descend. 
In  some  places,  the  fowlers  are  seen  climbing 
where  they  can  only  fasten  the  ends  of  their 
toes  and  fingers;  not  shunning  such  places, 
thoogh  there  be  a  hundred  fathom  between 
dwm  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  dear  meat  for  these 
poor  people,  for  which  they  must  venture 
their  liyes;  and  many,  after  long  venturing, 
do  at  last  perish  therein. 

"  When  the  fowl  b  brought  home,  a  part 
hereof  is  eaten  fresh;  another  part,  when 
there  is  much  taken,  being  hung  up  for 
winter  provision.  The  feathers  are  gathered 
to  make  merchandise  of,  for  other  expenses. 
The  inhabitants  get  a  great  many  of  these 
^Is,  as  God  giveth  his  blessing  and  fit 
weather.  When  it  is  dark  and  hazy,  they 
take  most;  for  then  the  birds  stay  in  the 
rocb:  bat  in  clear  weather,  and  hot  sun- 
•hine,they  seek  the  sea.  When  they  pre- 
pare to  depart  for  the  season,  they  keep  them, 
lelves  most  there,  sitting  on  the  cliffs  towards 
the  lea^de,  where  people  get  at  them  some* 
times  with  boaU,  and  take  them  with  fowlincr. 
itaves."  ^ 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  historian ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  birds  caught 
in  this  manner  are  of  the  gull  kind :  on  the 
fwtoary,  numbers  of  them  are  of  the  penguin 
Knd;  auks,  puffins,  and  guillemots.  These 
wl  come,  once  a  season,  to  breed  in  these 
''<*Mes;  and  retire  in  winter  to  fish  in  more 
■oathera  climates.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THB  FSNOUIN  KIND  :   AND  FIRST,  OF  THB 
OBEAT  MAGEIXANIC  FENOUIN. 

The  gulls   are  long-winged,  swift  flyers, 
that  hover  over  the  most  extensive  seas,  and 


.  ,^"»»ny  rf  tU  eariier  sjrstematistt,  the  skuu  were 
"«wd  in  the  guilt,  bat  as  essential  characteristics 
S*  P«»Med  hf  the  fDnner),  are  developed  lo  their 
"^stuif,  pertkrularly  in  the  bill,  feet,  and  tail,  and  as 
Vjjtrlied  difierence  abo  exisU  In  their  habits,  it  has 
!^.  «"«M«'red  necenary  to  e^ttablish  a  dUtinct  genus 
rf  lif  "?*?"«»•  They  are  the  determined  enemies 
w  «•  lulh,  whom  they  unceasingly  persecuto  oo  the 
*ux«  in  vder  to  make  them  disgorge  their  half  digested 


or  recently  swallowed  food,  and  which  is  then  adroitly 
caught  by  the  ibrmer  before  it  can  reach  the  water. 
They  also  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  whale  and  other 
marine  animal  substances.  An  approach  to  the  petrels 
Is  seen  in  their  general  contour,  and  in  the  structure  el 
their  feet,  the  hind  toe  in  some  species  consisting  of 
little  more  than  a  nail.  Their  wings  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  their  flight,  which  is  strong,  and  at  times 
astonishingly  rapid,  is  performed  by  successive  jerlu 
(in  each  of  which  a  considerable  curve  is  described), 
bearing  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  true  gulls. 
They  are  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  are  found, 
particulariy  during  the  season  of  repmduction,  in  very 
high  latitudes.  The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  alike, 
but  some  species  undergo  great  changes  In  their  pro. 
gross  to  maturity. 

Commom  Shia.— Provincial.— Slia-ea^ilf,  Bmurie,  or 
ShU.  This  bird,  which  appears  to  be  the  largest  of  iu 
genus,  is  of  compact  ibnn,  and  bold  dlspositioji ;  which 
latter  quality  is  more  especially  seen  during  the  season 
of  reproduction,  a  period  when  the  Instinctive  passions 
of  the  feathered  race  are  called  into  unwonted  activity. 
It  will  at  that  time  attack  even  man  without  hesitation, 
should  he  happen  to  approach  the  site  of  ite  nest;  and 
su  impetuous  is  ite  atteck,  that  the  natives  of  the  Shet- 
land  isles  (ite  peculiar  habitat  in  this  kingdom)  are 
compelled  on  such  occasions  to  defend  themselves  by 
holding  up  a  knife,  or  sharp  stick;  upon  which  the 
assailant  has  frequently  been  known  to  transfix  and  kill 
itself,  whilst  making  ite  pounces  upon  the  head  of  the 
intruder.  Dogv,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  are  instantly 
attacked,  and  so  severely  dealt  with  by  the  wings  and 
beak  of  the  strong  and  pugitaeious  skua,  as  to  be  soon 
driven  to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  no  bird  is  permitted  to 
approach  with  impunity;  the  eagle  itself  being  beaten 
off  with  the  utmoat  iiiry,  should  it  happen  to  venture 
within  the  limite  of  the  breeding  territoiy.  As  above  ob- 
served, it  inhabite  the  Shetland  isles,  breeding  in  com- 
munities upon Foulah,  Unst,  and  Rona's  hill  in  Mainland. 
It  selecte  the  wild  and  unfrequented  heaths  for  the  site  of 
ite  nest,  which  is  formed  of  afewdried  weeds  and  grasses ; 
and  ite  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  of  a  dark  oil^een 
colour,  blotched  with  irregular  brown  spots,  with  smaller 
whitish  ones  intermixed.  After  performing  the  duties 
of  incubation,  it  retires  to  the  adjacent  seas,  where  It 
leads  a  solitary  life,  rarely  approaching  the  Umd  till  the 
advance  of  spring  again  uraes  it  to  seek  ite  summer 
retreat.  It  is  but  seldom  mund  In  the  southern  parte 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Instances  of  ite  capture  upon  the 
English  coast  are  of  still  rarer  occurrence,  Montagu 
only  mentioning  one,  of  a  bird  that  was  shot  at  Sand, 
wich,  in  Kent.  The  food  of  the  skua  oonsisto  of  fish, 
the  carcasses  of  cetacea,  and  other  marine  animal 
matter;  a  great  part  of  which  is  obtained  from  the 
larger  gulls,  whom  it  attentively  watehes,  and  pursues 
with  unceasing  hostility,  till  they  are  compelled  to  di»- 
gorge  the  fish  or  other  substance  that  they  had  previously 
sift  allowed,  and  which,  from  ite  rapid  evolutions  on  the 
wiug^  it  generally  catches  before  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  species, 
the  claws  are  strong  and  much  hooked,  particularly  that 
of  the  inner  toe ;  and  it  is  said  to  make  use  of  them  in 
holding  fast  ite  prey,  which  is  torn  in  pieces  iJter  the 
manner  of  raptoriaJ   birds.      The  skua  inhabite  also 
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dart  down  upon  such  fish  as  approach  too  near 
the  surface.  The  penguin^  kind  are  but  ill 
fitted  for  flight,  and  still  less  for  walking. 
Every  body  must  have  seen  the  awkwanl 
manner  in  which  a  duck,  either  wild  or  tame, 
attempts  to  change  place  :  they  must  recollect 
with  what  softness  and  ease  a  gull  or  a  kite 
waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what  a  coil  and 
flutter  the  duck  attempts  to  move  them ;  how 
many  strokes  it  is  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to 
gather  a  little  air ;  and  even  when  it  is  thus 
raised,  how  soon  it  is  fatigued  with  the  force 
of  its  exertions,  and  obliged  to  take  rest  again. 
But  the  duck  is  not,  in  its  natural  state,  half 
80  unwieldly  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  penguin  kind.  Their  wings  are  much 
shorter,  more  scantily  furnished  with  quills, 
and  the  whole  pinion  placed  too  forward  to 
be  usefully  employed.  For  this  reason,  the 
largest  of  the  penguin  kind,  that  have  a  thick 
heavy  body  to  raise,  cannot  fly  at  ail.     Their 

various  pftTtt  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  well  knovm  in 
the  Ferae  islands,  in  Norway,  and  Iceland.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  native  of  the  high  latitudet  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cook,  and  other  cir- 
cunuiavigators,  under  the  name  of  the  Port  Bgmoiit 
hen.  For  a  representation  of  Riekardion^t  Skua,  see  Plate 
XIX.  fig.  48,  and  colonred  Plate  LXm.  fig.  1;  and  for  the 
Blaek4oed  OuU,  which  is  the  bird  in  its  young  state,  see 
the  oolound  PUte  LXIU.  fie  2. 

1  In  the  *«  Zoological  Proceedings  for  18S5"  is  an 
Bccount  of  the  penguin,  hy  the  late  Mr  G.  Bennett. 
Tliat  able  naturalist,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for 
many  original  observations,  and  whose  work,  entitled 
*'  Wanderings,"  &c.,  is  well  known,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Patagonian^  or  King  Penguin  (see  Plate  XX. 
fig.  S4.)  which  he  met  with  in  various  islands  in  the 
high  southern  latitudes;  and  he  describes  particularly 
a  colony  of  these  birds,  which  covers  an  extent  of  thirty 
or  forty  acres  at  the  north  end  of  Macquarrie  island,  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean. 

^  The  number  of  penguins  collected  together  in  this 
spot  is  immense,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night,  80,000  or  40,000  oi 
them  are  continually  landing,  and  an  equal  number 
going  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when  on  shore,  in 
as  compact  a  manner  and  in  as  regular  ranks  as  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers;  and  are  classed  with  the  greatest 
order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the 
moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens  In  a  third, 
the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c ;  and  so  strictly  do  birds 
in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird  that 
is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean, 
it  is  immediately  ejected  from  among  them. 

**  The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  them  cloee 
between  their  thighs;  and,  if  approached  during  the 
time  of  incubation,  move  away,  carrying  the  eggs  with 
them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and 
collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat. 
After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea, 
and  bring  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  yary 
thin.  They  sit  quite  upright  In  their  roosting  places, 
and  walk  in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the 
beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts  in 
order  to  encounter  the  yery  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their 
landing-place. 

Although  Uie  appearance  of  penguins  generally  indi.| 


wings  serve  them  rather  as  paddles  to  help  them 
forward,  when  they  attempt  to  move  swiftly, 
and  in  a  manner  walk  along  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water.  Even  the  smallest  kinds  eeldon 
fly  by  choice ;  they  flutter  their  wings  with  the 
swiftest  efibrts  without  making  way ;  and 
though  they  have  but  a  small  weight  of  body 
to  sustain,  yet  they  seldom  venture  to  quit  the 
water,  where  they  are  provided  with  food  and 
protection. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  on- 
fitted  for  flight,  their  legs  are  still  more  awk- 
wardly adapted  for  walking.  This  whole 
tribe  have  all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the 
belly :  and  nothing  appears  but  two  short  legs, 
or  feet,  as  some  would  call  them,  that  seem 
stuck  under  the  rump,  and  upon  which  the 
animal  is  very  awkwardly  supported.  They 
seem,  when  sitting,  or  attempting  to  walk, 
like  a  dog,  that  has  been  taught  to  sit  up,  or 
to  move  a  minuet     Their  short  legs  drive 

cates  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  Mr  G.  B«nnet  cited 
several  instancei  of  their  occurrence  at  a  consideraMe 
distance  finom  any  known  land. 

The  observatiooa  of  Mr  Bennet  are  confinaed  by 
Lieut.  Liardet.  They  assemble  on  the  shore,  l»erd 
together  in  vast  bodies,  forming  a  dense  phahuiK»  all 
moving  and  acting  In  concert  together ;— one  party 
going  off  to  sea, — another  party  returning, — anoCber 
remaining  in  array  oo  the  beach.  They  appear  to  be 
very  peaceable  among  each  other,  but  are  semeUmcs 
observed  to  fight,  striking  with  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  wing.  Should  a  perwn  attempt  to  Isy  hold  of 
them,  they  not  only  use  their  wings,  but  their  beak, 
which  is  a  far  more  formidable  weapon,  and  capable  el 
iuflieting  a  severe  vround.  Cuttle..fishet  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  their  food  ;  in  the  stomadi  ol 
the  specimen  dissected  was  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber dT  the  homey  parrot.like  beaks  of  these  molluscous 
animals.  Their  mode  of  walking  is  very  singular  ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  awkward  waddle,  the  body  turning  with  the 
action  of  the  limbs  in  motieo,  which  cross  each  other 
alternately  ;->it  is,  la  fact,  an  "  over-handed,"  mode  of 
progression,  if  the  word  be  allowed,  producing  a  Strang* 
and  ludicrous  effect.  We  see  a  tendency  to  it  in  the 
waddle  of  the  duck  and  other  swimming-birds.  During 
the  period  of  incubation  the  females  all  assemble  to- 
gether, sitting  upright  on  a  kind  of  general  nest,  of 
loosely-arranged  sticks,  which  they  carry  to  the  selected 
spot  in  tlieir  bills,  and  flourish  if  then  approached*  as 
if  in  defiance  of  the  intruder  on  their  secluded  haunt. 
They  lay  but  one  egg,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  twice 
the  siae  of  that  of  the  goose  ;  this  they  carry  between 
their  thighs,  supporting  it  beneath  by  the  short  stiff  tail, 
which  is  bent  underneath  it.  The  young  are  covered 
with  thick  soft  down,  of  a  brow^-nish  gray ;  hi  tliis  state 
the  bird  is  the  Woolly  penguin  of  Latham,  which  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  the  Kin^ 
Penguin  in  nestling  plumage.  At  night  they  utter 
loud  moaning  noises  in  concert,  the  general  chorus  of 
voices  resounding  to  a  great  distance,  and  clearly  dis. 
tinguishable  from  the  roar  of  the  surf  or  lashing  of  the 
waves.  The  flesh  of  the  penguin  is  rank,  and  unfit 
fur  food  ;  both  the  muscles  and  bones  are  oily,  and  the 
skin  is  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  oleaginous  &t  ;  yet 
more  than  500  were  taken  in  New  Year's  island  (near 
Staten  island),  as  food  for  the  crew,  by  the  sailors  In 
Captain  Cook's  ship  who  found  them  occupying  that 
spot  in  thousands. 
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the  body  in  progression  from  side  to  side ;  and 
were  they  not  assisted  by  their  wings,  they 
could  scarcely  move  faster  than  a  tortoise. 

This  awkward  position  of  the  legs,  which 
so  anqualifies  them  for  living  upon  land, 
adapts  them  admirably  for  a  residence  in 
water.  In  that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the 
moving  body,  pushes  it  forward  with  the 
greater  velocity ;  and  these  birds,  like  Indian 
canoes,  are  the  swiftest  in  the  water,  by  hav. 
ing  their  paddles  in  the  rear.  Our  sailors, 
for  this  reason,  give  these  birds  the  very 
homely,  but  expressive,  name  of  atse-feet. 

Nor  are  they  less  qualified  for  diving  than 
awimming.  By  ever  so  little  inclining  their 
bodies  forward,  they  lose  their  centre  of 
gravity ;  and  every  stroke  from  their  feet  only 
tends  to  sink  them  the  faster.  In  this  manner 
they  can  either  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom,  or 
swioi  between  two  waters ;  where  they  con- 
tinue fishing  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
ascending,  catch  an  instantaneous  breath,  to 
descend  once  more  to  renew  their  operations. 
Hence  it  b,  that  these  birds,  which  are  so 
defenceless,  and  so  easily  taken  by  land,  are 
impregnable  by  water.  If  they  perceive 
themselves  pursued  in  the  least,  they  instantly 
sink,  and  show  nothing  more  than  their  bills, 
till  the  enemy  is  withdrawn.  Their  very 
internal  conformation  assists  their  power  of 
keeping  long  under  water.  Their  lungs  are 
fitted  with  numerous  vacuities,  by  which 
they  can  take  in  a  very  large  inspiration; 
and  this  probably  serves  them  for  a  length  of 
time. 

As  they  never  visit  land,  except  when  they 
come  to  breed,  their  feathers  take  a  colour 
from  their  situation.  That  part  of  them  which 
has  been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is 
white;  while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different 
species.  They  are  also  covered  more  warmly 
all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any 
other  birds  whatever ;  so  that  the  sea  seems 
entirely  their  element :  and  but  for  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  propagating  their  species,  we 
should  scarcely  have  the  smallest  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  and  should  be  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  their  history  .* 


1  The  Crested  Penguin,  (Me  PUta  XX.  fig.  33.)  it 
the  mart  bMutiful  of  the  penguin  tribe.  It  is  nearly 
two  ieet  in  length.  The  female  it  destitute  of  the 
creat  These  birds  bare  also  the  names  of  hopping 
penguins,  and  jumping  jack,  from  their  action  of  leaping 
quite  out- of  the  water,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet,  on 
meeting  with  any  obstacle  in  their  course ;  and,  indeed, 
they  frequently  do  this  without  any  other  apparent 
caooe  than  the  desire  of  advancing  bjr  that  means. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Xtk9  Mamekoie  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  penguins, 
bat  are  found  only  in  the  antarctic  sees  and  islands, 
while  the  penguins  inhabit  the  northern  seas.  Instead 
of  wings,  they  hare  simple  winglets.  which  perform  the 
ofllo0  of  oan  or  fini. 

vouu. 


Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  Penguin 
is  the  largest,  and  the  most  remarkable.  In 
size  it  approaches  near  that  of  a  tame  goose. 
It  never  flies,  as  its  wings  are  very  short,  and 
covered  with  stiff  hard  feathers,  and  are 
always  seen  expanded,  and  hanging  uselessly 
down  by  the  bird's  sides.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head,  back,  and  rump,  are  covered  with 
stiff  black  feathers;  while  the  belly  and 
breast,  as  is  common  with  all  of  this  kind, 
are  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  except  a  line  of 
black  that  is  seen  to  cross  the  crop.  The 
bill,  which  from  the  base  to  about  half  way  is 
covered  with  wrinkles,  is  black,  but  marked 
crosswise  with  a  stripe  of  yellow.  They 
walk  erect,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their 
fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like  arms ;  so 
that  to  see  them  at  a  distance,  they  look  like 
so  many  children  with  white  aprons.  From 
hence  they  are  said  to  unite  in  themselves  the 
qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Like 
men,  they  are  upright ;  like  fowls,  they  are 
feathered  ;  and  like  fishes,  they  have  fin-like 
instruments,  that  beat  the  water  before,  and 
serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  swimming,  rather 
than  flying.* 


*  "This  day  we  visited  what  they  raU  a  *  penguin 
rookery.'  The  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  our  settlers 
is  bounded  on  each  end  by  high  bluff*,  which  extend  far 
into  the  sea,  leaving  a  space  in  front,  where  all  their 
hogi  run  nearly  wild,  as  they  are  prevented  going  be- 
youd  those  limits  by  those  natural  barriers;  and  the 
creatures  who,  at  stated  periods,  come  up  from  the  sea, 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  beaches  beyond 
our  immediate  vicinity.  The  weather  being  favour- 
able, we  launched  our  boat  early  in  the  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  eggs  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  family.  We  heard  the  chattering  of  the 
penguins  from  the  rookery  long  before  we  landed,  which 
was  noisy  In  the  extreme,  and  groups  of  them  were 
scattered  all  over  the  beach ;  but  the  high  thick  grass  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  seemed  their  grand  establish- 
ment, and  they  were  hidden  by  It  from  our  view*  As 
we  could  not  find  any  place  where  we  could  possibly 
land  our  boat  In  safety,  I  and  two  more  swam  on  shore 
with  bags  tied  round  our  necks  to  hold  the  eggs  In,  and 
the  boat  with  one  of  the  men  lay  ofl;  out  of  the  surf.  I 
should  think  the  ground  occupied  by  these  Urdt  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  call  them)  was  at  least  a  mile  in 
circumference,  covered  in  every  part  with  grasses  and 
reeds,  which  grew  considerably  higher  than  my  head ; 
and  on  every  gentle  ascent,  beginning  from  the  beach, 
on  all  the  large  gray  rocks,  which  occasionally  appeared 
above  this  grass,  sat  perched  groups  of  these  strange  and 
uncouth-looking  creatures ;  but  the  noise  which  rose  up 
from  beneath  baffles  all  description  1  As  our  business 
lay  with  the  noisy  part  of  this  community,  we  quickly 
crept  under  the  grass,  and  commenced  our  plundering 
search,  though  there  needed  none,  so  profuse  was  the 
quantity.  The  scene  altogether  well  merits  a  better 
description  than  I  can  give-— thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  little  two-legged  erect  monsters  hop. 
ping  around  us,  with  voices  very  much  resembling  in 
tone  that  of  the  human ;  all  opening  their  throaU  to- 
gather;  so  thickly  clustered  in  groups,  that  It  was 
almoat  impossible  to  place  the  foot  without  despatching 
one  of  them.  The  shape  of  the  animal,  their  curious 
motions,  and  their  most  extraordinary  voices,  made  me 
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They  feed  upon  fish  ;  and  seldom  come 
ashore,  except  in  the  breeding  season.  As 
the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  abound  with 
a  yariety,  they  seldom  want  food  ;  and  their 
extreme  fatness,  seems  a  proof  of  the  plenty 
in  which  they  live.  They  dive  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  voracious  to  a  great  degree. 
One  of  them,  described  by  Clusius,  though 
but  very  young,  would  swallow  an  entire 
herring  at  a  mouthful,  and  often  three  succes- 
sively before  it  was  appeased.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  this  gluttonous  appetite,  their  flesh 
is  rank  and  fishy;  though  our  sailors  say, 
that  it  1$  pretty  good  eating.  In  some  the 
flesh  is  so  tough,  and  the  feathers  so  thick, 
that  they  stand  the  blow  of  a  scimitar  without 
injury. 

They  are  a  bird  of  society;  and,  especially 
when  they  come  on  shore,  they  are  seen 
drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  upon  ihe  ledge  of 
a  rock,  standing  together  with  the  albatross, 
as  if  in  consultation.  This  is  previous  to 
their  laying,  which  generally  begins,  in  that 
^rt  of  the  world,  in  the  month  of  November. 
Their  preparations  for  laying  are  attended 
with  no  great  trouble,  as  a  small  depression  in 
the  earth,  without  any  other  jiest,  serves  for 
this  purpose.  The  warmth  of  their  feathers 
and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that  the 
progress  of  incubation  is  carried  on  very 
rapidly. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of 
this  bird's  nestling  in  other  countries,  which  I 
can  only  ascribe  to  the  frequent  disturbances 
it  has  received  from  man  or  quadrupeds  in  its 
recesses.     In  some  places,  instead  of  content- 


faocy  myself  la  %  kingdom  of  pfgmies.  The  regularity 
of  their  manDers,  their  lU  sitting  in  exict  rows,  resem- 
bling more  the  order  of  a  camp  than  a  roolteiy  of  noisy 
birds,  delighted  me.  These  creatures  did  not  move 
away  on  our  approach,  but  only  increased  their  uoise, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  displace  them  forcibly  from  their 
nests;  and  this  ejectment  was  not  produced  without- a 
considerable  struggle  on  their  parts ;  and,  being  armed 
with  a' formidable  beak,  it  soon  became  a  scene  of 
desperate  warfare.  We  had  to  take  particular  care  to 
protect  oar  hands  and  legs  from  their  attacks;  and  for 
this  purpose  each  one  had  provided  himself  with  a  short 
stout  club.  The  noise  they  contlnned  to  make  during 
-our  ramble  through  their  territories,  the  sailore  said 
was,  •cover  'em  up,  cover  'em  up.*  And,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  I 
heard  those  words  so  distinctly  repeated,  and  by  such 
various  tones  of  voices,  tlut  several  times  I  started,  and 
expected  to  see  one  of  the  men  at  my  elbow.  Even 
these  little  creatures,  as  well  as  the  monstrous  sea- 
elephant,  appear  to  keep  up  a  continued  warfare  with 
each  other.  As  the  penguins  sit  in  rows,  forming 
regular  lanes  leading  down  to  the  beach,  whenever  one 
of  them  feels  an  inclination  to  refresh  herself  by  a  plunge 
into  the  sea,  she  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the 
whole  Hrteif  every  one  pecking  at  her  as  she  passes 
without  mercy;  and  tboogh  all  are  occupied  in  the 
time  employment,  not  the  smallest  degree  of  friendship 
seems  to  exist ;  and  whenever  we  turned  one  off  her 
nest,  she  was  sure  to  be  thrown  among  foes ;  and,  be- 
sides the  loos  of  her  eggs,  was  invariably  doomed  to  re- 


ing  itself  with  a  superficial  depression  in  die 
earth,  the  penguin  is  found  to  burrow  two  or 
three  yards  deep :  in  other  places  it  is  seen 
to  forsake  the  level,  and  to  clamber  up  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  where  it  lays  its  egg,  and 
hatches  it  in  that  bleak  exposed  situation. 
These  precautions  may  probably  have  been 
taken,  in  consequence  of  dear-bought  experi- 
ence. In  those  places  where  the  bird  fean 
for  her  own  safety,  or  that  of  her  young,  she 
may  providently  provide  against  danger,  bj 
diggii^gj  oi^  ^^^^  hy  climlnng ;  for  bodi 
which  she  is  but  ill  adapted  by  nature,  in 
those  places,  however,  where  the  penguin  has 
had  but  few  visits  from  man,  her  nest  ismadf, 
with  the  most  confident  security,  in  the  middle 
of  some  large  plain,  where  they  are  seen  by 
thousands.  In  that  unguarded  sitnation, 
neither  expecting  nor  fearing  a  poweHvl 
enemy,  they  continue  to  sit  brooding;  tod 
even  when  man  comes  among  them,  have  at 
first  no  apprehension  of  their  danger.  Sone 
of  this  tribe  have  been  called  by  our  seamen, 
th6  Bochy^  from  the  total  insensibility  wkkli 
they  show  when  they  are  sought  to  dieir 
destruction.  But  it  is  not  considered  diit 
these  birds  have  never  been  taught  to  know 
the  dangers  of  a  human  enemy :  it  is  again* 
the  fox  or  the  vulture  that  they  have  learned 
to  defend  themselves ;  but  they  hare  no  ides 
of  injury  from  a  being  so  very  unlike  thdi 
natural  opposers.  The  penguins,  therefore, 
when  our  seamen  first  came  among  then, 
tamely  safiered  themselyes  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  without  even  attempting  an  escape. 
They  have  stood  to  be  shot  at  in  locks,  wiib- 


ceive  a  severe  beathig  and  pecking  from  her  cm* 
panions.  Each  one  lays  three  eggs,  and,  after  a  tine, 
when  the  young  are  strong  enough  to  undertake  Iks 
Journey,  they  go  to  sea,  and  are  not  again  seen  till  thi 
ensuing  spring.  Their  city  is  deserted  of  its  nnmeroui 
inhabitants,  and  quietness  reigns  till  nature  prompts 
their  return  the  following  year,  when  the  same  ndsy 
scene  is  repeated,  as  the  same  flocks  of  birds  retura  t» 
the  spot  where  they  were  hatehed.  Aitsr  raisiog  a 
tremendous  tunuilt  in  this  numerous  odony,  and  sas- 
taining  continued  combat,  we  came  off  victorious,  malt- 
ing capture  of  about  a  thousand  eggs,  resembling  in 
sise,  cotour,  and  transparency  of  shelly  these  of  a  duck ; 
and  the  taking  possession  of  this  immense  quantity  did 
not  occupy  more  than  one  hour,  which  nay  serve  to 
prove  the  incalculable  numbers  of  birds  oollecled  to- 
gether. We  did  not  allow  them  sufficient  tlme^  after 
landing,  to  lay  all  their  eggs;  for,  hMi  the  season  been 
farther  advanced,  and  we  hadibund  three  eggs  in  each 
nest,  the  whole  of  them  might  probably  have  proved 
addled,  the  young  partly  formed,  and  the  eggs  of  no  las 
to  us ;  but  the  whole  of  those  we  took  turned  out  gosd, 
and  had  a  particularly  fine  and  delicate  flavour.  U 
was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  our  beotj 
safo  into  the  beat— so  frail  a  cargo— with  so  trenendcns 
a  surf  running  against  ua.  However,  we  finally  sue 
ceeded,  though  net  without  smashing  a  consideraUe 
number  of  the  eggs."— -fibrJffV  <  Ifmratiife  ^  •  JZai*- 
dtnce  in  Niw  Zealmnd  and  TriiUm  d'Acmnha: 

>  The  Booby  belongs  to  the  pelican  tribe,  acdnot  to 
the  penguins.  ^  j 
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out  offering  to  move,  in  silent  wonder,  till 
every  one  of  their  number  has  been  destroyed. 
Their  attachment  to  their  nests  was  still  more 
powerful ;  for  the  females  tamely  suffered  the 
men  to  approach  and  take  their  eggs  without 
any  resistance.  But  the  experience  of  a  few 
of  those  unfriendly  visits,  has  long  since 
taught  them  to  be  more  upon  their  guard  in 
choosing  their  situations;  or  to  leave  those  re- 
treats where  they  were  so  little  able  to  oppose 
their  invaders. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg ;  and,  in  fre* 
quanted  shores,  is  found  to  burrow  like  a  rab- 
bit :  sometimes  three  or  four  take  possession 
of  one  hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together. 
In  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  nature  has 
made  them  a  retreat,  several  of  this  tribe,  as 
Linnaeus  assures  us,  are  seen  together.  There 
the  females  lay  their  single  egg^  in  a  common 
nest,  and  sit  upon  this,  their  general  posses, 
sion,  by  turns ;  while  one  is  placed  as  a  sen- 
tinei,  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger. 
The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this 
tribe,  ii  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
being  generally  found  bigger  than  that  of  a 
gooae.  But  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in  size,  from  that 
cf  a  Muscovy  duck  to  a  swan,  the  eggs  differ 
in  the  lame  proportion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OP  THE  AUK,  PUFFIN,  AND  OTHER  BIBD8 
OF  THE  PENGUIN  KIND. 

Or  a  size  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but 
with  nearly  the  same  form,  and  exactly  of  the 
aame  appetites  and  manners,  there  is  a  very 
oomerous  tribe.  These  frequent  our  shores, 
uhI,  like  the  penguin,  have  their  legs  placed 
behmd.  They  have  short  wings,  which  are 
not  totally  incapable  of  flight ;  with  round  bills 
for  seizing  their  prey,  which  is  fish.  They 
live  upon  the  water,  in  which  they  are  coiiti- 
noaily  seen  diving;  and  seldom  venture  upon 
land,  except  for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
their  kind. 

The  first  of  this  smaller  tribe  is  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  which  b  nearly  the  size  of 
>  gooae:  it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over 
with  many  strips,  and  differs  from  the  pen- 
gou),  in  being  much  slenderer,  and  more  ele- 
gSQtly  formed.  The  Gray  Speckled  Diver 
^oesnot  exceed  the  size  of  a  Muscovy  duck ; 
»nd,  except  in  size,  greatly  resembles  the 
fonner.  The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the 
islands  of  St  Kilda,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
penguin  in  size  and  colour :  it  is  smaller  than 
a^Qck;  and  the  whole  of  the  breast  and  belly, 
..M  far  as  the  middle  of  tlie  throat,  is  white. 


The  Guillemot  is  about  the  same  size  ;  it  dif 
fers  from  the  auk,  in  having  a  longer,  a  slen 
derer,  and  a  straigbter  bill.  The  Scarlet. 
Throated  Diver  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
name  ;  and  the  Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  is  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  birds  we  know.^ 


1  T»«  Onat  Northern  Dher,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig. 
41.)  which  is  the  principal  of  the  aulc  tribe,  is  nearljr 
thrM  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  female  is  less 
than  the  male.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the  northeni  seas, 
and  is  common  on  some  of  the  cossts  of  Scotland. 

Most  people,  who  have  exercised  any  degree  of  ob« 
servatioo,  know  that  the  summing  of  birds  ii  nothing 
more  than  a  walking  in  the  ^nXety  where  one  foot  sue* 
ceeds  the  other,  as  on  the  land.  '*  But  no  one,  as  hr 
as  I  am  aware,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  White,  **  has  re- 
marked, that  diving  fowls,  while  under  water,  impel 
and  row  themselves  forward  by  a  motion  of  their  wings, 
as  well  as  by  the  Impulse  of  their  feet ;  yet  such  is  really 
the  case,  as  any  one  may  easily  be  convinced  who  will 
observe  ducks  when  hunted  by  dogs  in  a  clear  pond. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  any  one  has  given  a  reason  why  the 
winffs  of  diving  fowls  are  placed  so  forward;  doubtless 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in  flying, 
since  that  position  certainly  impedes  it ;  but  probably  for 
the  increase  of  their  motion  under  water,  by  the  use  of 
four  oars  instead  of  two  :  and  were  the  wings  and  feet 
nearer  together,  as  in  land  birds,  they  would,  when  in 
action,  rather  hinder  than  assist  one  another." 

Tke  Speckled  Diver  Is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other. 

The  Greta  Auk.  (See  Plate  XX.  fig.  38.)— This 
bird  inhabits  Europe  and  America;  is  three  feet  in 
length :  is  veiy  timid  ;  it  has  not  the  power  of  flying  ; 
its  food  is  chiefly  fishes.  The  wings  are  so  short  as  to 
appear  as  only  rudiments ;  secondary  quill  feathers  tipt 
with  white ;  the  legs  are  black.  Ito  egg  is  six  inches 
long,  and  white,  with  purplish  lines  and  spots.  Tke 
Little  j4uk  also  iuhabiu  Europe  and  America,  and  mea- 
sures nine  inches  in  length. 

The  OuUlemol  is  about  the  sise  of  a  common  duck. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  a  black.  These  are  simple  birds,  and  easily 
taken.  They  generally  join  company  with  other  birds, 
and  breed  on  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  steep  clifls  in 
the  Isle  €X  Man ;  and  likewise  in  Cornwall ;  on  Pries- 
holm  Istend,  near  Beaumaris,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey; 
also  on  the  Fern  Islands,  near  Northumberland:  and  the 
clifls  about  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  several  other 
places  in  England.  They  lay  exceeding  large  eggs, 
being  full  three  Inches  long,  blunt  at  the  one  end,  sharp 
at  the  other,  of  a  sort  of  bluish  colour,  spotted  generally 
with  some  black  spots  or  strokes.  (For  little  Guillemot, 
see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  S3.) 

The  Black  GuOemot ^The  length  of  the  blark  Guil- 

lemot  is  about  fourteen  inches,  breadth  twenty.two,  and 
its  weight  fourteen  ounces.  These  birds  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  north  sea,  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  the  Feroe  isles;  and  when  the  winter 
sets  in,  they  migrate  southward  along  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  where  some  of  them  remain  and 
breed.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  deep  crevices  of  rocks 
which  overhang  the  sea:  the  eggs  are  (tf  a  gray  colour. 
Some  ornithologists  assert,  that  the  female  lays  only 
one  :  others,  that  she  lays  two.  They  fly  commonly  in 
pairs,  and  so  low  that  they  raise  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
the  flapping  of  their  narrow  wings.  The  Greenlanders 
eat  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  and  use  its  skin  for  clothing, 
and  the  legs  as  a  bait  for  their  fishing-lines.  Ray,  Al- 
bin,  Willoughby,  and  Edwards  have  named  it  the  Green- 
land dove,  or  sea-turtle,  in  the  Orkneys  it  Is  called 
the  tyste. 

The  Grebee  belong  to  this  family  of  birds.    They  are 
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Words  cannot  easily  describe  the  form  of 
the  bill  of  the  puffin,  which  differs  so  greatly 
from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  beak  of  this  ^d-looking  animal. 
The  bill  is  flat ;  bat,  very  different  from  that 
of  a  ducky  its  edge  is  upwards :  it  is  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a  sharp 
point,  the  upper  chap  bent  a  little  downward, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  head ;  and  a  certain 
callous  substance  encompassing  its  base,  as  in 
parrots.  It  is  of  two  colours;  ash-coloured 
near  the  base,  and  red  towards  the  point.  It 
has  three  furrows  or  grooves  impressed  in  it; 
one  in  the  livid  part,  two  in  the  red.  The 
eyea  are  fenced  with  a  protuberant  skin,  of  a 
livid  colour ;  and  they  are  gray  or  ash.col. 
oured.  These  are  marks  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish this  bird  by;  but  its  value  to  those 
m  whose  vicinity  it  breeds,  renders  it  still 
more  an  object  of  curiosity. 

The  puffin,  (see  Plate  XX.  fig.  9.)  like 
all  the  rest  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  thrown 
so  far  back,  that  it  can  hardly  move  without 
tumbling.  This  makes  it  rise  with  difficulty, 
and  subject  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon 
the  wing  :  but  as  it  is  a  small  bird,  not  much 
bigger  than  a  pigeon,  when  it  once  rises,  it 
can  continue  its  flight  with  great  celerity. 


not  web-footed,  out  the  toes  are  enlarged  as  in  the  coots. 
They  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  and  build  in  the  rushes. 
Their  plumage,  which  changes  much  with  age,  is  used 
frequently  by  furriers.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  OreHed  GrtU. 


This  is  one  of  the  lai^pest  of  the  genus,  and  is  an  in- 
digenous species,  breeding  annually  on  the  pools  amidst 
the  fens,  on  the  moors  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
on  a  few  of  the  northern  Scottish  lakes.  During  the 
winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  frozen,  it  retires  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  the 
If  ne  of  sea-coast,  where  it  obtains  the  necessary  supply 
of  fish  and  small  cnistareous  animals,  which  constitute 
its  principal  food.  Being  upwards  of  three  years  in  ac 
quiring  maturity,  or  at  least  the  full  development  of  the 
friese  that  surrounds  the  neck  and  the  occipital  tufts,  it 
is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  young  or  im. 
perfect  state  of  plumage,  than  in  that  of  the  adult ;  and 
out  of  more  than  a  dozen  specimens,  which  have  at  dif. 
ferent  times  come  under  my  observation,  not  one  bad 


Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  nest  t 
but  lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  or  in  holes  under  ground  near  the  shore. 
They  chiefly  choose  the  latter  situation  ;  for 
the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  gruillemot,  and  the 
rest,  cannot  easily  rise  to  the  nest  when  in  t 
loftv  situation.  Many  are  the  attempts  these 
birds  are  seen  to  make  to  fly  up  to  those  nests 
which  are  so  high  above  the  surface.  Inren- 
dering  them  inaccessible  to  mankind,  they 
often  render  them  almost  inaccessible  to  thero- 
selves.  They  are  frequently  obliged  to  make 
three  or  four  efforts,  before  they  can  come  at 
the  place  of  incubation.  For  this  reason,  the 
auk  and  guillemot,  when  they  have  once  laid 
their  single  egg,  which  is  extremely  large  for 
the  size, seldom  forsake  it  until  it  is  excluded. 
The  male,  who  is  better  furnished  for  flight, 
feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ;  and  so 
bare  is  the  place  where  she  sits,  that  the  egg 
would  often  roll  down  from  the  rock,  did  iiot 
the  body  of  the  bird  supp«irt  it. 

But  the  puffin  seldom  chooses  these  inac- 
cessible and  troublesome  heights  for  its  sitoa. 
tion.  Relying  on  its  courage  and  the  strength 
of  its  bill,  with  which  it  bites  most  terribly, 
it  either  makes  or  finds  a  bole  in  the  ground, 
where  to  lay  and  bring  forth  its  young.  All 
the  winter  these  birds,  like  the  rest,  are  ab. 


attained  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Crene<( 
Grebe.  In  this  immature  state  it  was  long  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  species,  and  as  such  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  T^tpet  Grtbe,  adopted  hum  the  use  to  whidi 
the  soft  and  silky  plumage  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
was  oHen  applied.  When  swimming,  it  moves  very 
rapidly,  and,  from  the  flatness  of  iU  body,  exhibits  little 
more  than  the  head  and  neck  above  the  water.  It  dives 
with  remarkable  quickness,  and  is  able  to  avoid  the  sliot 
from  a  fowling-piece  fired  by  flint  and  steel,  though  it 
cannot  so  easily  escape  from  the  sudden  inflsmniailon 
of  the  percussion-lock.  Its  progress  when  below  the  sur- 
face, which  (as  in  otner  diving  birds)  is  performed  hy  aii 
action  of  the  wings  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  flyin|^.  Is 
so  speedy,  as  frequently  to  bafBe  the  pursuit  of  s  well- 
managed  boat,  and  a  stretch  of  200  jrards  Is  someiimes 
made,  before  it  rises  again  to  breathe :  and  this  act  of 
respiration,  before  the  bird  becomes  fatigued  by  continued 
pursuit,  is  commonly  eflected  by  merely  raising  the  bead 
above  water.  It  rarely  flies,  according  to  Temminck, 
even  making  its  migrations  by  swimming,  whidi, 
however,  cannot  always  be  the  case,  as  It  is  sometinaes 
found  on  Isolated  pieces  of  water,  where  it  could  not 
arrive  unless  by  the  use  of  its  wings ;  and  these,  though 
short,  are  not  comparatively  smaller  than  in  some  other 
species  that  are  known  to  fly  occasionally.  Upon  the 
continental  parts  of  Europe  It  is  abundant,  particularly 
in  Holland  and  certain  districts  of  Germany.  It  is  also 
kno«im  in  America,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Fauna 
Americas  Borealis,  as  having  been  killed  by  Dr  Richard- 
son upon  the  Satkattkewan. — It  breeds  in  the  fresh 
water,  amidst  reeds,  and  other  rank  herbage,  and  the 
nest,  which  is  very  large  and  floats  on  the  surface,  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  roots,  flags, 
stems  of  water-lily,  &c.  The  egg!«,  three  or  four  in 
number,  are  of  a  greenish-white,  in  size  rather  bigger 
than  those  of  a  Teal.  The  young,  when  first  excluded, 
are  clothed  In  a  parti-coloured  down  of  reddish-brown 
and  grayish-white,  and  are  assiduously  attended  by  the 
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sent ;  Tifliting  regions  too  remote  for  discovery. 
At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  come  over  a  troop  of  their  spies  or 
barbinffers,  that  stay  two  or  three  days,  as  it 
were  w  view  and  search  out  for  their  former 
situations,  and  see  whether  all  be  well.  This 
done,  they  once  more  depart ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  return  again  with  the 
whole  army  of  their  companions.  But  if  the 
season  happens  to  be  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous, and  the  sea  troubled,  the  unfortunate 
voyagers  undergo  incredible  hardships:  and 
they  are  found,  by  hundreds,  cast  away  upon 
the  shores,  lean  and  perished  with  famine.' 
It  ia  most  probable,  therefore,  that  this  voyage 
is  performed  more  on  the  water  than  in  the 
air  ;  and  as  they  cannot  fish  in  stormy  wea. 
ther,  their  strength  is  exhausted  before  they 
can  arrive  at  their  wished-for  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding, 
which  always  happens  a  few  days  after  its 
arrival,  begins  to  scrape  up  a  hole  in  the 
ground  not  far  from  the  shore ;  and  when  it 
has  some  way  penetrated  the  earth,  it  then 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and 
claws  thus  burrows  inward,  till  it  has  dug  a 
hole  with  several  windings  and  tumines,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  seeks 
to  dig  under  a  stone,  where  it  expects  the 
greatest  security.  In  this  fortified  retreat  it 
lays  one  egg  ;  which  though  the  bird  be  not 
much  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  is  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the 
parent's  industry  and  courage  is  incredible. 
Few  birds  or  beasts  will  venture  to  attack 
them  in  their  retreats.  When  the  great  sea- 
raven,  as  Jacobson  informs  us,  comes  to  take 
away  their  young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppose 
him.  Their  meeting  afibrds  a  most  singular 
combat  As  soon  as  the  raven  approaches, 
the  puffin  catcher  him  under  the  tnroat  with 
its  beak,  and  sticks  its  claws  into  its  breast, 
which  makes  the  raven,  with  a  loud  scream- 
ing,  attempt  to  get  away  ;  but  the  little  bird 
still  holds  fast  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him 
go  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea.  where  they 
drop  down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned; 
yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  successful; 
and,  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its 
hole,  devours  both  the  parent  and  its  family. 

But  were  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 
immorality  in  irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is 
justly  a  sufi*erer  from  invasion,  as  it  is  often 
Itself  one  of  the  most  terrible  invaders.  Near 
the  isle  of  Anglesev,  in  an  islet  called 
Priesholm,  their  flocks  may  be  compared, 
for  multitude,  to  swarms  of  bees.     In  another 

parent,  who  procures  food  for  them,  and,  according  to 

Pennant,  has  often  been  observed  to  feed  them  with 

smaU  eels.     For  Homed  Grebe,  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  18. 

1   WiUoufhby't  Omith.  p.  320. 


islet,  called  Uie  Calf  of  Man,  a  bird  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  difl*erent  species,  is  seen  in 
great  abundance.  In  both  places,  numbers 
of  rabbits  are  found  to  breed ;  but  the  puffin, 
unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a 
hole,  when  there  is  one  ready  made,  dispos- 
sesses the  rabbits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  de- 
stroys their  young.  It  is  in  these  unjustly 
acquired  retreats  that  the  young  puffins  are 
found  in  great  numbers,  and  become  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  natives  of  the 
place.  The  old  ones  (I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  Manks  puffin)  early  in  the  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  leave  their  nests  and  young, 
and  even  the  island,  nor  do  they  return  till 
night-fall.  All  this  time  they  are  diligently 
employed  in  iishing  for  their  young  ;  so  that 
their  retreats  on  land,  which  in  the  morning 
were  loud  and  clamorous,  are  now  still  and 
quiet,  with  not  a  wing  stirring  till  the  approach 
of  dusk,  when  their  screams  once  more  an- 
nounce their  return.  Whatever  fish,  or  other 
food,  they  have  procured  in  the  day,  by  night 
begins  to  sufier  a  kind  of  half  digestion,  and 
is  reduced  to  an  oily  matter,  which  is  ejected 
from  the  stomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the 
mouth  of  the  young.  By  this  they  are  nour- 
ished,.and  become  fat  to  an  amazing  degree. 
When  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  growth, 
they  who  are  intrusted  by  the  lord  of  the 
island,  draw  them  from  their  holes;  and,  that 
they  may  more  readily  keep  an  account  of  the 
number  they  take,  cut  off  one  foot  as  a  token. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excessively  rank,  as 
they  feed  upon  fish,  especially  sprats,  and 
sea-weed;  however,  when  they  are  pickled 
and  preserved  with  spices,  they  are  admired 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  high  eating.  We 
are  told,  that  formerly  their  flesh  was  allowed 
by  the  church  on  Lenten  days.  They  were, 
at  that  time,  also  taken  by  ferrets,  as  we  do 
rabbits.  At  present,  they  are  either  dug  out, 
or  drawn  out,  from  their  burrows,  with  a 
hooked  stick.  They  bite  extremely  hard,  and 
keep  such  fast  hold  of  whatsoever  they  seize 
upon,  as  not  to  be  easily  disengaged.  Their 
noise,  when  taken,  is  very  disagreeable, 
being  like  the  efforts  of  a  dumb  person  at- 
tempting to  speak. 

The  constant  depredation  which  these  birds 
annually  suffer,  does  not  in  the  least  seem  to 
intimidate  them,  or  drive  them  away;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  people  say,  the  nest  must  be 
robbed  or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no 
longer.  All  birds  of  this  kind  lay  but  one 
c^g ;  yet  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another,  and  so  on  to  a  third ;  which  seems  to 
imply,  that  robbing  their  nests  does  not  much 
intimidate  them  from  laying  again.  Those, 
however,  whose  nests  have  been  thus  de. 
stroyed,  are  often  too  late  in  bringing  up  their 
young ;  who,  if  they  be  not  fledged  and  pre. 
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pared  for  migration  when  all  the  rest  depart, 
are  left  at  land  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
August  the  whole  tribe  is  seen  to  take  leave 
of  their  summer  residence;  nor  are  thej  ob- 
served any  more  till  the  return  of  the  ensuing 
spring.  It  is  probable  that  they  sail  awaj  to 
more  southern  regions,  as  our  mariners  fre- 
quently see  myriads  of  water.fowl  upon  their 
return,  and  steering  usually  to  the  north. 
Indeed  the  coldest  countries  seem  to  be  their 
most  favoured  retreats;  and  the  number  of 
water.fowl  is  much  greater  in  those  colder 
climates  than  in  the  warmer  regions  near  the 
line.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  abounds  in 
their  bodies,  serves  as  a  defence  against  cold, 
and  preserves  them  in  vigour  against  its 
severity;  but  the  same  provision  of  oil  is 
rather  detrimental  in  warm  countries,  as  it 
turns  rancid,  and  many  of  them  die  of  dis- 
orders which  arise  from  its  putrefaction.  In 
general,  however,  water.fowl  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  of  no  climate ;  the  element  upon 
which  they  live  being  their  proper  residence. 
They  necessarily  spend  a  few  months  of 
summer  upon  land,  to  bring  up  their  young; 
but  the  rest  of  their  time  is  probably  consumed 
in  their  migrations,  or  near  some  unknown 
coasts,  where  their  provision  of  fish  is  found 
in  greatest  abundance. 

Before  I  go  to  the  third  general  division 
of  water.fowls,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  there  is  one  species  of  round- 
billed  water.fowl  that  does  not  properly  lie 
within  any  of  the  former  distributions.  This 
is  the  Gooseander  ;^  a  bird  with  the  body  and 

1  This  if  the  largest  of  the  Auk  kind,  weighing  about 
foiur  pounds.     It  seldom  makes  Its  appearance  to  the 


more  southern  districts  of  the  countiy,  except  fn  winters 
attended  by  long  continued  frost;  but  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  In  the  Orknejrs  and  other  Scottish 
islands,  it  is  a  permanent  resident;  finding  subsistence 
throughout  the  year  eitlier  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  of 
the  interior,  or  (when  these  are  frozen)  in  the  deep  in- 
dentations of  the  coast,  formed  by  the  saline  lochs,  so 
numerous  in  that  pan  oi  the  kingdom*  It  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  arctic  regions  of  both  the 
ancient  and  new  worlds.  In  Eiut>pe,  during  its  equa- 
torial migration,  it  visits  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  even  more  southern  countries:  and  Wilson  men. 
lions  it  as  a  well  known  winter  visitant  upon  the  coasts, 
lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
summer  the  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to  high 
latitudes,  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction ;  and  at  that 
time  they  are  found  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe.     In  Asia,  they  visit  Siberia, 


wings  shaped  like  those  of  the  penguin  kind, 
but  with  legs  not  hid  in  the  belly.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  bill, 
which  is  round,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
toothed,  both  upper  and  under  chap,  fike  a 
saw.  Its  colours  are  various  and  beautiful; 
however,  its  manners  and  appetites  entirely 
resemble  those  of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon 
fish,  for  which  it  dives ;  and  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the 
cormorant  It  seems  to  form  the  shade  be- 
tween  the  penguin  and  the  goose  kind ;  hav- 
ing a  round  bill  like  the  one;  and  uiiem. 
barrassed  legs,  like  the  other.  In  the  shape 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  it  resembles  them 
both. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  0008E  KIND,  PBOFEBLT 
SO  CAIXED. 

Thb  Swan,  the  Goose,  and  the  Dock,  are 
leaders  of  a  numerous,  useful,  and  beautiful 
tribe  of  birds,  that  we  have  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  have  taught  to  live  in 
dependence  about  us.  To  describe  any  of 
these,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  definitions 
usually  are  when  given  of  things  with  which 
we  are  already  well  acquainted     There  are 

Kamtschatka,  &c.,  and  In  America,  during  the  abore 
period,  they  are  distributed  through  the  fur  cxiimtries  ol 
that  vast  contbient.  The  nest  is  constructed  (near  to 
the  edge  of  the  water)  of  a  mass  of  grass,  roots,  and 
other  materials,  mixed  and  lined  with  down.  It  is 
placed  sometimes  among  stones  or  other  dlsMr,  and 
sometimes  in  the  long  grass,  or  under  the  cover  «f 
bushes,  and  (when  the  locality  affords  them)  in  the 
stumps  or  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  The  eggs  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  number,  of  a  cream*yellow  colour; 
and  their  form  is  a  long  oval,  both  ends  being  equally 
obtu^. 

The  gooseander,  except  when  en  wing,  is  slmost 
always  seen  upon  the  water,  being  unable  to  make  mnj 
great  progress  on  land,  In  consequence  of  the  backward 
position  of  the  legs,  and  the  slight  degree  of  freedom 
that  the  tibisB  possess  from  their  sit;uatioo  within  the 
Integtnnents  of  the  abdomen.  Its  activi^,  however,  in 
the  former  element,  makes  ample  amends  for  this 
deficiency.  In  swimming,  the  body,  from  its  broad 
and  flattened  shape,  is  deeply  sunk  in  the  water,  having 
the  head,  neck,  and  back  only  visible.  It  is  an  excel, 
lent  diver,  with  the  power  of  remaining  for  a  long  time 
submerged,  and  making  Its  way  with  great  rapidity 
beneath  the  surface.  In  this  manner  its  food  is  ob- 
tained, consisting  entirely  of  fish;  and  which,  when 
once  seized,  are  securely  held  in  its  serrated  bill.  It 
rises  with  difllculty,  or  at  least  with  much  apparent 
exertion,  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  when  onco 
iairiy  on  wing.  Its  flight  is  not  only  swia,  hut  can  be 
sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  By  earlier  writers, 
the  females  and  young  males  (which  resemble  that  sex 
for  upwards  of  a  year)  were  considered  and  described  as 
a  distinct  species. 
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few  that  have  not  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
them,  and  whose  ideas  woold  not  anticipate 
our  description.  But,  though  nothing  be  so 
easy  as  to  distinguish  these  in  general  from 
each  other,  yet  the  largest  of  the  duck  kind 
approach  the  goose  so  nearly,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  mark  the  distinctions. 

The  marks  of  the  goose  are,  a  bigger  body, 
large  wings,  a  longer  neck,  a  white  ring 
above  the  rump,  a  bill  thicker  at  the  base, 
slenderer  towards  the  tip,  with  shorter  legs 
placed  more  forward  on  the  body.  They 
both  have  a  waddling  walk;  but  the  duck 
from  the  position  of  its  legs,  has  it  in  a  greater 
degree.  By  these  marks,  these  similar  tribes 
may  be  known  asunder;  and  though  the 
dvLck  ^uld  be  found  to  equal  the  goose  in 
sixe,  which  scnnetimes  happens,  yet  there  are 
still  other  sufficient  distinctions. 

Bat  they  all  agree  in  many  particulars; 
and  have  a  nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than 
the  neighbouring  kinds  in  any  other  depart- 
ment. Their  having  been  tamed  has  pro- 
duced alterations  in  each,  by  which  they 
differ  as  much  from  the  wild  ones  of  their 
respective  kinds,  as  they  do  among  them- 
selves.  There  is  nearly  as  much  difference 
between  the  wild  and  the  fame  duck,  as  be- 
tween some  sorts  of  the  duck  and  the  goose ; 
but  still  the  characteristics  of  the  kind  are 
stnmgly  marked  and  obvious ;  and  this  tribe 
can  never  be  mistaken. 

The  bill  is  the  first  great  obvioas  distinc- 
tion of  the  goose  kind  from  all  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  In  other  birds,  it  is  round  and  wedge- 
like, or  crooked  at  the  end.  *  In  all  the  goose- 
kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  mantling 
weeds  that  stand  on  the  surface.  The  bills 
of  other  birds  are  made  of  a  homy  substance 
throughout ;  these  have  their  inoffensive  bills 
ffaeathed  with  a  skin  which  covers  them  all 
over.  The  bill  of  every  other  bird  seems,  in 
some  measure,  formed  for  piercing  or  tearing ; 
theirs  are  only  fitted  for  shovelling  up  their 
food,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetf^le  kind. 

Though  these  birds  do  not  reject  animal 
food  when  offered  them,  yet  they  can  content- 
edly subsist  upon  vegetables,  and  seldom  seek 
any  other.  They  are  easily  provided  for ; 
wherever  there  is  water,  there  seems  to  be 
plenty.  All  the  other  web-footed  tribes  are 
continually  voracious,  continually  preying. 
These  lead  more  harmless  lives :  the  weeds 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  insects  at 
the  bottom,  the  grass  by  the  bank,  or  the 
fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated  grounds,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  easy  appetites  ;  yet 
these,  like  every  other  animal,  will  not  reject 
flesh,  if  properly  prepared  for  them;  it  is 
sufficient  praise  to  them  that  they  do  not 
eagerly  pursue  it 


As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  so  their 
fecundity  is  in  proportion.  We  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  observe,  that  all  the 
predatory  tribes,  whether  of  birds  or  quadru- 
peds, are  barren  and  unfruitful.  We  have 
seen  the  lion  with  its  two  cubs;  the  eagle 
with  the  same  number ;  and  the  penguin  with 
even  but  one.  Nature  that  has  suppHed  them 
with  powers  of  destruction,  has  denied  them 
fertility.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  these 
harmless  animals  I  am  describing.  They 
seem  formed  to  fill  up  the  chasms  in  animated 
nature,  caused  by  the  voraciousness  of  others. 
They  breed  in  great  abundance,  and  lead  their 
young  to  the  pool  the  instant  they  are  ex- 
cluded. 

As  their  food  is  simple,  so  their  flesh  is 
nourishing  and  wholesome.  The  swan  was 
considered  as  a  high  delicacy  among  the  an- 
cients ;  the  goose  was  abstained  from  as  totally 
indigestible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted 
tastes ;  the  goose  is  now  become  the  favourite ; 
and  the  swan  is  seldom  brought  to  table,  un- 
less for  the  purpose  of  ostentation.  But  at 
all  tiflies  the  flesh  of  the  duck  was  in  high 
esteem ;  the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly 
of  it  than  we  do.  We  are  contented  to  eat  it 
as  a  delicacy ;  they  also  considered  it  as  a  medi. 
cine ;  and  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  Cato  kept 
bis  whole  family  in  health,  by  feeding  them 
with  duck  whenever  they  threatened  to  be 
out  of  order. 

These  qualities,  of  great  fecundity,  easy 
sustenance,  and  wholesome  nourishment,  have 
been  found  so  considerable  as  to  induce  man 
to  take  these  birds  from  a  state  of  nature,  and 
render  them  domestic.  How  long  they  have 
been  thus  dependents  upon  his  pleasure  is  not 
known ;  for,  from  the  earliest  accounts,  they 
were  considered  as  familiars  about  him.  The 
time  must  have  been  very  remote  ;  for  there 
have  been  many  changes  wrought  in  their 
colours,  their  figures,  and  even  their  internal 
parts,  by  human  cultivation.  The  different 
kinds  of  these  birds,  in  a  wild  state,  are  sim- 
pie  in  their  colourings ;  when  one  has  seen  a 
wild  goose  or  a  dock,  a  desc-ription  of  its 
plumage  will,  to  a  feather,  exactly  correspond 
with  mat  of  any  other.  But  in  the  tame 
kinds,  no  two  of  any  species  are  exactly  alike. 
Different  in  their  size,  their  colours,  and  fre- 
quently in  their  general  form,  they  seem  the 
mere  creatures  of  art ;  and  having  been  so 
bng  dependent  upon  man  for  support,  (hey 
seem  to  assume  forms  entirely  suited  to  his 
pleasures  or  necessities. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  TUB  SWAN,  TAM£  AND  WILD.^ 

No  bird  makes  a  more  indifferent  figure 
open  land,  or  a  more  beautiful  one  in  the 


1  The  extenaire  ftmiljr  of  Swimming  Birds  to  which 
these  noble  ornaments  of  our  rivers  and  lalies  belong, 
are  at  once  characterized  by  their  straight  broad  bills, 
clothed  with  a  continuation  of  the  common  epidermis 
histead  of  the  usual  homy  corering,  and  armed  at  the 
edges  with  a  regular  series  of  laminated  teeth.  Their 
wings  are  of  moderate  length;  their  legs  short;  and 
their  feet  divided  into  four  toes,  the  three  auterior 
united  throughout  by  a  palmated  expansion,  and  the 
posterior  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  rather  than  of 
the  sea  ;  and  subsist  more  upon  vegetable  than  animal 
substances. 

In  the  Linnean  system  of  classification  the  great 
migority  of  these  birds  were  referred  to  a  single  genus, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Anas,  derived  originally  from 
the  common  duck,  and  extended  from  it  to  the  whole  of 
its  tribe.  But  the  vast  number  of  species  thus  brought 
together,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  determining 
any  unl&nown  bird  that  might  be  referable  to  the  group, 
long  since  suggested  the  expediency  of  its  dismember- 
ment, and  the  formation  of  smaller  and  more  manage- 
able subdivisions.  Many  naturalists,  from  Ray  down 
to  the  present  time,  have  attempted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  simplify  by  these  means  the  study  of  the 
most  interesting  family  among  our  water-fowl;  but 
several  of  the  divisions  that  have  been  established 
among  them  rest  upon  such  apparently  trivial  charac- 
ters, that  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  them 
in  their  fullest  extent.  There  are  some,  however, 
such  as  the  swans,  the  geese,  and  the  ducks,  so  strik- 
ingly  distinguished,  as  to  have  been  sepsirated,  in 
popular  nomendature,  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  this 
separation  being  confirmed  by  tangible  characters,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  founded  upon  just  and 
iuiAcient  principles. 

Of  the  characters  by  which  the  swans  are  distin. 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  extreme  length  of  their  necks;  the  oval  shape 
of  their  nostrils,  which  are  placed  about  the  middle  of 
their  bill;  the  nakedness  of  their  cheeks;  the  equal 
breadth  of  their  bills  throughout;  the  great  depth  of 
that  organ  at  the  base,  where  the  vertical  considerably 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter;  and  the  position  of 
their  legs  behind  the  centre  of  gravity.  They  are  by 
fer  the  largest  species  of  the  family;  and  there  are  very 
few  birds  that  exceed  them  in  magnitude.  They  live 
almost  constantly  upon  the  water,  preferring  the  larger 
streams  and  open  lakes;  and  feed  chiefly  upon  aquatic 
plants,  the  routs  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  by 
means  of  their  tong  necks,  for  they  rarely  if  ever  plunge 
the  whole  of  their  bodies  beneath  the  surface.  They 
also  devour  frogs  and  insects,  and  occasionally,  it  is  said, 
even  fishes;  but  this  last  assertion  is  contradicted  by 
almost  eveiy  observer  who  has  attended  particularly  to 
their  habits,  and  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  fact 
that  the  fish-ponds  to  which  tliey  are  sometimes  confined 
do  not  appear  to  sufier  the  smallest  diminutioo  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  from  the  presence  of  these 
inofifensive  birds.  We  are  moreover  informed  by  Mr 
Yarrell  that  he  has  never  found  in  the  stomachs  of  any 
of  the  numerous  individuals  dissected  by  him  the  least 
vestige  of  such  a  diet.  In  their  habits  they  are  as 
peaceable  as  they  are  msjestio  in  form,  elegant  in  atti« 
tade,  gneefiil  in  their  motions,  and,  in  the  two  species 


water,  than  the  swan.  When  it  asoends  froa 
its  favourite  element,  its  motions  are  awkward, 
and  its  neck  is  stretched  forward  with  an  air 
of  stupidity;  but  when  it  is  seen  smoothly 
sailing  along  the  water,  commanding  a  thou, 
sand  graceful  attitudes,  moving  at  pleasure 
without  the  smallest  effort ;  ''  when  it  proudly 

that  are  most  commonly  known  to  us,  uuniUled  in  lbs 
purity  of  their  white  and  glossy  plumage. 

Of  these  species  that  which  is  known,  Empnpcrlf 
with  reference  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  ipdividmli 
that  compose  it,  as  the  tamo  swan,  is  probaUy  ths 
most  common,  being  found  in  a  state  of  domesticati« 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  northem  hewiiphsw. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  met  with  in  almost  eveiy  ctntbj 
of  Europe,  especially  towards  the  east,  and  is  paitiea- 
larly  abundant  in  Siberia,  its  distinguishing  charKlcff 
are  found  chiefly  in  iU  bill,  which  is  thnK^^lwiBt  of  m 
orange  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  edges  of  the  nse- 
dibles,  the  slight  hook  at  the  extremity,  the  nostril^ 
and  the  naked  spaces  extending  from  the  base  tovraidi 
the  eyes,  all  of  which  are  black.  A  large  precnberuice, 
also  of  a  deep  bhbck,  surmounts  the  base  of  the  bili; 
the  iris  is  brown;  and  the  legs  Uack,  with  a  tings  d 
red.  All  the  plumage^  without  exception.  In  the  BdeS 
bird,  is  dT  the  purest  white.  In  length  the  full  growa 
male  measures  upwards  uf  five  feet,  and  mose  thas 
eight  in  the  expanse  of  its  wbgs,  which  rsach,  whea 
closed,  along  two>thlrds  of  the  tail.  Its  wei^  is 
usually  about  twenty  pounds,  but  it  sometimes  altihn 
five  and  twenty  or  even  thirty;  and  those  which  ia. 
habit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  are  sak)  ts 
reach  a  still  more  enormous  siae.  The  female  is  istkr 
smaller  than  the  male ;  her  bill  is  curmoimted  bf  i 
smaller  protuberance ;  and  her  neck  is  somewhat  man 
slender.  When  first  hatched  the  young  are  of  a  datkf 
gray,  with  lead-coloured  bill  and  legs ;  in  the  aeeoei 
year  their  plumage  becomes  lighter,  and  their  bill  and 
legs  assume  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  in  the  third  year  they 
put  on  the  adult  plumage  and  colouring  of  the  naked 
parts* 

The  wild  birds  of  this  species,  like  most  of  th«  vtatsr. 
fowl,  are  migratory  in  their  habits.  In  the  tempcxils 
regions  of  Europe  they  begin  to  absent  themselves  ia 
October,  and  return  towards  the  end  of  March  to  tbe 
quarters  which  they  occupied  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  when  the  winter  is  not  particularly  severe,  they 
frequently  remahi  through  it,  seeking  for  shelter  eraoog 
the  dams  and  sluices  (2  the  rivers,  and  returning  to 
their  former  quarters  at  the  breaking  of  the  frosL  To 
protect  the  tame  birds  from  the  severity  of  the  season, 
it  is  usual  to  drive  them  into  the  same  houses  with  ths 
ducks  and  geese;  but  in  such  strict  confinement  they 
entirely  lose  their  spirits,  become  melancholy  and  dis- 
eased, and  are  constantly  making  attempts  to  escq^ 
It  is  much  bettor,  whenever  it  is  possible,  both  with 
them  and  with  the  commoner  species  of  water-ibwi,  to 
leave  them  at  liberty  upon  a  piece  of  water,  which,  if 
their  number  is  at  all  considerable,  they  will  always 
keep  open  by  their  continual  motion,  without  any  risk 
of  freezing  their  feet.  Swans  Icept  in  this  manner  dnr* 
Ing  the  winter  are  generally  in  much  bettor  condition 
at  the  return  of  spring  than  those  which  have  been  eon- 
fined  to  the  house. 

The  females  choose  for  their  nesting-plaoe  the  leait 
frequented  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  riven  or  lakes 
which  they  inhabit,  and  build  thehr  nesto  in  the  mdesC 
manner  of  twigs  and  reeds,  lined  with  a  comfortable 
coating  of  their  breast  feathers.  They  lay  six  or  eight 
grayish  eggs,  and  sit  for  five  weeks,  generally  in  April 
and  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  hatched, 
they  are  carried  by  both  parento  to  the  water,  and  for 
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row*  in  state,**  as  Milton  has  it»  ^  with  arched 
neck,  between  its  white  wings  mantling," 
there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  figure  in  all 
nature.     In  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  there 


two  or  threo  weeks  afterwards  are  borne  upon  their 
backs,  or  placed  for  shelter  and  warmth  beneath  their 
wings.  The  attentions  of  the  parent  birds  are  con. 
tiniMd  until  the  next  pairing  season,  when  the  old  males 
drive  tho  young  from  their  society,  and  citaipel  them  to 
shift  for  themselves.  To  prevent  the  tame  ones  from 
flying  away,  it  is  necessary  eveiy  year  to  clip  their  quill- 
feathers  *,  and  this  mutilation  seems  to  deprive  them  not 
only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  desire,  to  regain  their 
liberty.  They  accustom  themselves  with  ease  to  the 
socMgr  of  man,  and  seam  even  to  become  attached  to 
him,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  with  which 
they  are  erery  where  treated,  and  the  peculiar  privileges 
which  they  ei^oy  at  his  hands.  Besides  their  natural 
Ibod,  consisting  of  plants,  insects,  snails,  and  similar 
productions,  they  eagerly  devour  bread  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  in  winter  are  chiefly  kept  upon  these  sut^ 
stances  and  the  same  kind  of  provender  that  is  given  to 
ducks  and  geese. 

Although  naturally  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  Inof- 
fensive of  birds,  the  large  size  and  great  muscular  power 
el  tlie  Swan  render  H  a  formidable  enemy  when  driven 
te  extremity,  and  oorapelled  to  act  oo  the  defensive. 
In  such  a  case  it  fs  said  to  give  battle  to  the  eagle, 
and  frequently  even  to  repel  his  attack,  forcing  him  to 
seek  his  safe^  in  flight  It  never  attempts  to  molest 
any  of  the  smaller  water-fowl  that  inhabit  its  domains; 
bat  in  the  season  of  its  amours  it  will  not  sufler  a  rival 
to  af^proach  its  retseat  without  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in 
which  one  or  other  is  generally  destroyed.  It  is  said 
to  attain  a  very  great  agff,  thirty  years  being  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  term  of  its  existence.  It  is  even 
aaaerted  that  in  Alkmar,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Hoi 
land,  there  died,  in  the  year  1672,  a  swan  belonging 
to  the  municipality,  which  b^re  on  its  collar  the  date 
of  1573,  and  must  consequently  have  been  a  century 
oki  :  and  several  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  related  by  authors.  We  must  confess,  how- 
ever,  that  we  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  such  statements^  founded  merely  on  popular  tradition 
and  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence. 

The  fFild  Swan ^The  wild  swan,  or,  as  it  is  not 

nn£neqaently  termed,  the  hooper,  is  a  native  of  nearly  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  old  world  it  passes 
northwards  as  far  as  Iceland  and  Kamtschatka,  skirting 
the  borders  of  the  arcti6  circle,  but  rarely  entering 
within  Its  limitf.  Those  which  inhabit  Europe  gen- 
erally pass  the  winter  in  its  more  southern  regions,  and 
even  extend  their  flight  to  Egypt  and  Barbaiy  ;  while 
the  Asiatic  birds  seem  rarely  to  pass  much  farther  south 
tiian  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas.  In 
Ameriea  the  range  of  their  migrations  is  bounded  by 
lludsoo's  bay  on  the  north,  and  Louisiana  and  the 
CaroHnss  on  the  south.  They  are  extremely  abundant 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  new  continent  and  in 
Siberia;  and  in  many  district!  of  Russia  they  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  improperly  termed  the  tame 
8|>eeles,  submitting  themselves  with  equal  readiness  to 
the  process  of  domesticaUon. 

The  external  diflerences  between  these  two  swans 
are  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious  ;  but,  trivial  as  they 
appear,  they  are  uniform  and  constant.  The  bill  of 
the  present  species  Is  entirely  destitute  of  protuberance 
at  Its  base,  and  its  colours  are  in  a  great  degree 
reversed,  the  black  occupying  the  point  and  oearjy 
tiie  whole  of  the  bill.  Its  base  alcne  and  the  spaces 
extending  from  it  beneath  the  eyes  being  of  a  bright 
yellow.  The  legs  are  black  or  dusky  ;  the  iris  brown; 
tod  the  entire  plumage,  as  In-  the  other  species,  pure 

▼OL.  II. 


are  no  broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  constrained 
or  catching  motions ;  but  the  roundest  cotu 
tours,  and  the  easiest  transitions;  the  eye 
wanders  over  every  part  with  insatiable  plea* 


white,  but  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  yellowish  gray. 
The  young  pass  through  similar  gradations  of  colour 
with  those  of  the  tame  swan,  and  arrive,  like  them,  at 
their  perfect  plumage  about  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Slight  as  are  these  outward  diflerences,  they  are 
fully  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  species;  and  tlie 
separation  founded  upon  them  receives  ample  confir. 
matlon  from  anatomical  characters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Not  to  speak  of  the  difl*ereoce  iu  the  number 
of  their  ribs,  which  are  twelve  in  the  wild  swan  and 
eleven  only  in  the  tame,  their  trachecs  or  windpipes 
aflbrd  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  distinctness. 
This  organ,  which,  in  the  tame  swan,  passes  directly 
from  the  neck  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  without 
forming  any  previous  convolution,  enters  in  the  wild 
species  an  appropriate  cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  breasU 
bone,  within  which  It  passes  to  a  considerable  depth, 
then  returns  upwards,  and  is  again  inflected  over  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  befiDre  plunging  into  the  chest. 
Ray  was  the  flrst  to  point  out  this  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  birds,  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  doubtful  species.  It  was  ne|0ected,  how- 
ever, by  later  naturalists,  and  even  Buflbn  and  Linnceus 
were  inclined  to  consider  them  as  mere  varieties;  but 
In  these  days,  when  the  importance  of  anatomical  cha. 
racters  Is  fully  recogufied,  they  are  oniversally  allowed 
to  be  distinct. 

So  essential  indeed  Is  this  character  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  admtttinf  a  third  species,  lately  described 
by  Mr  Yarrel,  as  equally  distinct  from  the  hooper 
and  the  tame  swan,  although  inhabiting  the  same 
localities  as  the  former  and  apparently  by  no  means  of 
unfrequent  occurrence.  This  bird,  which  bsd  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  all  systematic  ornithologists,  is 
about  one  third  less  than  tlio  common  wild  swan;  but 
its  trachea,  of  smaller  comparative  calibre,  passes  still 
more  deeply  Into  the  r«vity  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  quitting  the  keel,  it  takes  a  bori- 
sontal  direction,  and  occupies  tlie  posterior  flattened 
portion  of  the  bone.  The  bronchi  or  subdivisions  of 
the  windpipe  are  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  same 
parts  In  the  common  hooper.  Outwardly  the  difler- 
ences between  the  two  birds  ars  even  less  strongly 
marked  than  those  which  distinguish  the  wild  and 
tame  swans  from  each  other ;  consisting  principally  in 
the  deep  orange  cohnir  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is 
confined  to  a  more  limited  space  than  the  yeUow  oo 
the  same  part  In  the  hooper,  and  does  not  advance 
upon  the  sides;  and  in  the  number  of  the  quill*feathers 
of  the  tail,  which  are  eighteen  In  the  new  species  and 
twenty  In  the  old.  To  this  fine  addition  to  our  list 
of  native  birds  Mr  Yarrell  has  applied  the  name  of 
Bewick's  swan,  (see  a  representation  of  it  in  Plate  XIX. 
fig.  25.)  in  commemoration  of  an  artist  whose  labours 
have  done  more  to  render  the  study  of  omHhotogy  po- 
pular in  this  country  than  the  works  of  any  writer  that 
could  be  named. 

The  Bhck  Aeon.— .When  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  spoke  of  the  black  swan  as  a  proverbial  rarity, 
so  improbable  as  almost  to  be  deemed  impossible,  little 
did  they  imagine  that  in  these  latter  days  a  region  would 
be  discovered,  neariy  equal  in  extent  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire even  at  the  proudest  period  of  its  greatness,  in  which 
their  "  rara  avis"  would  be  found  in  as  great  abundance 
as  the  common  wild  swan  upon  the  lakes  of  Europe. 
Such,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  least  sincular 
among  the  many  strange  and  uneipected  results  of  the 
discovery  of  the  great  southern  continent  of  Au!:tnu 
lia.    Sourcely  a  traveller  who  has   visited   Its  shores 
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sure,  and  every  part  takes  a  new  grace  with 
a  new  motion. 

Tliis  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  do- 
mestic ;  and  it  is  now  a  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  wild  swan,  though  so  strongly  resembling 
this  in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a  (ufiferent  bird; 
for  it  is  very  differently  formed  within.  The 
wild  swan  is  less  than  the  tame  by  almost  a 
fourth  ;  for  as  the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds, 
the  other  only  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  The  colour  of  the  tame  swan 
is  all  over  white ;  that  of  the  wild  bird,  is 
along  the  back  and  tlie  tips  of  the  wings,  of 
an  ash-colour.  But  these  are  slight  difi'eren- 
ces  compared  to  what  are  found  upon  dissec- 
tion. In  the  tame  swan,  the  windpipe  sinks 
down  into  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner ; 

omiu  to  mentiou  thif  remirkable  bird.'   An  Mrly  notice 
of  its  tnuismit»lon  to  Europe  occun  io  s  letter  irom 


WItsen  to  Dr  Mutin  Litter,  printed  in  tbe  twentieth 
volume  of  the  Philoeophical  TrMi«ctiont ;  and  Valen- 
Xjn  published  in  1726  an  account  of  two  living  speci- 
meni  brought  to  Batavia.  Cook,  Vancouver,  Philip, 
and  White,  mention  it  incidentally  in  their  Voyagea ; 
and  Labillardiere,  in  hisnamtive  of  the  expedition  of 
D'Bntrecasteauz  in  searrh  of  La  Perouae,  has  given 
a  more  particular  description,  together  with  a  tolerable 
Agure.  Another  figure,  of  no  great  value,  has  also  been 
given  by  Dr  Shaw  in  his  Zoological  Miscellany.  Since 
thii  period  many  living  individuals  have  been  brought 
to  England,  where  they  thrive  equally  well  with  the 
Emeus,  the  Kangurooe,  and  other  Australian  animals, 
insomuch  that  they  can  now  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
raritiei  even  in  this  country.  They  are  precisely 
simihur  in  form  and  somewhat  inferior  in  sise  to  the  vrild 
and  tame  swans  of  the  old  world;  but  are  perfectly 
black  in  every  part  of  their  plumage,  with  the  exoep. 
tion  of  the  primary  and  a  few  of  the  secondary  quill-fea- 
thers, which  are  white.  Their  bill  is  of  a  bright  red 
above,  and  is  surmounted  at  the  base  in  the  male  by  a 
slight  protuberance,  which  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
Towards  its  anterior  part  it  Is  crossed  by  a  whitish 
band.  The  under  part  of  the  bill  is  of  a  grayish  white ; 
and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  dull  ash^olour.  In  every 
other  respect,  except  in  the  mode  of  convolution  of  its 
trachea,  this  bird  perfecUy  corresponds  with  iU  well 
known  congeners.  The  black  swans  are  found  as 
well  in  Van  Dieman*8  Land  as  in  New  South  Wales 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  They 
are  generally  seen  in  flocks  of  eight  or  nine  together, 
floating  on  a  lake ;  and  when  disturbed,  flying  *  ofl* 
like  wild  geese  in  a  direct  line  one  after  the  other. 
They  are  said  to  be  extremely  shy,  so  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  approach  within  gunshot  of  them — Oar- 
dent  and  Menng^rU  ttf  th§  Xtiogleal  Seckty  iUustruted^ 


hut  in  the  wild,  after  a  strange  and  wonderful 
contortion,  like  what  we  have  seen  in  tbe 
crane,  it  enters  through  a  hole  formed  in  tbe 
breast-bone ;  and  being  reflected  therein,  re- 
turns by  the  same  aperture ;  and  being  cod. 
tracted  into  a  narrow  compass  by  a  broad  and 
bony  cartilage,  it  is  divided  into  two  brtncbei, 
which,  before  they  enter  the  lungs,  are  di- 
lated, and,  as  it  were,  swollen  out  into  two 
cavities. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween these  two  animals,  which  externtlly 
seem  to  be  of  one  species.  Whether  it  ii  in 
the  power  of  long.continued  captivity  and  do- 
mestication to  produce  this  strange  variety, 
between  birds  otherwise  the  same,  I  will  not 
take  upon  roe  to  determine.  But  certaio 
it  is,  that  our  tame  swan  is  no  where  to 
be  found,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  diflfer. 
ence  of  conformation,  so  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  ancieoti 
with  the  experience  of  the  moderns,  oonoero- 
ing  the  vocal  powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame 
swan  is  one  of  the  most  silent  of  all  birds;  and 
the  wild  one  has  a  note  extremely  load  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  probable,  the  convolutiooi 
of  the  wind- pipe  may  contribute  to  increaii 
the  clangour  of  it ;  for  such  is  the  harshneii 
of  its  voice,  that  the  bird  from  thence  has  been 
called  the  hooper.  In  neither  is  there  the 
smallest  degree  of  melody  ;  nor  have  they, for 
above  this  century,  been  said  to  give  speci- 
mens of  the  smallest  musical  abilities;  jet, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  antiquity,  that  the  swan  was  the  most 
melodious  bird ;  and  that  even  to  its  death,  itf 
voice  went  on  improving.  It  would  show  no 
learning  to  produce  what  they  have  said  upon 
the  music  of  the  swan :  it  has  already  been 
collected  by  Aldrovandus  ;  and  still  more  pro- 
fessedly by  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lcttrc*. 
From  these  accounts,  it  appears  that,  while 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  be- 
lieved  the  vocality  of  the  swan,  Pliny  and 
Virgil  seem  to  doubt  that  received  opinion. 
In  this  eouipoise  of  authority,  Aldrovandus 
seems  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  and  the  form  of  tbe 
windpipe  in  the  wild  swan,  so  much  resem- 
bling a  musical  instrument,  inclined  his  be- 
lief still  more  strongly.  In  aid  of  this  also, 
came  tlie  testimony  of  Pendasius,  who  affirmed, 
that  he  had  often  heard  swans  sweetly  singing 
in  the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed  op 
and  down  in  a  boat ;  as  also  of  Olaus  Wor- 
mius,  who  professed  that  many  of  his  friends 
and  scholars  had  heard  them  singing.  **  There 
was,*  says  he.  "  in  my  family,  a  very  honest 
young  man,  John  Rostorph,  a  student  in  di- 
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finity,  and  a  Norwegian  hj  nation.  This 
man  did,  upon  his  credit,  and  with  the  inter- 
pontion  of  an  oath,  solemnly  affirm,  that  once 
in  the  territory  of  Dronten,  as  he  was  stand- 
ing  on  the  sea-shore,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
heard  an  unusual  and  sweet  murmur,  com- 
posed  of  the  most  pleasant  whistlings  and 
sounds;  he  knew  not  at  first  whence  they 
came,  or  how  they  were  made,  for  he  saw  no 
man  near  to  produce  them  ;  but  looking  round 
about  him,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  cer- 
tain promontory,  he  there  espied  an  infinite 
number  of  swans  gathered  together  in  a  bay, 
and  making  the  most  delightful  harmony ;  a 
sweeter  in  ail  his  life-time  he  had  never 
heard."  These  were  accounts  sufficient  at 
least  to  keep  opinion  in  suspense,  though  in 
contradiction  to  our  own  experience  ;  but  AK 
drovandus,  to  put,  as  he  supposed,  the  ques- 
tion past  all  doubt,  gives  us  the  testimony  of 
a  countryman  of  our  own ,  from  whom  he  had 
the  relation.  This  honest  man's  name  was 
Mr  Geo.  Braun,  who  assured  him,  that  no- 
thing was  more  common  in  England  than  to 
hear  swans  sing ;  that  they  were  bred  in 
great  numbers  in  the  sea  near  London  ;  and 
that  every  fleet  of  ships  that  returned  from 
their  voyages  from  distant  countries,  were  met 
by  swans,  that  came  joyfully  out  to  welcome 
their  return,  and  salute  them  with  a  loud  and 
cheerful  singing !  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Aldrovandus,  that  great  and  good  man,  was 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  designing 
and  the  needy :  his  unbounded  curiosity  drew 
round  him  people  of  every  kind,  and  his  ge- 
nerosity was  as  ready  to  reward  falsehood  as 
truth. — Poor  Aldrovandus  !  after  having  spent 
a  vast  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  enlightening 
mankind  ;  after  having  collected  more  truth, 
and  more  falsehood,  than  any  man  ever  did 
before  him,  he  little  thought  of  being  reduced 
at  last  to  want  bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of 
his  country,  and  to  die  a  beggar  in  a  public 
hospital ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  modern  authori- 
ties, in  favour  of  the  singing  of  swans,  are 
rather  suspicious,  since  they  are  reduced  to 
thia  Mr  G.  Braun,  and  John  Rostorph,  the 
native  of  a  country  remarkable  for  ignorance 
and  credulity.  It  is  probable  the  ancients 
had  some  mythological  meaning  in  ascribing 
melody  to  the  swan  ;  and  as  for  the  modems, 
they  scarcely  deserve  our  regard.  The  swan, 
therefore,  must  be  content  with  that  share  of 
fame  which  it  possesses  on  the  score  of  its 
beauty ;  since  the  melody  of  its  voice,  without 
better  testimony,  will  scarcely  be  admitted  by 
even  the  credulous. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  a  p. 
petites,  as  elegant  in  its  form.  Its  chief  food, 
is  com,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water, 
and  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  found  near  the 


margin.  It  prepares  a  nest  in  some  retired 
part  of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is 
an  islet  in  the  stream.  This  is  composed  of 
water-plants,  long  grass,  and  sticks  ;  and  the 
male  and  female  assist  in  forming  it  with 
great  assiduity.  The  swan  lays  seven  or 
eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger  than  those  of 
a  goose,  with  a  hard,  and  sometimes  a  tuber- 
ous, shell.  It  sits  near  two  months  before  it& 
young  are  excluded  ;  which  are  ash-coloured 
when  they  first  leave  the  shell,  and  for  some 
months  after.  It  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to 
approach  the  old  ones  when  their  little  familv 
are  feeding  round  them.  Their  fears  as  well 
their  pride,  seem  to  take  the  alarm  ;  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  known  to  give  a  blow 
with  their  pinion,  that  has  broke  a  man's  leg 
or  arm. 

It  is  not  till  they  are  a  twelvemonth  old 
that  the  young  swans  change  their  colour  with 
their  plumage.  All  the  stages  of  this  bird's 
approach  to  maturity  are  slow,  and  seem  to 
mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatch- 
ing ;  a  year  in  growing  to  its  proper  size :  and 
if,  according  to  Pliny's  observation,  those  ani- 
mals  that  are  longest  in  the  womb  are  the 
longest  lived,  the  swan  is  the  longest  in  the 
shell  of  any  bird  we  know,  and  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  longevity.  Some  say  that 
it  lives  three  hundred  years ;  and  AVilloughby , 
who  is  in  general  diffident  enough,  seems  to 
believe  the  report  A  goose,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, has  been  known  to  live  a  hundred ;  and 
tlie  swan,  from  its  superior  size,  and  from  its 
harder,  firmer  flesh,  may  naturally  bo  sup. 
posed  to  live  still  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  gjreat  es- 
teem,  in  England,  that  by  an  act  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  none,  except  the  son  of  the  king, 
was  permitted  to  keep  a  swan,  unless  posses- 
sed  of  five  marks  a  year.  By  a  subsequent 
act,  the  punishment  for  taking  their  eggB  was 
imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  flne 
at  the  king's  will.  At  present,  they  are  but 
little  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh ;  but 
many  are  still  preserved  for  their  beauty. 
We  see  multitudes  on  the  Thames  and  Trent; 
but  no  where  greater  numbers  than  on  the 
salt  water  inlet  of  the  sea,  near  Abbotsbury, 
in  Dorsetshire. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OP  THE  0008E,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.' 

Thb  Goose,  in  its  domestic  state,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  colours.     The  wild  goose  always 

>  From  the  concurrent  testSmonjr  of  our  old  writen, 
rsays  Mr  Selby)  it  appetri  that  this  speciet  was  foi  merljr 
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retains  the  aame  marks;  the  whole  upper  part 
18  ash-ooloored ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
dirty  white;  the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  at  the  dp  it  is  black ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
saffron  colour,  and  the  claws  black.     These 


reiy  abundant  in  Britain;  and  was  also  a  permanent  re- 
sident here,  breeding  annually  in  great  numbers  in  the 


marks  are  seldom  found  in  tiie  tame;  whon 
bill  is  entirely  red,  and  whose  legs  an  e»* 
tirely  brown.  The  wild  goose  is  rather  lev 
than  the  tame;  but  both  invanably  idn 
a  white  ring  round  their  tail,  which  Aon 


fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  draining  and  cultivation  of  these  marshy  tracts, 
under  progressive  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  Icingdom,  has,  however,  ba- 
nished these  birds  from  their  ancient  haunts  ;  and  they 
are  now,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only  met  with  in  small 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  seem  to  have  given 
place,  as  it  were,  to  the  Bean  Goose  which,  as  a  winter 
visitant,  is  very  numerous,  and  widely  spread  through- 
out  the  country.  According  to  Temroinck,  the  preeent 
species  seldom  advances  much  beyond  the  fifty- third  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  ;  its  geographical  distribution  ex- 
tending  over  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  Westeni  Africa,  where 
it  inhabits  the  marshes,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  In- 
land  seas.  It  breeds  amongst  the  rushes  and  otiier 
coarse  herbage,  making  a  large  nest  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  laying  from  six  to  twelve  eggs  of  a  sullied  white. 
Its  food  consists  principally  of  the  various  grasses  of  the 
moist  and  marshy  tracts  it  affects,  though  it  eats  grain 
with  avidity.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  the  tender  blades 
of  wheat,  &o.,  and  often,  during  its  periodical  Tisits, 
does  considerable  damage  to  com  fields  in  an  early  stage 
of  growth.  Being  a  bird  of  great  shyness  and  vigi- 
lance, it  can  only  be  approached  by  stealth,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution  ;  thi«  is  generally  effected  by  that  mode 
of  fowling  called  ttaOkinff,  in  which  a  horse  is  so  trained, 
as,  hiding  the  person  «f  the  fotvler,  to  advance  by  de- 
grees, and  in  an  easy. and  natural  manner,  upon  the 
flock,  as  they  are  at  rest  or  feeding  on  the  ground.  In 
the  latter  state,  which  only  occurs  during  the  day- 
time, sentinels  (occasionally  relieved)  are  always  on  the 
watch  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger,  which  they 
do,  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  by  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  and 
Immediately  the  whole  flock  take  wing,  with  an  alert- 
ness and  rapidity  chat  could  scarcely  be  expected 
in  birds  of  such  builty  appearance.  At  night  they 
generally  retire  to  the  water  for  repose,  but  the 
same  watchful  attention  to  safety  is  maintained  by  sen- 
tinels, that  distinguishes  their  conduct  during  the 
day.  They  usually  fly  at  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
moving  either  in  a  single  diagonal  line,  or  in  two  lines 
forming  an  angle,  or  inverted  V.  In  this  order  the 
oflice  of  leader  is  taken  by  turns,  the  foremost,  when 
iiitlgued,  retiring  to  the  rear,  and  allowing  the  next  in 
sUtion  to  lead  the  flight.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
our  race  of  domestic  geese  has  originally  sprung  from 
this  species,  and  however  altered  they  may  now  appear 
in  bulk,  colour,  or  habits,  the  essential  characters  f«- 
maln  the  same;  no  disinclination  to  breed  with  each 
other  is  evinced   between  them,  and  the   offipriog  of 


wild   and  domesticated  birds  are  as  prolific  u  tUr 
mutual  parents. 

The  Bean,  or  as  It  is  very  frequently  called,  the  wU 
goose,  bears  in  general  appearance,  and  in  the  colwflf 
its  plumage,  a  gnsat  reeemUance  to  the  fnesiBg 
species,  and  with  which  it  is  sometimes  eaakmM.  It 
may,  however,  be  always  distinguished  from  tht  aj 
lag  by  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  comparativeljr  istrk 
smaller,  shorter,  and  more  compressed  towards  the  mi 
The  colour  of  that  member  also  diflers,  the  heal  pert 
of  the  under  mandible,  and  that  of  the  upper  ss  fcr  n 
the  line  of  the  nostrils,  with  the  nails  of  both  maDdSkle^ 
being  black,  and  the  intermediate  part  flesb-rHi,  mdB 
ing  to  orange.  It  is  also  generally  less.  In  Bntu 
it  is  well  known  as  a  regular  winter  visitant,  trmini 
in  large  bodies  from  iU  northeni  summer  hanots,  As. 
ing  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  sal- 
dom  taking  its  final  departure  before  the  ei:d  cf  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  The  various  flocks,  doriuj 
their  residence  in  this  country,  have  each  their  jar. 
ticular  haunts  or  feeding  districts,  to  which  m  cMk 
ensuing  season  they  invariably  return,  as  I  have  Imi 
to  be  the  case  in  Northuml>erland  and  the  mAm 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  wild  geese  have  been  knomi  te 
frequent  certain  localities  for  a  con  tinned  scries  of  jwn 
The  habits  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  vtnrj 
similar,  and  they  show  the  same  vigilance,  and  me  lb 
same  means  of  guarding  against  surprise  :  their  cs^wi 
is  therefore  pit>portionably  difficult,  and  it  is  enlf  kf 
stratagem  that,  when  at  rest  on  the  ground  or  iee% 
they  can  be  approached  within  gun-shot  In  tUmj 
weatlier,  when  they  are  compelled  to  fly  lower  thsn  tfacy 
usually  do,  they  may  be  sometimes  Intercepted  froa  a 
hedge  or  bank,  situated  In  the  route  they  are  steervel 
to  Uke  early  In  the  morning,  in  passing  to  their  feed- 
ing ground.  At  night  they  retire  to  the  water,  erdsi 
to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand  on  the  sea  coast,  «ft- 
denUy  distant  from  the  main  land  to  afford  a  seeert 
retreat;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy  mmtke- 
come  visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  acute  orpoi, 
before  it  could  endanger  their  safety.  The  barats  tt 
feeding  grounds  of  these  birds  are  more  frequenllf  in 
the  higher  districts  than  in  the  lower  and  marriiy  tfwti 
of  the  country,  and  they  give  the  preference  ts  ejaj 
land,  or  where  the  inclosures  are  very  lavgt*  They 
feed  much  upon  the  tender  wheat,  sometimes  fauwing 
these  fields  to  a  great  extent;  and  they  frequent tbo 
the  stubbles,  particularly  such  as  are  laid  down  vu 
clover  and  other  grasses.  In  the  eariy  part  of  «|«"f 
they  often  alight  upon  the  newlv  aown  bean  »«*  !• 
fields,  picking  up  greedfiy  such  of  the  pulse  as  is  lelt « 
the  surface;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Iter 
trivial  name  has  been  acquired  from  their  apparent  pw- 
dilectlon  for  this  kind  of  food,  rather  than  from  the 
shape  and  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  mandiUa,  te 
which  it  has  been  generally  attributed.  They«»U]f 
fly  at  a  considerable  elevaUon,  either  In  a  <"«««>•* Jl*^ 
or  in  two  such  lines,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  wm- 
ing  a  leading  acute  angle,  like  the  other  vptd&'fWA 
when  on  wing  they  raainUin  a  loud  cackling,  in  whidi 
the  voices  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  easily  difiting«i»- 
The  rate  at  which  they  move,  when  favoured  by  s  geatk 
breese,  is  seldom  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  i« 
hour,  a  velocity  which  enables  them  to  have  their  roort- 
ing  place  far  removed  from  the  district  they  frequent  by 
day.  The  principal  breeding  stations,  or  sumswr  r^ 
treats,  of  the  bean  goose  are  in  countries  withh^ 
arctic  circle;  it  is  said,  however,  that  great  ~    "^ 
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Ihftt  they  are  both  descended  from  die  same 
orieiiial. 

The  wild  goose  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and»  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  winter,  to  descend  into  more  temperate 
regiona.  They  are  often  seen  flying  at  rery 
great  heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a  hon- 
dred,  and  seldom  resting  by  day.  Their  cry 
is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  at  an  im- 
perceptible distance  above  as ;  and  this  seems 
bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  as  among 
bounds  in  the  pursuit  Whether  this  be  the 
note  of  mutual  encouragement,  or  the  neces- 
sary  consequence  of  respiration,  is  doubtful; 
but  they  seldom  exert  it  when  thoy  alight  in 
these  journeys. 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  ground  by  day, 
they  range  themselves  in  a  line,  like  cranes ; 
and  seem  rather  to  have  descended  for  rest, 
than  for  other  refreshment  When  they  have 
sat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  have 
heard  one  of  them,  with  a  loud  long  note, 
sound  a  kind  of  charge,  to  which  the  rest 
punctually  attended,  and  they  pursued  their 
journey  with  renewed  alacritv.  Their  flight 
is  very  regularly  arranged ;  they  either  go  in 
a  line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an 
angle  in  the  middle.  I  doubt  whether  the 
fiomi  of  their  flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut 
the  air  with  greater  ease,  as  is  commonly  be* 
Ueved ;  I  am  more  apt  to  think  it  is  to  pre- 
sent a  smaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below. 
A  ballet  might  easily  reach  them  if  huddled 
lo|^ether  in  a  flock,  and  the  same  discharge 
might  destroy  several  at  once ;  but,  by  their 
manner  of  flying,  no  shot  from  bo  low  can 
affect  above  one  of  them;  and  from  the 
height  at  which  they  fly  this  is  not  easy  to 
be  hit 

The  Barnacle  difiers,  in  some  respects,  from 
both  these;  being  less  than  either,  with  a 
black  bill,  much  shorter  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  combat 
the  idle  error  of  this  bird's  being  bred  from  a 
shell  sticking  to  ships'  bottoms;  it  is  well 
known  to  be  hatched  from  an  egg  in  the 
ordinarv  manner,  and  to  differ  in  very  few 
particulars  from  all  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  Brent  goose  is  still  less  than  the  for- 
mer, and  not  bigger  than  a  Muscovy  duck, 
except  that  the  t^y  is  longer.  The  head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  black  ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each 
side,  are  two  small  spots  or  lines  of  white, 
which  together  appear  like  a  ring. 

br«ed  annuftllj  In  Harris,  tnd  some  of  tbe  other  outer- 
mott  Weftem  isiands.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  marshy 
frotmds,  and  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry  vegetable 
materials ;  the  egp  are  white,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
in  namber.  Among  the  other  winter  visitants  to  this 
island,  are  the  fThite-fronted  Goote,  the  Bamadt 
Gooit,  tbe  Brent  Ooote,  and  the  JUd^reasted  Goose, 


These,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found 
in  this  kind,  which  agree  in  one  common 
character  of  feeding  upon  vegetables,  and 
being  remarkable  for  their  fecundity.^      Of 

1  Tbe  Qmadhn  Goose,  (see  Plate  XIX.  fig.  86.) 
The  Canadian  goose  is  somewhat  larger  than  our  com. 
mon  domesticated  breed.  It  is  also  slenderer  in  its 
make  and  especially  in  its  neck,  which  consequently 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  swan.  Tbe  en- 
tire length  of  the  bird  is  about  three  feet,  and  tbe  expanse 
of  its  wings  rather  more  than  five.  The  back  and  wing- 
coverts  are  of  a  dull  brown,  with  a  whitish  tip  to  each 
of  the  feathers ;  the  quill-ieathers  of  the  wings  and  tail 
black;  the  sides  pale  ashy  brown ;  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  black,  with  a  broad  patch  of  white 
spreading  from  the  throat  on  either  aide  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheeks.  By  this  latter  character,  which  is 
"extremely  obvious,  this  species  may  at  all  times  be 
readily  distinguished.  lU  bill  is  black:  its  iris  dark 
hazel;  and  its  legs  and  feet  grayish-black,  or  lead, 
coloured.  There  is  little  or  no  distinction  in  plumage 
between  the  two  sexes.  Although  commonly  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Canada  geese,  these  birds  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  tltat  country,  but  extend  their  migrations 
from  the  lowest  latitudes  of  tbe  United  States  to  the 
highest  parallels  tliat  have  yet  been  visited  in  the  nor. 
them  regions  of  America.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  vast  extent  of  territory  they  are  familiarly  known 
as  the  harbingers  of  spring  when  passing  to  tbe  north, 
and  the  presage  of  approaching  winter  on  their  return. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  their 
journeys  are  boinidvd  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  in  the 
islands  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  breed ;  but  even  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  tliey  are  still  found  to  be  pro. 
ceeding  northwards,  and  they  rarely  nest  fiirtlier  south 
than  60  deg.  Captahi  Phipps  mentions  having  seen 
wild  geese  at  Spitsbergen,  in  more  than  60  deg.  of  lati. 
tude;  and  Wilson  deems  it  *'  highly  probable  that  they 
extend  their  migrations  under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid 
tbe  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out 
since  the  creation  from  the  prying  eye  of  man  by  ever, 
lasting  and  insuperable  bars  of  ice." 

The  passage  of  the  geese  to  tbe  north  commences 
witli  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  their  first  appearance 
in  Canada  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  varying 
with  the  forwardness  of  ttie  spring,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  Their  flight  is  hea^y 
and  laborious,  but  moderately  swiit,  in  a  straight  line 
when  their  number  is  but  few,  but  more  frequently  in 
two  lines  meeting  in  a  point  in  front.  Tiie  van  is  said 
to  be  always  led  by  an  old  gander,  in  whose  wake  the 
others  instinctively  follow.  But  should  bis  sagacity  fail 
in  discovering  the  land -marks  by  which  they  usually 
steer,  as  sometimes  happens  in  (oigy  weather,  the  whole 
flock  appear  in  tbe  greatest  distress,  and  fly  about  in  an 
irregular  manner,  making  a  great  clamour.  In  their 
flights  they  cross  indiscriminately  over  land  or  water, 
diflering  in  this  respect  from  several  other  geese,  which 
prefer  making  a  circuit  by  water  to  traversing  the  land. 
They  also  pass  far  inland,  instead  of  confining  tlieir 
course  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  So  important  is 
the  arrival  of  the  geese  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  nor. 
them  regions  that  the  month  in  which  they  first  make 
their  appearance  is  termed  by  tbe  Indians,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Pennant,  the  goose  moon.  In  fact  not  only 
the  Indians,  but  the  English  settlers  also,  depend  greatly 
upon  these  birds  for  their  subsistence,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  them  are  annually  killed,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  salted  and  barrelled  for  winter  consumption. 
Many  too  that  are  killed  on  their  return,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  frost,  are  suffered  to  fireeie,  and  are* 
thus  kept  as  fresh  provision  for  several  months.  Others, 
either  taken  young  or  wounded,  are  frequently  detained 
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these,  however,  the  tame  gooee  is  the  moat 
fruitfal. — Haying  less  to  tear  from  its  ene- 
mies, leading  a  securer  and  a  more  plentiful 
life,  its  proline  powers  increase  in  proportion 
to  its  ease  ;  and  though  the  wild  goose  seldom 
lays  above  eight  eggs,  the  tame  goose  is 
often  seen  to  lay  above  twenty.  The  female 
hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduity  ;  while 
the  gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  sometimes  drives  her  off  to  take  her 
place,  where  he  sits  with  great  state  and  com- 
posure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride 
when  the  young  are  excluded  :  he  seems  then 
to  consider  himself  as  a  champion,  not  only 
obliged  to  defend  his  young,  but  also  to  keep 
off  the  suspicion  of  danger ;  he  pursues  dogs 
and  men  that  never  attempt  to  molest  him : 
and,  though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive,  is 
then  the  most  petulant  and  provoking.  When, 
in  this  manner,  he  has  pursued  the  calf  or  the 
mastiff,  to  whose  contempt  alone  he  is  in- 
debted for  safety,  he  returns  to  his  female  and 
her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping  his  wings, 
screaming,  and  showing  all  the  marks  of  con. 
scious  superiority.  It  is  probable,  however, 
these  arts  succeed  in  raising  his  importance 
among  the  tribe  where  thiy  are  displayed; 


fn  captivity  during  the  winter.  They  seldom  breed  in 
so  low  a  latitude  as  Cburchhill  river;  but  Heame 
states  that  he  has  0(*casionally  met  with  their  eggs  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  females  rarely  lay  more  than 
four  eggs,  but  the  whole  number  is  generally  hatched. 
They  are  said  usually  to  select  an  Island  in  preference 
to  the  mainland,  for  the  performance  of  the  maternal 
office  in  greater  safety.  * 

The  Spur-winffed  (7om».— Another  species  of  tlie 
same  group,  is  the  Gambo  or  spur-winged  goose,  a 
native  of  northern,  and  more  particularly  of  western, 
Africa.  This  bird  agrees  with  the  Canadian  goose  in 
some  of  those  characters  which  connect  the  geese  with 
the  swans,  but  is  much  more  robust  in  make  and  more 
anserine  in  general  appearance.  Its  size  and  propor- 
tions are  nearly  those  of  the  common  goose  ;  its  legs 
long  and  placed  beneath  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  and 
its  neck  of  moderate  length  and  proportionate  thickness. 
At  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is  bitiad  and  flat,  it  has 
a  tubercle  like  that  of  the  tame  swan,  increasing  in  size 
with  the  age  of  the  individual ;  and  the  bend  of  its  wings 
is  furnished  with  a  large  blunt  spur,  which  appears  to  be 
occasionally  doubled.  The  spur-winged  goose  was  con- 
founded  by  Willoughby,  and  afterwards  by  Buflbii,  with 
a  variety  of  the  Egyptian  goose,  equally  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  spur  upon  the  wing,  but  differing 
considerably  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  and  in  Its  colours. 
In  the  former  the  entire  bill  and  the  tubercle  at  its 
base  are  of  a  dull  red;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  blaric,  with  a  metallic  brilli- 
ancy ;  a  patch  of  white,  mottied  with  black  spots  occu- 
pies the  base  of  each  of  the  wings ;  and  the  under  parts 
are  white,  sometimes  marked  with  indistinct  zigzag 
lines  of  gray.  The  legs  have  an  obscure  tinge  of  red ;. 
and  the  spurs  of  the  wings  are  horn-coloured  ;  but  the 
latter  are  visible  only  when  the  wings  are  expanded, 
being  concealed  at  ail  other  times  beneath  the  plumage. 
•^Gardens  and  Menageriet  of  ike  2!oological  Oardent 
iliuttrated,  Fol  II. 


and  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a  mcfttn- 
spectable  animal  on  earth  to  a  goose  than  i 
gander ! 

A  young  goose  is  generally  reckoned  rerf 
good  eating ;  yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  itill 
terther  increase  its  value.  I  feel  my  obiigi- 
tions  to  this  animal  every  word  I  write;  for, 
however  deficient  a  man's  head  maybe,hii 
pen  is  nimble  enough  upon  every  occasion : 
it  is  happy  indeed  for  us  that  it  requires  no 
great  effort  to  put  it  in  motion.  But  the  fca- 
thers  of  this  bird  aro  still  as  valuable  in 
another  capacity,  as  they  make  the  softest  and 
the  warmest  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Of  goose-feathers  most  of  our  beds  in  £a- 
rope  are  composed ;  in  the  countries  bordning 
on  the  Levant,  and  in  all  Asia,  the  use  o( 
them  is  utterly  unknown.  There  thej  uce 
mattresses,  stuffed  with  wool,  or  camel's  hair, 
or  cotton ;  and  the  warmth  of  their  climate 
may  perhaps  make  them  dispense  with  CQsb- 
ions  of  a  softer  kind.  But  how  it  happens 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  use  of  feather- 
beds  is  to  me  surprising :  Pliny  tells  as,  in- 
deed, that  they  made  bolsters  of  feathers  ts 
lay  their  heads  on ;  and  this  serves  as  i 
proof  that  they  turned  feathers  to  do  other 
uses. 

As  feathers  are  a  very  valuable  commodity, 
great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept  tame  in  the 
fens  in  Lincolnshire,  which  are  plucked  once 
or  twice  a  year.  These  make  a  consideraUe 
article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  Somer* 
setshire  are  most  in  esteem ;  those  of  Ireland 
are  reckoned  the  worst  Hudson's  bayabo 
furnishes  very  fine  feiathers,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  goose  kind.  The  down  of  the  svran  is 
brought  from  Dantzic.  The  same  place  also 
sends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the 
cock  and  hen;  but  Greenland,  Iceland, and 
Norway,  furnish  the  best  feathers  of  all :  and 
in  this  number  we  may  reckon  the  Eider 
down,  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  io  its 
place.  The  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is 
to  lay  them  in  a  room,  in  an  open  exposure  to 
the  sun;  and  when  dried,  to  put  them  into 
bags,  and  beat  them  well  with  poles  to  gel 
the  dust  off.  But,  after  all,  nothing  will  pre- 
vent, for  a  time,  the  heavy  smell  which  arues 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  oil  contained  in 
every  feather ;  no  exposure  will  draw  this  off, 
how  long  so  ever  it  be  continued ;  they  most 
be  lain  upon,  which  is  the  only  remedy ;  and 
for  this  reason  old  feathers  are  much  more 
valuable  than  new. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

OP  TUB  DUCK,'  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  Tame  Duck  is  the  most  easily  reared 
of  all  our  domestic  animals.  The  rery  in- 
stincts  of  the  young  ones  direct  them  to  their 
favourite  clement ;  and  though  they  are  con- 
ducted  by  a  hen,  yet  they  despise  the  admoni- 
tions  of  their  leader. 

This  serves  as  an  incontestable  proof  that 
all  birds  have  their  manners  rather  from 
nature  than  education.  A  falcon  pursues  the 
partridge,  not  because  it  is  taught  by  the  old 
one,  but  because  its  appetites  make  their 
importunate  call  for  animal  food :  the  cuckoo 
follows  a  very  different  trade  from  that  which 
its  nurse  endeavoured  to  teach  it ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  Pliny,  in  time  destroys  its  instruc 
tor  :  animals  of  the  duck  kind  also  follow 
their  appetites,  not  their  tutor,  and  come  to 
all  their  various  perfections  without  any 
guide.  All  the  arts  possessed  by  man  are 
the  result  of  accumulated  experience  ;  all  the 
arts  of  inferior  animals  are  self-taught,  and 
scarcely  one  acquired  by  imitation. 

It  is  usual  with  the  good  women  to  lay 
duck-eggs  under  a  hen,  because  she  hatches 
Ihem  better  than  the  original  parent  would 
have  done.*  The  duck  seems  to  be  a  heed- 
less inattentive  mother ;  she  frequently  leaves 
her  eggs  till  they  spoil,  and  even  seems  to 
forget  that  she  is  intrusted  with  the  charge : 
she  is  equally  regardless  of  them  when  ex- 
cluded ;  she  leads  them  to  the  pond,  and 
thinks  she  has  sufficiently  provided  for  her 
offspring  when  she  has  shown  them  the  water. 

1  The  reftring  of  ducki  is  made  an  object  of  great 
Importance  in  China.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
halched  by  artificial  warmth;  the  egga  being  laid  in 
boxes  of  sand,  are  placed  on  a  brick  hearth,  to  which  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  is  given  during  the  time  re- 
quired for  hatching.  The  ducldingB  are  fed  with  craw- 
fish  and  crabs,  boiled  aad  cut  small,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  boil«d  rice;  and  In  about  a  fortnight  they 
are  able  to  shifi  for  themselves.  The  Chinese  then 
provide  them  with  an  old  step-mother,  who  leads  them 
where  they  are  to  find  provender,  being  first  put  on 
board  a  "sampane"  or  boat,  which  is  destined  for 
their  habitation,  and  from  which  the  whole  flock,  often 
900  or  400  in  number,  go  out  to  feed,  and  retitni  at 
coomand.  This  method  is  used  nine  months  out  of 
tiie  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  is  so  far  from  a  novelty  that  it  may  be  seen 
everywhere,  more  especially  about  the  time  of  cutting 
the  rice,  when  the  masters  of  the  duck-boats  row  up  and 
down  the  rivers,  according  to  the  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing food,  which  during  that  season  is  found  in  plenty, 
ml  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  im  the  rice  plantations,  which  are 
overflowed  at  high  water.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
ducks  obey  their  master;  for  some  thousands  belonging 
to  diflerent  boats  will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot, 
and  OD  a  signal  given,  follow  the  leader  to  their  re- 
spective  boats,  without  a  stranger  being  found  among 
tbem. 


Whatever  advantages  may  be  procured  by 
coming  nearer  the  house,  or  attending  in  the 
yard,  she  declines  them  all ;  and  often  lets 
the  vermin,  who  haunt  the  waters,  destroy 
tbem,  rather  than  bring  them  to  take  shelter 
nearer  home.  The  hen  is  a  nurse  of  a  very 
opposite  character :  she  broods  with  the  ut- 
most assiduity,  and  generally  brings  forth  a 
young  one  from  every  egg  committed  to  her 
charge  ;  she  does  not  lead  her  younglings  to 
the  water  indeed,  but  she  watchfully  guards 
them  when  there,  by  standing  at  the  brink. 
Should  the  rat,  or  the  weasel,  attempt  to  seize 
them,  the  hen  can  give  them  protection ;  she 
leads  them  to  the  house  when  tired  with 
paddling,  and  rears  up  the  supposititious 
brood,  without  ever  suspecting  that  they  be. 
long  to  another. 

The  wild  duck'  differs,  in  many  respects, 
from  the  tame;    and  in   them  there  is  still 

freater   variety   than    among    the   domestic 
inds.     Of  the  tame  duck  there  are  not  less 


«  The  mid  Duck  or  MaUard  is  nearlv  two  feet  in 
length,  two  feet  ten  inches  in  extent  of  wing,  and 


weighs  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  The  bill 
is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  the  head  and  upper  pail 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  changeable  green,  terminated 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck  by  a  white  collar,  with  which 
it  is  nearly  encircled.  The  scapulars  are  white,  barred 
or  rather  undulated  with  minute  lines  of  brown ;  the 
back  is  brown,  and  the  rump  black,  glossed  with  green. 
On  the  wing  coverts  two  transverse  white  streaks  edged 
with  black  enclose  a  broad  stripe  of  a  lucid  violet-green 
colour.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  of  a 
chestnut-colour;  the  belly  is  pale  gray,  crossed  with 
numerous  transverse  dusky  lines.  The  tail  consists  of 
twenty  feathers  and  is  pointed  in  shape  ;  the  four  mid- 
dle are  of  a  greenish  black  colour  and  curve  upward  in  a 
remarkable  manner;  the  others  as  usual  of  a  gray 
brown,  margined  witli  white.  Legs  orange.  The 
female  is  very  plain.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  smaller 
than  that  of  the  male ;  and  the  ground  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  pale  reddish  brown,  speckled  with  blark. 
The  violet-green  stripe  on  the  wings  is  a«  in  those  of  the 
male ;  but  none  of  the  tail  feathers  are  curved.  The 
young  male  birds,  previously  to  their  first  moult,  resem- 
ble rather  the  female  than  the  male  parenL  In  a 
domestic  state  some  individuals  appear  in  nearly  the 
same  plumage  as  the  wild  ones;  others  vary  greatly 
from  tbem  as  well  as  from  each  other,  and  are  marked 
with  nearly  every  colour ;  but  aU  the  males,  or  drake.% 
still  retain  the  curied  feathers  of  the  tail.  The  Ume 
duck  is,  however,  of  a  more  dull  and  less  elegant  form 
and  appearance  than  the  wild,  domestication  having 
deprived  it  of  its  lofty  gait,  long  tapering  neck,  and 
sprightly  eyes. 
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than  ten  different  ■orts ;  and  of  the  wild, 
BriMou  reckons  above  twenty.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  between  wild  and  tame 
ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their  feet :  those  of 

Wild  ducks  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
tummer  frequenting  the  lakes  and  roanhes  of  the  north, 
and  In  autumn  migrating  southward  in  large  bodies, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  the  lakes  and  manehes 
of  more  temperate  latitudes.  Considerable  numbers  of 
them  return  northward  in  spring;  but  many  straggling 
pairs,  as  well  as  former  colonists,  stay  In  this  country 
to  rear  their  young,  which  become  natives,  and  remain 
throughout  the  year  in  the  marshy  tracts  of  the  British 
i^les.  Large  flocks  visit  Egypt  in  November  after  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  an  opposite  direction  of  the 
globe,  the  lakes  In  the  Orkneys  fisTm  one  of  their  great 
resorts  In  winter;  and  when  the  lakes  happen  to  be 
frozen,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  shores  ot*  the 
islands.  In  these  districts  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
multitudes,  and  on  the  report  of  a  gun  they  rise  like 
clouds.  They  are  also  known  to  aboimd  on  the  lake  of 
Zirknitx  In  Candola,  where  they  are  often  swallowed 
entire  by  the  huge  pikes  which  frequent  that  remark- 
able piece  of  water.  On  the  approach  of  a  storm  they 
issue  from  the  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and  fly  about  the 
country,  where  they  are  soon  captured  by  the  peasants; 
many  of  them  are  killed  with  clubs  at  the  very  open- 
ings of  the  cavities,  being  dazided  l>y  the  light  of  day. 
In  England  they  abound  most  in  the  fens  oi  Lincoln- 
shire»  where  prodigious  numbers  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoys. 

Wild  ducks  are  naturally  very  shy  birds,  and  fly  at  a 
considerable  height  in  the  air,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or 
triangle.  Before  tltoy  alight  on  any  spot,  they  describe 
several  turns  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  it,  and  then 
descend  with  great  precaution.  They  generally  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore  when  they  swim ;  and  wlien 
the  greater  part  of  them  sleep  upon  the  water,  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  some  of  the  party  are 
always  awake  to  watch  over  the  common  safety,  and  to 
apprise  the  sleepers  of  the  approach  of  danger,  llie 
extreme  wariness  of  these  birds  renders  much  patience 
and  ingenuity  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fowler. 
They  rise  vertically  from  the  water  with  loud  cries ;  and 
in  the  night-time  their  flight  over  head  may  be  known 
by  the  hissing  noise  which  they  make.  They  are  more 
active  by  night  than  by  day;  tMleed  those  that  are 
seen  by  day  have,  In  general*  been  roused"  either  by  a 
sportsman  or  by  some  bird  )K  prey. 

Wild  ducks  breed  only  once  in  the  year, -the  pairing- 
time  commencing  about  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  lasting  three  weeks,  during 
which  period  each  couple  lives  apart,  concealed  among 
the  reeds  and  bushes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  female  generally  selects  a  thick  tuft  of  bushes, 
insulated  In  a  pool  or  lake,  for  her  breeding  station,  and 
binds,  cuts,  and  arranges  the  bushes  in  the  form  of  a 
nest;  sometimes  she  makes  her  nest  on  heaths  at  some 
distance  from  the  water,  scraping  together  a  heap  of 
the  nearest  vegetables  for  the  purpose: — a  rick  of  straw 
in  the  flelds  occasionally  serves  her  purpose.  Latham 
says,  that  she  has  even  been  known  to  lay  her  eggs  in 
a  high  tree,  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  magpie  or  crow  ; 
and  he  records  an  instance  of  one  that  was  found  at 
Etchingham,  in  Sussex,  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  in  an 
oak,  at  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  eggs  being  supported  by  some  small  twigs  placed 
crosswise.  The  female,  during  the  incubation,  usually 
plucks  the  down  from  her  breast  to  line  her  nest,  in 
which  she  frequently  deposits  sixteen  eggs,  which  she 
geoerslly  covers  when  she  leaves  the  nest  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding.  Whenever  she  returns  to  it,  she  alights  at 
some  distance,  and   approaches  it  by  winding  paths; 


the  tame  duck  being  yellow,  those  of  the  wild 
duck  black.  The  dliffisrence  between  wild 
ducks  among  each  other,  arises  as  well  from 
their  size  as  the  nature  of  the  place  they  feed 


but  when  she  bat  resumed  her  seat  she  is  not  etsily 
induced  to  quit  it  The  male  keeps  watch  iiesr  Uw 
nest,  or  accompanies  and  protects  his  mate  in  her  tem- 
porary excursions  in  quest  of  food.  All  the  yoong  are 
hatched  in  one  day,  and  od  the  foUowIng  the  notbtr 
leads  them  to  the  water ;  or  if  the  nest  he  high,  or  at  i 
distance  from  water,  both  parents  convey  them,  ooe 
by  one,  in  their  bills  or  between  their  legs,  and  tbej 
are  no  sooner  consigned  to  the  water  than  they  beglii 
to  swim  about  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  feed  on 
insects.  The  mother-bird  la  a  most  attentive  and 
watchful  parent  until  her  young  progeny  are  able  to 
fly:  this  is  in  about  three  months  after  their  birth,  and 
in  three  mouths  more  they  attain  to  their  full  size  and 
plumage. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  dock  is  more  delicate  and  jekjr, 
and  of  a  Hner  flavour,  than  that  of  the  domestie.  It  is 
almost  every  where  in  high  estimation  as  an  trticle  of 
food,  and  hence  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  all  the  couii. 
tries  whicii  it  frequents,  has  been  employed  in  deTisioK 
stratagems  for  the  capture  of  this  most  caiitloui  and 
wily  bird.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  funu'&h  eur  readers 
with  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  stratagems.  Some  of  the  methods  of  capturing 
the  wild  ducks  in  America,  as  described  by  Wilson 
in  his  **  American  Ornithology,**  are  among  the  moit 
singular  resorted  to  In  any  country,  and  claim  to  be 
noticed  in  this  place. 

In  some  ponds  frequented  by  these  birds,  6ve  or  sii 
woodrn  flgures,  cut  and  painted  so  as  to  represent  duckf, 
and  sunk,  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  their  bottoms  so  as  to 
float  at  the  usual  depth  on  the  surface,  are  anchored  in  i 
favourable  position  for  being  laked  from  a  concealment 
of  brushwood,  &c.,  on  shore.  The  appearance  of  these 
decoys  usually  attracts  passing  flocks,  which  alight  asH 
are  shot  down.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  of  these  paiutcd 
ducks  are  fixed  in  a  frame  in  various  stvimmiog  pos- 
tures, and  secured  to  the  bow  of  the  gunnel's  skill; 
projecting  before  It  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight 
of  the  frame  sinks  the  flgures  to  their  proper  deptli ; 
the  skifi*  Is  then  dressed  with  sedge  or  coarse  grass,  in 
an  artful  manner,  as  low  as  the  water's  edge;  and 
under  cover  of  this,  which  appears  like  a  covey  of  ducki 
swimming  by  a  small  island,  the  gunner  floats  down 
sometimes  to  the  yiery  skirts  of  a  whole  congregated 
multitude,  and  pours  in  a  destructive  and  repeated  fire 
of  shot  among  them.  In  winter,  when  detached  pieces 
of  ice  are  occasionally  floating  In  the  river,  some  ef  tbe 
fowlers  on  the  Delaware  paint  their  whole  skiff  or  canoe 
white,  and  laying  themselves  flat  at  the  bottom,  witb 
their  hand  over  the  side  silently  managing  a  small 
paddle,  direct  it  imperceptibly  into  or  near  a  flockf 
before  the  ducks  have  distinguished  it  from  a  floatmg 
mass  of  ice,  and  generally  do  great  execution  among^ 
them.  A  whole  flock  has  sometimes  been  thussurpriwd 
asleep  with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  On  land, 
another  stratagem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great 
success: — a  large  tight  hogshead  is  sunk  in  the  flat 
marsh  or  mud,  near  the  place  where  ducks  are  ac- 
customed to  feed  at  low  water,  and  wiiere,  otherwHe, 
there  Is  no  shelter.  The  edges  and  top  are  aitwUy 
concealed  with  tufts  of  long  coarse  grass  and  reeds,  or 
sedge.  From  within  this  the  fowler,  unseen  and  un- 
suspected, watches  the  collecting  party,  and,  when  a 
sufficient  number  oflers,  sweeps  them  down  with  grett 
eflect.  / 

Of  the  method  of  capturing  wild  ducks  In  the  fcni* 
Lincdnshire,  a  particular  description  wiU  be  found  ia 
the  text,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  chapter.   ^^ 
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m.  3ea-duck«,  which  feed  in  salt-water, and 
dire  mueb,  have  a  broad  bill,  bending  up. 
wards,  a  large  hind  toe,  and  a  long  blunt  tail. 
Pond^ocks,  which  feed  in  plashes,  hare  a 
straight  and  narrow  bill,  a  small  hind-toe,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  train.  The  former  are  called, 
bjoar  decoy. men,  foreign  duekts  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  be  natires  of  England.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute 
niieties  of  such  a  number  of  birds ;  all  agree- 
ing in  the  same  general  figure,  the  same  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  aiKl  differing  in  little 
more  than  their  size  and  the  colours  of  their 
plamage.  In  this  tribe  we  may  rank,  as  na- 
tives of  our  own  European  dominions,  the 
Eider  Duck,^  which  is  double  the  size  of  a 

ilsD  Not.  IRS  Mid  184  of  *'  Penny  Magidoe,"  to  which 
we  tfto  hidehted  for  the  abrro  Note.  ' 

'  Ib  Britiin  the  range  of  this  Tahnble  tpedee  extends 

to  aboot  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  south. 

wvd  of  which  it  becomes  of  very  rare  occurrence.    Its 

limits,  however,  towards  the  pole  are  scarcely  ascertained, 

IS  U  has  been  found,  I  believe,  in  the  hi^est  latitudes  yet 

psnetnted  by  navigatora.    In  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and 

flther  aretic  regions  of  Eurofw,  it  is  very  abundant;  and 

m  then  cold  countries  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabi- 

UIl^  on  account  of  ito  fisathers,  elastic  down,  eggs,  &c. 

It  is  equally  commoa  in  parallel  latitudes  of  the  North 

Aneriean  continent,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  a 

fNwil  hihabitant  of  the  Frigid  sone.     Upon  the  Ner- 

ttwmhrisa  coast  many  eiders  breed  upon  the  group  of 

Pern  Islands,  situated  tovrards  the  northern  extremity 

•(thit  county,  and  from  two  to  eight  miles  distant  from 

the  dure,  and  which,  with  Coquet  island  (about  ton 

miles  brther  along  the  coast,)  may  be  reckoned  the  most 

mtbera  brseding-stalions  of  these  birtiL     About  April 

Uwy  srs  issn  assembling  in  email  groups  along  the  ahores 

of  the  mainland,  from  whence  they  cross  over  to  the 

Uuds  in  May,  soon  after  which  the  females  begin  to 

prepare  their  nests,  and  they  usually  commence  lajring 

dmt  the  twentieth  of  that  montlu    The  males,  as  soon 

ai  thb  takes  plaoe,  and  ineubation  commences,  leave  the 

faaalaa,  and  again  spread  themselves  along  the  shore,  in 

eaoipaBles  of  tonr  or  five  together,  and  do  not  (as  fitr  aa 

nj  obaenratioii  goes)  "  continue   on  watch  near  the 

(k«e,  as  long  as  the  females  remain  sitting,"  and  then 

<lmrt  both  her  and  the  newly  hatched  brood,  as  men- 

|«aed  in  Show's  Zoology.     The  usual  number  of  eggs 

h  f  Ts,  of  a  pale  asparagus-green  colour,  of  an  oblong 

•bape,  and  not  much  less  than  those  of  a  goose.     The 

oett  it  composed  of  dried  grasses,  mixed  with  a  quantity 

of  the  tmaller  alga,  and  as  incubation  proceeds  (and 

•Uch  h«a  for  a  month)  a  lining  of  down,  plucked  by 

tb  Urd  from  her  own  body,  is  added.    This  addition  is 

■ids  daily,  and  at  last  beoomee  so  considerable  in  mass, 

at  to  envelope  and  entirely  conceal  the  eggs,  contribuU 

'°gi  perhaps  by  its  eflect,  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  to 

^  peileet  deTebmement  ol  the  icetos,  and  serving  also 

"  s  protection  from  gulls  and  other  enemies.     The 

J^i  as  Mon  as  hatched,  are  oonductod  to  the  wator, 

*U  hi  lome  faistances  must  be  efiected  by  the  parent 

eonTeying  them  in  her  bill,  as  I  have  often  seen  tlie 

B«A  In  mch  situations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 

jlteir  arriring  at  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  indeed,  the 

ucper  sf  one  of  the  Ughthouses  (upon  the  impending 

jvck  etose  to  which  an  eider  duck,  for  many  seasons, 

nd  her  nest,  and  hatched  her  young)  assured  me,  that 

Mt^  leen  the  bird  engaged  in  this  interesting  duty. 

The  down  of  the  elder  is  remarkably  light  and  elastic, 

«ol  more  so  perhaps  than  that  of  its  congener  the  Kin^ 
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common  dock,  with  a  black  bill ;  the  Velvet 
Duck,  not  so  latge,  and  with  a  yellow  bill ; 
the  Scoter,  with  a  knob  at  the  base  of  a  yel 
low  bill ;  the  Tailed  Duck,  adomed  with  a 
thick  crest ;  the  Scaup  Duck,  (see  Plate  XX. 
^g.  IS.)  less  than  the  common  dock,  with  the 
bill  of  a  grayish  blue  ook)ur  ;  the  Golden  Eye, 
(see  Plate  XlX.  tig.  S4.)  with  a  large  white 
spot  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  resembling 
an  eye  ;  the  Sheldrake,  with  the  bill  of  a 
bright  red,  and  swelling  into  a  knob ;  the 
Mallard,  which  is  the  stock  from  whence  our 
tame  breed  has  probably  been  produced  ;  the 
Pintail,  with  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest ;  the  Po- 
chard, with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bright 

Eider,  the  Scoter,  and  some  others  of  the  oceanic  Ana- 
tlda;  but  as  It  is  procured  in  greater  quantity  from  this 
species,  the  whole  imported  from  Iceland  and  other  nor- 
them  OMUitries  (though  mixed  with  that  of  sereral  others) 
is  still  sold  wider  the  denomination  of  £id€r  dawn. 
From  the  nest  of  two  or  three  of  these  birds,  I  have  fre- 
quently procured  as  much  down  as  would  fill  a  middlhig- 
siaed  pfUow,  though  the  same,  when  compressed,  was 
not  aboTS  two  handfuls,  and  did  not  weigh  aboTO  an 
ounce.  As  placked  from  the  11  ring  bird,  it  is  much 
more  elastic  than  when  taken  from  the  body  after  death* 
— a  &ct  confirmative  of  what  I  have  formerly  adranced, 
viz.  that  the  plumage  is  not  mere  inert  matter,  as  be. 
lieved  by  Montagu  and  others,  but  Is  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  living  prbiciple,  and  influenced  by  the  stoto  and 
condition  of  the  bird.  In  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  where 
the  eider  down  forms  a  great  branch  of  their  commerce, 
and  where  the  birds  breed  in  great  numbers  near  to  each 
other,  the  natives  wait  anxiously  for  the  event.  Tlie 
firrt  production  of  eggs,  together  with  the  down,  is  taken 
from  them,  but  the  next  they  are  allowed  to  incubate, 
and  rear  the  youngs  though  a  part  of  the  down  is  from 
time  to  time  removed,  the  female  continuing  to  supply 
it  as  long  as  any  remains  upon  the  lower  part  of  her 
body. — ^The  food  of  the  eider  consists  of  various  species 
of  sheU*fish,  crustaceous  animals,  and  the  roes  of  these 
and  fishes.  Such  as  I  have  dissected  were  generally 
filled  with  the  triturated  remains  of  mytlli,  tolUoea,  &c.; 
and  twice  I  found  the  subjecte  gorged  with  the  spawn  of 
fish.  They  dive  for  their  food  like  the  Scoters,  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  submerged,  and  often  in  water  of  six 
or  eight  fathoms  deep.  They  also  ffy  with  great  strength, 
and  at  the  rate  (as  calculated)  of  more  than  ninety  miles 
in  the  hour.  When  approached  In  a  boat  they  generally 
take  wing  whilst  beyond  gun-shot,  and  when  suddenly 
surprised  they  dive;  but  if  actively  pursued,  and  com- 
pelled to  dive  repcmtedly,  they  may  be  so  far  Ured  out 
as  at  last  to  be  incapable  of  submerging  with  sufiScient 
quickness  to  prevent  a  fatal  aim  being  taken.  In  this 
manner  I  have  often  succeeded  in  procuring  specimens; 
and  the  same  mode,  it  appears.  Is  in  use  amongst  the 
Greenhinders,  who  strike  them  with  their  darts  as  they 
rise  fatigued  to  the  surface  after  long-continued  pursuit. 
The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  is  of  equal  diameter  through- 
out ito  length,  and  composed  of  hard  and  perfect  rings, 
lined  with  a  membrane.  The  lower  larynx,  or  bone  of 
divarication,  is  enlarged  in  front,  and  furnished  on  the 
left  eide  wiUi  an  elevated,  flatly  globose,  bony  protuber- 
ance, or  labyrinth,  about  the  sise  of  a  large  nut.  The 
bronchi  are  large,  swelling  much  toward  their  middle, 
and  composed  of  imperfect  rings,  unitod  by  a  membrane. 
That  on  the  left  side,  which  proceeds  from  the  tympan- 
um, is  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the  other,  and  both 
suddenly  decrease  when  they  enter  the  substance  of  the 
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bay ;  the  Widgeon,  (tee  Plate  XX.  fig.  96.) 
with  a  lead  coloured  bill,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  back  marked  with  narrow  black  and  white 
undulated  lines,  but  best  known  by  its  whist* 
ling  sound  ;  lastly,  the  Teal,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  this  kind,  with  the  bill  black,  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  bright 
bay. — These  are  the  most  common  birds  of 
the  duck  kind  among  ourselves :  but  who  can 
describe  the  amazing  rariety  of  this  tribe  if 
he  extends  his  riew  to  the  difierent  quarters 
of  the  world  ?  The  most  noted  of  the  foreign 
tribe  are  the  Muscovy  Duck,  or, more  properly 
speaking,  the  Musk  Duck,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  musky  smell,  with  naked  skin  round 
the  eyes,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  ;  the 
Brazilian  Duck,  that  is  of  the  size  of  a  goose, 
all  over  black  except  the  tips  of  the  wings ; 
the  American  Wood  Duck,  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  that 
falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  friar's 
cowl. — These,  and  twenty  others,  might  be 
added,  were  increasing  the  number  of  names 
the  way  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  compre- 
hension. 

All  these  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domes, 
tic  ducks,  keeping  together  in  flocks  in  the 
winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in  summer,  bring- 
ing up  their  young  by  the  water-side,  and 
leading  them  to  their  food  as  soon  as  out  of 
the  shell.  Their  nests  are  usually  built  among 
heath  or  rushes,  not  far  from  the  water,  and 
tliey  lay  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  eggs,  before 
they  sit :  yet  this  is  not  always  their  method  ; 
the  dangers  they  continually  encounter  from 
their  ground  situation,  sometimes  obliges  them 
to  change  their  manner  of  building  ;  and  their 
awkward  nests  are  often  seen  exalted  on  the 
tops  of  trees.  This  must  be  a  very  great  la- 
bour to  perform,  as  the  duck's  bill  is  but  ill 
formed  for  building  a  nest,  and  giving  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  a  sufficient 


lungs.  Several  Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate 
the  elder,  but  hitherto  without  much  success ;  that  it 
may  be  done  witli  care  and  attention,  1  have  no  doubt, 
as  I  have  twice  succeeded  in  rearing  these  birds  from  the 
egg,  and  preserving  them  alive  till  upwards  of  twelve 
months ;  but  as  I  had  no  appropriate  place  for  them  at 
the  time,  they  fell  victims  to  arrident,  being  trodden 
upon  by  horses  or  cattle.  The  eider  dralce  is  long  in  reach- 
ing the  adult  state,  that  plumage  not  being  perfected  before 
the  fourth  year.  This  would  seem,  analogically  reasoning, 
to  indicate  a  great  longevity,  ss  we  find  the  eagle  and  some 
other  birds  that  do  not  attain  perfection  till  after  two  or 
three  years,  endowed  with  singular  length  of  life.  (For 
King  Eider,  a  variety  of  the  Eider,  see  Plate  XX.  fig.  29) 
-Setby't  BrUisk  OrnUhology,  Vol.  11, 

Thi  Harlsquin  Duck  {Amu  inttrioniea).  Found 
rarely  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  lord,  probably  on  account  of  iu 
rich  plumage  and  singular  markings.  At  Hudson's  fiay, 
where  it  breeds,  and  is  said  to  frequent  the  small  rivulets 
inland,  it  is  called  the  painied  duck.  The  flesh  of  this  duck 
U  said  to  be  excellent  PL  LXIV.  fif;.  4. 


stahility  to  stand  the  weadier.  The  nest, 
whether  high  or  low,  is  generally  compcMcd 
of  singular  materials.  The  longest  grass  mixed 
with  heath,  and  lined  with  the  bird's  own 
feathers,  usually  go  to  the  compontioii :  how- 
ever, in  proportion  as  the  climate  is  colder, 
the  nest  is  more  artificially  made,  and  won 
warmly  lined  In  the  Arctic  regions,  notluDg 
can  exceed  the  great  care  all  of  this  kind 
take,  (0  protect  their  eggs  from  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  weather.  While  the  gull  and  tbe 
penguin  kind  seem  to  disregard  the  sereicst 
cold,  the  duck,  in  those  regions,  forms  itself  i 
hole  to  lay  in,  shelters  tbe  approach,  lines  it 
with  a  layer  of  long  grass  and  clay  ;  witkin 
that  another  of  moss  ;  and,  lastly,  a  warm  eosl 
of  feathers,  or  down.  The  eider  duck  is  ptr- 
ticularly  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its 
nest  This  bird,  which,  as  was  said,  is  sborc 
twice  as  large  as  the  common  duck,  and  re- 
sides in  the  colder  climates,  lays  from  six  to 
eight  eggs,  making  her  nest  amon^the  rocks 
or  the  plants  along  the  sea-shore.  The  exter- 
nal materials  of  the  nest  Bie  such  as  sre  in 
commrni  with  the  rest  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  in- 
side lining,  on  wliich  the  eggs  are  immediitely 
deposited,  is  at  once  the  sollfest,  warmest,  and 
the  lightest  substance  with  which  we  are  tc- 

2uainted.  This  is  no  other  than  the  inside 
own  which  covers  the  breast  of  the  bird  in  the 
breeding  season.  This  the  female  plucks  off 
with  her  bill,  and  furnishes  the  inside  of  her 
nest  with  a  tapestry  more  valuable  than  the 
most  skilful  artists  can  produce.  The  natives 
watch  the  place  where  she  begins  to  bnikt, 
and,  suffering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  tlie 
eggs  and  the  nest.  The  duck,  however,  not 
discouraged  by  the  first  disappointment,  buildi 
and  lays  in  the  same  place  a  second  time  ;  and 
this  they  in  the  same  manner  take  away  :  the 
third  time  she  builds,  but  the  drake  must 
supply  the  down  from  his  breast  to  line  the 
nest  with  :  and  if  this  be  robbed,  they  both 
forsake  tbe  place,  and  breed  there  no  more. 
This  down  the  natives  take  care  to  separate- 
from  the  dirt  and  moss  with  which  it  is  mixed : 
and  though  no  people  stand  in  more  need  of 
a  warm  covering  than  themselves,  yet  their 
necessities  compel  them  to  sell  it  to  the  more 
indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  soatfa 
for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  possess  the  faculties  of  flying  and 
swimming,  so  they  are  in  general  birds  of 
passage,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  perform 
their  journeys  across  the  ocean,  as  well  on  the 
water  as  in  the' air.  Those  that  migrate  to 
this  country,  on  tbe  approach  of  winter,  are 
seldom  found  so  well-tasted  or  so  fat  as  the 
fowls  that  continue  with  us  the  year  round  : 
their  flesh  is  often  lean,  and  still  oft ener  fishy ; 
which  flavour  it  has  probably  contracted  in  the 
journey,  as  their  food  in  the  lakes  of  Lapland. 
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fimn  whence  they  descend,  is  generally  of  the 
insect  kind. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  among  as,  they  are 
generally  seen  flying  in  flocks  to  make  a  sar. 
rey  of  those  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take 
np  their  residence  for  the  winter.  In  the 
clKHce  of  these  they  hare  two  objects  in  view ; 
to  be  near  their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  in. 
terraption.  Their  chief  end  is  to  choose  some 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  marshy  where 
there  b  at  the  same  time  a  cover  of  woods,  and 
where  insects  are  fomid  in  great  abundance. 
Lakes,  therefore,  with  a  marsh  on  one  side, 
and  a  wood  on  the  other,  are  seldom  without 
nst  quantities  of  wild-fowl ;  and  where  a 
Qonple  are  seen  at  any  time,  that  is  a  sufii. 
cient  inducement  to  bring  hundreds  of  others. 
The  ducks  flying  in  the  air,  are  often  lured 
down  from  their  heights  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  mallard  from  below..  Nature  seems  to 
hare  famished  this  bird  with  very  particular 
faealties  for  calling.  The  windpipe,  where  it 
begins  to  enter  the  lungs,  opens  into  a  kind  of 
bony  cavity,  where  the  sound  is  reflected  as  in  a 
musical  instrument,  and  is  heard  a  great  way 
off.  To  this  call  all  the  stragglers  resort ;  and 
in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time,  a  lake,  that 
before  was  quite  naked,  is  black  with  water- 
fowl that  have  left  their  Lapland  retreats,  to 
keep  company  with  our  ducks  who  never 
stirred  from  home. 

They  generally  choose  that  part  of  the  lake 
where  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  approach 
of  the  fowler,  in  which  they  all  appear  hud- 
dled togetlier,  extremely  busy,  and  very  loud. 
What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  it  is 
not  easy  to  guesa  There  is  no  food  for  them 
at  the  place  where  they  sit  and  cabal  thus, 
as  they  choose  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and  as 
for  courtship,  the  season  for  that  is  not  yet 
come ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  what  can  so 
busily  keep  them  occupied.  Not  one  of  them 
seems  a  moment  at  rest  Now  pursuing  one 
another,  now  screaming,  then  all  np  at  once, 
.  iben  down  again ;  the  whole  seems  one  strange 
wene  of  hustle,  with  nothing  to  do. 

They  frequently  go  ofi*  in  a  more  private 
manner  by  night  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows  and  ditches,  which  they  dare  not  ven- 
tare  to  approach  by  day*  In  these  nocturnal 
adventures  they  are  often  taken ;  for  though 
a  timorous  bird,  yet  they  are  easily  deceived, 
and  every  spring  seems  to  succeed  in  taking 
them.  But  the  greatest  quantities  are  taken 
in  decoys;  which,  though  well  known  near 
London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country.  The  manner  of  making  and 
managing  a  decoy  is  as  follows  : 

A  place  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  far 
remote  from  the  common  highway,  and  all 
noise  of  people.  A  decoy  is  best  where  there 
IS  a  Urge  pond  surrounded  by  a  wood,  and 


beyond  that  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  coun- 
try. When  the  place  is  chosen,  the  pool,  if 
possible,  is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows, 
unless  a  wood  answers  the  purpose  of  shading 
it  on  every  side.  On  the  south  and  north  side 
of  this  pool  are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or 
channels,  made  broad  towards  the  pool,  and 
growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a  point. 
These  channels  are  to  be  covered  over  with 
nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks  bending 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  so  that  they  form 
a  vault  or  arch  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower  to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by 
a  tunneUnet,  like  that  in  which  fish  are 
caught  in  weirs.  Along  the  banks  of  these 
phannels  so  netted  over,  which  are  called 
pipes,  many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  slant- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  the  acute 
angles  to  the  side  next  the  pool.  The  whole 
apparatus,  also,  is  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool 
by  a  hedge  of  reeds  along  the  margin,  behind 
which  the  fowler  manages  his  operations. 
The  place  being  fitted  in  this  manner,  the 
fowler  IB  to  provide  himself  with  a  number  of 
wild  ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  de- 
coys. These  are  always  to  be  fed  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to  be  ac- 
customed to  come  at  a  whistle. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  is  set  in,  the  decoy 
rises,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  wild-fowl  feed 
during  the  night  If  the  evening  be  still,  the 
noise  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  b 
heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  produces 
no  unpleasing  sensation.  The  fowler,  when 
he  finds  a  fit  opportunity,  and  sees  his  decoy 
covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool,  and 
observes  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gathered  in 
the  pool  may  be  enticed  or  driven.  Then 
casting  hemp-seed,  or  some  such  seed  as  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  en- 
trance, and  up  along  the  pipe,  he  whistles  to 
his  decoy-ducks,  who  instantly  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe, 
in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  usual.  Thither  also 
they  are  followed  by  a  whole  flock  of  wild 
ones,  who  little  suspect  the  danger  preparing 
against  them.  Their  sense  of  smelling,  how- 
ever, is  very  exquisite ;  and  thev  would  soon 
discover  their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  al- 
ways keeps  a  piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nose, 
against  which  he  breathes,  and  this  prevents 
the  effluvia  of  his  person  from  reaching  their 
exquisite  senses.  The  wild  ducks,  therefore, 
pursuing  the  decoy-ducks,  are  led  into  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  man,  who  keeps 
hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges.  When 
they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however,  finding 
it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to 
suspect  danger,  and  would  return  back  ;  but 
they  are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who 
shows  himself  at  the  broad  end  below.     Thi- 
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ther,  therefore,  they  dare  not  return;  and  rise 
they  may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net 
above  from  ascending.  The  only  way  left 
them,  therefore,  is  the  narrow -funnelled  net 
at  the  bottom ;  into  this  they  fly,  and  there 
they  are  taken. 

ft  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild 
fowl  are  in  such  a  state  of  sleepiness  or  doz- 
ing, that  they  will  not  follow  the  deooy^lucks. 
Use  is  then  generally  made  of  a  dog,  who  is 
taught  his  lesson.  He  passes  backward  and 
forward  between  the  reed-hedges,  in  which 
there  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man 
to  see,  and  for  the  little  dog  to  pass  through. 
This  attracts  the  eye  of  the  wild-fowl ;  who, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  advance  towards  this 
little  animal,  while  he  all  the  time  keeps  play, 
ing  among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the 
funnel ,  till  they  follow  him  too  far  to  recede. 
Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  attract  their  atten. 
tion  till  a  red  handkerchief,  or  something  very 
singular,  be  put  about  him.  The  decoy-ducks 
never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the  rest, 
being  taught  to  dive  under  water  as  soon  as 
the  rest  are  driven  in. 

The  general  season  for  catching  fowl  in  de- 
coys  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  Fe- 
bruary. The  taking  them  earlier  is  proihibi- 
ted  by  an  act  of  George  the  Second,  which 
imposes  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every 
bird  destroyed  at  any  other  season. 

The  Lincolnshire  decoys  are  commonly  let 
at  a  certain  annual  rent,  from  five  pounds  to 
twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  some  even  amount 
to  thirty.  These  principally  contribute  to  sup- 
ply  the  markets  of  London  with  wild-fowl. 
The  number  of  ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal,  that 
are  sent  thither,  is  amazing.  Above  thirty 
thousand  have  been  sent  up  in  one  season 
from  ten  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wainfleet  This  quantity  makes  them  so 
cheap  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  asserted,  that  se- 
veral decoy-men  would  be  glad  to  contract  for 
years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at  the  next  town 
for  ten  pence  the  couple.* 

To  this  manner  of  taking  the  wild-fowl  in 
England,  I  will  subjoin  another,  still  more 
extraordinary,  frequently  practised  in  China. 
Whenever  the  fowler  sees  a  number  of  ducks 
settled  in  any  particular  plash  of  water,  he 
sends  off  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among 
them.  These  gourds  resemble  oar  pompions ; 
but,  being  made  hollow,  they  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  on  one  pool  there 
may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  gourds  floating  together.  The  fowl  at 
first  are  a  little  shy  of  coming  near  them ;  bat 
by  degrees  they  come  nearer,  and  as  all  birds 
at  last  grow  familiar  with  a  scare-crow,  the 
ducks  gather  about  these,  and  amuse  them- 

■  They  hare  now  become  companttiyely  rue. 


selves  by  whetting  their  bills  against  them. 
When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the 
gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wish,  he  then  pre. 
pares  to  deceive  them  in  good  earnest.  He 
hollows  out  one  of  these  gourds  large  eiiou|h 
to  put  his  head  in ;  and  making  holes  to 
breathe  and  see  through,  he  claps  it  oo  hii 
head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  slowly  into 
the  water,  keeping  his  body  under,  and  no- 
thing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the 
surface ;  and  in  that  manner  moves  imper- 
ceptibly  towards  the  fowls,  who  suspect  no 
danger.  At  last,  however,  he  fairly  gets  m 
among  them ;  while  they,  having  been  long 
used  to  see  gourds,  take  not  the  least  fright 
while  the  enemy  is  in  the  yery  midst  of  them: 
and  an  insidious  enemy  he  is  ;  for  ever  as  he 
approaches  a  fowl,  he  seizes  it  by  the  legs, 
and  draws  it  in  a  jerk  under  water.  There 
he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the 
next,  till  he  has  thus  loaded  himself  with  as 
many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When  be  has 
got  his  quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he 
slowly  moves  off  again  ;  and  in  this  manner 
pays  the  flock  three  or  four  visits  in  a  day. 
Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl, 
this  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  it  is  the  most  practised  ia 
China. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

or  THE  KINO-FISBER.^ 

I  WILL  conclude  this  history  of  birds  with 
one  that  seems  to  unite  in  itself  somewhat  ol 
every  class  preceding.  It  seems  at  once  pos* 
sessed  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapacioas 
kinds,  with  an  attachment  to  water  like  the 
birds  of  that  element  It  exhibits  in  its  km 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  peacock,  the 
shadings  of  the  humming-bird,  the  bill  of  the 
crane,  and  the  short  legs  of  the  swallow.  The 
bird  I  mean  is  the  Ring-fisher,  of  which 
many  extraordinary  falsehoods  have  been  pro- 
pagated ;  and  yet  of  which  many  extraordinary 
things  remain  to  be  said  that  are  actually  tnie. 

The  King-fisher  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
swallow;  its  shape  is  clumsy;  the  legs  dis- 
proportionably  small,  and  the  bill  dtspropor- 
tionably  long:  it  is  two  inches  from  the 
base  to  the  tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and 
the  lower  yellow  :  but  the  colours  of  this 
bird  atone  for  its  inelegant  form  ;  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  deep  blackish  green,  spotted  with 

1  There  are  now  known  for^-two  epoeiM  U  kiaf- 
fiihers,  and  of  aome  of  these  several  varieties. 
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bright   azare ;    the    back   and    tail    are    of 
the  most  resplendent  azure  ;  the  whole  under- 


side of  the  body  is  orange-coloured ;  a  broad 
mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the  bill  beyond 
the  eyes  ;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white  spot : 
the  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers of  a  rich  deep  blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a 
reddish  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the 
outmost  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the 
inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

Prom  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender  short 
legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no 
person  would  be  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  the 
most  rapacious  little  animals  that  skims  the 
deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  in  surprising 
quantities,  when  we  consider  its  size  and  fig- 
ure. It  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the 
osprey,  balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance 
above  the  water  for  a  considerable  space, 
than  darting  into  the  deep,  and  seizing  the 
fish  with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it  re- 
mains suspended  in  the  air,  in  a  bright  day, 
the  plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  It 
might  have  been  this  extraordinary  beauty 
that  has  given  rise  to  fable ;  for  whenever 
there  is  any  thing  uncommon,  fancy  is  always 
willing  to  increase  the  wonder.* 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  said,  that  she  built 
her  nest  on  the  water,  and  thus,  in  a  few 
days,  hatched  and  produced  her  young.  But, 
to  be  aninterrupted  in  this  task,  she  was  said 
to  be  possessed  of  a  charm  to  allay  the  fury  of 
the  waves;  and  during  this  period  the  mariner 
might  sail  with  the  greatest  security.  The 
ancient  poets  are  full  of  these  fables ;  their 
historians  are  not  exempt  from  them.  Cicero 
has  written  a  long   poem  in  praise  of  the 


*  Montague,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  says, 
that  tbey  never  suspend  themselves  on  the  wing,  and 
dart  on  their  prey,  like  the  osprey ;  but  that  they  sit  pa- 
tiently on  a  bough  over  the  water,  and  when  a  small  fish 
comes  near  the  surface,  they  dart  on  it,  and  seize  it  with 
their  bill.  He  never  could  observe  the  old  birds  with 
any  thing  in  their  bills,  when  they  went  in  to  feed  their 
young:  n-om  which  be  concludes  that  they  ^ect  it  from 
their  stomachs  for  this  purpose.  Sticklebacks  and  min- 
iums fonn  th9  principal  Ibod  of  the  king-fisher,  but  it 
will  also  eat  fry  or  spawn,  tlugi,  worms,  and  leeches 


halcyon ,  of  which  there  remain  but  two  lines. 
Even  the  emperor  Gordian  has  written  a 
poem  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing  remaining.  These  fables  have  been 
adopted  each  by  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  church.  "  Behold,"  says  St  Ambrose^ 
*'  the  little  bird,  which  in  the  midst  of  winter 
lays  her  eggs  on  the  sand  by  the  shore.  From 
that  moment  the  winds  are  hushed ;  the  sea 
becomes  smooth ;  and  the  calm  continues  for 
fourteen  days.  This  is  the  time  she  requires ; 
seven  days  to  hatch,  and  seven  days  to  foster 
her  young.  Their  Creator  has  taught  these 
little  animals  to  make  their  nest  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  stormy  season,  only  to  manifest 
his  kindness  by  g^nting  them  a  lasting  calm. 
The  seamen  are  not  ignorant  of  this  blessing ; 
they  call  this  interval  of  fair  weather  their 
halcyon  days ;  and  they  are  particularly  care- 
ful to  seize  the  opportunity,  as  they  then  need 
fear  no  interruption."  This,  and  a  hundred 
other  instances,  might  be  given  of  the  credu* 
lity  of  mankind  with  respect  to  this  bird ;  they 
enter  into  speculations  concerning  the  manner 
of  her  calming  the  deep,  the  formation  of  her 
nest,  and  her  peculiar  sagacity  ;  at  present 
we  do  not  speculate  because  we  know,  with 
respect  to  our  king-fisher,  that  most  of  the 
facts  are  false.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  halcyon 
of  the  ancients  was  a  difi*erent  bird  from  our 
king.fisher ;  it  may  be  urged,  that  many  birds, 
especially  on  the  Indian  ocean,  build  a  float- 
ing nest  upon  the  sea ;  but  still  the  history  of 
the  ancient  halcyon  is  clogged  with  endless 
fable ;  and  it  is  but  an  incufierent  method  to 
vindicate  falsehood,  by  showing  that  a  part  ot 
the  story  is  true. 

The  king.fisher  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted at  present,  has  none  of  those  powers 
of  allaying  the  storm,  or  building  upon  the 
waves  ;  it  is  contented  to  make  its  nest  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be 
afiected  by  the  rising  of  the  stream.  When 
it  has  found  a  place  for  its  purpose,  it  hollows 
out  with  its  bill  a  hole  about  a  yard  deep  ;  or 
if  it  finds  the  deserted  hole  of  a  rat,  or  one 
caused  by  the  root  of  a  tree  decaying,  it  takes 
quiet  possession.  This  hole  it  enlarges  at  the 
bottom  to  a  good  size;  and  lirung  it  with  the 
down  of  the  willow,  lays  its  eggs  there  with- 
out any  further  preparation.' 

*  Belon,  who  found  the  king-fisher  plentitul  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hebnis,  in  Thrace,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  author  who  correctly  stated  that  it  makes  its 
nest  by  mining  into  the  sand,  and  was  somewhat  fearful 
that  he  should  not  be  credited  because  he  contradicted 
the  ancients.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  more 
or  less  misrepresentation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
descriptions  of  its  burrow,  Gesner  furnished  it  with  a 
soft  bed  of  reed  flowers;  Goldsmith  says  it  lines  its  hole 
with  the  down  of  the  wilk>w;  and  colonel  Montague, 
half  reverting  to  the  ball  of  fish  bones  describe<i  by 
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Its  nest,  or  rather  bole,  is  very  different 
from  that  described  by  the  ancients,  by  wbom 
it  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  long, 
necked  gourd  of  the  bones  of  the  sea-needle. 
The  bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  great 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  scales  of  fishes  ;  but 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  bird's  food,  and 
by  no  means  brought  there  for  the  purposes 
of  warmth  or  convenience.  The  king-fisher, 
as  Bellonius  says,  feeds  upon  fish,  but  is  in- 
capable of  digesting  the  bones  and  scales, 
which  he  throws  up  again,  as  eagles  and  owls 
are  seen  to  do  a  part  of  their  prey.  These 
fill  the  bird's  nest  of  course;  and  although  they 
seem  as  if  designedly  placed  there,  are  only 
a  kind  of  nuisance. 

In  these  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of 
fish  brought  there,  are  very  foetid,  the  king- 
fisher is  often  found  with  from  five  eggs  to 
nine.  There  the  female  continues  to  hatch, 
even  though  disturbed  ;  and  though  the  nest 
be  robbed,  she  will  again  return  and  lay  there. 
'*  I  have  had  one  of  those  females  brought 
me,"  says  Reaumur,  "  which  was  taken  fiDm 
her  nest  about  three  leagues  from  my  house. 
After  admiring  the  beauty  of  her  colours,  I 
let  her  fly  again,  when  the  fond  creature  was 
instantly  seen  to  return  back  to  the  nest  where 
she  bad  just  before  been  made  a  captive. 
There,  joming  the  male,  she  again  began  to 
lay,  though  it  was  for  the  third  time,  and 
though  the  season  was  very  far  advanced.  At 
each  time  she  had  seven  eggs.  The  older  the 
nest  IS,  the  greater  quantity  of  fish-bones  and 
scales  does  it  contain:  these  are  disposed  with- 
out any  order  ;  and  sometimes  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  room." 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  sea- 
Aristotle,  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  hole  there  Is  a  kiod 
of  bedding  formed  of  the  bones  of  small  fish  and  some  other 
substances,  evidently  the  castings  of  the  parent  birds, 
generally  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mixed  in  with 
earth.  He  fiu*ther  thinks  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  both  the  male  and  the  female  come  to  this  spot 
to  eject  the  refuse  of  their  food  for  some  time  before  the 
latter  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  as  they  are  frequently  known  to  continue 
la  the  hole  for  hours  long  before  laying ;  and  on  this  dis- 
gorged matter  the  female  deposits  and  hatches  her  eggs. 
Belon's  account  is  very  similar.  From  the  high  author- 
ity of  Montague,  the  latter  description  is  now  copied  as 
authentic  by  every  modem  autlior,  with  the  exception 
of  Temminck,  who  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  and 
Wilson,  who  says  of  his  belted  king-fisher,  that  <*  iU  nest 
is  neither  constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones."  We  are 
certain,  says  Mr  Renuie,  in  his  Architecture  of  Birds, 
that  this  contradiction  of  the  general  belief  will  apply 
equally  to  the  king-fisher  of  England.  In  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted  with 
one  of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive 
summers,  but  so  far  from  the  pellets  of  fish-bones,  ejected 
as  is  done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to 
form  the  nest,  they  are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  the 
hole  in  all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termina- 
tlon,  without  the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth, 
and  are  all  moist  and  fetid.     That  the  eggs  may  by  ac- 


son ;  and  excludes  her  first  brood  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  male,  whose  fidelity 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her 
large  provisions  of  fish  while  she  is  thus  em- 
ployed ;  and  she,  contrary  to  most  other  birds, 
is  foiuid  plump  and  fat  at  that  season.  The 
male,  that  used  to  twitter  before  this,  now 
enters  the  nest  as  quietly  and  as  privately  33 
possible.  The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days ;  but  are  aeen  to 
differ  as  well  in  their  size  as  in  their  beauty. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  febles  con- 
cerning this  bird,  so  have  the  modem  volgir. 
It  is  an  opinbn  generally  received  amoog 
them,  that  the  flesh  of  the  king-fisher  will  not 
corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banish  all  ver- 
min.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that 
which  is  said  of  its  always  pointing,  when 
hung  up  dead  with  its  breast  to  the  north. 
The  only  truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this 
bird,  when  killed,  is,  that  its  flesh  is  utterij 
unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  while  its  beautifnl  plumage 
preserves  its  lustre  longer  than  that  of  my 
other  bird  we  know. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  history  of  birds, 
I  own  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  creation  without  reluctance. 
These  splendid  inhabitants  of  the  air  possess 
all  those  qualities  than  can  soothe  the  hetit. 
and  cheer  the  fancy, — the  brightest  colours, 
the  roundest  forms,  the  most  active  manneia, 
and  the  sweetest  music.  In  sending  the 
imagination  in  pursuit  of  these,  in  follow- 
ing them  to  the  chirping  grove,  the  screaming 
precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep,  the  mind  natu- 
rally lost  the  sense  of  its  own  situation,  and 
attentive  to  their  little  sports,  almost  forgot 
the  TASK  of  describing  them.     Innocently  to 

cident  be  laid  upon  portions  of  these  fisbJiones,  is  higUjr 
probable,  for  the  floor  is  so  thickly  strewed  witii  tben, 
that  no  vacant  spot  might  be  found  ;  but  they  aswredly 
are  not  by  design  built  into  a  nest.  The  hide  is  iron 
two  to  four  feet  long,  skiping  upwards,  and  narrow  it 
the  entrance,  but  widening  in  the  interior,  in  order  per- 
haps, to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn ;  and  for  the  ssme 
apparent  reason  the  eggs  are  not  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity. We  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  seleeti,  as 
is  said,  the  old  hde  of  a  water-rat  to  sare  itself  troaUe. 
the  water-rat  being  the  deadly  enemy  of  its  eggs  sod 
young ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  dislike  to  the  labour 
of  digging,  that  it  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  though  the  nest  be  re- 
peatedly plundered.  The  accumulation  of  csst  bones  fai 
one  of  these  (dd  holes  has  periiapc  given  origin  to  the 
notion  of  the  nest  being  formed  of  them. 

Our  own  opportunities,  continues  Mr  Rennle,  of  esro- 
fully  studying  the  habits  of  this  bird,  lead  us  to  remark, 
that  it  Is  not  so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it  has  been  i«* 
presented,  for  it  has  more  than  once  allowed  us  to  sp> 
preach  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bough  on  which  It  ««s 
perched.  The  necessity  for  obtaining  its  food  fren 
streams  and  shallow  ponds  causes  this  bird,  however,  to 
frequent  secluded  places.  The  belted  kingiisber  of 
America,  is  partial  to  mill-dams.  In  defiance  of  the  clsdc 
of  the  hopper,  because  there  he  finds  facilities  in  wstcb. 
lug  for  fish. 
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arouse  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is 
irisdorn  ;  and  nothins  is  nseiess  that,  hj  fur- 
nishing mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a 
wbOe  in  oblivion  of  those  stronger  appetites 
that  lead  to  evil.  But  every  rank  and  state 
of  mankind  may  find  something  to  imitate  in 
those  delightful  songsters,  and  we  may  not 
only  employ  the  time,  but  mend  our  lives,  by 
the  contemplatioa  From  their  couraee  in 
defence  of  their  young,  and  their  assiduity  in 


incubation,  the  coward  may  learn  to  be 
brave,  and  the  rash  to  be  patient  The  in- 
violable attachment  of  some  to  their  compan- 
ions  may  give  lessons  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
connubial  tenderness  of  others  be  a  monitor  to 
the  incontinent  Even  those  that  are  tyrants 
by  nature  never  spread  capricious  destruction: 
and,  unlike  man,  never  inflict  a  pain  but 
when  urged  by  necessity. 
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OF  FISHES  IN  OENEBAJi.' 


CHAP.   L 


INTBODUCTION. 


Thb  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fishes. 
It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  all  fish 

1  Fishes  (says  professsor  Bloroenbtcb,  in  his  Manual 
of  Natural  History)  are  those  animals  which  possess  red 
cold  blood,  which  moTes  by  means  of  true  fin»  (with 
bony  or  cartilaginous  fibres,;  and  which  breathe  by  true 
yi/Zr  lying  deep  at  each  side  of  the  neck ;  and  not,  as  in 
the  larvie  of  frogs,  &c.,  projecting  beyond  it  I  say 
trw  gills  and  trw  fins,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  organs  to  a  certain  degree  analogous  in  young 
frogs,  salamanders,  &c. 

These  gills  (6roMcAt«,)  in  fishes,  almost  perfectly 
supply  the  place  of  lungs.  They  are  placed  on  each  side 
behind  the  head,  for  the  most  part  under  one  or  more 
large  semilunar  plates,  hence  called  optreula  Itranchialia, 
and  in  most  instances  connected  with  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  membraua  hranchiotUga,  The  gills  them, 
selves  are  filled  with  innumerable  very  delicate  vessels, 
and  are  mostly  divided  ou  each  side  into  four  layers, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  beard  of  a  quill,  and 
which  are  attached  at  their  bases  to  a  corresponding 
number  of  little  bones. 

Respiration,  which  fishes  are  nearly  as  incapable  of 
dispensing  with  as  those  animals  which  possess  lungs,  is 
in  them  eflected  by  introducing  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  in  solution,  through  the  mouth  into  the  gills,  and 
then  expelling  it  again  through  the  branchial,  {apertmra 
brandUaUg ;)  consequently  not  by  inspiring  and  espir. 
ing  through  the  same  passages,  as  in  those  animals  which 
possess  lungs. 

Not  having  lungs,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  have 
any  voice,  although  some,  as  CdtUiseataphracUt,  Cobitis 
foatitU,  &c.,  can  make  a  noise. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  fishes,  in  general,  is  infinitely 
more  varied  than  in  quadrupeds  and  birds.  In  most, 
however,  the  body  has  a  vertical  direcUon,  i.  «.  is  flat- 
tened at  both  sides,  {porjmi  con^^retnm)  ;  in  some,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  rays,  it  is  horisontal  and  extended 
laterally  (corpus  depntsum)  slve  pl^^ioplateum) ;  in 
others,  as  the  eel,  &c.,  it  is  more  rounded ;  in  others, 
prismatic  or  quadrangular,  &c.  In  all,  the  head  and 
trunk  are  connected  immediately,  without  being  sepa. 
rated  by  a  neck. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  fishes  are  covered  with 


are  naturally  of  that  salt  element ;  and  tint 
they  have  mounted  up  into  fresh  water  by 
some  accidental  migration.  A  few  still  swim 
up  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  bat  of  ths 
great  body  of  fishes,  of  wbich  the  sice  is  enor- 
mous, and   the  shoals  are  endless,  those  ill 


ecsles  ;  in  the  osseous  fishes  the  scales  are  resl,  ire 
formed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  and  in  diflerent  qpedes 
present  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  point  of  (om, 
marks,  and  colours,  which  latter  sometimes  shine  fib 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cartilsfiw 
fishes,  in  general,  are  covered  with  sevend  booe-Hkt 
plates,  hook-shaped  prickles,  &c  The  srales  sr»  csr. 
ered  externally  with  a  kind  of  slime,  which  appon  le 
be  in  a  great  measure  excreted  from  small  caTitici, 
which,  in  most  fishes,  are  placed  in  a  line  akxig  tui 
side  of  the  body. 

The  fins,  the  organs  of  motion  in  fishes,  in  wUsh  i 
very  great  power  of  reproduction  has  been  renaiied, 
consist  of  their  bony  or  cartilaginous  spines  or  lays,  con- 
nected together  by  a  particular  membrane,  fastened  t« 
a  bone,  and  set  in  motion  by  certain  muscles.  Tbe^iit 
called,  according  to  their  position,  the  upper  donal  fin: 
those  at  the  side,  behind  the  gills,  pectoral  fins ;  tboss  « 
the  belly  in  front  of  the  anus,  abdominal  fins;  1km 
behind  this  opening,  anal  fins ;  and  lastly,  those  on  the  tul, 
which  always  have  a  vertical  direction,  caudal  flns.  Tbe 
flying-fish,  as  they  are  called,  have  very  long  and  ltii^pl^ 
toral  fins,  by  means  of  which  they  can  raise  UiesMslvH 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  and  fly  for  a  short  tine. 

Another  auxiliary  in  the  motion  of  fishes,  partinilvtf 
in  rising  and  sinking,  is  the  8wim.bladder,  with  wUch 
firesh-water  fish  in  particular  are  supplied,  and  wkiefa 
communicates  by  a  particular  canal,  (dueiuapmemmtlkm) 
generally  with  the  eesophagus,  seldom  with  the  stonisck 

With  regard  to  their  plM^e  of  abode,  fishes  in  gwieni 
are  divided  Into  sea-fish  and  finesh-water  fish.  Mtny 
can  live  for  some  time  out  of  water,  as  the  eel,  himwn* 
&c.     Others  in  hot  mineral  springs. 

Most  fishes,  especially  those  of  the  sea,  are  noctmml 
animals,  that  is,  they  are  active  during  tbe  nigbl,  vd  in 
the  day  remain  in  a  state  of  repose.  Hence  the  iiili>l>>- 
tanfts  of  islands  and  coasts,  who  live  on  fish,  chooM  tiit 
night  for  catching  them. 

A  great  many  species  of  fish  change  their  plsfe  of 
abode  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  wnSA 
ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks  to  spawn  ;  nBSnf. 
as  the  herring  for  instance,  in  the  North  AtlanUc,  noLe 
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keep  to  the  sea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in 
fresb  water.  In  that  extensive  and  undis- 
covered abode,  millions  reside,  whose  manners 
are  a  secret  to  us,  and  whose  very  form  is 
unknown.  The  curiosity  of  mankind,  indeed , 
has  drawn  some  from  their  depths,  and  his 
wants  many  more ;  with  the  figure  of  these 
at  least  he  is  acquainted ;  but  for  their  pur- 
suits, migrations,  societies,  antipathies,  plea- 
sures, times  of  gestation,  and  manner  of 
bringing  forth,  these  are  all  hidden  in  the 
turbulent  element  that  protects  them. 

The  number  of  fish  to  which  we  have  given 
names,  and  of  the  figure,  at  least,  of  which 
we  know  something,  according  to  Linnseus, 

«xtamiy«  migrttions  at  cerUin  setsons  of  the  year  in 
incalculabie  numbers  between  the  coasts  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  north-east  of  America.  Fishes  are  in 
gre«t  proportion  carnirorous  animals,  and  as  they  liave 
no  feet  with  which  to  bold  their  prey,  are  supplied  with  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances  for  mastering  it.  Some 
have  long  fibrous  threads  (pini)  about  the  mouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  other  small  marine  animaU,  as  with 
a  bait,  as  in  the  stargazer,  frog-fish,  &c.  Others,  as 
Uie  chsetodon  rortratuif  have  a  kind  of  syringe  with  which 
they  strike  down  the  inserts  flying  over  the  surface  of 
Uie  water  ;  others,  as  the  three  sea-fish,  the  electric  ray, 
the  tetrodon  §kctricu9f  and  tricliiurus  indicut,  and  the 
two  fresh. water  fish,  the  electric  eel  and  silurus  electri- 
cus,  possess  a  peculiar  benumbing  paralyzing  power,  &c. 

As  to  the  external  senses  of  fishes,  smelling  must  in 
many  be  very  acute,  from  the  distance  at  which  they 
discover  a  bait.  Their  hearing,  also,  is  good,  and  they 
have  organs  similar  to  those  of  the  internal  ear  in  other 
rod-bkjt^ed  animals.  Above  all,  however,  there  are 
many  peculiarities  in  their  eyes,  numerous  membranes, 
parts  not  found  elsewhere,  &c.  Prom  the  deficiency  of 
correct  observations,  little  can  be  said  decidedly  on  Uieir 
Instincts,  and  other  mental  Acuities.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many,  trout  for  example,  become  very 
docile  ;  and  that  others,  as  old  carp,  are  very  wary  and 
etmning. 

As  to  their  sleep,  probably  most  have  a  winter  sleep, 
but  only  a  very  few  a  fixed  daily  sleep,  as  is  said  to  be 
tbo  case  with  the  gold.fbh. 

Except  the  small  number  of  viviparous  fishes,  such  as 
tho  eel,  the  blennius  mviparout,  but  very  few  actually 
copulate.  Ill  most  instances,  the  female  lays  the  unim- 
pregnated  eggs,  the  male  coming  afterwards  and  sprinkU 
ing  them  with  his  semen.  Advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance has  been  taken  in  rural  economy,  young  fish  hav- 
ing been  procured  by  the  artificial  mixture  of  the  ova 
ftnd  semen  of  trout,  &c.  Among  other  peculiarities  in 
the  mode  of  generation  in  fishes,  many,  as  the  lamprey, 
possess  the  organs  of  both  sexes  in  perfection:  whilst  in 
others,  as  the  carp,  anomalous  instances  of  hermaphro- 
dites  are  found. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  most  fishes  is  wonder- 
fully great,  so  that  although  the  ova  are  in  most  instances 
proportionally  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  class  of 
animals,  the  ovaria  of  many  are  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  herring,  there  have  been 
counted  from  20,000  to  87,000  ova  ;  in  the  carp,  up- 
wards of  200,000 ;  in  the  tench,  383,000;  in  the  floon- 
der,  upwards  of  a  million. 

In  some  cases,  the  young  fish  have  uci  their  perfect 
form  when  they  escape  from  the  egg ;  but  must,  as  in 
the  amphibia,  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  by  which 
thmr  obtain  fins,  &c. 

fo  proportion  to  their  sixe,  fishes  rvach  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.     Examples  are  known  of  carp,  pike,  &c., 

vox.,  ri. 


are  above  four  hundred.*  Thus  to  appear- 
ance, indeed,  the  history  of  fish  is  tolerably 
copious ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will 
be  found  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  we 
know  very  little.  Those  qualities,  singular, 
ities,  or  advantages,  that  render  animals  worth 
naming,  still  remain  to  be  discovered.  The 
history  of  fishes,  therefore,  has  little  in  it  en- 
tertaining :  for  our  philosophers  hitherto,  in- 
stead  of  studying  their  nature,  have  been  em- 
ployed  in  increasing  their  catalogues;  and 
the  reader,  instead  of  observations  or  facts,  is 
presented  with  a  long  list  of  names,  that  dis. 
gust  him  with  their  barren  superfluity.  It 
must  displease  him  to  see  the  language  of 
science  increasing,  while  the  science  itself 
has  nothing  to  repay  the  increasing  tax  laid 
upon  his  memory. 

living  150  years.  On  the  other  hand,  some  small  fishes, 
as  the  stickleback,  live  only  a  few  years. 

The  utility  of  fishes  to  man  is  not  very  various;  for 
the  most  part  only  as  food,  but  in  tltis  respect  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
who  live  only  on  this  class  of  animals.  Savage  nations, 
as  the  Kamschatkadalos,  Brazilians,  &c.,  possess  the  art 
of  preparing  fi?:h  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  even  as  a 
kind  of  flour,  bread,  &c.  With  many,  as  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  fishing  forms  a  principal  occupation, 
and  a  serious  kind  of  study  with  reference  to  the  ingen- 
ious methods  and  instruments  which  they  have  invented. 
To  a  great  part  of  the  cultivated  world,  the  taking  of  the 
herring,  the  cod,  tunny,  &c.,  is  of  still  greater  value. 
The  oil  of  tlie  shark,  cod,  and  herring,  is  used  for  burn, 
ing  in  lamps,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  middle  of  Asia,  clothe  themselves  with  the  tanned 
skin  of  the  salmon. — Many  parti  of  other  fish  are  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  art,  as  the  scales  of  the  bleak  for 
making  false  pearls.— Shagreen  is  made  from  the  skin 
of  sharks  and  rays ;  isinglass  from  the  sturgeon,  &c. 

Fishes  of  prey  are  the  most  noxious,  particularly  the 
shark  in  the  ocean,  and  the  pike  in  fresh  water.  Many 
fishes,  at  least  in  certain  spob,  are  poisonous,  and  prove 
fatal  when  eaten.  Such,  in  particular,  are  certain  spe. 
cies  of  the  genus  tetrodon. 

The  systematic  classification  of  fishes  appears  to  stand 
in  need  of  much  improvement  In  the  mean  time  they 
are  arranged  in  two  principal  divisions,  viz: — 

(A.)  Cartilaginous  fishes  (Pisces  cartUugiuei),  witliont 
true  liones:  and 

(B.)  Bony  fishes  (Pisces  tpinosi),  iiaving  bones,  fishes 
properly  so  called. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  are  divided  into  the  following 
two  Orders,  which  M.  de  Lacepede  has  established,  ac- 
cording to  the  presence  or  alisence  of  the  covering  of  Uie 
gills  {operculum),  and  has  divided  the  genera  which  they 
include  accordingly  :— 

Order  I.  CkondroptvfygiL     Witliout  an  operculum. 
II.   BranchiotUgi.     With  an  operculum. 

f  JnnsBUS  has  arranged  the  osseous,  or  true 
fishes,  according  to  the  character  and  posi 
tioii  of  the  venti-al  fins  :  viz. 
III.   Apodet.     Without  ventral  fins. 
iV.  Jugular**.     Having  the  ventral  in  the  front 

of  the  pectoral  fins. 
V.    Thoracki.     Having  the  ventral  immediately 
below  the  pectoral  fins. 
VI.  Jbdominalet.      Having   the    ventral   behind 
the  pectoral  fins. 
I  About  1500  species  of  fish  are  now  known,  and  of 
this  number  about  SCO  are  found  on  tbe  coast  or  in  the 
inland  waters  of  Britain.  ^^  j 
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Most  fish  offer  us  the  same  external  form  ; 
sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in  the  mid. 
die;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the 
fluid  which  they  inhabit,  with  greater  celerity 
and  ease.  That  peculiar  shape  which  Nature 
has  granted  to  most  tishes,  we  endeavour  to 
imitate  in  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  sail 
with  the  greatest  swiftness :  however,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water 
by  human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  animal  destined  by  nature  to  re- 
side there.  Any  of  the  large  fish  overtake  a 
ship  in  full  sail  with  great  ease,  play  round  it 
without  effort,  and  outstrip  it  at  pleasure. 
Every  part  of  the  body  seems  exerted  in  this 
despatch  ;  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the  motion 
of  the  whole  back-bone,  assist  progression ;  and 
it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body  at  which  art 
cannot  arrive,  that  fishes  owe  their  great  velo- 
city. 

The  chief  instrument  in  a  fish's  motion,  are 
the  fins,  which,  in  some  fish,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fish  completely 
fitted  for  sailing,  is  furnished  with  not  less 
than  two  pair  ;  also  three  single  fins,  two  above 
and  one  below.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages 
of  a  tliousand  leagues  in  a  season.  But  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  such  fish  ashave 
the  greatest  number  of  fins  have  the  swiftest 
motion  ;  the  shark  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
swiftest  swimmers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or 
belly  fins;  the  haddock  does  not  move  so  swift, 
yet  it  is  completely  fitted  for  motion. 

But  the  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  ani- 
mal  in  progression,  but  in  rising  or  sinking, 
in  turning,  or  even  leaping  out  of  the  water. 
To  answer  these  purposes,  the  pectoral  fins 
serve,  like  oars,  to  push  the  animal  forward  ; 
they  are  placed  at  some  little  distance  behind 
the  opening  of  the  gills  ;  they  are  generally 
large  and  strong,  and  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses to  the  fish  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to 
a  bird  in  the  air.  With  the  help  of  these,  and 
by  their  continued  motion,  the  flying  fish  is 
sometimes  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and 
to  fly  above  a  hundred  yards ;  till,  fatigued 
with  its  exertions,  it  is  obliged  to  sink  down 
again.  These  also  serve  to  balance  the  fish's 
head,  when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and 
keep  it  from  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom,  as 
is  seen  in  large-headed  fishes,  when  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  cut  off.  Next  these  are  seen  the 
ventral  fins,  placed  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  under  the  belly ;  these  are  always 
seen  to  lie  flat  on  the  water,  in  whatever  situ- 
ation the  fish  may  be;  and  they  serye  rather 
to  raise  or  depress  the  fish  in  its  element,  than 
to  assist  progressive  motion.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ;  and 
serves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as  also  to  assist 
its  progressive  motion.     In  many  fishes  tliis 


is  wanting  ;  but  in  all  flat  fishes  it  is  very 
large,  as  the  pectoral  fins  are  proportiooably 
small.  The  anal  fin  occupies  that  part  of  the 
fish  which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail; 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  oprigbi 
or  vertical  situation.  Lastly,  the  tail,  whicb 
in  some  fishes  is  flat,  and  upright  in  othen, 
seems  the  grand  instrument  of  motion ;  the 
fins  are  but  all  subservient  to  it,  and  give  di- 
rection to  its  great  impetus,  by  which  thefiih 
seems  to  dart  forward  with  so  much  vekwitv. 
To  explain  all  this  by  experiment ;  a  carp  ii 
taken,  and  put  into  a  large  vessel.  The  liih, 
in  a  state  of  repose,  spreads  all  its  fins,  and 
seems  to  rest  upon  its  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
near  the  bottom  ;  if  the  fish  folds  up  (for  iihu 
the  power  of  folding)  either  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
it  inclines  to  the  same  side  ;  folding  the  right 
pectoral  fiu,  the  fish  inclines  to  the  right  side; 
folding  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  side  io 
turn.  When  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  striking  with  the  pectoral  fins, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  effectually  prodocei 
it  If  the  fish  desires  to  turn,  a  blow  froo 
the  tail  sends  it  about ;  but  if  the  tail  striket 
both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  progre8siT& 
In  pursuance  of  these  observations,  if  the  dor- 
sal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  endeavours  to  supply 
its  loss  by  keeping  the  rest  of  its  dns  in  coc* 
Stan t  employment  If  the  right  pectoral  fin 
be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to  that  side  ;  if  the 
ventral  fin  on  the  same  side  be  cut  away,  then 
it  loses  its  equilibrium  entirely.  When  the 
tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  ail  motion,  and 
gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water  impels  iu 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  these 
instruments  has  a  peculiar  use  assigned  it; 
'.  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  all  conspire 
to  assist  each  other's  motions.  Some  fish  are 
possessed  of  all,  whose  motions  are  yet  not 
the  swiftest ;  others  have  but  a  part,  <^nd  yet 
dart  in  the  water  with  great  rapidity.  The 
number,  the  size,  and  the  situation  of  the  fins, 
therefore,  seem  rather  calculated  to  correspond 
with  the  animal's  figure,  than  solely  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  promoting  its  speed.  Where 
the  head  is  large  and  heavy,  there  the  pec 
toral  fins  are  urge,  and  placed  forward,  to 
keep  it  from  oversetting.  Where  the  head  is 
small,  or  produced  out  into  a  long  beak,  and 
therefore  not  too  heavy  for  the  tail,  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  small,  and  the  ventral  fins  totally 
wanting. 

As  most  animals  that  live  upon  land  are 
furnished  with  a  covering  to  keep  off  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  so  all  that  live  in  the 
water  are  covered  with  a  slimy  glutinous  mat- 
ter, that,  like  a  sheath,  defends  their  bodies 
from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  surroundinij; 
fluid.  This  substance  may  be  considered  as  a 
secretion  from  the  pores  of  the  animal's  body  : 
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and  serving  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  assist  the 
fisb  8  easy  progress  through  the  water.  Benea  th 
this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  strong  covering 
of  scales,  that,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  defend  it 
still  more  powerfully ;  and  under  that,  before 
we  come  to  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body,  an 
oily  substance,  which  supplies  the  requisite 
warmth  and  vigour. 

The  fish  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion 
in  its  natural  element,  seems  as  well  furnished 
with  the  means  of  happiness  as  quadrupeds  or 
birds ;  but  if  we  come  to  examine  its  faculties 
more  nearly,  we  shall  find  it  very  much  their 
inferior.  The  sense  of  touching,  which  beasts 
and  birds  have  in  a  small  degree,  the  fish, 
covered  up  in  its  own  coat  of  mail,  can  have 
but  little  acquaintance  with. 

The  sense  of  smelling,  which  in  beasts  is 
so  exqnisite.  and  among  birds  is  not  wholly 
unknown,  seems  siven  to  fishes  in  a  very  mo- 
derate proportion.'^  It  is  true,  that  all  fishes 
Lave  one  or  more  nostrils;  and  even  those 
that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible  without, 
yet  have  the  proper  formation  of  the  bones  for 
smelling  without  But  as  air  is  the  only  me- 
dium  we  know  for  the  distribution  of  odours, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  animals,  re- 
siding in  water,  can  be  possessed  of  any  power 
of  being  afiected  bv  them.  If  they  have  any 
perception  of  smells,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  distinguish  by  our  taste ;  and, 
it  is  probable,  the  olfactory  membrane  in  fish 
serves  them  instead  of  a  distinguishing  pa- 
late;  and  by  this  they  judge  of  substances, 
that,  first  tincturing  the  water  with  their  va- 
pours, are  thus  sent  to  the  nostrils  (»f  the  fish, 
and  no  doubt  produce  some  kind  of  sensation. 
This  most  probably  must  be  the  use  of  that 
organ  in  those  animals,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  instruments  of  a  sense  provided 
for  them,  without  any  power  in  them  of  en- 
joyment 

As  to  tasting,  they  seem  to  make  very  little 
distinction  ;  the  palate  of  most  fish  is  hard  and 
bony,  and  consequently  incapable  of  the 
powers  of  relishing  different  substances.  This 
sense  among  quadrupeds,  who  possess  it  in 
some  degree,  arises  from  the  soft  pliancy  of 
the  organ,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  instruments  of  tasting ;  it  may  be 
considered,  in  them,  as  a  more  perfect  and  de- 
licate  kind  of  feelirig :  in  the  bony  palate  of 
fisb,  therefore,  all  powers  of  distinguishing 
are  utterly  taken  away ;  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly often  seen  these  voracious  animals  swal- 
low the  fisherman's  plummet  instead  of  the 
bait 

Hearing  in  fishes  is  found  still  more  imper- 


*  There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  fishes  possess  the 
sense  of  smelling.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  mostly  bjr 
their  sneU  that  thej  discover  their  food. 


feet,  if  it  be  found  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that 
anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  ex- 
cept in  the  whale  kind,  the  smallest  traces  of 
an  organ,  either  within  or  without  the  head 
of  fishes.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
brain  of  some  fishes  are  found  now  and  then 
some  little  bones,  the  number  and  situation  of 
which  are  entirely  accidental.  These  bones, 
Mr  Klein  has  supposed  to  constitute  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  ;  but  if  we  consider  their  en- 
tire dissimilitude  to  the  bones  that  serve  for 
hearing  in  other  animals,  we  shall  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion.  The  greatest  number  of  fishes 
are  deprived  of  these  bones  entirely :  some  fish 
have  them  in  small  numbers,  and  others  in 
abundance  ;  yet  neither  testify  any  excellence 
or  defect  in  hearing.  Indeed,  of  what  advan. 
tage  would  this  sense  be  tu  animals  that  are 
incapable  of  making  themselves  heard  ?  They 
have  no  voice  to  communicate  to  each  other, 
and  consequently  have  no  need  of  an  organ 
for  hearing.  Mr  Gouan,  who  kept  some  gold 
fishes  in  a  vase,  informs  us,  that  whatever 
noise  he  made,  he  could  neither  disturb  not 
terrify  them  ;  he  halloed  as  loud  as  he  could, 
putting  a  piece  of  paper  between  his  mouth 
and  the  water,  to  prevent  the  vibrations  from 
affecting  the  surface,  and  the  fishes  still  seemed 
insensible  :  but  when  the  paper  was  removed, 
and  the  sound  had  its  full  play  upon  the 
water,  the  fishes  seemed  instantly  to  feel  the 
change,  and  shrunk  to  the  bottom.  From 
this  we  may  learn,  that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as 
they  are  mute ;  and  that  when  they  seem  to 
hear  the  call  of  a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge 
of  a  pond,  it  is  rather  the  vibrations  of  the 
sound  that  afiect  the  water,  by  which  they  are 
excited,  than  any  sounds  that  they  hear.^ 

Seeing  seems  to  be  the  sense  ^ahea  are  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  yet  even 
this  seems  obscure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of 
other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almost  all  fish, 
is  covered  with  the  same  transparent  skin  that 
covers  the  rest  of  the  head  ;  and  which,  pro. 
bably,  serves  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  as  they 
are  without  eyelids.  The  globe  is  more  de- 
pressed anteriorly,and  is  furnished  behind  with 


*  It  wts  well  ascertained  by  Dr  John  Hunter  that 
fishes  possess  the  sense  of  heaiing,  and  that  water  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  sound.  Their 
organ  of  hearing  is  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  skull,  or  the 
cavity  that  contains  the  brain  ;  but,  diflering  in  this 
respect  from  that  in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  it  is  entirely 
distinct  and  detached  from  the  skull.  In  some  fishes, 
as  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  parts  containing  the  cavity  of  the 
skull ;  in  others,  as  the  salmon  and  cod,  it  is  in  part 
within  the  skull.  In  structure  it  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
plicated  as  in  the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  who 
live  in  the  air.  Some  genera,  as  the  rays,  have  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  very  small,  and  placed  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  head;  but  in  others  there  is  no  external 
opening  whatever. 
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a  muscle,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal. 
The  crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds 
is  flat,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  button- mould,  in 
fishes  is  round  as  a  pea;  or  sometimes  oblong, 
like  an  egg.  Prom  all  this  it  appears  that 
fish  are  extremely  near-sighted ;  and  that 
even  in  the  water  they  can  see  objects  at  a 
very  small  distance.  This  dbtance  might 
very  easily  be  ascertained,  by  comparing  the 
refraction  of  bodies  in  the  water  with  that 
formed  by  a  lens  that  is  spherical  Those  un. 
skilled  in  mathematical  calculations,  will  have 
a  general  idea  of  this,  from  the  glasses  used 
by  nearsighted  people.  Those  whose  crys- 
talline humour  is  too  convex,  or,  in  other 
words,  too  round,  are  always  very  near-sighted; 
and  obliged  to  use  concave  glasses,  to  correct 
the  imperfections  of  nature.  The  crystalline 
humour  of  fish  is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  glasses,  much  less  of  water, 
to  correct  their  vision.  This  crystalline  humour 
in  fishes  all  must  have  seen  ;  being  that  Utile 
hard  pea-like  substance  which  is  found  in 
their  eyes  after  boiling.  In  the  natural  state 
it  is  transparent,  and  not  much  harder  than  a 
jelly. 

Prom  all  this  it  appears  how  far  fish  fall 
behind  terrestrial  animals  in  their  sensations, 
and  consequently  in  their  enjoyments.'  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
of  a  size  with  every  animal's  understanding, 
shows  that  fish  are  inferior  even  to  birds  m 
this  particular.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
surrounded  with  a  whitish  froth,  and  gives  off 
nerves  as  well  to  the  sense  of  sight  as  of  smell- 
ing. In  some  fish  it  is  gray,  in  others  white ; 
in  some  it  is  flatted,  in  others  round ;  but  in 
all  extremely  small,  compared  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal. 

Thus  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  these  ani. 
ma  Is  with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  inferior 

^  ComparUon  6y  Baron  Cuvier  between  jUAee  and 
hirdt. — "  The  terial  beitig  discovers  with  facility  an  im. 
mense  horiioii  :  Its  subtile  ear  appreciates  every  sound, 
every  intonation,  which  it  re-produces  with  its  voice. 
If  its  beak  is  hard,  if  its  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
down,  to  preserve  it  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  high 
regions  wliich  it  visits,  it  finds  in  its  legs  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  touch.  It  enjoys  all  the  sweets 
of  conjugal  and  paternal  love,  and  it  fulfils  all  Its  duties 
with  courage.  The  parents  defend  each  other,'  and  also 
their  of&pring, — a  most  surprising  art  presides  in  the 
construction  of  their  hab{tati(>ns.  When  the  season  is 
come  they  work  together  and  without  remiision ;  while 
the  mother  hatches  the  eggs  with  an  extraoitlinary  pa. 
tience,  the  father  from  an  impetuous  lover,  becomes  tlie 
most  tender  husband,  and  delights  with  his  songs  the 
melancholy  of  his  mate.  The  bird  even  in  confinement 
attaches  itself  to  its  master;  it  submits  to  him,  and  exe- 
cutes by  his  order,  the  most  neat  and  delicate  actions ; 
it  hufiu  for  him  like  the  dog,  and  returns  at  his  voice 
liom  the  greatest  height  in  the  air;  it  Imitates  even  his 
latiguage,  and  it  is  with  tome  degree  of  difficulty  that 
we  are  compelled  to  refuse  it  a  kind  of  reaaon. 


kind  ;  and  formed  them  for  a  sort  of  pasaiye 
existence,  in  tlie  obscure  and  heavy  element 
to  which  they  are  consigned.  To  preserve 
their  own  existence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their 
posterity,  fill  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments ;  to  these  they  are  im- 
pelled rather  by  necessity  than  choice,  and 
seem  mechanically  excited  to  every  fruition. 
Their  senses  are  incapable  of  making  any  dis. 
tinctions  ;  but  they  drive  forward  in  pursuit 
of  whatever  they  can  swallow,  conquer,  or 
enjoy. 

A  ceaseless  desire  of  food  seems  to  give  the 
ruling  impulse  to  all  their  motions.  This  ap. 
petite  impels  them  to  encounter  every  danger; 
and  indeed  their  rapacity  seems  insatiable. 
Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost 
expiring,  they  greedily  swallow  the  very  btit 
by  which  they  were  allured  to  destruction. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  next  tlie 
mouth,  and  though  possessed  of  no  sensible 
heat,  is,  however,  endued  with  a  surprising 
facility  of  digestion.  Its  digestive  power 
seems,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  food  it  is  supplied  with  ;  a  single 
pike  having  been  known  to  devour  a  hundred 
roaches  in  three  days.  Its  faculties  also  are 
as  extraordinary  ;  for  it  digests  not  only  fisb, 
but  much  harder  substances  ;  prawns,  crabs, 
and  lobsters,  shells  and  all.  These  the  cod 
or  the  sturgeon  will  not  only  devour,  but  dis- 
solve down,  though  their  shells  are  so  inncb 
harder  than  the  sides  of  the  stomach  which 
contains  them.  This  amazing  faculty  in  the 
cold  maw  of  fishes,  has  justly  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  philosophers ;  and  has  effectually 
overturned  the  system  of  those  who  supposed 
that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  was  alone  a  suffi- 
cient instrument  for  digestion.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  and  some  experiments  of  the  skil- 
ful Dr  Hunter  seem  to  evince,  that  there  is  a 
power  of  animal  assimilation  lodged  in  the 


''The  inhahiUnt  of  the  water  does  not  Attach  itself. 
It  has  no  language,  no  aflection  ;  it  does  not  know  irJut 
it  is  to  be  husband  and  father,  or  to  make  an  abode  foi 
itself.  In  time  of  danger  it  hides  itself  under  the  rorki 
of  the  ocean,  or  rushes  down  into  the  depths  of  the  set ; 
its  life  Is  monotonous;  its  voracity  leads  to  its  sole  em' 
ployment,  and  it  is  only  thereby  that  we  are  able  to  direct 
its  motions  by  certain  signs  from  above.  Yet  these 
beings  who  possess  so  few  enjoyments,  have  been  adomed 
by  nature  with  all  kinds  of  beauty,  variety  in  their  ibmtff 
elegance  In  their  proportions,  diversity  of  colour:  tiaj 
have  every  thing  adapted  to  attract  the  attention  ef  mmt 
and  it  seems  that  it  was  tliis  attention  that  nature  wts 
desirous  to  excite.  Reflecting  the  lustre  of  every  meUl 
and  precious  stone,  refracting  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
in  bands,  in  spots.  In  undulating,  angular,  but  alwtjn 
regular  and  symmetrical  lines,  and  always  in  shades  ad. 
mirably  arranged  and  contrasted  ;  for  what  purpose  hs^ 
they  received  these  gifts — they  who  hardly  les  one 
another  in  depths  where  light  can  scarcely  penetnte. 
and  who,  coidd  they  gaze  on  one  another,  can  scircelj 
be  supposed  to  feel  aity  kind  of  pleasure  by  rebtisns 
thus  established  ?" 
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stomach  of  all  creatures,  which  we  can  neither 
describe  nor  define,  converting  the  substances 
they  swallow  into  a  fluid  fitted  for  their  own 
peculiar  support.  This  is  done  neither  by 
trituration,  nor  by  warmth,  nor  by  motion, 
nor  by  a  dissolving  fluid,  nor  by  their  united 
efibrts  ;  but  by  some  principle  in  the  stomach 
yet  unknown,  which  acts  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration. 
The  meat  taken  into  the  stomach  or  maw  is 
often  seen,  though  very  near  being  digested, 
still  to  retain  its  original  form,  and  ready 
for  a  total  dissolution,  while  it  appears  to  the 
eye  as  yet  untouched  by  the  force  of  the 
stomach.  This  animal  power  is  lodged  in  the 
maw  of  fishes,  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  creatures ;  their  digestive  powers  are 
quick,  and  their  appetites  are  ever  craving. 

Yet  though  fish  are  thus  hungry,  and  for 
ever  prowling,  no  animals  can  sufi'er  tbe  want 
of  food  for  so  long  a  time.  The  gold  and  silver 
fish  we  keep  in  vases  seem  never  to  want  any 
nourisliment  at  all  :  whether  it  be  that  they 
feed  on  the  water-insects,  too  minute  for  our 
observation,  or  that  water  alone  is  a  sufficient 
iiupply,  is  not  evident  ;  but  they  are  often 
neen  for  months  without  apparent  sustenance. 
Even  the  pike,  the  roost  voracious  of  fishes, 
will  live  in  a  pond  where  there  is  none  but 
himself ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  will 
be  often  found  to  thrive  there. 

Still,  however,  fishes  are  of  all  other  animals 
tbe  most  voracious  and  insatiable.  Whatever 
any  of  them  is  able  to  swallow,  possessed  of 
life,  seems  to  be  considered  as  the  most  desir- 
able food.  Some  that  have  very  small  mouths 
feed  upon  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish ; 
others,  whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek  larger 
prey  ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of 
another  or  their  own.  Those  with  the  largest 
mouths  pursue  almost  every  thing  that  has 
life  ;  and  often  meet  each  other  in  fierce  op. 
position,  when  the  fish  with  the  largest  swallow 
comes  ofl*  with  the  victory  and  devours  its  an. 
tagonist 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual 
desire  of  satisfying  their  hunger;  and  the  life 
of  a  fish,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  is 
but  one  scene  of  hostility,  violence,  and  eva* 
sion.  But  the  smaller  fry  stand  no  chance 
in  the  unequal  combat ;  and  their  usual  way 
o(  escaping  is  by  swimming  into  those  shal- 
lows where  the  greater  are  unable,  or  too 
heavy  to  pursue.  There  they  become  inva- 
ders in  turn,  and  live  upon  the  spawn  of  lar- 
ger fish,  which  they  find  floating  upon  the 
jsarface  of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  dangers 
attending  them  in  every  place.  Even  in  the 
shallows,  the  mussel,  the  oyster,  and  the  se*!- 
lop,  lie  in  ambush  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
sheila  open,  and  whatever  little  fisli  inadver. 
tently  approaches  into  contact,  they  at  once 


close  their  shells  upon  him,  and  devour  the 
imprisoned  prey  at  their  leisure. 

Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  fishes,  like  that  of  ter- 
restrial animals,  confined  to  a  single  region,  or 
to  one  efibrt :  shoals  of  one  species  follow  those 
of  another  through  vast  tracks  of  ocean,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  even  down  to  the 
equator.  Thus  the  cod,  fmm  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  pursues  the  whiting,  which 
flies  before  it  even  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Spain.  The  cachelot  is  said,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  pursue  a  shoal  of  herrings,  and  to 
swallow  thousands  at  a  gulp. 

This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  annual  mi- 
gration of  fishes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
the  other  ;  but  there  are  other  motives  which 
come  in  aid  of  this  also.  Fishes  may  be  in- 
duced  to  change  the  place  of  their  residence, 
for  one  more  suited  to  their  constitutions,  or 
more  adapted  to  depositing  their  spawn.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  fish  are  fond  of  very 
cold  waters,  and  generally  frequent  those 
places  where  it  is  warmest  Thus,  in  sum- 
mer, they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the 
shallows  near  the  shore,  where  the  sun  has 
power  to  warm  the  water  to  the  bottom  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  winter,  they  are  found  towards 
the  bottom  in  the  deep  sea  ;  for  the  cold  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to 
reach  them  at  those  great  depths.  Cold  pro- 
duces  the  same  efiect  upon  fresh-water  fishes; 
and  when  they  are  often  seen  dead  after  severe 
frosts,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been 
killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  as  well  as 
by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice  from  air. 

AH  fish  live  in  the  water;  yet  they  all  stand 
in  need  of  air  for  their  support  Those  of  the 
whale  kind,  indeed,  breathe  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do,  and  come  to  the  surface 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  take  a  fresh  in- 
spiration ;  but  those  which  continue  entirely 
under  water  are  yet  under  a  necessity  of  being 
supplied  with  air,  or  tliey  will  expire  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  We  sometimes  see  all  tiie  fish 
of  a  pond  killed,  when  the  ice  every  where 
covers  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  keeps 
00"  the  air  from  the  sub-adjacent  fluid.  If  a 
hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  the  fish  will  he  seen 
to  come  all  to  that  part,  in  order  to  take  the 
benefit  of  a  fresh  supply.  Should  a  carp,  in 
a  large  vase  of  water,  be  placed  under  an  air 
pump,  and  then  be  deprived  of  its  air,  during 
the  operation  a  number  of  bubbles  will  be  seen 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  fish's  body  ; 
soon  after  the  animal  will  appear  to  breathe 
swifter,  and  with  greater  difficulty ;  it  will 
then  be  seen  to  rise  towards  the  surface,  to 
get  more  air ;  the  bubbles  on  its  surface  begin 
to  disappear  ;  the  belly,  that  was  before  swoU 
len,  will  then  fail  of  a  sudden  ;  and  the  ani. 
mal  sinks  expiring  and  convulsed  at  the 
bottom.  ^  , 
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So  very  necessary  is  air  to  all  animals,  hut 
particularly  to  6sh,  that,  as  was  said,  they 
can  live  but  a  few  mliiates  without  it ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  ne- 
cessary supply.  Those  who  have  seen  a  fish 
ill  the  water  must  remember  the  motion  of  its 
lips  and  its  gills,  or  at  least  of  the  bones  on 
each  side  that  cover  tbem.  This  motion  in 
the  animal  is,  without  doubt,  analogous  to  our 
breathing ;  but  it  is  not  air,  but  water,  that 
the  fish  actually  sucks  in  and  spouts  out 
through  the  gills  at  every  motion.  The  man. 
ner  of  its  breathing  is  thus :  the  fish  first  takes 
in  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
driven  to  the  gills ;  these  close  and  keep  the 
water  so  swallowed  from  returning  by  the 
mouth ;  while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills 
prevents  it  from  going  through  them,  until  the 
animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air 
from  the  body  of  water  thus  imprisoned :  then 
the  bony-covers  open,  and  give  it  a  free  pas- 
sage :  by  which  means  also  the  gills  aeain  are 
opened,  and  admit  a  fresh  quantity  of  water. 
Should  the  fish  be  prevented  from  the  free 
play  of  its  gills,  or  should  the  bony-covers  be 
kept  from  moving,  by  a  string  tied  round 
them,  the  animal  would  soon  fall  into  convul- 
sions, and  die  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of 
explaining  respiration  in  fishes,  the  difficulty 
remains  to  know  what  is  done  with  this  air, 
which  the  fish  in  this  manner  separates  from 
the  water.  There  seems  to  be  no  receptacle 
for  containing  it;  the  stomach  being  the  chief 
cavity  within  the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with 
aliment  for  that  purpose.  There  is  indeed  a 
cavity,  and  that  a  pretty  large  one,  I  mean 
the  air-bladder  or  swim,  which  may  serve  to 
contain  it  for  vital  purposes ;  but  that  our  phi- 
losophers  have  long  destined  to  a  very  differ- 
ent use.  The  use  universally  assigned  to  the 
air-bladder,  is  the  enabling  the  fish  to  rise  or 
sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  as  that  is  dilated 
or  compressed.  The  use  assigned  by  the  an- 
cients  for  it  was  to  come^in  aid  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  remain  as  a  kind  of  store-house  of  air 
to  supply  the  animal  in  its  necessities.  I  own 
my  attachment  to  this  last  opinion  ;  but  let  us 
exhibit  both  with  their  proper  share  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  reader  mustbe  left  to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  described  as  a  bag  filled 
with  air,  sometimes  composed  of  one,  some- 
times of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  divisions, 
situated  towards  the  back  of  the  fish,  and 
opening  into  the  maw  or  gullet  Those  who 
contend  that  this  bag  is  designed  for  raising 
or  depressing  the  fish  in  the  water,  build 
upon  the  following  experiment.  A  carp  being 
put  into  the  air-pump,  and  the  air  exhaus- 
ted,  the  bladder  is  said  to  expand  itself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  fish  swells  in  an  ex- 


traordinary manner,  till  the  bladder  bursts, 
and  then  the  fish  sinks,  and  ever  after  oooti- 
noes  to  crawl  at  the  bottom.  On  anotlier 
occasion,  the  air-bladder  was  pricked  and 
wounded,  which  let  out  its  air ;  upon  which 
the  fish  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  was  not  sceo 
to  rise  after.  From  thence  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  use  of  the  air-bladder  most  be  by  swelU 
ing,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  thos  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  fish's  body,  and  thence  di- 
minishing  its  specific  gravity,  to  enable  it  to 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  keep  there  at 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fi<h 
wants  to  descend,  it  is,  say  they,  but  to  ex- 
haust  this  bladder  of  its  air;  and  the  fish 
being  thus  rendered  slimmer  and  hearier, 
consequently  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  use  of  the 
air-bladder ;  no  part  of  which  aeems  to  ne 
well  supported.  In  the  first  place,  tboagh 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  carp  pal 
into  the  air-pump  will  swell,  yet  so  wiU  a 
mouse  or  a  frog ;  and  these  we  know  to  have 
no  air-bladders.  A  carp  will  rise  to  the  so^ 
face  ;  but  so  will  all  fish  that  want  air,  whe- 
ther they  have  an  air-bladder  or  not  The 
air-bladder  is  said  to  burst  in  the  experiment; 
but  that  I  deny.  The  air-bladder  is  indeed 
found  empty,  but  it  has  sufiered  no  laceration, 
and  may  be  distended  by  being  blown  into 
like  any  other  bladder  that  is  sound.  The  fish 
after  the  experiment,  I  grant,  oontinaes  to 
creep  at  the  bottom ;  and  so  will  all  fish  that 
are  sick  and  wounded,  which  must  be  the 
case  with  this  after  such  an  operation.  Thai 
these  facts  prove  nothing,  but  that  when  the 
fish  is  killed  in  an  air-pump  the  air-bladder 
is  found  exhausted,  and  that  it  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  be ;  for  the  drain  of  air  bf 
which  the  fish  is  supplied  in  the  natural  wa? 
will  necessarily  oblige  it  to  make  use  of  a& 
its  hidden  stores ;  and,  as  there  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  gullet  and  the  air-blad- 
der, the  air  which  the  latter  contains  will  thos 
be  obviously  drawn  away.  But  still  farther, 
how  comes  the  air-bladder,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  to  swell  under  the  experiment  of 
the  air-pump  ?  What  is  it  that  closes  the 
aperture  of  that  organ  in  such  a  manner  as 
at  last  to  burst  it?  or  what  necessity  has  the 
fish  for  dilating  it  to  that  violent  degree?  At 
most,  it  only  wants  to  rise  to  the  sur&oe;  and 
that  the  fish  can  easily  do  without  so  great 
a  distention  of  the  air-bladder.  Inded  it 
should  rather  seem  that  the  more  the  air  was 
wanted  without,  the  less  necessity  there  was 
for  its  being  uselessly  accumulated  within; 
and,  to  make  the  modem  system  consistent, 
the  fish  under  the  air-pump,  instead  of  per- 
mitting its  bladder  to  burst,  would  readilj 
give  up  its  contents ;  which,  upon  their  ao^ 
position,  all  can  do  at  pleasure. 
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But  the  truth  is,  the  fish  can  neither  in- 
crease nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  air  in  its 
air-bladder  at  will,  no  more  than  we  can  that 
which  is  contained  in  our  stomachs.  The 
animal  has  no  one  muscle,  much  less  a  pair  of 
muscles,  for  contracting  or  dilating  this  or- 
gan ;  its  aperture  is  from  the  gullet ;  and 
what  air  is  put  into  it  must  remain  there  till 
the  necessities,  and  not  the  will  of  the  animal 
call  it  forth  as  a  supply. 

But»  to  put  the  matter  past  a  doubt,  many 
fish  are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  that 
continually  crawl  at  the  bottom  ;  such  as  the 
eel  and  the  flounder ;  and  many  more  are  en- 
tirely without  any  bladder,  that  swim  at  ease 
in  every  depth  ;  such  as  the  anchovy  and 
fresh-water  gudgeon.^  Indeed,  the  number 
of  fish  that  want  this  organ  is  alone  a  suffi- 
cient  proof  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  swimming;  and  as  the  ventral 
fins,  which  in  all  fish  Ue  flat  upon  the  water, 
seem  fully  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  all 
depths,  I  see  no  great  occasion  for  this  inter- 
nal philosophical  apparatus  for  raising  and  de- 
pressing them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  air. 
bladder  seems  adapted  for  different  purposes 
than  that  of  keeping  the  fish  at  different  depths 
ill  the  water ;  but  whether  it  be  to  supply  them 
with  air  when  it  is  wanted  from  without, 
or  for  what  other  purpose,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  fish  in  every  res- 
pect inferior  to  land  animals ;  in  the  simpli- 
city of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses,  and 
their  eninyments ;  but  of  that  humble  exis- 
tence which  they  have  been  granted  by  na- 
ture, they  have  a  longer  term  than  any  other 
class  of  animated  nature.  '*  Most  of  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  mankind,"  says  Bacon, 
"  arise  from  the  changes  and  alterations  r^  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  fishes  reside  in  an  element 
little  subject  to  change ;  theirs  is  a  uniform 
existence ^  their  movements  are  without  ef- 
fort, and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 
bones  also,  which  are  united  by  cartilages, 
admit  of  indefinite  extension ;  and  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  among 
fishes,  is  very  various.  They  still  keep  grow- 
ing ;  their  bodies,  instead  of  suffering  the 
rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural 
decay  in  knd  animals,  still  continue  increas- 
ing with  fresh  supplies;  and  as  the  body 
grows,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their  stores 
in  greater  abundance.  How  long  a  fish,  that 
seems  to  have  scarcely  any  bounds  put  to  its 
growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  ascertained  ; 
perhaps  the  life,  of  a  man  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  measure  that  of  the  smallest" 

There  have  been  two  methods  devised  for 
determining  the  age  of  fishes  which  are  more 
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ingenious  than  certain  ;  the  one  is  by  the  cir- 
cles of  the  scales,  the  other  by  the  transverse 
section  of  the  back-bone.  The  first  method  is 
this :  When  a  fish's  scale  is  examined  through 
a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  circles,  one  circle  within  another, 
in  some  measure  resembling  those  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree,  and 
supposed  to  offer  the  same  information.  For 
as  in  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  circles,  so  in  fishes  we  can  tell 
theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  in  every  scale, 
reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  ani- 
mal's existence.  By  this  method,  Mr  Buffon 
found  a  carp,  whose  scales  he  examined,  to  be 
not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  a  thing  aU 
most  incredible,  had  we  not  several  accounts 
in  other  authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the 
discovery.  Gesner  brings  us  an  instance  oi 
one  of  the  same  age ;  and  Albertus  of  one 
more  than  double  that  period. 

The  age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  that  want 
scales,  may  be  known  by  the  other  method ; 
which  is,  by  separating  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  then  minutely  observing  the  num- 
ber of  rings,  which  the  surface  where  it  has 
joined  exhibits.  By  this  the  fish's  age  is  said 
to  be  known  ;  and  perhaps  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  in  the  former  instance. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  soever  these  marks 
may  be,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  great 
age  of  some  fishes.  Those  that  have  ponds, 
often  know  the  oldest  by  their  superior  size. 
But  the  longevity  of  these  animals  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  fecundity.  A II  sorts, 
a  few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted,  multiply 
their  kind,  some  by  hundreds,  and  some  by 
millions.  There  are  some  that  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  and  some  that  only  produce 
eggs :  the  former  are  rather  the  least  fruitful ; 
yet  even  these  are  seen  to  produce  in  great 
abundance.  The  viviparous  blenny,  for  in- 
stance, brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time,  all  alive,  and  playing  round  the  pa- 
rent together.  Those  who  exclude  their  pro- 
geny in  a  more  imperfect  state,  and  produce 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to 
chance,  either  on  the  bottom,  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  or  floating  on  the  surface  where  it 
is  deeper,  are  all  much  more  prolific;  and 
seem  to  proportion  their  stock  to  the  dan- 
ger there  is  of  its  consumption.  Of  these 
egg8  thus  deposited,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
brings  forth  an  animal ;  they  are  devoured  by 
all  the  lesser  fry  that  frequent  the  shores ;  by 
aquatic  birds  near  ;he  margin  ;  and  by  the 
larger  fish  in  deep  water.  Still,  however, 
there  are  enough  for  supplying  the  deep  with 
inhabitants ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  own 
rapacity,  and  that  of  the  fowls  of  various 
tribes,  the  numbers  that  escape  are  sufficient 
to  relieve   the  wants  of  a  very  considerable 
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part  of  mankind.  Indeed,  Tvben  Tve  consider 
(he  numbers  that  a  single  fish  is  capable  of 
producing,  the  amount  will  soero  astonishing. 
If,  for  instance,  we  should  be  told  of  a  being 
so  very  prolific,  that  in  a  single  season  it 
could  bring  forth  as  many  of  its  kind  as  there 
are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  strike  us 
with  surprise;  yet  a  smgle  cod  produces  full 
that  number.  The  cod  spawns  in  one  season, 
as  Lewenhoeck  assures  us,  above  nine  millions 
of  eggs  or  peas,  contained  in  one  single  roe. 
The  flounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce 
above  one  million ;  and  the  mackarei  above 
five  hundred  thousand.  Such  an  amazing 
increase,  if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity, 
would  overstock  nature,  and  even  the  ocean 
itself  would  not  be  able  to  contain,  much  less 
to  provide  for,  the  half  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
two  wise  purposes  are  answered  by  this  amaz- 
in^  increase  ;  it  preserves  the  species  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  enemies,  and  serves  to 
furnish  the  rest  with  a  sustenance  adapted  to 
their  nature. 

Pishes  seem,  all  except  the  whale  kind, 
entirely  divested  of  those  parental  solicitudes 
which  so  strongly  mark  the  manners  of  the 
more  perfect  terrestrial  animals.  How  far 
they  copulate  remains  as  yet  a  doubt;  for 
though  they  seem  to  join^  yet  the  male  is  not 
furnished  with  any  external  instrument  of 
generation.  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  his  only 
end  in  that  action  is  to  emit  his  impregnated 
milt  upon  the  eggs  that  at  that  time  fall  from 
the  female.  He  is  said  to  be  seen  pursuing 
them  as  they  float  down  the  stream,  and  care- 
fully impregnating  them  one  after  another. 
On  some  occasions  also  the  females  dig  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and  there 
deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  impregnated 
by  the  male  in  the  same  manner.  All  this, 
however,  is  very  doubtful ;  what  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  matter,  and  that  not  dis- 
covered till  very  lately,  is,  that  the  male  has 
two  organs  of  generation,  that  open  into  the 
bladder  of  urine,  and  that  these  organs  do  not 
open  into  the  rectum  as  in  birds,  but  have  a 
particular  aperture  of  their  own.*  These 
organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are  empty  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  before  the  time 
of  spawning  they  are  turgid  with  what  is 
called  the  milt,  and  emit  the  fluid  proper  for 
impregnation. 

Pish  have  different  seasons  for  depositing 
their  spawn  :  some,  that  live  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  are  said  to  choose  the  winter 
months:  but,  in  general,  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  choose  tlie  hottest  months 
in  summer,  and  prefer  such  water  as  is  some- 
what tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  They 
then   leave  the   deepest  parts  of  the   ocean, 
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which  are  the  coldest,  and  slioal  round  the 
coasts,  or  swim  up  the  fresh-water  riven, 
which  are  warm,  as  they  are  comparatively 
shallow.  When  they  have  deposited  tbei? 
burdens  they  then  return  to  their  old  stations, 
and  leave  their  nascent  progeny  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  spawn  continues  in  its  egg-state  in 
some  6sh  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  animal's  size.  In  the  salmon, 
for  instance,  the  young  animal  continues  in 
the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
the  beginning  of  April ;  the  carp  continues  in 
the  egg  not  above  three  weeks  ;  the  little  eold 
fish  from  China  is  produced  still  quicker. 
These  all,  when  excluded,  at  first  escape  by 
their  minuteness  and  agility.  They  rise,  sink, 
and  turn,  much  readier  than  grown  fish;  and 
tliey  can  escape  into  very  shallow  waters 
when  pursued.  But,  with  all  their  advant- 
ages, scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  survives  the 
numerous  perils  of  its  youth.  The  very  male 
and.  female  that  have  given  them  birth  are 
equally  dangerous  and  formidable  with  the 
rest,  forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  these  heedless 
and  hungry  creatures  ;  but  there  are  some  in 
this  class,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  finer  organs  and  higher  sensatioiui, 
that  have  all  tlie  tenderness  of  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds for  their  young,  that  nurse  them  with 
constant  care,  and  protect  them  from  every  in- 
jury. Of  this  class  are  the  cetaceous  tribe,  or 
the  fishes  of  the  whale  kind.  There  are 
others,  though  not  capable  of  nursing  their 
young,  yet  that  bring  them  alive  into  the 
world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and 
activity.  These  are  the  cartilagitums  kijidi, 
or  those  who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones. 
But  the  fierce  unmindful  tribe  we  have  been 
describing,  that  leave  their  spawn  without 
any  protection,  are  called  the  spinovs,  or  bony 
kinds,  from  their  bones  resembling. the  sharp- 
ness of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the 
fish  kind  ;  the  cetaceous^  the  cartiloffinous,  and 
the  spinous :  all  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  conformation,  their  appetites,  in  their 
bringing  forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their 
young.  These  three  great  distinctions  are 
not  the  capricious  difierences  formed  by  a 
maker  of  systems,  but  are  strongly  and  firmly 
marked  in  Nature.  These  are  the  distinc 
tions  of  Aristotle;  and  they  have  been  adopted 
by  mankind  ever  since  his  time.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  history  of 
each  of  the.se  in  particular;  and  then  to  ar- 
range, under  each  head,  those  fishes  whose 
history  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  those  of  which  we  have  any 
history.  Por  we  shall  find,  when  we  come 
to  any  of  the  species  in  ijarticular,  how  littl* 
.,„tized  by  Google 
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can  be  said  of  their  habits,  their  stationSy  or 
method  of  propagation. 

Much,  indeed y  can  be  said  of  them  if  con- 
sidered relatively  to  man  ;  and  large  books 
have  been  written  of  the  manner  of  takine 
fish,  or  of  dressing  them.  Apicius  is  noted 
for  first  having  taught  mankind  to  suffocate 
fish  in  Carthaginian  pickle  ;  and  Quin,  for 
giving  a  sauce  to  the  Jobndory  :  Mrs  Glasse 
is  famous  for  her  eeUpie,  and  Mr  Tuli  for  his 
invention  of  spaying  carp,  to  give  it  a  finer 
flavour.  In  this  manner  our  cooks  handle  the 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  our  physicians 
assure  us  that  the  flesh  of  fishes  yields  little 
nourishment,  and  soon  corrupts ;  that  it  abounds 
in  a  gross  sort  of  oil  and  water,  and  hath  but 
a  few  volatile  particles,  which  render  it  less 
fit  to  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  our 
bodies.  They  are  cold  and  moist,  and  must 
needs,  say  they,  produce  juices  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consequently  are  improper  to 
strengthen  the  body.  In  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  eat  our  fish 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  pay  no  great  at* 
tention  to  cooks  or  doctors. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  put- 
ting a  question  to  the  learned,  which  I  confess 
I  am  not  able  to  resolve.  How  comes  it  that 
fish,  which  are  bred  in  a  salt  element,  have 
yet  no  salt  to  the  taste,  or  that  is  capable  of 
being  extracted  from  them.' 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  CBTACSOU8  FISHES  UH  GENBBAI^ 

As  on  land  there  are  some  orders  of  animals 
that  seem  formed  to  command  the  rest,  with 
greater  powers  and  more  various  instincts,  so 
in  the  ocean  there  are  ^ahea  which  seem 
formed  upon  a  nobler  plan  than  others,  and 
that,  to  their  fishy  form,  join  the  appetites  and 
the  conformation  of  quadrupeds.  These  are 
all  of  the  cetaceous  kind  ;  and  so  much  raised 
above  their  fellows  of  the  deep,  in  their  appe- 

>  Though  fiches  live  in  a  nit  element  they  do  not 
subsist  on  it.  All  the  water  they  take  into  their  mouths 
b  again  discharged  through  the  gills,  after  retainhig  the 
air  contained  in  It  tor  the  purposes  of  life,  llie  medium 
of  water  answers  the  precise  purpose  to  fishes,  that  the 
medium  of  air  does  to  man  and  oth«r  land  animals.  In 
inspiration,  the  element  Is  received  Into  the  lungs  or 
gills,  and  in  expiration  is  returned  deprived  of  its  purer 
parts,  which  are  retained  ibr  the  purpose  of  animal  econ- 
omy. And  whatever  salt  may  be  taken  into  the  stomachs 
of  fishes  with  their  food,  is  decomposed  and  separated 
Into  its  component  parts  of  acid  and  soda.  The  sailor 
that  feeds  for  twelve  months  together  on  salted  meats, 
has  not  his  own  flesh  made  salt:  but  a  decomposition 
taking  place  daring  the  process  of  digestion,  he  becomes 
corrupted  and  scorbutic  by  the  excess  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia. 

VOL    II 


tites  and  instincts,  that  almost  all  our  modem 
naturalists  have  fairly  excluded  them  from 
the  finny  tribes,  and  will  havie  them  called, 
not  fishes,  but  great  beasts  of  the  ocean.  With 
them  it  would  be  as  improper  to  say  men  go 
to  Greenland  fishing  for  whale,  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  a  sportsman  goes  to  Blackwall 
a  fowling  for  mackarel. 

Yet» notwithstanding  philosophers, mankind 
will  always  have  their  own  way  of  talking  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  them  here  in 
the  right  A  different  formation  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  and  intestines  ;  a  different  manner 
of  breathing  or  propagating  ;  are  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  great  obvious  analogy 
which  these  animals  bear  to  the  whole  finny 
tribe.  They  are  shaped  as  other  fishes  ;  they 
swim  with  fins ;  they  are  entirely  naked,  with, 
out  hair ;  they  live  in  the  water,  though  they 
come  up  to  breathe  ;  they  are  only  seen  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  never  come  upon 
shore  but  when  forced  thither.  These,  sure, 
are  sufficient  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  general 
denomination,  and  acquit  mankind  of  error 
in  ranking  them  with  tneir  lower  companions 
of  the  deep. 

But  still  they  are  many  degrees  raised  above 
other  fishes  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in 
general  in  their  size.  This  tribe  is  composed 
of  the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot, 
the  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpoise. 
All  these  resemble  quadrupeds  in  their  inter- 
nal  structure,  and  in  some  of  their  appetites 
and  affections.  Like  quadrupeds,  they  have 
lungs,  a  midriff,  a  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  parts  of  generation  ;  their 
heart  also  resembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  with 
its  partitions  closed  up  as  in  them,  and  driving 
red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the 
body.  In  short,  every  internal  part  bears  a 
most  striking  similitude ;  and  to  keep  these 
parts  warm,  the  whole  kind  are  also  covered, 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber,  which,  like  the 
bacon  fat  of  a  hog,  keeps  out  the  cold,  renders 
their  muscles  glib  and  pliant,  and  probably 
makes  them  lighter  in  swimming. 

As  these  animals  breatlie  the  air,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  any  lone 
time  under  water.  They  are  constrained, 
therefore,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come 
up  to  the  surface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as 
to  spout  out  through  their  nostril  (for  they 
have  but  one)  that  water  which  they  sucked 
in  while  gaping  for  their  prey.  This  conduit 
by  which  they  breathe,  and  also  throw  out 
the  water,  is  placed  in  the  head,  a  little  before 
the  brain.  Though  externally  the  hole  is  but 
single,  it  is  internally  divided  by  a  bony  par- 
tition, which  is  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle 
on  the  inside,  that,  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse, 
shuts  it  up  at  the  pleasure   of  the  animal 
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There  is  also  another  muscle  or  valve,  which 

{)revents  the  water  from  going  down  the  gui. 
et  When  therefore,  the  animal  takes  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  discharged  and  separated  horn  its  food, 
it  shuts  the  mouth,  closes  the  valve  of  the 
stomach,  opens  the  sphincter  that  kept  the 
nostril  closed,  and  then  breathing  strongly 
from  the  lungs,  pushes  the  water  out  by  effort, 
as  we  see  it  rise  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  a 
fire-engine. 

The  senses  of  these  animals  seem  also  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  fishes.  The  eyes  of 
other  fishes,  we  have  observed,  are  covered 
only  with  transparent  skin  that  covers  the  rest 
of  the  head  ;  but  in  all  the  cetaceous  kinds,  it 
is  covered  by  eye-lids,  as  in  man.  This,  no 
doubt,  keeps  that  organ  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  by  giving  it  intervals  of  relaxation,  in 
which  ail  vision  is  suspended.  The  other 
fishes,  that  are  for  ever  staring,  must  see,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  more  feebly,  as  their  or- 
gans of  sight  are  always  exerted. 

As  for  hearing,  these  also  are  furnished  with 
the  internal  instruments  of  the  ear,  although 
the  external  orifice  no  where  appears.  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  orifice  may  open  by 
some  canal,  resembling  the  Eustachian  tube, 
into  the  mouth  ;  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

Yet  Nature  sure  has  not  thus  formed  a 
complete  apparatus  for  hearing,  and  denied 
the  animal  the  use  of  it  when  formed.  It  b 
most  likely  that  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous 
kind  can  hear,  as  they  certainly  utter  sounds, 
and  bellow  to  each  other.  This  vocal  power 
would  be  as  needless  to  animals  naturally  deaf, 
as  glasses  to  a  man  that  was  blind. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  continue  their  kind,  that  these  animals 
show  an  eminent  superiority.  Other  fish  de- 
posit their  spawn,  and  leave  the  success  to 
accident  ;  these  never  produce  above  one 
young, or  two  at  the  most;  and  this  the  female 
suckles  entirely  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, 
her  breasts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human 
kind,  above,  the  navel.  We  have  read  many 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  nursing  of  the  demi- 
gods of  antiquity,  of  their  feeding  on  the  mar. 
row  of  lions,  and  their  being  suckled  by 
wolves :  one  might  imagine  a  still  more  heroic 
system  of  nutrition,  if  we  supposed  that  the 
young  hero  was  suckled  and  s^rew  strong  upon 
the  breast-milk  of  a  she-whaie  ! 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at 
any  time  ;  but  are  fierce  arid  desperate  in  the 
defence  of  their  young.  In  Waller's  beautiful 
poem  of  the  Summer  Islands,  we  have  a  story, 
founded  upon  fact,  which  shows  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  these  animals  for  their  offspring. 
A  whale  and  her  cub  had  got  in  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide. 


they  were  inclosed  on  every  side.  The  peopli 
from  shore  soon  saw  their  situation,  anddjote 
down  upon  them  in  boati,  with  such  weapoos 
as  the  urgent  occasion  offered.  The  two  sni- 
mals  were  soon  wounded  in  several  places, 
and  the  whole  sea  round  was  tinctured  wiib 
their  blood.  The  whales  made  sevend  aU 
tempts  to  escape ;  and  at  last  the  old  one,  bj 
its  superior  strength,  forced  over  the  shallow 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  thoagh  m 
safety  herself,  she  could  not  bear  the  duiger 
that  awaited  her  young  one ;  she  theiefaie 
rushed  in  once  more  where  the  smaller  anioil 
was  imprisoned,  and  resolved,  when  she  cooU 
not  protect,  at  least  to  share  its  danger.— Tke 
story  ends  with  poetical  justice  ;  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  brought  off  both  in  safety  btm 
their  enemies,  though  not  without  sastaining 
an  infinite  number  of  wounds  on  every  part 

As  to  the  rest,  the  distinctive  marks  of  tbii 
tribe  are,  that  the  number  of  their  fins  never 
exceed  three  ;  namely,  two  pectoral  fins,  and 
one  back  fin ;  but  in  some  sorts  the  Urt  ii 
wanting.  These  fins  differ  very  mach  fran 
those  of  other  fishes,  which  are  ionned  of 
straight  spines :  the  fins  of  tlie  cetaceous  tribe 
are  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles ;  and  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  their  fins  very  much  re- 
sembles the  skeleton  of  a  man's  hand.  Tbeir 
tails  also  are  different  from  those  of  all  other 
fish  :  they  are  placed  so  as  to  lie  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  while  the  other  kinds 
have  them,  as  we  every  day  see»  upright  or 
edgeways.  This  flat  position  of  the  tail  in 
cetaceous  animals,  enables  them  to  force  tfaem- 
selves  suddenly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe,  which  they  are  continually  con- 
strained  to  do. 

Of  these  enormous  animals  some  are  without 
teeth,  and  properly  called  whales :  otheis  kave 
the  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  called, 
by  the  French,  cachalots :  the  narwhal  has 
teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw :  the  dolphin's 
teeth  as  well  as  those  of  the  porpoise  and 
grampus,  are  both  above  and  below.  These 
are  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of  this  enormous  tribe  from  each  other ; 
and  these  shall  serve  to  guide  us  in  giving 
their  history. 


CHAP.  III. 

OP   THE  WHALE  PKOPERLY  80  CALLED,  ISD 
ITS  VARIETIES. 

Ir  we  compare  land  animals,  in  respect  to 
magnitude,  with  those  of  the  deep,  they  will 
appear  contemptible  in  the  competition.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  quadrupeds  once  ex- 
isted much  larger  than  we  find  them  at  pre- 
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tent.  From  the  skeletons  of  some  that  have 
been  dog  up  at  different  times,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  terrestrial  animals 
twice  as  large  as  the  elephant;  but  creatures 
of  such  an  immense  bulk  required  a  proper, 
tionable  extent  of  ground  for  subsistence,  and, 
by  being  rivals  with  men  for  large  territory, 
they  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  contest 
But  it  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  has 
exerted  his  power  of  destroying  the  larger 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  he  has  extended  his 
efforts  even  into  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and 
has  cut  off  numbers  of  those  enormous  animals, 
that  had  perhaps  existed  for  ages.  We  now 
no  longer  hear  of  whales  two  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  we  are 
certain  wero  often  seen  about  tifo  centuries 
ago.  They  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the 
skill  of  mankind,  and  the  species  is  now 
dwindled  into  a  race  of  diminutive  animals, 
froni  thirty  to  about  eighty  feet  long. 

The  northern  seas  were  once  the  region  to 
which  the  greatest  of  these  animals  resorted ; 
but  so  great  has  been  the  slaughter  of  whales 
for  more  than  two  ages,  that  they  begin  to 
grow  thinner  every  day ;  and  those  that  are 
now  found  there,  seem,  from  their  size,  not  to 
come  to  their  full  dimensions.  The  greatest 
whales  resort  to  places  where  they  have  the 
least  disturbance  ;  to  those  seas  that  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe,  near  the  south  pole. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  whales  that  are  above  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long ;  and  perhaps  even  longer  might 
be  found  in  tho^e  latitudes  near  the  south 
pole 9  to  which  we  have  not  as  yet  ventured. 

Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary 
size  of  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high, 
what  an  enormous  animated  mass  must  it  ap. 
pear  to  the  spectator  1  With  what  amaze, 
ment  must  it  strike  him,  to  behold  so  great  a 
creature  gamboling  in  the  deep,  with  the  ease 
and  agility  of  the  smallest  animal,  and  mak. 
ing  its  way  with  incredible  swiftness!  This 
is  a  sight  which  is  very  common  to  those  who 
frequent  the  northern  or  southern  ocean.  Yet 
thoogb  this  be  wonderful,  perhaps  still  spreater 
wonders  are  concealed  in  the  deep,  which  we 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  exploring. 
These  large  animals  are  obliged  to  show  them- 
selves in  order  to  take  breath ;  but  who  knows 
the  size  of  those  that  are  fitted  to  remain  for 
ever  under  water,  and  that  have  been  iucreas. 
ing  in  magnitude  for  centuries  1  To  believe 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Sea. Serpent,  or 
the  Eraken,  would  be  credulity  ;  to  reject 
the  possibility  of  their  existence,  would  be 
presumption. 

The  Whale  is  the  largest  animal  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  information ;  and  the 
various  purposes  to  which,  when  taken,  its 
different  parts  are  converted,  have  brought  us 


tolerably  acquamted  with  its  history.  Of  the 
whale,  prqierly  so  called,  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  different  kinds  ;  all  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  external  figure,  or 
internal  conformation.  The  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  without  a  back-fin,  and  black  on  the 
back;  the  Iceland  Whale,  without  a  back- 
fin,  and  whitish  on  the  back  ;  the  New-Eng- 
land  Whale,  with  a  hump  on  the  back ;  the 
Whale  with  six  humps  on  the  back ;  the  Fin- 
fish,  with  a  fin  on  the  back  near  the  tail ;  the 
Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round-lipped 
Whaler  All  these  difier  from  each  other  in 
figure,  as  their  names  obviously  imply.  They 
difibr  also  somewhat  in  their  manner  of  living; 
the  fin.fish  having  a  larger  swallow  than  the 
rest,  bejng  more  active,  slender,  and  fierce, 
and  living  chiefly  upon  herrings.  However, 
there  are  none  of  them  very  voracious ;  and, 
if  compared  ■  to  the  cachalot,  that  enormous 
tyrant  of  the  deep,  they  appear  harmless  and 
gentle.  The  history  of  the  rest,  therefore, 
may  be  comprised  under  that  of  the  Great 
Common  Greenland  Whale,  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  (see  Plate 
XI y.  fig.  3d.)  is  the  fish,  for  taking  which 
there  are  such  preparations  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  large  heavy 
animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes  a  third 
of  its  bulk.  It  is  usually  found  from  sixtv 
to  seventy  feet  long.  The  fins  on  each 
side  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  composed  of 
bones  and  muscles,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  the  groat  mass  of  body  which  they  move, 
speed  and  activity.  The  tail,  which  lies  flat 
on  the  water,  is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad ; 
and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its  blows 
are  tremendous.  The  skin  is  smooth  and 
black,  and,  in  some  places,  marbled  with 
white  and  yellow  ;  which,  running  over  the 
surface,  has  a  very  beautiful  effect  This 
marbling  is  particularly  observable  in  the  fins 
and  the  tail.  In  the  figures  which  are  thus 
drawn  by  nature,  fancy  often  forms  the  pictures 
of  trees,  landscapes,  and  houses.  In  the  tail 
of  one  that  was  thus  marbled,  Ray  tells  us, 
that  the  number  123  was  figured  very  evenly 
and  exact,  as  if  done  with  a  pencil. 

The  while  makes  use  only  of  the  tail  to 
advance  itself  forward  in  the  water.  This 
serves  as  a  great  oar  to  push  its  mass  along  ; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  force  and 
celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the 
ocean.  The  fins  are  only  made  use  of  for  turn  - 
ing  in  the  water,  and  giving  a  direction  to 
the  velocity  impressed  by  the  tail  The  fe. 
male  also  makes  use  of  them  when  pursued, 
to  bear  off  her  young,  clapping  them  on  her 
back,  and  supporting  them  by  Uie  fins  on  each 
side  ifrom  falling. 

The  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale  is  no 
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thicker  tban  parchment;  bnt  this  removed , 
the  real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  covering  the  fat  or  blabber  that  lies  be- 
neath ;  this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
thickness;  and  is,  when  the  fish  is  in  health, 
of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  muscles  lie  be- 
neath ;  and  these,  like  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds, are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet 
long,  which  is  near  one-third  of  the  animal's 
whole  length  ;  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished 
with  barbs,  that  lie  like  the  pipes  of  an  or- 
gan, the  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  the  small- 
est  to  the  sides.  These  compose  the  whale- 
bone ;  the  longest  spars  of  which  are  found  to 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  feet;  the  shortest, 
being  of  no  value,  are  thrown  away.  The 
tongue  is  almost  immovably  fixed  to  the  lower 
jaw,  seeming  one  great  lump  of  fat;  and,  in 
fact,  it  fills  several  hogsheads  with  blubber. ' 
The  eyea  are  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox  ; ' 
and  when  the  crystalline  humour  is  dried,  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are 
placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  being 
the  roost  convenient  situation  for  enabling 
them  to  see  both  before  and  behind ;  as  also 
to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  princi- 
pally found.  They  are  guarded  by  eye-lids 
and  eye-lashes,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  and  they 
seem  to  be  very  sharp  sighted. 

Nor  is  their  sense  of  hearing  in  less  perfec- 
tion ;  for  they  are  warned  at  great  distances, 
of  any  danger  preparing  against  them.  It 
would  seem  as  if  nature  had  designedly  given 
them  these  advantages,  as  they  multiply  Tittle, 
in  order  to  continue  their  kind.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  external  or^an  of  hearing  is 
not  perceptible,  for  this  might  only  embarrass 
them  in  their  natural  element:  but  as  soon  as 
the  thin  scarf-skin  above  mentioned  is  re- 
moved, a  black  spot  is  discovered  behind  the  I 
eye,  and  under  that  is  the  auditory  canal, 
that  leads  to  a  regular  apparatus  for  hearing. 
In  short,  the  animal  hears  the  smallest  sounds  { 
at  very  great  distances,  and  at  all  times,  ex. 
cept  when  it  is  spouting  water  ;  which  is  the 
time  that  the  fishers  approach  to  strike  it 

Thes^ spout  holes  or  nostrils,  in  all  the  ce- 
taceous  tribe,  have  been  already  described:  in 
this  whale  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  the 
head  before  the  eyes,  and  crooked,  somewhat 
like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a  violin.     From 
these  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very 
fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise,  that  it  roars 
like  a  hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at  three  ! 
miles   distance.      When   wounded,   it   then  j 
blows   more   fiercely   than   ever,   so   that  itj 
sounds  like  the  roaring  of  tbe  sea  in  a  great ' 
storm. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  sub- 
stance called  whale-bone,  is  taken  from  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  and  is  very  difierent 


from  the  real  bones  of  the  whaler  Tbe  leil 
bones  are  hard,  like  those  of  great  land  ani- 
mals, are  very  porous,  and  filled  with  mir- 
row.  Two  g^at  strong  bones  sustain  die  upper 
lip,  lying  against  each  other  in  the  diape  of  a 
half  moon  :  some  of  these  are  twentyieet 
long ;  they  are  seen  in  several  gardens  Kt 
up  against  each  other,  and  are  usmdiy  miiu. 
ken  tor  the  ribs  of  this  animal. 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure 
of  this  great  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  the  pre- 
cise anatomy  of  which  has  not  been  yet  ai- 
oertained.  In  those  places  where  they  are 
caught  in  greatest  abundance,  the  saikm  are 
not  very  curious  as  to  the  structure  of  the  vis- 
cera ;  and  few  anatomists  care  to  undertake  a 
task  where  the  operator,  instead  of  separating 
with  a  lancet,  must  cut  his  way  with  an  axe. 
It  is  as  yet  doubted,  therefore,  whether  tbe 
whale,  that  in  most  points  internally  resem- 
bles a  quadruped,  may  not  have  one  great 
bowel  fitted  entirely  for  the  reception  of  air, 
to  supply  it,  when  constrained  to  keep  longer 
than  usual  at  the  bottom.  The  sailors  uni- 
versally affirm  that  it  has ;  and  phiksophen 
have  nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  ts 
oppose  to  their  general  assertions. 

As  these  animals  resemble  quadrupeds  in 
conformation,  so  they  bear  a  strong  resera- 
blance  in  some  of  their  appetites  and  man- 
ners.  The  female  joins  with  the  male,  as  is 
asserted,  more  humanot  and  once  in  two  years 
feels  the  accesses  of  desire. 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  what- 
ever we  are  told  of  even  the  constancy  of 
birds.  Some  fishers,  as  Anderson  informs  us, 
having  struck  one  of  two  whales^  a  male  and 
a  female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the 
wounded  fish  made  a  long  and  terrible  resist- 
ance :  it  struck  down  a  boat  with  three  men 
in  it,  with  a  single  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which 
all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  still  at. 
tended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  assist- 
ance ;  till,  at  last,  the  fish  that  was  struck 
sunk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds;  while 
its  faithful  associate,  disdaining  to  survive 
the  loss,  with  great  bellowing  stretched  itself 
upon  the  dead  fish,  and  shared  its  fate. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  is  then  fatter  than  usual,  particu- 
larly when  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth. 
It  is  said  that  the  embryo,  when  first  percep- 
tible, is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and 
white  ;  but  the  cub,  when  excluded,  is  black, 
and  about  ten  feet  long.  She  generally  pn>- 
duces  one  young  one,  and  never  above  twa 
When  she  suckles  her  young,  she  throws  her- 
self  on  one  side  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
the  young  one  attaches  itself  to  the  teat  Tbe 
breasts  are  two,  generally  hid  within  the  bel- 
ly ;  but  she  can  produce  them  at  pleasure,  « 
as  to  stand  forward  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
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feet ;  and  tbe  teata  are  like  those  of  a  cow. 
In  some,  the  breasts  are  white;  in  others 
speckled;  in  all,  filled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  resembling  that  of  land  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  of  the 
female  for  her  offspring ;  she  carries  it  with 
ber  wherever  she  goes,  and,  when  hardest 
pursued,  keeps  it  supported  between  her  fins. 
Even  when  wounded,  she  still  clasps  her 
young  one ;  and  when  she  plunges  to  avoid 
danger,  takes  it  to  the  bottom  ;  but  rises  sooner 
than  usual,  to  give  it  breath  again. 

The  young  ones  continue  at  the  breast  for 
a  year;  during  which  time  they  are  called  by 
the  sailors,  short'heaeU.  They  are  then  ex- 
tremely fat,  and  yield  above  fifty  barrels  of 
blubber.  The  mother,  at  the  same  time,  is 
equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  they  are  called  stmntSf  as  they  do 
not  thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting 
the  breast ;  they  then  scarcely  yield  above 
twenty,  or  twenty.four,  barrels  of  blubber: 
from  that  forward,  they  are  called  ikuU-fish^ 
and  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 

Every  species  of  whalo  propagates  only 
with  those  of  its  own  kind,  and  does  not  at  all 
mingle  with  the  rest ;  however  they  are  ge- 
nerally seen  in  shoals,  of  different  kinds  toge- 
ther, and  make  their  migrations  in  large 
companies,  from  one  ocean  to  another.  They 
are  a  gregarious  animal,  which  implies  their 
want  of  mutual  defence  against  the  invasions 
of  smaller,  but  more  powerful,  fishes.  It 
seems  astonishing,  therefore,  how  a  shoal  of 
these  enormous  animals  find  subsistence  toge. 
Cher,  when  it  would  seem  that  the  supplying 
even  one  with  food  would  require  greater 
plenty  than  the  ocean  could  furnish.  To  in- 
crease our  wonder,  we  not  only  see  them  herd- 
ing together,  but  usually  find  them  fatter  than 
any  other  animals  of  whatsoever  element.  We 
likewise  know  that  they  cannot  swallow  large 
fishes,  as  their  throat  is  so  narrow,  that  an 
animal  larger  than  a  herring  could  not  enter. 
How  then  do  they  subsist  and  grow  so  fat  ? — 
A  small  insect,  which  is  seen  floating  in  those 
seas,  and  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  Medusa, 
is  sufficient  for  this  supply.  These  insects  are 
black,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  floating  in  clusters  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  They  are  of  a  round  form, 
like  snails  in  a  bdx,  but  they  have  wings, 
which  are  so  tender,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble  to  touch  them  without  breaking.  These 
serve  rather  for  swimming  than  flying  ;  and 
the  little  animal  is  called  by  the  Icelanders, 
(he  Walfishoas,  which  signifies  the  whale's 
provender.  They  have  the  taste  of  raw  mus- 
sels, and  have  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar. 
These  are  the  food  of  the  whale,  which  it  is 
seen  to  draw  up  in  great  numbers  with  its 
huge  jaws,  and  to  bruise  between  its  barbs, 


which  are  always  found  with  several  of  these 
sticking  among  them. 

This  is  the  simple  food  of  the  great  Green- 
land  whale  ;  it  pursues  no  other  animal,  leads 
an  inofiensive  life  in  its  element,  and  is  harm- 
less  in  proportion  to  its  strength  to  do  mis- 
chief.^    There  seems  too  an  analogy  between 

'  "  Among  the  cetaceous  tribes,"  says  the  Edinbargb 
Cibinet  Library,  vol.  I.  on  the  Polar  Regions,  **  the 
chief  place  Is  due  to  the  whale,  of  all  animals  *  mightiest 
that  swim  the  ocean  stream.'     Enormous  as  his  bulk 
is,  rumour  and  the  lore  of  the  marvellous  have  repre- 
sented it  as  being  at  ooe  time  much  greater,  and  the 
existing  race  as  only  the  degenerate  remnant  of  might- 
ier ancestors.     Mr  Scoresby,  however,  by  collecting  va- 
rious good  authorities,  has  proved  that  sixty  feet  was 
always  nearly  the  utmost  length  of  the  mysiicetut,  or 
great  Greenland  whale.     Of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
two  individuals,  in  the  capture  of  which  that  gentleman 
was  concerned,  none  vccwmd  of  a  length  exceeding 
fifty^ight  feet;  and  be  gives  no  credence  to  any  rumour 
of  a  specimen  which  exceeded  seventy  feet.     Even  .sixty 
feet  implies  a  weight  of  seventy  tons,  being  nearly  that  of 
three  hundred  fat  oxen.     Of  this  vast  mass,  the  oil  of  a 
rich  whale  composes  about  thirty  tons,  and  when,  as 
was  the  case  some  years  ago,  that  article  brought  £55  or 
£60  per  ton,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  value 
of  the  capture;  the  bones  of  the  head,  fins,  and  tail, 
weigh  eight  or  ten  ;  the  carcass,  thirty  or  thirty-two 
tons.     The  oleaginous  substance,  or  blubber,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  animal,  forms  a  complete  wrapper 
round  the  whole  body,  of  the  thicliness  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  inches.     The  head  is  disproportionally   large, 
forming  about  a  third  of  the  entire  bulk.     The  basis 
consists  of  the  crown.bone,  from  each  side  of  which  des. 
cend  those   immense  jaw-bones  which  are  sometimes 
presented    to    our    wondering    eyes,   and  which  the 
whalers  place  on  decJi  as  trophies  of  their  success,  and 
in  order  that  the  fine  oil  contained  in  them  may  ooae 
from  their  lower  extremities.     These  Jaw-bones  are 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  extend  along 
the  mouth  in  a  curved  line,  till  they  meet  and  form  a 
species  of  crescent.     The  lips,  nearly  twenty  feet  long, 
display,  when  open,  a  ravity  capable  of  receiving  a  ship's 
jolly-boat  with  her  crew.     The  whale  has  no  external 
ear  ;  but  when  the  skin  is  removed,  a  small  aperture  is 
discerned  for  the  admission  of  sound.    This  sense  ac 
cordingly  is  very  imperfect;  yet  the  animal,  by  a  quick 
perception  of  all  movements  made  on  the  water,  disco- 
vers danger  at  a  great  distance.     The  eyes  are  propor- 
tionally small,  though  the  sense  of  seeing  is  acute ;  more 
so,  however,  through  clear  water  than  through  an  aerial 
medium.     But  the  most  unique  feature  In  the  structure 
of  this  animal  consists  in  the  tpiraeUg  or  blow-holea 
placed  nearly  on  the  crown  of  tlie  head.     These  have 
been  compared  to  natural  jet*  d'eau  throwing  up  water 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  but  the  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  Mr  Scoresby  ascertained  that  they  emit  only 
a  moist  vapour,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  huge 
nostrils.     When,  however,  this  vehement  breathing  or 
blowing  is  performed  under  the  surface,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air.     The  sound 
thus  occasioned  is  the  only  thing  like  a  voice  emitted 
by  the  animal,  and.  in  the  case  of  a  violent  respiration, 
it  resembles  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

'*  The  tail  is  tlie  most  active  limb  of  this  mighty  ani- 
mal, and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  motion.  It  does 
not  rise  vertically  like  that  of  most  fishes,  being  flat 
and  horisontal,  only  four  or  five  feet  long,  but  more 
than  twenty  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  two  beds  of 
muscles  connected  with  an  extensive  layer  surround, 
ing  the  body,  and   enclosed    by  a   thin   covering   of 
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its  manners  and  those  of  the  elephant  They 
are  both  the  strongest  and  the  largest  animals 
in  their  respective  elements ;  neither  offer  in- 
jury, but  are  terrible  when  provoked  to  resent 


blubber.  Its  power  ia  tremendous.  A  tingle  stroke 
tlirows  a  large  boat  with  all  its  creir  into  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  whale  places  himself  in  a  perpendicular 
position  with  the  head  downwards,  and,  rearing  his 
tail  on  high,  beats  the  water  with  awful  violence. 
On  these  occasions  the  sea  foams,  and  vapours  dai-fcen 
the  air,  the  lashing  is  heard  several  mUes  off,  like 
the  roar  of  a  distant  tempest.  Sometimes  he  makes 
an  immense  spring,  and  rears  his  whole  bodf  above 
the  waves,  to  the  admiration  of  the  experienced  wlialer, 
but  to  the  terror  of  those  who  see  for  the  first  time  this 
astonishing  spectacle.  Other  motions,  equally  expres- 
sive of  his  boundless  strength,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  navigator  at  the  distance  of  miles." 

There  are  various  kinds  of  whales.  That  already 
described  is  the  mysticetus,  or  the  right  whale,  as  he 
is  called  hy  British  sailors,  on  account  of  his  superior 
quantity  of  blubber  having  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  proper  subject  for  the  fishery.  The  rtuHjr  back 
{Bakena  phytaUt)  is  larger,  more  formidable,  but  has 
much  less  oil,  and  Is  never  attacked,  unless  by  mis. 
take.  The  cachahi  or  spermaceti  whales,  which  chiefly 
abound  in  the  Southern  Polar  ocean,  are  gregarious; 
that  is  to  say,  they  usually  appear  in  large  herds. 
Their  oil  is  small  in  quantity,  but  is  much  esteemed. 
The  narwai  is  seldom  above  sixteen  feet  In  length,  and 
has  a  tusk  projecting  atMve  its  upper  jaw,  from  which 
the  sailon  call  him  the  sea  unicorn. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  most 
of  cetaceous  animals,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  ra- 
pidity of  motion  which  is  a  general  character  of  the 
tribe.  It  has  been  computed  that  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  rushing  thi-ough  thirty-three  feet  in  a  se- 
cond of  time,  and  that,  supposing  them  to  proceed 
with  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted  motion,  twenty- 
three  days  would  be  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  Though  the  mouth  of  the 
whale  is  so  large,  that,  in  some  individual^,  several 
men  have  been  able  to  stand  upright  in  the  inside  of  it, 
the  throat  is  in  general  so  very  narrow  as  to  admit  of 
only  a  small  object  passing.  Some  kinds  are  furnished 
with  teeth;  but  the  balanas,  instead  of  those  organs, 
have  a  curious  apparatus,  from  which  the  well-known 
substance  called  whaleAone  is  derived.  Accorviing  to 
the  description  given  by  Baron  Cuvier,  **  the  maxil. 
lary  (cheek)  bones  in  this  tribe,  form  on  their  inferior 
surface  two  inclined  planes,  which  give  to  the  palate  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  house  reversed,  and  their 
two  surfaces  are  concave.  To  these  are  attached  a 
series  of  lamine  (thin  plates)  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  having  a  transverse  direction  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  the  body.  Several  hundred  laminas  may  be 
counted  on  each  side,  and  in  the  Greenland  whale 
they  often  exceed  ten  feet  in  length.  The  laminas 
present  on  their  Internal  sides  layers  of  homy  fibres, 
growing  from  the  homy  plates,  but  less  fine,  and  which 
form  a  fringe  or  loose  border  hanging  down  upon  and 
investing  the  whole  bulk  of  the  tongue.  The  use  of 
this  apparatus  seems  to  be  to  retain,  as  with  a  net, 
those  small  animals  which  the  whales  seize  and  swal- 
low for  food. 

Against  these  mighty  animals  man  wages  a  war  so  ex- 
terminating as  to  have  driven  them  from  their  ancient 
haunts  to  seek  for  safety  In  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  ocean ;  hither,  however,  they  are  followed 
and  killed,  In  order  to  obtain  the  Immense  quantity  of 
oil  which  they  yield,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  Fat,  or  oil,  which  Is  lighter  than  water.  Is  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  fishesy  in  order  to  coonteract  their 


ment.  The  fin-fish  indeed,  in  some  measare^ 
differs  from  the  great  whale  in  this  particulir, 
as  it  subsists  chiefly  npon  herrings,  grat 
shoals  of  which  it  is  often  seen  driving  l^fdre 

tendency  to  sink  In  this  fluid.  Th^  soUd  |iaiU  d 
their  bodies,  as  indeed  of  all  other  animals,  being 
heavier  than  water,  it  Is  evident,  that,  unless  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  supply  of  some  substance  lifiktflr 
than  water,  it  would  have  required  a  constant  cArf, 
on  their  parts,  to  keep  themselves  mt  any  given  leveL 
Now,  the  quantity  of  Cat  with  which  fishes  are  io  |e- 
neral  furnished,  being  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  solid  parts  as  to  bring  their  body,  cgUce. 
tively  taken,  to  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  tiat 
of  the  water  which  they  inhabit,  supersedes  Id  tks 
thc(  necessity  of  making  any  eflbrts  except  ior  the  par. 
pose  of  changing  their  position.  We  all  know  of  faev 
oleaginous  a  nature  Is  the  flesh  of  rauiy  fishes  nai- 
monly  brought  to  table,  as  the  salmon  and  the  eel; 
and  in  the  internal  parts  of  fishes  in  general  the  qun> 
tity  of  hi  is  still  mare  remarkable.  Tiie  hbU  of  frlMt 
is  litUe  else  than  a  kind  of  oil,  and  it  to  weU  knem 
what  large  quantities  of  this  may  be  got  frm  the 
livers  of  the  cod,  ling,  and  others  in  e very-day  use. 

Now,  it  is  for  tiie  same  purpose  of  diminishing  their 
specific  gravity  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  iumisbedl, 
like  fishes,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fat ;  far  it 
most  be  remembered  that  they  require  not  merely  Is 
be  kept  at  any  given  level  below  the  water,  but  to  be 
raised  again  to  the  surface,  as  often  as  they  have  dind 
below  it.  This  Is  the  main  use  of  the  enomous  fan* 
tity  of  oil  which  is  found  In  these  animals,  sMatful 
for  the  most  part  in  what  is  called  the  blubber  isi- 
mediately  under  the  skin — as  the  substance  ealkd 
lard  is  under  that  of  the  hog — and  constltuthiff  the 
train-oil  of  commerce.  But  besides  this  mass  of  si^ 
cutaneous  fat  many  cetaceous  animals,  as  the  bottle- 
nosed  or  spermaceti  whale  {Pkpteter  n»mcrvtxpkaht\ 
have  a  second  collection  of  a  similar  substance,  eioipt 
that  it  is  of  a  purer  quality  and  firmer  consistence,  is 
a  large  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  head,  near  the  part 
where  the  pulmonary  spiracles  open.  Thl«  is  tlw 
substance  known  In  the  shops  by  the  name  ef  sperma- 
ceti ;  and  as  the  oil  of  the  blubber  serves  to  nnder 
the  body  collectively  lighter  than  the  water  whkh 
these  animals  inhabit,  so  the  spermaceti  serves  to 
render  the  top  of  the  head  the  most  buoyant  part  ef 
the  body,  so  that  it  is  kept  above  the  surface  withcsl 
any  exertion.  The  quantity  of  train-eU  prsemd 
from  the  great  northern  whale  amounts  freqneotif 
to  ond-twellth  of  the  weight  of  its  enormous  carcase ; 
the  tongue  alone,  which  is  said  to  be  "  about  the  sise 
of  a  great  feather-bed,"  often  yielding  five  or  six  bar. 
rels;  and  when  ^e  are  informed  that  the  cavity  m 
the  skull  of  the  bottle*iiosed  whale,  appropriated  te 
the  reception  of  the  spermaceti,  is  often  sixteea  or 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  this  substanre 
which  it  contains.  Such,  then,  is  the  source  of  tbe 
oil  for  which  men  endure  such  privations,  and  brave 
such  dangers,  and  have  done  so  from  very  ancient 
times;  for  the  whale-fisheiy  is  of  long  standing.  Al- 
though the  Norwegians  probably  captured  the  whale  bo- 
fore  any  other  European  nation  engaged  in  so  perikwi 
an  undertaking,  the  Biscayans  were  the  first  to  prose- 
cute  it  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  earned 
It  on  with  great  vigour  and  success  in  the  tweUtht  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  IS61,  we  fiml 
from  the  work  of  Noel,  "  Sur  1' Antiquity  de  la  Pecbe 
de  la  Baleine,"  that  a  tithe  was  laid  upon  the  tongues  of 
whales  imported  into  Bayonne,  they  being  then  a  bIgUy 
esteemed  species  of  food.  In  IHSS,  Edward  (IL  relin- 
quisbed  to  Peter  de  Puyaoue  a  duty  of  £6  sterling  each 
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it  Yet  even  the  swallow  of  this  fish  is  not 
very  large,  if  compared  to  the  cachalot  tribe ; 
and  its  ravages  are  but  sports  in  comparison. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  of  all  these  mni- 
maisy  when  opened,  seldom  have  any  thing  in 
them,  except  a  soft  unctuous  substance  of  a 
brownish  colour ;  and  their  excrements  are  of 
a  shining  red. 

As  the  whale  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  it  has  many  enemies 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  its  disposition, 
and  inaptitude  for  combat  There  is  a  small 
animal,  of  the  shellfish  kind,  called  the 
Whale-huse,  that  sticks  to  its  body,  as  we  see 
shells  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship. 
Tiiis  insinuates  itself  chiefly  under  the  fins  ; 
and  whatever  efforts  the  ^reat  animal  makes, 
it  still  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat, 
which  it  is  provided  with  instruments  to  ar- 
rive at 

The  sword.fish, however, is  the  whale's  most 
terrible  enemy.  '*  At  the  sight  of  this  little 
animal,^  says  Anderson,  **  the  whale  seems 
agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  leaping 
from  the  water  as  if  with  affright :  wherever 
it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance, 
and  flies  from  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
have  been  myself,"  continues  he,  '*  a  spectator 


whmle,  Uld  on  those  brought  into  the  port  of  Blaniti,  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  eitraordinary  ezpetises  he  had 
incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  Biscayans,  however,  soon  gave  up  the  whale- 
fishing,  from  the  want  of  fish,  which  ceased  to  come 
southward,  no  longer  leaving  the  icy  seas.  The  voyages 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  ocean,  in 
order  to  discover  a  passage  through  it  to  India,  though 
they  failed  in  their  primary  object,  laid  open  tht)  remote 
hauiits  of  the  whale.  The  Muscovy  company  now  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  all  vessels  but  theirs 
from  flshiog  in  the  seas  round  Spitibergen,  under  pre- 
tence  that  it  was  discovered  bv  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  Barents  discovered  it  iu 
1596;  and  the  company,  after  several  severe  and  bloody 
encounters,  soon  found  themselves  beaten  from  the 
ground  by  the  Dutch,  who  being  left  quietly  and  undis- 
turbed to  prosecute  the  fishery,  soon  acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  other  nations,  and  towards  the  year  1680 
employed  in  it  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  ships  and 
fourteen  thousand  sailors.  The  Muscovy  company  was 
soon  succeeded  by  another  association  no  less  fortunate. 
In  1725,  the  South  sea  company  embarked  largely  in 
the  trade,  and  prosecuted  It  for  eight  years,  when,  having 
lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  The  legislature  now 
resolved  to  support  the  trade  :  in  1732,  a  bounty  of  80s. 
a  ton  was  granted  to  ships  engaged  in  it.  In  1749, 
this  was  raised  to  40s.,  when,  observes  Mr  Macculloch, 
as  many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  catching  the  bounty  as 
for  catching  fish.  In  1777,  this  bounty  was  reduced  to 
SOs.;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  during  the  next 
five  years  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was 
reduced  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  tfairty-ninel  In 
1781,  the  bounty  was  raised  again  to  its  old  level ;  and 
an  inducement  being  thus  held  out  for  making  money  in 
an  easy  but  factitious  way,  the  trade  was  soon  restored 
to  its  apparent  prosperous  state.  The  American  war 
now  impeded  the  fisheries,  and  in  1787,  1792,  and  1795, 
the  bounty  %va8  again  decreased  ;  in  1824,  it  ceased  al- 
together. 


of  their  terrible  encounter.  The  whale  has 
no  instrument  of  defence  except  the  tail ;  witii 
that  it  endeavours  to  strike  the  enemy  ;  and  a 
single  blow  taking  place,  would  effectually 
destroy  its  adversary  :  but  the  sword-fish  is  as 
active  as  the  other  is  strong,  and  easily  avoids 
the  stroke ;  then  bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls 
upon  its  great  subjacent  enemy,  and  endea- 
vours not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but 
to  cut  it  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  sea  all 
about  is  seen  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding 
from  the  wounds  of  the  whale ;  while  the  enor- 
mous animal  vaiuly  endeavours  to  reach  its 
invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail  against  the 
surface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  each 
blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  cannon. 

There  is  still  another  and  more  powerful 
enemy,  called  by  the  fishermen  of  New-£ng. 
land,  the  Kiikr,  This  is  itself  a  cetaceous 
animal,  armed  with  strong  and  powerful  teeth. 
A  number  of  these  are  said  to  surround  the 
whale,  in  the  same  manner  as  dogs  get  round 
a  bull.  Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth  be- 
hind  ;  others  attempt  it  before,  until  at  last 
the  great  animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue 
is  said  to  be  the  only  part  they  devour  when 
they  have  made  it  their  prey.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  such  great  strength,  that  one  of  them 
alone  was  known  to  stop  a  dead  whale  that 
several  boats  were  towing  along,  and  drag  it 
from  among  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous 
fishes,  man  is  the  greatest :  he  alone  destroys 
more  in  a  year  than  the  rest  in  an  age,  and 
actually  has  thinned  their  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  sought. 
The  great  resort  of  these  animals  was  found 
to  be  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Spitzber- 
gen  ;  where  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  the  terrors  of  the  icy 
sea,  and,  still  more,  their  own  formidable  bulk, 
might  have  been  expected  to  protect  them  from 
human  ifijury.  But  all  these  were  but  slight 
barriers  against  man's  arts,  his  courage,  and 
his  necessities.  The  European  ships,  soon 
after  the  improvement  of  navigation,  found 
the  way  into  those  seas  ;  and  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiury,  the  Bis- 
cayneers  were  in  possession  of  a  very  consid- 
erable trade  to  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
Dutch  and  the  English  followed  them  thither, 
and  soon  took  that  branch  of  commerce  out  of 
their  hands.  The  English  commenced  the 
business  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  honour 
of  first  attempting  that  profitable  branch  of 
trade.  But,  at  present,  it  seems  upon  the  de- 
cline, as  the  quantity  of  fish  is  so  greatly  re- 
duced, by  the  constant  capture  for  such  a  vast 
length  of  time.  It  is  now  said  that  the  fishers, 
from  a  defect  of  whales,  apply  themselves  to 
the  seal-fishery ;  yet.  as  these  animals  are  ex- 
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(rcmely  timorous,  they  will  soon  be  induced 
to  quit  those  shores,  where  they  meet  such 
frequent  disturbance  and  danger.  The  poor 
natives  of  Greenland  themselves,  wlio  used  to 
feed  upon  the  whale,  are  diminishing,  in  pro. 
portion  as  their  sustenance  is  removed  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  revolution  of  a  few  years 
will  see  (hat  extensive  coast  totally  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  already  nearly  de- 
serted by  the  whales.  The  art  of  taking 
whales,  like  most  others,  is  much  improved 
by  time,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  practised  by  the  Biscay neers,  when  they 
first  frequented  the  icy  sea.  But  as  the  des. 
cription  of  their  method  is  the  least  oompli- 
cated,  and  consequently  the  easiest  understood, 
it  will  be  best  suited  to  our  purpose.* 

1  The  whale  (says  Scoresbjr,  who  bu  written  from 
long  perional  otMervation  on  the  cubject)  which  is  a 
roammiferous  animal,  and  closely  allied,  in  its  anatomical 
structure,  to  the  class  of  quadrupeds,  aflbrds  in  the 
modification  of  the  parts  and  principles  of  land  animals, 
for  applying  them  to  a  tribe  Inhabiting  the  sea,  a  great 
number  of  those  strilcing  displays  of  wisdom  and  power, 
the  very  contemplation  of  which  is  calculated  to  elevate, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  our  conceptions  of  the  Gnat 
Supreme.  The  mysticetus  feeds  on  the  smallest  insects ; 
its  capacious  mouth,  with  the  vast  fringes  of  whalebone, 
which  is  a  most  admirable  filter,  enables  it  to  receive 
some  tons  of  water  at  a  mouthful,  and  to  separate  every 
substance  from  it,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  and  up- 
wards. The  physalis  feeds  on  herrings,  mackerel  and 
other  fishes  of  a  similar  kind ;  its  whalebone  therefore  is 
shorter,  stronger,  and  less  ccropact  than  that  of  the  mys- 
ticetus, and  the  filter  formed  by  it  less  perfect. 

As  the  whale  must  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  to 
breathe,  its  tail  is  placed  horizontally,  to  enable  it  to 
ascend  and  descend  more  quickly  ;  and  its  nostrils,  or 
blowholes,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  snout,  are  gen- 
erally on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  head,  that  they 
may  be  readily  lifted  clear  of  the  water. 

\Vhen  the  whale  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
it  becomes  exposed  to  an  enormous  pressure  from  the 
superincumbent  water.  This  pressure  Is  sufficient  to 
force  tlie  water  through  the  pores  of  the  hardest  wood ; 
yet  it  is  effectually  resisted  by  the  skin  of  the  whale, 
though  it  is  remarkably  soft  and  flexible.  To  exclude 
tlie  water  firom  the  lungs,  which  would  occasion  suffoca- 
tion if  admitted,  the  blow-holes  are  defended  by  the  pe- 
culiar valves  tliat  have  been  already  described. 

The  variety  discovered  in  the  structure  of  whales,  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  their 
physiology.  In  other  classes  of  animals,  whose  habits 
are  similar,  we  often  find  that  each  organ  is  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  one»  in  almost  all  the  species  of  the 
same  genus,  or  even  of  the  same  order :  excepting  when 
their  peculiar  habits,  or  necessities,  require  a  modifica. 
tion  of  the  general  structure  or  principle.  But  in  whales, 
as  if  it  were  intended  not  only  to  exhibit  the  matchless 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  but  to  show  that  his  resources 
are  unlimited,  the  structure  of  the  breathing  canals  is 
varied  in  the  diiferent  genera  of  cetaceous  animal^*,  and 
a  number  of  contrivances,  alike  extraordinary,  equally 
beautiful,  and  equally  efficient,  are  adapted  ibr  perform- 
ing  the  same  office. 

The  whale  seems  dull  of  hearing.  A  noise  in  the  air, 
such  as  that  produced  by  a  person  shouting,  is  not  noticed 
by  it,  though  at  the  distance  only  of  a  ship's  length  :  but 
a  very  slight  splashing  in  the  water  in  calm  weather  ex- 
cites  its  attenUoD  and  alarms  it. 


For  this  navigation,  the  Biscayneers,  h 
favourable  seasons,  fitted  out  thirty  ships,  oi 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  with  fifty 
choice  men  apiece,  and  a  few  boys.  These 
were  stored  with  six  months'  provision  ;  tnd 
each  ship  had  its  boats,  which  were  to  be 
serviceable  when  come  to  the  place  of  duty. 
When  arrived  at  the  part  where  the  wbalei 
are  expected  to  pass  to  the  southward,  thej 
always  keep  their  sails  set,  and  a  sailor  ii 
placed  at  the  mast-head,  to  give  informatioii 
when  he  spies  a  whale.  As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers  one,  the  whole  crew  are  instantly  in 
employment :  they  fit  out  their  boats  and  row 
away  to  where  tlie  whale  was  seen.  Thchar. 
pooner,  who  is  to  strike  the  fish,  stands  at  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  with  a  harpoon  or  jaTelinin 


Its  sense  of  seeing  is  acute;  whales  are  observsd  U 
discover  one  another  in  clear  water,  when  under  tl» 
surface,  at  an  amazing  distance.  When  at  the  sw^, 
however,  they  do  not  tee  far. 

They  have  no  voice  ;  but  in  breathing  orMowiDf  tbejr 
make  a  very  kwid  noise.  The  vapour  they  discbarge  is 
ejected  to  the  height  of  some  yards,  and  appears  »t  • 
distance  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  When  the  auimali  are 
wounded,  it  is  oiWn  stained  with  blood ;  and,  on  the  ip- 
proach  of  death,  jets  of  blood  are  sometimes  disehirged 
alone.  Tbey  bk>w  strongest,  densest,  and  loudest,  rnhnt 
**  running."  When  in  a  state  of  alarm,  or  when  tbej 
first  appear  at  the  surface,  after  being  a  long  time  don, 
tbey  respire  or  blow  about  four  or  five  tiroes  a  minute. 
The  whale  being  somewhat  lighUr  than  the  roediam 
In  which  it  swims,  can  remain  at  the  surface  of  the  m, 
vrith  its  «  crown,"  in  which  the  btowholes  are  dtested, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  back,  above  water,  with- 
out any  effort  or  motion.  To  descend,  however,  re- 
quires an  exertion.  The  proportion  of  the  wbale  tbt 
appears  above  water,  when  alive,  or  when  recently  killed, 
is  probably  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  animal ;  but  within 
a  day  after  death,  when  the  process  of  putrefactkm  em* 
mences,  the  whale  swells  to  an  enormous  sise,  uotil  it 
least  a  third  of  the  carcass  appears  above  water,  lod 
sometimes  the  body  is  burst  by  the  force  of  air  geoenied 
within. 

By  means  of  the  tail  principally,  the  whale  adviocw 
through  the  water.  The  greatest  velocity  is  produced 
by  powerfid  strokes  against  the  water,  impressed  siter- 
nately  up%vard  and  downward ;  but  a  slower  motion,  it  is 
believed,  is  elegantly  produced,  by  cutting  the  w»t« 
laterally,  and  obliquely,  downward,  in  a  manner  simiUi" 
to  that  in  which  a  boat  is  forced  along,  with  a  tingle  oar, 
by  the  operation  of  skulling.  The  fins  are  genenil; 
stretched  out  in  a  horizontal  position  :  their  chief  ap- 
plication seems  to  be  the  balancing  of  the  animal,  as  Uu 
moment  life  is  extinct,  it  always  falls  over  on  Its  »*»  f 
turns  upon  its  back.  They  appear  also  to  be  used  m 
bearing  off  their  young,  in  turning,  and  giving  *  ^^^*^ 
tion  to  the  velocity  produced  by  the  tail. 

Bulky  as  the  whale  is,  and  iiuu;Uve,  or  indeed  doinsjr 
as  it  appears  to  be,  one  might  imagine  that  all  its  moUoni 
would  be  sluggish,  and  its  greatest  exertions  prodticti" 
of  but  liUle  celerity.     The  fact,  however,  is  the  rtniv. 
A  whale  extended  motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  «»> 
can  sink  in  the  sptce  of  five  or  six  seconds,  ^}^ 
yond  the  reach  of  iU  human  enemies.  Its  velocity  w»y 
the  surface,  or  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  **"*''*5r' 
is  the  same.     I  have  observed  a  whale  desceoding  wf« 
I  had  harpooned  it,  to  the  depth  of  400  fitthom*. '^ 
the  average  velocity  of  toven  or  eight  miles  ?^  "^     i 
The  usual  rate  at  which  whales  swim,  bawever,  evf 
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his  hftnd  dye  or  six  feet  long,  pointed  with  steel 
like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a  triangular 
shape.  As  this  person's  place  is  that  of  the 
greatest  dexterity,  so  also  it  is  of  the  greatest 


wb«n  they  Are  on  their  ptsnge  from  one  situation  to 
•aotber,  seldom  exceeds  fom*  miles  an  hour;  and  though, 
wiMn  urged  by  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  or  alarmed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  harpoon,  their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  yet  we  find  this 
S|»e«d  never  continues  longer  than  for  a  few  minutes^ 
h«fure  St  relaxes  to  almost  one  half ;  hence,  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  they  are  capable  of  darting  through 
the  water  with  the  velority  almost  of  the  fastest  ship 
under  sail,  and  of  ascending  vrith  such  rapidity  as  to  leap 
entirely  out  of  the  water.  This  feat  they  sometimes 
perform  as  an  amusement  apparently,  to  the  high  ad- 
miration of  the  distant  spectators  ;  but  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  the  inexperienced  fishers,  who,  even  under  such 
eirrumstances,  are  often  ordered  by  the  fool-hardy  har- 
pooner  to  **  pull  away  "  to  the  attat^k.  Sometimes  the 
whales  throw  themselves  into  a  perpendicular  posture, 
with  their  heads  downwards,  and  rearing  their  tail  on 
high  in  the  air,  beat  the  water  with  awful  violence.  la 
both  these  rases  the  sea  is  thrown  into  foam,  and  the  air 
filled  with  vapours  ;  the  noise  in  calm  weather  is  heard 
to  a  great  disunce ;  and  the  concentric  waves,  produced 
by  the  concussions  on  the  water,  are  communicated 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the  whale 
shakes  its  tremendous  tail  in  the  air,  which,  eracking 
like  a  whip,  resounds  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

When  it  retires  from  the  surface,  it  first  lifts  iU  head, 
then  plunging  it  under  water,  elevates  its  back,  like  the 
segment  of  a  sphere,  deliberately  rounds  It  away  towards 
the  extremity,  throws  its  tail  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
disappears. 

Id  their  usual  conduct,  whales  remain  at  the  surface 
to  breatlie,  about  two  minutes,  seldom  longer ;  during 
which  time  tliey  '*  blow  "  eight  or  nine  times,  and  then 
descend  for  an  interval  usually  of  five  or  ten  minutes, 
but  sometimes,  when  feeding,  fifteen  or  twenty.  Tlie 
drpth  to  which  they  commonly  descend  is  not  known, 
though,  from  the  eddy  occasionally  observed  on  the 
water,  it  is  evidently  at  times  ouly  trifling.  But  when 
struck,  the  quintity  of  line  they  sometimes  take  out  of 
the  boats,  in  a  perpendicular  descent,  aflbrds  a  good 
measure  of  the  depth.  By  this  rule  they  have  been 
known  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  an  English  mile,  and 
with  nich  velocity,  that  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  whales  liave  been  drawn  up  by  the  line  attached, 
frum  the  depth  of  700  or  800  fathoms,  and  have  been 
found  to  have  broken  their  jaw-bones,  and  sometimes 
crown  bone,  by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bottom. 
Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  whales  can  remain 
under  a  field  of  ice.  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  shallow 
water,  when  undisturbed,  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 
Whales  are  seldom  found  sleeping,  yet  in  calm  weather, 
among  ice,  instances  occasionally  occur. 

The  food  of  the  whale  consirts  of  various  species  of 
actinia,  cliooes,  sepia,  medusa,  caiieri,  and  helices,  or, 
at  least,  tome  of  these  genera  are  always  to  be  seen, 
wherrver  any  tribe  of  whales  is  found  stationary  and 
feeding.  In  the  dead  animals,  however,  iu  the  very 
(ew  imtanoes  in  whfch  I  have  been  enabled  to  open  their 
stomachs,  squiihe  or  shrimps  were  the  only  substances 
discovered.  In  the  mouth  of  a  whale  just  killed,  I  ouce 
foand  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  insect. 

When  the  whale  feeds,  it  swims  with  considerable 
velocity  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with  its  jaws  widely 
extended.  A  stream  of  water  consequently  enters  its 
mouth,  and  along  with  it  large  quantities  of 


danger:  the  whale  sometimes  overturns  the 
boat  with  a  blow  of  its  tail ;  or  drives  against 
it  with  fury.  In  general,  however,  the  ani- 
mal seems  to  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water : 


water  inserts  ;  the  water  escapes  again  at  the  sides ;  but 
the  food  is  entangled  and  sifted,  an  it  were,  by  the  whale- 
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bone,  which,  from  its  compact  arrangement,  and  the 
thidc  internal  covering  of  hair,  does  not  allow  a  particle 
the  size  of  the  smallest  grain  to  escape. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufilcient  dissimilarity  in 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  mysticete  found  in  the 
polar  seas,  to  entitle  them  to  a  division  into  other  spe. 
eies  ;  yet  such  is  the  diflerence  observed  in  the  propor- 
tions of  these  animals,  that  tlioy  may  be  well  considered 
as  sub-species  or  varieties.  In  some  of  the  mysticete, 
tile  head  measures  four.tenths  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal ;  in  others,  scarcely  three- tenths  ;  in  some  the 
circumference  is  upwards  of  seven-tenths  of  the  length, 
in  others  less  than  six-tenths,  or  little  more  than  one 
half. 

The  sexual  intercourse  of  whales  is  often  observetl 
about  the  latter  end  of  summer :  and  females  with  cubs 
or  suckers  along  with  them,  being  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  time  of  their  bringing 
forth,  it  is  presumed,  is  in  Pebniary  or  March,  and  their 
period  of  gestation  about  nine  or  ten  months.  In  the  latter 
end  of  April,  1811,  a  sucker  %vas  taktn  by  a  Hull  whaler, 
to  which  the  funis  umbilicalis  was  still  attached.  The 
whale  has  one  young  at  a  birth.  Instances  oi  two  being 
seen  with  a  female  are  y^ry  rare.  The  young  one,  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  is  said  to  be  at  least  ten  if  not 
fourteen  feet  in  length.  It  goes  under  the  protection 
of  its  mother  lor  probably  a  jrear  or  more,  or  until, 
by  the  evolution  of  the  whalebone,  it  is  enabled  to 
procure  its  own  nourishment.  Supposing  the  criterion 
of  the  notches  in  the  whalebone  being  indicative  of  the 
number  of  years'  growth  to  be  correct,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  whale  reaches  the  magniiude  called 
«ise,  that  is,  with  a  six  feet  length  of  whalebone,  in 
twelve  years,  and  attains  its  full  growth  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five.  Whales,  doubtless,  live  to  a 
great  age.  The  marlu  of  age  are,  increase  in  tlie  quan- 
tity  of  gray  colour  in  the  skin,  and  a  change  to  a  yel- 
lowish  tinge  of  the  white  parts  about  the  head  ;  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  oil  jrielded  by  a  certain  weight 
of  blubber;  an  increase  of  liardness  in  the  blubber,  and 
in  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  ligamentous  fibres 
of  which  it  is  partly  composed. 

The  maternal  affection  of  the  whale,  which,  in  other 
respects,  is  apparently  a  stupid  aitimul,  is  striking  and 
interesting ;  the  cub,  being  insensible  to  danger,  is  easily 
harpooned;  when  the  tender  attachment  of  the  mother  is 
so  manifested,  as  uot  unfrequently  tu  bring  her  within 
the  reach  of  the  whalers.  Heuce,  though  a  cub  is  of 
little  value,  seldom  producing  above  a  ton  of  oil,  and 
often  less,  yet  it  is  sometimes  struck  as  a  snare  for  its 
mother.  In  this  case  she  joins  it  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  rise  for  respiration  ; 
encourages  it  to  swim  off ;  assisU  iU  flight  by  taking  it 
under  her  fin,  and  seldom  deserU  it  while  life  remains. 
She  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  ;  Itut  afibrds  frequent 
opportunities  for  attack.  She  loses  all  regard  for  her 
e«m  safety  iu  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  young: 
dashes  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies ;  despises  the 
danger  that  threatens  her  ;  and  even  voluntarily  remains 
with  her  oflspring,  after  various  attacks  on  herself  from 
the  harpoons  of  the  fishers.  In  June,  1811,  one  of  my 
barpooners  struck  a  sucker,  with  the  hope  of  Its  leading 
to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Presently  she  arose  cloae 
by  the  "  fiist  boat,"  and  seidng  the  young  one,  dragged 
about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  with  remarkable  force 
and  velocity.  Again  she  arose  to  the  surface,  darted 
furiously  to  and  fro,  frequenUy  stopped  shirt,  or  sud- 
denly changed  her  direction,  and  gave  e\ery  possible 
intimation  of  extreme  agony.     Por  a  length  of  time  she 
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while  the  boat  is  approaching,  the  harpooner 
stands  aloft,  and  with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a 
cord  of  several  hundred  fathoms  length,  darts 
it  into  the  animal,  and  then  rows  as  fast  as 


continued  thus  to  mC,  though  closely  pursued  by  the 
bMts;  tnd.  Inspired  with  courage  and  resolution  by  the 
concern  for  her  ofispring,  seemed  regardless  of  the  danger 
which  surrounded  her.  At  length  one  of  the  boats  ap- 
proached so  near  that  a  harpoon  was  bore  at  her.  It 
hit,  but  did  not  attach  itself.  A  second  harpoon  was 
struck  ;  this  also  failed  to  penetrate;  but  a  third  was 
more  eflectual,  and  held.  Still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
escape ;  but  allowed  other  boats  to  approach ;  so  that,  in 
a  few  minutes,  three  more  harpoons  were  fastened,  and 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  afterward  she  was  killed. 

There  Ss  something  extremely  painful  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  m  whale,  when  thus  evincing  a  degree  of  affec- 
tionate regard  for  its  ol&pring,  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  superior  Intelligence  of  human  beings ;  yet  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  adventure,  the  value  of  the  prize,  the  joy  of 
the  captun},  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  feelings  of  compas- 
sion.  Whales,  though  often  found  in  great  numbers 
together,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  gregarious ;  found 
most  generally  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  excepting  when 
drawn  to  the  same  spot  by  tfie  attraction  of  an  abundance 
of  palatable  food,  or  a  choice  situation  of  the  ice. 

The  superiority  of  the  sexes,  in  point  of  numbers, 
seems  to  be  in  &Tour  of  the  male.  Of  124  whales  which 
have  been  taken  near  Spitsbergen,  in  eight  years,  in 
ships  commanded  by  myself,  70  were  males,  and  64 
were  females,  being  in  the  prciportion  to  five  to  four 
nearly.  The  mysticetus  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the 
froieu  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davis's  StraiU— in  the  bays 
of  Baffin  and  Hudson—in  the  sea  to  the  northward  of 
Behring's  Strait,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  northern 
diores  cf  Asia,  and  probably  America.  It  is  never  met 
with  in  the  German  ocean,  and  rarely  within  200  leagues 
of  the  British  coast ;  but  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
South  America  it  is  met  with  periodically  in  considera- 
ble numbers.  In  these  regions  ii  Is  attacked  and  cap. 
tured  by  the  southern  British  and  American  wluders,  as 
well  as  by  some  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  coasts,  to 
the  neighbourliood  of  which  it  resorts.  Whether  this 
whale  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Spitzber- 
gen  and  Greenland,  Is  uncertain,  though  it  is  evidently 
a  mysticetus.  One  striking  dlflerence,  possibly  the  efTect 
of  situation  and  climate,  is,  that  the  mysticetus  found 
in  southern  regions  is  often  covered  with  barnacles,  (Le- 
pas  diadema,  &c.)  while  those  of  the  Arctic  seas  are 
free  from  them  shell  fish. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  an  animal  like  the  whale, 
which  is  so  timid  tliat  a  bird  alighting  upon  its  back 
sometimes  sets  it  off  in  great  agitation  and  terror,  should 
be  wholly  devoid  of  enemies.  Besides  man,  who  is 
doubtless  its  most  formidable  adversary,  it  is  subject  to 
atuoyance  from  sharks,  and  it  is  also  said  from  the  nar- 
whal, sword-fish,  and  thresher.  With  regard  to  the  uar- 
tvhal,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  opinion  is  Incorrect,  for  so 
far  from  its  being  an  enemy,  it  is  found  to  associate  with 
the  whale  in  the  greatest  apparent  harmony,  and  its  ap- 
pearance,  indeed,  in  the  Greenland  sea  is  hailed  by  the 
fishers,  tlia  narwhal  being  considered  as  the  harbinger  ^ 
the  whale.  But  the  sword-fish  and  thresher  (if  such  an 
animal  there  be)  may  possibly  be  among  the  enemies  of 
the  whale,  notwithstanding  I  iiave  never  witnessed  their 
combats;  and  the  shark  is  known  certainly  to  be  an 
enemy,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  formidable  one. 
Whales  Indeed  flee  the  seas  where  it  abounds,  and  evince 
by  marks  occasionally  found  on  their  tails,  a  strong  evi- 
dence  «f  their  having  been  bit  by  the  shark.  A  living 
wha>«  nay  be  annoyed,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  sup. 
fSMl  to  be  ever  overcome  by  the  shark ;  but  a  dead 


possible  awajT.  It  is  some  time  before  the 
whale  seems  to  feel  the  blow  ;  the  iastrumeDt 
has  usually  pierced  no  deeper  than  the  fit, 
and   that  being  insensible,  the  animal  odd- 


whale  is  an  easy  prey,  and  afTords  a  fine  banquet  to  tUi 
insatiable  creature. 

The  whale,  from  Its  vast  bulk,  and  variety  of  pre. 
ducts,  is  of  great  importance  in  commerce,  as  wdl  n 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  savage  nations ;  and  Its  sQ 
and  whalebone,  are  of  extensive  application  in  the  arti 
and  manufactures. 

Though  to  the  refined  palate  of  a  modem  fiorapcsa, 
the  flesh  of  a  whale,  as  an  article  of  food,  wouM  bt  n- 
ceived  with  abhorrence,  yet  we  find  that  It  is  considered 
by  some  6i  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shores  sf 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  as  well  as  those  on  tk 
coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Strait,  as  a  cidci 
and  staple  article  of  subsistence.  The  Esquinanx  nt 
the  flesh  and  fat  of  tbe  whale,  and  drink  Uie  oO  »itli 
greediness.  Indeed,  some  tribes,  who  are  not  faiaUisr- 
iaed  with  spirituous  liquors,  carry  along  with  then  is 
their  canoes,  in  their  fishing  excursions,  bladden  filM 
with  oil,  which  they  use  in  the  same  way,  and  with  t 
similar  relish,  that  a  British  sailor  does  a  dram.  TWf 
also  eat  the  skin  of  the  whale  raw,  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren ;  for  it  is  not  uncofaimon,  when  tbe  females  virit 
the  whale-ships,  for  them  to  help  themselves  to  piecsi 
of  skin,  preferring  those  with  which  a  little  blubber  h 
connected,  and  to  give  it  as  food  to  their  infants  wm- 
pended  on  their  backs,  who  suck  it  with  apparent  del^fct. 

Blubber,  when  pickled  and  boiled,  is  said  to  be  voy 
palatable;  the  tail,  when  parboiled,  and  then  fried,  k 
said  to  be  not  unsavoury,  but  even  agreeable  eating:  and 
the  flesh  of  young  whales,  T  know  from  experiment,  ii 
by  no  means  indifferent  food. 

Not  only  Is  it  certain  that  the  flesh  of  the  wbale  ii 
now  eaten  by  savage  nations,  but  it  is  also  well  aatbea. 
Ucated  that,  in  the  12th,  13th,  Hth,  and  15th  centur- 
ies,  it  was  used  as  food  by  the  Icelanders^  the  Nether- 
landera,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  probably  by  ibt 
English.  M.  S.  B.  Noel,  in  a  tract  on  the  whale  fish- 
ery, informs  us  that  about  tbe  13th  century  the  flc»h, 
particularly  the  tongtie  of  the  whales,  was  sold  in  tbs 
markets  of  Bayonne,  Cibourre,  and  Bearl^  where  it  vu 
esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy,  being  used  at  the  best 
tables :  and  even  so  late  as  the  15th  century,  he  conceives, 
from  the  authority  of  Charles  Etienne,  tiiat  the  prhici|ial 
nourishment  of  the  poor  in  Lent,  in  some  districts  of 
France,  consisted  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale. 

Besides  forming  a  choice  eatable,  the  inferior  pra- 
ducts  of  the  whale  are  applied  to  other  pivposes  by  the 
Indian  and  Esquimaux  of  arctic  countries,  and  with 
some  nations  are  essential  to  their  comfort ;  some  nen- 
branes  of  the  abdomen  are  used  for  an  upper  article  of 
dotiiing,  and  the  peritoneum,  in  particular,  being  thin 
and  transparent.  Is  used  instead  of  glass  in  the  windowt 
of  their  huts ;  the  bones  are  converted  into  harpoons  aiid 
spears,  for  striking  the  seal,  or  darting  at  the  sea-birds, 
and  Ire  also  employed  in  the  erection  of  their  tents,  and 
with  some  tribes,  In  the  formation  of  their  boats ;  tbe 
sinews  are  divided  into  filaments,  and  used  as  thread, 
with  wliich  they  Join  the  seams  of  their  coats  and  tfut 
cloths,  and  «ew  with  great  tasta  and  nicety  the  diflerent 
articles  of  dress  they  manu&cture  ;  and  the  whalebone 
and  other  superior  products,  so  valuable  in  European 
markets,  have  also  their  uses  among  them. 

I  sliail  conclude  this  account  of  the  mysticetoi  with 
a  sketch  of  some  of  the  characters  which  belong  gcncnlljr 
to  cetaceous  animals. 

Whales  are  viviparous  ;  tiiey  have  but  one  young  it 
a  time,  and  a  «kle  it  with  teats.  They  are  furnished 
with  tunga,  and  are  under  tbe  necessi^  of  approachini 
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tinues  for  a  while  motionle&s ;  but  soon  roused 
from  its  seeming  lethargy,  as  the  shaft  con- 
tinues to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
muscular  nesh,  it  flies  off  with  amazing  rapid, 
ity.  In  the  meantime,  the  harpoon  sticks  in 
its  side,  while  the  rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in 
tlie  boat,  and  runs  upon  a  swivel,  lengthens 
as  (he  whale  recedes,  but  still  shows  the  part 
of  ihe  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated.  The 
cord  is  coiled  up  with  great  care ;  for  such  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  off,  that  if  it 
was  but  the  least  checked,  as  it  yields  with 
the  animal's  retreat,  it  would  infallibly  over- 
set  the  boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to  the 
bottom.  It  sometimes  happens  also,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  runs  over  the  swivel  at 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  heats  it,  and  it  would 
infallibly  take  fire,  did  not  a  man  stand  con- 
tinually with  a  wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool 
t\\t  swivel  as  the  cord  runs.>  The  whale 
having  dived  to  a  considerable  depth,  remains 
at  the  bottom,  sometimes  for  near  half  an  hour, 
with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then  rises 
to  take  breath,  expecting  the  danger  over; 
bul  the  instant  it  appears,  they  are  all  with 
their  boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and  fling  the 
harpoons  into  its  body;  the  animal  again 
dives  and  again  rises,  while  they  repeat  their 
blows.  The  ship  follows  in  full  sail,  like  all 
the  rest,  never  losing  sight  of  the  boats,  and 
ready  to  lend  them  assistance ;  the  whole  ocean 
seems  dyed  in  blood.  Thus  they  renew  their 
attacks,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  en- 
feebled and  spent,  when  they  plunge  their 
longer  spears  into  various  parts  of  its  body, 
and  the  enormous  animal  expires.'     When  it 

the  turfioe  of  the  wtter  at  IntenrtU  to  respire  in  the  air. 
The  heart  has  two  Tentridei  and  two  auricles.  The 
blood  is  warmer  than  in  the  human  species ;  in  a  narwhal 
that  had  been  an  hour  and  a  half  dead,  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  wu  97^ ;  and  in  a  mysticetus  recently  killed 
lOS^.  All  of  them  Inhabit  the  sea.— Some  of  them  pro- 
cure their  food  by  means  of  a  kind  of  siere,  composed  ol 
t«vo  fringes  of  whalebone ;  these  have  no  teeth.  Others 
have  no  whalebone,  but  are  furnished  with  teeth.  They 
all  have  two  lateral  or  pectoral  fins,  with  concealed  bones 
like  those  of  a  hand  ;  and  a  large  flexible  horisontal  tail, 
which  is  the  principal  member  of  motion.  Some  have 
a  kind  of  dornl  fin,  which  is  an  adipose  or  cartilaginous 
subsUnre,  without  motion.  This  fin,  varying  in  form, 
si»,  and  position,  in  diflerent  species,  and  being  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  is  well  adapted  for  a  necifte  dis- 
tinction. The  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  whale- 
bono  and  teeth,  especially  the  former,  are  other  specific 
characteristics.  All  whales  have  spirarJes  or  blowholes, 
tome  with  one,  others  with  two  openings,  through 
which  they  breathe  ;  some  have  a  smooth  skin  all  over  the 
body  ;  others  hkve  ruga  or  sulci  about  the  region  of 
the  thorax  and  on  the  lower  jaw.  And  aU  afibrd  be- 
neath the  integuments,  a  quantity  of  fiit  or  blubber,  from 
whence  a  useSil  and  valuable  oil,  the  train  oil  of  com- 
merce, is  extracted.^&ore*^. 

I  It  is  also  customary  to  have  a  man  stationary  with 
an  axe,  ready  to  cut  the  rope  asunder  shoukl  it  become 
•ntangled. 

•  The  extreme  fidulity  of  these  wonderful  animals  to* 


is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking,  they  tie 
it  with  a  strong  iron  chain  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry 
it'  home  in  that  manner,  or  extract  the  oil 
from  the  blubber  on  ship-board. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fish 
were  taken  in  the  beginning ;  but  succeeding 
arts  have  improved  the  method,  and  the  bar- 
poon  is  now  thrown  by ;  a  machine  being 
used  which  inflicts  a  deeper  wound,  and 
strikes  the  animal  with  much  greater  certainty; 
there  are  better  methods  for  extracting  oil,  and 
proper  machines  for  cutting  the  animal  up, 
than  were  used  in  the  early  fisheries.  But 
as  an  account  of  this  belongs  to  the  history  of 
art,  and  not  of  nature,  we  must  be  contented 
with  observing,  that  several  parts  of  this  ani- 
mal,  and  all  but  the  intestines  and  the  bones, 
are  turned  to  a  very  good  account ;  not  only 
the  oil,  but  the  greaves  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated. The  barbs  also  were  an  article  of 
great  profit;  but  have  sunk  in  their  price 
since  women  no  longer  use  them  to  swell  out 
their  petticoats  with  whalebone.  The  flesh 
of  this  animal  is  also  a  dainty  to  some  nations, 
and  even  the  French  seamen  are  now  and 
then  found  to  dress  and  use  it  as  their  ordin- 
ary  diet  at  sea.  It  is  said,  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  sailors,  to  be  hard  and  ill-tasted  ; 
but  the  French  assert  the  contrary ;  and  the 
savages  of  Greenland,  as  well  as  those  near 
the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  distraction. 
They  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  oil,  which 
is  a  first.rate  delicacy.  The  finding  a  dead 
whale  is  an  adventure  considered  among  the 
fortunate  circumstances  of  their  wretched  lives. 

wards  each  other,  and  their  afiectlon  tor  their  offtpring, 
is  most  incredible.  So  fondly  attached  are  they  to  the 
society  of  their  brethren,  that  many  instances  are  re- 
corded of  their  assuming  a  passive  floating  position,  on 
the  surfiice,  after  offering  much  resistance ;  u  though 
disdaining  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  companions.  Thus, 
when  the  Cyrus  had  captured  sIk,  out  of  a  herd  of  seven 
whales,  and  they  were  supported  around  the  vessel  on 
the  water,  the  surviving  one  rose,  and  thrust  Its  head 
amongst  Its  dead  brethren,  and  remained  Immovable, 
close  to  the  vessel,  while  It  wu  killed.  ^In  general, 
the  female  is  accompanied  In  her  progress  l^  her  young 
one,  though,  on  the  contrary,  she  sometimes  wanders 
very  far  hwn  It ;  and  yet,  by  some  unknown  impulse, 
highly  calculated  to  excite  our  amasement,  she  has  no 
diflkulty  In  finding  it,  though  perfectly  silent.  In  the 
vast  and  trackless  ocean,  as  often  u  she  requires ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  uf  all  the  cetacea.  But  further, 
when  her  young  one  is  hardest  pursued  and  harpooned, 
she  supports  it  under  her  fin,  while  she  plunges  with  It  for 
safety  Into  un&thomable  depths.  A  young  whale,  hav- 
ing been  struck  fay  a  harpoon  finom  a  Hull  vessel,  being 
at  the  time  at  some  distance  from  its  mother,  had  run 
out  some  length  of  line,  when  the  latter  appeared  In 
sight,  and  rapidly  bent  her  course  towards  it.  In  vain 
did  slie  use  every  usual  means  to  induce  It  to  leave  the 
place  of  danger,  while  swimming  by  its  side,  u  fiu*  as 
the  line  would  allow,  In  circles  around  the  boats,  during 
the  wpace  of  four  hours ;  and  within  this  time,  on  iMir 
Mpaia^e  occasions,  the  parent  was  obaenred,  when  on 
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They  make  their  abode  betide  it ;  and  seldom 
remove  till  they  have  left  nothing  but  the 
bones. 

Jacobson,  whom  we  quoted  before  in  the 
History  of  Birds,  where  be  described  his 
countrymen  of  tlie  island  of  Feroe  as  living  a 
part  of  the  year  upon  salted  gulls,  tells  us 
also,  that  they  are  very  fond  of  salted  whale's 
flesh.  The  fat  of  the  head  they  season  with 
bay  salt,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the 
chimney.  He  thinks  it  tastes  as  well  as  fat 
bacon;  and  the  lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  in 
his  opinion,  not  inferior  to  beef.  I  fancy 
poor  Jacobson  would  make  but  an  indifierenl 
taster  at  one  of  our  city  (easts  I 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  NARWHAIm' 


(te  PlaU  XIF.fy.  20.) 


Pros  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we 
come  to  such  as  have  them  in  the  upper  jaw 


the  Rurfftoe,  to  throvr  one  of  ber  fins  over  the  body  of  the 
young  vrliAle,  end  to  endeavour  to  drag  it  away  by  ail 
the  forre  stie  poasetied ;  she,  lastly,  in  this  way  set  off 
with  it  in  a  straight  direction,  carrying  away  additional 
line,  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms; 
but  by  that  time,  the  young  one  became  so  much  ex- 
hausted from  loss  of  blood,  that  she  necessarily  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  and  herself  escaped,  by  pursuing  her 
progress  towards  the  ice,  roaring  and  spouUng  with 
great  vehemence ;  for  when  a  whale  is  struck  with  a 
'  harpoon,  or  is  enraged  by  the  loss  of  its  young,  it  ejects 
the  water  through  its  spincles  with  great  force,  produc- 
ing a  striduous  idnd  of  roaring,  which  may  be  heard  the 
distance  of  a  mile. 

>  Tlie  Beluga  or  fTkUe  fTkalt,  The  general  appear, 
ance  of  this  ^wj  beautiful  animal  will  be  puroeived  from 
the  fioUowiiig  cut.    A  Beluga  for  nsarly  three  mouths 


during  the  summer  of  1815  was  observed  to  inhaMt  the 
Prith  of  Forth,  passing  upwards  almost  every  day  with 
the  tide,  and  returning  with  the  ebbing  of  the  waters. 
Diuing  this  time  it  wu  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  White  Whale,  and  wu  supposed  fre- 
luently  to  be  in  pursuit  of  sidmon.  Many  fniitle«  at. 
tempu  were  made  to  secure  it ;  but  at  length  it  was 
idlled  by  the  salmoo-fishers,  by  means  of  spears  and 
Sre-arms.    It  was  purchased  by  Mr  Bald  of  Alloa,  and 


only  ;  and  in  this  class  is  (bund  but  one,  tbe 
Narwhal,  or  Sea-unicorn.  This  fish  is  not  so 
large  as  tlie  whale,  not  being  above  sixty  feet 
long.  Its  body  is  slenderer  than  that  of  the 
whale,  and  its  fat  not  in  so  great  abandanoe. 
But  this  great  animal  is  sufficiently  diatin. 
guished  from  all  others  of  the  deep  by  iu 
tooth,  or  teeth,  which  stand  pointing  directly 
forward  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  from  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  ion?.  In  all  the  variety  of  wes. 
pons  with  which  Nature  has  armed  her  vmrioos 
tribes,  there  is  not  one  so  large  or  so  Ibrmid- 
able  as  this.  This  terrible  weapon  is  gener- 
ally found  single,  and  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  animal  is  furnished  but  with  one  by 
nature  ;  but  there  is  at  present  the  skull  of  a 
narwhal. at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam, 
with  two  teeth ;  which  plainly  proves  that  in 
some  animals,  at  least,  this  instrument  is 
double.  It  is  even  a  doubt  whether  it  may 
not  be  so  in  all ;  and  that  the  narwhal's  want- 
ing a  tooth  is  only  an  accident  which  it  has 
met  with  in  the  encounters  it  is  obliged  daily 
to  be  engaged  in.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  of 
those  that  are  taken  only  with  one  tooth,  there 
seem  no  socket,  nor  no  remains  of  any  other 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw,  but  all  if 
plain  and  even.  However  this  be,  the  tooth, 
or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  is  the  most  terrible  of  all 
natural  instruments  of  destruction.  It  is 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  small  of  a  man's  leg,  wreathed  in  the 
manner  we   sometimes  see  twisted  bars  ol 

transmitted  by  him  to  Professor  Jameson,  and  is  now 
in  the  Royal  museum  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  examined 
by  Drs  Barrlay  and  Neil,  whose  observations  an  pub- 
lished in  Trat.  fFtnurkm  Soe,  vol.  iii. 

llie  food  of  the  Beluga  is  said  to  be  cod,  haddorks 
flounders,  and  smaller  fish  of  this  description.  It  seeks 
them  with  perseverance,  pursues  them  with  ardour,  «nd 
devours  them  with  avidity.  lu  favourite  haunts  ai« 
evidently  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Arctic  regicme. 
They  are  plentihd  in  Hudson's  bay,  Davis's  stnits,  ajtd 
on  some  parts  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Ainer> 
ica,  where  they  frequent  the  large  rivers.  Sleller  men. 
tions  them  as  being  found  at  Kamtscbatka ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Cliarleroiz,  they  are  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  go  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec. 
Ttiere  are  fisheries  both  for  them  and  the  porpoise  in 
that  river.  A  consMerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained, 
and  of  their  skins  is  made  a  sort  of  morocco  leather, 
thin,  yet  strong  enough  to  resist  a  muskeUball  ( Pen, 
Art,  Zooi.  i.  183).  They  also  abound  near  Disro 
island  in  Greenland,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  Spits- 
bergen. Mr  Scorseby  never  observed  them  lower  than 
Jan  Mayen's  land.  This  navigator  also  remarits,  that 
he  has  seldom  seen  them  among  tbe  ice,  but  in  those 
places  where  the  vrater  is  clearest  and  smoothest  They 
are  not  at  all  shy,  but  often  follow  the  ships,  and  tumble 
about  the  boats  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty ;  bespangling 
the  surfoce  with  their  splendki  whitenen.  They  are 
seldom  pursued  by  the  whale  fishers,  not  only  because 
it  is  difficult  to  strike  them,  on  account  of  their  great 
activity ;  but  because  tbe  harpoon  often  gives  way ;  and 
they  are,  moreover,  of  comparatively  little  value  when 
liilled.     It  is  only  a  few  stragglers  that  ars  seen  in  the 
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iron  ;  it  tapers  to  a  sharp  point ;  and  is  whiter, 
heavier  and  harder,  than  ivory.  It  is  ge- 
nerally seen  to  spring  from  the  left  side  of  the 
bead  directly  forward  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  body ;  and  its  root  enters  into  the  socket 
shove  a  foot  and  a  half.  In  a  skull  to  be  seen 
at  Hamburgh  there  are  two  teeth,  which  are 
each  above  seven  feet  long,  and  are  eight 
inches  in  circumference.     When  the  animal, 


southern  latitudeiy  or  ev«n  on  the  European  shores. 
Besides  the  one  mentioned  shove,  Colonel  Imrie,  fn 
1793,  saw  two  young  ones  which  had  been  cast  upon  the 
beach  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  some  miles  to  the  east  of 
Thnno.  They  were  both  males,  between  seven  ami 
eight  feet  long;  they  were  white,  mottled  with  brown- 
ish-gray. 

The  DtimetT  or  Ca'ing  fFkale.     Egede  is  perhaps 
ths  fint  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  DeducCor, 


Oder  the  name  of  Bulshead  {Detcrip,  of  Greenland, 
75)  ;  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Dubamel,  who  gave 
a  Agwe  of  one  talcen  at  Havre,  under  the  name  of  **  the 
porpoise  with  the  round  snout."  In  1806,  Dr  Neil, 
hi  an  appendix  to  his  "  Tour  through  some  of  the  islands 
ef  Oriiney  and  Shetland,"  gives  a  more  extended  and 
mterestbig  account  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Uyea- 
Sound  or  Ca'ing  Whales,  than  any  which  had  previously 
appeared  ;  and  three  years  after,  Dr  Trail  published  in 
Nieolson's  Journal  (1809)  the  finst  accurate  descTiption 
of  this  species,  giving  it  the  appellation  of  Delpkiutu 
Mdu,  with  a  drawing  from  his  friend  James  Watson, 
Esq.,  which  was  republished,  with  additional  deUils, 
by  Seorosby  in  bis  **•  ArcUc  regions,  ]8da"  In  1812, 
aa  irieresting  memoir  concenilng  this  variety,  named 
by  him  GloMceps,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Cuvier,  in 
vol.  xix.  Ann.  d»  Muteum.  Prom  these  sonrces,  some 
iUorcsting  circumstances  may  be  detailed  of  this  species. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Northern  ocean,  from  the 
56*  te  the  66^,  H  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Deductor. 
Soaiotiaies  it  has  been  witnessed  in  lower  hititudes ;  but 
not  frequently,  nor  in  large  numbers:  it  would  also 
Mon  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
^^hother  as  a  mere  straggler  or  a  permanent  residenter, 
^  cannot  decidely  affirm.  Of  all  the  cetacea,  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  moot  sociable,  often  herding  toge- 
ther hi  hinumerable  flocks.  We  shall  here  supply  a  few 
forts  which  establish  this  point.  Prom  an  old  history 
•f  tlM  Peroe  islands,  quoted  by  Scoreshy,  it  would  ap- 
pctr  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
Uieoo  animals,  which  they  designate  Grind  fThales,  and 
caplnro  them  in  great  numl>ers.  In  the  year  1664,  on 
two  excursions  only,  they  liilled  about  one  thousand. 
In  the  year  1748,  forty  individuals  of  this  species  were 
MM  in  Tor  bay,  and  one  seventeen  feet  long  was  rap. 
t"*^:  in  1790,  about  two  hundred  ran  ashore  in  Fetlar, 
<"wof  the  Shetland  isles;  and  in  1805,  as  mentioned 


possessed  of  these  formidable  weapons,  if 
urged  to  employ  them,  it  drives  directly  for* 
ward  against  the  enemj  with  its  teeth,  that, 
like  protended  spears,  pierce  whatever  stands 
before  them. 

The  extreme  length  of  these  instruments 
has  induced  some  to  consider  them  rather  a» 
horns  than  teeth ;  but  they  in  every  respect 
resemble  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and  the  ele* 
phant.  The  J  grow,  as  in  them,  from  sockets 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  they  have  the  solidity  of 
the  hardest  bone,  and  far  surpass  ivory  in  all 
its  qualities.  The  same  error  has  led  others  to 
suppose,  that  as  among  quadrupeds  the  female 
was  often  found  without  horns,  so  these  in- 
struments of  defence  were  only  to  be  found  in 
the  male :  but  this  has  been  more  than  once 
refuted  by  actual  experience  ;  both  aexea  are 
found  armed  in  this  manner ;  the  horn  is  some- 
times  found  wreathed,  and  sometimes  smooth ; 
sometimes  a  little  bent,  and  sometimes  straight; 
but  always  strong,  deeply  fixed,  and  sharply 
pointed. 

Yet, notwithstanding  all  these  appointments 
for  combat,  these  long  and  pointed  tusks, 
amazing  strength,  and  unmatchable  celerity, 
the  narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  and 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  seen 
constantly  and  inoffensively  sporting  among 
the  other  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  no  way 
attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleased  in 
their  company.  The  Green  landers  call  the 
narwhal  the  forerunner  of  the  whale ;  for 
wherever  it  is  seen,  the  whale  is  shortly  after 
sure  to  follow.  This  may  arise  as  well  from 
the  natural  passion  for  society  in  these  ani- 
mals, as  from  both  living  upon  the  same  food, 
which  are  the  insects  described  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter.  These  powerful  fishes  make 
war  upon  no  other  living  creature ;  and 
though  furnished  with  instruments  to  spread 
general  destruction,  are  as  innocent  and  as 
peaceful  as  a  drove  of  oxen.  Nay,  so  regard 
less  are  they  of  their  own  weapons,  and  so 
utterly  unmindful  to  keep  them  in  repair  for 
engagement,  that  they  are  constantly  seen 
covered  over  with  weeds,  slough,  and  all  the 
filth  of  the  sea ;  they  seem  rather  considered 
as  an  impediment  than  a  defence. 


by  Dr  Neil,  in  February,  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and 
in  March,  one  hundred  and  twenty  more,  out  of  a  hei  d 
of  about  five  hundred,  were  forced  ashore  on  the  same 
spot  in  Uyea-Sound  in  Unst.  In  1806,  ninety-two 
were  stranded  in  Scalpa  bay,  Orliney:  in  the  winter  of 
1809  and  1810,  eleven  hundred  and  ten  of  these  whaler 
approached  the  shore  of  Hvalfiord,  Iceland,  and  were 
raptured:  in  1812,  seventy  were  chased  ashore  near  the 
village  of  Bloubalzbance,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne;  and 
in  1814,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  driven  into  Balta 
sound,  Shetland,  and  were  there  despatched.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  instances,  in  which,  in  modem 
times,  an  extensive  slaughter  of  the  Deductor  has  taken 
place. — Naturalist" t  Lib.,  by  Sir,  ff,  Jardin: 
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The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  nar- 
whal and  tbe  great  whale  are  entirely  similar ; 
they  both  alike  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and 
are  obliged  to  live  upon  insects ;  they  both  are 
peaceable  and  harmless,  and  always  rather  fly 
than  seek  the  combat  The  narwhal,  how- 
ever, has  a  much  narrower  gape  than  tbe 
great  whale,  and,  therefore,  does  not  want  the 
use  of  barbs  to  keep  in  its  food  when  once 
sucked  into  the  mouth.  It  is  also  much 
swifter,  and  would  never  be  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men but  for  those  very  tusks  which  at  first 
appear  to  be  its  principal  defence.  These 
animals,  as  was  said,  being  fond  of  living  to- 
gether, are  always  seen  in  herds  of  several  hun- 
dreds  at  a  time;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked 
they  crowd  together  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  are  mutually  embarrassed  by  their  tusks. 
By  these  thev  are  often  lot:ked  together,  and 
are  prevented  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It 
seldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the  fishermen 
make  sure  of  one  or  two  of  the  hindmost, 
which  very  well  reward  their  trouble.' 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  the  teeth,  therefore,  that  this  fish  demands 
a  distinct  history ;  and  such  has  been  the 
curiosity  of  mankind,  and  their  desire  to  pro- 
cure  them,  that  a  century  ago  they  were  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  rarity  in  the  world. 
At  that  time  the  art  of  catching  whales  was 
not  known ;  and  mankind  saw  few,  except 
such  as  were  stranded  on  tbe  coasts  by  acci. 
dent  The  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  therefore, 
was  ascribed  to  a  very  different  animal  from 
that  which  really  bore  it.  Among  other  fos- 
sil substances,  they  were  sometimes  dug  up ; 
and  the  narwhal  being  utterly  unknown,  na- 
turalists soon  found  a  terrestrial  owner.  They 
were  thought  to  be  the  horns  of  unicorns,  an 
animal  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling  a 
horse,  and  with  one  straight  horn  darting  for. 
ward  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  These 
teeth  were,  therefore,  considered  as  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  that  historian's  veracity, 
and  were  shown  among  the  must  precious 
remains  of  antiquity.  Even  for  some  time 
after  the  narwhal  was  known,  the  deceit  was 
continued,  as  those  who  were  possessed  of  a 
tooth  sold  it  to  great  advantage.  But  at  pre- 
sent  they  are  too  well  known  to  deceive  any, 
and  are  only  shown  for  what  they  really  are ; 
their  curiosity  increasing  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  and  size. 


>  The  blubber  of  tbe  narwhal  produces  very  fine  oil; 
but  ft  it  chiefly  hunted  for  its  tusk,  which  forms  ivoiy 
of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  elephant. 


CHAP.  V. 

or  TUB  CACHALOT,  AND  ITS  TARISTIES.* 

(For  Ortai  Htaded  QuAaUU,  tt9  PkOt  XIF.JI§.  24.) 

Thb  Cachalot  which  has  generally  gone 
under  the  name  of  the  spermaceti-whale,  till 


*  The  SptrmactH  Cachalai  is  found  in  gre«iteit  tbm. 
dance  in  thePacifle  ocean,  whero  large  uumbors  of  tbtfi 


are  annually  killed  by  the  American  and  other  whalcn 
for  tbe  sake  of  their  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  spermieeti 
cachalot  is  gregarious,  and  herds  are  frequently  Hen 
containing  two  hundred  or  more  individuals.  Such  herds, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  old  males,  are  con. 
posed  of  females,  who  appear  to  be  under  tbe  directkn 
of  the  males.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  tbe  whalm 
as  hutUf  the  females  they  call  ww:  The  bulls  attscfc 
with  great  violence,  and  inflict  dreadful  ii^uries  upoii 
other  males  of  the  species  which  attempt  to  join  their 
herd.  These  animals  live  separately,  while  young,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  sex.  Tbe  young  and  half  grown 
males  are  found  by  themselves  ;  the  old  eoseir  protect  tlit 
young  females.  When  the  young  bulls  attain  sufficient 
strength,  they  venture  into  a  herd  under  the  protection 
of  some  old  bulls,  an  intrusion  that  is  said  to  prodnoe  i 
severe  contest,  by  which  they  succeed  in  gaining  admiu 
taiice  to,  or  are  driven  from  the  herd. 

The  mode  of  attacking  these  animals  b  as  follows^- 
Whenever  a  number  of  them  are  seen,  four  boats,  each  pn»> 
vided  with  two  or  three  lines,  two  harpoons,  four  llncc^ 
and  a  crew  of  six  men,  proceed  in  pursuit,  and,  if  pot. 
sibie,  each  boat  strikes  or  ** fastens  to"  a  distinct aiiimal, 
and  each  crew  kill  their  own.  When  engaged  in  dis- 
tant pursuit,  the  harpooner  generally  steers  the  boat,  aod 
in  such  cases  the  proper  boat  steerer  occasionally  striitei, 
but  the  harpooner  mostly  kills  it.  If  one  cachalot  of  a 
herd  is  struck,  it  commonly  takes  the  lead  and  is  fiiUowod 
by  the  rest  The  one  which  is  struck  seldom  deseeodi 
far  under  water,  but  generally  swims  oflf  with  great  ra- 
pidity, stopping  after  a  short  course,  so  that  the  boat  ess 
be  drawn  up  to  it  by  the  line,  or  be  rowed  suflkUenti; 
near  to  lance  it.  In  the  agonies  of  death,  the  stmgglci 
of  the  animal  are  truly  tremendous,  and  the  sur^  ^ 
the  ocean  is  lashed  into  foam  by  the  motions  of  the  fini 
and  Uil.  Tall  jets  of  blood  are  discharged  from  tbo 
blowholes,  which  show  that  the  wounds  have  taken 
mortal  eflect,  and  seeing  this,  the  boats  are  kept  aloo^ 
lest  they  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violent  efibrti 
of  the  victim. 

When  a  herd  is  attacked  in  this  way,  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  number  are  kiUed  ;  thoee  which  are  only  wounded 
are  rarely  captured.     After  the  cachalot  is  kUled,  tbs 
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Mr  Peonant  very  properlj  made  tLa  distinc- 
tion, by  borrowing  its  name  from  the  French, 
has  seTcral  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but  none 
ill  the  upper.  As  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
distinctions  among  whales,  so  also  there  are 
the  same  number  of  distinctions  in  the  tribe 
we  are  describing.  The  cachalot  with  two 
fins  and  a  black  back  ;  the  cachalot  with  two 
6ns  and  a  whitish  back  ;  that  with  a  spout  in 
the  neck  ;  that  with  a  spout  in  the  snout ;  that 
with  three  fins  and  sharp-pointed  teeth  ;  that 
with  three  fins  and  sharp-edged  teeth  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  cachalot,  with  three  fins  and  flatted 
teeth. 

This  tribe  is  not  of  such  enormous  size  as 
the  whale,  properly  so  called,  not  being  above 
sixty  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  In 
consequence  of  their  being  more  slender,  they 
are  much  more  active  than  the  common  whale ; 
they  remain  a  longer  time  at  the  bottom ;  and 
tfSard  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil.  As  in  the 
common  whale  the  head  was  seen  to  make  a 
third  part  of  its  balk,  so  in  this  species  the 
bead  is  so  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the 
whole.  The  tongue  of  this  animal  is  small, 
but  the  throat  is  very  formidable  ;  and  with 
lery  great  ease  it  could  swallow  an  ox.     In 

kotts  tow  it  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  and  other  objecti  of  chase  in  view,  they  are  again 
«Rt  to  the  attack. 

The  separation  i»f  the  blubber  from  the  animal,  or 
"fleneing/*  i*  eometimes  done  diflerentlj  from  the 
BtanDor  iiead  in  Uie  polar  whaling.  A  strap  of  blubber 
b  cut  in  a  spiral  direction,  end  being  raised  by  tackles, 
tnms  the  rachalot  round  as  on  an  axis,  until  nearly  all 
the  bhibbM' is  stripped  ofR  The  material  contdned  within 
the  head,  cwnsisting  of  spermaceti  mixed  with  oil,  being 
in  a  fluid  state  while  warm,  is  taken  out  of  large  cache, 
hue  in  burkets,  while  the  animal  remains  in  the  water; 
hut  In  smaller  ones,  the  part  of  the  heed  containing  the 
ipemoceU,  is  hoisted  upon  deck  before  the  cavity  is 


The  irtifMitea  taken  /rom  the  head,  congealing  as 
sssn  as  cold,  the  compound  is  tlirown  in  its  crude  state 
falls  casks,  and  is  purified  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  on 
•bore.  Tiie  oil  is  rsduced  from  the  blubber  shortly  after 
it  is  on  board,  in  '*  try  works,"  with  which  the  ships 
tnpgsd  in  this  business  are  always  provided.  There 
ire  two  coppers  in  the  try  works,  placed  side  by  side, 
near  the  fere  hatch.  These,  with  their  furnaces  and 
rasmg  of  brickworlc,  occupy  a  space  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  by  eight  or  nine  in  brsadtfa,  (or  fore  and  aft — 
end  athwart  ship,)  and  foar  or  five  fset  in  height  The 
<^vitf  of  the  briek  arclies  sustaining  the  coppers  and 
finaees,  forms  a  water  cistern,  so  that  while  the 
Ike  ie  burning,  the  deck  is  secured  from  injury  by  the 
rhsnging  of  the  water  in  the  dstem  twice  or  thrice  in 
every  watch.  As  the  oil  is  extracted  it  is  thrown  into 
ceskrs,  whence,  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  It  is 
(nnsierrsd  to  csaks.  At  first  the  coppers  are  heated 
with  wood,  but  afterward  the  cracklings  or  fritters  of  the 
blefchor,  which  still  contain  some  oil,  are  employed  as 
fed,  and  produce  a  fierce  fire.  About  three  tons  of  oil 
ire  commonly  obtained  from  a  large  cachalot  of  this  spe- 
ci«e;  from  one  to  two  tons  ore  procured  from  a  small 
Me*  A  cargo,  produced  from  one  hundred  carhslots, 
nwf  be  from  I  fiO  to  800  tons  of  oil,  besides  the  sperma- 


the  stomach  of  the  whale  scarcely  any  thing 
is  to  be  found  ;  but  in  that  of  the  cachalot  there 
are  loads  offish  of  different  kinds ;  some  whole, 
some  half  digested,  some  small,  and  others 
eight  or  nine  feet  long.  The  cachalot  is, 
therefore,  as  destructive  among  lesser  fishes, 
as  the  whale  is  harmless  ;  and  can  at  one  gulp 
swallow  a  shoal  of  ^thts  down  its  enormous 
gullet — LinnsBUs  tells  us  that  this  fish  pursues 
and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  porpoises  so 
much,  as  often  to  drive  them  on  shore. 

But,  how  formidable  soever  this  fisb  may 
be  to  its  fellows  of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  most  sought  after  by 
man,  as  it  contains  two  very  precious  drugs, 
spermaceti  and  ambergris.  The  use  of  these, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  or  medi- 
cine, is  so  universal,  that  the  capture  of  this 
animal,  that  alone  supplies  them,  turns  out  to 
very  great  advantage,  particularly  since  the 
art  has  been  found  out  of  converting  all  the 
oil  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  brain,  into 
that  substance  called  spermaceti 

This  substance,  as  it  is  naturally  formed, 
is  found  in  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  brain.  The  outward  skin  of 
the  head  being  taken  off,  a  covering  of  fat 
offers  about  three  inches  thick  ;  and  under 
that,  instead  of  a  bony  skull,  the  animal  has 
only  another  thick  skin  that  serves  for  a 
covering  and  defence  of  the  brain.  The  first 
cavity  or  chamber  of  the  brain,  is  filled  with 
that  spermaceti  which  is  supposed  of  the 
greatest  purity  and  highest  value.  From  this 
cavity  there  is  generally  drawn  about  seven 
barrels  of  the  clearest  spermaceti,  that  thrown 
upon  water  coagulates  like  cheese.  Below 
this  there  is  another  chamber  just  over  the 
gullet,  which  is  about  seven  feet  high  ;  and 
this  also  contains  the  drug,  but  of  less  value. 
It  is  distributed  in  this  cavity  like  honey  in  a 
hive,  in  small  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  membrane  like  the  inner  skin  of  an  egg. 
In  proportion  as  the  oily  substance  is  drawn 
away  from  this  part,  it  fills  anew  from  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  from  this  is  generally 
obtained  about  nine  barrels  of  oil.  Besides 
this,  the  spinal-marrow,  which  is  as  thick  as 
a  man's  tl&igh,  and  reaches  all  along  the 
backbone  (o  the  tail,  where  it  is  not  thicker 
than  one's  finger,  affords  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.^ 

This  substance,  which  is  used  in  the  com- 
position of  many  medicines,  rather  to  give 
them  consistence  than  efficacy,  was  at  first 
sold  at  a  very  high  price,  both  from  the  many 
virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  small  quantity 
that  the  cachalot  was  capable  of  supplying : 

1  The  perfume  called  Ambergris,  is  found  in  large 
masses  In  the  intestines,  and  Is  now  known  to  b«  nothing 
more  than  the  excrements  of  the  animal.  t 
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at  preaenty  the  price  is  greatly  fallen ;  first, 
because  its  efficacy  in  medicine  is  found  to  be 
very  small :  and  again,  because  the  whole  oil 
of  the  fish  is  easily  convertable  into  spermaceti. 
This  is  performed  by  boiling  it  with  a  ley  of 
pot-ash,  and  hardening  it  m  the  manner  of 
soap.  Candles  are  now  made  of  it,  which  are 
substituted  for  wax,  and  sold  mubh  cheaper; 
so  that  we  need  not  fear  having  our  spermaceti 
adulterated  in  the  manner  some  medical  books 
caution  us  to  beware  of;  for  they  carefully 
guard  us  against  having  our  spermaceti  adul- 
terated with  virgin  wax. 

As  to  the  ambergris,  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  this  whale,  it  was  long  considered  as 
a  substance  found  floating  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  sea ;  but  time,  that  reveals  the  secrets  of 
the  mercenary,  has  discovered  that  it  chiefly 
belongs  to  this  animal.  The  name,  which 
has  been  improperly  given  to  the  former  sub. 
stance,  seems  more  justly  to  belong  to  this ; 
for  the  ambergris  is  found  in  the  place  where 
the  seminal  vessels  are  usually  situated  in 
other  animals.  It  is  found  in  a  bag  of  three 
or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps  from  one  to 
twenty  pounds  weight,  floating  in  a  fluid 
rather  thinner  than  oil,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  There  are  never  seen  more  than  four 
at  a  time  in  one  of  these  bags;  and  that 
which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which 
was  the  largest  ever  soen,  wp.s  found  single, 
'i'hese  balls  of  iimbergrLs  are  not  found  in  all 
fishes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest 
and  strongest.  The  uses  of  this  medicine 
for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  and  as  a  per- 
fume, are  well  known ;  though  upon  some 
subjects  ignorance  is  preferable  to  informa. 
tion. 


CHAP.  VL 

OP   THE   DOLPHIN,  THE   GRAMPUS   AND   THE 
PORPOISE,  WITH  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

All  these  fish  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  much  less  than 
the  whale.  The  Grampus,  which  is  the 
largest,  never  exceeds  twenty  feet  It  may 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  flatness  of  its 
head,  which  resembles  a  boat  turned  upside 
down.  The  Porpoise  resembles  the  ^mpus 
in  most  things  except  the  snout,  which  is  not 
above  eight  feet  long ;  its  snout  also  more 
lesembles  that  of  a  hog.  The  Dolphin  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  porpoise,  except 
that  its  snout  is  longer,  and  more  pointed. 
Thev  have  all  fins  on  the  back  ;  they  all  have 
heads  very  large,  like  the  rest  of  the  whale- 
kind;  and  resemble  each  other  in  their  ap- 


petites,  their   manners,  and    conformatioiu ; 
being  equally  voracious,  active,  and  roving.' 
The  great  agility  of  these  animals  prevents 
their  often  being  taken.     They  seldom  remais 


1  The  Dolphin  tribe  of  cetftceous  fishes  comp 
about  thirteen  species,  eleven  with  the  dorsal  ftu,  lod  tU 
others  without.  Sootoo  is  the  name  whfrh  the  Bengslai 
about  Calcutta  give  to  a  species  of  dolphin  found  in  tk 
Ganges,  especially  in  the  slow.moving  labjrrinthflf  riisn 
and  creeks  which  intersect  the  Delta  of  tl^  river  ta  tin 
south,  south-east  and  east  of  CalcutU.  The  descriptka 
of  this  new  species  we  owe  to  Dr  Roxbur|>h,  who  ik, 
tinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  Dttphinus  GoMftikmt.  In 
body  (including  the  head)  is  long  and  slender,  tUcto 
about  the  forepart,  and  from  thence  tapering  to  the  toil; 
from  the  anus  forward  nearly  round.  The  skin  b  aA, 
smooth,  and  of  a  shining  peari-gray  when  dry,  with  km 
and  there  liglit-coloured  spots  or  cJoods,  ptrticultflj 
when  old.  When  the  animal  is  alive,  and  wea  ia  tkt 
act  of  rising  to  breathe,  it  appears  much  dariier.  Tki 
length  of  the  individual  which  Dr  Roxburgh  esaiiiaid 
(and  which  was  young,  little  more  than  half  grown,) «« 
six  and  a  half  feet,  and  at  the  thickest  part,  whki  ii 
rather  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  three  feet  In  drnim. 
ferenoe.  The  weight  120  poands.  For  Ddpkkm 
Fhop<gna,  or  Porpoise,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  22. 
Th^  Common  Dolphin.  This  animal  ia  perhapabrtki 


known  as  the  fictitious  ci*eature  of  unrestr^ned  tasfk 
nation  and  of  heroic  poetry,  than  the  lober  Goom  of  the 
sea.  It  is  uniformly  considered  as  the  ddpUa  si 
antiquity  ;  the  original  whence  were  produced  thsii 
fantastic  beings,  endowed  with  all  those  extraeidiotiy 
attributes  and  charms  with  which  it  was  detbed.  It  is 
the  HUrw  Ichihys,  or  Sacred  Fish  of  the  Greeks,  ts 
which  they  originally  paid  divine  honowrs,  and  whkk 
they  ailerwards  embellisbed  with  all  the  iUueiens  ef  m- 
bridled  fancy.  It  was  also  sacred  to  their  god  ApsUe; 
the  reason  assigned  for  which  is,  that  when  ApeUe  ap- 
peered  to  the  Cretans,  and  obliged  them  to  settle  en  Iks 
roasts  of  Delpbis,  where  he  founded  that  oracle  se  fcwn— 
throughout  antiquity,  he  did  so  under  the  ibrm  of  a  deipkkL 
Apollo  was  thu9,  according  to  Visconti,  adored  neC  only 
in  connection  with  the  Dolphin  province,  but  the  Dd- 
phinus  fish.  He  was  worshipped  at  Delphi  with  delphiBi 
for  his  symbols.  The  andenta  respcMited  the  dolpbki 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  ;  they  cherished  the  Isk  tl 
Pbalantus,  the  founder  of  Tareiitum,  being  carried  m 
shore  by  a  dolphin  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  ef  Italy; 
and  the  story  of  the  musician  Arion,  who,  when  aUet 
to  be  thro^rn  overboard  by  the  sailora  that  they  night 
possess  themselves  of  his  wealth,  begged  that  hie  migbt 
be'  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune,  and  tbaa 
throw  himself  into  the  sea ;  upon  which  one  of  the  naaf 
Dolphins,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  music,  car- 
ried him  on  its  back  safe  to  Tenanis  ;  or  rather,  perhsp^ 
according  to  Orid, 

Sef.nre  he  ttts.  and  with  hanm^iioas  ilridm 
Requites  his  bearer  for  his  fiiendly  paics. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  the  shield  and  sword  of  lAyssss 
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a  moment  abore  water;  aometimes,  indeed, 
their  too  eager  pufsoita  expose  tbem  to  dan- 
ger; and  a  elioal  of  herrings  oit%n  allures 
tbem  out  of  their  depth.  In  such  a  case,  the 
honery  animal  continues  to  flounder  in  the 
shalWs  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till  the 
ratnnung  tide  seasonably  comes  to  its  relief, 
fiat  all  Siis  tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particu* 
lar,  are  not  less  swift  than  deetructire.  No 
fish  could  escape  them,  but  from  the  awkward 
position  of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a 
manner  under  the  head :  yet,  eyen  with  these 
disadvantages,  their  depredations  are  so  gprest, 
that  they  have  been  justly  styled  the  plun- 
derers of  the  deep. 

What  could  indace  the  ancients  to  a  pre- 
dilection in  fevour  of  these  animals,  particu- 
larly the  dolphin,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 
Historians  and  philosophers  seem  to  have  con- 
tended who  should  invent  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  fables  concerning  them.  The  dolphin 
was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  time  for  its 
fondness  to  the  human  race,  and  vras  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  the  boyloving  and 
philanthropbt  Scarcely  an  accident  could 
happen  at  sea,  but  the  dolphin  offered  himself 


to  convoy  the  unfortunate  to  shore.  The 
musician  flung  into  the  sea  by  pirates,  the 
boy  takir^  an  airing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
ana  returning  again  iii  safety,  were  obliged 
to  the  dolphin  for  its  services.  It  is  not  easy, 
I  say,  to  assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients 
should  thus  have  invented  so  many  fables  in 
their  favoun  The  figure  of  these  animals  is 
far  from  prejudicing  us  in  their  interest; 
their  extreme  rapacity  tends  still  less  to  en- 
dear them  ;  I  know  nothing  that  can  reconcile 
them  to  man  and  excite  his  prejudices,  except 
that  when  taken  thev  sometimes  have  a  plain, 
tive  moan,  with  which  they  continue  to  ex- 
press their  pain  till  they  expire.  This,  at 
first,  might  have  excited  human  pity;  and 
that  might  have  produced  affection.  At  pre* 
sent,  these  fishes  are  regarded  even  by  the 
vulgar  in  a  very  different  light ;  their  appear^ 
ante  is  for  from  being  esteemed  a  favourable 
omen  by  the  seamen  ;  and  from  their  bound- 
ings,  springs,  and  frolics  in  the  water,  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  mariners  to  prepare 
for  a  storm. 

But  it  is  not  to  one  circumstance  only  that 
the  ancients  have  confined  their  fabulous  re« 


bore  an  haaga  of  tk»  dolpMo,  and  it  it  carUin  it  is  mob 
Id  very  anciant  aaadilB  and  coine.  It  very  early  ap- 
peared on  the  shield  of  some  of  the  princes  of  France ; 
it  gave  a  name  to  a  fair  proyioce  of  that  empire,  and 
henee  a  title  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown. 

8can:ely  less  £ihuleu8  are  those  ether  narratives  which 
have  been  tranamitted  on  the  testimony  ef  the  early 
nMuralists.  They  teU  us  that  the  dolphin  made  itself 
iimiUar  with  man,  and  conceived  a  warm  attachment 
tot  him.  Pliny  narrates  that  in  Bartiary,  near  the  town  of 
Hhppo,  a  dolpiiin  nsed  to  fre<iuent  the  ^re,  and  accept 
of  ttod  from  any  hand  which  aapplied  it;  it  would  mix 
uaong  thoea  who  were  bathing,  would  allow  them  to 
meant  its  hack,  would  consign  itself  with  docility  to  their 
direction,  and  obey  them  with  as  much  celerity  as  pre. 
ctsion  (lib.  iz.  chap.  48).  Still  more  extraordinary  is 
that  oUier  tala  the  ancients  relate  hi  iUnstration  of  the 
asssrtioB  thai  the  dolphin  wu  yet  more  partial  to  chil. 
drsn  than  to  adolts.  Thus,  acconding  to  Pliny,  in 
leveral  chronicles  it  was  recorded  that  a  dolphin  which 
bad  penetrated  the  lake  of  Lucrinus,  in  Campania,  every 
d^  received  bread  from  the  hand  of  a  child,  answering 
to  his  callv  and  transporting  him  oo  its  back  to  school  to 
the  other  aide  of  the  lake.  This  inthnaey  eentinued  for 
several  years,  when  the  boy  dving,  the  affectionate  dol- 
phin, overwhelmed  with  grief,  soon  sunk  under  its  be- 
reavemeiit.  For  such  stories  as  these,  which  might  be 
easily  multiplied  from  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  &c.,  we 
appraband  that  most  of  our  readers  wlli  have  but  little 
patlenca  ;  and  we  ther^ore  dismiss  them  with  the  well 
known  apophthegm, 

8ed  quid  oon  Orede  mendaoi 
Andethildatoria? 

The  oomnoon  dolphin  Is  usually  six  or  seven  feet 
longf  sometimes  nine  or  ten.  Its  proportions  on  the 
whole  are  pleasing,  and  admirably  adapted  ibr  swim* 
mhig.  The  pectoral  fin  is  oval  and  placed  very  low; 
the  .tail  is  large  and  powerful  Its  tints,  though  not 
gay,  are  attractive.  It  is  black  on  the  back,  grayish 
en  the  flanks,  and  white  uodomeath,  with  a  peculiar 
and  satiny  glistening  wLen  in  or  newly  taken  cut  of 
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the  water,  which  is  striking  and  beantiftil.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  here  to  remark,  that  "  the  dolphin 
with  its  many  dying  colours"  mentioned  in  many  books, 
and  sung  by  modem  poets,  is  not  this,  but  quite  another 
animal,  belonging  to  a  diflerent  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  it  is  a  true  fish,  the  beautifully  coloured  Corypk^sna 
Hippurhy  the  Dorado  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  commoBi  dolphin  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  temperate  sone  than  in  places 
that  are  further  south.  It  is  true  that  other  species  of 
this  genus  frequent  the  seas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame. 
rica;  but  it  is  fay  no  means  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  species  now  under  consideration  bias  this  exten- 
sive range.  The  opposite  opinion  seems  to  be  mucli 
more  probable.  They  navigate  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
in  more  or  less  numerous  troops,  and  their  vigorous 
springs  and  rapid  natation,  which  is  daily  observed  by 
voyagers,  has  long  made  them  famous.  The  common 
dolphhi  has  long  been  peculiarly  signalised  for  these 
qualities,  which  however  it  enjoys  only  In  common  with 
the  larger  number  of  Its  congeners,  and  on  these  points 
it  does  not  merit  any  particular  distinctions.  To  swim 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  to  shoot  ahead  of  vessels 
which  are  seaMag  Mire  liia  basaae,  to  spring  oe*  of  the 
I  %rater,  and  over  the  wavee,  are  qualifications  possessed 
alike  by  all  the  smaller  cetacea  which  live  In  troops  in 
the  ocean. 

PermeUy's  Do^kin.-^Oo  the  SOUi  of  October  the 
vessel  of  BougainviUe,  in  which  Pemetty  sailed,  being 
near  the  Cape-de-Verd  islands,  was  surrounded  by  about 
a  hundred  dolphins,  which  approached  very  near  them. 
**  They  appeared,"  says  Pemetty,  '*  to  have  come  only 
I  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  us ;  they  made  extraordinary 
leaps  out  of  the  water ;  many  of  theae  in  their  capering 
vaulted  four  feet  high,  and  turned  over  two  or  three 
times  in  the  air." 

One  of  these  dolphins  which  wu  taken,  weighed  a 
hondred  pounds  ;  its  beak  was  slender,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  and  grayish  skin.  **l  think,"  says  the 
author,  '*  it  was  of  that  speeiee  which  is  named  the 
MonkofiM  Saa^  for  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  tor 
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ports  concerning  these  animals ;  as  from  their 
leaps  out  of  their  element,  they  assume  a  tem- 
porary  curvature,  which  is  by  no  means  their 
natural  6gare  in  the  'water,  the  old  painters 
and  sculptors  have  universally  drawn  them 
wrong.  A  dolphin  is  scarcely  ever  exhibited 
by  the  ancients  in  a  straight  shape,  but  curved, 
in  the  position  which  they  sometimes  appear 
in  when  exerting  their  force ;  and  the  poets 
too  have  adopted  the  eeneral  error.  Even 
Pliny,  the  best  naturalist,  has  asserted,  that 
rhey  instantly  die  when  taken  out  of  the 
water ;  but  Rondelet,  on  the  contrary,  assures 
us  that  he  has  seen  a  dolphin  carried  alive 
from  Montpelier  to  Lyons. 

The  modems  have  more  just  notions  of 
these  animals ;  and  have  got  over  the  many 
fables,  which  every  da/s  experience  contra- 
dicts. Indeed  their  numbers  are  so  great, 
and,  though  shy,  they  are  so  often  taken,  that 
suib  peculiarities,  if  they  were  possessed  of 
any,  would  have  been  long  since  ascertained. 
They  are  found,  the  porpoise  especially,  in 
such  vast  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  that 
■unrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are  some- 
tiroes  noxious  to  seamen ,  when  they  sail  in 
small  vessels.  In  some  places  they  almost 
darken  the  water  as  they  rise  to  take  breath, 
and  particularly  before  bad  weather,  are  much 
agitated,  swimming  against  the  wind,  and 
tumbling  about  with  unusual  violence. 

Whether  these  motions  be  the  gambols  of 
pleasure  or  the  agitations  of  terror,  is  not  well 
known.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  dread 
those  seasons  of  turbulence,  when  the  lesser 
6shes  shrink  to  the  bottom,  and  their  prey  no 
longer  offers  in  such  abundance.  In  times  of 
fairer  weather  they  are  seen  herding  together, 
and  pursuing  shoals  of  various  fish  with  great 


minated  fn  &  hood  near  the  root  of  the   muzzle,  and 


-^.^^-'. 


there  presented  something  like  the  edge  of  a  cloak ;  the 
back  was  black,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  pearly-gray  colour, 
rerging  to  yellowish,  dappled  with  spots,  some  black 
and  others  of  an  iron-grav  colour:  the  teeth  were  aharp, 
vrhite,  and  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  pike."  To  these 
peculiar  characters,  Pemetty  adds  those  which  are  com- 
mon  to  all  the  genu%  and  subjoins  one  which,  we  believe, 
IS  often  referred  to  many  of  them,  rix.  that  they  exhale 
sn  odour  which  is  so  strong  and  penetrating,  that  what- 
e/er  suhsUnce  is  impregnated  with  it,  retains  it  for  many 
days,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  overcome  it. 


impetuosity.  Their  method  of  hontiiig  their 
game,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ia  to  follow  in  s 
pack,  and  thus  give  each  other  mutual  anst- 
ance.  At  that  season,  when  the  mackarel, 
the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  other  fish  of  pu. 
sage  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  ce. 
taceous  tribes  are  seen  fierce  in  the  puniiit; 
urging  their  prey  from  one  creek  or  bay  to 
another,  deterring  them  from  the  shallows, 
driving  them  towards  each  others  ambusli, 
and  using  a  greater  variety  of  arts  thao 
hounds  are  seen  to  exert  in  pursuing  the  hare. 
However,  the  porpoise  not  only  seeks  for  prey 
near  the  surface,  but  often  descends  to  tk 
bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels,  and  sea-worms, 
which  it  roots  out  of  the  sand  with  its  nose, 
in  the  manner  hogs  harrow  up  the  fields  for 
food.  For  this  purpose,  the  nose  projects  a 
little,  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  that  of  the 
dolphin ;  and  the  neck  is  furnished  with  very 
strong  muscles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to 
turn  up  the  sand. 

But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  tlie  impe- 
tuosity, or  the  hunger,  of  these  animals,  in 
their  usual  pursuits,  ui^es  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  safety.  The  fishermen,  who  extend 
their  long  nets  for  pilchards,  on  the  ooasti  of 
Cornwall,  have  sometimes  an  unwelcome  cap- 
ture in  one  of  these. — Their  feeble  nets,  wWdi 
are  calculated  only  for  taking  smaller  prej, 
suffer  a  universal  laceration  from  the  efibrtsif 
this  strong  animal  to  escape ;  and  if  it  be  not 
knocked  on  the  head,  before  it  has  had  time 
to  flounder,  the  nets  are  destroyed,  and  the 
fishery  interrupted.  There  is  nothing,  there, 
fore,  they  so  much  dread,  as  the  entangling  a 
porpoise  ;  and  they  do  every  thin^  to  intimi- 
date  the  animal  from  approaching.' 

Indeed,  these  creatures  are  so  violent  in  the 

fmrsuit  of  their  prey,  that  they  sometimes  fol- 
ow  a  shoal  of  small  hahes  up  a  fresh-water 
river,  from  whence  they  find  no  small  di£5- 
culty  to  return.  We  have  often  seen  them 
taken  in  the  Thames  at  London,  both  above 
the  bridges  and  below  them.  It  is  curious 
enough  to  observe  with  What  activity  they 
avoid  their  pursuers,  and  what  little  time  they 
require  to  fetch  breath  above  the  water.  The 
manner  of  killing  them  is  for  four  or  i^t 
boats  to  spread  over  the  part  of  the  river  in 
which  they  are  seen,  and  with  fire-arms  to 
shoot  at  them  tfie  instant  they  rise  above  "the 
water.  The  fish  being  thus  for  some  time 
kept  in  agitation,  requires  to  come  to  the  sor- 
face  at  quicker  intervals,  and  thus  affords  the 
marksmen  more  frequent  opportunities. 
When  the  porpoise  is  taken,  it  becomes  no 


'  During  a  scarcity  of  fish,  porpoises  are  said  to  dive 
to  the  bottom,  and  root,  like  hogs,  among  the  ssnd,  far 
sand-eels  and  sea- worms.  Hence  in  most  languages 
they  receive  the  name  of  •ea.4i0gB.  Porpoiss  has  that 
signlAcatloii  in  the  Italian. 
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inconsiderable  capture,  as  it  yields  a  very 
large  quantity  of  oil ;  and  the  lean  of  some, 
particularly  if  the  animal  be  young,  is  said  to 
be  as  well  tasted  as  veal  The  inhabitants  of 
Norway  prepare,  from  the  eggs  found  in  the 
body  of  this  iish,  a  kind  of  cavier,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  very  delicate  sauce,  or  good  when 
eyen  eaten  with  bread.  There  is  a  fishery  for 
porpoise  along  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
during  the  summer  season,  when  they  abound 
on  that  shore;  and  this  branch  of  industry 
turns  to  good  advantage. 


As  for  tlie  rest,  wc  are  told,  that  these  ani- 
mals go  with  young  ten  tnunths  ;  that,  like 
the  whale,  they  seldom  bring  forth  above  one 
at  a  time,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  summer  : 
that  they  live  to  a  considerable  ago  ;  though 
some  say  not  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; 
and  they  sleep  with  the  snout  above  water. 
They  seem  to  possess,  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of  whales  ;  and  the 
history  of  one  species  of  cetaceous  animab, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  serve  for  all  the  rest 
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CHAP.  L 

OF  CARTILAOINOUS  FI8HS8  IN  OEmSRAL. 

We,  have  seen  that  fiahes  of  the  cetaceous 
kind  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  quadrupeds 
in  their  conformation  ;  those  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous kinds  are  one  remove  separated  from 
them ;  they  form  the  shade  that  completes  the 
imperceptible  gradations  of  nature. 

The  first  great  distinction  they  exhibit  is, 
in  having  cartilages  or  gristles  instead  of 
bones.  The  cetaceous  tribes  have  their  bones 
entirely  resembling  those  of  quadrupeds,  thick, 
white,  and  filled  with  marrow ;  those  of  the 
spinous  kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  small 
slender  bones,  with  points  resembling  thorns, 
and  generally  solid  throughout.  Pishes  of 
the  cartilaginous  kinds  have  their  bones  al- 
ways soft  and  yielding  ;  and  age,  that  hardens 
the  bones  of  other  animals,  rather  contributes 
still  more  to  soften  theirs.  The  size  of  all 
fishes  increases  with  a^e ;  but  from  the  plian- 
cy of  the  bones  in  this  tribe,  they  seem  to 
have  no  bounds  placed  to  their  dimensions ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  grow  Urger 
every  day  till  they  die. 

They  have  other  differences,  more  obviously 
discernible.  We  have  observed,  Ibat  the  ce- 
taceous  tribes  had  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  a 
heart  with  its  partition  in  the  same  manner, 
and  an  apparatus  for  hearing ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  mentioned  that  the  spinous  kinds 
had  no  organs  of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe 
through,  and  no  partition  in  the  heart ;  but 
that  meir  cold  red  blood  was  circulated  by  the 
means  of  the  impulse  made  upon  their  gills 
by  the  water.  Cartilaginous  ^ahta  unite  both 
these  systems  in  their  conformation  :  like  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  they  have  organs  of  hearing, 
and  lungs ;  like  the  spinous  kinds,  they  have 
gills,  and  a  heart  without  a  partition.     Thus 


possessed  of  a  twofold  power  of  breathing, 
sometimes  by  means  of  their  lungs,  sometimes 
by  that  of  their  gills,  they  seem  to  unite  all  (ha 
advantages  of  which  their  situation  is  capable, 
and  drawing  from^  both  elements  every  aid  to 
their  necessities  or  their  enjoyments. 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  tbeae 
animals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea. 
tures  in  the  history  of  Nature.  The  apertures 
by  which  they  breathe,  are  somewhere  placed 
about  the  head ;  either  beneath,  as  in  flat 
fish  ;  on  the  sides,  as  in  sharks ;  or  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  in  pipe-fish.  To  these  apertures 
are  the  gills  affixed,  but  without  anv  bone  to 
open  and  shut  them,  as  in  spinous  fishes ;  from 
which,  by  this  mark,  they  may  be  easily  dis. 
tinguished,  though  otherwise  very  much  alike 
in  appearance.  From  these  are  bending  cy- 
lindrical ducts,  that  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are 
supposed  to  convey  the  air,  that  gives  the  or- 

fans  their  proper  play.  The  heart,  however, 
as  but  one  valve  ;  so  that  their  blood  wants 
that  doable  circulation  which  obtains  in  the 
cetaceous  kinds;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  be 
rather  as  an  internal  assistant  to  the  gills, 
than  fitted  for  supplying  the  same  offices  as  in 
quadrupeds,  for  they  want  the  pulmonary  veio 
and  artery. 

Prom  this  stnicture,  however,  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  live  a  longer  time  out  of  water 
than  those  whose  eills  are  more  simple.  The 
cartilaginous  shark,  or  ray,  live  some  hours 
after  they  are  taken ;  while  the  spinous  her. 
ring  or  mackarel  expire  a  few  minutes  after 
they  are  brought  on  shore.  Prom  hence  this 
tribe  seems  possessed  of  powers  that  other 
fishes  are  wholly  deprived  of;  they  can  re- 
main continually  under  water,  without  ever 
taking  breath  ;  while  they  can  venture  their 
heads  above  the  deep,  and  continue  for  hours 
out  of  their  native  element. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
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•pitioiif  fislies  hare  not,  or  at  least  appear  not 
t»  bare,  externally  any  instrument  of  gener- 
ation. It  is  very  diflerent  with  those  of  the 
cartilaginoos  kind,  for  the  male  always  hav 
these  instruments  doable.  The  fish  of  this 
tribe  are  not  unfrei^ntly  seen  to  copulate ; 
and  their  manner  is  belly  to  belly,  such  as 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  animals  whose 
parts  of  generation  are  placed  forward.  They 
in  general  choose  colder  seasons  and  situations 
than  other  fish  for  propagating  their  kind; 
and  many  of  them  bring  forth  in  the  midst  of 
winter. 

The  same  dupticity  of  character  which 
marks  their  general  confonoation,  obtains  also 
with  regard  to  their  manner  of  bringing  forth. 
Some  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and  some 
bring  forth  eggs,which  are  afterwards  brought 
to  maturity.  In  all,  however,  the  manner  of 
gestation  is  nearly  the  same ;  for  upon  dissec- 
tion, it  is  ever  found,  that  the  young,  while 
in  the  body,  continue  in  the  egg  till  a  very 
little  time  before  they  are  excluded :  these 
eggs  they  may  properly  be  said  to  hatch 
within  their  body  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  young 
quit  the  shell,  they  begin  to  quit  the  womb 
also.  Unlike  to  quadrupeds,  or  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  that  auit  the  egg  state  in  a  few  days 
after  theii  nrst  conception,  and  continue  in 
the  womb  several  months  after,  these  continue 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  in  their  egg  state, 
for  weeks  together ;  and  the  eggs  are  found 
linked  together  by  a  membrane,  from  which, 
when  (he  foetus  gets  free,  it  continues  but  a 
very  short  time  till  it  delivers  itself  from  its 
confinement  in  the  womb.  The  egg9  them- 
selves consist  of  a  white  and  a  yolk,  and  have 
a  substance  instead  of  shell,  that  aptly  may 
be  compared  to  softened  horn.  These,  as  I 
observed,  are  sometimes  hatched  in  the  womb» 
as  in  the  shark  and  ray  kinds ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  excluded,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  before 
the  animal  comes  to  its  time  of  disengag- 
ing. Thus  we  see  that  there  seems  very  UtUe 
difference  between  the  viviparous  and  the 
oviparous  kinds,  in  this  class  of  fishes :  the 
one  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the 
young  continue  no  long  time  there  ;  the  others 
exclude  their  eggs  before  hatching,  and  leave 
it  to  time  and  accident  to  bring  their  young 
to  maturity. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  cartila 
ginous  class  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  To  give  a  distinct  description  of  every 
fish  is  as  little  my  intention,  as  perhaps  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  reader ;.  but  the  peculiarities 
of  each  kind  deserve  notice,  and  the  most 
stniking  of  these  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit 

Cartilaginous  fish  may  be  divided  first  into 
those  of  the  shark  kind,  with  a  body  growing 
less  towards  the  tail,  a  rough  skin,  with  the 


month  placed  far  beneath  the  end  uf  the  nose, 
6;re  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  for 
breathing,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  class  chiefly  compre- 
hends the  Great  White  Shark,  the  Balance 
Pish,  the  Hound  Fish,  the  Monk  Pish,  the 
Dog  Fish,  the  Basking  Shark,  the  Zygasna, 
the  Tope,  the  Cat  Fish,  the  Blue  Shark,  the 
Sea  Pox,  the  Smooth  Hound  Pish,  and  the 
Porbeagle.  These  are  all  of  the  same  nature, 
and  diiler  more  in  size,  than  in  figuro  or  con- 
formation. 

Ths  next  division  is  that  of  flat  fish  ;  and 
these  their  broad,  flat,  thin  shape »  is  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  distinguishing  from  all 
others  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  easily  dis. 
tinguished  also  firom  spinous  flat  fish,  by  the 
holes  through  which  they  breathe,  which  are 
uncovered  by  a  bone  ;  anci  which,  in  this  kind, 
are  five  on  each  side.  In  this  <ribe  we  may 
place  the  Torpedo,  the  Skate,  the  Sharp-nosed 
Ray,  the  Rough  Ray,  the  Thomback,  and 
the  Fire  Flare. 

The  third  division  is  that  of  the  slender 
snake-shaped  kind  ;  such  as  the  Lamprey,  the 
Pride,  and  the  Pipe-fish. 

The  fourth  division  is  that  of  the  Sturgeon 
and  its  variety,  the  Ising-glass  Fish. 

The  last  division  may  comprise  fish  of  dif- 
ferent figures  and  natures,  that  do  not  rank 
under  the  former  divisions.  These  are  the 
Sun-Pish,  the  Tetrodon,  the  Lump  Fish,  the 
Sea  Snail,  the  Chimsera,  and  the  Fishing 
Frog.  Each  of  these  has  somewhat  peculiar 
in  its  powers  or  its  forms,  that  deserves  to  be 
remarked.  The  description  of  the  figures  ol 
these  at  least  may  compensate  for  our  general 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  their  history. 


CHAP   IL 


OF   CARTILAOIIVOUS  FISHES   OF  TinS    SHARK 


&1ND.' 


Ov  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  those  of 
the  shark  kind  are  the  fiercest  and  the  most 


1  About  thirty  species  of  ibarks  hare  been  distin. 
gvisbed,  of  which  twelve  have  been  leeu  on  the  British 
coteU.  Some,  from  pumiing  their  prey  in  concert,  are 
called  9ea.dogt,  hounds,  and  beaglM.  We  may  here 
particHlaHse  the  Blue  Sharl(,  the  Basking  Sharlc,  and 
the  Anf  el  Shark. 

The  Bim€  Shark. ^Th%  back  of  this  shark  is  blue; 
the  belly  white.  No  oriftcee  are  to  be  seen  behind  the 
eye,  as  is  usual  with  fish  of  this  genus.  Two  white 
membranes,  one  to  each  eye,  perform  the  office  of  eye- 
lids. When  the  head  was  placed  downward*,  a  pretty 
large  white  pouch  came  out  of  its  mouth.  iElian  sup- 
poMd  this  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  the  young  In  time 
of  danger;  and  Mr  Pennant,  who  gives  credit  to  the 
story,  thiiiiu  that  this  fisht  like  the  opossum,  may  have 
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voraciuuj.  The  smallest  of  this  tribe  is  not  less 
dreaded  by  greater  tisb,  than  many  that  to 
appearance  seem  more  powerful ;  nor  do  any 
of  them  seem  fearful  of  attacking  animals  far 

a  place  fitted  by  naturs  for  the  receptioo  of  her  youiig. 
Thif,  however,  hu  been  denied  by  some  writers. 

The  Basking  Skark, — This,  thou^  a  very  large  fish, 
possesses  none  of  the  Toracity  and  ferociousness  that 
marli  the  generality  of  the  shark  tribe.  It  will  frequently 


lie  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  generally  on 
its  belly,  but  sometimes  on  its  back ;  and  it  seems  so 
little  afraid  of  mankind  as  often  to  suder  itself  to  be 
patted  and  stroked.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  from  three 
to  twelve  yards  in  length  ;  oif  a  deep  lead  odour  abore, 
and  white  below.  The  upper  jaw  is  blunt  at  the  end, 
and  much  longer  than  the  lower.  The  mouth  is  placed 
beneath,  and  furnished  with  small  teeth ;  these  before 
much  bent,  and  the  remote  ones  conical  and  sharp- 
pointed.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  are  five  breathing 
apertures.  There  are  two  dorsal,  two  pectoral,  two 
ventral  fins,  and  one  small  anal  fin.  Within  the  mouth, 
near  the  throat,  is  a  short  kind  of  whale-bone.  The  liver 
is  of  such  an  immense  size  as  frequently  to  weigh  near 
a  thousand  pounds.  From  this  a  great  quantity  of  good 
oil  is  extracted,  which  renders  this  shark  an  animal  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Scotch  fishermen  ;  for 
according  to  Anderson,  the  oil  of  a  single  fish  will  some- 
times sell  for  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  sterling.  The 
basking  shark  (which  derives  iU  name  from  its  propen- 
sity to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  bask  itself 
fn  the  sun)  frequents  our  seas  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Welch  and  Scot- 
tish coasts,  where  they  come  in  shoals,  usually  after  in- 
tervals of  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  intervening 
summers,  those  that  are  seen  upon  the  Welch  coast  are 
generally  single  fish,  that  have  probably  strayed  from  the 
rest  They  appear  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  among  the 
Hebrides,  about  midsummer,  in  small  droves  of  seven 
or  eight,  or  more  commonly  In  pairs.  Here  they  con. 
tinue  till  the  latter  end  oi  July,  when  they  disappear. 
The  food  of  these  sharks  seems  to  consist  entirely  of 
marine  plants,  and  some  of  the  species  of  medusas.  Tbey 
swim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with  their  upper 
fins  above  water.  Sometimes  tliey  may  be  seen  sporting 
about  amongst  the  waves,  and  leaping  several  feet  above 
the  surface.  The  natives  of  our  northern  coasts  are 
very  alert  in  the  pursuit,  and  very  dexterous  in  the 
killing  of  those  fish.  When  pursued,  they  do  not  accel- 
erate their  motion  till  the  boat  comes  almost  in  contact 
with  them,  when  the  harpooner  strikes  his  weapon  into 
the  body  as  near  the  gills  as  he  can.  They  seem  not 
very  susceptible  of  pain ;  for  tliey  often  renuiln  in  the 
same  place  till  the  united  strength  of  two  men  is  exerted 
to  force  the  harpoon  deeper.  As  soon  as  they  perceive 
themselves  wounded,  they  plunge  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  frequently  coll  the  rope  round  their  bodies  in 
agony,  attempting  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
fatal  instrument  by  rolling  on  the  ground.  Discovering 
that  these  efforts  are  in  vain,  they  swim  ofl*  with  such 
amasing  rapidity,  that  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a 
basking  shark  towing  to  some  distance,  a  vessel  of 
Mventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.  They  some- 
times run  ofi*  with  two  hundred  fethoms  of  line,  and  two 
harpoons  ia  them  ;  and  will  employ  the  men  from  twelve 


above  their  size ;  but  the  Great  White  Sfatrk, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind,  joins  to  the 
most  amazing  rapidity,  the  strongest  appetites 
for  mischief :  as  he  approaches  nearly  in  mat 
to  the  whale,  he  far  surpasses  him  in  streo^ 
and  celerity,  in  the  formidable  arrangeflMot 
of  his  teeth  and  his  insatiable  desire  ol 
plunder. 

The  White  Shark  is  sometimes  seen  to  nnk 
even  among  whales  for  magnitude  i  and  ii 


found  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.     Sosk 
assert   that   they   have   seen   them  of    fuar 


to  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  subdued.  Assoso 
as  they  are  killed,  the  fishermen  haul  them  on  shoce;  «r, 
if  at  a  distance  from  land,  to  the  vessel's  side,  to  cm 
them  up  and  take  out  the  liver,  which  is  the  only  mAi 
part  of  their  bodies.  This  is  melted  into  oO  in  kcttlsi 
provided  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  the  fish  be  a  kip  sm, 
H  yields  eight  barrels  or  upwards. 

The  jft^-thark.—Thh  is  very  unlike  the  cammm 
sharks,  being  distinguished  by  iU  flat  body,  which  isna 


the  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  bet^veen  the  genus  ef  rays 
and  that  of  sharks,  as  it  partakes  of  the  figure  ef  beclu 
It  is  called  AngeUshark  from  iU  extended  pectoil  fins 
having  the  appearance  of  wings.  The  head  is  of  a  cir^ 
cular  form,  and  rather  broader  than  the  body.  The  nooth 
is  wide,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bead. 
Like  the  sharks,  the  old  fish  of  this  species  have  man 
teeth  than  the  young  ones.  Thus  two  angeUhsrki, 
only  a  foot  long,  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Block,  had  oaly 
two  rows  of  teeth  In  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  In  the 
lower  ;  while  Willmighby  and  Rondelet  assert,  that  there 
are  three  In  the  former,  and  five  in  the  latter.  Of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  skin  the  Turks  make  the  most 
beautiful  shagreen  for  watch  cases.  The  angel-shaik  Is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  German  ocean. 

The  Spotted  Bogfth  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  sess, 
and  measures  four  feet  long  ;  it  is  very  voracious,  smI 
feeds  chiefly  upon  fish.  The  body  is  reddish  brown,  with 
large  disUnct  black  spots;  it  is  white  beneath,  sod  a 
little  compressed  at  each  end  :  the  skin,  when  dried,  is 
used  for  various  purposes.  The  head  is  small,  and  (he 
snout  short ;  the  eyes  are  oblong,  and  the  pupil  is  of  s  sea* 
green  colour  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  white  ;  the  mon'k  is 
oblong,  and  wide,  armed  with  three  rows  of  teetb;  the 
tongue  Is  cartilaginous,  and  with  the  palate  is  rmigb;  the 
nostrils  are  surrounded  with  a  lobe  and  vermiform  ap- 
pendage ;  the  vent  is  placed  before  the  middle  d  the 
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thonsand  pound  weight ;  and  we  are  told  par- 
ticolarly  of  one,  that  had  a  human  corpse  in 
his  belly.  The  head  is  large  and  somewhat 
flatted  ;  the  snout  long,  and  the  eyes  large. 
The  mouth  is  enormously  wide,  as  is  the 
throat,  and  capable  of  swallowing  a  man  with 
great  ease,  ^nt  its  furniture  of  teeth  is  still 
more  terrible ;  of  these  there  are  six  rows,  ex. 
tremely  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  wedge- 
like  figure.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are 
serenty-two  in  each  jaw,  which  make  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  in  the  whole ;  yet  others 
think  that  their  number  is  uncertain ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  animal  grows  older, 
these  terrible  instruments  of  destruction  are 
found  to  increase.  With  these  the  jaws,  both 
aboye  and  below,  appear  planted  all  oyer ;  but 
the  animal  has  a  power  of  erecting  or  depress, 
ing  them  at  pleasure.  When  the  shark  is  at 
rest,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his  mouth;  but 
when  he  prepares  to  seize  his  prey,  he  erects 
all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a  set 
of  muscles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw ;  and  the 
animal  he  seizes,  dies,  pierced  with  a  hundred 
wounds,  in  a  moment 

Nor  is  this  fish  less  terrible  to  behold  as  to 
the  rest  of  his  form  :  his  fins  are  larger  in  pro- 
portion ;  he  is  furnished  with  great  goggle 
eyes,  that  he  turns  with  ease  on  eyery  side, 
80  as  to  see  hb  prey  behind  him  as  well  as 
before ;  and  his  whole  aspect  is  marked  with 
a  character  of  malignity:  his  skin  also  is 
rough,  hard  and  prickly ;  being  that  substance 
which  ooyers  instrument  oases,  called  sha- 
green. 

As  the  shark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  ap. 
pearance,  so  is  he  also  dreadful  from  his 
courage  and  actiyity.  No  fish  can  swim  so 
hst  as  he ;  none  so  constantly  employed  in 
iwimming ;  he  outstrips  the  swiftest  ships, 
plays  round  them,  darts  out  before  them,  re- 
turns, seems  to  gaze  at  the  passengers,  and 
all  the  while  does  not  seem  to  exhibit  the 
nnallest  symptom  of  an  effort  to  proceed. 
Such  amazing  powers,  with  such  great  appe. 
tiles  for  destruction,  would  quickly  unpeople 
even  the  ocean, but  proyidentially,  the  shark's 
upper  jaw  projects  so  far  above  the  lower,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  side,  (not  on  his 
back,  as  is  generally  supposed,)  to  seize  his 
prey.  As  this  takes  some  small  time  to  per- 
form, the  animal  pursued  seizes  that  oppor- 
tonity  to  make  its  escape. 

Sdll,  howeyer,  the  depredations  he  commits 
ftn  frequent  and  formidable.  The  shark  is 
the  dread  of  sailors  in  all  hot  climates ;  where, 
like  a  greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  ships,  in 

W)r,the  Tentnl  fins  mstfnct;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is 
pbccd  bsUiid  the  ventral ;  the  second  dorsal  fin  is  less, 
M^  nearly  opposite  the  anal ;  Uie  tail  is  narrow,  ending 
Wiw  io  a  shaip  angle. 


expectation  of  what  may  drop  oyer.board.  A 
man  who  unfortunately  falls  into  the  sea  at 
such  a  time,  is  sure  to  perish,  without  mercy. 
A  sailor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while 
he  was  swimming  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
ship,  perceived  a  monstrous  fish  making  to- 
wards him,  and  surveying  him  on  eyery  side, 
as  fish  are  often  seen  to  look  round  a  bait. 
The  poor  man,  struck  with  terror  at  its  ap- 
proach, cried  out  to  his  companions  in  the 
vessel  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accdtd- 
ingly  threw  him  a  rope  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  were  drawing  him  up  by  the 
ship's  side,  when  the  shark  darted  after  him 
from  the  deep,  and  snapped  off  his  leg. 

Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  master  of  a 
Guinea-ship,  finding  a  rage«*ibr  suicide  pre- 
vail among  his  slaves,  from  a  notion  the  un- 
happy creatures  had,  that  after  death  they 
should  be  restored  again  to  their  families, 
friends,  and  country ;  to  convince  them  at  least 
that  some  disg^ce  should  attend  them  here, 
he  ordered  one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied 
by  the  heels  to  a  rope,  and  so  let  down  into 
the  sea ;  and,  though  it  was  drawn  up  again 
with  great  swiftness,  yet  in  that  short  space, 
the  sharks  bad  bit  off  all  but  the  feet  Whether 
this  story  is  prior  to  an  accident  of  the  same 
kind,  which  happened  at  Belfast  in  Ireland, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  there  are 
some  circumstances  alike  in  both,  though  more 
terrible  in  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  A 
Guinea  captain  was,  by  stress  of  weather, 
driyen  into  the  harbour  of  Belfast,  with  a  lad- 
ing of  yery  sickly  slayes,  who,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned,  took  eyery  opportunity  to 
throw  themselves  overboard  when  brought  up 
upon  the  deck,  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  air.  The  captain  perceiving,  among 
others,  a  woman  slave  attempting  to  drown 
herself,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example 
to  the  rest  As  he  supposed  that  they  did  not 
know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he  ordered 
the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under  the 
arm-pits,  and  so  let  her  down  into  the  water. 
When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in, 
and  about  half  way  down,  she  was  heard  to 
give  a  terrible  shriek,  which  at  first  was  as- 
cribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning:  but  soon 
after,  the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her, 
she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had  bit 
her  off  from  the  middle. 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  ani. 
mal ;  nothing  that  has  life  is  rejected.  But 
it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  enmity  to  man  : 
when  once  it  has  tasted  human  flesh,  it  never 
desists  from  haunting  those  places  where  it 
expects  the  return  of  its  prey.  It  is  even 
asserted,  that  along   the   coasts  of    Africa, 
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where  ih^ae  animals  are  foand  in  great  abun- 
dance, numbers  of  the  negroes,  wbo  are  oblig- 
ed to  frequent  the  waters,  are  seized  and  de- 
voured by  them  every  year.  Tha  people  of 
these  coasts  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the 
shark  loves  the  black  man's  flesh  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  white,  and  that  when  men  of  dif. 
ferent  colours  are  in  the  water  together,  it 
always  makes  choice  of  the  former. 

However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are 
equally  afraid  of  this  animal,  and  have  con- 
trived different  methods  to  destroy  him.  In 
general,  they  derive  their  success  from  the 
shark's  own  rapacity.  The  usual  method  of 
our  sailors  to  take  him,  is  by  baiting  a  great 
hook  with  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is 
thrown  out  into  the  sea  by  a  strong  cord, 
strengthened  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain. 
Without  this  precaution,  the  shark  would 
quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  set 
himself  free.  It  is  no  unpleasant  amusement 
to  observe  this  voracious  animal  coning  up 
to  survey  the  bait,  particularly  when  not 
pressed  by  hunger.  He  approaches  it,  ex- 
amines it,  swims  veund  it,  seems  for  a  while 
to  neglect  it,  perhaps  apprehensive  of  the 
cord  and  chain ;  he  quits  it  fbr  a  little  ;  but 
his  appetite  pressing,  he  returns  again ;  ap- 
pears preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once 
more.  When  the  sailors  have  suniciently  di- 
verted themselves  with  his  different  evolu- 
tions, they  then  make  a  pretence,  by  drawing 
the  rope,  as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait 
away :  it  is  then  that  the  glutton's  hunger  ex. 
cites  him  ;  he  darts  at  the  bak,  and  swallows 
it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
does  not  so  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that 
he  once  more  gets  free ;  yet  even  then,  though 
wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will 
again  pursue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken. 
When  be  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw, 
hii  utmost  efforts  are  tlien  excited  but  in  vain, 
to  get  free ;  he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the 
chain;  he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break 
the  line ;  he  almost  seems  to  turn  his  stomach 
inside  out,  to  disgorge  the  hook  :  in  this  man. 
ner  he  continues  his  formidable  though  fruit- 
less efforts ;  till,  quite  spent,  he  suffers  his 
head  to  be  drawn  above  water,  and  the  sail- 
ors, confining  his  tail  by  a  noose,  in  this  man. 
ner  draw  him  on  ship-board,  and  despatch 
him.  This  is  done  by  beating  him  on  the 
head  till  he  dies ;  yet  even  that  is  not  effected 
without  difficulty  and  danger ;  the  enormous 
creature,  terrible  even  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
still  struggles  with  his  destroyers  ;  nor  is 
there  an  animal  in  the  world  that  is  harder  to 
be  killed.  Even  when  cut  in  pieces,  the 
muscles  still  preserve  their  motion,  and  vibrate 
for  some  minutes  afler  being  separated  from 
the  body.  Another  method  of  taking  them, 
is  by  striking  a  barbed  instrument,  called  a 


fisgig,  hito  his  body,  as  he  brushes  along  by 
the  side  of  the  ship.  As  soon  as  he  is  teken 
up,  to  prevent  his  flomicing,  they  cut  off  the 
tail  with  an  axe,  with  the  utmost  expeditioa 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeaiis 
destroy  the  shark  ;  but  some  of  the  Negroes 
along  the  African  coast,  take  a  bolder  sod 
more  dangerous  method  to  combat  their  teni 
ble  enemy.  Armed  with  nothing  more  thus 
a  knife,  the  Negro  plunges  into  the  water, 
where  be  sees  the  shark  watching  for  hk 
prey,  and  boldly  swims  forward  to  meet  bin: 
though  the  great  animal  does  not  come  to  pia 
voke  the  combat,  he  does  not  avoid  it,  and 
suffers  the  man  to  approach  him ;  but  jint  as 
he  turns  upon  his  si^  to  seize  the  aggressor, 
the  Negro  watches  the  opportunity,  plunget 
his  kniie  into  the  fish's  belly,  and  pursues  Us 
blows  with  such  success,  that  he  lays  the  n- 
venous  tyrant  dead  at  the  bottom :  he  soon 
however  returns,  fixes  the  fish's  head  in  a 
noose,  and  drags  him  to  shore,  where  he 
makes  a  noble  feast  ibr  the  adjacent  village& 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fish 
has  to  fear :  the  Remora,  or  Sucking-fish,  ii 
probably  a  still  greater,  and  loUows  the  shark 
every  where.  This  fish  has  got  a  power  of 
adhering  to  whatever  it  sticks  against,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  cupping-glass  sticks  to  tbe 
human  body.  It  is  by  such  an  appaiatci 
that  this  animal  sticks  to  the  shark,  and  draint 
away  its  moisture.  The  seamen,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  seen  to  attend  en  tW 
shark  for  more  friendly  purposes,  to  point  bin 
to  his  prey,  and  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  Shark  j 
PiloL 

The  shark  so  much  resembles  the  whale  ia 
size,  that  some  have  injudiciously  ranked  it 
in  the  class  of  cetaceous  fishes ;  but  its  real 
rank  is  in  the  place  here  assigned  it,  among 
those  of  the  cartilaginous  kind.  It  breathes 
with  gills  and  lungs,  its  bones  are  gristlv,  and 
it  brings  forth  several  living  young.  Belonius 
assures  us,  that  he  saw  a  female  shark  pro- 
duce eleven  live  young  ones  at  a  time,  nut 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  vouch  for  the  ve* 
racity  of  Rondeletius,  who,  when  talking  of 
the  blue  shark ,  says,  that  the  female  will  per 
mit  her  small  brood,  when  in  danger, to  swin 
down  her  mouth,  and  take  shelter  in  her  belly. 
Mr  Pennant,  indeed  seems  to  give  credit  io 
the  story,  and  thinks  that  this  fisb,  like  the 
oppossum,  may  have  a  place  fitted  bv  nature 
for  the  reception  of  her  young.  To  hu  opiiw 
ion  much  deference  is  due,  and  is  suflicient,at 
least,  to  make  us  suspend  our  dissent;  for 
nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  that  affectation 
of  wisdom  which  some  display,  by  universal 
incredulity.^ 

1  Sharks,  u  well  u  the  Ray  tribe^  brin;  forth  tbdr 
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Upon  the  whole,  a  shark,  when  living,  is  a 
rery  formidable  animal ;  and,  when  dead,  is 
of  very  little  value.  The  flesh  is  hardly  di- 
gestible by  any  but  the  Negroes,  who  are 
fond  of  it  to  distraction;  the  liver  affords 
three  or  four  quarts  of  oil ;  some  imaginary 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  brain;  and 
its  skin  is,  by  great  labour,  polished  into  that 
substance  called  shagreen.  Mr  Pennant  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male  in  all  this  tribe  ;  which  would,  if  con- 
firmed by  experience,  make  a  striking  agree- 
ment between  them  and  birds  of  prey.  It 
v^ere  to  be  wished  that  succeeding  historians 
would  examine  into  this  observation,  which  is 
ofiered  only  as  a  conjecture  '  ' 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FLAT-FISH,  OB  THB  RAT 
KIND. 

Tbb  same  rapacity  which  impels  the  shark 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  actuates  the 
flat  fish  at  the  bottom.  Less  active,  and  less 
formidable,  they  creep  in  security  along  the 
bottom,  seize  everv  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way ;  neither  the  hardest  shells  nor  the  sharp- 
est spines  give  protection  to  the  animals  that 
bear  them;  their  insatiable  hunger  is  such, 
that  they  devour  all ;  and  the  force  of  their 

f  evDif  alive,  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  each  Inclosed 
ill  a  square  homy  case,  terminated  at  the  four  comers  by 
tlender  filameots.  After  heing  in  the  water  some  time, 
these  natural  pouches  open  at  one  end,  and  the  young 
fish  escapes  from  his  confinement  These  receptacles 
are,  fn  the  shark,  of  a  pellucid  horn-colour,  terminated 
at  the  comers  by  wery  long  slender  ftlaments,  which  are 
generally  found  twisted  round  coral,  sea-weeds,  and 
other  substances,  to  prevent  their  being  driven  on  shore 
before  the  young  Is  excluded  :  those  of  the  Ray  tribe  are 
black,  with  the  filaments  hardly  longer  than  the  case, 
and  are  frequently  cast  on  oar  shores  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

^  The  Smalt  Spotted  Dog-FUk  is  a  species  of  shark, 
sometimes  found  on  our  shores.  It  is  called  Morgay  ia 
Scotland.     It  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  iu 


food  is  small  fish  and  cnistac(?a.  It  is  often  cau^t  on 
the  flabermen's  lines,  but  is  a  useless  captnre  to  them. 
It  b  injurious  to  the  ftsheries  from  tu  voracity.  Its 
length  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  Large  SpoUed  Dog- Fish,  called  in  Scotland 
Bounce^  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  by  Its 
larger  but  less  numerous  spots,  and  by  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  body  for  the  same  length.  Like  the  Small  Spot- 
ted Dog'Fisfa,  IU  haunU  are  near  the  bottom,  and  its 
food  similar,  but  it  also  frequents  rocky  ground,  and  is 
hence  sooaetimef  called  the  Rock  Dog-Fith, 
.     TUL.  II« 


stomach  is  so  great,  that  it  easily  digests 
them. 

The  whole  of  this  kind  resemble  each  other 
very  strongly  in  their  figure ;  nor  is  it  easy, 
without  experience,  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  The  stranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe 
may  imagine  he  is  only  handling  a  skate, 
when  he  is  instantly  struck  numb  by  the  tor- 
pedo ;  he  may  suppose  he  has  caught  a  thorn, 
back,  till  he  is  stung  by  the  fire-flare.  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  after  describing  the 
general  figure  of  these  animals,  to  mark  their 
differences. 

All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartila- 
ginous,  swimming  flat  on  the  water,  and 
having  spines  on  difierent  parts  of  their  body, 
or  at  the  taiL  They  all  have  their  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  quite  under  the  body,  with 
apertures  for  breathing  either  about  or  near 
them.  They  all  have  teeth,  or  a  rough  bone, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose.  Their 
bowels  are  very  wide  towards  the  mouth,  and 
go  on  diminishing  to  the  taiL  The  tail  is 
very  diflerently  shaped  from  that  of  other  fishes; 
and  at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of 
a  quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either 
in  a  bunch  or  a  point  But  what  they  are 
chieflv  distinguished  by,  is,  their  spines  or 
prickles,  whicii  the  diflerent  species  have  on 
difierent  parts  of  their  body.  Some  are 
armed  with  spines  both  above  and  below; 
others  have  them  on  the  upper  part  only ; 
some  have  their  spines  at  the  tail ;  some  have 
three  rows  of  them ,  and  others  but  one.  These 
prickles  in  some  are  comparatively  soft  and 
feeble ;  those  of  others,  strong  and  piercing. 
The  smallest  of  these  spines  are  usually  in- 
clining towards  the  tail ;  the  larger  towards 
the  head. 

It  is  by  the  spines  that  these  animals  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  skate 
has  the  middle  of  the  back  roueh,  and  a  single 
row  of  spines  on  the  tail.  The  sharp-nosed 
ray  has  ten  spines  that  are  situated  towards 
the  middle  of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has 
its  spines  spread  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  back.  The  thorn-back  has  its  spines  dis. 
posed  in  three  rows  upon  the  back.  The  fire- 
flare  has  but  one  spine,  but  that  indeed  a  ter. 
rible  one.  This  dangerous  weapon  is  placed 
on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body, 
and  is  not  less  than  five  inches  long.  It  is  of 
a  flinty  hardness,  the  sides  thin,  sharp-pointed, 
and  closely  and  sharply  bearded  the  whole 
way.  The  last  of  this  tribe  that  I  shall  men* 
tion  is  the  torpedo ;  and  this  animal  has  no 
spines  that  can  wound  ;  but  in  the  place  of 
them  it  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  extraordinary  faculties  in  nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  difierences  that  may 
enable  us  to  distinguish  animals,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  great  use  to  mankind,  from 
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others  that  are  terrible  and  noxious.  With 
respect  to  their  uses,  indeed,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  they  differ  much;  but  the  similitude 
among  them,  as  to  their  nature,  appetites,  and 
conformation,  is  perfect  and  entire.  They  are 
all  as  voracious  as  they  are  plenty ;  and  as 
dangerous  to  a  stranger,  as  useful  to  him  who 
can  distinguish  their  differences. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  these  are 
the  most  numerous ;  and  they  owe  their  num. 
bers  to  their  size.  Except  the  white  shark 
and  cachalot  alone,  there  is  no  othfer  fish  that 
has  a  swallow  large  enough  to  take  them  in  ; 
and  their  spines  make  them  a  still  more  dan- 
gerous  morsel.  Yet  the  size  of  some  is  such, 
that  even  the  shark  himself  is  unable  to  de- 
vour them ;  we  have  seen  some  of  them  in 
England  weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  their  enormous  bulk  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat  tells  us  of  a 
prodigious  ray  that  was  speared  by  the  Ne- 
groes at  Guadaloupe,  which  was  thirteen  feet 
eight  inches  broad,  and  above  ten  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
itself  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty  inches  broad  at 
'ts  insertion,  and  tapering  to  a  point  The 
body  was  two  feet  in  depth ;  the  skin  as  thick 
as  leather,  and  marked  with  spots;  which 
spots,  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that 
supply  a  mucus  to  lubricate  and  soften  the 
skin.  This  enormous  fish  was  utterly  unfit 
to  be  eaten  by  Europeans;  but  the  Negroes 
chose  out  some  of  the  nicest  bits,  and  carefully 
salted  them  up  as  a  most  favourite  provision. 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  verypro^ 
bable  that  we  have  seen  only  the  smallest  of 
the  kind  ;  as  they  generally  keep  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  largest  of  the  kind  are  seldom  seen ; 
and  as  they  may  probably  have  been  growing 
for  ages,  the  extent  of  their  magnitude  is  un- 
known. It  is  generally  supposed,  however, 
that  they  are  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  ;  and,  were  we  to  credit  the  Norway 
bishop,  there  are  some  above  a  mile  over.  But 
to  suppose  an  animal  of  such  a  magnitude  is 
absurd  ;  yet  the  overstretching  the  supposition 
does  not  destroy  the  probability  that  animals 
of  this  tribe  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  ray  generally  chooses  for  its  retreat 
such  parts  of  the  sea  as  have  a  black  muddy 
bottom  ;  the  large  ones  keep  at  greater  depths; 
but  the  smaller  approach  the  shores,  and  feed 
upon  whatever  living  animals  they  can  sur- 
prise, or  whatever  putrid  substances  they  meet 
with.  As  they  are  ravenous,  they  easily  take 
the  bait,  yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken 
up  and  kept  a  day  or  two  out  of  water. 
Almost  all  fish  appear  much  more  delicate 
with  regard  to  a  baited  hook  than  their  ordin- 
ary food.  They  appear  by  their  manner  to 
perceive  the  line,  and  to  dread  it ;  but  the  im- 


pulse of  their  hunger  is  too  great  for  tkeb 
caution  ;  and,  even  though  they  perceive  the 
danger,  if  thoroughly  hungry  they  devour  die 
destruction. 

These  fish  generate  in  March  and  April; 
at  which  time  only  they  are  aecn  swimming 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  several  of  the 
males  pursuing  one  female.  They  adhere  so 
fast  together  in  coition,  that  the  fiahennen 
frequently  draw  up  both  together,  though  only 
one  has  been  hooked.  The  females  are  pro- 
lific to  an  extreme  degree;  there  having  been 
no  less  than  three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of 
the  body  of  a  single  ray.  These  eggs  are 
covered  with  a  tough  homy  substance,  which 
they  acquire  in  the  womb ;  for  before  ihcy 
descend  into  that,  they  are  attached  to  the 
ovary  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  body  of  a  pullet  From  this  ovary,  w 
egg.bag,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  fob's 
eggs  drop  one  by  one  into  the  womb,  and  there 
receive  a  shell  by  the  concretion  of  the  fluids 
of  that  organ.  When  come  to  proper  mator* 
ity,  they  are  excluded,  but  never  above  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  often  at  intervals  of  threr 
or  four  hours.  These  eggs,  or  purses,  as  die 
fishermen  call  them,  are  usually  cast  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  they  continue 
casting  during  the  whole  summer.  In  Octn. 
her,  when  their  breeding  ceases,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  thin  ;  but  in  November 
they  beffin  to  improve,  and  grow  graduallj 
better  till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  higbesi 
perfection. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  season  that 
our  fishermen  take  them  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who 
are  indefatigable, begin  their  ope  rations  earlier, 
and  fish  with  better  success  than  we.  The 
method  practised  by  the  fishermen  of  Scar- 
borough  is  thought  to  be  the  best  among  the 
English  ;  and,  as  Mr  Pennant  has  given  a 
very  succinct  account  of  it,  I  will  take  leave 
to  present  it  to  the  reader. 

*'  When  they  go  out  to  fish,  each  person  is 
provided  with  three  lines  :  each  man's  lines 
are  fairly  coiled  upon  a  flat  oblong  piece  of 
wicker-work  ;  the  hooks  being  baited  and 
placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  ooil. 
Each  line  is  furnished  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  hooks,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  two 
inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are  fas- 
tened  to  lines  of  twisted  horse-hair*  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length. 

"  When  fishing,  there  are  always  three 
men  in  each  coble  ;  and  consequently  nine  of 
these  lines  are  fastened  together,  and  used  as 
one  line,  extending  in  length  near  three  miles, 
and  furnished  wi£  above  two  thousand  five 
hundred  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are 
fixed  at  the  first  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more 
at  each  end  of  each  man*s  lines  ;  in  all,  fovn 
anchors,  and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or 
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oork«  The  line  is  always  laid  across  the  cur- 
rent *  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an 
equal  time  upon  our  coast ;  and,  when  undis- 
turbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about  six 
hours.  They  are  so  rapid  that  the  fishermen 
can  only  shoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  lines  always  re- 
main upon  the  ground  about  six  hours.  The 
same  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  using 
hand  lines  ;  and,  therefore,  two  of  the  people 
commonly  wrap  themselves  in  the  sail  and 
sleep,  while  the  other  keeps  a  strict  look-out, 
for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  ships,  and  to 
observe  the  weather ;  for  storms  often  rise  so 
suddenly,  that  it  is  sometimes  with  extreme 
difficulty  they  escape  to  the  shore,  though  they 
leave  their  lines  behind  them. 

**  The  coble  is  twenty  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  five  feet  extreme  breadth.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burden,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars, 
and  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
encountering  a  mountainous  sea.  They  hoist 
sail  when  the  wind  suits. 

"  The  five-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fif- 
teen broad,  and  twenty-five  tons  burden.  It 
is  90  called,  though  navigated  by  six  men  and 
a  boy ;  because  one  of  the  men  is  hired  to 
cook,  and  does  not  share  in  the  profits  with 
the  other  five. — All  our  able  fishermen  go  in 
these  boats  to  the  herring  fishery  at  Yarmouth, 
ihe  latter  end  of  September,  and  return  about 
the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are  then 
laid  up  until  the  beginning  of  Lent,  at  which 
time  they  go  off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
Dogger,  and  other  places,  to  fish  for  turbot, 
cod,  ling,  skate,  &c.  Tliay  always  take  two 
cobles  on  board,  and  when  they  come  upon 
their  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the 
cobles,  and  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
do  who  go  from  the  shore  in  a  coble  ;  with 
this  difierence  only,  that  here  each  man  is 
provided  with  double  the  quantity  of  lines, 
and,  instead  of  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide 
in  the  coble,  return  to  the  boat,  and  bait  their 
other  lines  ;  thus  hauling  one  set,  and  shoot, 
ing  another,  every  turn  of  tide.  They  com- 
monly run  into  the  harbour  twice  a.. week,  to 
deliver  their  fish.  The  five-men-boat  is 
decked  at  each  end,  but  open  in  the  middle, 
and  has  two  long  sails. 

"  The  best  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  is  fresh 
herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  proper  size:  and 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  taken  there  at  any  time  in 
the  winter,  and  all  the  spring,  whenever  the 
fishermen  put  down  some  nets  for  that  pur- 
pose: the  five-men  boats  always  take  jome 
nets  for  that  end.  Next  to  herrings  are  the 
lesser  lampreys,  which  come  all  winter  by 
land-carriage  from  Tadcaster.  The  next  baits 
in  esteem  arc  small  haddocks  cut  in  pieces, 
land-worms,  muscles,  and  limpets ;  and,  lastly. 


when  none  of  these  can  be  found,  they  use 
bullock's  liver.  The  hooks  used  there  are 
much  smaller  than  those  employed  at  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  larger  fish  will  take  a  living  small 
one  upon  the  hook,  sooner  than  any  bait  that 
can  be  put  on ;  therefore  they  use  such  os  the 
fish  can  swallow.  The  hooks  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  in  the  shank  ;  and  near  an 
inch  wide  between  the  shank  and  the  point. 
The  line  is  made  of  small  cording,  and  is 
always  tanned  before  it  is  used.  All  the  rays 
and  turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their 
choice  of  baits :  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  had. 
dock  has  been  twelve  hours  out  of  the  sea,  and 
then  used  as  a  bait,  they  will  not  touch  it" 

Such  is  the  manner  of  fishing  for  those  fish 
that  usually  keep  near  the  bottom  on  the 
coasts  of  England ;  and  Duhamel  observes, 
that  the  best  weather  for  succeeding,  is  a  half- 
calm,  when  the  waves  are  just  curled  with  a 
silent  breeze. 

But  this  extent  of  line,  which  runs,  as  we 
have  seen,  three  miles  along  the  bottom,  is 
nothing  to  what  the  Italians  throw  out  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  fishing  is  carried  on 
in  a  tartan,  which  is  a  vessel  much  larger 
than  ours ;  and  they  bait  a  line  of  no  less  than 
twenty  miles  long,  with  above  ten  or  twelvo 
thousand  hooks.  This  line  is  called  the  ;>ara. 
sina :  and  the  fishing  goes  by  that  of  the  pie* 
laffo:  This  line  is  not  regularly  drawn  every 
six  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains  for  some 
time  in  the  sea,  and  it  requires  the  space  of 
twenty- four  hours  to  take  it  up.  By  this  ap. 
paratus  they  take  rays,  sharks,  and  other  fish ; 
some  of  which  are  above  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  When  they  have  caught  any  of  this 
magnitude,  they  strike  them  through  with  a 
harpoon  to  bring  them  onboard,  and  kill  them 
as  fast  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fish  is  obviously 
fatiguing,  and  dangerous;  but  the  value  of 
the  capture  generally  repays  the  pains.  The 
skate  and  the  thomback  are  very  good  food, 
and  their  size,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to 
two  hundred  weight,  very  well  rewards  the 
trouble  of  fishing  for  them.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  lines  are  visited  by  very  un- 
welcome intruders;  by  the  rough  ray,  the  fircr 
flare,  or  the  torpedo.  To  all  these  &)e  fisher- 
men have  the  most  mortal  antipathy;  and, 
when  discovered,  shudder  at  the  sight:  how* 
ever,  they  are  not  always  so  much  upon  their 
guard,  but  that  they  sometimes  feel  the  difier- 
ent  resentments  of  this  angry  tribe :  and,  in- 
stead of  a  prize,  find  they  have  caught  a  vin. 
dictive  enemy.  When  such  is  the  case,  they 
take  care  to  throw  them  back  into  the  sea  with 
the  swiftest  expedition. 

The  rough  ray  inflicts  but  slight  wounds 
with  the  prickles  with  which  its  whole  body 
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U  furnished.  To  the  ignorant  *it  seems  hann- 
less,  and  a  man  would  at  6rst  sight  venture  to 
take  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  apprehension ; 
but  he  soon  finds,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
part  of  its  body  that  is  not  armed  with  spines ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  of  seizing  the  animal 
but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harmless,  when  com- 
pared to  the  fire-fiare,  which  seems  to  be  the 
dread  of  even  the  boldest  and  most  exper- 
ienced fishermen.'     The  weapon  with  which 

1  The  Rays  or  Skate,  as  they  are  popularly  railed, 
are  remarkable  for  the  rbomboidal  form  and  coiuequeiit 
breadth  of  their  bodies,  contrasted  with  their  long  narrow 
tails,  frequently  funiished  with  two  and  sometimes  three 
small  fins,  and  mostly  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of 
sharp  spines  along  the  whole  length.  The  whole  body  is 
very  much  depressed  ;  the  great  breadth  of  it  is  produced 
by  the  expansion  of  what  are  considered  as  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  side  of  the  fish.  The  Skate  may  almost 
be  considered  as  having  no  true  head  or  neck,  the  sides 
of  both  being  included  and  thus  protected  by  the  ex- 
panded anterior  margin  of  each  pectoral  fin.  The  nos. 
trils,  mouth,  branchial  and  anal  apertures,  are  on  the 
under  surface;  the  eyes  and  temporal  orlfires  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  body  varies 
considerably,  and  will  be  referred  to  when  describing  the 
different  species.  From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  My, 
admirably  adapted  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
Um  skate  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  Flatfish 
than  any  species  of  the  Pleuronectida.  1'heir  mode  of 
progression  is  not  very  easily  described  :  It  is,  when  they 
lire  not  alarmed,  performed  with  a  slight  motion  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  something  between  a  slide  and  a  swim. 
I  once  heard  a  North-country  fisherman  call  it  sludder- 
ing.  When  a  skate  makes  the  best  of  its  way  either  to 
gbin  a  prize  in  the  matter  of  food,  or  to  escape  an  enemy, 
great  muscular  exertion  is  evident.  The  mode  of  de. 
fending  itself,  as  described  by  Mr  Couch,  is  very  eflect^ 
ual :  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  base  of  the  tail  are 
bent  upwards  toward  each  other ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  being  then  concave,  the  tail  is  lashed  about  in 
all  directions  over  it  and  the  rows  of  sharp  spines  fre. 
qnently  inflict  severe  wounds. 

Eight  species  of  true  Rays  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
this  country,  four  of  which  have  the  snout  more  or  less 
elongated  and  sharp,  and  four  have  blunt  noses,  two  of 
the  latter  being  furnished  witli  numerous  sharp  spines  on 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  skate,  as 
food,  are  held  in  very  diflerent  degrees  of  estimation  in 
difi'erent  places.  In  London,  paitlculariy,  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  delicate 
and  well.flavoured  ;  but  on  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
though  caught  In  considerable  numi>ers,  both  by  lines 
and  nets,  the  flesh  is  seldom  devoted  to  any  purpose  be- 
yond  that  of  baiting  pots  for  catching  crabs  and  lobsters. 
akate  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during  au. 
lumn  and  winter.  In  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  they  are  usually  maturing  eggs  or  young,  and 
their  flesh  is  then  soft  and  woolly. 

The  Long  Noted  Skate  Is  immediately  distinguished 
firom  any  other  skate  found  on  the  British  coast,  not  only 
by  the  great  length  of  the  nose,  but  also  by  the  distance 
between  Its  most  extreme  point  and  the  transverse  line 
of  the  mouth  ;  characters  particularly  observable  in  com- 
parison with  the  species  next  in  order,  with  which  it 
most  assimilates  in  colour.  The  snout  is  very  much 
produced,  narrow  and  sharp,  slender  as  far  as  the  eyes, 
from  whence  the  body  dilates  gradually  to  its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  beliind  the  centre;  the  whole  length 


nature  has  armed  this  animal,  which  grows 
from  the  tail,  and  which  we  described  ai 
barbed,  and  five  inches  long,  hath  been  an 
instrument  of  tenor  to  the  ancient  fishermen 


of  the  body  and  tail  one-third  longer  than  the  wtiitb. 
On  the  upper  surface  the  body  Is  slightly  roughened,  and 
of  a  light  lead  colour  ;  the  tall  rather  more  rough,  witk 
a  row  of  large  crooked  spines  on  each  side  of  the  centni 
line,  and  this  species  is  observed  never  to  have  more  v 
leas  than  these  two  lateral  rows;  the  small  fins  en  tbe 
tall  not  far  removed  from  each  other,  the  second  abont 
its  own  length  firom  the  end  The  under  surface  b  i 
dirty  grayUh  white,  marked  with  dusky  specks  like  the 
true  skate,  but  the  body  is  thinner  in  substance  tbo 
either  that  or  the  shai|>-nosed  skate:  the  nostrils  an 
lobed  ;  the  mouth  narrow  ;  the  teeth  in  old  males  ibarp, 
with  frequently  nine  or  ten  spines  above  the  eyes;  «n 
the  snout  two  rows  of  minute  tubercular  spines ;  behind 
the  head  seven  or  eight  spines  ranged  in  a  line  along  tiw 
dorsal  ridge  ;  towards  the  outer  upper  edge  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  on  each  side  are  the  usual  rows  of  sharp  hmked 
spines,  and  close  to  the  tail  the  long  pendant  clasperL  Bf 
some  of  the  West-country  fishermen  this  species  is  called 
the  Dun  Cow:  it  attains  considerable  size,  and  b  said  to 
feed  on  sand-eels  and  sand-launce.  According  to  Mr 
Couch,  it  frequents  deep  water,  and  is  not  caught  through 
the  winter:  fishermen  state  that  it  is  exceedingly  vMrnt 
when  hooked.  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  skate  brought  to  market  are  taken  b 
tiie  trawlaets^ 

The  Sfto*— called  in  Scotland  Blms  Skatt,  and  Onj 
Skate,  This  species,  which  is  frequently  called  thi 
TViie  SiaU  to  distinguish  it  from   the   thomback  and 


< 
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homelyn,  wlilcb  are  also  popularly  called  skate,  fs  not  so 
commonly  taken  as  either,  but  is  still  better  than  either 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  appears  to  be  found  among  tht 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  where  It  is  called 
blue  skate  and  gray  skate.  From  thence  southward  as 
far  as  Kent,  and  again  westward  to  Cornwall,  it  is  footid 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast.  In  Ireland,  the  skate  b 
taken  from  Cork  up  the  east  coast  to  Antrim,  and  frsn 
thence  northward  and  westward  to  Londonderry  siid 
Donegal.  At  Lyme  Regis,  on  account  of  its  dusky  gnj 
colour,  it  is  called  the  tinker. 

hi  this  species  both  sexes  when  adult  have  sharp  teeth, 
the  points  beginning  to  elongate  by  the  time  the  body  of 
the  fish  has  atUined  the  breadth  of  twelve  or  fowteeo 
Inches.  The  females  are  generally  called  maids ;  sud 
fishermen  distinguish  the  females  of  the  tlu%e  species  o( 
most  frequent  occurrence  by  the  names  of  skate  maid, 
thomback  maid,  and  homelyn  maid, — frequently  calling 
the  old  male  of  the  skate  with  his  two  long  appendages  the 
three-Uiled  skate.  In  each  of  these  species  the  feniilfl> 
are  observed  to  be  much  more  numerous  as  well  as  larger 
than  the  males.     Pennant  mentions  having  seen  a  skate 
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as  well  as  the  modem  :  and  they  have  deliv- 
ered many  tremendous  fables  of  its  astonish- 
ing effects.  Pliny»  ^lian,  and  Oppian,  have 
supplied  it  with  a  venom  that  affects  even  the 
inanimate  creation :  trees  that  are  struek  by 


th»t  weighed  two  hundred  pounds:  it  it  very  voracious, 
and  Mr  Couch  has  known  five  diflerent  species  of  fish, 
besides  Crustacea,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  single 
Individaal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  skate 
produces  its  young  later  in  the  season  than  either  the 
tliomback  or  the  homelyn. 

The  breadth  of  the  body  Is  to  its  length  nearly  as  four 
to  three  ;  the  form  of  the  nose  conical:  the  lines  from 
the  extreme  lateral  angle  of  each  pectoral  fin  being 
nearly  straight,  similar  lines  taken  in  a  direction  back, 
ward  to  a  point  on  the  tail  two  inches  below  the  end  of 
the  ventral  fins,  would  form  a  true  rhomb:  the  eyes  are 
•lightly  elevated  above  the  line  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body,  with  a  short,  hard  tubercle  li>  the  front  of  each, 
and  a  second  on  the  inner  side  of  each  ;  the  irides  yel- 
low; the  temporal  orifices  valvular,  and  placed  close 
behind  :  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  body  without  spinet  till 
near  the  origin  of  tlie  ventral  fins ;  then  commence  a 
single  row  on  the  centre,  reaching  along  the  tail  as  far  as 
the  first  of  the  two  small  fins,  all  the  points  of  the  spines 
directed  backwards  ;  one  spine  between  the  two  small 
dorsal  fins.  On  the  sides  of  Uie  tail  of  a  female  of  small 
siae  there  were  no  lateral  spines  ;  but  in  a  young  male 
of  the  same  sixe,  there  were  several  lateral  rolnes  on 
each  side,  the  points  of  which  were  directed  forwards, 
and  are  in  tliat  respect  characteristic  of  this  species.  The 
rolour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  tail  grayish 
brown  ;  the  margins  anterior  to  the  angles  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  tinged  with  reddish  brown  ;  those  behind  the 
angles  brownish  black,  darker  than  the  body:  the  colour 
on  the  under  surface  is  sooty  white,  with  dark  lines  in 
▼arioos  directions,  and  numerous  blue  specks  with  small 
rharp  poioti  disposed  among  them  over  the  surface.  The 
nostrils  are  valvular,  half  the  width  of  the  mouth  in  ad- 
Vance  of  each  of  its  angles ;  the  mouth  rather  wide ;  the 
teeth  in  this  species  are  sharp  in  both  sexes  when  adult, 
the  inner  angles  of  the  central  teeth  beginning  to  elon. 
gate  in  specimens  when  they  are  about  twelve  Indies  in 
breadth  across  the  body. 

The  Skarp-Noted  Ray. — ^This  species,  says  Mr  Couch, 
"  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  sharp  snout,  by  the 
waved  line  of  the  margin  of  the  body  from  the  snout  to 
the  extremity  of  the  expansion,  and  by  its  pure  white 
colour  on  the  lower  surface.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  rays ;  for  though  in  length  and  breadth  it  may 
not  exceed  the  common  skate,  its  superior  thickness 
renders  it  heavier." 

Colonel  Montagu,  in  the  Wemerian  Memoirs,  says, 
by  way  ^  further  distinction,  the  snout  in  this  species 
Is  slender,  the  lateral  margins  in  a  moderately-sized  fish 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  dther  for  three  or  four 
inches  at  the  extremity.  The  skin  is  smooth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spines  on  the  upper  surface,  pecu. 
liar  to  the  males,  the  colour  a  plain  brown  without  spots 
or  lines,  and  never  so  dark  as  the  skate  last  described, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  The  teeth  of 
the  males,  according  to  a  specimen  of  ihe  mouth  very 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr  Couch,  are  longer,  more  pointed, 
and  sharper  than  those  of  any  other  species  i  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  The  tail  Is  af  med  with  three 
rows  of  spines.  Mr  Cmich  states  that  the  smaller-sised 
specimens  are  taken  throughout  the  year;  but  those  which 
are  larger  keep  In  deep  waters,  and  are  only  taken  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  French  are  great  consumers  of 
»kate,  and  this  species  Is  their  favourite  fish :  their  boats 
rome  to  Plymouth  during  Lent  to  purchase  skate,  which 
they  prrserve  fresh  and  moist  during  the  nm  back  to  their 
own  coast   by  keeping  them  coveted  with  wet  sand. 


it  instantly  Ibse  their  verdure,  and  rocks 
themselves  are  incapable  of  resisting  the 
potent  poison.  The  enchantress  Circe  armed 
her  son  with  a  spear  headed  with  the  spine 
ef  the  trygon,  as  the  most  irresistible  wea- 
pon  she  could  furnish  him  with ;  a  weapon 
that  soon  after  was  to  be  the  death  of  his  own 
father. 

*'  That  spears  and  dartsy"  says  Mr  Pennant, 
''  might  in  very  early  times  have  been  headed 
with  this  bone  instead  of  iron,  we  have  no 
doubt  The  Americans  bead  their  arrows 
with  the  bones  of  fishes  to  this  day ;  and, 
from  their  hardness  and  sharpness,  they  are 
no  contemptible  weapons.  But  that  this 
spine  is  possessed  of  those  venomous  qualities 
ascribed  to  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  doubt ; 
though  some  men  of  high  reputation,  and  the 
whole  body  of  fishermen,  contend  for  its  ven- 
omous  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  weapon  of 
offence  belonging  to  this  animal,  and  capable, 
from  its  barbs,  ef  inflicting  a  very  terrible 
wound,  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms ; 
but  it  cannot  be  possessed  of  any  poison,  as 
the  ^ine  has  no  sheath  to  preserve  the  sup- 


This  species  is  the  white  skate  of  the  Orkneys,  and  of 
Scotland  generally ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  Thomback.—1!\Mt  thomback  exhibits  yztj  marked 
distinguishing  characters,  and  being  also  a  very  com. 
mon  fish,  Is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  species  of  rays. 


— a  term  which  Mr  Couch  considers  to  be  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  •  Reho,'  which  means  'rough,'  and  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  thomback,  which,  on  the 
Cornish  coasts,  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  the  ray. 
The  thomback  Is  also  taken  commonly  both  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  the  good  quality  of  the 
flesh  of  this  fish,  and  the  immense  quantity  taken  every 
year,  the  thomback,  and  its  female,  the  maid,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  species.  Mr  Couch  says  that 
the  flesh  takes  salt  well,  and  in  this  preserved  sUte 
aflbrds  the  poor  fishermen  and  tlieir  families  many  whole- 
some meals  when  stormy  weather  prevents  them  ohtain- 
ing  fresh  supplies.  The  thomback  is  taken  in  the  great- 
est abundance  during  spring  and  summer,  because  the 
fish  then  frequent  sandy  bottoms  in  shallower  water  and 
nearer  the  shore  than  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  eggs ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  thomback  at  this  season 
is  not,  as  liefore  noticed,  so  firm  as  In  autumn  and  winter. 
It  is  in  th«  best  condition  for  table  about  November. 
Their  food  Ss  various  other  fish,  particularlv  flatfish, 
testaceous  mollusca,  and  crustacean— Farrrtf^r  BritUh 
Fukes,  roL  II. 
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posed  venom  on  its  surface ;  and  the  animal 
has  no  gland  that  separates  the  noxious  fluid ; 
besides,  all  those  animals  that  are  furnished 
with  envenomed  fangs  or  stings,  seem  to  have 
them  strongly  connected  with  their  safety  and 
existence ;  they  never  part  with  them  ;  there  is 
an  apparatus  of  poison  prepared  in  the  body 
to  accompany  their  exertions;  and  when  the 
fangs  or  stings  are  taken  away,  the  animal 
languishes  and  dies.  But  it  b  otherwise  with 
the  spine  of  the  fire  flare ;  it  is  fixed  to  the 
taily  as  a  quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a  fowl,  and  is 
annually  shed  in  the  same  manner :  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  creature  s  defence,  but  it  is 
no  way  necessary  for  its  existence.  The 
wound  inflicted  by  an  animal's  tail,  has  some* 
thing  terrible  in  the  idea,  and  may  from 
thence  alone  be  supposed  to  be  fatal.  From 
hence  terror  might  have  added  poison  to  the 
pain,  and  called  up  imagined  dangers;  the 
Negroes  universally  believe  that  the  sting  is 
poisonous ;  but  they  never  die  of  the  wound  ; 
for  by  opening  the  fish,  and  laying  it  on  the 
part  injured,  it  effects  a  speedy  cure.  The 
slightness  of  the  remedy  proves  the  innocence 
of  the  wound.' 

The  Torpedo  (see  Plate  XXI.  Gg.  10.)  is 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formidable 
and  well  known  with  the  former;  but  the 
manner  of  its  operating  is  to  this  hour  a  mystery 
to  mankind.'  The  body  of  this  fish  is  almost 
circular,  and  thicker  than  others  of  the  ray 
kind  ;  the  skin  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  marked,  as  all  the  kind,  with  large 
annular  spots;  the  eyes  very  small;  the  tail 
tapering  to  a  point ;  and  the  weight  of  the  fish 
from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi  found 
one  twenty.four  pounds  weight.  To  all  out- 
ward appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no  ex- 
traordinary powers;  it  has  no  muscles  formed 
for  particularly  great  exertions ;  no  internal 
conformation  perceptibly  differing  from  the 
rest  of  its  kind ;  yet  such  is  that  unaccount- 
able power  it  possesses,  that,  the  instant  it  is 
touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand  and  arm, 
but  sometimes  also  the  whole  body.  The 
shock  received,  by  all  accounts,  most  resembles 
the  stroke  of  an  electrical  machine;  sudden, 
tingling,  and  painful.  «« The  instant,"  says 
Kempfer,  **  I  touched  it  with  my  hand,  I 
felt  a  terrible  numbness  in  my  arm,  and 
as  far  up  as  the  shoulder.  Even  if  one 
treads  upon  it  with  the  shoe  on,  it  affects  not 
only  the  leg,  but  the  whole  thigh  upwards. 

*  The  account  of  the  venomoui  properties  of  this 
spine,  as  well  as  that  it  is  shed  amiually,  appears  to  he 
altogether  ^ulous.  It  is  probable  that,  by  its  great 
itrength,  it  may  be  able  to  inflict  a  painfully  lacerated 
%«ound. 

•The  Torpedo  Ray  is  rare  on  the  British  coast. 
Two  or  three  species  inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


Those  who  touch  it  with  the  foot,  are  aeixed 
with  a  stronger  palpitation  than  even  those 
who  touch  it  with  the  hand. — This  numbness 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  which  we  feel 
when  a  nerve  is  a  long  time  pressed,  and  the 
foot  is  said  to  be  asleep  ;  it  rather  appears  like 
a  sudden  vapour,  which  passing  through  the 
pores  in  an  instant,  penetrates  to  the  very 
springs  of  life,  from  whence  it  diffuses  itself 
over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain. 
The  nerves  are  so  affected,  that  the  person 
struck  hnagines  all  the  bones  of  his  body,  and 
partieularly  those  of  the  limb  that  received 
the  blow,  are  driven  out  of  joint  All  tliis  is 
accompanied  with  a  universal  tremor,  a  sick, 
ness  of  the  stomach,  a  general  convulsion,  and 
a  total  suspension  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
In  short,"  continues  Kempfer,  "  such  is  the 
pain,  that  all  the  force  of  our  promises  and 
authority  could  not  prevail  upon  a  seaman  to 
undergo  the  shock  a  second  time.  A  negro,  in. 
deed,  that  was  standing  by,  readily  undertook 
to  touch  the  torpedo,  and  was  seen  to  handle  it 
without  feeling  any  of  its  effects.  He  informed 
us,  that  his  whole  secret  consisted  in  keeping  in 
his  breath  ;  and  we  found,  upon  trial,  that  this 
method  answered  with  ourselves.  When  we 
held  in  our  breath,  the  torpedo  was  harmless; 
but  when  we  breathed  ever  so  little,  its  effi- 
cacy took  place." 

iCempfer  has  very  well  described  the  efiects 
of  this  animal's  shock  ;  but  succeeding  exper> 
ience  has  abundantly  convinced  us,  that  hold- 
ing  in  the  breath  no  way  guards  against  its 
violence.  Those,  therefore,  who  depending 
on  that  receipt,  should  play  with  a  torpedo, 
would  soon  find  themselves  painfully  ande« 
ceived  :  not  but  that  this  fish  may  be  nnany 
times  touched  with  perfect  security  ;  for  it  is 
not  upon  every  occasion  that  it  exerts  its  po- 
tency. Reaumur,  who  made  several  trials 
upon  this  animal,  has  at  least  convinced  the 
world  that  it  is  not  necessarily,  but  by  an  ef- 
fort, that  the  torpedo  numbs  the  hand  of  him 
that  touches  it  He  tried  several  times,  and 
could  easily  tell  when  the  fish  intended  the 
stroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to  continue 
harmless.  Always  before  the  fish  intended 
the  stroke,  it  flattened  the  back,  raised  the 
head  and  the  tail,  and  then,  by  a  violent  con. 
traction  in  the  opposite  direction,  struck  with 
its  back  against  the  pressing  finger  ;  and  the 
body,  which  before  was  fiat  became  humped 
and  round. 

But  we  must  not  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that 
the  whole  effect  of  this  animal's  exertion  arises 
from  the  greatness  of  the  blow  which  the 
fingers  receive  at  the  instant  they  are  struck. 
We  will,  with  him,  allow  the  stroke  is  very 
powerful,  equal  to  that  of  a  musquet-ball,  since 
he  will  have  it  so  ;  but  it  is  y^ty  well  known, 
that  a  blow,  though  never  so  great,  on  the 
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points  of  the  lingers,  diffuses  no  numbness 
over  the  whole  body  :  such  a  blow  might  break 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  indeed, but  would  hardly 
numb  the  shoulder.  Those  blows  that  numb, 
must  be  applied  immediately  to  some  great 
and  leading  nervo,  or  to  a  laree  surface  of  the 
body  ;  a  powerful  stroke  applied  to  the  points 
of  the  fingers  will  be  excessively  painful  in- 
deed, biit  the  numbness  will  not  reach  beyond 
the  fingers  themselves.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  another  cause  producing  the  powerful 
clTects  wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  ascribed  it  to  a  tremulous 
motion  which  this  animal  b  found  to  possess, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  horse's  skin, 
when  stung  by  a  fly.  This  operating  under 
the  touch  with  an  amazing  quickness  of  vibra- 
tion, they  suppose  produces  the  uneasy  sensa- 
ti on  described  above  ;  something  similar  to 
what  we  feel  when  we  rub  plush  cloth  against 
the  grain.  But  the  cause  is  quite  dispropor. 
tioned  to  the  effect ;  and  so  much  beyond  our 
experience,  that  this  solution  is  as  difficult  as 
the  wonder  we  want  to  explain. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be, 
that  the  shock  proceeds  from  an  animal  elec- 
tricity,  which  this  fish  has  some  hidden  power 
of  storing  up,  and  producing  on  its  most 
urgent  occasions.  The  shocks  are  entirely 
similar ;  the  duration  of  the  pain  is  the  same  ; 
bat  how  the  animal  contrives  to  renew  the 
charge,  how  it  is  prevented  from  evaporating 
on  contiguous  objects,  how  it  is  originally 
procured,  these  are  difficulties  that  time  alone 
can  elucidate. 

But  to  know  even  the  effects  is  wisdom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  powers  of  this  animal 
seem  to  decline  with  its  vigour;  for  as  its 
strength  ceases,  the  force  of  the  shock  seems 
to  diminish  ;  till,  at  last,  when  the  fish  is  dead, 
the  whole  power  is  destroyed,  and  it  may  be 
handled  or  eaten  with  perfect  security :  on  the 
contrary,  when  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  its  force  is  very  great,  and  not  only  affects 
the  hand,  but  if  even  touched  with  a  stick,  the 
person  finds  himself  sometimes  affected.  This 
power,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
degree  that  some  would  have  us  believe  ;  as 
reaching  the  fisherman  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
or  numbing  fishes  in  the  same  pond.  Godig. 
nus,  in  his  History  of  Abyssinia,  carries  this 
quality  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess ;  he  tells 
us  of  one  of  these  that  was  put  into  a  basket 
among  a  number  of  dead  fishes,  and  that  the 
next  morning  the  people,  to  their  utter  as- 
tonishment, perceived  that  the  torpedo  had 
actually  numbed  the  dead  fishes  into  life 
«gain  ! ' 

>  Tba  Oymnotus,  or  EUctric  EeU — The  gymnot!,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  reeemble  l&rge  water  serpents,  io. 
habit  several  streams  of  South  America,  aiid  abound  also 


To  conclude,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  female  torpedo  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  male.  Lorenzini,  who  has  made 
several  experiments  upon  this  animal,  seems 


in  the  OnK>noko,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Meta,  but  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
these  large  rivers,  prevent  their  being  caught  by  the 
Indians.  Thej  see  these  fish  leas  frequently  than  they 
feel  electric  shocks  from  them,  when  swimming  or 
bathing  in  the  river.  To  catch  the  gynmoU  with  nets 
is  very  difficult,  oti  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of  the 
fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  like  serpents. 
Roots  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  water  to  intoxicate 
or  benumb  these  animals,  but  we  woukl  not  employ 
these  means,  as  they  would  have  enfeebled  the  gymnoti : 
the  Indians,  therefore,  told  us,  that  they  would  '*  fish 
with  horses."  We  found  it  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  manner  of  fishing ;  but  we  soon  saw 
our  guides  return  from  the  savannah,  which  they  had 
been  scouring  for  wild  horses  and  mules.  They  brought 
about  thirty  with  them,  which  they  forced  to  enter  the 
pool. 

The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses',  hoofs, 
makes  the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to 
combat;  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A 
contest  between  animals  of  so  diflerent  an  organisation, 
furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians,  pro- 
vided with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround 
the  pool  closely ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the  surfare 
of  the  water.  By  their  wiki  cries,  and  the  length  of 
their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away, 
and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunn«td 
by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  dis- 
charge of  their  electric  power,  and  during  a  long  time 
they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink  be- 
neath the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they 
receive  from  all  sides,  and  stunned  by  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the  water. 
Others  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and  haggard  eyes,  ex- 
pressing anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They 
are  driven  bsck  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the 
water;  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active 
vigilance  of  the  fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore, 
stumbling  at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the 
sand,  exhausted  with  &tigue,  and  tlieir  limbs  benumbed 
by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  two  horses  were  drowned.  The  eel  being  five 
feet  long,  an^  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the 
horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  iU 
electric  organ.  The  horses  are  probably  only  stunned, 
not  killed,  but  they  are  drowned  from  the  impossibility 
of  rising,  amid  the  prolonged  struggles  between  the  other 
horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doubt,  that  the  fishing  would  terminate 
by  killing,  successively,  all  the  animals  engaged,  but,  by 
degrees,  the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  contest  dimin- 
ished, and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  The  mules 
and  horses  appeared  less  frightened;  their  manes  no 
longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  expressed  less  dread.  Tiie 
gymnoti,  which  require  a  long  rest  and  abundant  nour- 
ishment to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  galvanic  force, 
approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  are 
taken  by  means  of  smsll  harpoons,  &stened  to  king 
cords. 

The  gymnotus  is  Uie  largest  of  electrical  fishes ;  I 
measured  some  that  were  fitmi  five  to  five  feet  three 
indies  long,  and  the  Indians  assert  that  they  have  seen 
still  longer.  We  found  that  a  fish  of  three  feet  ten  inches 
long  weighed  twelve  pounds;  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  body  was  three  inches  Ave  lin^    The  gymuotf 
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convinced  that  its  power  wholly  resides  in  two 
thin  muscles  that  cover  a  part  of  the  back« 
These  he  calls  the  trembling  fibres ;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  animal  may  be  toached  with 
safety  in  any  olher  part.  It  is  now  known 
also  that  there  are  more  fish,  than  this  of  the 
ray  kind,  possessed  of  the  numbing  quality, 
which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the  tor- 
pedo. These  are  described  by  Atkins  and 
Moore,  and  found  in  great  abundance  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  shaped  like  a 
mackarel,  except  that  the  bead  is  much  larger; 
the  e£fects  of  these  seem  also  to  differ  in  some 
respects.  Moore  talks  of  keeping  his  hand 
upon  the  animal ;  which  in  the  ray  torpedo  it 
is  actually  impossible  to  do.  '*  There  was  no 
man  in  the  company,"  says  he,  *^  that  could 
bear  to  keep  his  hand  on  this  animal  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  minute,  it  gave  him  so 
great  pain  ;  but  upon  taking  the  hand  away, 
the  numbness  went  off,  and  all  was  well  again. 
This  numbing  quality  continued  in  this  tor- 
pedo even  after  it  was  dead  ;  and  the  very 
skin  was  still  possessed  of  its  extraordinary 
power  till  it  became  dry."  Condamine  in- 
forms us  of  a  fish  possessed  of  the  powers  of 
the  torpedo,  of  a  shape  very  different  from  the 

of  Cuio  de  Bera  are  of  a  fine  oliTe-greeo ;  the  under 
part  of  the  head  is  yellow,  mingled  with  red.  Along 
the  beck  are  t^ro  rows  of  small  yellow  spots,  from  which 
exudes  a  slimy  matter  that  spreads  OTer  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  which,  as  Volta  has  proved,  conducts  elec- 
tricity twenty  or  thirty  times  better  than  pure  water. 
It  is,  in  general,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  electri. 
cal  fish  yet  discovered  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  world, 
is  covered  with  scales. 

The  gymnoti,  which  are  objects  of  the  most  lively 
interest  to  the  philosopher  of  Europe,  are  dreaded  and 
detested  by  the  natives.  Their  flesh  furnishes  pretty 
good  food,  but  the  electric  organ  fills  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  and  this  being  slimy  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  is  carefully  separated  from  the  rest.  The  presence 
of  the  gymnoti  is  also  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  want  of  fish  in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  the  Llanos, 
where  they  kill  many  more  fish  than  they  devour.  The 
Indians  told  us,  that  when  they  take  young  alligators 
and  gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  very  strong  nets,  the 
latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound,  be- 
cause they  disable  the  young  alligators  before  they  are 
attacked  by  them.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
dread  the  gymnoti;  lizards,  tortoises,  and  frogs,  seek 
the  pools,  where  they  are  secure  from  their  action.  It 
became  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  a  road  near 
Uritucu,  because  these  electrical  eels  were  so  numerous 
it.  one  river,  that  they  evenryear  killed  a  great  number 
of  mules  of  burden  as  they  forded  the  river. 

It  would  be  temerity  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  first 
shocks  of  a  very  large  and  strongly  irritated  gymnotus. 
If  by  chance  you  receive  a  stroke  before  the  fish  is 
wounded,  or  wearied  by  a  long  pursuit,  the  pain  and 
numbness  are  so  violent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  feeling  they  excite.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  having  ever  received  from  the  discharge  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  a  more  dreadful  shocJc,  than  that  which 
1  experienced  by  imprudently  placing  both  my  feet  on  a 
gymnotus  Just  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  was  afTected 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and 
in  almost  every  joint— /r«fm&oW#  Penomti  Narrative, 


fonner,  and  every  way  resembling  a  lamprey. 
This  animal,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or  even 
with  a  stick,  instantlv  benumbs  the  hand  and 
arm  to  the  very  shoulder ;  and  sometimet  the 
man  falls  down  under  the  blow.  These  ani- 
mals, therefore,  must  affect  the  nervous  tys. 
tern  in  a  different  manner  from  the  foraer, 
both  with  respect  to  the  manner  and  the  in. 
tentioR ;  but  how  this  effect  is  wrought,  w« 
must  be  content  to  dismiss  in  obscurity. 


CHAP.  IV, 

OF  THE  LAMFSET,  AND  ITS  AFFIMITIES.' 

Tasas  is  a  ^)ecies  of  the  Lamprey  served 
up  as  a  great  delicacy  among  the  niodeni 


The  governor  at  New  Amsterdam  has  a  largs  dec 
trie  eel,  which  he  has  kept  for  saveral  yean  in  a  tab, 
made  for  that  purpose,  placed  under  a  tntiall  died  eeir 
to  the  house.  This  fish  poMOssea  strong  atectrieai  ftmm, 
and  often  causes  scenes  of  diversion  among  tlia  saidien 
and  sailors,  who  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  to 
qualities,  and  believe  it  to  be  in  league  with  some  evil 
spirit.  Two  sailors,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ff 
pNsrties  of  the  animal,  were  one  day  told  to  f«tch  an  ed, 
which  was  lying  in  the  tub  in  the  yard,  and  give  ft  Cfct 
cook  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  Is  a  strong  fish,  of  sevea  sr 
eight  pounds  weight,  and  gives  a  severe  shock  en  befai{ 
touched,  particularly  if  at  all  irritated  or  enraged.  Tie 
sailors  had  no  sooner  reached  Che  shed,  than  one  ^tf  Ihea 
plunged  his  hand  to  the  belten  of  the  tub  to  soUs  Ihi 
eel ;  when  he  received  a  Mow  which  benumbed  Ua  whds 
arm  :  without  knowing  what  It  was,  he  started  (ran  ft* 
tub,  shaking  his  fingers,  and  holding  his  elbow  with  kii 
other  hand,  crying  out,  *'  I  say.  Jack,  what  a  thnaip  be 
fetched  me  with  his  tail !"  His  meBmate,  laaghingat 
**  such  a  foolish  notion,"  next  put  down  his  band  is 
reach  out  the  eel,  but  reoeiving  a  similar  shock*  he  sns^ 
ped  his  fingers  likewise,  and  ran  ofT,  crying  out,  '*  W^, 
he  did  give  you  a  thump  I  He's  a  fighting  feOow :  hs 
has  fetched  me  a  broadside  too  1  Let's  both  have  a  haul 
at  him  together.  Jack  ;  then  we  shall  board  bis  sUppsiy 
carcass,  spite  of  his  nidder."  Accordingly  tbey  carb 
plunged  their  hands  into  the  tub,  and  seised  Ibe  fish, 
by  a  full  grasp  round  the  body.  This  was  rougher  tivat. 
ment  than  he  commonly  experienced,  and  he  rstaraed 
it  with  a  most  violent  shock,  which  soon  caused  them  to 
quit  their  hold.  For  a  moment  they  stood  agfasit.  Cba 
rubbing  their  arms,  holding  their  elbows,  and  abakhg 
their  fingers,  they  capered  about  with  pain  and  aaaaaa. 
ment,  swearing  that  their  arms  were  broken,  and  that 
it  was  the  devil  in  the  tub  in  the  shape  of  an  eel.  Tbsy 
now  perceived  that  it  was  not  a  simple  Uowwitt  tbs 
tail  which  they  had  felt  before;  nor  could  they  be  fn- 
vailed  upon  to  try  again  to  take  out  the  fish,  but  stela 
away,  rubbing  their  elbows,  and  abusing  **  the  trick  absnt 
the  cook  and  the  eel."— PinnftardV  2V«ter  «»  the  tTtd 
Indies. 

>  Lampreye^^Thse^  fishes  are,  in  reference  to  1h«r 
skeleton,  and  in  some  ether  respects,  the  lowest  In  tbs 
scale  of  organisation  among  ▼ertebimted  animals. 

The  lampreys,  like  the  sharks  and  raya,  have  no  swim- 
ming-bladder; and  being  also  without  pectoral  fins,  aie 
usually  seen  near  the  bottom.  To  save  themselvoB  from 
the  constant  muscular  exertion  wbirfa  is  necesavyto 
prevent  them  being  canied  along  by  the  cment  of  tbe 
water,  they  attach  themselves  by  the  mouth  to  st—es  er 
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Roouins,  very  diflferent  from  oura.  Whether 
theirs  be  the  maraena  of  the  ancients,  I  will 
uot  pretend  to  say ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not  The 
Roman  km  prey  agrees  with  the  ancient  hsh 
ill  being  kept  in  ponds,  and  considered  by  the 
luxurious  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

The  kmprey,  known  among  us,  is  differ, 
ently  estimated,  according  to  the  season  in 
which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has 
been  fed.  Those  that  leave  the  sea  to  deposit 
their  spawn  in  fresh  waters  are  the  best :  those 
that  are  entirely  bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that 
bare  never  been  at  sea,  are  considered  as 
much  inferior  to  the  former.  Those  that  are 
taken  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May, 
just  upon  their  leaving  the  sea,  are  reckoned 
▼ery  good ;  those  that  are  caught  alter  they 
have  cast  their  spawn,  are  found  to  be  flabby, 
and  of  little  value.  Those  caught  in  several 
of  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  the  people  will  not 
venture  to  touch  ;  those  of  the  English  Severn, 
are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  all  other 
fish  whatever. 

rockt,  and  were  io  consequence  called  PeiromyMon,  or 
SUNie-sucker ;  while  the  circular  form  of  the  mouth  in- 
duced the  name  of  Cychtiomett  or  Round-mouthed 
Pishes,  which  wat  bestowed  upoo  them  by  M.  DumeidU 

In  reference  to  the  resplntory  apparatus  in  the  species 
of  this  genus,  Mr  Owen  has  remaiked,  that  **  when  the 
lanprej  is  firmly  attached,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  te 
foreign  bodies  by  means  of  its  suctorial  mouth,  it  is  ob- 
▼iouB  that  no  water  can  pass  by  that  aperture  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  gills;  it  is  therefore  alternately  received 
and  expelled  by  the  external  apertures.  If  a  lamprey^ 
while  so  attached  to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  be  held  with 
one  aeries  of  apertures  out  of  the  water,  the  respiratory 
currsats  are  seen  to  enter  by  the  submerged  orifices, 
and,  after  traversing  the  corresponding  sacs  and  the 
plMTynx,  to  pass  throi^h  the  opposito  branchis,  and  to 
be  fordUy  ejected  therefrom  by  the  exposed  orifices. 
The  same  mode  of  respiration  must  take  place  in  the 
Mixioe,"  (a  species  of  this  Ounily  to  be  described  imme. 
diately)  ''while  iU  head  is  buried  in  Uie  flesh  of  iu  prey. 
The  qrdostomous  fishes  thus  present  an  obvious  affinity 
to  the  Cqtkakpodm,  inasmuch  as  tho  branchial  currents 
are  Independent  of  the  actions  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
deglutition." 

The  intestinal  canal  is  small,  and  extends  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  abdomen  to  the  anal  aperture  without  any 
eoovolution.  The  lampreys  are  oviparous,  spawning 
late  in  the  spring;  the  roe  escaping,  iu  both  sexes,  by  a 
small  membranous  iheath,  which  has  intomally  at  its 
baee  five  apertures,  one  leading  upward  to  the  intestine, 
one  to  each  kidney,  and  one  to  each  lateral  cavity  of  the 


The  Marine  Umprey,  (see  Plato  XXII.  fig.  6.) 
wUcfa  from  its  mottled  appearance  was  called  P,  $mte»» 
ibisiir,  by  Artodi,  has  a  very  extensive  geographical 
range.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
thence  northwards  in  moat  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  as  far 
as  Scandinavia,  during  the  spring.  Professor  Reinbardt 
includes  it  among  the  fishes  of  Iceland,  and  our  country^ 
nsan  Pennant  gives  it  a  place  in  his  AroUo  Zoology. 
Prom  a  description  and  figure  in  the  Natural  History. of 
the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith  of  Boston,  this 
fish  •ppcars  to  be  common  in  the  rivers  of  North  Amer« 
ka,  attaining  a  large  siae  in  those  of  the  more  southern 
state*,  Imt  not  exceeding  seventeen  or  twenty  inches  in 
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The  lamprey  much  resembles  an  eel  in  it8 
general  appearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  rather  a  clumsier  make.  It  differs  how- 
ever in  the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed 
rather  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nose.  It 
more  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  leech  than  an 
eel ;  and  the  animal  has  a  hole  on  the  top  of 
the  head  through  which  it  spouU  water,  as  in 
the  cetaceous  kind.  There  are  seven  holes  on 
each  side  for  respiration ;  and  the  fins  are 
formed  rather  by  a  lengthening  out  of  the  skin, 
than  any  set  of  bones  or  spines  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  the  mouth  is  formed  resembling 
that  of  a  leech,  so  it  has  a  property  resembling 
that  animal,  of  sticking  close  to  and  sucking 
any  body  it  is  applied  to.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  power  they  have  of  adhering  to  stones ; 
which  they  do  so  firmly,  as  not  to  be  drawn 
off  without  some  difficulty.  We  are  told  of 
one  that  weighed  but  three  pounds,  and  yet 
it  stuck  so  firmly  to  a  stone  of  twelve  pounds, 
that  it  remained  suspended  at  its  mouth,  from 
which  it  was  separated  with  no  small  difficulty. 
This  amazing  power  of  suction  is  supposed  to 


length  in  ar  high  northern  latitude.  Dr  Mitehell  also 
includes  this  species  among  his  fishes  of  New  Vorlc  It 
is  rather  common  during  spring  and  summer  in  some  of 
the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  particularly 
the  Severn,  and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  several 
of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the  same 
period  of  the  year. 

in  Scotland,-  the  appearance  of  the  lamprey  In  the 
fresh  water  is  rather  later  in  the  jrear  than  in  the  rivers 
of  the  south.  Sir  William  Jardine  says,  «  They  ascend 
our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of  June,  and  remain 
until  the  beginning  of  August.  They  are  not  furnished 
with  any  elongation  ef  the  jaw,-  afforded  to  most  of  our 
fresh-water  fi^,  to  form  the  receiving  furrows  at  this 
important  season  ;  but  the  want  is  supplied  by  their 
sucker-like  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
each  stone.  Their  power  is  immeitse.  Stones  of  a  very 
large  liae  are  tiransported,  and  a  large  furrow  is  soon 
farmed.  The  P.  marimtu  remain  In  pairs,  two  on  each 
spawning  place ;  and  while  there  employed,  retain  them- 
selves affixed  by  the  mouth  to  a  large  stone." 

After  the  spawning  season  is  over,  the  flesh  of  the 
lamprey,  like  that  of  oher  fish,  loses  for  a  time  iu  firm- 
ness and  other  good  qualities,  and  the  weakened  fish 
makes  Hs  way  back  to  the  set,  to  recruit  Its  wasted  con. 
ditlon.  The  food  of  the  lamprey  consists  generally  of 
any  soft  animal  matter;  and  in  the  sea  it  is  known  to 
attack  other  fishee  even  of  large  sl»,  by  fastening  upon 
them,  and  with  ite  numerous  small  rasp-like  teeth  eating 
avray  the  soft  parte  down  to  the  bone.  It  is  not  very 
often  caught  while  it  remains  at  Sea. 

This  speciee  usually  measures  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length. 

The  JUver  Lawiprey,  or  Lompem,  as  it  is  called  b> 
fishermen  for  distinction,  is  a  well-known  species  which 
abounds  in  many  rivers  of  England,  particularly  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee  :  it  is  also  abundant 
in  several  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  authors 
atate  that  this  species,  like  that  last  described,  vislte  our 
rivers  in  spring,  and  returns  to  the  sea  after  spawning  ; 
but  the  recorded  opinions  of  others,  and  my  own  obser. 
vationS)  Induce  me  to  believe  that  It  generally  remains 
all  the  year  In  the  fresh  water.  In  the  Thames  I  am 
certain  it  is  to  be  obtelned  every  month  in  the  year  ;  but 
is  considered  in  the  best  condition  for  the  tabte  £tvm 
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arise  from  the  animars  exhaosting  the  air 
viithin  its  body  by  the  hole  over  the  nose, 
while  the  mouth  is  closely  fixed  to  the  object, 
and  permits  no  air  to  enter.  It  would  be  easy 
to  determine  the  weight  this  animal  is  thus 
able  to  sustain ;  which  ynli  be^  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter 
with  the  fish's  mouth. 

From  some  peculiarity  of  formation,  this 
animal  swims  generally  with  its  body  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  surface ;  and  it  might  easily 
be  drowned  by  being  kept  by  force  for  any 
time  under  water.  Muraito  has  given  us  the 
anatomy  of  this  animal ;  but,  in  a  very  minute 
description,  makes  no  mention  of  lungs.  Yet 
I  am  very  apt  to  suspect^  that  two  red  glands 
tissued  with  nerves,  which  he  describes  as 
lying  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  are  no 
other  than  the  lungs  of  this  animal  The  ab- 
solute necessity  it  is  under  of  breathing  in 

October  to  March,  during  which  time  it  is  permitted  to 
lie  caught,  according  to  the  rules  adopt«d  for  tiie  conser- 
vation of  the  fisheiy. 

Formerly  the  lampero  was  considered  a  fish  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  was  taken  in  great  quantities 
in  the  Thames  from  Battersea  Reach  to  Taplow  Mills, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  tuitut,  cod, 
and  other  fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been 
sold  in  one  season  for  this  purpcse,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
shillings  per  thousand.  From  five  pounds  to  eight  pounds 
tlie  thousand  have  been  given;  but  a  comparative  scar- 
city  of  late  years,  and  consequent  increase  iu  price,  has 
obliged  the  line  fishermen  to  adopt  other  substances  for 
'  bait.  Formerly  the  Thames  alone  supplied  from  one 
million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  lamperns  annually. 
They  are  vvry  tenacious  of  life,  and  tlie  Dutch  fishermen 
managed  to  keep  tliem  alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks. 

If  tins  sp«cies,  which  is  very  easily  obtained,  be  ex- 
amined in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  the  distiuo 
tion  of  the  sexes  will  be  immediately  evident  on  opening 
them.  The  female  may  generally  be  known  externally 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  male  by  his 
lips  being  more  tumid  and  the  mouth  larger  than  that 
of  the  female. — ^The  season  of  spawning  is  May,  and  the 
process  has  been  described  by  several  observers.  This 
sometimes  takes  place  in  pairs  only,  and  at  others  by 
many  of  both  sexes  occupying  one  general  spawning  bed. 

The  food  of  tiiis  species,  accord iug  to  Bloch,  is  in- 
sects, worms,  small  fish,  and  the  flesh  uf  dead  fish.  The 
adult  fiih  is  usually  from  twelve  iu  fifteen  inches  in 
length.— rarrctf>  Brituh  Pishes,  Fol.  11. 

The  MyavM  Glutinous  Haff-Jlsh,  or  Borer,  a  species 
of  lamprey,  (see  Plate.  XXII.  fig.  2.)— I'his  littie  fish, 
although  seldom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
singular  method  of  obtaining  its  food.  The  myxine  is 
found  as  far  noith  as  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  it  is 
aUo  of  frequent  occurrenoe  on  the  British  coasts,  more 
particularly  off  Scarbosuugh.  It  enters,  says  Pennant, 
the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  attached  to 
tlM  lines,  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  totally 
devuurs  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.  The 
Scarborough  fishermen  often  take  it  in  the  robbed  JUk 
•a  drawing  up  their  lines.  On  this  account  it  Is  called, 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  Hag  or  the  Borer,  because, 
as  others  say,  it  first  pierces  a  small  aperture  in  the  skin, 
and  afterwards  buries  its  head  in  the  body  of  its  prey. 
It  is  most  usually  foimd  in  the  body  of  the  cod,  or 
some  other  equally  rapacious  fish. 


the  air,  convinces  me  that  it  must  have  longs, 
though  I  do  not  know  of  any  anatomist  that 
has  described  Uiem. 

The  adhesiye  quality  in  the  lamprey  imv 
be,  in  some  measure,  increased  by  that  siimj 
substance  with  which  its  body  is  all  ovet 
smeared  ;  a  substance  that  senres  at  once  to 
keep  it  warm  in  its  cold  element,  and  aiao  to 
keep  its  skin  soft  and  pliant  This  mucus  ii 
separated  by  two  long  lymphatic  canals,  that 
extend  on  each  side  from  the  head  to  the  tsil, 
and  that  furnish  it  in  great  abundance.  Ai 
to  its  intestines,  it  seems  to  have  but  anegreit 
bowel,  rimning  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent, 
narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the  middk 

So  simple  a  conformation  seems  to  impiv 
an  equal  simplicity  of  appetite.  In  fact,  the 
lamprey's  food  is  either  slime  and  water,  or 
such  small  water-insects  as  are  scarcely  per- 
ceivable.    Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  more 

Itsworm-like  figure  induced  several  systematic writcn 
to  class  it  with  the  worms,  and  "  it  ^vas  not  tiU  afterdif- 
sections  and  published  descriptions,  that  its  tme  reistiiM 
with  the  lampreys  were  acknowledged." 

"The  myxine,  (says  Mr  YarreU,)  is  not  anooniiMBSt 
Berwick,  but  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  partieoitf 
season  of  the  year,  in  one  or  two  localities,  wliot,  dsBriag 
fine  weather,  at  the  end  of  spring,  or  tho  beginning  d 
summer,  the  fishermen  lay  their  long  lines,  on  a  bvik 
with  a  soft  mud  bottom,  near  the  coast,  when  fiakiiigfa' 
cod  or  haddock.  It  is  considenul  by  some,  tliat  tbt 
myxine,  which  is  without  eyes,  obtains  access  to  tlwiD- 
terior  of  the  body  of  the  fish  by  passing  in  at  the  sasl 
aperture ;  otiiers  endeavour  to  account  for  ils  being  UmA 
in  the  belly  of  a  voracious  fish,  by  supposing  U  had  bean 
swallowed  ;  while  many  experienced  fishermen  still  n- 
peat  their  belief;  that  the  myxine  enters  the  mootb  «l 
the  God.fish  while  it  is  hanging  on  the  line.  It  is  cea- 
jectured  that  the  myxine  does  not  fasten  upon  any  fish, 
unless  it  be  either  dead  or  hanging  on  a  hook;  but  hem 
a  fish  that  is  blind  is  able  to  find  its  way  to  a  particidsr 
aperture,  is  a  matter  not  easily  explained.  The  eigbt 
barbules,  or  cirri,  about  the  mouth  of  the  myxbie  aiv, 
there  is  no  doubt,  delicate  organs  of  touch,  by  which  it 
obtains  GOgnixanoe  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  SDb> 
stances  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  its  stagle- 
hooked  tooth  upon  the  palate  enables  it  to  retain  its  hoM 
till  the  double  rows  of  teeth,  or  the  tongue,  are  bnnghi 
into  action,  to  aid  the  desire  to  obtain  food." 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  under  suriaoe  of  the 
body,  from  head  to  tail,  there  are  two  rows  of  ansceui 
pores,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  a  geletinow  secre* 
tion  is  expressed  occasionally,  at  the  wiU  of  the  aainal, 
and  by  which,  .in  reference  either  to  its  quality  or  quae- 
tity,  or  both,  this  fish  is  said  to  escape  ite  enemies.  So 
copious  and  so  thick  in  its  consistence  is  this  jelly-like  se- 
cretion, that  some  of  the  older  naturalists  believed  thb 
fish  had  the  power  of  converting  water  into  glue,  sad  it 
obtained  in  consequence  the  name  of  the  GlotinoasHa^ 

The  body  is  long,  and  cylindrical  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  length,  tapering  and  compressed  near  the  tail; 
in  colour  the  myxine  is  dark-brown  along  the  back, 
lighter  chesnut-brown  along  the  sides,  and  yeUowish* 
white  underneath. 

The  bones  of  the  back  in  the  lamprey  are  of  a  sofk 
consistence,  and  indistinctly  divided  into  romidcd  por- 
tions. In  tlie  myxine,  in  place  of  a  series  of  bones  coos- 
posing  the  vertebral  column,  there  Is  merely  a  soft  and 
flexible  cartilaginous  tube. 
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artlre  at  sea,  of  wbichit  is  properly  a  native ; 
but  when  it  comes  up  into  our  rivers,  it  is 
hardly  perceived  to  devour  any  thing. 

Its  usual  time  of  leaving  the  sea,  which  it 
is  annually  seen  to  do  in  order  to  spawn,  is 
about  the  beginning  of  spring ;  and  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  months  it  returns  again  to  the 
sea.  Their  preparation  for  spawning  is  pe- 
culiar ;  their  manner  is  to  make  holes  in  the 
gravelly  bottom  of  rivers  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
their  suckins  power  is  particularly  service- 
able ;  for  if  they  meet  with  a  stone  of  a  consid. 
erable  size  they  will  remove  it,  and  throw  it 
Gilt  Their  young  are  produced  from  eggs  in 
the  manner  of  flat  fish ;  the  female  remains 
near  the  place  where  they  are  excluded,  and 
continues  with  them  till  they  come  forth.  She 
is  sometimes  seen  with  her  whole  family  play- 
ing about  her  ;  and  after  some  time  she  con- 
ducts them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

But  some  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
turn;  and  these  continue  in  the  fresh  water 
till  they  die.  Indeed  the  life  of  this  fish,  ac- 
cording to  Rondeletins,  who  has  given  its 
history,  is  but  of  very  short  continuance  ;  and 
a  single  brood  is  the  extent  of  the  female's 
fertility.  As  soon  as  she  has  returned  after 
casting  her  eggs,  she  seems  exhausted  and 
flabby.  She  becomes  old  before  her  time  ; 
and  two  years  is  generally  the  limit  of  her 
existence. 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  very  indif- 
ferent eating  after  they  have  cast  their  eggs, 
and  particularly  at  the  approach  of  hotweather. 
The  best  season  for  them  is  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  ;  and  they  are  usu- 
ally taken  in  nets  with  salmon,  and  sometimes 
in  baskets  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  has 
been  an  old  custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester 
annaally  to  present  the  king  with  a  lamprey, 
pie  ;  and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Christmas,  it 
is  not  without  great  difficulty  the  corporation 
can  procure  the  proper  quantity,  though  they 
give  a  guinea  a-piece  for  taking  them.* 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the 
ancients,  or  a  flsh  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  them,  appears  from  all  the  classics  that 
have  praised  good  living,  or  ridiculed  glut- 
tony. One  story  we  are  told  of  this  fish,  with 
which  I  will  conclude  its  history.  A  senator 
uf  Rome,  whose  name  does  not  deserve  being 
transmitted  to  posterity,  was  famous  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  lampreys.  Tigelinus  Manu- 
cios,  and  all  the  celebrated  epicures  of  Rome, 
were  lood  in  his  praises :  no  man's  fish  had 
such  a  flavour,  was  so  nicely  fed,  or  so  ex- 
actly  pickled.  Augustus,  hearing  so  much 
of  this  man's  entertainments,  desired  to  be 
his  guest ;  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been 

'  Henry  I.  of  England  died  of  •  mrfelt  from  eating 
lampreya. 


just  to  his  merits ;  the  man  had  indeed  very 
fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
The  emperor  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
method  by  which  he  fed  his  fish  to  so  fine  a 
relish ;  and  the  glutton,  making  no  secret  of 
his  art,  informed  him,  that  his  way  was  to 
throw  into  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves  as  had 
at  any  time  displeased  him.  Augustus,  we 
are  told,  was  not  much  pleased  with  hb  re- 
ceipt, and  instantly  ordered  ail  his  ponds  to 
be  filled  up.  The  story  would  have  ended 
better  if  he  had  ordered  the  owner  to  be  flung 
in  also. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THK  8TUROEON,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thk  Sturgeon,  with  a  form  as  terrible,  and 
a  body  as  large,  as  the  shark,  is  yet  as  hai'm- 
less  as  the  fish  we  have  been  just  describing ; 
incapable  and  unwilling  to  injure  others,  it 
flies  from  the  smallest  fishes,  and  generally 
falls  a  victim  to  its  own  timidity. 

The  sturgeop,in  its  general  form,  resembles 
a  fresh  water  pike.     The  nose  is  long ;  the 


mouth  is  situated  beneath,  being  small,  and 
without  jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But  though  it  is 
so  harmless  and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  body 
is  formidable  enough  to  appearance.  It  ib 
long,  pentagonal,  and  covered  with  five  rows 
of  large  bony  knobs,  one  row  on  the  back  and 
two  on  each  side,  and  a  number  of  fins  to  give 
it  greater  expedition.  Of  this  fish  there  are 
three  kinds ;  the  Common  Sturgeon,  the  Ca- 
viar Sturgeon,  and  the  Huso  or  Isinglass  Fish. 
The  first  has  eleven  knobs  or  scales  on  the 
back ;  the  second  has  fifteen  ;  and  the  latter 
thirteen  on  the  back,  and  forty-three  on  the 
tail.  These  diflerences  seem  light  to  us  who 
only  consider  the  animal's  form  ;  but  those 
who  consider  its  uses  find  the  distinction  of 
considerable  importance.  The  first  is  the 
sturgeon,  the  flesh  of  which  is  sent  pickled 
into  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second,  is  the 
fish  from  the  roe  of  which  that  noted  delicacy 
called  caviar  is  made  ;  and  the  third,  besides 
supplying  the  caviar,  furnishes  also  the  valu- 
able commodity  of  isinglass.  They  all  grew 
to  a  very  great  size  ;  and  some  of  them  have 
been  found  above  eighteen  feet  long. 

There  is  hot  a  country  in  Europe  but  what 
this  fish  visits  at  diflerent  seasons  ;  it  annually 
ascends  the  largest  rivers  to  spawn,  and  pro- 
pagates in  an  amascing  number.     The  inhabi- 
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UtiU  alon^  thej  batiks  of  the  I'o,  the  Danube, 
Lind  the  Wolga  make   great  profit  yearly  of 
Plll  incuraions  up  tha  stream^  and  tiave  their 
FAets  prepared  for  its  reception.*     The  alurgeon 
also  is  brought  daily  to  the  markets  of  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  they  are  kimwn  to  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean  aea.      Yet  those  fish  (hat 
keep  entirely  either  in  salt  or  *>esh  water  arc 
bir*  comparatively  amnlh     W lien  the  sturgeon 
tnjoys  lilts  vicissitude  of  fresh  and  salt  water^ 
il  ts  then  that  it  ^rows  (o  an  enormous  iisse, 
■u  as  almost  to  rival  even  Llie  whaie  in  mag- 
nitude. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  visits  from 
this  much  esteemed  tUh  in  England.  It  ii 
otten  accidentally  taken  in  our  rivers  in  sal- 
mon-nets, and  particularly  in  those  parts  that 
are  not  far  remote  from  the  sea,  Xiie  largest 
wo  hftve  heard  of,  caught  in  Groat  Britain^ 
was  a  fish  taken  in  the  E^ke,  where  they  are 
most  frequently  found,  which  weighed  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.*  An  enormous 
size  to  those  who  have  only  seen  our  fiesh- 
watcr  fishes  ! 

North  America  also  f urn Ishef  the  sturgeon: 
their  rivers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  supply 
them  in  very  great  abundance.  At  that  time 
they  are  seen  sporting  in  the  water,  and  leap. 
in|  from  its  surfjice  several  yards  into  the  air. 
When  they  fall  again  on  their  sides,  the  con- 
oussion  is  so  violent,  that  the  noise  is  heard^ 
in  still  weather,  at  some  miles*  distance. 

But  of  all  places  where  this  animal  is  to  be 
found,  it  appears  no  where  in  such  numbers 
j*s  in  the  lakes  of  Frischehaff  and  Curischaff, 
near  the  city  of  Pillau«     In  the   rivers  also 


neij-  iU  moulli,  b  Uib  prhtcipikl  tcetiB  of  tlilf  lishvry. 
When  the  HmU  enter  t^ie  river,  ^irbicti  th^y  do^  like  many 
othcrf,  »t  EUt^itd  lei^ns,  for  tUe  purp«tt  i*(  defHK>ilJng 
Uwk  spawii,  lufA  eriflcKiirei  of  &trorig  fttkci  are  ttit 
■CTDSS  the  river  to  iiiterr^pt  i^fuj  prsrt'nit  it%  return;  the 
enclosures  imrro^  up  Lhe  rWer,  hud  tti«  snimalj  geUing 
jiitn  tUu%  cininned  plftc^f,  it  easily  ip^i^rtsd* 

Thia  riib  {Atxtpens€r  liuro,  or  cDmmpn  iturgeou ;  for 
Acdpenter  Aiutf,  iee  Plate  XX[,  ^g.  £7.)  of  which  Lhera 
v%  Miverat  «perie9>i  breed  i  ifi  tlie  CA-^tpiaii  eea,  la  iurh 
utiaib«n  as  to  iJ  LI  tho  riven  iflomng  iniotbat  like,  Fif- 
tMd  thousand  alurgenDns  axefttimetimes  taken  In  onoday, 
with  the  hook,  at  the  iUUon  of  ^aUimn*  on  tha  t'afaiau 
coast,  and  upwardi  of  7OQ,0(>0  were  taketi  la  th*  year 
I9S0,  iu  thif  Russtau  damltiloiit  im  tha  coiiti  nT  the 
Caspian. 

The  f1«gh  of  the  eturgeon  Is  salted  and  dried  for  con- 
tumpUon  during  tha  numtiroui  f»tis  enjoined  by  the 
Groek  churchy  but  the  t>vo  prcduct^  the  meit  raluftblv, 
are  binglas^  and  caviare*  Thfi  ftirroer  is  prepared  from 
tbo  air-bladder,  and  large  c^uaiititiee  of  it  are  annually 
mported  into  Ktigland  fi-oni  St  Feterfiburg^  Caidgr^ 
h  a  preparatioti  from  ike  roe,  of  a  Etrong,  oily,  but 
agreeable  Harour,  and  is  Inc^reastng  in  estimation  herci 
If  \fQ  mayjiidgie  by  the  increased  importatiom  of  it;  a 
great  dtjai  ia  at$o  consumed  in  luly. 

'  Ona  caught  in  a  J^take  net  near  FindhoiTi,  in  Scot- 
land, in  JuLy,  )B33,  measured  eight  feet  iIje  incbei  in 
kogth,  and  weLghMl  two  bnndred  and  three  prnmd** 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  Euiine  i«a^ 
this  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  particu- 
larly at  the  fuouth  of  the  river  Dom  In  aN 
thefle  places  the  fishermen  regularly  espect 
their  arrival  from  the  sea,  and  have  their  neti 
and  salt  ready  prepared  for  their  reeepiioi). 

As  the  sturgeon  is  a  hatmless  fish,  snd  no 
way  voracious,  it  is  never  caught  by  a  bait 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fishing,  but  atw»ys 
in  nets.  From  the  description  given  above  of 
lis  mouth,  it  is  not  tu  be  supposed  that  the 
sturgeon  would  swalbw  any  hook  capable  of 
holding  so  large  a  bulk  and  so  strong  a  swim, 
mer  In  fact,  it  never  attempts  to  seixe  may 
of  the  finny  tribo,  but  lives  by  rooting  at  ms 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  makes  insects  and 
St; a- plants  its  whole  subaiatence.  From  this 
quality  of  floundering  at  the  bottom  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name  ;  which  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man verb  ^oeren^  signifying  to  wallow  in  tii« 
mud.  That  il  lives  upon  no  large  anitiials  Is 
obvious  to  all  those  who  cut  it  open,  where 
nothing  is  found  in  its  stomach  but  a  kind  of 
slimy  siibstance,  wiiich  has  induced  soto«  lo 
think  it  lives  only  upon  water  and  air,  Fmm 
hence  there  is  a  German  prorerb,  whicb  U 
applied  to  a  man  extremely  temperate,  when 
they  say,  he  is  as  moderate  as  a  sturgeon. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  so  temperate  in  its  ap> 
petites,  so  is  it  also  equally  timid  in  its  nature 
There  would  he  scarcely  any  method  of  takixig 
it,  did  noit  its  natural  desire  of  propagation 
induce  it  to  incur  so  great  a  variety  of  daru 
gers.  The  smallest  fish  is  alone  sulBdent  u^ 
terrify  a  shoal  of  sturgeons  ;  fur,  being  unfur- 
nished with  any  weapon  of  defence,  they  are 
obliged  to  trust  to  their  swiftness  aiid  ibeir 
catJtion  for  security;  Like  all  animals  thai 
do  not  make  war  upon  others,  sturgeona  live 
in  society  among  themselves;  rather  for  the 
purposes  of  pleasure  than  from  any  power  of 
mutual  protection,  Gesner  even  asserts,  that 
they  are  delighted  with  sounds  of  various 
kinds;  and  that  he  has  seen  them  shoal  to- 
gether at  the  notes  of  a  trumpeL 

The  usual  time,  as  was  said  before,  for  llje 
sturgeon  lo  come  up  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn, 
is  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
fisherraen  of  all  great  rivers  make  a  regular 
preparation  for  its  reception.  At  Pillau,  par- 
tictilarly,  the  shores  are  formed  into  districta, 
and  allotted  to  companies  of  hshermen,  aome 
of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  bun  dined 
pounds  a-year.  The  nets  in  which  the  stur- 
geon is  caught  are  made  of  small  cord,  and 
placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or 
flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  tlie 
stream. — ^The  sturgeon  thus  caught,  while  in 
the  water,  is  one  of  the  strongest  iishes  tliat 
swims,  and  often  breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that 
indjses  it ;  but  the  instant  it  it  taiadd,  with 
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Hm  head  abcyve  water,  all  its  activity  ceaaes ; 
it  is  than  a  lifeless,  spiritless  lump,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  tamely  dragged  on  shore.  It  has 
been  fbund  prudent,  however,  to  draw  it  to 
shore  gently  ;  for  if  excited  by  any  unneces- 
saiy  violence,  it  has  been  found  to  break  the 
fisherman's  legs  with  a  blow  of  its  tail.  The 
most  experienced  fishers,  therefore,  when  they 
have  drawn  it  to  the  brink, keep  the  head  still 
elevated,  which  prevents  its  doing  any  mis- 
chief with  the  hinder  part  of  the  body ;  others, 
by  a  noose,  fasten  the  head  and  the  tail  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  without  immediately  des- 
patching  it,  bring  it  to  the  market,  if  there  be 
one  near,  or  keep  it  till  their  number  is  con- 
pleted  for  exportation. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal,  pickled,  is  very 
well  known  at  all  the  tables  of  Europe  ;  and 
ia  even  more  prized  in  England  than  in  any 
of  the  countries  where  it  is  usually  caught 
The  fishermen  have  two  different  methods  of 
preparing  it  The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long 
pieces  lengthwise,  and,  having  salted  them, 
by  hanging  them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry:  the 
fish  thus  prepared  is  sold  in  all  the  countries 
ef  the  Levant,  and  supplies  the  want  of  better 
provisiona.  The  other  method,  which  is  usually 
practised  in  Holland,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  b  to  cut  the  sturgeon  cross- 
wise, into  short  pieces,  and  put  it  in  small 
barrels,  with  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and  sau- 
mare.  This  is  the  stureeon  which  is  sold 
in  England;  and  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties  came  from  the  North,  until  we  gave  en- 
couragement  to  the  importation  of  it  from 
North  America.  From  thence  we  are  very 
well  supplied;  but  it  is  said,  not  with  such 
good  fish  as  thDse  imported  from  the  North  of 
Europe. 

A  very  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  with 
the  roe  of  ue  sturgeon,  preserved  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  called  Caviare :  it  is  made 
from  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  sturgeon,  but  par- 
ticularly the  second.  This  is  much  more  in 
request  in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with 
OS.  To  all  these  high-relished  meats,  the  ap- 
petite roust  be  formed  by  degrees;  and  though 
formerly,  even  in  England,  it  was  very  much 
in  request  at  the  politest  tables,  it  is  at  present 
sunk  entirely  into  disuse.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  merchandise  among  the 
Turks,  Greeks^  and  Venetians.  Caviare  some- 
what  resembles  soft  soap  in  consistence ;  but 
it  is  of  a  brown^  uniform  colour,  and  is  eaten 
as  cheese  with  bread.  The  manner  of  making 
it  is  Uiis :  tiiey  take  the  spawn  from  the  body 
of  the  sturgeon — for  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
sturgeon  differs  from  other  cartilaginous  fish, 
in  that  it  has  spawn  like  a  cod,  and  not  eggs 
like  a  ray.  They  take  the  spawn,  I  say,  and 
freeing  it  from  the  small  membranes  that  con. 
nect  it  together,  they  wash  it  with  vinegar, 


and  afterwards  spread  it  to  dry  upon  a  table; 
they  then  put  them  into  a  vessel  with  salt, 
breaking  the  spawn  with  their  hands,  and  not 
with  a  pestle ;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  a 
canvass  bag,  letting  the  liquor  drain  from  it ; 
lastly,  they  put  it  into  a  tub,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom,  so  tnat,  if  there  be  any  moisture  still 
remaining,  it  may  run  out;  then  it  is  pressed 
down,  and  covered  up  close  for  use. 

But  the  Huso  or  Isinglass  fish  furnishes  a 
still  more  valuable  commodity.  This  fish  is 
caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from 
the  month  of  October  to  January :  it  is  seldom 
under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above 
four  hundred :  its  flesh  is  soft,  glutinous,  and 
flabby ;  but  it  is  sometimes  salted,  which 
makes  it  better  tasted,  and  then  it  turns  red 
like  saUnon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it  fur- 
nishes that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  Isinglass  is  of 
a  whitish  substance,  inclining  to  a  yellow, 
done  up  into  rolls,  and  so  exported  (or  use.  It 
is  very  well  known  as  serviceable,  not  only  hi 
medicine,  but  many  arts.  The  vamisher,  the 
wine-merchant,  and  even  the  clothier,  know 
its  uses ;  and  very  great  sums  are  yearly  ex- 
pended upon  this  single  article  of  commerce. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  this  :  they  take 
the  skin,  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  of 
this  fish,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces;  these 
are  left  to  macerate  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  they  are  all  boiled  shortly  after 
with  a  slow  fire,  until  they  are  dissolved  and 
reduced  to  a  jellv ;  this  ielly  is  spread  upon 
instruments  made  for  the  purpose,  so,  that 
drying,  it  assumes  the  form  of  parchment,  and, 
when  quite  drv,  it  is  then  rolled  into  the  form 
which  we  see  m  the  shops.' 

This  valuable  commodity  is  principally  fur. 
nished  from  Russia,  where  they  prepare  great 
quantities  surprisingly  cheap.  Mr  Jackson, 
an  ingenious  countryman  of  our  own,  found 
out  an  obvious  method  of  making  a  glue  at 
home  that  answered  all  the  purposes  of  isin- 
glass ;  but  what  with  the  trouble  of  making 
it,  and  perhaps  the  arts  put  in  practice  to  un- 
dersell him,  he  was,  as  I  am  told,  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  improvement  of  his  discovery, 
ladeed,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  manufacture 
among  ourselves  those  thins^s  which  may  be 
more  naturally  and  cheaply  supplied  else- 
where. We  have  many  trades  that  are  un- 
naturally, if  I  may  so  express  it  employed 
among  us ;  who  furnish  more  laboriously  those 
necessaries  with  which  other  countries  could 
easily  and  cheaply  supply  us.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  take  what  they  can  thus  produce ;  and 
to  turn  our  artisans  to  the  increase  and  manu- 


1  Islngltti  If  preptred  from  Tarious  other  ^tbet,  bat 
princlpallj  from  the  White  Dolphin,  or  Belliigs  of  North 
Aroeriou  This  well.linowii  substance  is  made  from  the 
sound,  or  air-bladder. 
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factare  of  soch  productions  as  thrive  more  rea- 
dily among  us.  Were,  for  instance,  the  num. 
ber  of  hands  that  we  have  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  turned  to  the  increase 
of  agriculture,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  corn  thus  produced,  would  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  diminution  of  na- 
tional  wealth  in  purchasing  wrought  silk  from 
other  countries. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  ANOMALOUS  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES.* 

Or  all  others,  the  Cartilaginous  class  seems 
to  abound  with  the   greatest   variety  of  ill. 

1  Eelt, — ^The  general  appearance  of  the  Eel  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  unlike  that  of  mostother  fishes,  as  to  require 
but  a  slight  description :  yetit  was  not  till  a  period  of  very 
modem  date  that  naturalists  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  fresh  waters  of  several  countries  produce 
three  or  four  distinct  species  which  had  previously  been 
confounded  together.  Thus  the  first  edition  of  tlie 
Rkgne  Animal,  published  in  1817,  included  but  one 
species  of  common  fresh-water  eel  as  well  known :  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1829,  contains  a  short  no- 
tice of  four  dlOerent  species ;  three  of  which,  if  not  all 
four,  are  found  in  this  country. 

The  form  of  the  eel,  resembling  that  of  the  serpent, 
has  long  excited  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  exists  in 
some  countries  even  to  the  present  time;  and  its  simi. 
larity  to  snakes  has  even  been  repeated  by  those,  who, 
from  the  advantages  of  education,  and  their  acquirements 
in  natural  history,  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of 
drawing  more  accurste  conclusions.  There  is  but  little 
similarity  in  the  snake  and  the  eel  except  in  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  body  :  the  important  internal  organs  of 
the  two  animals,  and  the  character  of  the  skeleton,  are 
most  decidedly  difibrcnt 

Eels  are  in  reality  a  valuable  description  of  fish:  their 
flesh  is  excellent  as  food ;  they  are  very  numerous,  very 
prolific,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  various  species  are  hardy,  tenacious  of  life,  and  very 
easily  preserved.  In  this  country  they  inhabit  almost 
all  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  ;  they  are  in  great  esteem 
for  the  table,  and  the  consumption  in  our  large  cities  is 
very  considerable.  The  London  market  is  principally 
supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There  are 
two  companies  in  Holland,  having  Ave  vessels  each  : 
their  vessels  are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  eels  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted. 
One  or  more  of  these  vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  ly. 
Ing  ofl'  BillingRgate ;  the  others  go  to  Holland  for  fresh 
supplies,  each  bringing  a  cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000 
pounds'  weight  of  live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant pays  a  duty  of  £13  per  cargo  for  his  permission  to 
sell.  Eels  and  salmon  are  the  only  fish  sold  by  the  pound 
Weight  in  the  London  market. 

Eels  are  not  only  numerous,  but  they  are  also  in  great 
request,  in  many  other  countries.  Ellis,  in  his  Polyne- 
sian Researches,  vol.  ii.  page  2S6,  ^y% :  '<  In  Otaheite, 
eels  are  great  favourites,  and  are  tamed  and  fed  until 
they  attain  an  enormous  size.  These  pets  are  kept  in 
large  holes,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  partially  filled  with 
water.  On  the  sides  of  these  pits  they  generally  re- 
mained,  excepting  when  called  by  the  person  who  fed 
them.     I  have  been  several  times  with  the  young  chief, 


formed  animals ;  and,  if  philoaopliy  oodM  al- 
low  the  expression,  we  might  ssy,  that  the 
cartilaginous  class  was  the  class  of  monsten; 
in  fact,  it  exhibits  a  variety  of  shapeless  bdaga, 


when  he  has  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  sad,  hy 
giving  a  shrill  sort  of  whisUe,  has  brought  out  an  cmr. 
mous  eel,  which  has  moved  about  the  surfcre  af  tk 
water,  and  eaten  with  confidence  out  of  its  ■arts'i 
hand." 

"  Most  of  the  writers  oo  the  habiu  of  the  eel  km 
described  them  as  making  two  migrations  in  earh  yw: 
one  in  the  autumn  to  the  sea  ;  the  other  In  spring,  srst 
the  beginning  of  summer, /fVM  the  sea.  llie  ■■(■» 
migration  is  performed  by  adult  eob,  and  is  beliefedii 
be  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn;  it  is  aha 
said  that  these  parent  fish  never  return  op  the  xivcn. 
The  spring  migration  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  c». 
fined  to  very  small  eels,  not  more  than  three  inches  ia 
length,  and  in  reference  to  the  fry  alone,  it  is  toe  «d 
known,  and  too  often  recorded*  to  be  matter  of  d^M. 
The  passage  of  counties  hundreds  of  young  eels  kai 
been  seen  and  described  as  occurring  in  the  Thaao, 
the  Severn,  the  Parrett,  the  Dee,  and  the  Ban.  I  aa, 
howoTer,  of  opinion,  that  the  passage  of  adult  eels  to  tki 
sea,  or  rather  to  the  brackish  water  of  the  cstnaiy,  is  as 
exercise  of  choice,  and  not  a  matter  of  necesriiy;  and 
that  the  parent  9fiii  return  up  the  river  ss  well  as  tb 

fry." 

'*  All  authors  agree  that  eels  are  extremely  avcise  ti 
cold.  I'here  are  no  eels  in  the  arctic  regions, — ^oeneia 
the  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Wolga,  the  Danube,  or  B17  d 
its  tributary  streams;  yet  the  rivers  of  the  sonCheni  parts 
of  Europe  produce  four  species.  There  is  no  doubt  tfan 
fishes  in  general,  and  eels  in  particular,  are  aUe  to  ap- 
preciate even  minute  alterations  in  the  tempentnre  d 
the  water  they  inhabit.  The  mixed  water  they  seek  ta 
remain  in  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year  Is  af  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  pure  finesh  water  of  the  river, 
or  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  well-known  law  in  chcralsii;, 
that  when  two  fluids  of  difTereni  densities  come  in  «•• 
tact,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  elevated  hr  a 
time  in  proportion  to  the  diflerence  In  density  sf  tba 
two  fluids,  from  the  mutual  penetration  and  conden»- 
tion.  Such  a  mixture  is  constantly  taking  place  at  Ua 
mouths  of  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  mixe*! 
water  maintains  a  temperature  two  degrees  warmer  than 
that  of  the  river  or  the  sea.  lliis  elevation  in  the  tsa- 
perature  of  the  water  of  estuaries  and  the  mouths  ol  ri- 
vers is,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  they  in  general 
abound  in  young  flsh." 

In  a  tideway  river  the  descent  of  the  eels  towanlsths 
brackish  water  takes  place  during  the  autumn,  and  va- 
rious devices  are  employed  in  diflerent  streams  to  inlfr- 
cept  them  in  their  progress.  One  apparatns  used  faiis- 
rious  parU  of  the  Thames,  called  an  eelbuck,  consists  af  a 
framework  of  wood  supporting  various  wicker-baskets  d 
a  particular  form.  The  large  open  end  of  each  basket  is 
opposed  to  the  stream,  and  by  the  peculiar  stmctm  af 
the  inside,  any  fish  once  within  the  body  of  the  basket, 
cannot  escape. 

During  the  cold  months  of  the  year  eels  remain  in- 
bedded  in  mud;  and  large  quantities  are  frequeotlj 
taken  by  eel-spears  in  the  soft  soils  of  harboun  and 
banks  of  rivers,  from  which  the  tide  recedes,  and  leaves 
the  surface  exposed  for  several  hours  every  day.  Tie 
eels  bury  themselves  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  deep, 
near  the  edge  of  the  navigable  channel,  and  genenllj 
near  some  of  the  many  land-drains,  the  water  of  wbirli 
continues  to  run  in  its  course  over  the  mud  Into  tbe 
channel  during  the  whole  time  the  tide  is  out.  In  So- 
mersetshire the  people  know  how  to  find  the  holes  faiths 
banks  of  rivers  in  which  eels  are  laid  upj  by  the  hoar 
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the  demtions  of  wbich  from  the  usual  form 
of  fishes  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  and  scarcely  of  the  pencil  to  draw. 
In  this  class  we  have  the  Pipe  Fish,  that  al- 


(nat  not  lying  oTer  them  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  dig 
them  out  in  heaps.  The  practice  of  searching  for  eels 
in  mod  io  eold  weather  is  not  confined  to  this  country; 
Dr  Mitchill,  in  his  paper  on  the  Fishes  of  New  Yoric, 
pobUshed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
nphiol  Society  of  that  city,  says,  "  In  the  winter  eels 
De  coDcealed  in  the  mud,  and  are  talcen  in  great  iium- 
ben  hy  ipeaiSi"  Thus  imbedded  in  mud,  in  a  state  of 
torpidity,  the  eel  indicates  a  low  degree  of  respiration. 
Dr  Musball  Hall  has  shown  that  the  quanti^  of  respi- 
raUflD  is  iiiTersely  as  the  degree  of  irritability.  With  a 
higk  degree  of  irritability  and  a  low  respiration,  co-ex- 
iiU-lst.  The  power  of  sustaining  the  privation  of  air 
uul  of  iiood;  Snd.  A  low  animal  temperature;  Srd. 
Little  tcUrity:  4th.  Gnat  tenacity  of  life.  All  these 
peculiarities  eels  are  well  known  to  possess.  The 
\a^  defsree  of  initabllity  of  the  muscular  fibre  ex. 
pUins  the  restless  motions  of  eels  during  thunder. 
tforau,  and  helps  to  account  for  the  enormous  cap. 
toTH  made  io  wme  rivers  by  the  use  of  gratings,  boxes, 
ud  eel  pots  or  baslLOts,  which  imprison  all  that  enter. 
The  pow«r  oi  enduring  the  eflects  of  a  low  temperature 
h  dnrnn  by  the  &ct,  thai  eels  exposed  on  the  ground  till 
fronn,  then  buried  in  snow,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days 
fni  faito  water,  and  so  tliawed  slowly,  discovered  gradu- 
1O7  signs  of  life,  and  soon  perfectly  recovered. 

The  mode  by  which  younf  eels  are  produced  appears 
to  Jave  long  been  a  subject  of  inauiiy,  and  the  notions  of 
Ibe  uidents  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  modems  were  nu- 
nen»  and  ianciful.  Aristotle  believed  that  they  sprang 
from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  fragments  which  were  sepa- 
nted  from  their  bodies  by  rubbing  against  rocks ;  others 
nppMd  tlMt  they  proceeded  from  the  carcasses  of  ani. 
nals;  Hebiunt  believed  tliat  they  came  from  May-dew, 
ind  miglit  be  obtained  by  the  following  process  :~**  Cut 
«4>  two  turis  covered  with  May-dew,  and  lay  one  upon 
the  ether,  the  grassy  sides  inwards,  and  thus  expose  them 
t«  the  heat  of  the  sun;  in  a  few  houis  there  will  spring 
from  them  an  infinite  quantity  of  eels."  Hone-hair 
iVhb  ibe  tafl  of  a  stallion,  when  deposited  in  water,  was 
fonaerly  believed  to  be  a  never-failing  source  of  a  supply 
of  yooDg  eels.  It  was  long  considered  certain  that  they 
•ere  viviparous :  this  belief  had  its  origin  probably  in 
the  hqsmtoos  worms  that  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
virifloi  parts  of  the  bodies  of  eels,  sometimes  in  the  se- 
ms  cavities,  at  others  in  the  intestinal  canaL  Rudol- 
ph! has  eoumerated  eight  difierent  species  of  entosoa 
common  to  fresh-water  eels.  The  enormous  number  of 
TMDg  known  to  be  produced  by  eels  is  a  good  negative 
P^  that  they  are  oviparous ;  viviparous  fishes  produc- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  but  few  young  at  a  time,  and 
|iMK  too  of  considerable  size  when  iirst  excluded.  Hav* 
iag  devoted  time  and  attention  to  the  close  examination 
«f  mmbers  of  eels  for  many  months  in  succession,  the 
ivtber  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  Jesse's  se. 
cml  series  of  Gleanings  in  Natural  Histoiy,  I  need  only 
here  repeat  my  belief  that  eels  are  oviparous,  producing 
their  yo^g  like  other  true  bony  fishes. 

"  The  sexual  oigan  consists  of  two  long  narrow  sacs  ex- 
^^oding  one  on  each  side  of  the  air-bladder  throughout  the 
^liok  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  continuing  for 
t»o  inches  posterior  to  the  vent.  The  membranes  form- 
ing this  tubular  sac,  secreting  on  the  inner  surface  tlie 
milt  of  the  male,  and  afibrding  attachment  for  the  ova  in 
the  female,  are  puckered  or  gathered  along  the  line  of 
J/^ctioD  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  spine,  and  the 
<^  or  loose  floating  edge  is  therefore  thrown  into  creases 
^  plaits  like  a  frill.  It  is  probably  from  this  fdded 
•r  coQToluted  appearance  the  sexual  organs  of  tlic  eel 


most  tapers  to  a  thread,  and  the  8un  Fish< 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  bulky  head,  but 
the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle ;  the  Hippocam- 
pus, with  a  head  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horse, 

have  frequently  been  called  fringes.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friends  Mr  Clift  and  Mr  Owen, of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  drawings  belonging  to  the  collection  of  John  Hun- 
ter, in  which  these  peculiarities  of  the  sexual  organs  in 
the  eel  are  beautifully  exhibited  in  various  magnified  re- 
presentations." 

Dr  Mitchill  of  New  York,  whose  paper  on  Pishes  has 
been  alroady  referrtd  to,  says  **  the  roes  or  ovaria  of  eels 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  look  for  them  in  the  pro- 
per season,  like  those  of  other  fishes." 

Eels  that  have  lain  in  brackish  water  all  the  winter 
under  tlie  constant  influence  of  the  higher  temperature 
of  that  locality,  probably  deposit  their  spawn  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  those  which  have  passed  the  winter  in 
places  from  which  there  existed  for  them  no  possible 
egress.  In  the  Mole,  the  Wey,  the  Longford  river,  and 
in  some  hirge  ponds,  the  eels  in  the  spring  of  1833  did 
not  deposit  their  spawn  till  near  the  end  of  April ;  but  in 
two  eels  from  Sheeroess  received  and  exan^ned  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  internal  appearances  induced  me  to 
believe  that  the  roes  had  been  passed  some  time.  How 
long  the  ova  remain  deposited  before  the  young  eel  is 
produced,  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  The  duration  of  this 
interval  is  very  variable  in  difierent  fishes.  The  roe  of 
tlie  herring,  deposited  at  the  end  of  October  or  the  be. 
ginning  of  November,  is  said  to  become  living  fiy  within 
three  weeks :  the  ova  of  eels,  the  produce  of  which  is 
veiy  small,  do  not  probably  require  a  longer  period. 
Both  the  parent  eels  and  the  fiy  occupying  the  brackish 
water  appear  to  have  the  power  of  going  either  to  the 
salt  water  or  to  the  fresh  without  inconvenience,  from 
the  previous  preparation  wbich  the  respiretory  oi^gans 
have  undergone,  and  many  of  both  are  found  in  pure  sea 
watar :  the  great  bulk  of  the  young,  however,  certainly 
ascend  the  stream  of  the  river,  and  their  annual  appear- 
ance in  certoin  places  is  looked  for  with  some  interest. 
The  passage  of  foung  eels  up  the  Thames  at  Kingston 
in  the  year  1832  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  April,  and 
lasted  till  the  4th  of  May;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  few  young  eels  were  observed  to  pass  up  the 
Thames  either  in  the  year  1834  or  1835.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  young  eels,  each  about 
three  inches  long,  that  pass  up  the  Thames  in  the  spring, 
and  in  other  riven  the  beginning  of  summer,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  calculated  by  two  observere  of 
the  progress  of  the  young  eels  at  Kingston  in  1838,  tliat 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  passed  a  given  point  in 
the  space  of  one  minute  of  time.  This  passage  of  young 
eels  is  called  eeU/mr$  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, — 
the  Saxon  word  signi^ing  to  go,  to  pass,  to  tnvel  ;*  and 
1  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  term  £/wr,  in  common 
use  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  for  a  yowig  eel,  is  a  mo- 
dification or  corruption  of  eel  Jare. 

"  When  the  elvers  appear  in  the  Severn,  they  are 
taken  in  great  quantities  with  sieves  of  hair-doth,  or 
even  with  a  common  basket,  and,  after  being  scoured 
and  boiled,  are  oflered  for  sale.  They  are  either  fried  in 
cakes  or  stewed,  and  are  accounted  very  delicious." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eels  occasionally  quit  the 
water,  and  when  gress  meadows  are  wet  from  dew,  or 
other  causes,  tnvel  during  the  night  over  the  moist  sur. 
face  in  search  of  frogs  and  other  suitable  food,  or  to 
change  their  situation.  Some  ponds  continually  produce 
eels,  though  the  ownere  of  these  ponds  are  most  desirous 

♦  A  pf»de«triKn  on  the  road  is  called  **  a  way-faring  roan  ;'* 
and  hence,  also,  the  price  fur  travelling  br  a  conveyance  is 
called  "  the  fare."    We  hare  also  *  thorouffhfiire,* '  fte. 
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and  the  Water  Bat,  whose  head  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  body.  In  this  class 
vre  find  the  Fishing  Frog,  which  from  its  de- 
formity some  have  called  the  Sea  Devil ;  the 
Ghimasra,  the  Lump  Fish,  the  Sea  Porcu- 
pine, and  the  Sea  Snail.  Of  all  these  the 
history  is  but  little  known;  and  naturalists 
supply  the  place  with  description. 

The  Sun  Pish  sometimes  grows  to  a  very 
large  size ;  one  taken  near  Plymouth  was  five 
hundred   weight      In  form   it  resembles  a 

of  keeping  the  water  free  from  eels,  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  destructive  habits  towards  the  spawn  and  trj  of 
other  fishes.  Other  ponds  into  which  eels  hare  been 
constantly  introduced  are  obnoxious  to  them  from  some 
Quality  in  the  water ;  and  they  are  known  to  leave  such 
places  during  the  night,  and  have  been  found,  on  their 
passage  te  other  retreats.  Dr  Hastings,  in  his  Illustra- 
tioiis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Worcestershire,  says  at 
page  134,  **  I  will  here  mention  a  curious  oonArmation 
of  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  overland  migration  of 
eels.  A  relative  of  the  late  Mr  Perrott  was  out  in  his 
park  with  his  keeper  near  a  large  piece  of  water,  on  a 
very  beautiful  evening,  when  the  keeper  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  a  fine  eel  quietly  ascending  the  bank  of  the  pool, 
and  with  an  unduhiting  motion  nmking  its  way  through 
the  long  grass:  on  further  observation  he  perceived  a 
considerable  number  of  eels  quietly  proceeding  to  a 
range  of  stews,  nearly  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  large  piece  of  water  from  whence  they  started. 
The  stews  were  supplied  by  a  rapid  brook,  and  in  all 
probability  the  instinct  of  the  fish  led  them  in  that  di. 
reqjtion  as  a ^  meant  of  finding  their  way  to  some  large 
river  from  whence  their  ultimate  destination,  the  sea, 
might  be  obtained.  This  circumstance  took  place  at 
Sandford  Park,  near  Enstone." 

That  eels  breed  also  in  the  fresh  water  of  inland 
rivers  and  lakes  from  which  they  are  unable  to  visit  the 
sea,  is,  I  believe,  certain.  A  constant  supply  for  the 
table  is  obtained  throughout  the  winter  in  these  locall. 
ties,  as  %vell  as  at  other  seasons,  by  gamekeepers  and 
fishermen,  who  have  charge  of  waters  Urns  situated ;  and 
no  doubt  exists  in  their  minds  that  these  eels  are  bred 
in  the  places  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  of  which 
the  great  variation  that  occurs  in  the  size  is  an  additional 
proof. 

The  eel  is  a  voracious  feeder  during  certain  months 
of  the  year.  In  winter  the  stomachs  of  those  which  I 
exandned  were  empty:  by  the  middle  of  March  I  found 
the  stomachs  of  others  distended  with  the  larva  6S  vari- 
ous insects,  and  the  bones  of  small  fishes.  They  are 
known  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  spawn,  and  will 
attack  lai^  carp,  seizing  them  \y  the  fins,  though  with- 
out the  power  of  doing  Uiem  further  ii^ury.  Occasion. 
ally  they  eat  vegetable  substances,  and  have  been  seen 
swimming  about  the  surface  of  water,  cropping  the 
leaves  «f  small  aquatic  plants.  By  means  of  a  long  and 
capacious  air-bladder,  eels  rise  to  various  elevations  in 
the  water  with  great  ease,  and  sometimes  swim  Toiy 
high  even  in  deep  water.  When  whitebait-fishing  in 
the  Thames,  I  once  caught  an  eel  in  the  net  in  twenty, 
six  feet  depth  of  water,  though  the  whitebait-net  does 
not  dip  more  than  about  throe  feet  below  the  surface. 

Eels  appear  to  be  slow  of  growth,  not  attaining  greater 
length  than  twelve  inches  during  the  first  year,  and  do 
not  mature  roe  till  the  second  or  third  year.  The  sharp- 
nosed  species,  however,  acquires  a  large  size.  I  saw  at 
Cambridge  the  preserved  skins  of  two  which  weighed  to. 
gether  fif^  pounds :  the  heaviest  twenty-seven  pounds, 
the  second  twenty-three  pounds.  They  were  taken  on 
draining  a  fen-dyke  at  Wisbeach. 


bream,  or  some  deep  fish  cot  off  in  the  middle: 
the  mouth  is  very  small,  and  contains  in  each 
jaw  two  broad  teeth,  with  sharp  edges:  tbe 
colour  of  the  back  is  dusky  and  dappled,  and 
the  belly  is  a  silvery  white.  When  boiled, 
it  has  been  observed  to  turn  to  a  glutiooos 
jelly,  and  would  most  probably  serve  for  all 
the  purposes  of  isinglass,  were  it  fooiid  in 
sufficient  plenty. 

The   Fishing  Frog'  in  shape  very  moth 
resembles  a  tadpole  or  young  frog;  bat  iheu 


Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  rsnts  bcfe« 
formerly  paid  in  eels:  the  lords  of  manors  in  lbs  iii 
were  annually  entitled  to  more  than  100,000  eeh.  A 
stkh  or  stick  of  eels  was  twenty-five;  and  the  praedot 
of  stringing  eels  on  tough  slender  willow-twigs,  ptf  n 
at  the  gill-aperture  and  out  at  the  mouth,  still  prtrtili 
in  Dorsetshire  among  those  who  carry  eels  aboet  far 
sale  from  house  to  house;  one,  two^  or  three  psusJi' 
weight  being  thus  strung  on  a  stick,  te  suit  diflenSK 
customers.  Elmore  on  the  Severn  obtained  its  mm 
from  the  immense  number  of  eels  which  ars  tskn 
there.—  KarrvTi  BritUh  PUhesj  voL  II. 

I  Tbe  FitMng-Prog,  jfngkr,  Sea-DnO,  or  rUb. 
flTo^.— .This  fish,  (says  Mr  Yarrell)  which  is  notssOM^ 
mon  in  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  was  in 


called  Lephhu  EwropmuM  by  Shaw,  has  also  bees  esBed 
frog  and  frog-fish  from  the  earliest  Ume,  frnm  its  iijdib 
blance  to  a  frog  in  the  tadpole  state.  Its  haMts  appcsiei 
to  the  fishermen  of  former  days  so  exact  a  representtf* 
of  the  art  themselves  practised  that  they  by  comn«B  eoa* 
sent  called  It  the  Fisher.  A  ristotle  calls  it  a  sort  «f  facfe 
which,  he  says,  is  also  called  a  fisher;  and  be  adds, 
that  this  fish  owes  ito  name  to  the  tart  and  iadiistiy  R 
exercises  to  procure  food.  This  fish  has  been  taksn  m 
the  coast  of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Dublin,  WaterM, 
and  Cork,  in  Ireland;  in  England,  on  the  cossts  4 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Yoiuhire;  in  Seal- 
land,  in  the  Forth  and  among*  the  Northern  islands.  It 
is  also  named  by  anthon  as  common  on  the  shores  «f  tfat 
Baltic  and  Norway. 

In  its  appetite  this  fish  is  most  voracious ;  and  tf  ft 
is  not  a  rapid  swimmer,  possessing  but  Httle  power  li 
its  pectoral  fins,  it  is  supposed  to  be  obliged  to  ktv* 
recourse  to  art  in  order  to  satis^  its  appetite.  Upon 
the  head,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe  figure,  are  two  den^ 
elongated  appendages,  the  first  of  them  broad  and  bX- 
tened  towards  the  end,  and  having  at  this  dilated  part  a 
shining  silvery  appearance.  These  elongated  fiUmenits 
are  curiously  articulated  at  the  base  with  the  uppsr  tar- 
face  of  the  head.  They  have  great  freedom  of  moiia) 
In  any  direction,  the  first  filament  more  especially,  pro- 
duced by  numerous  muscles,  amounting,  accerdin;  ts 
M.  Bailly,  to  twonty-two. 

These  elongated  shafts  are  formed  of  bone  rovered  Vj 
the  common  skin  ;  and  as  the  soft  parts  are  abmduitly 
supplied  with  nerves,  they  may  also  serve  tbe  anghr  si 
delicate  oigans  of  touch.  The  uses  to  which  they  srt 
applied  are  singular.  While  couching doee  to  the  gnssd, 
the  fieh.  by  the  action  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  ftw. 
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a  tadpole  of  enonnons  size ,  for  it  grows  to  above 
Bre  feet  lonr,  and  its  mouth  is  sometimes  a 
yard  wide.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  deformity. 
A  he  head  is  mach  bigger  than  the  whole 
body;  the  under  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
tipper*  and  both  are  armed  with  rows  of  slender 
sharp  teeth:  the  palate  and  the  tongue  are 
famished  with  teeth  in  like  manner:  Uie  eyes 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head^  and  are  en- 
compassed with  prickles :  immediately  above 
the  nose,  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments, 
small  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker  at  the 
end,  and  round  :  these,  as  it  is  said,  answer 
a  very  singular  purpose ;  for  being  made 
aoonewhat  resembling  a  fishing-line,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  the  animal  converts  them  to  the 
ptirposes  of  fishing.  With  these  extended,  as 
rliny  asserts,  the  fishing  frog  hides  in  muddy 
waters,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to 
be  seen:  the  curiosity  of  the  smaller  fish  brings 
them  to  view  these  filaments,  and  their  hunger 
induces  them  to  seize  the  bait;  upon  which 
the  animal  in  ambush  instantly  draws  in  its 
filaments,  with  the  little  fish  that  had  taken 
the  bait,  and  devours  it  without  mercy.  This 
story,  though  apparently  improbable,  has  found 
creoit  among  some  of  our  best  naturalists ; 
bat  what  induces  me  to  doubt  the  (act  is,  that 
there  is  another  species  of  this  animal,  that 
has  no  beards,  which  it  would  not  want  if  thev 
were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  kind. 
Rondeletius  informs  us,  that  if  we  take  out 
the  bowels,  the  body  will  appear  with  a  kind 
of  transparence ;  and  that  if  a  liehted  candle 
be  placed  within  the  body,  as  in  a  lantern, 
the  whole  has  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
The  fishermen,  however,  have  in  general  a 

ftirs  op  the  mud  or  mud:  bidden  by  the  obscurity  thus 
prodtteed,  It  eleTites  these  tppendiges,  mores  them  in 
mioHt  directions  by  wsy  sf  attraction  as  a  bait,  and 
the  small  fishes  approaching  either  to  examine  or  to  seise 
them,  Immediately  become  the  prey  of  the  fisher. 

Nmneroa  are  the  writers  who  have  borne  their  testi. 
nmny  to  thk  habit,  and  some  have  extolled  it  as  raising 
the  fntellectaal  character  of  this  fish  beyond  that  of 
most  of  Its  class.  Half  the  animal  worid  seem  destined 
to  destroy  each  other,  some  by  open  riolence,  others  by 
stratagem ;  and  this  design  In  the  angler,  though  singu- 
lar, is  not  more  wonderfol  than  that  of  the  spiders  among 
insects,  who  spin  and  repair  their  widely-read  welM 
to  catch  other  insects  upon  which  they  subsist. 

The  angler  has  been  known  to  measure  five  feet  In 
length,  bat  the  most  common  siae  Is  about  three  feet 
Mr  Couch  says,  "  It  makes  but  little  diflerence  what 
the  prey  Is,  either  in  respect  of  else  or  quality.  A 
fisherman  had  hooked  a  cod-fish,  and  while  drawing  It 
up  be  felt  a  heavier  weight  attach  itself  to  his  line  :  this 
proved  to  be  an  angler  of  large  si»,  which  he  compelled 
to  quit  Its  hold  by  a  heavy  blow  on  its  head,  leaving  its 
prey  still  attached  to  the  hook.  In  another  Instance, 
an  anrier  seised  a  conger  eel  that  had  taken  the  hook ; 
bat  Aer  the  latter  had  been  engulphed  in  the  enormous 
jaws— 4md  perhaps  stomach,  it  struggled  through  the 
giU-aperture  of  tlie  angler,  and  In  that  situation  both 
w«re  drawn  up  together.  I  have  been  told  of  its  swal- 
lowh»g  the  large  ball  of  cord  employed  as  a  buoy  to  a 


great  regard  for  this  ugly  fish,  as  it  is  an 
enemy  to  dog-fish,  the  nooies  of  those  fierce 
and  voracious  animals  being  often  found  in  its 
stomach ;  whenever  they  take  it,  therefore, 
they  always  set  it  at  liberty. 

The  Lump  Fish  is  trifling  in  size,  com. 
pared  to  the  former ;  its  length  is  but  sixteen 
inches,  and  its  weight  about  four  pounds  ;  the 
shape  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  bream, 
deep,  and  it  swims  edeeways;  the  back  is 
sharp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly  flat;  the 
lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  of  this  animal,  are  of 
a  deep  red;  the  whole  skin  is  rough,  with 
bony  knobs;  the  largest  row  is  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back ;  the  belly  is  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour :  but  what  makes  the  chief 
singularity  in  this  fish,  is  an  oval  aperture  in 
the  belly,  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  soft  sub- 
stance that  seems  bearded  all  round;  by 
means  of  this  part  it  adheres  with  vast  force 
to  any  thing  it  pleases.  If  flung  into  a  pail 
of  water,  it  will  stick  so  close  to  the  bottom, 
that  on  taking  the  fish  by  the  tail,  one  may 
lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it  holds  several 
gallons  of  water.  Great  numbers  of  these 
fish  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  where  they^ 
resort  to  spawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably 
large,  and  the  Greenland ers  boil  it  to  a  pulp 
for  eating.  They  are  extremely  fat,  but  not 
admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby  and 
insipid. 

The  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  soft 
and  unctuous  texture  of  its  body,  resembling 
the  snail  upon  land.  It  is  almost  transparent, 
and  soon  dissolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  but 
a  little  animal,  being  not  above  five  inches 

bulter,  or  deep-sea  line ;  and  the  iact  this  implies  of  its 
mounting  to  the  surface  Is  further  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  who  have  seen  it  floating, 
and  taken  It  with  a  line  at  mid-water.  These  fishes 
sometimes  abound,  and  a  fisherman  who  Informed  me 
of  the  circumstance  found  seven  of  them  at  one  time 
on  the  deck  of  a  trawl-boat :  on  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  number,  he  was  told  that  it  wu  not  uncommon 
to  take  a  dozen  at  oace.^^Qmch, 

"  When  this  fish  is  taken  in  a  net,  its  captivity  does 
not  destroy  Its  rapacious  appetite,  but  It  generally  de. 
vouTB  some  of  its  fellow-prisoners,  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  stomach  alive,  especially  flounders.  It 
is  not  BO  much  sought  after  for  its  own  flesh,  as  ibr  the 
fish  generally  to  he  found  in  its  stomach:  thus,  though 
the  fishermen  reject  the  fish  itself  they  do  not  r^ect 
those  that  the  fish  has  collected.** 

"A  female  examined  measured  three  feet  three 
inches,  the  breadth  across  the  body  at  the  pectoral  fins 
fifteen  inches.  Within  the  teeth,  on  the  lower  Jaw,  b  a 
loose  skin  of  a  brown  colour,  like  the  back  of  the  fish, 
forming  a  sort  of  bag,  which  probably  assists  in  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  its  smaller  prey,  A  male  examined 
was  three  feet  five  inches  long.  When  this  fish  was 
suspended  by  the  head,  the  contents  of  its  stomach  were 
readily  seen,  and  I  perceived  several  cuttle-fish.  The 
sexes  are  distinctly  marked  by  external  appendages,  as 
in  some  species  of  Raia,**'^Montag%, 
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long.  The  colour,  when  fresb  taken,  is  of  a 
pale  brown,  the  shape  of  the  body  round,  and 
the  back  iin  reaches  all  the  way  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  Beneath  the  throat  is  a 
round  depression,  of  a  whitish  colour,  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  brown  spots,  placed  in  a 
circle.  It  is  taken  in  England  at  the  mouth  of 
riversy  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fish,  in  the  thickest 
part,  is  not  thicker  than  a  swan.quill,  while  it 
b  above  sixteen  inches  long.  This  is  angular, 
but  the  angles  being  not  very  sharp,  they  are 
not  discernible  until  the  fish  is  dried.  Its 
general  colour  is  an  olive-brown^  marked  with 
numbers  of  bluish  lines,  pointing  from  the 
back  to  the  belly.  It  is  viviparous;  for  on 
crushing  one  that  was  just  taken,  hundreds  of 
very  minute  young  ones  were  observed  to 
crawl  about' 

1  There  are  (everal  Tirietiee  of  pipe  fish,  such  as  the 
Oreat  Pipe  Fish,  (for  which  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  8.) 
the  JDeep  Noted  Pipe  Fish^  the  fTorm  Pipe  Fitk^  the 
Snake  Pipe  Fiek,  &c.  Tl>e  fbllowiog  cut  represents  the 
Smoke  Pipe  Fish, 


The  ffippoeamput  is  a  species  of  Pipe  Fish  of  singular 
oonstnictioQ.    The   following  represents  its  figure.     It 


li  about  five  inches  long.     For  ffippocampue  foUatuM, 
see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  10. 

The  Gar  /^A.— The  Gar  Fish  belongs  to  the  class  of 
needle  fish,  which  denomination  they  have  leceiTod  from 
the  extreme  length  of  their  bodies  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness.  They  have  no  scales,  but  scuta  or  bucklers, 
with  sereral  angles.  The  hexagonal  form  of  the  body  and 
the  anal  fin,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  gar 
fish.  The  body  is  composed  of  eighteen  scuta,  and  the- 
tail  of  thirty-six,  which  form  as  many  Joints ;  the  tail  is 
square.  It  is  found  in  the  North  and  Baltic  seas ;  it 
scarcely  exceeds  the  length  of  a  foot,  and  the  thickness  of 
a  finger.  Besides  the  appellation  of  needle  fish  and  gar 
fish,  it  Is  sometimes  called  by  that  of  a  shorter  pipe  and 
horn  fish. 

The  Needle  Fi^h  are  natives  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
North  and  Baltic  seas.  They  are  usually  found  in  deep 
places  near  the  coasts,  where  they  are  caught  with  other 
fish.  They  produce  their  young  in  a  perfect  state,  one 
after  the  other,  from  eggs  hatched  in  their  bodies,  like 
the  sharks  and  rays.  Having  but  little  flesh  they  are 
fit  only  for  baiting  lines ;  and  they  are  the  more  pr<>per 
for  this  purpose  as  they  are  tenacious  of  life;  and  It  is 
well  known  that  fish  bite  more  eagerly  at  a  living  bait 
Ihan  a  dead  one. 


The  Hippocampus,  which,  irom  the  ftra 
of  its  head,  some  ciall  the  seahorse*  never  ex- 
ceeds  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  about  ai 
thick  as  a  man*s  thumb,  and  the  body  is  aid, 
while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the  foicpsit, 
which  falls  off  when  it  is  dead.  The  snoot  ii 
a  sort  of  a  tube  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  1b 
which  there  is  a  cover,  which  the  animal  cu 
open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  Behind  the  eyn 
there  are  two  fins  which  look  like  ears;  and 
above  them  are  two  holes  which  serve  for  res- 
piration. The  whole  body  seems  to  be  oompoad 
of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the  intermedials 
membranes  of  which  several  snudi  prickk 
are  placed.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  MediterTuen, 
and  also  in  the  Western  ocean ;  and,  npoD 
the  whole,  more  resembles  a  great  cateq)iUu 
than  a  fish.  The  ancients  considered  ii  u 
extremely  venomous ;  probably  induced  by  its 
peculiar  figure. 

From  these  harmless  animals,  covered  witk 
a  slight  coat  of  mail,  we  may  proceed  toothen, 
more  thickly  defended,  and  more  fonnidablj 
armed,  whose  exact  station  in  the  scale  fA 
fishes  is  not  yet  ascertained.  While  LiniMeoi 
ranks  them  among  the  cartilaginous  kinds,  a 

The  Sea  Adder,  or  little  pipe,  is  nearly  round,  l»fb| 
only  some  veiy  small  and  scarcely  perceptible  aqguhr 
projections  on  the  sides.  It  has  but  one  fin ;  snd  thi 
body  is  di? ided  into  joints,  like  that  of  the  conud 
worm.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  b  lU 
thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  It  Inhabita  the  Nertk  ^ 
Baltic  seas,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two  fa- 
mer  fish. 

The  Inmg  FUe  f  wA.— The  body  of  the  long  fik  U 
is  not  very  deep;  the  skin  is  divided  by  smooth  iiinei>^ 
with  small  rough  scale-like  spaces:  each  of  tbesi^  m 
the  sides,  have  a  small  spine  pointing  towanh  the  Inl: 
the  first  dorsal  fin  has  three  spines,  the  fint  ef  wUck  ii 
very  large,  and  rough  in  (root  like  a  file,  and  hence  tk 
English  name;  the  third  very  short,  and  situated  at  i 
considerable  distance  from  the  other  two;  the  skin  li 
the  back  and  belly,  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  aiid  anal  fin 
drawn  out  and  compressed;  pectoral  fins  snuU;  daal 
and  anal  fins  triangular,  and  situated  nearly  oppo^Aessci 
other;  the  tail  even  at  the  end.  A  singular  property  is 
possessed  by  the  first  dorsal  fin  of  this  fish,  which  k,ti«i 
no  force  can  depress  the  first  spine;  but  if  tl»  last  bt 
depressed  in  ever  so  gentle  a  manner,  the  othir  two  im- 
mediately fall  down  upon  it,  and  as  instantaneoaslj  ai 
when  a  cross-bow  is  let  oflT  by  pulling  the  trigger.  Qm 
sort  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Rome,  is  on  tbit 
account  called  piece  baleetra,  the  cross-bow  fisli. 

There  is  another  species,  mentioned  by  B'lleoCt,  tht 
body  of  which  is  much  compressed  and  deep;  the  rsfs 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  spiny;  the  first  ray  veiy  kisig  and 
rough;  first  dorsal  fin,  and  the  back  from  iU  bsse, black; 
skin  rough ;  tail  rough  ;  and  in  the  place  of  esrh  vcntnl 
fin  a  long  rough  spine.  Also  another  species,  (named 
hitpidut  by  naturalisU,)  is  found  in  Carolina;  the  bead 
fin  of  which  is  not  radiated,  and  there  is  a  roond  black 
spot  in  the  tail  fin.  The  body  is  rough,  and  bristly  la- 
wards  the  tail.  The  spine,  or  horo,  is  situsted  hrtwesa 
the  eyes  ;  and  instead  of  a  belly  fin  it  has  a>f|ged  sharp 
spine.  Several  more  species,  or  varieties,  are  lonid  la 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  at  Ascension  island,  all  which, 
together  with  the  unicorn,  go  by  the  general  name  of  the 
belestes.     For  common  file  fish,  see  Plate  XXf.  fig,  ». 
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later  naturalist  places  them  among  tbo  spinous 
class.  With  which  tribe  they  most  agree, 
succeeding  observations  must  determine.  At 
present  we  seem  better  acquainted  with  their 
figure  than  their  history :  their  deformity  is 
obvious;  and  the  venomous  nature  of  the  great- 
est number  has  been  confirmed  by  fatal  ex- 
perience. — This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
happy  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  from 
us,  being  all  found  in  the  Oriental  or  Amer- 
ican seas,  may  have  prevented  a  more  critical 
inquiry;  so  that  we  know  but  little  of  the 
nature  of  their  malignity,  and  still  less  of  their 
pursuits  and  enmities  in  the  deep. 

In  the  first  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the 
Sea  Orb,  which  is  almost  round,  has  a  mouth 
like  a  frog,  and  is  from  seven  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  from  whence 
it  sometimes  takes  its  name,  being  also  called 
the  Sea  Porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with 
long  thorns  or  prickles,  which  point  on  every 
aide;  and,  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  it  can 
blow  up  its  body  as  round  as  a  bladder.  Of 
this  extraordinary  creature  there  are  many 
kinds :  some  threatening  only  with  spines,  as 
the  Sea  Hedgehog ;  others  defended  with  a 
bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as  the  Os- 
tracion;  others  with  a  coat  of  mail  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point, 
as  the  Centriscus ;  and  others  still  armed  of- 
fensively and  defensively  with  bones  and 
spines,  as  the  Shield  Orb.^ 

Of  these  scarcely  one  is  without  its  peculiar 
Tveapon  of  offence.  The  centriscus  wounds 
with  its  spine  ;  the  ostracion  poisons  with  its 
venom  ;  the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  abso- 
lutely poisonous  if  eaten.  Indeed,  their  figure 
is  not  such  as  would  tempt  one  to  make  the 
experiment ;  and  the  natives  of  those  countries 

>  The  Eared  Ostracion  (See  Plate  XXI.  fig.  21.)_ 
This  fish  has  a  brown  spine  over  each  eye,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  back,  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Its  teeth  are  cylin- 
drical, blunt,  and  pointing  forwards.  The  whole  body 
it  mailed  with  a  complete  bony  corering.  This  species 
is  found  about  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is 
rosdily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  cogeners.  Its 
length  is  about  four  incites  and  a  half.  (For  Ottracion 
iurrihu,  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  13.) 

The  Lineaied  Tetrodon. — The  jaws  are  bony,  and 
diTidad  at  the  tip ;  the  body  is  roughened  beneath,  and 
the  ventral  fins  wanting;  the  abdomen  is  variegated  by 
longitudinal  brown  bands.  This  singular  fish,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  also  said  to  be 
eometimes  fdund  in  the  river  Nile.  Like  many  others 
of  its  genus,  it  has  a  power  of  inflating  at  pleasure  the 
skin  of  its  body ;  and  being  covered  on  the  abdomen  with 
numerous  small  sphies,  is  said  to  inflict  considerable  pain 
oo  the  hands  of  those  who  incautiously  touch  it.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  from  eight  to  ten-  inches.  (For  Tetrodon 
kitpidus,  see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  4.) 

The  Orbicular  Diadon, — ^This  remarkable  fish  grows 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas. 
It  Is  of  a  rounder  shape  than  the  Diadon  Hyttria^  or 
Porcupim  Diadon  /  (fcr  which  see  Plate  XXII.  fig.  17.) 


where  they  are  found,  are  careful  to  inform 
foreigners  of  their  danger:  yet  a  certain  saijor 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  not  believing  what 
the  Dutch  told  him  concerning  their  venom, 
was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
break  through  a  prejudice, which, he  supposed, 
was  founded  on  the  animal's  deformity.  He 
tried,  and  ate  one  ;  but  his  rashness  cost  him 
his  life;  he  instantly  fell  sick,  and  died  a  few 
days  after. 

These  frightful  animals  are  of  different 
sizes  ;  some  not  bigger  than  a  football,  and 
others  as  large  as  a  bushel.  They  almost  all 
flatten  and  erect  their  spines  at  pleasure,  and 
increase  the  terrors  of  their  appearance  in 
proportion  to  the  approach  of  danger.  At  first 
they  seem  more  inoffensive ;  their  body  oblong, 
with  all  their  weapons  pointing  towards  the 
tail ;  but,  upon  being  provoked  or  alarmed, 
the  body,  that  before  seemed  small,  swells  to 
the  view ;  the  animal  visibly  grows  rounder 
and  larger,  and  all  its  prickles  stand  upright, 
and  threaten  the  invader  on  every  side.  The 
Americans  often  amuse  themselves  with  the 
barren  pleasure  of  catching  these  frightful 
creatures  by  a  line  and  hook,  baited  with  a 
piece  of  sea-crab.  The  animal  approaches  the 
bait  with  its  spines  flattened ;  but  when  hooked 
and  stopped  by  the  line,  straight  all  its  spines 
are  erected ;  the  whole  body  being  armed 
in  such  a  manner  at  all  points,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any  part  Fof 
this  reason  it  is  dragged  to  some  distance  from 
the  water,  and  there  it  quickly  expires.  In 
the  middle  of  the  belly  of  all  these  there  is  a 
sort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  and  by 
the  inflation  of  which  the  animal  swells  itself 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

In  describing  the  deformed  animals  of  this 

its  jaws  are  bony,  and  undivided  ;  and  the  body  beset 
with  movable  spines.  The  spines  are  much  shorter  than 
the  porcupine  diadon,  with  broader  bases,  forming  a  kind 
of  curved  reticular  pattern  on  the  skin. 

The  Scaljf  Centritcut. — ^The  head  of  this  fish  is  pro- 
duced into  a  very  narrow  snout ;  its  mouth  is  toothless, 
with  the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  one.  The 
gill-openings  are  wide ;  its  body  is  compressed,  with  the 
abdomen  carinated ;  and  the  ventral  fins  imited.  The 
Scaly  Centriscus  or  Bellows  Fish  is  a  native  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six 
inches:  it  ieeds  on  worms,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  ma- 
rine insects. 

The  TeUteope  Pish  —The  whole  body  of  this  fish,  and 
the  ground  colour  of  the  fins,  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  daiker 
towards  the  back,  and  lighter  towards  the  belly:  the 
membranes  of  the  fins  are  almost  white ;  and  the  red 
rays  shining  through  them  have  a  very  fine  eflect;  the 
three  white  points  of  the  tail  give  you  an  idea  of  a  tri 
dent  or  tidlp.  The  head  is  short,  but  large ;  the  moutL 
is  small  ;  the  nostrils  single.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
black,  the  iris  yellow ;  the  back  is  round ;  tlie  lateral 
line  nearer  the  back  than  the  head.  The  scales  oo  the 
belly  are  large ;  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  ramified.  This 
beautiful  fish  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  China,  and 
b  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  gold  fish. 
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claaa,  one  is  flometimes  at  a  loss  whether  it  be 
a  fish  or  an  insect  that  lies  before  him.  Thus 
the  hippocampus  and  the  pipe-fish  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  caterpillar  and  the  worm ; 
while  the  lesser  orb  bears  some  likeness  to  the 
class  of  sea-eggs  to  be  described  after.  I  will 
conclude  this  account  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
with  the  description  of  an  animal  which  I 
would  scarcely  call  a  fish,  but  that  Father  La- 
bat  dignifies  it  with  the  name.  Indeed,  this 
class  teems  with  such  a  number  of  odd-shaped 
animals,  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank  every 
thing  extraordinary  of  the  finny  species  among 
the  number :  but  besides,  Labat  says,  its  bones 
are  cartilaginous,  and  that  may  entitle  it  to  a 
place  here. 

The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Galley  Fish, 
which  Linnasus  degrades  into  the  insect  tribe, 
under  the  title  of  the  medusa,  but  which  I 
choose  to  place  in  this  tribe,  from  its  habits, 
that  are  somewhat  similar.  To  the  eye  of  an 
unmindful  spectator,  this  fish  seems  a  trans- 
parent bubble  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  or  like  a  bladder  variously  and  beautifully 
painted  with  vivid  colours,  where  red  and 
violet  predominate,  as  variously  opposed  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  an  ac- 
tual fish  ;  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of 
cartilages,  and  a  very  thin  skin  filled  with  air, 
which  thus  keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the 
surface,  as  the  waves  and  the  winds  happen  to 
drive.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  thrown  on  the 
shore  by  one  wave,  and  again  washed  back 
into  the  sea  by  another.  Persons  who  happen 
to  be  walking  along  the  shore  often  happen  to 
tread  upon  these  animals ;  and  the  bursting  of 
their  body  yields  a  report  like  that  when  one 
treads  upon  the  swim  of  a  fish.  It  has  eight 
broad  feet,  with  which  it  swims,  or  which  it 
expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a  sail  It 
fastens  itself  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means 
of  its  legs,  which  have  an  adhesive  quality. 
Whether  they  move  when  on  shore,  Labat 
could  never  perceive,  though  he  did  every 
thing  to  make  them  stir ;  he  only  saw  that  it 
strongly  adhered  to  whatever  substances  he 
applied  it  It  is  very  common  in  America^ 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  or  some- 
what  more.  It  is  perpetually  seen  floating; 
and  no  efforts  that  are  used  to  hurt  it  can  sink 
it  to  the  bottom.  All  that  appears  above  water 
is  a  bladder  clear  and  transparent  as  giasS) 


and  shining  with  the  most  beautiful  eoUrarsaf 
the  rainbow.  Beneath,  in  the  water,  are  ibar 
of  the.  feet  already  mentioned,  that  serre  u 
oars,  while  the  other  four  are  expanded  above 
to  sail  with.  But  what  is  most  remarkable 
in  this  extraordinary  creature,  is  the  violent 
pungency  of  the  slimy  substance  with  whidi 
its  legs  are  smeared.  If  the  smallest  quantitj 
but  touch  the  skin,  so  caustic  is  its  qoalitj, 
that  it  bums  it  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the 
part  afiiected.  The  pain  is  worst  in  the  best 
of  the  day,  but  ceases  in  the  cool  of  the  ercn- 
ing.  It  is  from  feeding  on  these  that  be 
thinks  the  poisonous  quality  contracted  by 
some  West  Indian  fish  may  be  accomited  fcr. 
It  is  certain  these  animals  are  extremelf 
common  along  all  the  coasts  in  the  golf  of 
Mexico ;  and  whenever  the  shore  it  oorered 
with  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  certain  forerunner  of  a  storm.^ 

>  The  JUmora  or  Suckmsf-FUk.  (S«e  Plate  XXI. 
fig.  16.>-.Tiiis  extnwrdinary  fish  it  fbinidicd  wHk  t 
most  peculitr  apparatus,  oa  the  crown  of  its  hBad,  ky 
which  it  IS  enabled  at  will  to  fix  itself  firmly  to  tnj  olkr 
body.  For  what  purpose  this  uncommon  amngeineiA 
of  parts  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  wa  have  no  eotia 
means  of  judging;  for  the  wonders  of  the  deep  are  bit 
partially  onfolded  to  our  view,  and  the  deep  luiwu  d 
its  caves,  the  feeding-grounds  of  fish,  are  coBfMjr 
out  of  our  reach.  We  may,  however,  by  observinf  tki 
peculiar  formation  of  the  remora,  make  some  reasonUt 
conjecture  at  the  intention  of  Providence  in  thusdeprt- 
ing  from  its  ordinary  course. 

The  small  sise  of  the  fins  in  this  fish,  take  vmf 
from  it  the  power  of  rapid  motion ;  it  may  thersfcn  W 
supposed,  that  at  times  it  fixes  itself  to  the  norbig 
bodies,  such  as  ships,  or  larger  fish,  on  which  it  is  frs* 
quently  found,  for  tiie  purpose  of  rest,  or  to  help  It  iMt 
rapidly  onward  in  its  course.  It  vuj  also  fccNl,  fai  om 
instance,  on  substanoee  thrown  overboard  by  the  aukn, 
and  in  the  other,  on  such  portions  of  food  as  its  largv 
companion  rejects  or  lets  slip.  Tn  addition  to  this,  tbs 
power  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies  ti 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  waiting  for  the  passbg  hf 
of  any  small  object  on  which  it  can  piey,  will,  no  dnk, 
at  times,  be  of  great  advantage  to  its  pnoaieaeer 

A  foolish  idea  prevailed,  in  former  times,  that  when 
this  fish  atUched  itself  in  great  numbers  to  the  botCaw 
of  vessels,  it  impeded,  or  even  stopped  them  In  thsir 
course,  and  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  toM  to  thii 
eflect.  If  no  other  object  has  been  gained,  by  tbs 
study  of  natural  history,  than  the  removal  of  soch 
simple  prejudices,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  cm 
part  of  the  creation  was  made  for  the  useless  destnMtise 
of  another,  stlU  that  study  would  be  a  useful  ol^ed  il 
cultivation. 
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BOOK  XXL 

OF  SPINOUS  FISHES. 


CHAP.  L 

THS  DIYISIOir  OF  SPINOUS  FISHES. 

Tkk  third  general  division  of  fishes  is  into 
that  of  the  spinous  or  bony  kind.  These  are 
obTiously  distinguished  from  the  rest  hj  having 
a  complete  bony  covering  to  their  gills;  by 
their  being  furnished  with  no  other  method  of 
breathing  but  gills  only;  by  their  bones, 
which  are  sharp  and  thorny  ;  and  their  tails, 
which  are  placed  in  a  situation  perpendicular 
to  thb  body.  This  is  that  class  which  alone 
oar  later  naturalists  are  willing  to  admit  as 
fishes.  The  cetaceous  class  with  tbem  are  but 
beasts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
ocean  ;  the  cartilaginous  class  are  an  amphi- 
bious band,  that  are  but  half  denizens  of  that 
element :  it  is  fishes  of  the  spinous  kind  that 
really  deserve  the  appellation. 
*  This  distinction  the  generality  of  mankind 
will  hardly  allow ;  but  whatever  be  the  jus- 
tice of  this  preference  in  favour  of  the  spinous 
class,  it  is  certain  that  the  cetaceous  and  car- 
tilaginous classes  bear  no  proportion  to  them 
in  aumber.  Of  the  spinous  classes  are  already 
known  above  four  hundred  species;  so  that 
the  numbers  of  the  former  are  trifling  in  com- 
parison, and  make  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the 
finny  creation. 

From  the  freat  variety  in  this  class,  it  is 
obvious  how  difficult  a  task  it  must  have  been 
to  describe  or  remember  even  a  part  of  what 
it  contains.  When  six  hundred  different  sorts 
of  animals  offer  themselves  to  consideration, 
the  mind  is  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  that  all  lay  some  claim  to  its  attention. 
To  obviate  this  confusion,  systems  have  been 
devised,  which,  throwing  several  fishes  that 
agree  in  many  particulars  into  one  group,  and 
thus  uniting  ul  into  so  many  particular  bodies, 
the  mind  that  was  incapable  of  separately  con- 


sidering each,  is  enabled  to  comprehend  all, 
when  thus  offered  in  larger  masses  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

Indeed,. of  all  the  beings  in  animated  na- 
ture, fishes  most  demand  a  systematical  ar- 
rangement Quadrupeds  are  but  few,  and 
can  be  all  known;  birds,  from  their  seldom 
varying  in  their  size,  can  be  very  tolerably 
distinguished  without  system;  but  among 
fishes,  which  no  size  can  discriminate,  where 
the  animal  ten  inches,  and  the  animal  ten  feet 
long,  is  entirely  the  same,  there  must  be  some 
other  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  something  that  gives  precision  to  our 
ideas  of  the  animal  whose  history  we  desire  to 
know. 

Of  the  real  history  of  fishes,  very  little  is 
yet  known ;  but  of  very  many  we  have  full 
and  sufficient  accounts,  as  to  their  external 
form.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore, 
in  a  history  of  these  animals,  not  to  give  the 
little  we  do  know ;  and,  at  least,  arrange  our 
forces,  though  we  cannot  tell  their  destination. 
In  this  art  of  arrangement,  Artedi  and  Lin- 
nsBus  have  long  been  conspicuous :  they  have 
both  taken  a  view  of  the  animal's  form  in  dif 
ferent  lights;  and,  from  the  parts  which  most 
struck  them,  have  founded  their  respective 
systems. 

Artedi,  who  was  foremost,  perceiving  that 
some  fishes  had  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike ;  that 
others  had  soft  pliant  ones,  as  the  herring ;  and 
that  others  still  wanted  that  particular  fin  by 
which  the  gills  are  opened  and  shut,  as  the 
eel,  made  out  a  system  from  these  varieties. 
Linnaeus,  on  the  other  hand,  rejecting  this 
system,  which  he  found  liable  to  too  many  ex- 
ceptions, considered  the  fins  not  with  regj^i'd 
to  their  substance,  but  their  position.  The 
ventral  fins  seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  his 
system ;  be  considers  them  in  fishes  supplying 
the  same  offices  as  feet  in  quadrupeds;  and 
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from  tbcjt  total  absence »  or  from  ihtir  being 
situated  nrar^r  tbe  head  or  tlie  tail,  in  diUer- 
cnt  fishes,  he  lakes  ihe  differences  of  hia  «yi' 
tern. 

These  arrange  me  fits,  wlucb  are  totally  arbi- 
trary»  and  which  arc  rnthcr  a  method  than  a 
science^  are  always  ^uctuaiing;  nnd  tlie  la^tt 
is  generally  preferred  to  ihat  which  went  be* 
fore.  There  ha*  lately  appeared,  however,  a 
system  composed  by  Mr  Gouan,  of  Montpel- 
lier,  that  deserves  applause  fnr  more  iJian  its 
novel ty»  It  appears  lo  me  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  that  ever  was  made ;  arid  in 
it  the  divisions  are  nol  only  precisely  system  a- 
licalj  but.  in  some  measare,  adopted  by  Na* 
tare  itself*  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
united  tlie  systems  of  Arledi  and  Linnseua  to- 
gether \  and,  by  bringing  one  to  correct  ihe 
other,  has  made  out  a  number  of  tribes  that 
are  marked  with  ihe  utmost  precisioru  A 
part  of  this  system,  however*  we  have  already 
gone  through  in  the  cartilaginous,  or,  as  he 
calls  a  part  of  them,  the  branchiostegoui  tribe 
of  fishes.  In  the  arrangement  of  these,  I 
have  followed  Linn^us,  as  the  number  of  them 
was  but  small,  and  hb  method  simple.  But 
in  that  which  is  more  properly  called  the  *p- 
n&uM  chss  of  fiAhts,  I  will  folbw  Mr  Gouan*s 
system  ;  the  terms  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  former  systems^  require  Kome  explanation* 
I  do  not  love  to  multiply  the  technical  terms 
of  a  science  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  names, 
by  being  !ong  used,  are  as  necessary  to  be 
known  as  the  science  itself^ 

If  we  consider  the  substam^e  of  the  fin  of  a 
fish,  we  shall  find  it  composed,  besides  the 
skin,  either  of  straight,  hard,  pointed,  bony 
prickles  or  spines^  as  in  the  pike;  or  of  soft, 
crooked,  or  forked  bones,  or  cartilages,  as  in 

the  herring The  fish  that  have  bony  prickly 

fins »  are  CAXit^  prichl^-Jtnncd Jt»h ;  ihe  latter, 
that  have  soft,  or  cartilaginous  fins,  are  called 
sofl-JinnedJUh.  The  prickly- finned  fish  have 
received  the  Greek  new-formed  name  of 
Acanihopteriijii :  the  soft-iinned  fish  have  like^ 
wise  their  barbarous  Greek  name  of  Malacop" 
terigiL  Thus  far  Artedi  has  supplied  Mr 
Gouan  with  names  and  divisions.  All  spin* 
ous  fish  are  divided  into  pnrkly-finned  fish 
and  soft-^finned  fish* 

A  gain  (  Linnaeus  has  taught  him  to  remark 
the  situation  of  the  fins;  for  the  ventral,  or 
belly-fins,  which  are  those  particularly  to  be 
remarked,  are  either  wholly  w*anting,  as  in 
the  eel,  and  I  hen  the  fish  is  calied  Apodal  (a 
Greek  word,  signifying  without  feet) ;  or  tlie 
ventral  fins  are  placed  more  forward  ihan  the 
pectoral  fins,  as  in  (he  haddock^  and  then  the 
animal  is  a  Jtujuiar'JiAh  i  or  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  directly  under  the  pectoral  fins^  as  in 
the  father-lasher,  and  then  it  is  called  a  Tho~ 
racw-:fish ;  or,  laally^  th^  ventral  fina  are  placed 


nearer  the  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins^  aj  m  tbe 
minnow,  and  then  it  is  an  Aitdammal-f^ 

Possessed  of  these  diatiibutionS}  the  FrencJt 
naturalist  mixes  and  unites  them  into  im 
grand  divisions.  All  the  prickly-finRe<l  fiib 
make  one  general  division;  ail  the  wift^fiiraid 
fish  another.  These  first  are  distingtdjlid 
from  each  other,  as  being  either  apodalfp^ 
lar^  thoTachf  or  ahdammal  Thus  tbere  ue 
prickly-finned  apodal  fishes;  prickly^finnd 
Jutjuiar  fishes;  prickly-finned  thvracic  bbefi; 
and  prickly-finned  abdominat  fishes.  On  \h 
other  hand,  the  soft-finned  fishes  fall  und^r  a 
similar  distribution,  and  make  the  other  gftie. 
ral  division.  Thus  there  are  soft-fintied  opG^ 
dat  fishes^  soft-finned  ju^/ar  fishes^  soft-fitinfti 
tfioracic  fislies,  and  soft-finned  abdomind  fisbei 
These  general  characters  are  strongly  marked, 
and  easily  remembered.  It  only  reraiini, 
therefore,  to  divide  these  into  micb  tribei  u 
are  m»st  strong iy  marked  by  nature;  srtd  Itj 
give  the  distinct  characters  of  each  to  fofm  i 
complete  system  with  great  simplicity.  Tb 
Mr  Gouan  has  done  ;  and  the  tribes  m 
which  he  has  distributed  each  of  ihvs^  did- 
sions,  eiactl  y  amount  to  fifty*  Thas  tbe  T«ad- 
er,  who  can  contain  in  his  memory  the  cbarao 
teristic  marks  of  fifty  kinds,  will  have  tk^^e^ 
able  idea  of  the  form  of  every  kind  ol  apinww 
fish.  I  say,  of  the  form;  for  aj  to  tbe  biitoff 
and  nalure  of  the  animal  itself,  that  can<iflJy 
be  obtained  by  experience  and  in  forms  tiofl. 


SECT,   1. 


miClCLT-FJWKED  FI5HE3. 


PricMy'Jinned  Apodtd  Fish. 

L  T«R  Trkfiurm.  The  body  of  n  iwrd- 
form  ;  the  head  oblong ;  the  teeth  sword4ib, 
bearded  ntar  the  points;  the  fore-teeli  W 
gest ;  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  icren 
spines ;  the  tail  ending  in  a  point  without  fini; 
an  inhabitant  near  the  Oriental  and  Ani<jricii« 
shores  ;  of  a  silvery  white  ;  freijuently  leip- 1 
ing  into  the  fishermen's  boats  in  China* 

2,  The  Xtphim,  or  Suvrdzfitk,  The  bod? 
round ;  the  head  long  ;  the  upper  jsw  teitw- 
nating  by  a  long  beak,  in  form  of  a  iword;  in* 
fin  that  rovers  the  gills  with  eight  spine*;  w 
inhabitant  of  Europe ;  an  enemy  to  w 
whale,* 


*  Thfl  fciiBiml  cotour  of  the  cemmon  Bwoitf-fiit  (J^* 
iargUtdiuM,  »e  Plite  XXL  ^f^,  J 1 .)  ia  bro*ii,  icOMHp 
nied  by  &  deep  utMl-blue  c«it  on  Uie  be«^  **"*  TP^ 
pftrtSj  find  Jr^rJiTiIiig  to  fillifery  tthlts  en  lb*  •™**  , 
fil>rl(rmtin«  U  somfilime*  pfrowjj  lo  i  T*ry  lirg*  *''■«  _ 
(19  miidi  M  tw^niy  feet  in  leiigth,  ftm^l  ^^^ 
cn«  ctsl  4m  ihoftt  nflftr  Lftttghfi^«b  CwnW'tt*"'"'^ 
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3.  Ophidiwmor  GiUkead.  The  body  sword- 
like;  the  head  blunt;  the  fin  covering  the 
i;illfl  with  aeven  spines ;  the  opening  of  the 
moath  side-ways ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  the 
anas,  and  the  tail,  all  joining  together  ;  the 
most  beaatiful  of  all  fishes,  covered  over  with 
green,  gold,  and  silver ;  it  is  by  sailors  called 
the  dolphin,  and  gives  chase  to  the  flying- 
dsh. 

Prkkty-Jinned  Jiigular  Fuh. 

4.  The  IVaehmui  or  Weever,  The  body 
obloDg ;  the  head  obtose  ;  the  bones  covering 


the  gills  jagged  at  the  bottom  ;  the  fins  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  six  spines  ;  the  anus  near 
the  breast ;  buries  itself  in  the  sands,  leaving 
odIy  its  nose  out ;  and  if  trod  upon,  inimedi. 
ately  strikes  with  the  spines  that  form  its 
dorsal  fins,  which  are  venomous  and  dan- 
gerous. 

5.  The  Urano9copu9.  The  body  wedge- 
like ;  the  head  almost  round,  and  larger  than 
the  body;  the  mouth  flat;  the  eyes  on  the  top 
of  the  bead ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 

Um  hod  of  which  alone  weighed  seTenty-five  pounds, 
ind  wu  fomiahed  with  a  anout  three  feet  long. 
The  iwaid-f&sh  is  very  active  in  its  morements  and  Tor- 
aekm  fai  its  appetite.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller  kinds  of 
fiih,  wUch  it  kills  by  piercing  them  with  ito  sword.  It 
is  aid  to  Im  in  partieolar  a  very  great  enemy  to  the 
toBoy,  which  is  described  by  Belon  to  be  as  much  alarmed 
bf  its  sppearanoe  as  a  sheep  is  at  the  sight  of  a  wolf. 

Uds  iish  ta  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by 
thi  Sidllans,  who  buy  it  up  eagerly  at  any  price  at  the 
nmawBeement  of  the  season,  which  lasts  from  May  to 
AsgBil  They  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  salt  it  for  future 
vs.  This  process  was  in  ancient  times  particularly 
pcrfanaed  at  the  town  of  Thuri  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
vhcnes  the  fish  was  called  tomm  thurianu*.  A  de- 
Mriptisn  ef  the  ancient  manner  of  taking  this  fish  has 
beta  left  us  by  Strabo,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
poesM  was  the  same  as  that  now  in  use.  The  operation 
menUss  whale  fishing  on  a  small  scale. 

Thibraad..finned  swotd-fish  {sHphitu  pUu^terut)  is  of 
i  thioner  and  more  elegant  form  than  the  preceding, 
nd  is  also  distinguished  by  an  extremely  broad  back 
fiOtiad  by  veiy  kng  sharp>pointed  thoracic  appendages, 
«hleb  srs  entirely  wanting  in  the  other.  The  general 
i^oloiir  of  the  fish  is  of  a  silTeiy.bluish  white,  except  in 
te  back,  head,  Ull,  and  fins,  which  in  the  liTing  animal 
«•  flf  a  deep  Uoe,  Ruling  into  brown  in  the  dried  spe<^i. 
"Moi.  This  fish  is  found  in  the  Braxilian  and  East 
Indian  seas,  and  also  in  the  Northern  seas,  where  and 
''""vlKre  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  whales,  piercing  them 
^^  Us  ibnnldable  weapon.  A  specimen  of  this  fish 
Ijnipiss  a  very  conspicuous  situation  at  the  British 
Mnseum  in  a  distinct  case,  which  also  contains  three 
^eeiineBS  ef  detached  awords.  In  the  same  room  there 
I*  »  maD  specimen  of  the  common  sword-fish. 


six  spines ;  the  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

6.  CaUyoMjfmua  or  DraganeL  The  body 
almost  wedge-like  ;  the  heaid  broad,  and  larger 
than  the  body;  the  mouth  even  with  the  body ; 
the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  close  shut ;  the 
opening  to  the  eills  behind  the  head  i  the  fin 
covering  Uie  gills  with  six  spines ;  an  inhabi* 
tant  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

7.  The  Bknniut  or  BUnny.  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  obtusely  bevel ;  the  teeth  a 
single  range ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
six  spines ;  the  ventral-fins  have  two  small 
blunt  bones  in  each  ;  a  species  of  this  animal 
is  viviparous. 

Prickfyjinned  Thoracic  Fish. 

8.  The  Gobiui  or  Gudgeon.  The  body 
round  and  oblong ;  the  head  with  two  little 


holes  between  the  eyes,  one  before  the  other ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  four  spines ;  the 
ventral  fins  joined  together. 

9.  The  Cepoku  The  body  sword-like ;  the 
head  blunt ;  the  mouth  flat ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  six  spines;  the  fins  distinct; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 


The  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  sent  to  Sir  Joeeph 
Banks  an  account  of  an  astonishing  but  not  singuhur  in- 
stance of  the  strength  of  an  indiridual  of  this  broad-fin- 
ned species  :  the  bottom  of  his  ship  was  pierced  through 
by  its  sword  in  such  a  manner  that  It  waa  completely 
imbedded,  or  driven  through  almost  to  its  baae,<— the 
animal  baring  been  killed  with  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fish  is  generally 
either  killed  in  thia  manner  or  else  perishes  from  being 
unable  to  withdraw  its  weapon,  for  could  it  efleeC  this 
object,  the  vessel  must  inevitably  founder  in  consequence 
of  the  leak  ;  and  indeed  instaucea  are  recorded  in  which 
some  vessels,  probably  old  or  of  a  slight  description,  have 
been  greatly  endangered,  or  even  lost,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  struck  by  a  sword-fish.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  wood,  with  the  award  imbedded  In  it,  was 
sawed  out,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  forms  one  of  the  detached  swords  just  mentioned. 

The  sword-fish  and  the  whale  are  said  never  to  meet 
without  coming  to  battle ;  and  the  former  has  the  repute 
of  being  always  tlte  aggressor.  Sometimes  two  of  them 
join  against  one  whale,  in  which  the  combat  is  by  no 
means  equal.  When  the  whale  discovers  the  sword-flsh 
darting  upon  him,  he  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  is  closely 
pursued  by  his  antagonist,  who  compels  him  again  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  It  would  seem  that  the  sword-fish 
alms  its  formidable  thrusts  at  vessels,  not  so  much  from 
a  disposition  to  attack  every  thing  that  falls  in  its  way 
as  under  the  impression  that  the  aald  vessels  are  whales, 
or  other  great  fish  :  and  may  not  the  feet,  that  vessels 
are  rarely  if  ever  so  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean,  be 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  this, — ^that  there  are  not  in 
that  sea  any  fish  so  large  that  a  sword-fish  of  ordinary 
penetration  could  mistake  a  ship  fer  them. 
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10.  The  Coryph4Bna  or  Razor-Juh,  The 
body  wedge-like ;  the  head  very  bevel ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  spines. 

11.  The  Slumber  or  Mackerel  The  body 
oblong ;  the  line  running  down  the  side  sig- 
zagged  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  sharp  and 
small;  Uie  fins  covering  the  gills  with  seven 
spines ;  several  false  fins  towards  the  tail.^ 

1  The  Mackerel,  {Scomber  tamkruSs^—Thid  mackerel. 


19.  The2/a^fw.PlXXI.fig-23.Tbe  body 
oval;  the  head  middling;  the  iips  doubled 
inward ;  both  cutting  and  grinding  teeth ;  tiie 
covers  of  the  gills  scaly;  the  fin  covering 


though  of  the  same  order  m  the  herring,  pilchard,  and 
sprat,  belongs  to  a  distinct /omi/y, — to  which  also  belong 
the  tunny,  the  bonito^  the  sword-fish,  the  doiy,  or  doree, 
and  several  other  kinds.  The  mackerel,  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  dirision  of  acanthopterygii,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  r««^C#«f  {ecombrot); 
and  the  generic  term  for  all  fish  oomprised  in  this  class 
Is  Seomberidm,  The  name  given  to  the  mackerel  by  the 
French,  German,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  the  British, 
Is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  macmh,  a  spot;  that  is, 
the  spotted  or  streaked  fish.  Hence  the  term  **  madu 
erel^jr^  is  also  applied  to  a  well-known  formation  of 
the  clouds.  The  mackerel  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  British  fishes,  being  elegant  in  its  form  as  well 
as  brilliant  in  colour. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
taking  this  osefbl  fish,  we  are  indebted  to  the  elegant 
and  valuable  History  of  BriiUh  FUkee,  by  Mr  Yarrell. 
On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  mackerel  is  taken  from 
the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  west,  along  the  southern 
shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterford;  from  thence 
northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to  Londonderry 
and  Donegal.      Dr  MaccuUoch  says  it  visits  some  of 
the  lochs  of  the  western  islands,  but  is  not  considered 
very  abundant.     On  the  Cornish  coast,  this,  fish  occurs 
sometimes  as  early  as  March,  and  appears  to  be  pursuing 
a.  course  from  west  to  east.    They  are  plentiful  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  bay  about  June. 
On  the  Hampshire  snd  Sussex  coast,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, they  arrive  as  early  as  March,  and  sometimes,  as  will 
be  shown,  even  in  Feburury ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year 
the  fisbennen  go  to  look  for  them,  the  further  from  the 
shore  do  they  sedc  for  them  and  find  them.  Duhaniel  says 
the  mackerel  are  caught  earlier  at  Dunkirk  than  at  Dieppe 
or  Havre:  up  our  eastern  coast,  however,  the  fishing  is 
later.  The  fishermen  of  Lowestofie  and  Yarmouth,  gain 
their  great  harvest  from  the  mackerel  in  May  and  June. 
The  mackerel  spawns  in  June,  and  according  to  Bloch, 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eggs  have  been  counted 
hi  one  fish.     The  young  mackerel,  which  are  called 
shiners,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  by  the  end  of 
August.      They  are  half  grown,  says  Mr  Couch,  by 
November,  when  they  retire  to  deep  water,  and  are  seen 
no  more  that  winter ;  but  the  adult  fishes  never  wholly 
quit  the  Cornish  coast,  and  it  is  common  to  see  some 
taken  with  lines  in  every  month  of  the  year.     The 
mackerel  as  feeders  are  voracious,  and  their  groAvth  is 
rapid.    The  ordinary  length  varies  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen  inches,  and  their  weight  is  about  two  pounds  each ; 
but  they  are  said  to  attain  the  length  of  twenty  Inches. 
The  largest  fish  are  not,  however,  considered  the  best 
for  the  table. 

As  an  article  of  food  they  are  in  great  request,  and 
those  taken  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  are  gener- 
ally considered  superior  in  flavour  to  those  taken  either 


earlier  In  the  springy  or  in  autumn.  To  be  eaten  hi 
perfecUon.  thb  fish  should  be  very  fresh,  as  it  sooo 
becomes  unfit  for  food.  Mackerel  were  fir*  allowed  to 
be  cried  through  the  streets  of  London  on  a  Sunday,  is 
1698,  and  the  pnctice  prevails  to  the  present  time. 

At  our  various  fishing-towns  on  the  coast,  the  ns^ 
erel  season  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity  ;  the  U^fi 
price  obtained  by  early  cargoes  being  the  inducement  to 
great  exertions. 

In  May,  1807,  the  first  Brighton  boat-load  of  madwd 
sold  at^BlUingagate  for  forty  guineas  per  hundrsd,-- 
seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  the  handred, 
~the  highest  price  ever  known  at  that  market.  T^ 
next  boatload  produced  but  thirteen  guineas  the  hnn- 
dred.  Mackerel  were  to  plantlfiil  at  Vcf9t  in  1808, 
that  they  were  sold  sixty  for  a  shilliitf.  At  Brightoe, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  shoal  ofmackerd  wis  si 
great,  that  one  of  the  boato  had  the  meshes  of  h«r  neto 
so  completely  occupied  by  them,  that  it  wae  impeisillt 
to  drag  them  In.  The  fish  and  nets,  therefore,  at  kegtl) 
sunk  together.  The  boats  engag^  in  fishing,  sit 
usually  attended  by  other  fasUsalling  veaels,  which  m 
sent  away  with  the  fish  taken.  From  Hastings,  and  dher 
fishing-towns  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the  fish  are  bnug^ 
to  London  by  vans,  which  travel  up  during  the  nigfaL 

The  most  common  made  of  fishing  for  mackerel,  sod 
In  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  driftr 
nets.  The  drift-net  Is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one  hn- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top,  M 
without  lead  at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  sasO 
fine  twine,  which  Is  tanned  of  a  reddlshJonown  cohMr, 
to  preserve  It  from  the  action  of  the  sea  water.  Tb 
sl»  of  the  mesh  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  or  ralkr 
larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  eightecB  of 
these  neto  are  attached  lengthways,  by  tying  along  s 
thick  rx>pe  called  the  drifUrope,  and  at  the  end  of  eack 
net  to  each  other.  When  arranged  for  deposIUng  In  tlie 
sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  driiWepe,  k 
thrown  overboard;  the  vessel  Is  put  before  the  wind, 
and  as  she  sails  along,  the  rope  with  the  nets  tkn 
atUched,  Is  passed  over  the  stem  into  the  water,  tiU  ths 
whole  of  the  neU  are  run  out.  The  net  thus  dcpesMed, 
hangs  suspended  in  the  water  perpendicularly,  twenty 
foot  deep  from  the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  thne 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  l»lf^ 
depending  on  the  number  of  neto  belonging  to  the  party 
or  company  engaged  In  fishing  together*  Whea  tk* 
whole  of  the  neto  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rspe  is 
shifted  from  the  stem  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  she 
rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit  gained  by  the 
boat's  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drifUxipe  is,  tbtt  the 
net  is  kept  strained  in  a  straight  line,  which,  wUhsel 
this  pull  upon  it,  would  not  be  the  case. 

The  neto  are  shot  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
hauled  once  during  the  night,  at  others  allowed  to  re- 
main In  the  water  all  night  The  fish  roving  to  the 
dark  through  the  water,  hang  In  the  meshes  of  the  net, 
which  are  large  enough  to  admit  them  beyond  the  giU- 
covers  and  pectoral  fins,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow 
the  thickest  pert  of  the  body  to  pass  through.  In  the 
morning  early,  preparations  are  made  for  hauling  the 
neto.  A  capston  upon  the  deck  Is  manned,  about  which 
two  turns  of  the  drift-rope  are  token.  One  man  stands 
forward  to  untie  the  upper  edge  of  each  net  iron  the 
drift-rope,  which  Is  called  casting  ofi*  the  Ushings :  othera 
hand  in  the  net  with  the  fish  caught,  to  which  one  side 
of  the  vessel  is  devoted ;  the  other  side  is  occupied  by 
the  drift-rope,  which  Is  wound  in  by  the  men  st  thn 
cap^Un.     The  whole  of  the  net  In,  and  the  fidi  tecwcdl. 
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the  gills  with  five  spines;  the  pectoral  fins 
pointed. 

IS.  The  I^Martii  or  Sea-Bream,     The  body 
c^long;  the  head  middling ;  the  lips  not  in. 


rerted ;  the  teeth  cutting  and  grinding ;  the 

tbe  TMsel  runs  back  into  harbour  with  her  fish,  or  de- 
posits them  on  board  some  other  boat  io  company. 

Near  to  land,  another  mode  of  fishing  is  aidopted, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Coach.  *' A  long  deep 
net  is  employed,  of  which,  unlike  tlie  former,  the  meshes 
are  too  small  to  admit  any  of  the  fish.  Two  boats  are 
necessary,  one  of  which  is  rowed  round  the  tcAuUt  wliile 
the  net  is  thrown  overheard  by  two  men  to  enclose  it:  the 
other  boat  is  employed  in  keeping  steady  the  end  of  the 
net,  and  warping  it,  the  soooer  and  more  surely  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  fish.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
net  stands  like  a  circle,  enclosing  the  captfves,  and  the 
men  proceed  to  draw  it  together  at  the  end  and  bottom ; 
at  the  same  time  throwing  pebbles  at  that  place  where 
the  circle  closes,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  fish  to 
the  only  place  where  escape  is  possible:  when  at  last 
tbe  endosure  is  perfect,  and  the  net  raised  from  the 
ground,  the  (ish  thus  brought  to  tbe  surface  are  taken  on 
board  in  flaskets."  Such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
Che  seine-net  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  distance  from  shore, 
Irat  in  some  places  it  is  hauled  on  the  beach  iq  the 
noanner  of  a  ground-net,  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  with  the  line,  and  is  called 
railing,  (fnUUng,)  The  mackerel  will  bite  at  any  bait 
that  is  used  to  take  the  smaller  kind  of  fish  ;  but  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  that  which  resembles  a  living  and  active 
prey,  which  is  imitated  by  what  is  called  a  laok, — along 
slice  cut  from  tbe  side  of  one  of  its  own  kind  near  the 
tail  ; — it  is  found,  also,  that  a  slip  of  red  leather,  or  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  will  commonly  succeed.  The  boat 
is  placed  under  sail,  and  a  smart  breese  is  considered 
fiavourable,  hence  termed  a  mackerel-breeze.  The  line 
is  short,  but  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  plummet,  and  in 
this  manner,  when  these  fish  abound,  two  men  will  take 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day.  It  is  singular 
that  the  greatest  number  of  mackerel  are  caught  when 
the  boat  moves  most  rapidly,  and  that  even  then  the 
hook  is  commonly  gorged.  It  seems  that  the  mackerel 
takes  its  food  by  striking  across  the  course  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  its  fljring  prey. 

The  TVcuiiy. — The  common  Tunny  (TkyimuM  vuU 
garis,)  is  a  Urge  fish  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe  ; 


although  but  little  known  in  England,  it  is  an  object  of 
considerable  importance  to  many  of  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Medltenranean  ;  to  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
the  Sicilians.  The  tunnies,  like  the  mackerel,  appear 
in  great  shoals,  or  banks,  which  are  believed  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  beginning  of  April,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  instead  of  coming  from  any  great  distance,  they 
II. 


cover  of  the  gills  scaly;  the  fins  covering  the 

gills  with  five  rays;  the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

14.  The  CIuBtodm  or  Cat-fish,     The  body 

oblong  ;  the  bead  small ;  the  teeth  slender  and 


merely  rise  from  the  deeper  parts  of  that  sea,  in  order 
to  reach  the  shoal  water,  that  the  spawn,  or  ova,  may  be 
placed  within  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  mackerel  is  said  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  the  tunnies,  these  last  being  voracious  fish,  and  de- 
Touring  great  quantities  of  their  smaller  brethren. 

At  the  time  when  these  fish  make  their  periodical  ap« 
pearance,  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  precede  tlicir 
companions  at  distances  determined  by  Uieir  greater 
vigour  or  courage.  The  form  assumed  by  a  shoal  ol 
tumiies  is  that  of  a  long  triangle,  the  weaker  fish  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  living  mass  is 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  noise 
which  accompaniea  their  rapid  movements,  for  the  tail 
ef  the  tunny  is  large  and  powerful,  and  striking  forcibly 
and  rapidly  against  the  water,  produces  a  sound  which 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  wav  ofl*.  "  This  murmuring 
noise,  which  is  heai^  from  afar,  is  echoed  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  repeated  from  shore  to  shore,  resembling  that 
dull  but  imposing  sound,  which  during  a  deceitful  calm 
on  a  burning  summer's  day  announces  the  approach  of 
a  hurricane." 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  number,  their  strength, 
and  their  swiftness,  a  sudden  noise  will  often  arrest  the 
whole  shoal  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  or  even  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  any  bright  object.  If  we  may 
believe  the  reasoning  of  Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist, 
who  speaking  of  the  tunny,  says,  "  in  the  spring,  the 
tunnies  pass  in  troops,  composed  of  numerous  Individu- 
als,  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Euxine  or  the 
Black  sea,  and  in  the  strait  which  separates  Europe 
from  Asia,  a  rock  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  great 
elevation,  rises  near  Chalcedony,  on  the  Asiatic  shore ; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  rock,  terrifies  the 
tunnies  to  such  an  extent*  as  to  force  them  to  alter  their 
course,  and  suddenly  turn  towards  the  Cape  of  Byzan. 
tium,  opposite  the  Chalcedonian  shore ;  and  this  forced 
direction  of  the  course  of  these  fish,  causes  the  fishery 
to  be  Ytry  abundant  near  the  Cape  of  Byzantium."  The 
usual  size  of  this  fish  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length ; 
they  are  at  times,  however,  taken  as  long  as  ten  leet. 
Aristotle  mentions  an  old  tunny  which  weighed  upwards 
of  two  hundred  weight. 

The  tunny-fishery  was  attended  to  with  great  care  by 
the  ancients,  and  still  employs  a  vast  number  of  hands 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  in  Cata- 
lonia, Provence,  LIguria,  Sardinia,  and,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Sicily. 

The  tunnies  are  taken  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  case, 
when  a  sentinel,  posted  on  an  elevated  spot,  has  made  a 
signal  that  the  fish  are  in  view,  and  lus  pointed  out  the 
quarter  from  which  they  are  coming,  a  number  of  boats 
put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  a  curve,  and  joining  their  nets  form  an 
enclosure,  which  alarms  the  tunnies,  and  gradually 
drives  them  into  closer  ranks  :  they  still  continue  to 
add  fresh  nets,  continually  driving  the  fish  towards  the 
shore.  When  they  have  readied  water  only  a  few 
fathoms  in  depth,  they  cast  their  last  and  largest  net, 
which  has  a  kind  of  pocket  or  long  bag  attached  to  it ; 
this  they  draw  towards  the  land,  and  with  it  they  bring 
all  the  fish.  The  small  ones  are  tlien  taken  out  with 
the  hands,  and  the  larger  are  landed  after  they  are  des- 
patched with  boat  hooks.  Tiiis  mode  of  fishing,  which 
is  employed  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  produces  some* 
times  at  a  single  take  as  much  as  fifteen  ton  weight  of 


The  second  mode  is  that  with 
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bending ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  three 
to  six  spines ;  the  fins  of  the  back  and  anus 
scaly." 

15.  The  Sciana.  The  body  nearly  ellipti- 
cal;  the  head  bevel,  the  covers  of  the  fins 
scaly ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays ; 
the  fins  of  the  back  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a 
furrow  in  the  back. 

16.  The   Perch,'      The  body  oblong;  the 


Italians /Mtnoro.  These  are  much  more  complicated; 
Brydoae  calls  the  whole  apparatus  a  Icind  of  aquatic 
castle,  constructed  at  great  cost, — a  double  row  of  \%i%t 
long  nets,  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
corks  fastened  to  their  upper  edge,  and  by  lead  weights 
and  stones  at  the  lower,  are  fixed  by  anchors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  enclosure  parallel  to  the  sliore  for 
many  hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  an  Italian  mile  in 
length,  and  divided  into  many  chambers  by  transverse 
nets,  aiid  open  on  the  land-side  by  a  sort  of  door. 

The  flesh  of  the  tunny,  when  uncooked,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  beef.  "  You  would  scarcely  believe," 
says  Cetti,  '<  the  diiferent  tastes  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  tunny;  at  each  part  of  the  body,  and  at  yaiious 
deptlis  from  the  surface,  it  varies ;  here  it  is  like  veal, 
there  pork.  The  Sardinian  flshermen  employ  a  host 
of  words,  which  the  memory  can  scarcely  retain,  to  dis. 
tinguish  these  different  morsels.  The  flesh  of  the  belly, 
which  is  the  most  delicious,  is  called  torra,  and  costs 
twice  as  much  as  the  netta^  which  is  flesh  of  the  second 
quality."  Like  all  the  mackerel  tribes,  the  tunny 
remains  fresh  and  good  for  a  few  hours  only  after  it  is 
taken ;  if  the  least  tainted  it  is  not  only  unwholesome, 
but  even  a  dangerous  kind  of  food. 

"The  Cat~Fuh,  or  Sea-fFolf,  {Anarhicluu  lupus.) 
This  singular-looking  flsh  is  found  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  seas  that  surrounds  the  British  isUmds;  it  is 
seldom  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts. 

The  appearance  of  this  iish,  (says  Mr  Yarrell,)  is  not 
prepossessing.  Independently  oif  a  ferocious- looking,  cat- 
like head,,with  an  exceedingly  thick  coarse  skin,  covered 
with  slime,  it  possesses  most  formidable  teeth,  and  nei- 
tlier  wants  the  will  nor  the  power  to  attack  others  or 
defend  itself.  It  is  occasionally  caught  with  a  baited  hook, 
at  times  decoyed  into  the  meshes  of  a  net  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  fishes  already  entangled ;  but  fights  despe. 
rately,  even  when  out  of  its  own  element,  inflicting 
severe  wounds  if  not  cautiously  avoided.  The  nets  also, 
are  frequently  torn  by  its  powerful  stnigg!e8,aud  a  spirit 
of  retaliation  for  the  labour  tliereby  occasiontd,  or  for 
personal  injury  inflicted  hy  it,  brings  a  speedy  death  to 
the  unfortunate  flsh*  Handspikes  aLd  spars  of  wood  are 
articles  always  at  hand  in  flshing-boats,  and  the  savage 
sea-cat  is  speedily  rendered  incapable  of  doing  further 
harm  by  heavy  well  aimed  blows  upon  the  head. 

As  an  article  of  food  it  is  said  to  be  excellent,  although 
its  appearance  may  disgust  a  squeamish  stomach.  The 
food  of  this  fish  consists  chiefly  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  crustaceous  animals,  to  enable  it  to  crush  the  hard 
covering  of  its  prey,  it  is  admirably  furnished  with  teeth 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose;  sharp  in  front  to  seize, 
and  strong  and  rounded  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  tongue  itself,  to  cru^h. 
This  flsh  sometimes  attains  tlie  size  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  in  the  colder  and  more  extreme  northern  seas  is  said 
to  become  still  larger. 

It  swims  rapidly,  with  a  lateral  undulating  motion, 
and  has  acquired  the  name  of  sea-wolf  from  its  voracity. 
It  is  called  swine  flsh  in  the  Orkneys,  from  a  particular 
motion  of  the  nose.  It  approaches  the  shore  to  deposit 
its  spawn  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  the  young, 
of  a  green  colour,  are  usually  found  among  sea-weed. 
'  The  Common  Perch  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 


Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
days,  trout  and  salmon  are  preferred.  The  perch  ii  ei- 
tensively  spread  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe  in 
many  varieties.  In  Great  Britain,  its  general  hsUbt 
is  in  lakes  with  a  clear  bottom  and  grassy  marghi,  «r  in 
slow  running  streams.  It  is  easily  taken  with  Tsriov 
kinds  of  bait,  the  most  successful  of  which,  boweYir,  ii 
the  minnow.  Its  avenge  sice  Is  from  one  pound  to  i 
pound  and  a  half,  though  some  of  three  and  nmr  peomiB 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some  of  the  HigUio^ 
lochs,  particularly  those  of  Perthshire,  perch  an  re- 
markably flne  and  abundant. 

The  Baue  or  Sea  Perch,  like  the  common  perek, 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is  to  Im  bad 
on  the  coasts  of  England  during  the  summer,  while  H* 
Dutch  have  established  flsheries  of  it.  There  are  nrioai 
specie*!,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Roei-fa^ 
or  Striped  Baste  of  the  Americans,  which  is  abaodnit 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it  is  Ivougfat  to  the 
markets  weighing  often  sixty  or  seventy  poundk 

The  Granulated  Perch  (see  Plate  XXI.  fig.  H.) 
inhabits  the  large  rivers  of  America,  and  is  so  timilarta 
that  of  Europe  as  to  have  been  confounded  with  iL 

The  Ommtm  Piks  Perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  riven 
and  lakes  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  but  is  unknew 
in  Britain,  Prance,  and  Itely.  It  atUins  a  length  d 
three  or  four  feet,  and  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  Un« 
quantities  of  this  flsh,  smoked  and  salted,  are  expoittrf 
from  Prussia  and  Silesfa. 


bead  bevel ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  scaly  tad 
toothed  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seren 
spines  ;  the  fins  in  some  jagged. 

1 7.  The  Scorpana  or  Fai^^r-lasher.  The 
body  oblong ;  the  head  great,  with  beards;  the 
covers  of  the  gills  armed  with  prickles;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  spines.  | 

18.  The  MttOut  or  SurmtdeL  The  bodj 
slender ;  the  head  almost  four-cornered ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  three  spines ;  some 
of  these  have  beards  ;  a  fish  highly  prized  by 
the  Romans,  and  still  considered  as  a  rei; 
great  delicacy. 

19.  The  Trigla  or  the  Gurnard.  Thcbodj 
slender ;  the  head  nearly  four-cornered,  and 
covered  with  a  bony  coat,  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  seven  spines  ;  the  pectoral  and  vcn- 
tral  fins  strengthened  with  additional  muscles 
and  bones,  and  very  large  for  the  animaPi 
size. 

20.  The  CoUuM  or  BuU-head.  The  body 
vedge-like  ;  the  head  flat  and  broader  than 
the  body;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six 
spines;  the  head  furnished  with  prickles, 
knobs,  and  beards. 

81.  Iht  Zeiu  or  Doree,  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  large,  bevel ;  the  fin  covering  i1m 
gills  with  seven  rays;  the  fins  jagged;  the 
upper.jaw  with  a  loose  floating  skin  depend- 
ing into  the  mouth. 

32.  The  Trachipterus  or  Sabra.  The  body 
sword-like  ;  the  head  bevel ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  six  spines;  the  lateral  line 
straight ;  the  scales  in  a  single  order ;  a  loose 
skin  in  both  the  jaws. 

93.  The  GoBterosteus  or  SiicklebaeL  The 
body  broadest  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  ob- 
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long;  the  fin  corering  the  gills  with  three,  six, 
or  seven  spines ;  prickles  starting  backward 
before  the  back  fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus.' 

Priddy-finned  Abdominal  Fish, 

24.  The  Sdurua  or  Sheath-JUh.  The  body 
oblong;  the  head  large;  the  fin  covering  the 
eilla  from  four  to  fourteen  spines  ;  the  leading 
bones  or  spines  in  the  back  and  pectoral  fins 
toothed. 

25.  The  Mugid  or  MuIUt.  The  body  ob- 
long; the  head  almost  conical ;  the  upper-jaw 
with  a  furrow,  which  receives  the  prominence 
of  the  under;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
seven  rays. 

96.  The  PolynemuM,  The  body  oblong  ; 
the  head  with  a  beak;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  from  five  to  seven  spines  ;  the  bones 
that  move  the  pectoral  ^ns  not  articulated  to 
those  fins. 

27.  The  Teuthys.  The  body  almost  ellipti- 
cal ;  the  head  abruptly  shortened  ;  the  ^n 
covering  the  gills  with  hyt  rays ;  the  teeth  in 
a  single  row,  close,  strong,  and  even. 

28.  The  Ehp$  or  Sea-serpent,  The  body 
•lender ;  the  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  double,  with  thirty  spines,  and  armed 
externally  with  five  bones  resembling  teeth. 


SECT.  II. 


SOFT- FINNED  FISHES. 


Soft  finned  Apodal  Fish, 

22.   The  MuTiBna  or  EeL      The  body  round 

>  The  Jifteentpined  StickMack  or  Great  SHeilcBack,^ 
This  fish,  which  is  the  largest  species  of  the  tUddebacJcs, 
isslaoder,  being  only  an  inch  thiclc,  and  nine  in  length: 
the  snout  is  long  •  and  the  body  of  a  pentagonal  figure 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  flat,  the  mouth  is  small,  and 
the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower.  The  gills  and 
the  bony  plate  on  the  belly  are  brown  upon  the  upper 
part,  iilTery  and  streaked  upon  the  lower.  It  has  two 
pectoral  Ans,  one  dorsal,  rising  in  a  triangular  form  from 
the  middle  of  the  back;  between  this  and  the  head  are 
fifteen  distinct  spines  inclined  towards  the  tail,  which, 
when  depressed,  are  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  fins 
of  the  belly  consist  of  two  spines,  the  foremost  of  which 
is  the  longest  In  the  An  at  the  anus  there  is  also  a 
covered  spine,  but  the  other  fins  are  soft  and  ramified. 
The  fifteen-spined  sticklebaclis,  like  the  last  mentioned 
species,  are  found  in  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  German 
ocean  ;  they  are  Very  common  in  Holland,  and  also  near 
Lubeck  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  M.  Bloch  says,  that 
their  ordinary  siae  does  not  exceed  seven  inches,  and 
that  lie  has  found  small  crabs  in  their  stomach.  The 
great  stickleback  does  not  ascend  the  rivers  like  the  other 
kinds,  never  leaving  the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  among 
other  fish.  Large  quantities  are  sometimes  taken  by 
kindling  a  fire  on  the  shore,  which  draws  them  in  shoals 
to  the  nets.     A  kind  of  lamp  oil  is  extracted  from  them 


and  slender  ;  the  head  terminating  in  a  beak  ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fashion,  placed  near 
the  pectoral  fins;  the  fins  of  the  back, the  anus, 
and  the  tail,  united  in  one.' 

30.  The  Gymnotus  or  Carapo,*  The  body 
roundest  on  the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a  knifet 
the  head  small ;  the  ^x\  covering  the  gills  with 
^ve  rays  ;  the  back  without  a  fin ;  two  beards 
or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip ;  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazil 

31.  The  Anarhicas  or  Wolf-fish,  The  body 
roundish  and  slender;  the  head  large  and 
blunt;  the  fore-teeth  above  and  below  conical; 
the  grinding  teeth  and  those  in  the  palate 
round ;  the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  sev^u 
rays. 

32.  The  Siromateus,  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  small ;  the  teeth  moderately  sharp; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  or  six  rays. 

33.  The  Ammocb/tes  or  Launce.  The  body 
slender  and  roundish  ;  the  head  terminated  by 
a  beak;  the  teeth  of  a  hair-like  fineness;  tlie 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays. 

Soft  finned  Jugular  Fish. 

34.  The  Ltpadogasttr,  The  body  wedge- 
like; the  head  oblong,  forwarder  than  Uie 
body,  flattish,  the  beak  resembling  that  of  a 
duck ;  the  pectoral  fins  double,  two  on  each 
side ;  the  ventral  fins  joined  together  ;  a  kind 
of  bony  breastplate  between  the  pectoral  fins; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  rays  ;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fashion. 

35.  The  Ckutus  or  Cod-fish,  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  wedge-like;  the  fin  covering  the 


gills  with  seven  rays:  several   back  and  anal 
fins.* 

Soft  finned  Thoracic  Fish. 

36.  The  Pleuronectes  or  Flatfish,  The  body 
elliptical;  the  head  small;  both  eyes  on  one 
side  of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  from  four  to  seven  rays. 

and  what  remains  is  used  as  manure.     They  are,  how. 
ever,  frequently  eaten  by  the  poor. 

'  See  an  account  of  Eels  given  in  Note  at  page  S86L 
'  See  an  account  of  the  Gymnotus  given  in  Note 
at  page  279. 

*  The  Cod  Is  taken  in  immense  numbers  In  all  the 
northern  coasts.  It  is  abundant  among  the  islands  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  It  spawns  about  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  from  the 
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37.  The  EchineiM  or  Sucking Jish,  The 
body  almost  wedge-like,  moderately  round ; 
the  head  broader  than  the  body;  the  fin 
covering   the  gills  with  ten   rays;   an   oval 


end  of  October  to  Christmas.  There  ve  two  virietlet  of 
the  Common  Cod — tike  Bogstr  Bank  Cod,  with  a  sharp 
uose,  and  of  a  daric  brown  colour,  and  the  Sectch  Co4, 
with  a  blunt  nose/ and  of  a  yellowish  ash-greeo  colour. 

The  Haddock.^Thli  welUknown  fish  is  a  species  of 
the  cod  ;  it  has  a  boarded  mouth,  and  three  ffns  on  the 
back;  the  upper  jaw  longest,  and  the  Uil  a  little  foited. 
On  each  side  of  the  body,  just  beyond  the  gills,  there 
is  a  dark  spot,  which  the  superstitious  assert  is  the  im- 
pression of  St  Peter's  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took 
the  tribute  money  (at  the  command  of  his  Master)  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  species,  and  whicii  has  ever 
since  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of  haddocks. 

Haddocks  seldom  grow  to  any  great  size  ;  they  rerj 
rarely  become  so  large  as  to  weigh  tweWe  pr  fourteen 
pounds :  they  are  esteemed  more  delicate  eating  when 
they  do  not  exceed  three  pounds  in  weight.  These  fish, 
during  stormy  weather,  are  said  to  take  shelter  in  the 
sand  or  mud,  or  among  the  sea.weeds.  They  feed  on 
^rarious  small  marine  animals,  and  frequently  become  ht 
on  herrings.  The  females  deposit  their  spawn  on  the 
sea- weeds  near  the  shore.  The  larger  ones  begin  to  be 
in  roe  in  NoTember,  and  continue  so  for  somewhat  more 
than  two  months:  from  this  time  till  May  they  are 
reckoned  out  of  season,  and  are  not  good.  They  then 
b*tgin  to  recoTer.  The  small  ones  are  extremely  good 
from  May  till  Pebruary;  and  those  that  are  not  oki 
enough  to  breed,  for  even  two  months  longer. 

The  fTkUing  is  another  species  of  the  cod,  but  with- 
out  a  beard,  its  flesh  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  cod  species. 


The  lAng. — ^The  Ling  is  a  valuable  species  of  cod. 
It   is   taken  in   large   quantities  among  the   Western 


Islands,  tn  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Com- 
wall  coasts.  In  Yorkshire,  the  young  are  railed  Dri». 
tUt,  The  ling  is  Tery  prolific,  of  voracious  appetite, 
and  tenacious  of  life.  Its  usual  length  is  firom  three 
to  four  feet. 

The  Torik,     The  Torsk  or  Tusk,  another  species  of 
cod,  is  occasionally  caught  in  tlui  Porth,  and  brought  to 


M^Smm' 


the  Edinburgh  market  It  is  abundant  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  It  is  a  somewhat  tough  fish,  but  excellently 
adapted  for  curing.  Its  usual  length  is  from  eighteen 
Inches  to  two  feet. 

To  the  PleuroneeUs  or  Fiat^/Uh  belong  the  Turbot, 
Sole,  Plounder.  Plaice,  Dab,  &c. 

7\tr6aU  have  sometimes  been  known  to  weigh  from 
twenty.fiTe  to  thirty  pounds.  Their  ceneral  form  is 
smnewhat  square.  The  upper  parU  of  the  body  and 
fins  are  cinereous,  with  dark  spots  ;  and  the  under  parts 
white !   on   the  upper  parts  titers  are   numerous  short 


breastplate,   streaked   in  form  of  a   ladder, 
toothed. 

38.  The    Ltpwdoput  or    GtaierfiJu     The 
body  sword-like,  the   head   lengthened  oot; 


and  blunt  spines.     The  eyes  are  on  the  left  skis  of  tbt 
The  northern  parts  of  the  English  coast,  snd  MM 


places  ofiT  the  coast  of  Holland,  afford  turboCs  fai  gresl 
abondance,  and  in  greater  excellency  there  thsn  tajr 
ether  parU  of  the  werld.  Lying  here*  however,  todscp 
waters,  tiiey  are  seldom  to  be  caught  but  by  Man,  la 
fishing  for  tuibot  oOT  the  Yoricshire  coast,  tliree  mea  ft 
out  in  each  of  the  boats,  each  man  provided  with  tfares 
lines,  every  one  of  which  is  ftiraished  with  two  hmdnd 
and  eighty  hooks,  baited  and  placed  exactly  dx  fitet  t«« 
inches  asunder.  These  are  ooUed  in  an  ohkmg  piees  d 
wicker-work,  with  the  hooks  baited  and  plMod  fCfj 
regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  When  tltej  sn 
used,  the  nine  are  generally  fastened  together,  so  u  t« 
form  one  line  with  about  two  thousand  hooks,  snd  ex- 
tending nearly  three  miles  in  length.  This  is  aknji 
laid  across  the  ctnrrent.  An  andior  and  a  booy  srsiit^ 
at  the  end  of  each  man's  line.  The  tides  run  here  ts 
rapidly,  that  the  fishermen  can  only  shoot  and  baol  their 
lines  in  the  still  water,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide ;  sad 
therefore  as  it  is  flood  and  ebb  about  OTOiy  alteniats  ai 
iumrs,  this  is  the  longest  time  the  lines  can  resufai  «b 
the  ground.  When  the  lines  are  laid,  two  of  the  bm 
usually  wrap  themselves  in  the  sail  and  sleepy  whQst  tb« 
third  is  on  watch  to  prevent  tlieir  being  run  dowa  bj 
ships.  The  voracity  of  the  turbot  in  pursuit  of  its  pivjr 
is  oftentimes  such,  that  it  carries  them  into  the  SNMhi 
of  rivers,  or  the  entrance  of  ponds  in  salt  marshes^  wkidi 
communicate  with  the  sea.  But  they  are  not  oootontsd 
with  merely  employing  agility  and  strength  in  the  pro- 
curing of  their  prey,  they  likewise  have  rseewse  to 
stratagem.  They  plunge  themselves  Into  the  Bid  cr 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  cover  thehr  nhaii 
body,  except  their  eyes  and  mouth.  Thus  cencssM, 
they  sein  upon,  and  doTOur  all  the  smaller  kinds  ef  fidi 
which  incautiously  approach  them.  It  is  said  thsy  in 
Tery  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  food,  refinii^  is- 
variahly,  all  except  living  animals,  or  such  as  ars  ast  fai 
the  least  degree  putrid.  And  the  fishermen  assert,  thit 
they  are  never  to  be  caught  with  baits  which  have  ktio 
bitten  by  other  fish.  The  holibut  has  been  known  U 
attain  so  great  a  weight  as  between  two  and  throe  boa- 
dred  pounds.  Its  gmieral  shape  is  longand  narrow.  Tht 
upper  parts  are  du^;  and  the  under  parts  whits.  Tht 
skin  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  spines.  The  eyes  so 
the  right  side  of  the  head. 

The  Sol0.^T\a*  welMcnown  and  delicious  fish  h 
remarkable  for  one  very  extraordinary  drcunstSBOi; 
among  various  other  marine  productions,  thsgr  have  btes 
known  to  feed  on  shell  fish,  although  they  are  fimlriMd 
with  no  apparatus  whatever  in  their  BDouth  for  redadng 
them  to  a  state  calcuUted  ibr  digestion.  Sobm  Ihrf 
were  purchased  by  Mr  CoUinson,  (as  his  letter  hMrtfd 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  states,)  had  their  bsUiti 
hard  and  prominent,  appeared  to  be  filled  with  rows  W 
some  bard  substance,  which,  on  being  opened,  wen 
found  to  be  shell-fish.    These,  from  the  bulgii^  of  ^ 
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elie  fins  covering  the  gilU  with  seyen  rays; 
three  scales  only  on  the  whole  body ;  two  in 
the  place  of  the  ventral  fins ;  and  the  third 
froiD  that  of  the  anus. 


shelit  and  the  intanreniog  {ntersUcet,  give  the  intestines 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  On  further 
examination,  some  of  them  were  found  nearly  dissolved, 
others  partly  so,  but  many  of  them  whole.  The  most 
mual  food  of  soles  is,  the  spawn  and  young  of  other  fish. 
These  fish  are  found  on  all  of  the  British  coasts ;  but 
those  of  the  western  shores  are  much  superior  in  si«a  to 
what  are  taken  in  the  north,  since  they  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  The  prin- 
cipal  fishery  for  soles  is  in  Torbay. 

The  FtomuUTf  or  Fluke,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  flat  fish,  and  is  abundant  in  our  riven  and 
coasts.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  small 
insects.  There  are  more  varieties  of  the  flounder  than 
of  any  other  species  of  flat-fish. 

The  Bearded  Flounder The  eyes  of  this  fish  are 

both  on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  The  body  is  com- 
prewcd,  one  side  representing  the  baclc,  and  the  other 
the  abdomen.  The  whole  bwly  is  scattered  with  gray 
spots  ;  and  it  is  bearded  all  round  the  fore  part  of  the 
head.  This  fish  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  Red  seas, 
measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  considered  a  distinct  species  by  Gronovius, 
but  does  not  occur  in  the  Systema  Natura  of  Linnieus. 

The  Plaice. — Plaice  are  very  flat,  and  much  more 
square  than  the  generality  of  flat-fish.  Behind  the  left 
eye  there  is  a  row  of  six  tubercles,  that  reaches  to  the 
rommencement  of  the  lateral  line.  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  fins  are  of  a  clear  brown,  marked  with  large 
bright  orange-coloured  spots ;  the  belly  is  white.  These 
fish  are  very  common  on  most  of  our  coasts,  and  some- 
times  taken  of  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,but  they  seldom 
reach  that  size,  one  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  being  reck- 
oned  a  large  fish,  llie  best  and  largest  are  Uk&a.  ofl* 
Rye,  on  tlw  coast  of  Sussex,  and  in  Ireland;  also  ofi'the 
Dutch  coasts.  They  are  watery  eating  ;  but  are,  not- 
withstanding,  admired  by  some*  They  spawn  in  the 
beginning  of  February. 

The  Dab,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Edinburgh,  the  Sakie 
or  Sat-tt<UtrFlMk9,  is  foond  with  the  preceding  species, 
but  is  less  common.  It  is  generally  eSf  a  uniform  brown 
coloor  on  the  upper  side,  though  sometimes  clouded 
with  a  darker.  The  scales  are  small  and  rough,  which  is  a 
rharacter  of  tMs  species.  The  htteral  line  is  extremely 
ineiirvated  in  the  beginning,  then  goes  quits  straight  to 
the  tail.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  white.  This  fish 
is  in  best  season  during  February,  March,  and  April, 
thc^  spawn  in  May  and  June,  and  become  flabby  and  watery 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  They  are  superior  in  quality 
to  the  plaice  and  flounder,  but  rather  inferior  In  sixe. 

The  Lemam  Dab,  Smaetk  Dab,  or  Samd  Fluke,  is  not 
so  commoo  as  the  above.     It  is  a  prettier  fish  to  look  at, 


having  various  shades  of  reddish  brown  and  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  equal  to  that  of  the  common  dab,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  thicker. 

The  Holibul  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  flat  fish, 
but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern  seas.  Their  flesh 
Is  dryand  has  litUe  flavour,  but  oil  is  obtained  from  them. 


Soft'finned  Abdominal  FUh, 

39.  The  Loricaria,  The  hody  crusted  over ; 
the  head  broad  with  a  beak;  no  teeth;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays. 

40.  The  Atherma  or  Atherine,  The  body 
oblong ;  the  head  of  a  middling  size;  the  lips 
indented;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six 
rays  ;  the  line  on  the  sides  resembling  a  silver 
band. 

41.  The   Sdhno  or  Sahnon.^     (See  Plate 


In  April,  1828,  a  holibut,  taken  near  the  Isle  of  Man, 
%r8s  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh  market,  measuring  seven 


feet  six  inches  in  length,  three  feet  six  inches  in  breadth, 
and  weighing  S20  lbs.  It  was  the  Urgest  specimen  ever 
seen  there. 

1  The  &iib<m.— The  Salmon,  which  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  but  not  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  sofufinned  ah. 
dominal  fish.  It  Is  distinguished  from  other  fish  by 
having  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  hindermost  Is  fleshy 
and  without  rays  :  It  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  in 
the  tongue ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  round  and 
minutely  striated  scales.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
sides  is  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  black,  and  some, 
times  plain ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject  to  the 
same  variety;  and  the  belly  Is  silvery.  The  nose  is 
sharp-pointed  :  and  in  the  males  the  under  jaw  some- 
times turns  up  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  Rapid  and  stony 
rivers,  where  the  water  Is  free  from  mud,  are  the  fa- 
vourite places  of  most  of  the  salmon  tribe,  the  whole  of 
which  is  supposed  to  aflbrd  wholesome  food  for  mankind. 
This  fish  seems  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  tlie 
northern  seas,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  waters  of  other  climates.  It  lives  In  fresh, 
as  well  as  in  salt  waters,  forcing  itself  in  autumn  up  the 
rivers,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  abandons  the  seas  where  it 
finds  an  abundant  sustenance,  ascends  the  rivers  depo. 
pulated  by  man,  endeavours  by  every  kind  of  artifice  to 
escape  the  snares  of  the  fishermen,  and  all  this  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  convenient  place  for  deposit- 
ing its  eggs.  In  these  peregrinations  it  Is  that  salmon 
are  caught  in  the  great  numbers  that  supply  our  markets 
and  tables.  Intent  only  on  the  object  of  their  journey, 
they  spring  up  cataracts  and  other  obstacles  of  a  very 
great  height.  This  extraordinary  power  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a  sudden  jerk  that  the  fish  gives  to  iU  body 
from  a  bent  into  a  straight  position.  When  they  are 
unexpectedly  obstructed  In  their  progress,  it  Is  said  they 
swim  a  few  paces  back,  survey  the  object  for  some  min- 
utes, motionless,  retreat,  and  return  again  to  the  charge; 
then,  collecting  all  their  fSnrce,  with'  one  astonishing 
spring  leap  over  every  obstacle.  When  the  water  is 
low,  or  sand.banks  Intervene,  they  throw  themselves  on 
one  side,  and  In  tliat  position  soon  work  themselves  over 
into  the  deep  water  beyond.  On  the  river  Lifly,  In 
Ireland,  there  Is  a  cataract  above  nineteen  feet  high; 
here,  In  the  salmon  season,  many  of  the  Inhabitants 
amuse  themselves  in  observing  the  fish  leap  up  the  tor- 
rent. They  frequenUy  fall  back  many  times  before  they 
surmount  it ;  and  baskets,  made  of  twigs,  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  catch  them  In  their 
fall. 
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XXII.  fig.  1.)  The  body  oblong  ;  the  head 
a  little  sharp ;  the  fin  cohering  the  gills  from 
four  to  ten  rays ;  the  last  fin  on  the  back, 
without  its  corresponding  muscles,  fat 

The  Parvy  or  Samlet,  This  little  ftsh,  (says  Mr 
Yarrell)  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  British  saimotUda, 
has  giTen  rise  to  more  discussion  than  any  other  species 
of  the  genus.     Abounding  in  our  salmon  rirers,  and 


conspicuous  for  those  lateral  marks  which  are  now  known 
to  be  borne  also  for  a  time  by  the  young  of  the  trout  as 
well  as  the  fiy  of  tlie  other  salwunifUt^  and  this  fish  al- 
ways appearing  of  small  comparatiTe  sise,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  insisted  upon  as  the  young  of  the  salmon, 
and  local  regulations  hare  as  generally  been  inyoked  for 
its  preservation.  The  fry,  howeyer,  of  the  diflerent 
species  of  migratoiy  aalmonida  are  even  now  probably 
accurately  known  only  to  a  few  penons :  their  great  sim- 
ilarity when  very  small  has  so  frequently  deceived  even 
those  who  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  salmon  river  banks,  that  the  fry  marked  by  them,  in 
their  experiments,  believing  them  all  to  be  what  they 
considered  the  young  of  the  parr,  have  been  retaken  as 
grilse,  bull-trout,  salmon.trout,  and  river.trout.  That 
the  parr  is  not  the  young  of  the  salmon,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  of  the  larger  species  of  talmonidm,  as  still  consid- 
ered by  some,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  circum. 
stance  that  parra  by  hundreds  may  be  taken  in  the  riTers 
all  the  summer,  long  after  the  fry  of  the  year  of  the  larger 
migratory  species  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  pam  taken  even  in  autumn  do  not 
exceed  five  inches  in  length,  when  no  example  of  the 
young  of  the  salmon  can  be  found  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  young  of  the  bulUtrout  and 
salmon*trout  are  large  in  proportion.  The  transverse 
dusky  ban  from  which  this  fish  has  obtained  the  name 
of  brandling  and  fingerling  are  family  marks,  borne  by 
all  the  species  of  the  genus  for  a  time,  are  obliterated  by 
degrees,  and  at  periods  depending  on  the  ultimate  size 
attained  by  the  individual  species  when  adult;  the 
soonest,  probably  in  the  salmon,  and  certainly  the  latest 
in  the  parr. 

The  Trout. — The  general  shape  of  the  trout  is  rather 
long  than  broad :  in  several  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rivers, 
they  grow  so  much  thicker  than  those  in  England,  that 
a  fish  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  will  often 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  This  is  a  fish  of  prey; 
has  a  short  roundish  head,  blunt  nose,  wide  mouth  filled 
with  teeth,  not  only  in  the  jaws,  but  in  the  palate  and 
tongue ;  the  scales  are  small ;  the  back  of  an  ash-colour: 
the  sides  yellow;  and,  when  in  season,  is  sprinkled  all 
over  the  body  and  covera  of  the  gills  with  small  beautiful 
red  and  black  spots ;  the  tail  is  broad.  The  female  has 
a  smaller  head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male,  and  is  of 
superior  flavour.  In  fact,  the  colour  of  the  trout  and  its 
spots  vary  greatly  in  difTerent  waters,  and  at  diflerent 
seasons. 

This  fish,  although  very  delicate,  and  at  present  well 
known,  was  in  no  esteem  among  the  ancients.  It 
abounded  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet 
is  only  mentioned  by  writers  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
colours. 

In  some  riven  trouts  begin  to  spawn  in  October,  but 
November  is  the  chief  month  of  spawning.  About  the 
end  of  September  they  quit  the  deep  water  to  which  thev 
had  retired  during  the  hot  weather,  and  make  great  ef- 
forts  to  gain  the  course  of  the  currents,  seeking  out  a 


43.  The  Fistularia.  The  body  angnlai,  in 
form  of  a  spindle  ;  the  head  pipe-fashioii,  witb 
a  beak;  the  fin  covering  the  gilla  with  seven 
rays ;  the  under  jaw  covering  the  upper. 

proper  placto  for  spaiming.  Tliis  is  always  on  a  gnfcEy 
bottom,  or  where  gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  sbmr^ 
stones  towards  the  end  and  sides  of  the  streams.  Attbii 
period  they  turn  black  about  the  bead  and  body,  vd 
become  soft  and  unwholesome.  They  are  new  gsid 
when  they  are  big  with  roe,  which  is  contraiy  to  tk 
nature  of  most  other  fish.  They  multiply  vciyfa, 
though  they  produce  much  less  spawn  than  %Bj4kt 
fish,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  voradous  fehti 
these  cold  streams  where  they  reside;  and  theymiU 
be  still  more  numerous,  if  tliey  were  not  so  greedy  h 
to  devour  each  other.  After  spawning  they  bectm 
feeble,  their  bodies  are  wasted,  and  those  beautiful^ 
which  before  adorned  them,  are  Imperceptible;  tlicir 
heads  appear  swelled,  and  their  eyes  are  dull.  In  tkli 
state  they  seek  still  watera,  and  continue  there  sick,  u 
is  supposed,  all  the  winter.  There  are  in  all  tnmtrinn 
some  barren  female  fish,  which  continue  good  thraugbwt 
the  winter. 

These  fish  begin  to  leave  their  winter  quarten  is 
March,  or  sometimes  earlier,  if  the  weather  be  nkl, 
and  approach  the  shallows  arid  tails  of  streams,  vhov 
they  cleanse  and  restore  themselves.  As  they  arqein 
strength  they  advance  still  higher  up  the  rivers,  101  ibcy 
fix  on  their  summer  residence  ;  for  which  they  genenltr 
choose  an  eddy  behhid  a  stone,  a  log,  or  bank,  tk( 
projects  into  the  wat4>r,  and  against  which  the  cnncK 
drives. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  trout  are  almost  iofinKt; 
from  the  great  lake  trout,  which  weighs  above  sixty « 
seventy  lbs.  to  the  trouts  of  the  little  mountain  brask, 
which  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  finger.  The  gillerootmi 
and  par,  samlet  or  brandling  may  be  considered  ss  fsrv* 
ing  distinct  species. 

The  Great  Gray  Trout  qf  Lockaw. — Accordiag  to 
Sir  William  Jardiiie,  this  fish,  as  far  as  can  be  tneed. 


'  '*'^X^S^-^^^u*  - 


seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  about  forty-fire  yssit 
sbice  by  the  late  Mr.Morison  of  Glasgow,  who  and  to 
exhibit  them  to  his  friends  as  the  trophies  of  his  expedi- 
tions.  The  first  specimens  taken  in  Loch  Aire  by 
Mr  Selby  and  Sir  William  Jardine  wero  oonsidefed  as 
a  species  undescribed  and  new  to  Britain;  and  the  nana 
of  Salmo/eroM  was  given  to  it,  from  its  extreme  voradty 
and  rapacious  habits.  M.  Agassis,  who  saw  specimem 
of  this  fish  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  proneuneed  it  to 
be  diflerent  finom  any  of  the  laiige  continental  qicdca. 

In  Scotland  this  fish  ^ppeara  to  be  generally  distoi- 
buted  in  all  the  larger  and  deeper  locl^  Loch  Awe, 
Loch  Laggan,  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Shin,  Locbi  W*i 
and  Assynt,  they  certainly  inhabit,  roving  indiscfiBia- 
ately,  and  feeding  almost  entiraly  upon  the  smallerfiah. 
By  persons  residing  on  the  banks  they  are  taken  bf  night, 
lines,  few  rising  at  the  ailificial  fly;  but  they  may  aU 
ways  be  taken  by  strong  trolling  tackle,  baited  with  a 
small  trout.  They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  hsTinf 
seised  the  bait,  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged 
by  the  teeth  for  forty  or  fifty  yards;  and  when  acddeo- 
tally  freed,  will  immediately  agahi  seise  it 

This  groat  trout  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
lochs,  seldom  venturing  far  either  up  or  down  any  cf  the 
streams  communicating  with  them,  and  never  descend* 
ing  to  the  sea.     It  is  known  to  spawn  in  September. 
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43.  The  Esox  or  PiAe.'  The  body  round; 
[the  head  with  a  beak  ;  the  under  jaw  pierced 
bogitudinally  with  small  holes  ;  the  fin  cov- 
ering the  gills  with  from  seven  to  twelve  rays. 


The  miKt  nsuil  mode  of  fishing  for  this  great  lake 
Iroot  is  from  a  boat,  which  it  rowed  gently  through  the 
mttr;  the  bait,  as  before  mentionni,  a  small  trout, 
gBvdad  tj  six  or  eight  large  hooks;  the  rod  and  line  of 
grest  itreDgth;  for  this  fish  is  considered  to  be  eyen 
Unongsr  than  a  salmon  of  the  same  size,  but  not  so  ac- 
tive. Young  fish  from  one  to  two  pounds*  weight  rise 
freely  to  the  usual  trout  flies. 

The  Sttlwtam-irotaj  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  tlw  two  fish  whose  name  it  bears,  attains  the  siae 
of  e  anaU  salmon ;  is  spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tnwt;  tnd,  like  it,  spawns  in  winter.  Like  the  salmon 
it  sometimes  inhabito  the  sea,  end  sometimes  the  rivers; 
it  likewise  ascends  into  the  latter  to  deposit  its  spawn. 
The  sdmon-trouts,  however,  do  not  quit  the  sea  so  early 
ts  the  lalmon,  being  seldom  seen  in  the  rivers  before 
the  month  of  May.  They  spawn  in  the  same  manner 
IS  almon,  in  NoTember  or  December ;  but  as  the  riTers 
ire  then  froeen,  they  do  not  retire  to  the  sea  till  after 
the  thaw.  Like  all  other  fish  of  the  same  genus,  they 
live  upon  aqnatic  insects,  worms,  and  small  fish,  end  are 
fend  of  rapid  streams,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  grevel. 
Their  flesh  Is  red,  and  well^tasted,  particularly  before 
the  spawning  season.  Its  quality  depends,  in  a  great 
swisore,  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity  of  the 
ftreanu  in  which  the  fish  are  taken ;  their  colour  and 
ipets  vary  extremely  from  the  same  cause.  They  die 
loon  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  Young  salmon 
trout  are  known  by  the  name  of  whitlings ;  and  many 
hare  supposed  them  to  be  young  salmon,  which  opinion 
has  been  prored  to  be  ill-founded. 

Salmon-tronts  attain  a  considenble  sise,  weighing 
fomeiimes  eight  or  ten  pounds.  Dr  Blocb  describes 
one  that  was  twenty  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half 
tbiek,  and  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
This  gentleman  discorered,  that  this  fish,  like  several 
kiods  of  searfish,  possesses  the  quality  of  emitting  light 
fa  a  dark  place  ;  and  that  the  palate,  tongue,  gills,  and 
eyes,  were  endowed  with  that  property  in  an  eminent 
degree.  When  touched  with  the  finger,  those  parts  cast 
a  ronsideraUe  light ;  and  when  any  other  part  was  rub- 
hed  with  the  same  finger,  that  quality  was  likewise 
eommunicated  to  it.  The  luminous  matter,  the  doctor 
Imagines,  is  contained  in  the  slimy  substance  which 
eevers  those  parts;  for  the  flesh  does  not  afibrd  the 
smallest  appearance  of  light.  He  kept  fish  eight  days, 
and  this  luminous  property  diminished  in  proportion  as 
the  viscous  matter  was  dried  up. 

The  Grayling  is  a  scarce  fish  in  England,  and  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  They  frequent  rivers 
of  peculiar  temperature  or  current 

1  The  Pike,  firom  its  fierce  disposition  and  great  vor- 
acity, has  been  called,  not  unaptly,  the  freih-tBoter 
Aarkj  it  is  found  in  almost  all  of  the  fresh  waters  of 
Eorepe,  and  in  those  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Amer- 
ica, being  everywhere  noted  for  the  great  repidity  of  its 
growth. 


The  head  of  the  pike  is  large,  flattened  in  front,  and 
compresied  on  the  sides.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is 
extremely  deep,  and  extends  as  hr  back  as  the  eyes ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper ;  the  front 
teeth  00  this  jaw  are  strong  but  small,  and  ^y^ry  other 


44.  The  Argentina  or  Argentine.  The  body 
a  little  round  and  slender ;  the  head  with  a 
beak,  broader  than  the  body  ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  eight  rays  ;  a  spurious  back-fin. 


one  is  moveable-  The  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  teeth 
in  front  only,  but  the  palate  also  possesses  three  rows  of 
teetht  the  two  outer  rows  of  which  are  very  strong  and 
turned  backwards.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  teeth 
have  been  counted  in  the  jaws  of  a  pike,  without  in- 
cluding those  which  are  found  in  the  throat,  and  near 
the  internal  opening  to  the  gills.  The  mouth  of  this 
tyrent  is,  indeed,  every  way  formidable,  for  even  the 
tongue  itself  is  covered  with  teeth. 

This  fi&h,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year's  growth,  at. 
tains  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  in  the  second, 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  in  the  third,  eighteen  or  twenty. 
It  has  been  found  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
in  the  great  fresb-water  lakes  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  the  rivera  of  Northern  Asia,  as  for  instance  the 
Volga,  specimens  four  or  five  feet  in  length  are  far  from 
rare. 

Among  the  extreordinary  tales  recorded  of  this  fish, 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  among  the  best  authenticated.  lu  1 497  a 
pike  was  taken  at  Kayserslautern,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  which  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
a  painting  was  made  of  thia  wonderful  fish,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  castle  of  Lautero,  and  the  skeleton  was 
preserved  at  Manheim.  The  emperor  Barbarossa  had 
placed  this  fish  in  the  lake  in  the  year  1230,  with  a 
ring  of  gilded  copper  attached  to  it,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  fish.  So 
that  when  taken,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  siaty-seven 
yean  had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  it  had  been  re. 
consigned  to  the  lake  encumbered  with  this  singular 
memento. 

As  already  observed,  the  pike  is  comnion  in  all  the 
rivera,  lakes,  and  ditches,  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  it 
is  much  less  seldom  met  with  towards  the  south.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  so  rare  that  a  pike  sold 
at  double  the  price  of  a  house  lamb  in  February,  and 
a  pickerel  (  small  pike,)  for  more  than  a  fat  capon. 
•  The  Instances  df  the  voracity  of  this  fish  are  numer- 
ous ;  for,  not  content  with  small  fish  and  frogs,  it  will 
devour  rats,  young  ducks,  and  occasionally  much  more 
formidable  prey.  In  the  History  <ff  Stafardshire  it  is 
stated  that,  "  at  Lord  Gower's  estate  at  TrenUiam,  a 
pike  seised  the  head  of  a  swan,  as  she  was  feeding  under 
water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it  as  killed  them  both. 
The  servants,  perceiving  the  swan  remain  in  the  same 
position  for  a  considerable  time,  went  in  a  boat,  and 
found  both  swan  and  pike  dead. 

Gesner  ssys,  that  a  famished  pike,  in  the  Rhone,  fixed 
on  the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  drinking,  and  was  drawn 
out  by  the  beast  before  it  could  disengage  itself. 

In  December,  1765,  a  ptke  was  caught  in  the  river 
Ouse,  weighing  upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
was  bought  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
guinea.  When  opened,  the  cook  fomid  a  watch  with 
two  sealfi  attached  to  it  by  a  black  riband,  in  the  body 
of  the  fish.  These,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  bad 
belonged  to  a  gentleman's  servant,  who  had  been  drowned 
about  six  weeks  before. 

Pikes  are  necessarily  great  destroyera  of  fish  in  ponds, 
but  there  are  two  descriptions  of  fishes,  namely,  the 
perch  and  the  stickleback,  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
attack  ;  the  sharp  spines  of  their  back-fins  sticking  in 
the  throat  of  the  pike,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
stickleback. 

An  instance  lately  occurred  at  Edmonton  of  a  pike 
capturing  a  sparrow,  that  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
4rater«>lily  in  a  pond.     The  fish  surprised  the  unsuspect- 
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46.  The  Chqjea  or  Herring?  The  body 
a  little  oblong ;  the  head  with  a  small 
beak;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight 
rays. 


ing  bird,  by  springing  out  of  the  wMter  and  seising  it 
by  a  sudden  snap. 

A  singular  encounter,  which  tocic  place  at  Waldstein, 
between  a  pike  and  a  fox,  is  commemoratad  in  a  German 
print.  Some  country-people  had  taken  a  large  pike, 
but  in  couTeying  it  home  during  the  night,  it  escaped. 
As  it  was  a  large  fish,  they  returned  with  torches  in 
search  of  their  prise,  and  after  some  time  found  it  on  the 
grass,  having  fast  hold  of  a  fox  by  the  noae.  The  fox, 
caught  in  this  novel  trap,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  pike  was  killed,  that  it  was 
possible  to  separate  them. 

Pikes  are  in  the  habit  of  basldng  in  the  sun,  when 
they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  at  this  time 
they  are  sometimes  shot,  or  taken  by  a  noose  (^  wire, 
fixed  to  a  strong  pole  about  four  yards  long,  by  which 
the  wire,  ««itli  great  slowness,  is  conducted  over  the 
pike's  head,  gills,  and  fins,  and  then  hoisted  with  a  jerk 
to  land. 

The  Sauty  Pike  or  Skipper,  was  first  described  as  a 
British  species  by  Ray  :  those  he  saw  were  taken  on 


the  Cornish  coast.  The  Rev,  Mr  Low,  in  his  NatMral 
History  of  Orkney,  says,  that  the  year  preceding  that 
in  which  he  wrote  his  Fauna  Orcadetuit,  such  a  glut  of 
these  fish  set  into  the  head  of  Kerston  bay,  that  they 
could  be  taken  by  pailfuls:  iimnbers  were  caught,  and 
heaps  flung  ashore.  According  to  Mr  NeiU,  the  saury 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  fish  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
numbers  running  up  with  the  flood.tide  in  the  autumn ; 
but  they  do  not,  like  other  fishes,  retire  from  the  shallows 
at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  but  are  then  found  by  hundreds, 
having  their  long  noses  stuck  in  the  sludge,  and  are 
picked  up  by  people  from  Kincardine,  Alloa,  and  other 
places.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  that  great  numbers  of 
sauries  were  thrown  ashore  at  Leith,  by  a  storm,  in 
November  1768.  The  saury  has  been  taken  at  Yarmouth 
on  the  east,  and  ofl^  Portland  Island  on  the  south  ;  being, 
on  some  occasions,  even  plentiful  in  Cornwall.  Mr 
Couch  says — 

"The  skipper  is  more  strictly  than  the  gar-plke  a 
migratory  fish,  never  being  seen  in  the  channel  until  the 
month  of  June,  and  It  commonly  departs  before  the  end 
of  autumn.  It  does  not  8%rim  deep  in  the  water  ;  and 
in  its  harmless  manners  resembles  the  flying  fish,  as  weU 
as  in  the  persecution  it  experiences  from  the  ravenous 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  and  the  method  it  adopts  to 
escape  from  their  pursuit.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  some- 
times  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  Urge  shoals,  and  flit 
over  a  considerable  space.  But  the  most  interesting 
spectacle,  and  that  which  best  displays  their  great  agility, 
is  when  they  are  followed  by  a  company  of  porpoises,  or 
their  still  more  active  and  persevering  enemiea  the 
tunny  and  bonito.  Multitudes  then  mount  to  the  sur- 
face, and  crowd  on  each  other  as  they  press  forward. 
When  still  more  closely  pursued,  they  singly  spring  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  leap  over  each  other  in  singu- 
lar confusion,  and  again  sink  beneath.  Still  further 
urged,  they  mount  again,  and  rush  along  the  surface  by 
repeated  sUrts  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  %rithout 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Herring  in  asncceeding  page. 


46.  The  Exoeetu$  or  Flipng-fitL*  The  bodj 
oblong;  the  head  almost  three-oomered;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rayi;tl)fl 
pectoral  fins  placed  high,  and  as  long  u  the 

once  dipping  beneath^  or  scarcely  teeming  to  tooeh  tbi 
water.  At  last,  the  pursuer  springs  after  thsm,  ttsully 
acnMS  their  course  ;  and  again  they  all  disappssr  t<^ 
ther.  Amid  such  multitudes  for  mors  than  twcn^ 
thousand  have  been  judged  to  be  out  of  the  witer  U^ 
thtr^some  must  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ;  but  u  muif 
hunt  in  oompany,  it  may  be  long  before  the  pomit  s 
abandoned.  From  inspection,  we  ahookl  scarosl)  jadg» 
the  fish  to  be  capable  of  such  considenble  fllgbu ;  \u 
the  fina,  though  numerous,  are  small,  and  the  pedmii 
far  from  large-i-though  the  angle  of  their  artioulatioo  a 
weU  fitted  to  raise  the  fish  by  tbe^dlrecUoo  of  tbeirm- 
tiont  to  the  surface;  the  force  af  its  spring  must  Uiire. 
fore  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  tail  and  finlets.  It  ruelf 
takes  a  bait;  and  when  this  has  happened,  the  boit  bi 
been  under  sail,  the  men  fishing  with  a  huk,  oriliceU 
mackerel  made  to  imitate  a  li  vlng  bait.  Ths  skipper  bu 
iMt  been  comaioiily  taken  since  the  drift  fishemsn  begu 
the  practice  of  sinking  their  neU  a  fathom  or  two  beaetfb 
the  surface — a  circumstance  which  marks  the  depth  te 
which  they  swim  ;  but  before  this,  k  was  ususl  \n  take 
them,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a  few  bimdredi,  it 
almost  every  shoot  of  the  pOchan)  nets."— r^refTt 
Bntiek  Fishet^ 

•  The  Ffying  /Tw*.— **  No  familiarity,'' says  OpUio 
Basil  Hall,  **  with  the  sight,  can  ever  render  us  indig- 
ent to  the  graceful  flight  of  these  most  interesUof  of  ftU 
the  finny,  or,  rather,  winged  tilbe.  On  the  00DU17, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  ths  mac 
we  see  of  them,  the  more  we  value  their  preseoc»  I 
have,  indeed,  hardly  ever  observed  a  person  so  daU,tfait 
his  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he  watched  a  shoal,  or,  it  sitj 
be  called,  a  covey  of  flying-fish,  rise  from  the  sei,  v^ 
skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards.  There  it  mm* 
thing  in  it  so  peculiar,  so  totally  dlflereot  from  tmj) 
thing  else  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our  voode; 
goes  on  increasing  eiery  time  we  see  one  tske  its  fiigbt: 
so  that  we  may  easily  excuse  the  old  Scottish  wiit,«l» 
said  to  her  son,  when  he  was  relating  what  he  bsd  Men 
abroad ;  *<  You  may  hae  seen  rivers  0'  milk,  snd  mouo- 
tains  o'  sugar,  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  (make)  me  believe 
you  hae  seen  a  fish  that  could  flee  !' 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  ss  to  th« 
length  of  these  flights,  and  find  two  hundred  jvris,  or 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  set  down  in  my  notes  ts  ibot 
the  longest  distance,  which  they  perform  in  lOUMwhit 
more  than  half  a  minute.  These  flights,  however,  wj 
from  that  length  to  a  mere  skip  out  of  the  water.  Gtoir- 
ally  speaking,  they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in  1 
straight  line,  in  the  wind's  eye,  that  Is,  exactly  towsnh 
the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  thengn^}! 
turn  off  to  leeward.  But  sometimee  they  merely  skim 
the  surface,  so  as  to  touch  only  the  tops  of  the  vavei 
A  notion  prevails  afloat,  but  I  know  not  bovr  jost  it  R»7 
be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than  whilst  their  wingSf 
or  fins,  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  high  as  twenty  foet 
above  the  water  is  cerUin,  from  their  being  fo««^  "• 
parts  of  a  ship,  which  are  full  as  much  as  that  out  of  the  lei. 
I  remember  seeing  one  about  nine  inches  in  length,  in<> 
weighing  not  less,  I  thoidd  suppose,  than  half  t  poiM 
skim  into  the  Foiapt's  main-deck  port  just  sbresst  (J 
the  gang-way.  One  of  the  seamen  was  coming  up  t« 
quarter-deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  the  fish,  enter- 
ing the  port,  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the  temf^ei 
knocked  him  off*  the  step,  and  very  nearly  threw  hi» 
down  at  full  length. 

"  The  amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  8«e«»  *"! 
the  flighu  of  these  fish  may  be  mere  gambols,  and 
not  proofs  of  their  being  pursued  by  their  enemy,  t« 
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wliole  body ;  the  back,  fin  at  the  extremity  of 
the  back. 

47.  Qfprinus  or  Carp.  The  body  elongated, 
almost  round ;  the  head  with  a  small  beak ; 

dolphin.  I  triah  I  could  belioTO  to;  for  it  were  much 
more  egreeable  to  luppoee,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fine 
•weep  which  the/  take,  the/  hX\  safel/  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  eminent  traveller, 
who  not  only  obsenres  man/  more  things  than  most  men, 
but  describes  them  much  better,  has  an/  where  men. 
tioiied  his  having  witnessed  one  of  these  chases.  The 
best  1  remember,  was  during  the  lint  vo/age  I  ever 
made,  Uirough  those  regions  of  the  sun,  the  tropical 
seas,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  iL 

*'  We  were  stealing  along  pleasant]/  enough,  under 
the  influence  of  a  newl/-formed  breese,  which,  as  /et, 
was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  ever/  one  was  look- 
ing  open«mouthed  to  the  eastward,  to  catch  a  little  cool 
air,  or  was  congratulating  his  neighbour  on  .getting  rid 
of  the  calm  In  which  we  had  been  so  long  half-roMted, 
half-suflbcated,  when  about  a  donii  fl/ing  fish  rose  out  of 
tlie  water,  and  skimmed  awa/  to  windward,  at  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface*  Shortl/  aiUr, 
discovered  two  or  three  dolphins,  ranging  past  the  ship 
in  all  their  beaut/.  Presently,  the  ship  in  lier  course, 
put  up  another  shoal  of  those  little  creatures,  which  flew 
Id  the  same  direction  which  the  others  had  taken. 

'*  A  large  dolpliin,  which  had  been  keeping  compan/ 
with  us  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and  as 
usual,  glistening  most  beautifiill/  in  the  sun,  no  sooner 
detected  our  poor  dear  little  friends  taking  wing,  than 
be  turned  his  head  towards  them,  and  darting  to  the 
surface,  leaped  from  the  water  with  a  swiftnMS  little 
short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  cannon-balL  But,  although 
the  force  with  which  he  shot  himself  into  the  air,  made 
him  gain  upon  the  fl/ing-fish  at  first,  /et  the  start  which 
they  had  got,  enabl^  them  to  keep  ahead  of  him  for  a 
considerable  time. 

"  The  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring,  could  not 
he  Isss  than  ten  /ards  ;  and  after  he  fell,  we  could  see 
him  gliding  like  lightning  through  the  water,  for  a 
moment,  when  he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with  a 
speed  considerabl/  greater  than  at  first,  and  of  course, 
to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this  manner,  the  merciless 
porsuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  ra- 
pidit/,  whilst  his  brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed  In 
the  sun  quite  splendidl/.  As  be  fell  headlong  on  the 
water,  at  the  end  of  each  huge  leap,  a  series  of  circles 
wers  sent  far  over  the  still  surfiioe,  which  la/  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror. 

**  The  group  of  fl/lng-fish  thus  hot]/  pursued,  at  length 
dropped  into  the  sea ;  but  we  were  rc^joiced  to  observe, 
that  the/  merel/  touched  the  top  of  the  swell,  and 
sraroel/  sunk  into  it :  at  least,  the/  instantl/  set  oflT 
again  In  a  fresh,  and  even  more  vigorous  flight  It  was 
particularly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  direction 
the/  now  took  was  quite  difierent  from  the  one  in  which 
the/  had  set  out ;  thus  impl/ing,  that  the/  had  detected 
their  fierce  enem/,  who  was  following  them,  with  giant 
stept,  along  the  waves,  and  was  now  rapidl/  gaining 
upon  them.  His  terrific  pace,  Indeed,  was  two  or  three 
times  as  swift  as  theirs ,^.poor  little  things  I 

'•  The  dolphin  was  fiill/  as  quicL-slghted  as  the  fl/. 
Ing-ftsh.  For  whenever  the/ changed  Uieir  flisht  in  the 
smallest  degree,  he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second 
in  shaping  a  new  course  in  pursuit,  whilst  the/  in  a 
manner  reall/  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  more 
than  once  upon  their  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon  too 
plainl/  to  be  seen,  that  the  strength  and  confidence  of 
the  i^lng-fish  was  fast  ebbing.  Their  flighU  became 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering  and 
■neeitain,  whilst   the  enormous   leaps  of  the  dolphin 
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the  hinder  part  of  the  bone  covering  the  gills, 
marked  with  a  crescent ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  three  rays.' 

48.  The  Cobitis  or  Loach.     The  body  ob- 


appeared  to  giow  onl/  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.  At 
last.  Indeed,  we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could  see,  that 
this  skilful  sea-sportsman  so  arranged  all  his  springs, 
thst  he  contrived  to  fall  at  the  end  of  each,  just  under 
the  ver/  spot,  on  which  the  exhausted  fl/ing-fish  were 
about  to  drop  1  Sometimes  this  took  plane  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  us  to  see  from  the  deck  exactl/  what  hap- 
pened ;  but  on  our  mounting  high  into  the  rigging,  we 
could  discover  that  man/  of  the  unfortunate  llUle  crea- 
tures, one  after  another,  either  fell  right  into  the  dol- 
phin's jaws,  as  the/  lighted  on  the  water,  or  were  snapped 
up  instantl/  afterwards." 

>  The  Common  Carp.-^Jn  their  general  habits  these 
fish  exhibit  so  great  a  degree  of  cunning,  as  to  be  some, 
times  called  b/  the  counter  people  the  River  Fox.  When 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  the/  will  often  leap  over 
it;  or  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the  mud,  as  to 
suffer  the  net  to  pass  over  without  touching  them.  The/ 
are  also  very  sh/of  taking  a  bait;  but,  during  spawning- 
time,  so  intent  are  the/  on  the  busine^  of  depositing 
their  ova,  that  the/  will  snfler  themselves  to  be  handled 
b/  an/  one  who  attempts  it.  The/  breed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  /ear,  but  their  first  spawning  is  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  Ma/.  Carp  are  found  in  the  slow  rivers  and 
stagnant  waters  of  Europe  and  Persia;  and  here  princl. 
pall/  in  deep  holes,  under  the  roots  of  trees,  hollow 
banks,  or  great  beds  of  flags,  &o.  The/  do  not  often 
exceed  four  feet  In  length,  and  twent/  pounds  in  weight; 
but  Jovius  mentions  some  caught  In  the  Lago  de  Como, 
in  Ital/,  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
others  have  been  takon  in  the  Dueister  five  feet  in 
length. 

The  carp  is  the  least  carnivorous  among  fishes.  It  Is 
ver/  tenacious  of  liA),  and  can  be  carried  alive  over  land 
fur  great  distances.  It  has  been  frequentl/  carried  alive 
from  Strasburgh  to  Paris,  b/  keeping  a  little  wet  moss 
in  contact  with  the  gill-lids;  and  without  even  this  sim- 
ple precaution  It  will  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water. 
'<  And,  doubtless,"  sa/s  Isaac  Walton,  **  as  of  sea-fish, 
the  herring  dies  soonest  out  of  the  water,  and  of  fresh. 
water  fish,  the  trout,  so,  except  the  eel,  the  carp  endures 
most  hardness,  and  lives  longest  out  of  his  own  proper 
element.  And,  therefore,  the  report  of  the  carp's  being 
brought  out  of  a  foreign  country  into  this  nation,  is  the 
more  probable."  One  of  the  recent  editors  of  Walton 
sajrs  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Holland  to  keep 
carp  alive  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  hanging  them 
in  a  cod  place,  with  wet  moss  in  the  mouth,  and  feeding 
them  with  bread  and  milk. 

The  carp  does  not  delight  In  troubled  waters  :  it  loves 
to  haunt  placid  streams  which  steal  along  without  an/ 
perceptible  current;  such  as  the  moats  aiul  trenches  of 
old  castles ;  or  retired  shad/  ponds,  where  aquatic  plants 
accumulate.  It  feeds  upon  these  vegetables,  and,  from 
the  quietness  of  its  habits,  it  attains  a  great  age.  When 
ver/  old  its  back  becomes  quite  white.  Gesner  sa/s, 
that  a  carp  has  been  known  to  live  In  the  palatine  above 
a  hundred  /ears.  In  1782,  a  gentleman  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  published  an  account  of  a  carp  which 
had  iubabited  a  small  artificial  pond  in  the  college  for 
thlrt/'Six  /ears  ;  and  that,  although  the  fish  had  lost  one 
eye,  /et  it  knew,  and  would  constant!/  swim  up  to  its 
weder.  Carps  are  not  timid,  but  rather  fond  of  soriet/ ; 
and,  as  in  the  Instance  just  given,  the/  are  so  fitr  capable 
of  being  educated,  as  to  come  and  be  fed  at  stated  houra 
on  being  whistled  to.  There  are  immense  numbers  of 
this  fish  in  the  stilly  part  of  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburgh ; 
and  vast  quantitiesjtre  sent  annually  to  Parisk 

The  food  of  the  nq>  Is  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable. 
So 
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bng;  almost  equally  bru^il  iLraiighotit  :  (he 
head  smah,  a  Jhtle  elmigated;  the  eyea  itithe 
hinder  part  of  the  head  ;  the  fin  cov'ering  Iht; 
gills  from  four  to  six  ray  a:  the  Co?er»  of  ihc 
gills  chised  below* 


U  Mis  vfon^^  *v^  nquhtic  Insei'ts,  Mtd  ii  tJto  ni\l  in 
iwiUow  llie  mud  ut  tbu  twltcim  of  lt»  ilKtd*  for  Uie  uke 
of  lAYvm  uid  S0«d9.  Htiricu  lliu  tkvour  of  Itt  flttfb  d^ 
ponds  U|Kiii  Ihe  niUuri}  of  iia  food.  Wtlton  w^»t  i»  li^^ 
usukJ  fjuiint  tnd  ftiniishig  ityl«,  **  Ui«  kmiufll  of  c»q» 
vu  iiottd  Ui  tw  cholrc  arid  costly  ftiMtf  etp«cii.Uy  U> 
Villain  tkttt  buy  them ;  but  Gt5ii«r  s%ys,  i-hrp^  hkve  iio 
lotiguu  lik«  otlmr  Jiiib,  but  ■>  pkMjQ  cf  tlosb  l^ku  fisbr  in 
ttiolr  moutbi,  \iko  to  &  tunguu,  Aiid  aliouid  be  c^Lkil  i 
ptiits;  but  U  ii  c«rtAiii  it  i«  vbuiinily  goH^  ^iid  Unt  tfa« 
carp  fi  ttibu  raekoiied  tm«ig  iboaa  Irftihur-inoiitbiid  tish, 
wbidi,  I  told  yiHii  bAV«  th«ir  k'vlli  in  Ui«lr  thrwt^  And 
fur  tbLt  Ttfvoii  b»  is  vefy  avklum  lo^t  hy  bivtkmg  bis 
hujd,  if  yuur  liuuk  bo  oiicc  itiiek  m  bis  eliupsij'' 

Tbc  gi^iit^ml  ]«ng1b  uf  tlur  lariJ  la  ^itmtjl  two  fota; 
»pi'Cjmi'U»  LiftVf!,   liavvi.Tq!t\  bi'iuii  fu-Ujiid  eif    hm  fcot  in 

Ttiti  frog  II  nld  to  be  1  be  mtwlil  cimmy  of  tlw  i-aip. 
H'ftUflii  say^,  tint  i  jwnd,  well  itorkcd  witli  tai|>  lii^s 
tiuen  kiioiwti  to  lose  ail  it^  (itb  in  a  iitiigic  stimmeri  iii 
iroiiseqacucfl  of  tbi^  dupnsdatloiii  of  tbo  frogs.  Kd  ^yii 
tbbt  a  "  gi^tilivmitii  of  trit;d  huii^itty''  bilrl  bim  Uut  be 
Fa»t  ill  b  but  day  lit  fiummur,  a  Jftrgu  i»ip  iwlm  itetr 
tlju  top  of  thn  -ivatur,  witb  a  frcg  upon  lia  hisad  ;  and 
timt  be  tipgti  tliat  ^iccasicn.  emiseil  hia  poiid  to  b«  kt  dry^ 
and  i  h^y^  of  9«viftity  or  eigbty  caipft,  ht  mr]y  found  iivur 
or  six  fu  tiiD  naid  puij^df  and  Ebose  reiy  aink  arid  Lean  i 
and  wilb  uvery  mm  a  frog*  stitkluie  «o  Im^I  on  the  head 
01  Lbii  said  v&rpa,  UmI  tb<  frog  eotilJ  not  b@  got  oil  witb- 
oiit  tixtreins  (tacB  of  kilbn*^.  And  a  pisnon  of  hotiour, 
now  Jiving  in  Worce^UgiiiiiCf  assured  tho  he  hid  icen  a 
ni  cklace,  or  rcillar  of  tadpoleK^  hanf^t  ^^1^  ^  chain,  or 
fi«rkliM;«  tif  bti^dff  about  a  pjk«'i  n^ck*  and  so  killed 
him  ■  whutbof  it  v^aiv  for  mt.'4t  or  maticoi^  musl  bo  to 
in«  a  qn4'iitfori> 

iJidU  fifni  Silvtr  Carp^  ur  i^^bat  are  calk'd  Goiii  mmd 
ISflvgF  Fikhtt, — tbo  C^rinmt  Auraiwi,  i>f  LiniiffiiH— 
tTi!^0  broiigiit  oijglnall)  lu  Englaud  fiom  China  about  tint 
yidar  Itj^ll. 

The  former  ire  of  an  onngo  gold  colourn  with  rcry 
fhiniiig  st^aloa,  and  fitit^ly  viirit:gattd  with  black  and  dark 
browD«  Wbfln  young,  its  rolour  ts  dark  hruivn  or  black, 
nbicb  b  afterwards  replaced  by  the  oracLge  gold  hue <  U 
ia  n&Uli'aliiU'd  iu  Ibis  cciiiulry,  and  in  olber  parta  of 
Europ«|  nrid  bref^ds  freely  in  warm  and  Eheltered  fiitua- 
tions.,  Oitr  ^up|dy  ia  chitfTy  ti'titaiaed  from  Portugal, 
wbcre  tiua  full  abound  a.  The  siLvtir  bsh  ditfen  from 
tbo  formtir  otdy  iti  colon r,  vrb icb  ia  iimilju  to  silviir 
tifsiita  ;  it  generally  baa  scai  lul  fma^  and  is  curiously 
marked  in  st^TeraJi  part^  of  tlm  budy.  Both  varieiies  arc 
also  iiubjeut  to  vAjJiiiion  in  tbe  fiua^  nhlt^b  uru  cccasion- 
ally  duubk  ;;  and  sptieimens  have  b^un  ^ew  with  liiple 
tails,  hot  suiiih  a  d«vulopemi^it  b  genvrsiiy  at  the  tx- 
p«n««f  of  some  otbcr  iliw 

When  I  bapjKn  tti  visit  a  family  {pty*  Gilhrjt 
W^hitCil  ivherti  gokl  jind  silver  riches  are  kept  In  a  glasa 
bow],  1  nm  a3wa}'a  pk'a^«^d  witli  tlie  ofciirfvnce^  btt^anfo 
it  oJ&ri  ma  on  oj.<portuniiy  of  obticrvlng  lliQ  ai.lbiiA  ind 
pn|MBtUi<;9  of  thosti  heings  vritb  vvlifim  \vu  can  bo  lit  tic 
acquainted  in  tbeir  uaLural  state.  Not  long  lincij  [  spout 
a  (brtnigbt  at  Ihe  Uou^  of  a  friisiid,  where  tbore  wai  ftich 
a  rifury,  to  whith  I  paid  tioimall  attenlion^  taking  e««ry 
ocrjujoii  u>  remark  what  patsud  withiiii  iu  narrow  limits. 
It  w»  litsre  that  1  Jiriit  utmrrMJ  the  manner  in  wbicli 
fijbefl  din.  As  soon  as  the  creature  alcketis,  the  bead 
links  lower  and  lower^  and  ft  sUiuids  as  it  were  on  ita 
hold  ;  till,  getting  wriikei-^  and  losing  all  poise,  the  tail 
turn*  over,  and  at  lafl  it  fUitli  on  tbe  wrface  i»f  Uio 


49.   The  Amiu  or  Boniio,     The  l^ody  round 

aud  ilend<?r;  the  head,  fore hmd,  and  bremat« 
without  »khs ;  the  Tm  covering  the  gill*  will* 
twelve  ray  a  ;  twt>  beards  from  ihe  nose. 
fiO.   The  Mormtp-uB,     The  body  oblong ;  the 


water,  wilU  Its  belly  up[H»ri]iu»t.  llin  revuri  why  ftiti**, 
i«ben  d^ad,  swim  ni  iJiat  manner  ti  fcff  obTioiis  ;  b»- 
can^c  hliin  the  body  U  no  longer  halMi€«d  fe^  ^  ^^^  <^ 
tbo  belly,  the  bii^ad  musiular  buk  pfifoodattlM  by  ita 
own  iratity,  iiid  turns  titi»  beliy  xiyt^t^tm^ti^  aa  lltbUr,. 
fruDi  it4i  belnf  a  cit^lty.  and  bet-auitt  11  e«fl^i»  tb> 
fwiuimribg  bladdery  which  cuniHbute  lo  iviidtr  tl  tiusf- 
ftiit. 

Some  Ihnt  dulight  in  gold  and  silver  HJiaa  bav*  mAtifbd, 
a  notion  that  ihtry  mod  no  iliinent*  Tnw  it  1%  tkif 
they  will  fubsist  for  a  long  time  %vitltDUlany  m^fmsmA 
fuod,  but  what  tiiey  can  rolU^t  from  pnrir  viaur,  fre- 
qutiiiQy  changed  ;  yet  tbcy  must  draw  aomq  anppvit 
front  anlmtlcukB,  and  othur  iioiu'ishtnonl  «e'pplipd!  by  tbe 
water:  b#ratiM,  IbeAJgli  Ibey  seem  lo  «at  ooflim^,  yi* 
indiratlona  al  their  ^luving  Lkien  are  futmd  in  thejr  ^\^m 
aliotk'^  That  ifuy  aie  bt^4t  I'k-'asid  wfih  aucb  J^^^um 
diet  may  easily  Ive  coHlutL-d  ;  fi»tce,  if  you  toss  II 
crumbs  thty  will  ieiar  tJ>«nj  with  great  re»illne«,  r 
»ay  graedJnest  :  liowoverf  bi^ad  should  be  given 
bigly,  1«H,  turnUij;  S(iur«  ii  t^oriiipt  tlie  water,  Tbay 
vrilj  also  leed  on  the  aquatie  plaitt  iralUd  iemmm.  or 
diick'f  n^eat^  and  «l!>o  on  imall  fij 

Hawkins,  tbv  editor  of  Walton,  mp  ibat  tine  ^vd 
slicjuld  1^9  Atrened  at  the  bolUmi  of  the  re^j^tl  eoutaiitlng 
the  fish  i  **  treqyiently  changing  the  water,  and  fvedliig 
them  with  bread  and  geiiUe**  Tlioisu  who  can  take  mm^ 
pU^asuifj  in  ftngling  for,  (hen  in  bebolding  tb^m*  wbld 
1  coiiftss  I  tould  nwcr  do,  may  c*t<'h  them  with  genlks; 
but  thfiufih  rustly,  Ihey  art  but  coarso  food/' 

When  they  w«nt  to  move  a  little  (coniiniirt  Wlfilte) 
they  gently  protnufld  tlmm$vlTes  with  tbeir  §fmm^  pre. 
tomk*  ;  but  it  fa  with  tbi-lr  stroni;  mnwular  tail*  omijf 
that  tlny^  and  all  lislieA,  shoot  a^ong  witb  ftucJi  innxi. 
coi table  rapkHfy^  It  baa  been  said  that  the  eye*  td 
lishea,  are  immovable :  but  these  apparrntiy  tnni  tb^m 
forward  or  hack  ward  in  their  sockeL%  ai  tfioir  oerailoiii 
require.  Tht;y  take  tittle  noLice  of  a  ligbted  eaodlr, 
though  hppliud  rinse  to  tbeir  hv&dK,  hut  Itouncv  asiil 
^cm  niuch  frightened  by  a  fudden  stroke  of  Uin  liatrii 
against  the  supjmrt  wboieon  the  t'owl  is  bung^  esipcclaly 
when  tiicy  have  been  motinnlesit,  and  arts  perhaps  B$l«e|i. 
As  fishes  baTO  no  eyelidf,  it  b  not  ea>y  to  discern  mhrn 
they  are  sleeping  or  not,  becatise  their  i-yes  ar«  alw^r* 
open.  Notiiin^  can  be  more  amusing  tbaii  a  gf^abosl, 
containing  ixmh  fiibe» ;  tlie  double  refractiima  of  tlx 
glass  aiid  water  rvpresefit  them  when  moving  in  n  sliiil. 
ing  and  changtahfe  variety  vf  dimPii.«(ons,  sliade^,  ind 
c^luurs;  It  hi  I  e  the  twomedium'faMsMed  by  ihe  concan)- 
contex  ehape  of  the  vesufl,  magnify  and  distort  tbcfti 
va^t^y ;  not  to  mention  that  the  introduction  ef  anodier 
lilement  and  il^  inlialiltantR  into  liur  parlours  engign 
tiie  fancy  in  a  vi«ry  figreeeble  manner*  Some  peofft 
exhibit  this  Rflrt  of  hish  in  a  very  fanciful  way;  fiir  th-y 
cause  a  glass  bow]  lo  bo  blown  with  a  large  botlow  rpici» 
within,  that  doea  not  commnnicaie  wllb  it.  In  thi* 
cavity  they  put  a  Itlrd  occasionally,  ao  that  fw  may  vn 
a  goMbncli  or  a  linnet,  bopping  a^  it  were  hi  the  mid4 
of  the  water,  and  the  fishes  swimming  in  %  ctn-le  rtPuM 
it»  The  simple  exhibition  of  the  fishes  h  agreeable  Mihi 
pleasant ;  but  in  eo  complicated  a  way,  bercrme*  nhifn, 
sical  aud  unnatural,  and  liable  to  the  oi]jei:lion  dne  to  bin, 

jjui  TBTiarp'  cupitr?iii  pfofUgalitrr  uuam.  * 

The  Tfneh. — This,  according  to  Artedi,  Is  a  fpeel« 
of  the  carp,  snd  i^  thkk  aud  bulky  in  proportl*^  to  iU 

•  **  Who  dnlm  fa  tin jmrt  a  iiiooitra^  variaiSlOCi  tfr  an  el|i«t^* 
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bead  elongated  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  a  single  ray ,  the  opening  to  the  gills  is 
linear,  and  has  no  bone  covering  them. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Mr  Gouan ;  by  re- 
ducing to  which  any  fish  that  offers,  we  can 
know  its  rank,  its  aflinities,  and  partly  its 
anatomy,  all  which  make  a  considerable  part 
In  its  natural  history.  But  to  show  the  use 
of  this  system  still  more  apparently,  suppose 
I  meet  with  a  fish,  the  name  to  me  unknown, 
of  which  I  desire  to  know  something  more. 
The  way  is  first  to  see  whether  it  be  a  cartiU 
aginous  fish,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
wanting  fins  to  open  and  shut  the  gills,  which 
the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  wholly  without. 
If  I  find  that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a  spinous 
fish  ;  and  in  order  to  know  its  kind,  I  examine 
it^  6ns  whether  tliey  be  prickly  or  soft ;  I  find 

length.     The  ooloiir  of  the  hack  is  dusky ;  the  doml 
aiMJ  veiitr&l  fins  of  the  same  colour ;  the  head,  tides,  and 


belly,  are  of  a  greenish  cast,  most  beautifully  mixed  with 
gold,  which  is  in  its  greatest  splendour  when  the  fish  is 
in  highest  season.  They  love  still  waters,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  rivers;  they  are  very  foolish,  and  easily  caught. 
This  is  one  of  those  fish  that  prefer  foul  and  weedy 
waters  ;  and  its  haunts  in  rivers  are  chiefly  amongst 
weeds,  and  in  places  well  shaded  with  ru^es.  Tliese 
fish  thrive  best  in  standing  waters,  where  they  lie  under 
weeds  near  sluices  and  pond-heads.  They  are  much 
nnore  numerous  in  pools  and  pits  than  in  rivers ;  but  thoae 
taken  in  the  latter  are  far  preferable  for  the  table.  They 
begin  to  spawn  in  June,  and  may  be  found  spawning  in 
some  waters  till  September.  The  best  season  is  from 
that  time  till  the  end  of  May.  These  fish  do  not  often 
exceed  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight.  Mr  Pennant, 
boivever,  mentions  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds.  Tench 
are  in  great  repute  with  us  as  dslicious  and  wholesome 
food  ;  but  in  Guernsey  they  are  considered  bad  fish,  and 
in  contempt  called  shoemaker.  Gesner  even  says,  that 
it  is  insipid  and  unwholesome.  Like  the  barbel,  it  was 
unnoticed  by  early  writers ;  and  Aiisonius,  by  whom  it 
was  first  roentMmed,  treats  it  with  that  disrespect  which 
evinces  the  capriciousness  of  taste.  These  fish  are 
sometimes  found  in  watera  where  the  mud  is  excessively 
fetid,  and  the  weeds  so  thick  that  a  hand-net  can  liardly 
be  thrust  down.  In  these  situations  they  grow  to  a  large 
ti«8,  and  their  exterior  becomes  completely  tinged  by  the 
mud.  Their  flavour  from  this,  if  cooked  immediately 
on  being  taJcen  out,  is  ofien  very  unpleasant ;  but  if  they 
are  transferred  into  clear  water,  they  soon  recover  ^m 
the  obnoxious  tainL  A  tench  was  taken  at  Thomville- 
floyal  in  Yorkshire,  in  1802,  of  such  enormous  size,  and 
■o  singular  in  its  shape,  as  rather  to  be  accounted  a  lutut 
naiurm  than  a  regular  product  A  piece  of  water  whicli 
had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and  into  which  wood 
and  rubbish  had  been  thrown  for  some  years,  was  directed 
to  be  cleared  out.  So  little  water  remained,  and  in  such 
quantity  were  the  weeds  and  mud,  that  it  was  expected 
DO  fish  would  be  found,  except  perhaps  a  few  eels ;  but, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  persons  employed,  nearly 
two  bundred  brace  of  tench,  and  as  many  perch,  were 
diacovered.     AfUr  the  pond  was  supposed  to  be  quite 


them  soft ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  ranked  amoiif> 
the  soft-finned  fishes.  I  then  examine  its  ven- 
tral or  belly  fins,  and  finding  that  the  fish  has 
them,  I  look  for  their  situation,  and  find  they 
lie  nearer  to  the  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins. 
By  this  I  find  the  animal  to  be  a  soft-finned 
abdominal  fish.  Then,  to  know  which  of  the 
kinds  of  these  fishes  it  is,  I  examine  its  figure 
and  the  shape  of  its  head  :  I  find  the  body 
rather  oblong  ;  the  head  with  a  small  beak  ; 
the  lower  jaw  like  a  saw  ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  eight  rays.  This  animal  must, 
therefore,  be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that  family, 
such  as  the  pilchard,  the  sprat,  the  shad,  or 
the  anchovy.  To  give  another  instance :  upon 
examining  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  me  unknown,  I 
find  them  prickly;  I  then  look  for  the  situation 
of  the  ventral  fins;  I  find  them  entirely  want- 

cleai*ed,  an  animal  was  observed  to  be  under  some  root!^ 
which  was  conjectured  to  be  an  otter.  The  place  was 
surrounded ;  and  on  making  an  opening,  a  tench  was 
found  of  a  most  singular  form,  having  literally  taken  the 
shape  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had  of  course  been  many 
years  confined.  His  length  was  four  feet  nine  inches, 
his  cirnimference  two  feet  throe  inches,  and  his  weight 
near  twelve  pounds.  The  colour  was  also  singular,  his 
belly  being  tinged  with  vermiHon  like  that  of  a  char. 
This  extraordinary  animal,  after  ba%'ing  been  examined 
by  many  gentlemen,  was  carefully  put  into  a  pond.  At 
first  it  merely  fluated,  and  after  a  while  it  swam  gently 
away.  When  Mr  Daniel  produced  his  '*  Rural  Sports  " 
it  was  alive  and  well. 

The  C%tf&— This  fiali,  which  is  caUed  cheven,  nah, 
or,  botling,  very  much  resembles  the  carp,  but  is  of  a 


""^^^^ 


longer  form.  The  body  is  ohiong,  rather  rotnid,  and  is 
of  an  equal  thickness  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slope; 
the  scales  are  large;  the  irides  silvery;  the  cheeks  of 
the  same  colour ;  the  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusky 
green;  tlie  sides  silvery,  but  in  the  summer  yellow;  the 
belly  white  ;  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  ven- 
tral and  anal  fins  red  ;  and  the  tail  forked,  of  a  brownish 
hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end.  It  is  altogether  a 
handsome  fish,  but  in  no  esteem  for  the  table,  being  very 
coarse,  and  when  out  of  seasoo  full  of  small  hairy  bones  : 
the  roe  however  is  veiy  good  ;  and  this  fish  stewed  as 
carp  will,  it  is  said,  deceive  a  connoisseur.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  head,  cop  being  an  old 
English  word  for  head ;  and  the  French  and  Italians 
know  it  by  a  name  synonymous  with  ours.  The  haunts 
of  these  fish  are  rivers  whose  bottoms  are  of  sand  or  clay, 
or  which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks,  in  deep  holes, 
under  hollow  banks,  shaided  by  trees  or  weeds.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  Esk,  a  river  noted  for  the  crystal- 
line cleanieas  of  its  waters,  flowing  owt  a  rocky  bottom. 
These  fish  often  float  on  the  sur^,  and  are  sometimes 
found  in  deep  waters,  where  the  currents  are  strong.  Tii 
ponds  fed  by  a  rivulet  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  They 
seldom,  however,  exceed  the  weight  of  four  or  five 
pounds,  though  Salvanus  speaks  of  them  as  increasing 
to  eight  or  nine.  They  deposit  their  spawn  in  April ; 
and  are  in  great  perfection  during  the  mouths  of  Dcoenv 
bcr  and  January.  ^-^  j 
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ing  ;  ibisiheti  must  be  a  prickly-finned  apodal 
fiati.  Of  ihh  kind  there  are  but  three  :  and 
by  oomparirig  tke  fisli  with  the  deAchptiun,  £ 
ftnd  it  cither  of  the  trichurus  kitid,  lUi*  aword- 
fish  f  or  tlie  giluhead.  Vpim  et^tnmmg  aUo 
ita  internal  itructure,  I  »haU  find  a  very  great 
aimilitude  between  my  fiah  and  that  placed  at 
ih&  head  of  the  family. 


CHAP,  IL 

OF    BF1NOU8    FlSiTES    IN    QEIVKIIAL, 

Haviko  given  a  method  by  which  Spinous 
Pishes  may  be  dialing uislied  from  each  othcr^ 
the  history  of  each  in  particular  might  natur. 
ally  be  expected  to  follow  \  but  luch  a  distinct 
acGount  of  each  would  bo  very  dia^usting, 
trom  the  unavoidable  nnifonnity  of  every  des- 
cription. The  history  of  any  one  of  this  class 
very  much  resembles  that  of  alJ  the  rest  :  they 
breathe  air  and  water  through  th«s  gills;  they 
live  by  rapine,  ea&h  devouring  auch  animals 
tB  it^  mouth  ia  incapable  of  admitting ;  and 
they  propagate^  not  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alivc^  as  in  the  cetaceous  tril>es,  nor 
by  distinct  eggs,  as  in  the  generaLity  of  the 
cartilaginous  tribes,  but  by  spawn,  or  peas, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  which  they  pro- 
duce by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The^e  are 
the  leading  marks  tljat  run  through  their 
whole  tiistory,  and  which  have  so  mueh 
swelled  books  with  tircjiome  repetition. 

It  will  be  fiufBcient  therefore  to  draw  this 
aumeroaa  class  into  one  point  of  view^  and 
to  mark:  how  they  difler  from  the  former 
claises ;  and  what  they  possess  peculiarly 
flfriking,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  eacli 
other.  The  first  object  that  presents  itself, 
and  that  by  which  they  diHer  from  all  others, 
are  the  bones.  These,  when  examined  but 
slight! V,  appear  to  be  entirely  solid;  yet  when 
riewed  mure  closely,  every  hone  will  be  found 
hollow,  and  filled  with  a  substance  \ea»  rancid 
and  oily  than  marrow.  These  bones  are  very 
numerous,  and  pointed  ;  and^  as  in  quadru. 
peds,  are  the  props  or  stnys  to  which  the 
muscles  are  fiied  which  move  the  different 
parts  of  the  body- 

The  number  of  bonaa  in  all  spinous  fishes 
of  the  same  kind,  is  always  the  same.  Ft  is 
n  vulgar  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  fishes 
are  at  some  seasons  more  l)ony  than  at  others ; 
but  this  scarcely  requires  contradiction.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  fish  are  at  ^me  seasons  much 
fatter  than  at  others  :  so  that  the  quantity  of 
the  iJesh  being  diminished,  and  that  of  the 
hones  remaining  the  same,  they  appear  to 
increase  in  mimber,  as  they  actually  bt^ar  a 
greater  proportion. 


All  fish  ui  ihe  same  kind,  as  was  said,  have 
the  aame  number  of  boi»es  t  the  skeleton  of  a 
iish,  however  irregularly  tiie  lionet  may  fall 
in  our  way  at  table,  hu  ita  memlieri  very 
regularly  disposed  ;  and  every  bune  hms  its 
iljed  place,  with  as  much  predsiow  mm  we 
find  in  the  orders  of  a  regular  f^ibric.  But 
then  spinous  tish  differ  in  the  number  of  boroea 
according  to  the  species:  for  some  have  ft 
preater  number  uf  tins  by  which  they  mova 
m  the  water  The  number  in  each  iamlw«yi 
in  projjoriion  to  the  number  and  size  of  them 
fins:  fur  every  fish  has  a  regular  apparatus 
of  bones  and  muscles  by  which  the  fina  are 
moved ;  and  all  those  fish,  where  ihey  are 
numerous  or  Urge,  must,  of  consequence,  be 
considerably  bony.  Indeed,  in  the  la^rger 
fish,  the  quantity  of  flesh  is  so  much^  and  the 
bones  themselves  are  so  large,  that  they  are 
easily  seen  and  separated  ;  but  in  the  ^mMn 
kinds  with  many  fins,  the  tK>nea  are  as  naniir* 
ous  as  in  the  great;  yet  being  so  very  minute^ 
they  lurk  almost  in  every  part  of  the  flesh, 
and  are  darigerous  as  well  aj  troublesome  lo 
he  eaten.  In  a  word,  those  fish  which  are 
large,  fat,  and  have  few  fins,  ari;  found  to  he 
the  least  bony;  those  which  are  small,  leaii, 
and  have  many  fins,  are  the  most  bony  of  all 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  roach  appears 
more  bony  than  a  carp,  because  it  is  leaner 
and  smaller;  and  it  is  actually  more  bonj 
than  an  eel,  because  it  has  a  greater  Dumber 
of  fins. 

As  the  spinous  fish  partake  less  of  ihf 
quadruped  in  their  formation  than  any  otlierSt 
so  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of  their  own  ele- 
ment a  shorter  time.  In  general,  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  they  testily  their  change  by 
panting  more  violently  and  at  closer  intervaU, 
the  thin  air  not  furnishing  their  gills  the  pro- 
per play ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  expire. 
Some  indeed  are  more  vivacious  in  air  than 
others;  the  eel  will  live  several  hours  out  ol 
water;  and  the  carp  has  been  known  to  be 
fattened  in  a  damp  cellar.  The  method  it 
by  placing  it  in  a  net  well  wrapped  up  in 
wet  moss,  the  mouth  only  out,  and  then  huitg 
up  in  a  vault-  The  fish  is  fed  with  white 
bread  and  milk;  and  the  net  now  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water.  The  animal,  thus 
managed,  has  been  known  not  only  lo  bve 
for  a  fortnight,  but  to  grow  exceedingly  faff 
and  of  a  superior  favour.  From  tins  it  would 
seem  that  the  want  of  a  moisture  in  the  gills 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  tliese  ani* 
mals ;  and  could  that  be  supplied,  their  lives 
might  be  prolonged  in  the  air,  almost  as  well 
as  in  their  own  element* 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  dif. 
ferent  operations  of  the  same  element,  upon 
animals  that,  to  appearance,  have  the  some  eou> 
forma  tion .  To  some  fithes,  fared  io  th  a  sea^  b^ 
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vater  u  immediate  destraction  :  on  the  other 
band,  some  fiiibes,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds,  cannot  bear  the  salt  water.  Whence 
this  difference  can  arise,  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  saline  quality  of  tlie 
water  cannot  properly  be  given  as  the  cause; 
since  no  fishes  imbibe  any  of  the  sea's  saltness 
irith  their  food,  or  in  respiration.  The  flesh 
of  all  fishes  is  equally  fresh,  both  in  the  riyer, 
and  in  the  saltest  depths  of  the  ocean;  the 
lalt  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  no  way 
mixing  with  their  constitution.  Whence 
then  is  it  that  animals  will  live  only  there, 
and  will  quickly  expire  when  carried  into  fresh 
water?  It  may  probably  arise  from  the  supe- 
rior weight  of  the  sea- water ;  as  from  the  great 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  its  composition,  it 
is  much  heavier  than  fresh  water,  so  it  is  pro- 
bable it  lies  with  greater  force  upon  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  gives  them  their 
proper  and  necessary  play ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  fish  which  are  used  only  to  fresh  water, 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  saline  fluid,  and 
expire,  in  a  manner  suffocated  in  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  strange  element 

But  though  there  are  some  tribes  that  live 
only  in  the  sea,  and  others  only  in  Iresh  water, 
yet  there  are  some  whose  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ;  and  that  spend  a 
part  of  their  season  in  one,  and  a  part  in  the 
other.  Thus  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  smelt, 
and  the  flounder,  annually  quit  their  native 
ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  This  seems  the  most  important  busi. 
oess  of  their  lives ;  and  there  is  no  danger 
which  they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the 
sarmonnting  precipices,  to  find  a  proper  place 
for  the  deposition  of  their  future  offspring. 
The  salmon,  upon  these  occasions,  is  seen  to 
ascend  rivers  five  hmidred  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  to  brave  not  only  the  danger  of  various 
enemies,  but  also  to  spring  up  cataracts  as  high 
as  a  bouse.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  torrent,  they  seem  disappointed  to 
meet  the  obstruction,  and  swim  some  paces 
back:  they  then  take  a  view  of  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them,  survey  it  motionless  for  some 
minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat;  till  at 
last  summoning  up  ail  their  force,  they  take 
a  leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  straight, 
and  strongly  in  motion ;  and  thus  most  fre- 
quently clear  every  obstruction.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  they  want  strength  to 
make  the  leap ;  and  then,  in  our  fisheries,  they 
are  taken  in  their  descent  But  this  is  one 
of  the  smallest  dangers  that  attend  these  ad- 
venturing animals  in  their  progress  :  number, 
less  are  the  methods  of  taking  them ;  as  well 
by  the  hook,  as  by  nets,  baskets,  and  other 
inventions,  which  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  describe.  Their  capture  makes,  in  several 
countries,  a  great  article  of  commerce;  and 


being  cured  in  several  different  manners,  either 
by  salting,  pickling,  or  drying,  they  are  sent 
to  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

As  these  mount  up  the  rivers  to  deposit 
their  spawn,  others,  particularly  the  eel,  de- 
scend the  fresh  water  stream,  as  Redi  assures 
us,  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  sea. 
About  the  month  of  August,  annually,  these 
animals  take  the  opportunity  of  the  roost  ob- 
scure  nights,  and  when  the  rivers  are  flooded 
by  accidental  rains  seek  the  ocean.  When 
they  have  reached  the  sea,  and  produced  their 
young,  for  they  are  viviparous,  they  again 
ascend  the  stream,  at  different  times,  as  o\u 
portunity  offers,  or  as  the  season  is  favourable 
or  tempestuous.  Their  passage  begins  usually 
about  the  end  of  January,  and  continues  till 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  river  Amo  by  millions,  and  so  small 
that  a  thousand  of  them  goes  to  a  pound. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  they 
descend  our  own  rivers  after  floods  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  thus  caught  in  nets  to 
very  great  advantage.  They  are  possessed 
also  of  a  power  of  climbing  over  any  obstacle ; 
for,  by  applying  their  glutinous  and  slimy 
bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  object  the^ 
desire  to  surmount,  they  can  thus  creep  up 
locks,  weirs,  and  every  thing  that  would 
prevent  their  ascending  the  current  of  the 
stream. 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by 
these  fishes,  is  short,  if  compared  to  what  is 
annually  undertaken  by  some  tribesy  that  con- 
stantly reside  in  the  ocearu  These  are  known 
to  take  a  course  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
in  a  season,  serving  for  prey  to  whales,  sharks, 
and  the  numerous  flocks  of  water.fowl.  that 
regularly  wait  to  intercept  their  progress. 
These  may  be  called  fish  of  passage,  and  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of  passage,  both  from 
their  social  disposition,  and  the  immensity  of 
their  numbers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cod,  the 
haddock,  thewhiting,themackarel,the  tunny, 
the  herring,  and  the  pilchard.  Other  fish  live 
in  our  vicinity,  and  reside  on  our  coasts  all  the 
year  round ;  or  keep  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  are  but  seldom  seen  :  but  these,  at  stated 
seasons,  visit  their  accustomed  haunts  with 
regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the 
same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  often 
the  same  day. 

The  stated  returns,  and  the  regular  progress 
of  these  fish  of  passage,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  all  the  history  of 
natura  What  it  is  that  impels  them  to  such 
distant  voyages  ;  what  directs  their  passage ; 
and  what  supports  them  by  the  way ;  and  what 
sometimes  prompts  them  to  quit,  for  several 
seasons,  one  shore  for  another,  and  then  return 
to  their  accustomed  harbour ;  are  questions  that  * 
curiosity  may  ask,  but  philosophy  ran  hardly 
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resolve.     We  mast  dismiss  inquiry,  satisBed 
with  the  certainty  of  the  facts. 

The  cod  seems  to  be  the  foremost  of  this 
wandering  tribe,  and  is  only  found  in  our 
northern  part  of  the  world.  This  animal's 
chief  place  of  resort  is  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  other  sand-banks  that  lie 
off  Cape  Breton*  That  extensive  flat  seems 
to  bo  no  other  than  the  broad  top  of  a  sea- 
mountain,  extending  for  above  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  surrounded  with  a  deeper  sea. 
Hither  the  cod  annually  repair  in  numbers 
beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  to  feed  on  the 
quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be  found  there 
in  the  sandy  bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in 
such  quantities,  that  they  supply  all  Europe 
with  a  considerable  share  of  provision.  The 
English  have  stages  erected  all  along  the 
shore  for  salting  and  drying  them ;  and  the 
fishermen,  who  take  tliem  with  the  hook 
and  line,  which  is  their  method ,  draw  them 
in  as  fast  as  they  can  throw  out  This  im- 
mense capture,  however,  makes  but  a  very 
small  diminution  when  compared  to  their 
numbers ;  and  when  their  provision  there  is 
exhausted,  or  the  season  for  propagation  re- 
turns, they  go  off  to  tlie  polar  seas,  where 
they  deposit  their  roes  in  full  security.  From 
thence  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as 
the  first  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  repair 
southward  for  subsistence.  Nor  is  this  fish  an 
unfrequent  visitant  upon  our  own  shores : 
but  the  returns  are  not  so  regular,  nor  does 
the  capture  bear  any  proportion  to  that  at 
Newfoundland. 

The  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the  mack- 
erel are  thought  by  some  to  be  driven  upon 
our  coasts  rather  by  their  fears  than  their 
appetites ;  and  it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  the  larger 
fishes  we  owe  their  welcome  visits.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  they  come  for  that 
food  which  is  found  in  more  plenty  near  the 
shore  than  farther  out  at  sea.  One  thing  is 
remarkable,  that  their  migrations  seem  to  be 
regularly  conducted.  The  grand  shoal  of 
haddocks  that  comes  periodically  on  the 
Yorkshire  coasts,  appeared  there  in  a  body  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  1 766  ;  and  exactlv  on 
the  same  day  in  the  following  year.  This 
shoal  extended  from  the  shore  near  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  for  more  than 
forty.  The  limits  of  a  shoal  are  precisely 
known ;  for  if  the  fishermen  put  down  their 
lines  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  shore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fish : 
a  proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there. 

But  of  all  migrating  fish,  the  herring  and 
the  pilchard  take  the  most  adventurous  voy- 
ages. Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  &e  highest  northern  latitudes. 
•  In  those  inaccessible  seas,  that  are  covered 
with  ice  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  her- 


ring and  pilchard  find  a  quiet  and  sure  retieai 
from  all  their  numerous  enemies;  thither 
neither  man,  nor  their  still  more  destructire 
enemy,  the  fin-fish,  or  the  cachalot,  dares  Id 
pursue  them.  The  quantity  of  insect  food 
which  those  seas  supply,  is  very  grest; 
whence,  in  that  remote  situation, defended  b? 
the  icy  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  live  at  ease, 
and  multiply  beyond  expression.  From  thii 
most  desirable  retreat,  Anderson  supposes  the; 
would  never  depart,  but  that  their  niuDben 
render  it  necessary  for  them  to  migrate ;  and, 
as  with  bees  from  a  hive,  they  aie  oorapetted 
to  seek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reason,  the  great  colony  is  seen  ts 
set  out  from  the  icy  sea  about  the  middle  d 
winter;  composed  of  numbers,  that  if  all  the 
men  in  the  world  were  to  be  loaded  widi  her 
rings,  they  would  not  carry  the  thoosandtb 
part  away.  But  they  no  sooner  leave  their 
retreats,  but  millions  of  enemies  appear  ts 
thin  their  squadrons.  The  fin-fish  and  ihe 
cachalot  swallow  barrels  at  a  yawn ;  the  por- 
poise, the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  whole 
numerous  tribe  of  dog-fish,  find  them  an  eas> 
prey,  and  desist  from  making  war  upon  eidi 
other  ;  but,  still  more,  the  unnumbered  flocb 
of  sea. fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole, 
watch  the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migTatiol^ 
and  spread  extensive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence  the  defenceless  emigracto 
find  no  other  safety  but  by  crowding  ckHcr 
together,  and  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the 
danger  of  being  first  devoured;  thus,  like 
sheep  when  frighted ,  that  always  run  togeiher 
in  a  body,  and  each  finding  some  protectioB 
in  being  but  one  of  many  that  are  equalh 
liable  to  invasion,  they  are  seen  to  sepanie 
into  shoals,  one  body  of  which  moves  to  tbf 
west,  and  pours  down  along  the  coasts  of 
America,  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  bnt 
seldom  farther.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
annual  inundation  of  these  fish  is  so  great, 
that  they  cover  the  shores  in  such  quantities 
as  to  become  a  nuisance.  Those  that  hold 
more  to  the  east,  and  come  down  towardi 
Europe,  endeavour  to  save  themselves  fnn 
their  merciless  pursuers,  by  approaching  the 
first  shore  they  can  find ;  and  that  which  first 
offers  in  their  descent,  is  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arri- 
val on  that  coast,  their  phalanx,  which  has 
already  suffered  considerable  diminutions,  is 
nevertheless,  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and 
closeness,  covering  an  extent  of  shore  as  large 
as  the  island  itself.  The  whole  water  seemi 
alive ;  and  is  seen  so  black  with  them  to  a 
great  distance,  that  the  number  seems  inex- 
haustible.  There  the  porpoise  and  the  shark 
continue  their  depredations;  and  the  birdi 
devour  what  quantities  they  please.  By 
these  enemies  the  herrings  are  cooped  up  into 
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90  clooe  a  body,  that  a  shovel ,  or  any  hollow 
vessel,  pat  into  the  water,  takes  them  up 
vrjthout  farther  trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coasts, 
begins  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in 
April  These  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
grand  shoal  which  descends  in  June ;  while 
its  arrival  is  easily  announced,  by  the  number 
of  its  greedy  attendants,  the  gannet,  the  gull, 
the  shark,  and  the  porpoise.  When  the  main 
body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  sucli 
as  tu  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean. 
It  \a  divided  into  distinct  columns,  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  broad; 
while  the  water  before  them  curls  up,  as 
if  forced  out  of  its  bud.  Sometimes  they 
liuk  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
(hen  rise  again  to  the  surface ;  and,  in  bright 
weather,  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours, 
Kke  a  field  bespangled  with  purple,  gold,  and 
izure.  The  fishermen  are  ready  prepared  to 
give  them  a  proper  reception ;  and,  by  nets 
made  for  the  occasion,  they  take  sometimes 
tboTe  two  thousand  barrels  at  a  single  draught 
From  the  Shetland  isles,  another  body  of 
this  great  army,  where  it  divides,  goes  off  to 
the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet 
with  a  second  necessity  of  dividing.  The  one 
takes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  b  soon  lost  in 
that  extensive  ocean ;  the  other  passes  into  the 
Irish  sea,  and  furnishes  a  very  considerable 
capture  to  the  natives. 

In  this  manner  the  herrings,  expelled  from 
their  native  seas,  seek  those  bays  and  shores 
where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  best  defence 
gainst  their  unmerciful  pursuers  of  the  deep, 
ill  general,  the  most  inhabited  shores  are  the 
places  where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep 
are  least  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these  are  chosen 
by  the  herrings  as  an  asylum  from  great  dan 
^T8.  Thus,  along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  the 
(rerman  shores,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Prance,  these  animals  are  found  punctual  in 
tbeir  visitations.  In  tliese  different  places 
they  produce  their  young;  which,  when  come 
to  some  degree  of  maturity,  attend  the  general 
nwtioDs^  After  the  destruction  of  such  num. 
hers,  the  quantity  that  attempts  to  return  is 
bat  small;  and  Anderson  doubts  whether  they 
ever  return. 

Sach  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration 
of  these  fislies,  by  one  who,  of  all  others,  was 
best  acquainted  with  their  history ;  and  yet 
oiany  doubts  arise,  in  every  part  of  the  niigra- 
f^on.  The  most  obvious  which  has  been  made 
u,  that  though  such  numbers  perish  in  their 
descent  from  the  north,  yet,  in  comparison  to 
those  that  survive,  the  account  is  trifling :  and 
« is  supposed,  that  of  those  taken  by  man,  the 
proportion  is  not  one  to  a  million.  Their 
regolarly  leaving  the  shore  also  at  a  stated 
tn»e,  would  imply  that  they  are  not  in  these 


visits  under  the  impulse  of  necessitv.  In  fact, 
there  seems  one  circumstance  that  shows  these 
animals  governed  bv  a  choice  with  respect  to 
the  shores  they  pitch  upon;  and  not  blindly 
drove  from  one  shore  to  another.  What  1 
mean,  is  their  fixing  upon  some  shores  for 
several  seasons,  or,  indeed,  for  several  ages 
together ;  and,  after  having  regularly  visited 
them  every  year,  then  capriciously  forsaking 
them,  never  more  to  return.  The  first  great 
bank  for  herrings  was  along  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way. Before  the  year  1584,  the  number  of  ships 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  that  resorted  to  that 
shore  exceeded  some  thousands.  The  quantity 
of  herrings  that  were  then  assembled  there 
was  such,  that  a  man  who  should  put  a  spear 
in  the  water,  as  Olaus  Magnus  asserts,  would 
see  it  stand  on  end,  being  prevented  from 
falling.  But  soon  after  Uiat  period,  these 
animals  were  seen  to  desert  the  Norway  shores, 
and  took  up  along  the  German  coast,  where 
the  Hanse- Towns  drove  a  very  great  trade  by 
dieir  capture  and  sale ;  but,  for  above  a  century , 
the  herrings  have, in  a  great  measure  forsaken 
them  ;  and  their  greatest  colonies  are  seen  in 
the  British  channel,  and  upon  the  Irish  shores. 
It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  seem- 
ingly  capricious  desertion  :  whether  the  num- 
ber of  their  finny  enemies,  increasing  along 
the  northern  coasts,  may  have  terrified  the 
herring  tribe  from  their  former  places  of  re- 
sort; or,  whether  the  Quantity  of  food  being 
greater  in  the  British  Cnannel,  may  not  allure 
them  thither;  is  not  easy  to  determine.* 

^  The  Uerring,  with  the  pilchard,  sprat,  shad,  anchovy, 
aiid  white-balt,  belongs  to  tlie  Cliipen  genus.  It  weighs 
about  five  ouucea  and  a  half.     Tiie  upper  part  of  the 


body  is  blue  or  dark  green,  and  the  lower  parts  ol  a  silver; 
white.  Owing  to  the  gill-lids  being  very  loose  and 
opening  wide,  the  herring  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water :  hence,  perhaps,  the  saying,  *•*  as 
dead  as  a  herring."  In  twenty- four  hours  the  gill-covers 
present  an  extravasated  appearance. 

The  herring  is  not  found  in  warn  regions,  nor  farther 
south  than  the  northern  coasts  of  France.  The  most 
interesting  point  connected  with  its  natural  history  is 
the  aiuiua)  movement  which  it  makes.  Pennant,  whose 
zoological  labours  entitle  him  to  much  rei^pect,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  gave  an  arcoimt  of  their  per- 
iodical migration,  which  has  been  implicitly  copied  by 
nearly  every  succeeding  writer,  Gdldsmith  among  the 
rest.  In  a  work  on  sutu^cts  of  marine  natural  history, 
published  quite  recently,  Pennant's  account  is  subatan 
tially  repeated,  and  it  is  sUted  in  addition  that  the  dif. 
ferent  columns  of  herrings,  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions, are  led  by  herrings  of  mora  than  ordinary  sice. 
Other  writers  have  stated  that  the  annual  visitations  of  the 
herring  are  adjusted  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision  to 
the  character  of  the  country  along  which  they  pass,  and 
that  wherever  the  soil  is  meagre  and  the  climate  severe, 
th«Te  they  never  fail  to  resort.     This  is  going  much 
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The  pilchard,  wliich  is  a  fish  differing  little 
from  the  herring,  makes  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
its  place  of  principal  resort.  Their  arrival  on 
that  coast  is  soon   proclaimed  by  their  atten- 


farther  than  Mr  Pennant,  who  noticas  the  caprice 
which  the  herrings  exercise  with  regard  to  their  haunts. 
The  promulgation  of  these  and  similar  erroneous  notions 
is  productive  of  mischief  in  various  ways.  The  belief 
that  a  particular  part  of  the  coast  was  invariably  haunted 
by  tlie  henings,  excited  hopes  of  commercial  prosperity 
from  the  fishery,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  establish- 
ments which  it  was  afterwards  fuund  necessary  to 
abandon,  owing  to  the  laws  which  direct  the  arrival  of 
tlie  fish  being  so  completely  fluctuating.  Factitious 
views  of  the  designs  of  Providence  have  been  talcen, 
which,  being  founded  on  errori  were  liable  to  be  sud. 
denly  overthrown  ;  whereas,  within  the  bounds  of  ascer- 
tained facts,  there  are  to  be  found  abundant  manifesta- 
tions of  beneficent  design,  the  evidence  of  which  rests 
upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  The  very  uncertainty 
which  characterises  the  herrings  in  the  choice  of  their 
haunts  is  attended  with  advantage,  as  it  occasions  atten- 
tion to  bo  directed  to  agriculture  and  to  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  tltat  which  the  ocean  supplies,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  scarcity  are  lesssened. 

So  &r  from  the  arctic  seas  being  the  great  resort  to 
which  the  herrings  retire  for  the  winter  after  having 
deposited  their  spawn,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  are 
not  in  the  liabit  of  leaving  the  seas  on  the  shores  of 
which  they  periodically  appear.  They  leave  the  shore 
for  the  deep  sea,  and  the  return  of  warm  weather  again 
brings  them  around  the  coasts.  The  herring,  it  may 
also  be  stated,  is  nearly  unknown  within  the  polar  seas, 
and  has  scarcely  been  observed  by  the  navigators  of 
those  regions  ;  nor  are  they  taken  by  the  Greenlanders. 
A  small  variety  of  the  herring  is  sometimes  found,  and 
is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  young  are  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Essex 
and  Kent  during  the  winter.  The  Dutch  at  one  period 
carried  on  the  fishery  in  the  deep  sea  at  all  seasons. 
On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  the  fishery  has  some- 
times  terminated  before  that  on  tlie  eastern  coast  has 
commenced.  It  has  sometimes  commenced  earlier  in  a 
southern  part  of  the  coast  than  further  north,  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  county  Cork  before  any  other 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  These  farts  are  all  ad- 
verse to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  a  grand 
movement  in  military  order  from  the  Arctic  seas.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  the  herrings  often  spawn  at 
a  different  period  from  those  which  resort  to  the  western 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  their  condition  is  quite  dissi. 
milar.  Mr  Jesse,  in  his  <'  Gleanings  in  Natural  History," 
states  that  the  lierrings  of  Cardigan  bay  are  much  supe. 
rior  to  those  taken  at  Swansea.  Dr  John  MaccuUocrh 
is  of  opinion  that  this  may  arise  from  their  obtaining  more 
abundant  or  diHerent  food.  He  states  that  in  Scotland 
no  migration  takes  place  even  between  the  two  coasts, 
and  that  when  the  herrings  first  appear  on  the  western 
coast  it  is  not  in  shoals ;  and  instead  of  being  taken  by 
the  net,  they  are  taken  by  the  line.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  remarked  as  follows  in  his  *'  Salmonia:'' — *'  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  two  great  sources 
of  change  of  places  of  animals,  was  the  providing  of 
food  for  themselves,  and  resting-pUu^es  and  food  for 
their  young.  The  great  supposed  migrations  of  her- 
rings fron  the  poles  to  the  temperate  sone,  have  ap. 
peared  to  me  to  be  only  the  approach  of  successive  shoals 
from  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose  of  spawn. 
Ing."  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  herring  is 
a  permanent  inhabitant  of  our  seas,  and  that  there  are 
difierent  varieties  of  the  species.  Mr  Yarrell  says  :•» 
*'  There  are  three  species  of  herrings  said  to  visit  the 
Baltic,  and  three  seasons  of  roe  and  spawning.  The 
atromling,  or  small  spring  herring^  spawns  when  the 


dants  the  birds  and  the  larger  fishes ;  and  the 
whole  country  prepare  to  take  the  advantage 
of  this  treasure,  providentially  thrown  hehn 
them.     The  natives  sometimes  enclose  a  bej 


ice  begins  to  melt ;  then  a  large  summer  herring :  laJ 
lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  autaso 
herring  makes  its  appearance  and  depuefts  its  spava.'* 
I'he  same  naturalist  has  discovered  what  he  helievas  is 
be  a  second  species  of  British  herring :  it  is  faunA  heaxj 
with  roe  at  the  end  of  January,  which  it  does  not  dc« 
posit  till  the  middle  of  February.  The  flavour  b  nikk 
than  that  of  the  common  herring,  but  it  is  not  so  hf|e, 
its  length  being  seven  inches,  aaid  its  depth  tf«a 

The  frequent  changes  of  their  haunts  by  lierrings  bsn 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation,  though  this  ^  ip 
adverse  to  the  accounts  whicli  give  to  their  migritimiU 
the  regularity  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  m  «cil 
organized  an  army.  At  one  time  they  frequent  a  parti' 
cular  part  of  the  coast  for  several  years,  and  they  ailcr. 
wards  suddenly  abandon  it.  The  change  is  doobtl^ 
occasioned  by  circumstances  which  it  is  their  nature  to 
obey.  In  the  time  of  Charies  I.  the  Lang  i<land.ODt 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  was  a  favourite  mvi 
of  the  herring,  and  buildings  were  erected  fior  tbs  pv- 
pose  of  establishing  a  fishery,  but  it  was  ahaudencd  is 
consequence  of  the  fish  ceasing  to  frequent  that  fsait  d 
the  coast.  Dr  MaccuUoch,  in  his  work  on  the  *'  H\^ 
lands  and  Western  isles  of  Scotland,"  has  introdwd 
some  remarks  which  are  too  apt  to  be  omitted  k  tha 
place.  '*  As  vulgar  phito6q>hy  (he  says)  is  never  ntii- 
fiod  unless  it  can  find  a  cause  fur  everything,  this  dit 
appearance  of  the  herring  has  been  attribuiird  ts  tk 
manufacture  of  kelp.  But  kelp  was  not  inlrodard  ^ 
very  many  years  after  the  herrings  had  left  the  l^ 
island,  as  well  as  many  other  coasts  which  tbcj  M 
frequented.  It  is  also  a  popular  belief  thai  nan) 
engagements,  or  even  the  firing  of  guns,  cause  thru  ts 
change  their  haunts.  Thus  tlieir  desertiea  of  Stntdes 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen;  and  bb«, 
when  guns  are  at  peace,  the  steam-boats  are  the  '  soft* 
cient  reason.'  The  one  reason  is  as  valid  as  the  etbtf. 
It  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been  a  gun  fired  in  the  west- 
em  islands  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  thry  faaic 
shifted  their  quarters  within  that  period  many  a  toM. 
They  have  long  left  loch  Houm,  and  loch  Torridoa, 
where  steam-boats  never  yet  smoked:  and  since  the 
steam-boat  has  chosen  to  go  to  Inverary,  they  have  abe 
thought  fit  to  prefer  loch  Fyne  to  all  the  western  bqrs. 
But  theories  like  this  have  at  least  the  merit  of  sntiquitf. 
Long  before  the  days  of  gunpowder,  the  ancictit  high' 
landers  thought  that  the  fish  deserted  those  coasts  wbeie 
blood  had  been  shed ;  so  that  the  gun  hypothesis  is  onlf 
an  old  one  revived,  with  the  necessary  modifirations.'* 

Assuming  that  the  herring  approaches  our  shores  frea 
the  deep  surrounding  seas,  and  does  not  migrate  fnsB  the 
polar  seas  alone,  there  are  three  difierent  drcmitttaiires 
whlcii  may  occasion  its  movements  :— L  For  the  |»r- 
pose  of  spawning.  2,  In  pursuit  of  food.  3.  Toesraps 
from  enemies  which  prey  upon  them. 

The  herring  spawns  towards  the  end  of  October er  the 
beginning  of  November:  and  for  the  purpose  of  virifica- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  shalWw 
water,  where  it  may  receive  the  heat  c3f  the  sun.  Thi< 
instinctive  movement  is  felt  in  the  middle  of  July,  wd 
they  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  wboi  thry 
are  in  the  highest  perfection.  They  are  worthiest  as 
food  after  having  deposited  their  spawn,  and  the  fisUng 
season  of  course  terminates.  Mr  Yarrell  is  of  optnian. 
from  repeated  examinations,  that  the  berrinpiile,  or  yoong 
herrings,  do  not  mature  any  roe  during  their  first  year ; 
and  hence  they  are  not  impelled  to  retire  to  the  deep  sea, 
but  haunt  the  coasts.  The  weight  of  spawn  in  the  ber. 
ring  is  480  grains,  and  the  number  of  eggs  between  300(^ 
and  4000.     This  spawn  has  been  thrown  ashore  In  OA 
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of  weral  miles  extent  with  their  nets  called 
fouiet.  To  direct  them  in  their  operations, 
there  were  some  years  ago  (bat  I  believe  they 
are  discontinued)  several  men  placed  on  emi- 


nejr,  found  around  the  isle  of  Man  and  all  along  the 
woiteni  shores  of  Scotland^  and  in  the  western  lorhs. 
A  greater  degree  of  obeenration  would  moat  probably 
prore  that  It  is  deposited  around  the  British  coasts  gen- 
erally, particularly  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Fishermen  have  remarked  that  the  herring  was  most 
tbundant  where  the  medosss,  and  other  marine  animals 
which  give  the  sea  a  luminous  appearance,  were  to  be 
fniDd.  The  movements  of  herrings  are  doubtless  fre- 
foently  determined  by  the  time  and  place  whers  food  is 
abondant.  If  it  Is  not  to  be  found  in  one  spot  it  must 
b«  sought  for  in  another;  and  the  apparent  caprice  which 
they  show  in  frequenting  places  at  irregular  times  and 
irr^ar  intervals,  is  determined  by  a  provident  regard 
to  the  abundance  of  food  with  which  those  places  are 
supplied. 

Lastly,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  whales^  gram- 
peset,  sharia,  and  other  enemies,  the  movements  of  the 
hening  are  the  result  of  necessity ;  and  nothing  seems 
snore  unlllKoly  than  that  they  should,  under  such  circum- 
itmces,  display  an  instinctive  attachment  to  particular 
plarcs. 

Herrings  enter  the  Frith  of  Forth  about  the  end  of 
December  or  the  begitiiiing  of  January,  and  remain  two 
or  three  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  before  they 
sttenpt  lo  ascend.  This  delay  seems  greatly  to  depend 
oo  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  in  some  seasons  when  it 
is  miki  and  fine^  the  herring  has  been  observed  to  swarm 
b  the  Frith  off  Musselburgh  in  the  early  part  of  Janu- 
wrj;  whilst  in  the  rough  and  stormy  seasons  they  do  not 
Bake  their  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  river  before 
Iks  middle  of  February,  and  always  disappear  before  the 
end  of  March.  They  seem  to  visit  the  Frith  regularly 
every  winter,  and  a  season  very  seldom  passes  without  a 
fair  being  captured  and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market. 
Some  yean  they  appear  in  much  larger  shoals  than  in 
etheiB,  the  reason  of  which  Is  not  accounted  for.  In  the 
year  1816,  pifehards  were  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
ki  great  abundance,  when  not  a  dozen  herrings  were 
Men  during  the  whole  winter.  Since  that  time  not  a 
liogle  pilcUrd  has  been  known  to  enter  the  estuary. 

lo  June,  July,  and  August,  herring  are  taken  off  the 
Dnabar  and  Berwick  coasts  in  considerable  number, 
freo  whence  the  Edinburgh  market  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied, when  scarcely  a  sin^e  herring  is  to  be  seen  higher 
in  the  Frith  of  a  else  worth  the  notice  of  the  fisher- 
nen. 

Herrings  are  said  to  deposit  their  spawn  towards  the 
end  of  October,  but  this  spawning  does  not  account  for  the 
Bvmber  of  small  fry,  two  Inches  in  length,  that  are  found 
is  the  Frith  of  Forth  during  the  month  of  July;  and  the 
riong  herrings  that  are  taken  from  six  to  seven  inches 
><ng  fai  the  month  of  February,  mixed  with  fry  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length.  When  herrings  are  brought 
to  the  market  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  they 
ve  found  full  of  spawn,  and  in  the  middle  of  March 
ihey  are  observed  to  be  very  hmk,  with  not  a  single  ovum 
to  be  seen.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same 
^peciee  of  herring  might  epawn  twice  in  the  year,  early 
in  the  month  of  March  and  al»o  towards  the  end  of 
October. 

The  most  common  length  of  a  full-grown  herring  is 
eleven  inches,  and  two  and  a  quarter  deep.  Each  jaw  on 
the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  elx  or  eight  teeth  placed 
hi  one  row,  which  are  more  perceptible  on  the  lower  than 
en  the  upper  jaw ;  the  vomer  is  supplied  with  a  double 
row,  ibout  sixteen  in  number;  on  each  side  is  another 
w»  of  teeth,  which  are  rather  smaller;  the  tongue  is  also 
»naed  with  teeth,  arranged  In  three  or  four  rows,  with 


nences  near  tbe  shore,  called  huers,  who,  with 
brooms  in  their  hands,  gave  signals  where  the 
nets  were  to  be  extended,  and  where  the  shoals 
of  fishes  lay  :  this  they  perceived  by  tbe  colour 

their  points  dhrected  Inwards ;  the  under  jaw  is  longest, 
and  is  tipped  with  black  ;  eyes  large  and  silvery,  placed 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  nose  than  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  operculm.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
in  an  adult  fish  arises  exactly  half  way  between  the  point 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays ; 
the  origin  of  the  ventral  fina  is  placed  behind  the  third 
dorsal  ray,  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  tower  jaw, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  tbb  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  middle  rays  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin ;  the 
second  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  a  little  longer  than  the  base 
of  that  fin ;  the  scales  are  large,  oval,  and  very  decldu- 
ous,  placed  In  fifteen  rows  between  the  dorsal  and  ven. 
tral  fins.  Most  authors  suppose  that  the  belly  of  the 
herring  Is  not  serrated  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  which 
is  said  to  form  a  good  specific  distinction  between  it  and 
the  sprat;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  Is  not  the  case, 
for  a  herring  less  than  six  inches  in  length  Is  as  dis- 
tinctly serrated  on  the  belly  with  thirty-six  teeth, 
between  the  ventral  and  anal  fina,  as  a  sprat  of  equal 
sits ;  but  as  the  herring  increases  in  sfae,  so  the  serra- 
tures  become  obliterated,  and,  by  the  time  the  fish  reaches 
to  the  length  of  eight  inches,  the  belly  will  be  found  to 
be  no  longer  serrated,  but  carinated. 

The  most  prominent  specific  distinction  of  the  herring, 
from  the  sprat,  white-bait,  and  pilchard,  Is  in  the  posi' 
tion  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  exactly  In  the 
middle  of  the  fish,  half  way  between  the  point  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the  longest  caudal  ray. 

Dr  Knox  considers  the  food  of  the  herring,  while 
inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  consist  principally 
of  minute  entomostracous  animals;  but  It  Is  certainly 
less  choice  (adds  Mr  Yarrell)  in  its  selectkm  when  near 
the  shoro.  Dr  Neill  found  five  young  herrings  in  the 
stonoach  of  a  large  female  herring;  he  has  also  known 
them  to  be  taken  by  the  fishermen  on  their  lines,  the 
hooks  of  which  were  baited  with  limpets.  The  young 
of  the  white-bait  and  small  shrimps  are  often  fomid  in 
the  stomach  of  herrings  when  they  are  not  In  roe  ;  but 
when  they  are  about  to  spawn,  their  stomachs  (as  Is  ob- 
served in  most  other  fishes  at  that  period,)  appear  as  if 
empty  and  destitute  of  any  perceptible  food.  On  the 
authority  of  Dr  Fleming  the  fry  have  even  been  caught 
with  a  trout-fly. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  West  Highlands,  herrings  for 
many  years  past  have  been  taken  with  the  rod,  the  hook 
dressed  with  a  white  feather  (generally  from  some  of  the 
gulls.)  Near  Oban,  and  upon  the  shores  of  Mull  and 
Jure,  twelve  doaen  are  sometimes  taken  by  a  single  boat 
during  the  evening. 

Modt  of  taking  and  curing  Herringt, — ^The  herring* 
fishery  Is  only  carried  on  during  the  spawning  season, 
when  the  fish  are  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  Yar- 
mouth herring.fishery  commences  about  the  middle  of 
September,  but  the  season  varies  at  difierent  parts  of 
the  coast.  On  the  coast  of  Sutheriand  the  early  her- 
ring-fishery commences  in  June ;  the  late  fishery  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  until  September. 
On  the  coast  of  Cromarty  large  shoals  appear  as  early 
as  the  month  of  May.  The  great  object  is  to  obtain  a 
supply  for  the  purpose  of  curing,  although,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  large  numbers  of  fresh  herrings  are 
brought  to  the  London  market  from  Yarmouth;  and 
the  consumption  at  Norwich  and  other  places,  which 
%re  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  is  also  con- 
siderable. The  fish  are  sometimes  so  rich  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  as  to  be  unfit  for  curing,  and  on  this 
account  they  are  brought  into  the  market  for  immediaU 
S  m 
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of  the  water,  which  aMumed  a  tincture  from 
the  shoals  beneath.  By  theae  means,  tbej 
sometimes  take  twelve  or  fifteen  handred  bar- 
rels  of  pilchards  at  a  draught ;  and  they  place 

consumption.  The  spawning  season  being  orer  by  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  the  fish- 
ing terminates,  as  the  herrings  are  then  in  a  poor  and 
ei^austed  condition. 

The  description  of  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  herring- 
fishery  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland 
Is  called  a  "  buss,"  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons  burden, 
cutter  built.  They  ply  from  loch  to  loch  in  pursuit 
of  the  herrings,  and  .come  to  anchor  in  the  nearest 
harbour  when  the  fish  appear.  A  man  or  two  is  left 
on  board  the  buss  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  the  rest 
go  out  in  the  boats,  each  manned  with  four  hands,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  nets.  Each  boat  has  two 
trains  of  nets,  230  or  240  yards  long,  and  from  eleven 
to  twelve  yards  deep.  In  deep  water  both  trains  are 
tied  together  by  the  back-rope,  one  end  to  windward 
and  the  other  to  leeward.  The  boats  are  fastened  at 
each  end  and  allowed  to  drive  to  leeward'  with  tlie  nets. 
Every  half-hour,  or  oftener,  the  men  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  any  herrings  in  the  net.  This 
they  do  by  following  along  the  line  of  the  back-rope, 
and  here  and  there  raising  a  piece  of  netting.  By  this 
means  they  not  only  find  vhen  they  are  upon  good 
fishing-ground,  but  learn  whether  the  herrings  swim 
high  or  low,  and  they  raise  or  sink  the  nets  accordingly, 
by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  buoys  by  which  the 
nets  are  kept  up.  Sometimes  they  traverse  ten  or 
twenty  miles  in  a  night,  setting  their  nets  ten  or  twelTe 
times  in  different  places.  The  fishing  is  never  carried 
on  but  in  the  night,  and  the  darkest  n%hts,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  breeze,  are  the  most  propitfoos.  In  the 
morning,  at  daylight,  tlie  fishermen  take  their  cargo  to 
their  respective  bussss.  When  the  herrings  are  in 
great  numbers,  their  hibours  are  comparatively  light, 
llie  nets  are  set  in  the  evening,  a  small  anchor 
is  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  train,  and  they  are  not  hauled 
or  raised  until  morning.  In  this  case  the  trains  are 
not  joined  togetlier,  bat  are  set  separately,  and  near  the 
buss,  on  board  of  which  the  men  sleep.  The  crews  of 
the  busses  are  engaged  by  the  month,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  landsmen,  pursuing  other  laboimp 
when  the  fishing  season  is  over.  Each  man  receires, 
in  additloo  to  his  wages,  a  certain  quantity  of  herrings,- 
when  the  season  is  a  good  one,  ami  a  smaller  proportion 
when  it  is  unfavourable. 

Thg  Dutch  Herring  Pithery Mr  William  Chambers, 

in  his  Recollections  of  a  Continental  Tour,  gives  an  In- 
teresting description  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery. 
<'The  Dutch  greatly  excel,"  he  says,  *Mn  the  art  of  curing 
herrings.  The  herring  in  a  salted  slate  is  the  animal 
delicacy  of  Holland,  and  enjoys  a  very  diflTerent  esUma. 
tion  from  that  of  the  common  salt  herring  in  Britain. 
Yet  the  fish  of  both  countries  are  the  same,  being  caught 
in  the  same  Itshing-growids  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  herrings  sbouki  be  in  any  respecl  inferior  in  quality 
and  mercantile  value.  Ther*  are  about  eighty  vessels 
employed  In  the  Dutch  hevrhig  fishery,  neariy  all  of 
which  belong  to  Vlaardlngen  and  Maas-sluis,  two  ports 
on  the  Maas,  situated  betweea  Rotterdam  and  the  sea. 
The  fishing  is  conducted  on  an  organised  plan.  All  the 
vessels  set  sail  on  a  fixed  day,  namely,  the  15lh  of  June, 
which  Is  held  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  merriment  They 
are  accompanied  by  a  vessel  i  war,  which  carries  a 
chaplain  fbr  the  fleet  ;  and  to  this  vessel,  at  the  beat  of 
dram,  the  fbhermen  proceed  on  Sundays  for  public 
worship.  The  fishIiig«grounds  are  towards  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland ;  but  agreeably  to  a  law  of  old  standing, 
no  vessel  is  expected  to  apprsach  within  three  leagues  of 
the  iiiore.     The  first  day  that  neU  are  aUowed  to  be 


them  in  heaps  on  the  shore. — It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  quantity  caught  exceeds  the 
salt  or  the  nteusik  for  curing  them ;  and  tbcjr 
then  are  carried  off  to  serve  for  the  purposes 


hauled  is  the  24  th  of  June,  when  the  fishing  atonce  cob- 
mences  in  all  its  vigour.  The  whole  process  of  covg 
is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Immediately  on  beiss 
caught,  the  herrings  are  bled,  gutted,  dnncd,  fOt^ 
and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  Is  eflected  by  cutting  thos 
across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then  hanging  then  «p 
for  a  few  seconds  by  the  tail.  By  being  thus  relieTd 
of  the  blood,  the  fish  retain  a  certain  sweetness  of  fl&vser 
or  delicacy  of  flesh  which  unlded  herrings  cannot  possilily 
possess.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  of  coring  Bsa 
likewise  aid  In  preserving  the  native  deBcaryef  thesri. 
mal,  for  the  herring  is  siSted  and  In  the  barrel  in  a  raj 
few  minutes  after  it  has  been  swimming  in  the  water. 
The  superiority  of  the  Dutch  henriuga^  I  vras  assured,  it 
solely  ascribable  to  this  mode  of  curing,  though  It  Is  not 
unlikely  that  something  is  also  owing  to  the  natme  sf 
the  salt  employed,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  bms- 
tioned  that  the  salt  in  use,  in  reference  to  other  pnesssa 
of  curing  in  Holland,  is  of  a  less  bitter  qnali^  thse 
that  which  is  commonly  employed  in  this  ooontr^  Tbs 
first  herrings  caught  and  cured,  to  the  extent  ef  twe  or 
three  barrels,  are  instantry  dlspatcfaed  by  a  &st-flslliB| 
vessel  for  Holland,  where  their  arrival  is  anxiously  ei- 
pected.  On  landing  at  Maas.sluls,  one  barrel,  deeoistod 
with  flowers  and  with  flags  flying.  Is  di^wteiied  te  Ike 
Hague  as  an  ofibring  to  his  majesty;  whd  on  this  oeessiai 
presents  the  fortunate  fishers  with  lOOO  guflden.  Tie 
other  barrels  are  sold  by  publle  anetioB,  aad  gensfsfly 
ietch  from  900  to  1100  guilders.  These  predoos  bsmh 
are  then  subdivided  among  th«  dealen,  wlw  retail  thm 
at  a  high  price.  A  single  herring  of  this  first  Importi- 
tlon  brings  one  and  a  half  to  two  gullders--that  i,  kM 
a  crown  to  three  shillings  snd  fourpenoe  each^  ^Uf^f 
are  they  esteemed,  tha  a  single  herring  Is  csniidsiei 
a  htfidsome  present ;  and  H  is  a  enstom  to  make  ssr* 
gifts  to  friends  and  acquaintances  oa  this  auspieiewse* 
easion.  Lively  servants  may  be  seen  passing  lbnn|k 
the  streets  with  a  plate,  on  which  lie  oae  er  two  henhipt 
covered  with  a  fine  white  ekth  and  a  neat  card  ef  ps» 
sentation.  When  a  secoad  Importatioa  takes  plaes,  thi 
price  falls  perhaps  to  a  guUder,  to  half  a  guilder,  tefiiv> 
pence,  and,  finally,  to  a  penny  each.  The  period  rfay 
visit  was  shortly  after  the  early  Importations  of  Ihs  ksr- 
rings  from  the  Dutch  fleet,  snd  I  oheerved  soae  shsp 
stIU  decorated  with  the  gaudy  ermrae  of  flowuis  w9k 
which  their  exterior  had  bean  invested  a  lew  weeks  te> 
fore.  Beth  In  HoUand  and  in  tlie  countries  op  the 
Rhine,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  dettcissi 
Dutch  henrlnp  brought  to  taUe.  Twoer  three  ef  than 
form  a  diah  at  dtener,  and  ars  partaken  of  as  an  mtf- 
met,  or  something  tastefiil  between  the  eounas.  I  sb. 
ssrved  that  some  persoM  at  the  taU^nl'hetea  began  their 
OMals  by  taking  a  small  piece  ef  them.  Tbeyarealwsfs 
brought  to  the  table  raw,  and  cut  across,  aa  if  crisqisd. 
At  Rotterdam,  od  asking  for  one  bolted,  I  shscksd  tbe 
feelings  of  our  demestte  attendant,  who  expiessed  ne 
small  degree  of  surprise  at  so  singuiar  a  propssitioB.*' 

The  Pilchmrd,  (Ok^Mm  pOekardm,)  te  a  spades  of  the 
herriog>tribe»  and   dilTen  irom  the  common  hsntefi 


chiefly,  in  being  f]^ther  shorter  in  the  head,  and  thicker 
in  the  body,  and  In  having  ito  dorsal  er  back.fin,  seow- 
what  forwarder:  but  a  mi^  be  more  readily  distinguished 


jitized  by ' 
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of  manure.  This  fishery  employs  not  only 
great  numbers  of  men  at  sea,  training  them 
to  naval  affairs,  hut  also  numbers  of  women 
and  children  at  land,  in  salting  and  caring 

bj  its  scales,  wbich  are  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  those 
of  a  herring  of  the  same  sice.  It  is  found,  during  the 
nicniths  of  August  and  September,  in  great  shoals,  or 
Mchooh,  as  thev  are  called  by  the  Ashermen,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  England,  and  afford  emphiyment,  for  a 
time,  to  a  great  number  of  boats  and  men,  belonging  to 
the  fishing-towns  of  Cornwall.  This  fish  is  also  met  with 
off  the  French  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
chief  place  of  resort  appears  to  be  the  coasts  of  Curnwall 
and  Devon.  The  pilchard  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
London  maricets,  but  there  is  a  fish,  found  sparingly 
amoQg  the  sprats,  which  has  obtained  its  name,  which 
in  redity,  is  merely  a  small,  and  we  belieTe,  undescribed 
species  of  herring.  The  value  of  thii  fishery  was  well 
known  as  long  bade  as  the  reign  of  Elinbeth,  when  an 
act  of  parliament,  containing  the  following  clause,  was 
passed  : — "  No  stranger  should  transport  beyond  seas, 
any -pilchard  or  other  fish  in  casic,  vnlesse  hee  did  bring 
into  the  realme  for  every  sixe  tunnes,  two  hundred  of 
clap  boord  fit  to  make  cask,  and  so  rateably,  vpon  payne 
of  forfeiting  the  said  pflcherd  or  fl^h."  The  reason  the 
itranger  was  obliged  to  bring  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
wood,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
Cornwall  being  nearty  without  timber  of  any  Idnd. 

There  are  several  signs  by  which  the  presence  of  a 
shoal  of  pilchards  may  he  known  ;  the  luminous  appear. 
anc«  of  the  sea  at  night,  the  number  of  birds  of  prey  which 
accompany  it,  and,  when  seen  from  a  moderate  distance, 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  which  seems  for  miles 
aromid  to  be,  as  it  were,  boiling  or  bubbling. 

When  the  annual  visit  of  the  pilchards  is  expected,  to 
preTent  their  passing  unnoticed,  men  are  continually 
oo  tlie  alert,  watching  firom  all  the  elevated  spots  on  the 
coast,  from  which  stations  they  are  also  able  by  signs  to 
direct  the  operations  of  their  friends  at  sea,  so  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  enclose  as  many  of  the  fish  as  possible. 
The  largest  net  which  is  employed  is  called  a  wafi,  and 
is  upwards  of  sixty  fathoms  (three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,) 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  depth;  the  lower  pari  ci 
this  net  is  kept  down  by  means  of  leaden  weights,  while 
the  upper  floats  on  the  surface,  being  rigsed  out  with  a 
nomber  of  corks ;  if  one  of  these  nets  is  round  to  be  in. 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  shoal,  a 
secood,  or  even  a  third,  is  attached  to  it  The  «ra»  now 
flmns  a  kind  of  wall,  within  which  the  fish  are  enclosed, 
and  the  object  of  the  fishermen  is  to  bring  this  net  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  so  that  at  low  water,  the 
fish  sliall  have  all  means  of  escape  cut  off,  except  by 
overleaping  the  net.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  a  net 
called  a  tmck-netf  which  differs  from  the  gean  in  being 
smaller,  and  without  leads.  Is  cast  among  the  pilchards, 
and,  cords  being  attached  to  its  four  comers,  it  is  hauled 
on  shore,  along  with  as  many  fish  as  it  may  happen  to 
contain ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  them 
are  taken  or  have  made  their  escape. 

While  these  means  are  employed  for  the  capture  of  the 
larger  quantity,  other  boats  are  engaged  in  taking  the 
Mattered  parts  of  the  shoal  by  means  of  driving-nets. 
The  boats  and  nets  of  the  teanert  behig  veiy  expensive, 
are  generally  provided  by  some  capitalist  or  company  of 
proprietors,  and  the  men  during  the  season  are  paid  a 
small  weeldy  sum,  and  also  a  certain  portion  of  the  cap- 
tured fish.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  on  shore,  they 
are  carried  off  in  baskets  to  the  curing-house,  where  they 
are  carefully  laid  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  salt,  till  a  pile  of  considerable  height  is 
formed.  They  are  said  now  to  be  in  hulk,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  state  from  a  fortnight  to  five 
weeks.    During  this  time  a  quantity  of  brine  sod  oil 


the  fish  ;  in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  and 
casks,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  or  fitting  them 
for  sale.  The  poor  are  fed  with  the  superfluity 
of  the  capture  ;  the  land  is  manured  with  the 

has  drained  from  them,  which  runs  ofT  through  gutters 
In  the  floor  and  Is  carefully  collected ;  they  are  next 
thrown  into  a  large  wooden  trough  which  contains  a  false 
lx)ttom,forme<lof  battens  or  long  strips  of  wood,  and  are 
freed  frum  the  salt  and  impurities  that  are  attached  to 
them;  they  are  now  very  carefully  and  neatly  packed  in 
hogsheads,  arranged  in  circles,  one  within  the  other,  the 
heads  all  pointing  inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  hogshead  is  full,  a  circular  board  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and  they  are  pressed  very 
closely  together  by  the  application  of  heavy  weights,  the 
weights  Iwing  large  blocks  of  granite.  This  pressure  re. 
duces  the  bulk  of  the  IWi  hf  asirly  one  third,  and  the 
hogshead  has  to  be  filled  up  three  times  before  it  is  con. 
sidered  well  packed.  A  qtiantity  of  pure  oil  runs  off, 
during  this  part  of  the  process,  Uirough  a  small  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cask.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  hogshead 
of  pilchards  which  weieh  about  four  huuidred  weight  and 
a  quarter,  will  yield  from  three  to  four  gallons  of  oil, 
worih  about  £17  a  tun,  or  rather  better  than  \t.  Ad.  a 
gallon. 

The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cart-grease,  and 
for  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  more  common  kind 
of  whale-oil,  called  train-oil,  is  applied.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  purify  this  oil,  so  as  to  render  it  serviceable 
to  the  currier,  but  hitherto  without  success,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  salt  and  glutinous  matter  which  it 
contains.  The  pilchards,  when  thus  packed,  are  exported 
chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  use  of  the  slave-popu- 
lation, and  to  difllerent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
are  likewise  salted  and  dried  in  great  quantities  for 
winter-provision,  by  the  poorer  classes  In  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

The  myriads  of  fish  that  a  shoal  of  pilchards  cou tains, 
are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  calculation ;  some  of  the 
shoals  will  form  almost  solid  masses,  covering  a  surface 
frequently  of  six  square  miles,  and  extending  In  depth 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  In  successful  times,  as 
many  as  from  five  to  seven  hundred  hogsheads  have  been 
taken  from  one  shoal.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  that 
are  exported  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  pilchards  on  a  dark  night, 
when  enclosed  by  the  nets,  is  splendid  beyond  descrip. 
tion ;  struggling  and  leaping  in  every  direction,  to  escape 
from  their  confinement,  or  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  their 
numerous  enemies  (particularly  the  dog-fish,)  who  are 
imprisoned  along  with  their  victims,  they  appear  like  so 
many  flakes  of  fire,  and  the  sea  itself  seems  like  a  lake 
of  liqtdd  flame. 

The  pilchard  fisheries,  according  to  evidence  laid  be- 
fore  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  appear,  of 
late  years,  to  have  decreased  considerably.  Several  causes 
have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  the  fishery;  among 
others,  the  removal  of  a  bounty  of  8#.  6d.  a  hogshead, 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  exporters  till  within  these  five 
or  six  years,  and  the  increase  of  duty  at  present  is  as 
much  as  18«.  2d.  a  hogshead,  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Naples,  to  which  place  large  quantities  were 
exported. 

The  fishery  is  also  injured  by  the  illegal  practice  of 
employing  drift  and  other  nets  too  near  the  shore, 
by  which  means  the  shoals  are  dispersed  as  they  ap- 
proach. It  Is  likely,  however,  that  the  statute  of  the 
i4th  of  Charles  II.  will  soon  be  more  strictly  enforced. 
This  Act  imposes  a  fine  upon  all  persons  who  "  shall 
in  any  year,  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  last  day  of 
November,  presume  to  take  fish  in  the  high  sea,  or  in 
any  bay,  port,  creek,  or  coast*  of  or  belonging  to 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  any  drift-net,  trammel,  or 
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ofTals ;  the  merchant  finds  Ibe  gain  of  com- 
mission,  and  honest  commerce  ;  the  fisherman  a 
comfortable  subsistence  from  his  toil  '*  Ships," 
says  Dr  Borlase,  ^'  are  often  freighted  hither 

■tream-net  or  nets,  or  tnj  other  neU  of  that  cort  or 
kind,  union  it  be  at  the  distance  of  one  league  and  a  half 
at  least  from  the  respecUre  shores." 

The  number  of  boats  at  present  engaged  In  this 
fishery  is  about  1000,  giving  employment  to  3500  men 
at  sea,  and  upwards  of  6000  men,  women,  and  children, 
on  shore. 

The  fFhif-haU  {Clnpea  alba,)  which  is  found  so 
plenttfullj  in  the  Thames,  and  is  so  well  known  in  the 


'^.i^gtas 


neighbourhood  of  London,  as  a  delicate  and  well-flavoiired 
fish,  was  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  the  voung  of  tlie 
shad,  until  Mr  Yarrell,  in  the  Magasine  of  Natural  His- 
tory, prored  it  to  be  a  distinct  species.  In  many  respects 
it  di&rs  materially  from  all  the  other  British  species  of 
Clnpea,  not  only  in  specific  characters,  but  also  in  its 
habits,  and  is  one  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of  its  con- 
geners. From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
September,  this  fish,  according  to  Mr  Yarrell,  may  be 
caught  In  the  Thames  as  high  up  as  Woolwich  or  Black- 
wall,  every  flood  tide,  in  considerable  quantity;  while 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  period,  neither  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Clupea  of  any  age  or  sise,  except 
occasionally  a  young  sprat,  can  be  found.  About  the 
end  of  March,  or  early  In  April,  white-bait  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  In  the  Thames,  and  remain  till 
the  end  of  September,  when  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  In  the  river.  In  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  immense 
quantities  are  consumed  by  visitors  to  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall,  where  epicures  of  all  orders  assemble  for  a 
whlteJ)alt  feast  The  fishery  for  these  Ash  is  continued 
in  the  Thames  frequently  so  late  as  September,  and 
specimens  of  young  fish  of  the  year,  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  are  then  not  uncommon,  but  mixed,  even 
at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  with  others  of  very 
small  size,  as  if  the  roe  had  continued  to  be  deposited 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  white-bait  (says  Dr  Pamell,  in  a  communication 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and 
Botany,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  ac- 
count) Is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Thames,  as  I  have  found  it  to  Inhabit  the 
Frith  of  Forth  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of 
September  they  are  found  In  great  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queensferry,  and  opposite  Hopetoun 
Hou^e,  where  I  captured  on  one  dip  of  a  small  net,  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  fish,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  whitebait 
of  small  size,  not  more  than  two  Inches  In  length:  the 
remainder  were  sprats,  young  herring,  and  fry  of  other 
fish.  In  their  habits  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  of  the  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals,  and 
occasionally  swimming  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  aquatic  birds. 

I  have  no  doubt  (continues  Dr  Pamell)  that  the  white- 
halt  will  be  found  to  exist  In  the  Frith  of  Forth*  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  year  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
that  the  fishermen  would  find  it  a  new  source  of  Income, 
equal  or  superior  to  the  splrling  fishery,  did  they  use 

*  The  wMt»-balt  has  also  been  observed  b  j  Dr  PameU  in 
ahondanoe  in  tUe  Solway  Frith. 


with  salt,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the 
fish,  carrying  off  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 
our  tin.  The  usual  produce  of  the  number 
of  hogsheads  exported  for  ten  years,  from  1747 


the  mode  of  fishing  for  white-bait  that  is  pvaetised  is  the 
Thames.  But  in  consequence  of  the  large  otent 
of  the  estuary,  and  of  no  meant  being  used  esdusiveiy 
fsr  the  capture  of  these  fish,  we  can  form  bat  a  tuat 
idea  of  the  number  that  may  there  exisL 

The  white-bait  net  which  is  used  in  the  Thames  u 
not  large;  the  mouth  of  It  measures  only  about  thrss 
iiMt  acrtMs,  but  the  mesh  of  the  hoes,  or  bag..end  ef  the 
net,  is  veiy  small.  A  boat  is  moored  in  the  tide-«^, 
where  the  water  is  firom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep;  ud 
the  net  with  iU  wooden  fimme  Is  fixed  to  the  aide  of  the 
boat  The  Ull  of  the  hose,  swimming  loose,  la  fnm 
time  to  time  brought  Into  the  boat,  the  end  nntied,  and 
iU  contents  shaken  out.  The  wooden  frame  fonmng 
the  mouth  of  the  net  does  not  dip  mora  than  fbar  lest 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  largest  spedmeo  of  Clupea  alba  that  I  bare  mil 
with,  Uken  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  measures  five 
inches  in  length.  The  upper  part  of  the  back,  finon  tks 
nape  to  the  tail.  Is  of  a  pale  greenish  ash-coloiir,  the 
sides,  gill  covers,  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins^  ef  a 
beautiful  pure  white;  the  donal  and  caodsl  fins  straw 
colour,  minutely  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  head 
on  the  summit  in  young  specimens  is  marked  with  • 
hirge  bro%^ii  spot,  which  is  divided  anteriorly  by  a  while 
line.  Each  orbit  on  the  superior  margin  Is  Uoged  with 
black,  as  well  as  the  posterior  inferior  margin,  but  In  a 
less  degree.  The  abMpe  of  the  body  resembles  thai  of 
the  young  herring,  but  it  Is  more  compressed  and  rf  a 
deeper  form. 

The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  commences  esacd; 
midway  between  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end 
of  the  middle  caudal  ray;  the  ventral  fins  are  plaesil 
behind  the  thiid  ray  of  the  dorsal;  the  tail  is  deeply 
foriLod,  the  middle  ray  being  not  quite  half  the  length  el 
the  longest  ray  of  the  same  fin. 

The  head,  in  a  specimen  five  inches  long,  is  nA 
quite  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish.  In  a  fish 
four  inches  long,  the  head  is  exactly  one-fourth  theeitfin 
length.  In  one  two  inches  long,  the  head  measures  more 
than  one.fourth  the  whole  length.  Each  Jaw  en  ths 
anterior  part  is  furnished  with  a  few  small  alender  teeth, 
about  six  in  number,  placed  in  one  row ;  which  an 
more  perceptible  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw; 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  on  the  tongas,  are 
placed  three  or  mors  rows  of  teeth,  which  can  be  easly 
felt  by  the  assistance  of  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  thn 
respect  my  observations  dlfler  from  tlioee  of  Mr  Yarreil, 
who  says,  the  tongue  of  the  white-bait  has  an  elevated 
centntl  ridge  without  teeth;  but  it  is  probable  that  that 
author  did  not  examine  a  dried  specimen,  for  until  in 
that  sUte,  It  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive  the  iscth, 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  extreme  minuteness.  This  is 
a  most  Importont  character,  and  at  once  removes  Itfrsn 
the  shad,  which  has  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth 
destitute  of  teeth. 

The  white-bait,  four  Inches  long,  differs  firom  the 
herring,  sprat,  and  pilchard  of  the  same  length,  la  the 
following  characters  : 

The  herring  has  the  dorsal  fin  half-way  between  the 
point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  end  of  the  long  caudal  rays ; 
with  the  head  nearly  one-fifth  the  entire  lengthi  The 
white.balt  has  the  dorsal  fin  much  nearer  the  tip  ef  the 
tail,  than  to  the  point  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  heed 
oneJborth  the  length  of  the  whole  fish ;  the  body  is  men 
compressed,  of  a  much  lighter  odour,  and  the  belly  moch 
rougher  mider  the  pectorab,  than  Is  observed  In  the 
herring. 

The  sprat  has  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  situated 
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to  1 756  inclusive,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  hogsheads  each  year;  erery  hogs, 
head  has  amounted,  upon  an  average,  to  the 
price  of  one  pound  thirteen  shillings  and 
threepence.  Thus  (he  money  paid  for  pilchards 
exported,  has  annoally  amounted  to  near  fifty 
thousand  pounds." 

Whence  these  infinite  numbers  are  derived, 
ftill  remains  obscure  ;  but  it  will  increase  our 
wonder  to  be  told,  that  so  small  a  fish  as  the 
stickleback,  which  is  seldom  above  two  inches 
long,  and  that  one  would  think  could  easily 
find  support  in  any  water,  is  yet  obliged  to 
colonize,  and  leave  its  native  fens  in  search  of 
new  habitations.  Once  every  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  amazing  shoals  of  these  appear  in  the 
river  Welland,  near  Spalding,  and  come  up 
the  stream,  forming  one  great  column.  There 
aresapposed  to  be  multitudes  collected  in  some 
of  the  fens,  till  overcharged  with  numbers, 
they  are  periodically  obliged  to  migrate.  An 
idea  may  be  had  of  their  numbers,  when  we 
are  informed,  that  a  man,  employed  by  a 
hkimer  to  take  them,  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
aring  hb  grounds,  has  got,  for  a  considerable 
time,  ibar  shillings  a  day  by  selling  them  at 
a  halfpenny  a  bushel ! 

Thus  we  see  the  amazing  propagation  of 


mnterior  to  a  vertical  lioe  dropped  from  the  first  donal 
imy,  with  fortj-eigfat  veitebrBB ;  the  white-hait  has  fifty^ix 
vertebne^  with  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins  plscad  behind 
tha  Udrd  raj  of  the  dorsaL  In  the  pilchard  the  dorsal 
in  la  placed  exactly  la  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that 
when  the  fish  is  held  up  by  the  anterior  rays,  the  body 
preserves  an  equilibrium,  whereas  if  the  white-biit, 
herring,  or  sprat,  be  taken  up  by  the  same  part,  the  head 
will  be  obsnrved  to  dip  considerably. 

The  itomsch  of  the  white-bait  I  have  found  frequently 
micd  with  minute  crustaoea. 

^praior  Ottrtit  Herring,  {Oupw  sprattut,)  This  little 
fish,  although  well  known  toeveryone  by  the  name  of  Sprat 
or  Oarvie  herring,  is  not  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  being  considered  ss  the  young  of  the  pilchard  or 
the  herring.  This  mistake  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
sioee  authors  either  omit  the  most  important  characters, 
or  place  reliance  on  characten  which  do  not  exist. 

Sprats  are  found  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and,  like  many  small  animals,  appear 
to  be  very  susceptible  of  odd.  During  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  they  are  seen  sporting  about  in  large  shoals, 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  Frith,  occupying  a  considerable  ex. 
tent  of  water,  and  causing  a  ripple  on  the  surface  with 
their  fins,  while  they  become  the  principal  food  of  many 
marine  birds,  which  assail  them  in  the  water,  or  prey  on 
them  finom  above.  As  the  cold  weather  advancee,  these 
lltUe  fidi  are  no  longer  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
estuary,  but  are  found  to  ascend  the  Frith  to  a  consider- 
able di^nre,  and  to  select  that  part  of  the  river  where 
the  firesh  and  salt  watera  mingle  together ;  for  It  is  a  well 
knomi  law  fai  chemistry,  that  when  two  fluids  of  diflTer- 
«at  densities  come  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the 
snixtore  is  elevated  for  a  time  in  proportion  to  the  dif. 
lorence  in  density  of  the  two  fluids.  Owing  to  mutual 
penetration  and  condensation,  such  a  mixture  Is  con. 
■tantly  taking  place  in  the  rivera  that  run  Into  the  sea, 
■nd  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  water  is  accordingly 
elevated.  In  the  year  183(X  the  sprat  was  remarkably 
t  all  over  the  British  coast,  but  more  particularly 


fishes  along  our  own  coasts  and  rivers  ;  but 
their  numbers  bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast 

Suantities  found  among  the  islands  of  the  In- 
ian  ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  oouu. 
tries  are  not  under  the  necessity  even  of  pro. 
viding  instruments  for  fishing :  it  is  but  going 
down  to  the  shore,  and  there  the  fish  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  plashes  that  still  con. 
tinue  to  have  water  in  them.  In  some  of  these 

f>laces  the  Quantity  is  so  great  that  they  are 
eft  in  shoals  on  those  swamps,  dried  up  by 
the  sun,  and  their  putrefaction  contributes  to 
render  the  country  unhealthful. 

This  power  of  increasing  in  these  animals, 
exceeds  our  ideas,  as  it  would  in  a  yery  short 
time  outstrip  all  calculation.  A  single  herring, 
if  suffered  to  multiply  unmolested  and  undi- 
minished  for  twenty  years,  would  show  a  pro. 
geny  greater  in  bulk  than  ten  such  globes  as 
that  we  live  upon.  But  happily  the  balance 
of  Nature  is  exactly  preserved ;  and  their  con- 
sumption is  equal  to  their  fecundity.  For  this 
reason  we  are  to  consider  the  porpoise,  the 
shark,  or  the  cod-fish,  not  in  the  light  of  plun- 
derers and  rivals,  but  of  benefactors  to  man- 
kind. Without  their  assbtance,  the  sea  would 
soon  become  overcharged  with  the  burden  of 
its  own  productions ;  and  that  element,  which 


on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  where  they  were  taken 
in  immense  quantity,  so  that  tliey  were  sold  at  sixpence 
a  bushel  as  manure  for  the  land. 

The  sprat  is  generallj  considered  as  a  delicious  well- 
flavoured  and  wholesome  ilsh,  and  is  eaten  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  this  country,  both  in  the  fresh  and  salted 
conditions,  but  is  very  seldom  brought  to  the  Edinburgh 
market.  They  spawn  early  In  the  month  of  March,  and 
feed  on  small  crustaoeous  animals. 

The  most  common  sise  of  a  sprat  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length,  but  it  is  observed  occasionally  to  exceed 
six  inches  and  a  half,  when  it  is  named  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alloa  the  King  of  Garvies. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  deep  glossy  blue,  the  sides, 
belly,  and  gill-covers  of  a  pure  silvery  white,  passing 
into  green  and  blue  reflections,  when  viewed  in  diflerent 
lights;  the  doml  and  caudal  fins  dusky,  minutely  spotted 
with  black ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  orange.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  is  a  dark 
spot  placed  between  the  eyes,  which  is  very  perceptibly 
seen  when  young,  but  as  the  fish  increases  in  sise  the 
spot  gradually  becomes  obliterated.  The  eye  is  large,  the 
diameter  being  not  less  than  ooe-iburth  of  the  whole 
head  ;  the  upper  and  lower  margins  are  tinged  with 
black.  Each  operculum  has  a  slight  notch  placed  on 
its  upper  and  posterior  edge.  The  teeth  in  the  jaws  are 
small,  slender,  and  few  in  number;  they  are  situated  on 
the  most  anterior  {larts,  and  are  more  obvious  on  the 
lower  than  on  the  upper  jaw;  the  tongue  as  well  as  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  armed  with  fine  teeth,  their 
points  being  slightly  bent  inwards.  The  under  jaw  is 
the  longest.  The  belly  is  strongly  serrated  as  far  as 
the  anal  aperture.  The  convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  ah. 
dominal  lines  is  much  greater  than  is  observed  either  in 
the  white-bait  or  the  herring. 

The  sprat  difiers  from  the  herring,  white-bait,  pilcliard, 
and  shad,  in  two  most  striking  characters;  in  liaving  only 
forty-eight  vertebra,  and  in  having  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  fins  placed  before  a  vertical  line  dropped  from 
the  commencement  of  the  first  dorsal  ray. 
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ftt  present  distribotes  health  and  plenty  to  the 
shore,  would  but  load  it  with  putrefaction. 

Ill  the  propagation  of  all  fish,  some  degree 
of  warmth  seems  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  to  their  presenration,  bat  to  the  adyance- 
roent  of  their  posterity.  Their  spawn  is  al* 
ways  deposited  in  those  places  where  the  sun 
beams  may  reach  them,  either  at  the  bottom 
of  shallow  shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface  in 
deeper  waters.  A  small  degree  of  heat  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  incubation,  and  the  animal 
issues  from  the  egg  in  its  state  of  perfect  for- 
mation, never  to  undergo  any  succeeding 
change. 

Yet,  still  I  have  some  doubts  whether  most 
fish  come  from  the  egg  completely  formed. 
We  know  that  in  all  the  frog  tribe,  and  many 
of  the  lizard  kind,  they  are  produced  from  the 
egg  in  an  imperfect  form.  The  tadpole,  or 
young  frog,  with  its  enormous  head  and  slen- 
der tail,  are  well  known;  a  species  of  the  lizard 
also,  which  is  excluded  from  the  shell  without 
legs,  only  acquires  them  by  degrees,  and  not 
till  after  some  time  does  it  put  off  its  serpent 
form.  It  is  probable  that  some  kinds  of  fish 
in  like  manner  suffer  a  change  ;  and  though 
it  be  too  inconsiderable  to  strike  the  fisherman 
or  the  inattentive  spectator,  yet  it  makes  a 
very  material  difference  to  the  naturalist,  and 
would,  perhaps,  disarrange  his  most  favourite 
systems.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  fins  or 
bones  that  cover  the  gills  would  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  most  applauded  ichthyolo- 
gist; and  yet,  as  I  observed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  these  minute  alterations  often  take 
place. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  during  the  month  of 
July,  there  appear  near  Greenwich,  innumer- 
able shoals  of  small  fishes,  which  are  known 
to  the  Londoners  by  the  name  of  White  bait. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  tliey  are  the 
young  of  some  fish ;  they  are  never  seen  but 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  never  found  to 
have  any  roe,  a  circumstance  that  proves  their 
not  bemg  come  to  maturity.  The  quantity  is 
amazmg ;  and  the  fish  that  produces  them  in 
such  numbers  must  be  in  plenty,  though  it  is 
not  yet  known  what  that  fish  is,  as  they  cor- 
respond with  no  other  species  whatever.  They 
mo^t  resemble  the  smelt  in  form  ;  and  yet  they 
want  a  fin,  which  that  animal  is  never  without 
They  cannot  be  the  bleak,  as  they  are  never 
found  in  other  rivers  where  the  bleak  breed 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  most  probable,' 
therefore,  that  they  are  the  young  of  some 
animal  not  yet  come  to  their  perfect  form,  and 
therefore  reducible  to  no  present  system. 

The  time  that  spinous  fishes  continue  in  the 
pea  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a  rule  that  chiefly  holds  through  nature, 
that  the  larger  the  animals  are,  the  longer 
they  continue  before  exclusion.     This  I  say 


holds  generally  through  all  nature,  thoagli  it 
is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  so  well  knomi 
a  truth.  It  may  probably  be,that  as  alllaigf 
bodies  take  a  longer  time  to  grow  hot  tlwi 
small  ones,  so  the  larger  the  egg^  the  loa^ 
influence  of  vital  warmth  it  requires  to  nacb 
through  all  its  recesses,  and  to  unfold  ths 
dormant  springs  that  wait  to  be  put  islo 
motion. 

The  mannei  in  which  the  eggs  of  fi^essre 
impregnated  is  wholly  unknown.  All  tkst 
obviously  offers  is,  that  in  ponds  the  sexes  ire 
often  seen  togedier  among  the  long  grass  sf 
the  ed^e  of  the  water;  that  there  they  seen  to 
struggle;  and  that  during  this  time  they  ire 
in  a  state  of  suffering;  they  grow  thin ;  thet 
lose  their  appetite,  and  their  flesh  b«»iiies 
flabby ;  the  scales  of  some  grow  rough,  ind 
they  lose  their  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  wbes 
the  time  of  coupling  is  oyer,  their  appetite 
returns ;  they  re-assume  their  natural  agility, 
and  their  scales  become  brilliant  and  beso- 
tiful. 

Although  the  usual  way  with  spinous  fidies 
is  to  produce  by  spawn ;  yet  there  are  flose, 
such  as  the  eel  and  the  blenny,  that  are  known 
to  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Bowlker. 
who  has  written  a  treatise  upon  fishine,  seese 
to  determine  the  question  relative  to  ue  vivi 
parous  production  of  eels,  upon  the  authorilj 
of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses.  An  eel, 
opened  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  of 
credit,  was  found  to  have  an  infinite  numbrr 
of  little  creatures,  closely  wrapped  up  to^edier 
in  a  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  whidi 
being  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  soon  separated, 
and  swam  about :  yet  still,  whether  these  nsj 
not  have  been  worms  generated  in  the  amioils 
body,  remains  a  doubt;  for  there  are  scareelj 
any  fishes  that  are  not  infested  with  worms  in 
that  manner.^ 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  fishes,  it  is 
observed,  that  among  carps,  particulariy  die 
first  year,  they  grow  to  about  the  size  of  tbc 
leaf  of  a  willow-tree  ;  at  two  years,  they  are 
about  four  inches  long.  They  grow  but  one 
inch  more  the  third  season,  which  is  five  incfaea 
Those  of  four  years  old  are  about  six  inches; 
and  seven  after  the  fifth.  Prom  that  to  ei^t 
years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  goodness  of  the  pond,  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches.  With  regard  to  sea-fiifa, 
the  fishermen  assure  us,  that  a  fish  must  be 
six  years  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  served  up  to 
table.  They  instance  it  in  the  growth  of  a 
mackareL  They  assure  us  that  those  of  a 
year  old  are  as  large  as  one's  finger ;  that  tho» 
of  two  years,  are  about  twice  that  length:  at 
three  and  four  years,  they  are  (hat  small  kind 
of  mackarel  that  have  neither  mUts  nor  roes ; 
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•ud  between  five  and  six,  they  are  those  full« 
fzowB  fish  that  are  served  up  to  our  tables. 
In  the  same  manner^  with  regard  to  flat  fishes, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  turbot  uid  barbel  at  one 
year  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown -piece ;  the 
second  year,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's 
hand ;  and  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  year,  they  are 
krge  enough  to  be  served  up  to  table.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  fish  are  a  considerable  time 
in  coming  to  their  full  growth,  and  that  they 
are  a  long  time  destroyed  before  it  comes  to 
their  turn  to  be  destroyers.' 

All  fish  live  upon  each  otlier  in  some  state 
of  their  existence.       Those  with  the  largest 
tnooths  attack  and  devour  the  lai^er  kinds  ; 
those  whose  mouths  are  less,  He  in  wait  for 
the  smaller  fey ;  and  even  these  chiefly  subsist 
apon  spawn.  Of  those  which  live  in  the  ocean, 
of  the  spinous  kinds,  the  dorado  is  the  most 
vofacious.     This  is  chiefly  found  in  the  tro- 
pical climates ;  and  is  at  once  the  most  active 
and  the  most  beautiful  of   the  finny  region. 
It  is  about  six  feet  long  ;  the  back  all  over 
msmelled  with  spots  of  a  bluish  green  and 
sitver;  the    tail   and  fins  of  a  gold  colour; 
and  all  have  a  brilliancy  of  tint,  that  nothing 
bat  nature's  pencil  can  attain  to;  the  eyes  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  large  and  beau- 
tiful, snmmnded  with  circles  of  shining  gold. 
In  the  seas  where  they  are  found,  these  fish  are 
always  in  motion,  and  play  round  ships  in  full 
sail  with  ease  and  security :  for  ever  either 
pursoing  or  pursued,  they  are  seen  continu- 
tllyin  a  state  of  warfare;  either  defending 
themselves  against  the  shark,  or  darting  after 
the  amaller  fishes.     Of  all  others,  the  Flying, 
fish  most  abounds  in  these  seas ;  and  as  it  is 
a  small  animal,  seldom  growing  above  the 
«u  of  a  herring,  it  is  chiefly  sought  by  the 
dorado.    Nature   has  furnished  each  respec- 
tively with  the  powers  of  pursuit  and  evasion. 
The  dorado  being  above  six  feet  long,  yet  not 
thicker  than  a  salmon,  and  furnished  with  a 
fall  compliment  of  fins,  cuts  its  way  through 
the  water  with   amazing   rapidity  :   on   vie 
<^lher  hand,  the  flying  fish  is  furnished  with 
^  pair  of  fins  longer  than  the  body,  and 
these  also  moved  by  a  stronger  set  of  muscles 
than  any  other.    This  equality  of  power  seems 
to  furnish  one  of  tlie  most  entertaining  spec- 
kles those  seas  can  exhibit     The  eflbrts  to 
ieise  on  the  one  side,  and  the  arts  of  escaping 
«>  the  other,  are   perfectly  amusing.     The 
dorado  is  seen,  upon   this  occasion,  darting 
after  its  prey,  which  will  not  leave  the  water, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  of  swimming,  in 
^  beginning  of  the  chase.     But,    like   a 
hinted  hare,  being  tired  at  last,  it  then  has 
recourse  to  another  expedient  for  safety  by 

^  '  Tulte  dw  PMhes,  psr  Monsieur  Dubsmel.    Sect. 
3.  p.  loa 


flight  The  long  fins,  which  began  to  grow 
useless  in  tbe  water,  are  now  exerted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  different  direction,  to  that 
in  which  they  were  employed  in  swimming : 
by  this  means,  the  timid  little  animal  rises 
from  the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface 
for  two  or  thrte  hundred  yards,  till  the  mus- 
cles employed  in  moving  the  wings  are  en- 
feebled by  that  particular  manner  of  exertion. 
By  this  time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a 
fresh  power  of  renewing  their  efforts  in  the 
water,  and  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceed, 
ing  with  some  velocity  by  swimming:  still, 
however,  the  active  enemy  keeps  it  in  view, 
and  drives  it  a^ain  from  the  deep ;  till,  at 
length,  the  poor  little  preature  is  seen  to  dart 
to  shorter  distances,  to  flutter  with  greater 
effort,  and  to  drop  down  at  last  into  the  mouth 
of  its  fierce  pursuer.  But  not  the  dorado  alone, 
all  animated  nature  seems  combined  against 
this  little  fish,  which  seems  possessed  of  double 
powers,  only  to  be  subject  to  greater  dangers. 
For  though  it  should  eseape  ^m  its  ^nemies 
of  the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the  alba, 
tross  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  seize  it 
Thus  pursued  in  either  element,  it  sometimes 
seeks  refuge  from  a  new  enemy;  and  it  is 
not  un frequent  for  whole  shoals  of  them  to  fall 
on  shipboard,  where  they  furnish  man  with 
an  object  of  useless  curiosity. 

The  warfare  in  fresh  water  is  not  carried 
on  with  such  destructive  activity  ;  nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  that  element  so  numerous.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  something  more 
favourable  to  the  fecundity  of  fish^  in  the 
ocean  than  in  an  element  less  impregnated 
with  salt  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers  that  all  fish  are  natives  of  that 
great  reservoir ;  and  that  only  colonies  have 
been  sent  up  rivers,  either  through  accident, 
or  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the 
superior  fecundity  of  sea^fish,  which  breed 
twenty  to  one ;  as  well  as  by  their  superiority 
in  strength  and  Atze,  over  those  of  the  same 
kind  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  This  is  a 
matter  too  remotely  speculative  to  be  wor(h 
pursuing ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  in  fresh  water, 
fishes  seem  to  abate  much  of  their  courage  and 
rapacity  ;  pursue  each  other  with  less  violence, 
and  seem  to  be  less  powerfully  actuated  by 
all  their  appetites.  The  greediness  with  . 
which  sea-fish  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious, 
if  compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in 
fresh  water.  The  lines  of  such  fishermen  as 
go  off*  to  sea  are  coarse,  thick,  and  clumsy, 
compared  to  what  are  used  by  those  who  fish 
at  land.  Their  baits  are  seldom  more  than 
a  piece  of  a  fish,  or  the  flesh  of  some  quadruped, 
stuck  on  the  hook  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  and 
scarcely  any  art  is  employed  to  conceal  the 
deception.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  fresh  water; 
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the  liiiM  must  often  bo  drmm  to  &  luir^Uke 
HneneMj  they  must  be  tinctured  of  the  pccu- 
hfir  coUiur  of  ihe  stream  ;  the  bait  mtist  be 
furmed  with  the  nicest  art,  and  even,  if  p<:ii- 
sible,  to  exceed  the  fierfectiori  of  natures  yet 
still  tbc  (isLcs  approach  it  with  ditlidcncUi  and 
often  awim  round  it  wiih  disdain.  The  cod, 
on  the  banks  ol'  Newfimndtand,  the  instant 
the  hook.,  which  is  only  baited  with  the  giit« 
of  the  animal  last  taken^  ii  dropped  into  tJie 
water,  darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  fiahermen 
have  bttt  to  pnil  Mp  aa  fast  aa  they  throw 
down*  But  it  h  otherwise  with  those  who 
hsh  in  fresh  walers,  they  intrst  wait  whole 
hourj  in  fruitless  expectation ;  and  M^  pitlieae^ 
t^  a  fisherman  is  proverbial  among  u*.^ 


Thia  comparative  neglect  of  food,  which  u 
found  in  all  the  tTit>efl  of  fre^h* water  fishei, 
renders  them  less  turbulent  and  less  destruc- 
tive among  each  other.     Of  all  these  the  pile 


'  Fuh  muaUy  itiken  %  angierM  in  Great  Bfiiaim, — The 
Barhtlt  su  c&il^d  itum  iU  fguf  b^bs,  two  of  vtliiih  ftre 
it  th©  I'oniura  of  \U  moutli,  iiid  the  ollien  it  tlw  end  of 
|y  iliaiit,  la  ft  Iseity,  duU  fith,  ftnd  giwus  v^r/  Inferior 


kport  ta  the  ingier^  fri  proportion  to  iih  size  and  ftrength^ 
Tbfiy  bffgin  lo  shed  thfiir  Bpawn  about  llie  middle  dT 
April,  and  fomfi  hi  aeft&oii  ibmil  %  moiitli  or  six  wi?ek!l 
ifter.  In  thtiif  usu&l  haiiiit*,  amung  we^ds,  &c.,  tlley 
ire  fond  of  rooting  wiili  their  nose  ijk«  tl\&  pig'*  tn  sum^ 
m#r^  Ibty  frequent  tha  moil  powerful  aiid  vtyid  current j, 
»jid  ffiUiti  among  ]og^  of  wiMjd,  piles^  ftiid  vt^etid^^  wlieie 
iheyrem«iii  for* Jong  time  ap(:>af«ntly  immovihb;  dur- 
ing Uifl  wii^kr  timef  they  relnrn  to  dt!«p  btittottis*  Tiie 
rno$t  tiiiHng  tiaits  for  tiie  bifhtsi  ftra  llie  s|:i&wti  of  trout^ 
calmotiy  or  indeed  uf  any  utlicr  i^sh,  especially  if  it  Ihj 
iiitfhf  tmfeKL\\%\g  which,  thi;  liArbtil  1i  very  fUnning;  tltti 
paste  that  tmitat^  it  mmU  therefurv,  bv  wt-LL  macTi*^ 
ind  of  frush  ftavour.  It  is  also  an  advitaliio  plan  to  bait 
U:ie  watur  uver  ii^ight,  by  Fpawa  or  a  quantity  of  cut 
^onna.  The  barbel  will  also  bite  well  fct  Ui»  Cub^vorm^ 
gii^ntlefl,  Mid  rht?e&e»  toaked  In  honey.  TJie  rod  aiid 
line,  with  which  you  Jish  im  ttArtnih  mu^t  tioth  be  ex^ 
tremely  Jong,  with  a  niriidng  plummet  ttlaclitid  Lo  the 
Ulter,  as  Ihey  swim  vtity  close  to  the  bottom.  By  i 
leiitle  iiiciitiatloii  of  the  rod,  you  may  easily  ascertain 
wbeii  there  h  fc  bitti]  immediately  upon  wbidt  the  fiih 
iheuld  tie  &tmrk,  and  seldoni  eicapes^  milefis  he  break 
the  line, 

Tiie  Bkak,  or  Bh^f  is  a  eommoJi  rirer  tlib,  in  railed 
fjTom  iu  bkak  or  wliita  appearwice*  thit  Fpiwni  itiMareh ; 
and  19  fond  uf  many  uf  Ltie  halts  for  trout.  It  U  usually 
caught  with  a  smtll  ArtiliclaJ  Ay  of  a  hrown  culyur ;  and 
thtt  hook  should  bii  cuited  in  nze  to  the  Hy.  The  bkak 
seldom  e^iceeda  iijt  inches  in  leitgth^  It*  Aetl)  Ji  highly 
Vftiuetl  hy  epictiietp,  and  head*  are  made  uf  Jis  tcales. 

Brtam  (see  It  dgured  at  page  £07)  (tied  their  tpawn 
about  mi  drummer,  m»i|  al  though  Ihey  ^e  orrasiotiAlly 
met  With  in  ilow  running  rivt^rs,  are  redioned  a  fioi^d 
fish  J  where  they  will  th  rive  in  the  grealett  perfection  t 
tiid  have  been  kiiown  to  weigh  from  eight  to  leu  lbs.  In 
fi!ihing  for  themj  the  anglrr  Ehuuld  h^  very  silcnl,  and 
Uke  all  po^ible  care  to  keep  ronrealed  from  the  fish, 
Kvhk'l*  are  angled  for  ne*r  the  bottom.  His  tack  la  al^ 
must  be  itrong.  Thia  i^Snh,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  if  « 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  ^titl  lakei 
and  rivers,  and  lomi'timet  found  eren  iu   the  C«xpuui 


Bmlt  Aead,  or  Milkrt  ikumh^  ii  a  (mail  ugly  t^ 
which  hUJe^s  itself  in  brooks  and  riren  under  a  gfiii^ 
bottom.  They  »pawa  in  -4ptil,  and  their  aveiagft  ki»|U, 
U  from  four  to  Ave  Ini^het,  Wiien  thrirgill  fitu  M%t^ 
elf  they  i«rre  at  good  b»il«  for  pike  and  tront^  tDd,  tikt 
the  Gray  fwb,  whrn  Imi-ed^  their  desh  luma  tK*\. 

Carp  (see  it  dt^rjbed  kt  f^n  305)  1^  &  full  thai  k 
iti  fretiueiny  of  spawnhig,  aiid  qukkik^M  of  £r«rwUi,b 
greatly  U:fied  te  i^todk  ponds,  w  tie  re  It  ttuiva  heUti^wd 
\hm  longer  (iiaii  in  riren,  Ge«ner  ip«aks  af  eae«te 
lived  to  100  yeafi  old;  tliere  Is  ntucli  douM,  ^mc  m 
general  mge,  hut  it  is  supposed  to  lie  «  very  )o«f  lierf 
ftsh^  They  tpiwa  three  or  four  Itmef  •  tc%r^  bol  Ik 
earlfefl  time  is  about  Ihn  t'onimeneement  of  ^fay,  Tbtf 
are  ohserircd  to  ilve  uncommonly  long  out  <rf  mttfr^iud 
in  Itotland  ar«  Ireqiiently  kepi  alUe  for  thrive  weeH  or 
it  mo)ith,  In  a  cool  pii/'e,  by  being  hung  frith  trd  bm 
ill  a  uel,  uid  fed  with  bread,  Btee|ied  In  mlUu  Iniif- 
ling  for  carp,  it  ta  nereisi.ry  to  make  me  ^  ttHAg  tvik, 
with  a  fine  gut  nent  the  hook,  and  t  float  formed  of  L^ 
ituill  of  a  goose.  They  bite  ftlmost  clusA  to  the  holtiw, 
a) id  arv  rarely  etiigUl  il  lifted  (&T  ta  *  IxmL  Pmm  U 
subtlety,  it  has  bMQ  UIMtlmttS  eiJled  |h«  waiej-  ki 
Thu  river  carp  !»  M3CiMtol»ed  to  haunt^ln  th»  wijitti^,  i^ 
most  qtijet  and  liroad  parts  of  the  stresm.  Lri  mtmmm 
they  liire  Jii  deep  lioles,  resche!,  and  iiouks^  vnder  ikt 
routs  of  trees,  and  smong  grcii.i  hank^  of  wecdi^  nnttf 
they  are  In  a  rotltn  condiliun.  The  potid  cftrp  kins  i 
rirh  and  fat  soil,  end  will  Kldom  orneter  tbriViiBCBU, 
hungry  wftlers.  The  carp  pondi  of  Germany  pM  * 
cons^iderLtde  Income  to  the  gi^ntry. 

The  CAmS,  (see  it  %ured  at  page  307)  or  Cknim,  if, 
like  the  perch,  a.  very  hold  tilUr^  aiul  wfll  hce  eigej]; 
at  a  natural  or  ftjtiiki»J  %,  They  $ptwti  in  JeDCi^' 
at  the  latter  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they  are  cssOr 
canght  by  a  %,  i  bretlu  with  its  lep  and  %« ingp  cut  odi. 
or  &tiU  mora  successfully  by  a  large  snail.  When  tlwr 
Me  hshed  fer  at  mid- water,  or  at  bottoip,  &  flaU  ibouy 
be  mad*2  u&e  ef  j  when  at  tnp^  it  is  customify  te  dip  ht 
tliem,  or  to  u$e  a  f\y^  as  if  a  trout  werei  the  angler^  iik< 
ject*  Stjong  taeUe  is  «lfo  i  eijuisite,  as  they  artt  ■  kmtf 
liih«  and  usually  require  a  landiiTg  net  to  pull  thtm  ML 
I'beir  avf  rsge  length  Is  from  ten  to  fourteen  indies. 

Dacti  Dartf  or  Dare,  are  e  vtry  actiire  atid  cBUtiMit 
fish,  and  rise  to  a  fly,  tilher  r^jal  or  artificial.  It  il 
aecesfitry^  in  Rnglingibr  thtm,  to  remaJn  i]»  ronrealmciLt 
aj  much  as  p<issible.  They  spawn  in  Fehruiry  i»«i 
March^  and  their  fiesh  la  but  inferior  in  pomt  of  fi«rair. 
They  frequent  giiveVly,  cisyey,  ind  sandy  bcAteisi, 
leaves  of  tJje  water  lil^,  and  deep  holes,  if  well  siuiM* 
In  sultry  westher  they  are  frequenUy  caught  in  tit 
sh allows;  and  during  tb«t  period,  are  best  t^eii  «hi) 
grks.^boppcrs  or  gentks*  Jn  fijhing  at  butt^m  for  rmrii 
and  daff,  who  are  ^imllsrin  their  hsuntstnd  di^otJllsnf 
bread  soaked  hi  watrr^  and  kneadtd  tot  good  censMiii?, 
and  then  mvSs  up  together  with  hrmn  into  roimd  Wli» 
4nd  thrown  Into  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  lo«i^ 
will  he  found  very  nertii  eahle,  hut  muit  alwap  be  tkm*fi 
up  the  stream*  There  la  a  mode  of  intu&i rating  d««* 
and  hy  this  means  rendering  thtim  ati  es^sy  prey;  huttki^ 
is  no  part  of  the  real  an^lnr's  sport  The  Thamei  i* 
well  known  to  aTioijitd  in  d&e^,  and  the  griining  uf  lli^ 
Mersey  is  thought  tu  be  a  VKfiety  of  the  same  species 

The  Eei  (see  an  sf  ceuiit  of  eels  al  page  fB6)  k  nraff 
angled  for,  but  it  it  usually  caught  by  the  preosiR 
^niggling  cr  bubhin;^,  with  ni^ht  iines^  tec.  Being  iM 
of  quiet  ill  the  day  time,  all  who  eip»ct  moeh  fp«tl  hi 
eel  Ushing  i^uit  devote  thatr  eTenlngv  nod  eiren  ttbxk 
nights  to  the  pursLdt.     The  method  fur  saig|lhig  ter  i«li 
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if  the  most  active  and  voraeiout ;  and  our  poets, 
whose  business  it  is  to  obsanre  the  surCace  of 
iMtnre,  have  called  it  the  tjnuit  of  the  watery 
plain.     In  fact,  in  proportion  to  its  stiengtn 

it  IS  kOom  : — Tak»  %  ocaDunon  needle,  attadied  in  the 
middle  by  fine  waxed  twine,  »  packthread  line,  or  a  itronf 
mall  iMwk  fixed  to  thia  kind  of  line;  place  a  large  lob- 
wonn,  bj  tbe  hioad  end,  on  your  needle  or  book,  and  draw 
him  <»  to  bis  nniddle  ;  affix  anotber  needle  to  the  end  of 
1  Iwg  stick,  and  guide  your  bait  with  it  into  any  of  the 
kaewB  faaontl  of  the  fisb,  between  mill  boards,  or  into 
ddU  cf  banks  or  bole^  holding  the  line  in  your  band ; 
now  give  the  eel  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  then  by  a 
ilieip  tirltch  fix  tbe  needle  across  bis  throat,  or  tbe  hook 
UtoUs  body;  tire  him  well,  and  your  triumph  is  cer- 
tiio.  Althoi^  this  is  not  strictly  a  method  of  sngling, 
the  lorers  U  that  sport  will  find  it  so  succeisAil  a  mode 
sf  diversi^ring  their  pwvuiu,  where  eels  are  common, 
that  the  pnsent  apipeared  the  most  convenient  place  to 
ioseit  iL  Bobbing  is  a  rough  species  of  angling.  The 
bsit  method  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a  considerable 
wmber  of  good-sised  worms,  and  string  them  from  bead 
lo  tsil,  by  a  needle,  on  fine  strong  twine,  vis.  to  the 
siMBDt  of  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 
Wind  them  round  a  card  intoadoasn  or  fifteen  links, 
tad  secure  the  two  ends  of  each  link  by  threads. 
New  tie  a  strong  cord  to  the  bundle  of  strung  worms, 
alNHit  a  loot  fronn  which  put  on  a  bored  plummet,  and 
tngle  with  a  line  (nm  two  to  three  feet  lo^g,  attached 
(e  t  itout  tapering  pole.  Eels,  and  perhaps  pike,  are 
iMod  in  no  part  of  Great  Britain  in  such  numbers  or 
nriety  ss  in  the  marshy  parU  of  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln.  The  silver  eel  is  the  finest,  and  it 
teiy  common  in  Scotland  The  manner  in  which  thit 
fsk  is  propagated,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Thsy  have  neitiier  spawn  nor  melt,  as  known  organs  aS 
lenentioo.  Walton  lively  argues  for  their  being  bred 
•f  camption,  '<  as  some  kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are;" 
otfaBis  strongly  contend  for  their  being  viviparous.  It 
ii  t  lobject,  indeed,  upon  which  naturalists  have  no  cer. 
tain  inisrmation.    The  lamprey,  (see  it  noticed  at  page 


and  celerity,  the  pike  does  some  mischief; 
but  what  are  its  efiects  compared  to  those  of 
the  cachalot  or  the  shark  I  they  reaemble  tbe 
petty  depredations  of  a  robber,  put  in  com- 


opetrat,  from  licking  the  rocks,"  says 
tlw  quamt  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  is  a  spe- 
cits  of  eel,  vaiiously  esteemed.  In  Worcestershire  and 
Gionoettenbire,  tbe  Severn  lamprey  is  regarded  as  a 
iu«y;  and,  by  the  city  of  Glouceater,  a  pie  made  of 
tikif  fiih  is  annually  presented  to  the  queen.  In  tbe 
s»th  of  Great  Britain  it  is  much  disliked.  Eels  bait 
b  a  shower,  and  in  windy,  gloomy  weather,  at  the  lob 
ud  piden  worm,  designed  for  other  fish,  particularly 
trout  Uiiliice  other  fish,  they  are  never  out  of  season. 
Tlttjr  are  a  very  greedy  fisli,  and  if  you  wish  to  angle 
for  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  will  take  a  1am- 
pnf,  wasp,  grubs,  minnows,  fcc.,  but  particularly  the 
int. 

Tbe  Pinnock,  or  Hirlinjff  is  a  species  of  sea  trout 
vhieh  uiually  attains  the  length  of  from  nine  to  four- 
teen inchei,  and  is  principally  known  in  Scotland  ;  the 
vhitling,  soother  species,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
ioches  long.  Tbey  will  both  rise  equally  at  an  artificial 
df,  but  require  generally  a  more*  showy  one  than  the 
cenmun  trout 

Tbe  GrapUtiff,  or  Umber,  (noticed  at  page  903) 
V^wns  in  May,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  in  Novem. 
ber.  Their  wUlgreedily  take  aU  the  baiu  that  a  trout 
te,  and  frequent  the  same  strsams.  They  are  said  to 
bare  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  plant  Thyroallus.  Their 
^v«sge  length  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches;  and 
Ibey  mmt  be  an^ed  for  with  very  fine  tackle,  as  they  are 
a  renariuUy  timid  fish.  When  hooked,  they  must  also 
be  caqtioasly  woiked,  as  tbt  bold  in  their  mouth  easily 
pret  iray;  but  they  will  speedily  return  to  the  bait, 
it  ii  fine  eating,  unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

VOUIL 


The  Gu^peon  (figured  at  p^e  295}  is  a  fish  in  some 
request,  both  for  its  flavour  and  the  sport  it  afibrds  to  the 
inexperienced  angler.  It  is  very  simple,  and  is  allured 
wiih  almost  any  kind  of  bait  It  spawns  two  or  three 
times  during  tbe  year;  is  generally  from  five  to  six 
inches  long,  and  fond  of  gentle  streams  vrith  a  gravelly 
bottom.  In  angling  for  gudgeon,  tbe  bottom  should  be 
previously  stirred  up,  as  this  rouses  them  from  a  state  of 
inactivity,  and  collects  them  In  shoals  together.  Some 
anglers  use  two  or  three  hooks  in  gudgeon  fishing.  A 
float  is  always  used,  but  tbe  fish  should  not  be  struck 
on  tbe  first  motion  of  it ;  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
nibble  the  bait  before  they  swaUow  it  It  frequently 
happens,  that  in  angling  for  gudgeons,  perch  are 
caught 

The  Loach,  or  GraufuUimg,  sheds  its  spawn  in  April, 
and  remains  in  the  gravel;  where  they  are  usually 
caught  with  a  small  red  worm.  They  are  principally 
found  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  tbe  streams 
of  the  mountainous  parts.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length ;  and  their  flesh  is  pleasant  and  whole- 


The  MinnoWf  or  Minim^  one  of  tbe  smallest  river 
fish,  seldom  exceeds  two  hiches  iu  length.  They  spawn 
generally  about  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  swim 
together  in  shoals,  in  shallow  waten,  where  they  are 
very  free,  and  bold  in  bitlug.  They  serve  also  as  excel- 
lent baits  for  pike,  trout,  chub,  perch,  and  many  other 
fish,  which  prey  upon  and  devour  them  greedily. 

The  MttOet  takes  almoet  tbe  same  baits  as  the  trout, 
and  will  very  eegerly  rise  to  an  artificial  fly;  tbey  are 
considered  free  baiters,  and  come  and  go  with  the  tide. 
If  artificial  flies  are  made  use  of,  their  site  should  be 
larger  than  those  generally  used  to  insnare  the  trout. 
They  are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection,  in  the  river 
Arun,  Sussex ;  but  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Soot- 
land. 

The  Par,  or  Samlet,  (see  it  figured  and  described  at 
page  302)  is  a  fish  that  is  known  by  diflerent  names  iu 
diflerent  parts  of  Great  BriUin.  On  the  river  Wye  II 
is  usually  called  a  skirting;  in  Yorkshire,  a  brandling y 
in  Northuraberhuid,  a  rack-rider  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a  fingering,  from  tbe  resemblance  of  its  spotted 
streaks  to  tbe  human  fingers.  Par,  or  Samlet,  Is  Its 
Scottish  name,  and  in  that  part  of  Britain  it  is  best 
known.  Some  have  afllrmed,  that  it  is  the  blended 
spawn  of  the  trout  and  salmon,  lliis  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstances  of  their  usually  frequenting 
the  same  haunts  with  the  salmon  and  sea  trout,  and  their 
being  forked  in  their  tail  like  the  former. 

Tbe  Perch  (see  it  noticed  at  page  298)  is  a  very  bold 
biting  fish,  and  aflbrds  excellent  amusement  to  the 
angler.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  l>eauty  of  bis 
colours,  and  by  a  large  erection  on  his  back,  strongly 
armed  with  stifl'and  sharp  bristles,  which  he  can  raise 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  Defended  by  this  natural  excres- 
cence, he  bids  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  tbe  ravenous 
and  enormous  pike,  and  will  even  dare  to  attack  one  of 
his  own  species.  Perch  spawn  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  measure  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches. 
In  fishing  for  perch  with  a  minnow,  or  brandling,  tbe 
hook  should  be  run  through  tbe  back  fin  of  tbe  bait, 
which  must  hang  about  six  inches  fnm  the  ground.  A 
large  cork  float  should  be  attached  to  the  line,  which 
should  be  leaded  about  nine  inches  from  tbe  book.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  they  invariably  refuse  a  fly. 

The  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jack,  (see  it  figured  and  described 
at  page  S03)  is  a  fish  of  enormous  siae,  and  the  greatest 
voracity;  indeed,  so  notorious  is  he  for  the  latter  quality. 
3s 
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petition  with  the  ravages  of  a  conqueror! 
However,  the  pike  will  attack  everj  fish  less 
than  itself;  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  choked, 
by  attempting    to   swallow   such   as  are  too 

as  lo  have  gained  the  appellation  of  the  freah  water 
•nark.  They  are  also  great  breeders.  Their  usual  time 
of  shedding  their  spawn  is  about  March,  in  extremely 
shallow  waters.  The  (inest  pike  are  those  which  feed 
in  clear  rivers;  those  of  fens  or  meres,  being  of  very 
inferior  quality.  They  grow  to  a  vast  size  in  these  last 
mentioned  places,  where  they  feed  principally  on  frogs, 
and  such  like  nutriment.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  for  longevity  of  all  fresh  water  fish; 
are  solitary  and  melancholy  in  their  habitSj  generally 
swimming  by  themselves,  and  remaining  alone  in 
their  hauuts,  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  roam  in 
quest  of  food.  There  are  three  modes  of  catching  pike: 
by  the  ledger,  the  trolling,  or  walking  bait,  and  the 
trimmer. 

The  Pop9t  or  Ruff,  is  a  fish  very  similar  in  Its  nature 
and  appearance  to  the  perch,  and  is  frequently  caught 
when  fishing  for  the  latter.  They  spawn  in  Mtrch  and 
April,  and  are  taken  with  a  brandling,  gentles,  or  caddis. 
They  are  extremely  voracious  in  their  disposition,  and 
will  -devour  a  minnow,  which  is  almost  as  big  as  them- 
selves.  In  their  favourite  haunts  of  genUe  deep  streams, 
overhung  by  trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  together;  and 
you  may  fish  for  them  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  as  they  are  known  to  bait  in  almost  any  wea- 
ther, and  in  any  situation.  Their  average  length  is  from 
six  to  seven  inches. 

Roach  are  frequently  taken  with  flies  under  water. 
They  will  bite  at  all  the  baits  which  are  prepared  for  chub 
or  dace,  and  are  considered  a  simple  and  foolish  fish.  They 
spawn  in  May,  and  turn  red  when  boiled.  The  compact- 
ness of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  <*  sound  as  a 
roach.*'  The  roach  haunts  shallow  and  gentle  streams, 
and  the  mouths  of  small  streams  which  run  into  larger 
ones.  In  angling  for  roach,  the  tackle  must  be  strong, 
and  the  float  Urge  and  well  leaded. 

The  Rud,  or  PmteaU^  is  a  veiy  scarce  fish,  found 
only  in  the  river  Charwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  few 
of  the  lakes  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It  sheds 
its  spawn  in  April,  will  take  all  kinds  of  worms,  and  will 
rise  at  an  artificial  fly.  Its  colour  Is  a  kind  of  yellowish 
brown,  and  its  average  length  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches. 

Satmon  (see  page  SOI)  are  accustomed  to  quit  the 
fresh  waters,  and  retire  into  the  sea  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  whidi,  at  the  commencement  of  April,  they 
usually  leave  for  rivers;  but  the  Vfyt  and  Usk  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  the  Exe  in  Devonshire,  have  them  in 
season  during  the  six  wintry  months.  The  finest  species 
are  caught  in  the  Exe,  Thames,  and  Tamar,  but  not  so 
abundantly  as  in  many  other  places.  Salmon  prefer  more 
chilly  streams,  and  are  consequenUy  found  in  greater 
numbers  northward,  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tay.  In 
tlie  latter,  they  occasionally  occur  at  the  immense  weight 
of  seventy  pounds ;  and  In  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  at 
about  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  weight.  They  are  also  fomid 
in  all  the  great  streams  of  Europe  north  of  6L^,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  north  of  4  L^.  Some  recent  ac 
counts  of  the  north>west  coast  of  America,  describe  them 
also  as  aboundhig  there.  In  the  American  rivers,  they 
seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  weight. 
They  appear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before  they  are  In 
a  healthy  state ;  and  the  best  season  for  the  angler  to 
commence  his  operation,  is  in  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May,  or  the  early  part  of  June.  The  usual  time  for  the 
salmon  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Is  from  the  first  of  Sep. 
tember  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  grow 
very  sickly  both  in  appearance  and  flavour.    Previous  to 


large  a  morsel.  It  is  immaterial  of  what 
species  the  animal  it  pursues  appears  to  be, 
whether  of  another  or  its  own,  all  are  indti- 
criminately  devoured  ;  so  that  every  fish  owes 


this,  they  generally  retire  to  brooks  which  bnoch  out  k- 
frora  the 


regularly  from  the  main  river,  or  remain  in 
where  they  sometimes  are  scarcely  covered  with  vster. 
During  their  residence  in  fresh  water,  it  is  a  well  aathsa- 
ticated  circumstance,  that  they  always  lie  with  their 
lieads  pointing  up  the  river;  and  never  sifim  down  th« 
stream,  unless  during  the  period  of  their  emigratioo  !» 
the  tea,  or  when  their  position  is  mdested.  Tlw  length 
of  the  rod  for  catching  salmon  should  be  from  about  snw- 
teen  to  twenty  feet,  which,  however,  can  be  regohtsd 
according  to  the  breadth  and  general  slxe  of  the  river  ip 
which  the  angler  pursues  his  operations.  The  reel,  which 
on  these  occasions,  forms  the  most  material  sppendsge 
to  the  rod.  Is  made  of  brass ;  it  shouk!  be  construdsd 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  capable  of  the  swiftest  dr- 
cumvdations.  The  line,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ivri, 
may  be  composed  either  of  strong  dlk  or  twisted  ham 
hair,  gradually  diminishing  at  the  top,  and  having  a  k«f 
at  the  end  of  the  wheel,  and  another  at  the  cast  lines,  le 
fasten  them  to  each  other.  Let  this  last  line  be  very 
carefully  twisted  with  the  fingers,  and  shorter  than  tht 
rod,  so  that  none  of  the  knots  may  come  within  the  tip 
ring;  sixteen  to  twenty  horse  hairs  may  be  need  in  the 
upper  links,  but  they  must  be  diminished  toward  ths 
hook,  where  they  are  best  made  of  three  small  raaed 
twisted  silk  worm  guts,  or  a  few  strong  hone  hairs.  Of 
worms,  lob-worms,  earth-bobs,  &c.,  and  of  fish,  niuev 
have  been  used  with  great  success.  The  artificial  Ams 
should  be  generally  of  large  dimensions^  and  of  a  gaadf 
and  glittering  colour.  The  materials  thai  oootpsss 
them  are  hairs,  furs,  and  wods,  of  every  variety  that 
can  be  cdlected,  miuf^ed  with  the  tail-featbert  of  reeks 
and  game,  and  secured  together  by  plated  wire,  or  gsM 
and  silver  thread,  marking  silk,  sfaoemakera'  wax,  be** 
wax,  &c.  Their  wings  may  be  made  of  the  ftarhsn 
of  domestic  fowls,  or  any  others  of  a  showy  cebir. 
Imitate  priuclpally  the  natural  flies ;  but  yon  may  sdUy 
indulge  your  fancy,  rather  than  depart  withodt  a  bite ; 
for  many  anglers  succeed  with  the  most  moustiuus  and 
capridous  baits  of  this  kind.  A  raw  cockle,  er  win, 
taken  out  of  the  shell,  prawns,  and  mlonows,  have  bIsd 
been  recommended  as  salmon  halts.  The  mode  sf 
angling  with  these  is  to  drop  the  line,  which  must  bs 
totally  unincumbered  with  shot,  Into  some  dnltanr  whkk 
approximates  to  the  edge  of  a  hde  of  oomidenble  depth, 
and  in  this  situation  to  sufier  it  to  be  carried  in  by  the 
current  The  noviciate  in  angling  will,  at  fint,  exper- 
ience considerable  diflteulty  In  throwing  his  line  to  anf 
great  extent.  For  this  we  can  give  no  redpe,  bat  a 
most  Inflexible  determination  to  proceed,  and  the  ma^ 
consummate  patience  in  disappdntment.  It  shonld  al- 
ways be  thrown  across  the  river,  and  on  the  olTside  Iram 
the  spot  where  you  expect  the  fish  to  rise.  When  yea 
imagine  that  the  salmon  bas  been  struck,  be  raalkMS  in 
giving  him  time  suffident  to  enable  him  to  pearfc  his 
bait,  that  Is,  to  swallow  it  fairly  and  securely.  Alker 
this,  fix  the  hook  firmly  in  him,  by  a  genUe  twitch.  Oi 
the  first  sensation  of  this  pain,  the  sdmon  will  phmge 
and  spring  with  great  vidence,  and  use  eveiy  endeavow 
of  strength  and  cunning  to  eflect  his  escape.  He  wOt 
then,  perhaps,  run  away  with  a  considerable  length  ef 
line,  which  Is  to  be  kept  In  a  gently  relaxed  dtoatiess 
so  that  it  may  always  yield  with  &dUty  to  hii  obstimie 
resistance:  nor  ran  you  give  him  too  much  line,  if  ye« 
do  but  dear  It  of  weeds  and  encumbrances.  If  be  now 
beconm  sullen  and  quiet  In  the  water,  rouse  him  gently, 
by  flinging  In  a  few  stones:  and  when  he  once  naorc 
commences  resistance,  do  not  be  too  eager  in  cheeking 
his  career,  but  let  bim  gradually  exhaust  himself  of  Us 
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its  safety  to  its  minuteDess,  its  celerity,  or  its 
courage:  nor  does  the  pike  confine  itself  to 
feed  on  fiah  and  frogs;  it  will  draw  down  the 
water.rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are 
swimming  about  Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule 
that  stooped  to  drink  in  the  water,  when  a 
famished  pike,  that  was  near,  seized  it  by 
the  nose,  nor  was  it  disengaged  till  the  beast 
flung  it  on  shore.  So  great  is  their  rapacity, 
that  they  will  contend  with  the  otter  for  his 
prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it  from  him. 
For  this  reason  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  fish : 
and  the  small  ones  show  the  same  uneasiness 
and  detestation  at  the  presence  of  their  tyrant, 
as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  sight  of  m  hawk 
or  an  owl.  When  the  pike  lies  asleep  near 
the  surface,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
lesser  fish  are  often  observed  to  swim  around 
it  in  vast  numbers,  with  a  mixture  of  caution 
and  terror. 

The  other  tribes  of  fresh- water  fish  are 
much  inferior  to  this  animal  in  courage  and 
rapacity:  they  chiefly   subsist  upon   worms 

strength;  ibUow  him  down  th«  stresm,  or  illow  him  to 
crots  it ;  while,  tt  trery,  opportmiity,  you  keep  winding 
up  your  line  until  you  approach  him  in  this  wearied 
state,  and  take  him  loftly  by  the  gills  out  <^  the  water. 
The  salmon  peal  may  be  caught  in  the  same  manner;  he 
is  traaller  than  the  salmon,  and  seldom  exceeds  fourteen 
or  fifteen  Inches  in  length. 

Temck,  (see  page  306  for  a  figure  of  the  Tench)  like  the 
carp,  are  generally  considered  pond  fish,  although  they 
have  been  frequently  caught  in  the  rirer  Stour.  They 
shed  their  spawn  about  the  commencement  of  July,  and 
are  in  seasou  from  September  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Tbey  will  bite  Tery  freely  during  the  sultry  months. 
Their  haunts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carp ;  except 
that  they  frequent  the  foulest  and  muddiest  bottoms^ 
where  they  may  shelter  themselTes  among  an  infinite 
quantity  of  reeds ;  hence  you  must  angle  for  them  very 
near  the  bottom,  and  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  gorge 
the  bait. 

Tromt  (see  page  302)  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  river  fish  that  this  country  can  produce.  Its 
cokNirs  are  beautifully  varied  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  according  to  the  rivers  it  frequents.  They 
alKNmd  in  the  generality  of  our  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
and  are  usually  angled  for  with  an  artificial  fly.  Their 
weight  also  differs  from  half  a  pound  to  three ;  some  few 
have  been  caught  which  weighed  upwards  of  four  pounds. 
Trout  are  extremely  voracious ;  and,  by  their  activity  and 
eagerness,  afford  &inous  diversion  to  the  angler.  Previous 
to  their  spawning,  they  are  observed  to  force  a  passage 
throngh  weirs  and  flood-gates. against  the  stream ;  and 
how  they  are  enabled  to  overcome  some  of  these 
impediments,  is  a  subject  of  much  conjecture.  Their 
general  time  of  shedding  the  spawn  is  about  October  or 
November;  in  some  rivers,  however,  it  Is  much  sooner, 
in  others  later.  They  are  also  met  with  In  eddies,  where 
they  remain  concealed  from  observation  behind  a  stone, 
cr  log,  or  a  bank  that  projects  into  the  stream ;  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  they  are  frequently  caught 
in  a  mlll-taily  and  sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
or  the  roots  of  a  treot  In  angling  for  trout,  there  are 
tnany  things  worthy  of  particular  observation :  1st.  That 
the  day  on  which  the  sport  is  undertaken,  be  a  little 
windy,  or  partially  overcast,  and  the  south  wind  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  if  it  do  not  too  moch  disturb  your 


and  insects,  pursuing  them  at  the  bottom,  or 
jumping  after  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  winter  also,  their  appetite  seems  entirely 
to  forsake  them  ;  at  least  they  continue  in  so 
torpid  a  state,  that  few  baits  will  tempt  them 
to  their  destruction.  At  that  season,  they 
forsake  the  shallow  waters,  and  seek  those 
deep  holes  to  be  found  in  every  river,  where 
they  continue  for  days  together,  without  ever 
appearing  to  move.  The  cold  seems  to  affect 
them  ;  for  at  that  time  they  lie  close  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  water  is  most  warm,  and 
seldom  venture  out,  except  the  day  be  pecu- 
liarly fine,  and  the  shallows  at  the  edges  of 
the  stream  become  tepified  by  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun.  Indeed  I  have  been  assured, 
that  some  fishes  may  be  rendered  so  torpid  by 
the  cold,  in  the  northern  rivers,  as  to  be  frozen 
up  in  the  great  masses  of  ice,  in  which  they 
continue  for  several  months  together,  seem- 
ingly without  life  or  sensation,  the  prisoners 
of  congestion,  and  waiting  the  approach  of  a 
warmer  sun  to  restore  them  at  once  to  life  and 


tackle.  2d.  The  sportsman  should  remain  as  far  as 
possible  frnm  the  stream,  fish  It  downwards,  the  line 
never  touching  the  water,  as  the  agitation  proceeding 
from  the  fall  might  disturb  the  fish,  and  preclude  all 
possibility  of  capturing  them.  Sd.  Clear  streams  are 
famous  for  sport,  and  In  fishing  In  them,  a  small  fly  with 
slender  wings  must  be  attached  to  the  hook.  When  the 
water  is  thick,  and  the  sight  more  Imperfect  from  this 
disadvantage,  a  larger  species  of  bait  must  of  necessity 
be  used.  4tb.  The  line  should,  on  an  average,  be  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency, 
when  the  number  and  variety  of  trees  exclude  the  pro- 
bability of  a  successful  throw,  if  at  any  distance.  5th. 
Let  the  fly  be  made  to  suit  the  season.  After  a  shower, 
when  the  water  becomes  of  a  brown  appearance,  the 
most  killing  bait  Is  the  orange  fly ;  in  a  clear  day,  the 
light  coloured  fly ;  and  on  a  gloomy  day,  In  overshadowed 
streams,  a  daric  fly.  Very  large  trout  have  been  killed 
In  Ullswater,  In  Cumberiand,  and  still  laiger  In  Loch 
Awe  In  Argyleshlre.  Specimens  of  this  great  fish  are  to 
be  found  In  Loch  Awe,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  (See  it  figured  and  described  at  page  802.)  It 
Is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  our  fresh-water 
fishes,  eiceeding  the  salmon  In  actual  strength,  though 
not  In  activity.  The  most  generd  size  caught  by  troll, 
ing,  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds;  beyond  that 
weight  they  are  of  uncommon  occurrence.  If  hooked 
upon  tackle  of  moderate  strength,  they  aflbrd  excellent 
sport:  but  the  general  method  of  fishing  for  them  is 
almost  as  well  adapted  for  catching  sharks  as  trout;  the 
angler  being  apparently  more  anxious  to  have  It  in  his 
power  to  state  that  he  had  caught  a  fish  of  such  a  sise, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  itself.  However, 
to  the  credit  of  both  parties.  It  may  be  stated,  that  the  very 
strongest  tackle  Is  sometimes  snapped  in  two  by  Its  first 
tremendous  springs.  The  ordinary  method  of  fishing  for 
this  king  of  trouts  is  with  a  powerful  rod,  from  a  boat  row- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour ;  the 
lure,  a  common  trout,  from  three  to  ten  Inches  in  length, 
baited  upon  six  or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  back  to  back 
upon  strong  gimp,  assisted  by  two  swivels,  and  the 
wheel-line  strong  whip  cord.  Yet  all  this,  in  the  first 
Impetuous  eflbrts  of  the  fish  to  regain  Its  liberty,  Is  fre- 
quently carried  away  for  ever  Into  the  crystal  depths  of 
Loch  Awe  I 
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liberty.  Thus  that  cheerful  laminary  not 
only  distributes  health  and  vegetation  to  the 
prodaotionff  of  the  earth,  but  is  ardently 
sought  even  by  the  gelid  inhabitants  of  the 
water. 

•  As  fish  are  enemies  one  to  another,  so  each 
species  is  infested  with  worms  of  different 
kinds  peculiar  to  itself.  Th«  great  fish 
abound  with  them ;  and  the  little  ones  are  not 
entirely  free.  These  troublesome  vermin 
lodge  themselves  either  in  the  jaws  and  the 
intestines  internally,  or  near  the  fins  without 
When  fish  are  healthy  and  fat  they  are  not 
much  annoyed  by  them ;  but  in  winter,  when 
they  are  lean  or  sickly,  they  then  sufier  very 
much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  class 
secure  them  from  their  peculiar  disorders. 
They  are  not  only  affected  by  too  much  cold, 
but  there  are  frequently  certain  dispositions 
of  the  element  in  which  they  reside  Unfavour* 
able  to  their  health  and  propagatioit  Some 
ponds  they  will  not  breed  in,  however  artfully 
disposed  for  supplying  them  with  fresh 
recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  provisions.  In 
some  seasons  they  are  foufid  to  feel  epidemic 
disorders,  and  are  seen  dead  by  the  water 
side,  without  any  apparent  cause:  yet  still 
they  are  animals  of  all  others  tho  most  viva- 
cious, and  they  often  live  and  subsist  upon  such 
substances  as  are  poisonous  to  tlie  more  per<* 
feet  classes  of  animated  nature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
poisonous  qualities  which  many  of  them  are 
found  to  possess,  either  when  they  wound  our 
bodies  externally  with  their  spines,  or  when 
they  are  unwarily  eaten  at  our  tables,  arises 
from  this  cause.  That  numbers  of  fishes  in- 
flict  poisonous  wounds,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  mankind  they  think  sufficient  to  contradict 
any  reasonings  upon  this  head,  taken  from 
anatomical  inspection.  The  great  pain  that 
is  felt  from  the  sting  given  by  the  back  fin  of 
the  weaver,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  smalU 
ness  of  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound. 
How  the  poison  is  preserved,  or  how  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  animal,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
perceive  ;  bat  its  actual  existence  has  been 
often  attested  by  painful  experience.  In  this 
instance  we  must  decline  conjecture,  satisfied 
with  history. 

The  fact  of  their  being  poisonous  when 
oaten,  is  equally  notorious;  and  tho  cause 
equally  inscrutable*  My  poor  Worthy  friend, 
Dr  Qrainger,  who  resided  for  many  years  at 
St  Christopher's,  assured  me,  that  of  the  fish 
caught,  of  the  same  kind,  at  one  end  of  the 
island,  some  were  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
in  the  world  ;  while  others  taken  at  a  different 
end  were  always  dangerous,  and  most  com- 
monly  feital.     We  have  a  paper  in  the  Philo- 


sophical Transactions,  eiving  an  acoonntof 
the  poisonous  qualities  o?  those  found  at  New 
Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The 
author  assures  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
fish  of  that  dreary  coast  are  all  of  a  deadly 
nature :  their  smallest  effects  being  (o  bring 
on  a  terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which,  if  ter. 
minating favourably,  leaves  the  patient  withoot 
any  appetite  for  several  days  after.  It  is  not 
those  of  the  most  deformed  figi^re,  or  the  most 
frightful  to  look  at,  that  are  alone  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  ail  kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike  dan. 
gerous ;  and  the  same  species  which  has  tbis 
d^y  served  for  nourishment,  is  the  next,  if 
tried,  ftund  to  be  fatal ! 

This  no3fiou8  ouality  has  given  rise  to  ifiQcb 
speculation,  ana  many  conjectures.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  fishes  on 
these  shores  eating  of  the  manchineel  apple,  a 
deadly  vegetable  poison,  that  sometimes  grows 
pendent  over  the  sea ;  but  the  quantity  of  thoie 
trees  growing  in  this  manner,  bears  no  pro- 
portion  to  the  extensive  infection  of  tbe  fish. 
Labat  has  ascribed  it  to  their  eating  the  gal- 
ley-fish, which  is  itself  most  potently  poisononr 
but  this  only  removes  our  wonder  a  little 
farther  back ;  for  it  may  be  asked,  with  at 
just  a  cause  for  curiosity,  how  comes  the  gaU 
ley.fish  itself  to  procure  its  noxious  qualities? 
Others  have  ascribed  the  poison  of  these  fishes 
to  their  feeding  upon  copperas-beds:  bat  I 
do  not  know  of  any  copper-mines  found  in 
America.  In  short,  as  we  cannot  describe  tbe 
alembic  by  which  the  rattlesnake  distils  its 
malignity,  nor  the  process  by  which  the  seat- 
pion,  that  lives  among  roses,  converts  their 
sweets  to  venom,  so  we  cannot  discover  the 
manner  by  which  fishes  become  thus  danger- 
ous ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  of  Europe  that  we 
can  thus  wonder  in  security.  It  is  certain 
that  with  us,  if  fishes,  such  as  carp  or  tencb, 
acquire  any  disagreeable  flavour  from  the  lakes 
in  which  they  have  been  bred,  this  can  be  re- 
moved, by  their  being  kept  some  time  in  fioei 
and  better  water:  there  they  soon  clear  awar 
all  those  disagreeable  qualities  their  flesh  had 
contracted,  and  become  as  delicate  as  if  they 
had  been  always  fed  in  the  most  cleanly  man- 
ner. But  this  expedient  is  with  us  rather  tha 
precaution  of  luxury  than  the  effect  of  fear :  we 
have  nothine  to  dread  from  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  our  fish ;  for  all  the  animals  our  waten 
furnish  are  wholesome. 

Happy  England!  where  the  sea  fumisbes 
an  abundant  and  luxurious  repast,  and  tbe 
fresh  waters  an  innocent  and  harmless  pastime; 
where  the  angler,  in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls 
by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  fears  neither 
the  coiled  snake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ; 
where  he  can  retire  at  night,  with  his  few 
trouts  (to  borrow  the  pretty  description  of  old 
Walton)  to  some  friendly  cottage,  where  the 
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Imndlady  is  good,  and  the  daughter  innocent 
and  beaatifai ;  where  the  room  is  cleanly, 
i^th  lavender  in  the  sheets,  and  twenty  ballads 
stack  about  the  wall !  There  he  can  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  talkative  brother  sportsman, 
have  hia  trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales, 


sing  old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch  !  There  he 
can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature  with  learned 
admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to 
content  him,  and  pass  away  a  little  time, 
without  offence  to  Grod,  or  injury  to  man  * 
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BOOK  IV. 

OF  CBU8TACE0US  AND  TESTACEOUS  FISHES. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SHELL  FISH. 

In  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  a 
class  of  animals  occur,  that  mankind,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence,  have  been  content  to 
call  fish ;  but  that  naturalists,  from  their  for. 
mation-,  have  justly  agreed  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Indeed  the  affinity  many  of  this 
kind  bear  to  the  insect  tribe,  may  very  well 
plead  for  the  historian  who  ranks  them  rather 
as  insects.  However,  the  common  language 
of  a  country  must  not  be  slightly  invaded;  the 
names  of  things  may  remain,  if  the  philoso- 
pher be  careful  to  give  precision  to  our  ideas 
of  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals,  therefore, 
inhabiting  the  water,  which  commonly  re- 
ceive the  name  of  fishes,  entirely  different  from 
those  we  have  been  describing,  and  also  very 
disdnct  from  each  other.  These  are  divided 
by  naturalists  into  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous 
Animals;  both,  totally  unlike  fishes  to  ap- 
pearance, aeem  to  invert  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  as.  those  have  their  bones  on  the  inside, 
and  their  muscles  hung  upon  them  for  the 
purposes  of  life  and  motion,  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the  outside, 
and  all  their  muscles  within.  Not  to  talk 
mysteriously — ail  who  have  seen  a  lobster  or 
an  oyster,  perceive  that  the  shell  in  these 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other 
animals ;  and  that,  by  these  shells,  the  ani- 
mal is  sustained  and  defended. 

Crustaceous  fish,  such  as  the  crab  and  the 
lobster,  have  a  shell  not  quite  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, but  rather  resembling  a  firm  crust,  and 
in  some  measure  capable  of  yielding. — Testa- 
ceous fishes,  such  as  the  oyster  or  cockle,  are 
furnished  with  a  shell  of  a  stony  hardness; 
very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yielding.     Of 


the  crustaceous  kinds  are  the  Lobster,  tk 
Crab,  and  the  Tortoise :  of  tlie  testaceous, that 
numerous  tribe  of  Oysters,  Mussels,  Oodles, 
and  Sea- Snails,  which  offer  with  infinite  n- 
riety. 

The  crustaceous  tribe'  seems  to  hold  tie 
middle  rank  between  fishes,  properly  so  called, 
and  those  snail-like  animals  that  receive  tkt 
name  of  testaceous  fishes.  Their  muscles  an 
strong  and  firm,  as  in  the  former;  their  M 
is  self-produced,  as  among  the  latter.  Thej 
have  motion,  and  hunt  for  food  with  great  an 
dity,  like  the  former.  They  are  incapable  of 
swimming,  but  creep  along  the  bottom,  like 
the  latter :  in  short,  they  form  the  link  that 
unites  these  two  classes,  that  seem  so  very  op- 
posite in  their  natures. 

Of  testaceous  fishes  we  will  speak  bereaiier. 
As  to  animals  of  the  crustaceous  kind,  they 
are  very  numerous,  their  figure  offers  a  boo- 
dred  varieties :  but  as  to  their  nature,  tbev  arc 
obviously  divided  into  two  very  distinct  kmds, 
differing  in  their  habits  and  their  conforma- 
tion.— The  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  Lobslfr; 
the  chief  of  the  other,  the  Tortoise.  Under 
the  Lobster  we  rank  the  Prawn,  the  Cray-fisb, 
the  Shrimp,  the  Sea- Crab,  the  Land-Ciib, 
and  all  their  varieties.  Under  the  Set-Toi^ 
toise,  the  Turtle,  the  Hawksbill-Turtle,  tbe 
Land- Tortoise,  and  their  numerous  varieties. 


CHAP.  IL 

CRUSTACEOUS  ANIMALS  OF  THE  LOBSTEI 
KIND. 

HowKVBR  different  in  figure  the  lobster  and 
the  crab  may  seem,  their  manners  and  oos- 


^  All  the  aolmilt  of  this  dasi  are  covered  with  iito- 
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iomation  are  nearly  the  same.  With  all  the 
foraoiousappetites  of  fishes,  they  are  condemned 
to  lead  an  insect  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  and  though  pressed  by  continual  bun. 
ger,  they  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  acci- 
dent brings  them  their  prey.  Though  with, 
out  anv  warmth  in  their  bodies,  or  even  with, 
out  red  blood  circulating  through  their  veins, 
theyareanimals  wonderfully  voracious.  What 
fl?er  thev  seize  upon  that  has  life,  is  sure  to 
pcriah,  though  never  so  well  defended  :  they 
even  devour  each  other;  and  to  increase  our 
lurpriw  still  more,  they  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  said  to  eat  themselves ;  as  they  change 
ibeir  shell  and  their  stomach  every  year,  and 
tbeir  old  stomach  is  generally  the  first  morsel 
(hat  scnrcs  to  glut  the  new. 

The  lobtier  is  an  animal  of  so  extraordinary 
a  form,  that  those  who  first  see  it  are  apt  to 
misUke  the  head  for  ihe  tail  ;  but  it  is  soon 


-^Hk 


n\^ 


disooTered  that  the  animal  moves  with  its 
cliws  foremost ;  and  that  the  part  which  plays 
vitliin  itself  bv  joints,  like  a  coat  of  armour, 
is  the  tail  The  two  great  claws  are  the  lob- 
Iter's  instruments  of  provision  and  defence ; 
these,  by  opening  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  have 
great  strength,  and  take  a  firm  hold ;  they  are 
nsoally  notched  like  a  saw,  which  still  more 
increases  their  tenacity.  Beside  these  power- 
fol  instruments,  which  may  be  considered  as 
vros,  the  lobster  has  eight  legs,  four  on  each 
ode,  and  these,  with  the  tail,  serve  to  give  the 
inimal  its  progressive  and  sidling  motion.  Be* 
^een  the  two  claws  is  the  animal's  head,  very 
"0^1,  and  furnished  with  eyes  that  seem  like 
^0  black  horny  specks  on  each  side ;  and 
these  it  has  a  power  of  advancing  out  of  the 
»cket,  and  drawing  in,  at  pleasure.  The 
DK>oth,  like  that  of  insects,  opens  the  long  way 
of  the  body,  not  crossways,  as  with  man,  and 
the  higher  race  of  animals.  It  is  furnished 
with  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food; 
^t,  as  these  are  not  sufficient,  it  has  three 
"wre  in  the  stomach ;  one  on  each  side,  and 
fte  other  below.  Between  the  two  teeth  there 
^ a  fleshy  substance,  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue. 
The  intestines  consist  of  one  long  bowel,  which 
retches  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent ;  but  what 
this  animal  differs  in  from  ail  others,  is,  that 

gomenti  of  a  crmtoccout  substance,  more  calcareous  than 
•«  which  envelopes  the  mfriapodt,  the  aradknida,  and 
utiwectr.  Meet  of  them  feed  on  bodies  in  a  state  of 
IMlnMion,  and  in  aU  the  sexes  an  distinct 


the  spinal  marrow  is  in  the  breast-bone.  It 
is  furnished  with  two  long  feelers  or  horns, 
that  issue  on  each  side  of  the  head,  that  seem 
to  correct  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  and  apprize 
the  animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  pre  v.  The 
tail,  or  that  jointed  instrument  at  the  other 
end,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  motion  ;  and 
with  this  it  can  raise  itself  in  the  water. 
Under  this  we  usually  see  lodged  the  spawn 
in  great  abundance ;  every  pea  adhering  to 
the  next  by  a  very  fine  filament,  which  is 
scarcely  perceivable.  Every  lobster  is  an  her- 
maphrodite  and  is  supposed  to  be  self-impreg- 
nated  !  ^  The  ovary,  or  place  where  the  spawn 
is  first  produced,  is  backwards  toward  the  tail, 
where  a  red  substance  is  always  found,  and 
which  is  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  peas,  that 
are  yet  too  small  for  exclusion.  From  this 
receptacle  there  go  two  canals,  that  open  on 
each  side  at  the  jointures  of  the  shell,  at  the 
belly  ;  and  through  tliese  passages  the  peas 

>  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  by  no  meant  herma- 
phrodites, but  are  found  distinctly  male  and  female.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  under  the  tail  of  the  females,  which 
for  that  purpose  is  often  much  broader  than  that  of  the 
males.  Amongst  the  numerous  examples  given  by  Dr 
Paley,  of  the  wonderful  msnner  in  which  Nature  con. 
trives  to  overcome  difficulties,  which  would  at  first  ap. 
pear  insurmountable,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  strilc- 
ing  than  the  mode  in  which  the  lobster  is  released  fro;n 
his  case  when  the  increasing  siae  of  his  body  requires 
more  room.  In  most  animahi  the  skin  grows  with  their 
growth.  In  some  animals,  instead  of  a  soft  skin,  there 
is  a  shell,  wldch  admits  by  its  form  of  gnuiual  enlarge- 
ment. Thus  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  which  consists  of 
several  pieces,  is  gradually  enUrged  at  tlie  Joinings  of 
thoee  pieces  which  are  called  **  sutures."  Shells  with 
two  sides,  like  those  of  the  mussel,  grow  bigger  by  addi- 
tion  at  the  edge.  Spiral  shells,  as  those  of  the  snail,  re- 
ceive this  addition  at  their  mouth.  The  simplicity  of 
their  form  admiU  of  this;  but  the  lobster's  shell  being 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  his  bodj,  as  well  as  to  the  body 
itself,  does  not  admit  of  either  of  the  modes  of  enlarge- 
ment which  is  observed  in  other  shells.  It  is  so  hard 
tiiat  it  cannot  expand  or  stretch,  and  it  is  so  complicated 
in  its  form  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  enlarged  by 
adding  to  its  edge.  How,  then,  waa  the  growth  of  the 
lobster  to  be  provided  for  f  We  ha?e  seen  that  room 
could  not  be  made  for  him  in  his  old  shell :  was  he  then 
to  be  annually  fitted  with  a  new  one  ?  If  so,  anotlier 
difficulty  arises:  how  was  be  to  get  out  of  his  present 
oonfinemeDt?  How  was  he  to  open  liis  hard  coat,  or 
draw  his  legs  out  of  his  boots  which  are  become  too  tight 
for  him  P  The  works  of  the  Deity  are  luiown  by  expe- 
dients, and  the  provisions  of  his  power  extend  to  the 
most  desperate  casea.  The  case  oif  the  lobster  is  thus 
provided  for :  At  certain  seasons  his  shell  grows  soft 
The  animal  swells  his  body;  the  seams  open,  and  tlie 
claws  burst  at  the  joints.  When  the  sheU  is  thus  be- 
come  loose  upon  the  body,  the  animal  makes  a  second 
effort,  and  by  a  trembling  motion,  a  aort  of  spasm,  casts 
off  Ids  esse.  In  this  state  ol  nakedness  the  poor  defence- 
less fish  retires  to  a  bole  In  the  rocks.  The  released 
body  makes  a  sodden  growth.  In  ahSut  eight  and  forty 
hours  a  fresh  concretion  of  humour  takes  place  all  over 
the  surface  of  his  body ;  it  quickly  liardens ;  and  thus  a 
new  shell  is  formed,  fitted  In  9rery  part  to  the  increased 
site  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  animal.  See  the  sub- 
ject fully  handled  by  Mr  Coach,  in  the  foUowing  Note. 
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descend  to  be  ezcladed,  and  placed  under  the 
tail,  where  the  animal  preserves  them  from 
danger  for  some  time,  untU  they  come  to  ma- 
turity ;  when,  being  furnished  with  limbs  and 
motion y  they  drop  off  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  parent, 
they  immediately  seek  for  refuge  in  the 
smallest  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  such  like  cre- 
vices at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the 
entrance  is  but  small,  and  the  opening  can  be 
easily  defended.  There,  without  seeming  to 
take  any  food,  they  grow  larger  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  from  the  mere  accidental  sub- 
stances which  the  water  washes  to  tlieir 
retreats.  By  this  time,  also,  they  acquire  a 
hard  firm  shell,  which  furnishes  them  with 
both  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  They 
then  begin  to  issue  from  their  fortresses,  and 
boldljr  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  more  diminutive  plunder.  The 
spawn  of  fish,  the  smaller  animals  of  their 
own  kind,  but  chiefly  the  worms  that  keep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  supply  them  with 
plenty.  They  keep  in  this  manner  close 
among  the  rocks,  busily  employed  in  scratch- 
ing  up  the  sand  with  their  claws  for  worms, 
or  surprising  such  heedless  animals  as  fall 
within  their  grasp :  thus  they  have  little  to 
apprehend,  except  from  eaoh  other;  for  in 
them,  as  amone  fishes,  the  large  are  the  most 
formidable  of  all  other  enemies  to  the  small. 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  security  is 
soon  to  have  a  most  dangerous  interruption ; 
for  the  body  of  the  lobster  still  continuing  to 
increase,  while  its  shell  remains  unalterably 
the  same,  the  animal  becomes  too  large  for  its 
habitation,  and,  imprisoned  within  me  crust 
that  it  has  naturally  gathered  round  it,  there 
comes  on  a  necessity  of  getting  free.  The 
young  of  thb  kind,  therefore,  that  grow  faster, 
as  I  am  assured  by  the  fishermen,  change  their 
shell  oftener  than  the  old,  who  come  to  their 
full  growth,  and  who  remain  in  the  same 
shell  often  for  two  years  together.  In  general 
however,  all  these  animals  change  their  shell 
once  a-year ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  most  pain- 
ful  operation,  but  also  subjects  them  to  every 
danger.^     Moulting  season  is  generally  about 

'  Procef*  of  EmifoioHon  in  Skritf^s,  LoUtert,  and 
Crabt.^Dr  Milne  Edwards,  in  hfg  Histoire  Nftturelle 
dea  Crustacea,  has  givmi  an  account  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  process  of  exuviation  is 
effected,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
in  the  long^tailed  stalk^yed  crustaceans  ;  but  as  much 
of  what  that  eminent  naturalist  advances  is  derived  from 
other  authorities,  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  con- 
trary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  circumstances 
aUeoding  this  process  of  nature,  are  different  in  even 
nearly  allied  species,  there  still  remains  space  for  inquiiy. 

R&umur  is  our  only  original  authority  for  the  minute 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  exuviation,  which 
be  observed  in  the  river  crayiiBh  (Potamobius  fluviatilis. 
Leach  i)  but  not  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting 


the  beginning  of  summer*  at  which 
food  is  in  plenty,  and  their  strength  and  ^ 
in  the  highest  perfection.     But  aoon  ail 
activity  ceases ;  they  are  seen  forsaking  the 


that  auUur's  work,  I  copy  his  namtivB  fnm  Ik  U. 
Edwards's  quoUtion:  A  lew  days  prevkwis  to  tht 
commencement  of  the  operations,  the  creature  abstaiBi 
from  all  solid  nourishment,  and  the  carapace  and  abda. 
mioal  segments  wfll  be  found  to  ofier  len  thaun  the  wmi 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Sbastly  alter, 
wards  the  crayfi^  ^PIMSib  rartless,  and  nibs  its  l^p 
against  each  other ;  it  then  throws  itself  on  its  bed, 
agitates  its  whole  body  and  then  distends  it,  by  mUA 
the  membrane  joining  the  carapace  to  the  ■hdesiiea  ii 
burM,  and  ttds  great  dorsal  plate  is  raised.  SMBed^gm 
of  rest  follows  these  first  struggles :  but  after  ashort  ina 
the  animal  again  puts  all  iU  organs  In  motion^  the  ci- 
rapace  is  seen  to  rise  gradually  from  the  legs  beaeaSb, 
and  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  aiiiaoal  has  extricated 
itself  from  this  porUon  of  its  slough.  By  ratractkig  id 
head,  the  antenna,  eyes,  and  lees  are  wltfadrawn  as  fr«a 
a  case  ;  and  the  extricaUcn  of  the  last,  being  the  waarii 
difficult  and  complicated  operation,  is  attended  with  m 
much  pain,  that  the  eflbrt  sometimes  occaafcaw  the  ksi 
of  one  or  more  of  the  organs.  The  hinder  parts  sr 
withdrawn  with  Jess  difficult;  the  haad  is  coodudtd 
below  the  ca»pace,  and  the  tail  being  thrawv  off  ly  ■ 
forward  motion  attended  with  a  brisk  fgd  disieiuiifa 
action,  the  creature  is  seen  divested  of  sfl  its  enonk 
brances,  and  the  case  Is  left  unbroken,  as  if  no  strvggta 
had  ever  taken  place  within  it 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  process  here  deserfbed  is  ths 
cray-fish  connesponds  to  what  takes  place  In  the  commw 
prawn  (Palamon  serratus.  Leach,)  although  I  have  neve 
been  able  to  observe  it  In  operation  >-tfao  fallowjBg  b 
a  description  of  the  case  from  which  the  aiuHsl  ka* 
recently  extricated  itself :  The  whole  is  thin,  elsstxaiid 
transparent ;  the  carapace  with  its  serrated  process  wiMfe, 
the  antenn«  perfect  to  their  minute  extrsmitiee:  fin 
palpi  and  jaws  drawn  within  the  cavity  ef  tiM  thans. 
and  partially  separated  from  the  sternal  plats ;  the  httcr 
with  the  legs  still  ibrming  a  loose  attaehmsnf  to  sack 
other,  and  without  fracture,  but  drawn  somewliBl  fm- 
terior^  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  case  and  pedolal 
of  one  eye  were  within  the  thorax,  hot  the  other  ea^ 
not  be  found;— the  legs  perfect^  and  attached  to  the 
sternal  plate.  The  caudal  plates  wen  united  at  their 
joints,  but  in  no  part  was  tliere  any  intenreninf  ■■«»> 
brane,  this  portion  of  the  body  not  appeSriog  to  be 
thrown  off  with  the  more  solid  covering:  a  drcoaasttnce 
which  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  eyes  do  not  leaig 
remain  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts  after  ths  slengh  ii 
left  by  iU  inhabitant 

The  habits  of  the  lobster  ( Astacus  Eontpeos,  htmtk^ 
at  this  periodical  crisis,  and  the  circumstaooes  attandiBg 
it,  present  a  veiy  considerable  dlilerenoe  from  those  of 
the  species  already  mentioned.  So  iar  from  abstalnii^ 
from  food,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  taken  in  oab 
pots,  which  it  has  been  enticed  to  enter  by  ths  t  ~ 
ment  of  the  usual  bait;  and  Instsneas  have  been  i 
to  me,  where,  when  the  fishermen  commemoed  to  I 
his  capture,  the  animal  has  slipped  away,  leaving  est 
empty  husk  as  the  only  reward  of  his  labour.  It  was  by 
a  drcumstanoe  somewhat  similar  that  the  opportmi^  is 
aflbrded  me  of  giving  a  minute  desaription  ofa  very  per. 
feet  case,  left  by  the  creature  when  U  made  ite  escape: 
— for  escape  it  did,  through  an  aperture  too  narrow  te 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  if  its  new  covering  had  poseessed  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  firmness — to  the  no  smaB 
annoyance  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  calculated  en  the 
possesion  of  a  prise  somewhat  above  the  ordinaiy  mag- 
nitude.  I  cannot  find  that  any  extraordlnaiy  aetksis  er 
contortions  have  been   observed   In  the  lobster,  whsn 
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open  parts  of  the  deep,  and  seeking  some 
retired  situation  among  the  rocks,  or  some 
outlet  where  they  may  remain  in  safety  from 
the  attacks  of  their  various  enemies.     For 

eogiged  in  delivering  itself  from  iu  trammels,  or  that 
the  time  is  prolonged,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cray-Ash  ; 
cireamstances  which  are  easily  accounted  for  by  an  ex- 
amioation  of  the  cmst;  and  it  is  certain  that  when 
delivered  it  possesses  great  activity  in  effecting  its  escape, 
and  that  neither  the  prawn  nor  the  lobster  devour,  as 
has  been  sapposed,  any  portion  of  the  old  shell. 

In  the  specimen  referred  to,  the  case  of  the  antennsB 
and  palpi  was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extremities  ;  the 
sialic  abo,  and  transparent  covering  of  the  eyes,  were 
uninjured,  but  the  former  was  attMhed  on  its  Inferior 
portion  only,  the  superior  half  hanging  loose,  so  that  it 
would  soon  have  &llen  away  in  the  agitation  of  the  sea. 
The  segments  and  joints  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body,  with  the  caudal  plates,  were  all  joined  together, 
but  without  any  intervening  membrane  ;  and  the  infer- 
ior  parts  from  beneath  the  snout,  including  the  jaws  and 
footjaws,  chekedlegs,  with  the  sternal  plate,  oesophagus 
and  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  formeid  one  connected 
portion,  with  no  further  separation  than  arises  from  the 
absence  of  every  portion  of  membrane.  The  whole  of 
these  inferior  portions  was  drawn  very  considerably 
within  the  carapace ;  and  it  was  the  latter  section  of  the 
iorfaee  only  that  showed  a  mark  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  animal  had  delivered  itself  from  its  case ;  and  this 
it  did  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken.  Through  the  middle 
sf  thb  space,  ran  a  line  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
with  a  kniie,  and  evidently  formed  l>y  a  natural  process 
if  separat{<m  :  for  It  even  proceeded  through  the  centre 
of  the  snout,  to  the  terminal  pointed  process,  at  the  root 
of  which  it  turned  off  on  the  right  side ;  so  that  the 
Itasteflbrt  of  the  animal  was  sufficient  to  aflbrd  it  a 
passage. 

The  observation  here  made  on  a  very  perfect  specimen 
that  came  Into  my  possession  by  great  accident,  has  been 
further  confirmed  by  a  careful  examination,  Ixkh  of  the 
living  lobster.  In  which  an  obscure  line  is  perceptible, 
where  the  natural  separation  takes  place;  and  also  of  a 
specimen  of  small  sise,  in  which  the  sloughing  or  natural 
process  of  di  vision  kid  only  begun.  In  the  latter  case  a  deep 
channel  had  been  formed  on  the  external  part,  nearly 
half  through  the  carapace ;  while  the  Internal  portion 
bUII  remained  firm;  but  I  have  litUe  doubt  that  if  the 
cresture  had  lived  but  a  few  da)rs  longer,  the  separetlon 
would  have  been  complete,  and  the  animal  would  have 
S9csped  from  its  prison. 

The  growth  of  the  young  of  the  long-tailed  Crusta- 
cttns,  is  well  known  to  be  exceedingly  ru>id  ;  and  there 
leems  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  exuviation  Is 
repeated  at  least  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  of  their  age.  In  the  courae  of  a  summer, 
among  many  prewns  one  or  two  may  alwajrs  be  found  In 
a  state  that  indicates  the  having  lately  passed  through 
this  process;  but  about  October  or  November  they  all 
seem  to  undergo  It  at  once,  the  breeding  season  finishes, 
and  no  further  change  in  the  shell  takes  place  until  the 
spproarh  of  the  spring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
general  opinion  Is  correct,  which  limits  the  exuviation 
of  the  adult  animals  to  once  in  the  year;  bat  from  the 
marks  of  old  injuries,  and  the  incrustation  of  parMltie 
animals,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  advanced 
•ge  the  lobster  does  not  throw  off  its  case  with  any  regu- 
larity, and  perhaps  not  at  all. 

When  alKHit  to  throw  off  Its  exaviss  the  crab  com- 
monly retires  to  some  secret  place,  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourbood  of  rocks  thst  will  aflbrd  it  shelter  when  unable 
to  escape  from  danger,  or  defend  itself  from  enemies. 
Ito  creving  appetite  seems  also  at  this  time  to  be  sus- 
pended; but  the  particular  subject  of  my  observation 


some  days  before  their  change,  the  animal 
discontinues  its  usual  voraciousness ;  it  is  no 
longer  seen  laboriously  harrowing  up  the  sand 
at  the  bottom,  or  fighting  with  others  of  its 

differed  from  others.  In  wandering  into  a  crab-pot  at  tliis 
period,  In  search  of  food;  and  being  known  by  the 
fishermen  to  be  what  Is  called  peel,  that  Is,  about  to 
throw  off  its  crust.  It  was  transferred  to  the  safe  custody 
of  the  store-pot,  on  Saturday,  July  SiOlh,  where,  on  the 
morning  of  August  1,  it  was  found  just  then  delivered 
from  its  covering.  As  quickly  as  poesible,  and  without 
injury,  the  living  crab  and  its  empty  representative  were 
brxMi^t  to  me:  and  the  following  Is  a  description  of  the 
exuvisB. 

The  longest  diameter  of  the  carepace  was  6%  inches ; 
compass  of  the  largest  chela,  and  length  of  the  flap  or 
tail,  severelly  3}  Inches:  the  individual  a  female,  or 
what  is  termed  by  fishermen  a  Bon  Crab.  The  carepace 
was  sound,  except  on  its  under  surface,  where  in  iu 
ordinary  state  a  curved  line  passes  backward  from  the 
jaws  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  When  caught  on 
the  90th  this  portion  was  observed  by  the  fishermen  to 
be  loosened  ;  and  now  the  portion  Included  between  this 
waved  line  and  the  sternal  plate,  was  entirely  separate 
and  fallen  inward.  The  sheaths  of  the  antennss  and 
palpi  perfect ;  one  eye  gone,  the  other  remaining,  with 
the  transparent  covering  perfect,  the  stalk  loosely  atUched ; 
the  toil  and  all  its  appendages  perfect ;  the  sternal  plate 
beginning  to  break  across  in  the  middle,  leaving  to  each 
portion  a  pair  of  legs  on  each  side ;  but  this  not  being  a 
complete  or  natural  separetion,  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  weight  of  the  limbs  alone,  or  the  efforts  of  the 
animaL  The  chela  and  legs  periect  in  all  their  attach- 
ments,  the  membranes  unbr^en ;  and  the  flat  bones 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscles  and  serve  them 
for  tendons  or  points  of  attachment  for  motion,  were  un. 
iiuured  and  fastened  to  each  joint,  their  distant  extrem. 
ities  hanging  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  case  of  the  limb. 
The  coverings  of  the  branchiss  were  perfect  to  their  mi. 
nutest  extremities  ;  and  besides  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach,  the  whole  Internal  skeleton  of  the  animal  was 
thrown  off  without  fracture  or  displacement:— inrludiiig 
the  two  motive  bones  or  levera  that  pass  through  the  mid. 
die  of  the  body  from  the  jaws,  to  be  atUched  to  the  in- 
temal  dorsal  aspect  of  the  carepace:  where  formerly 
attached,  however,  to  the  carapace  they  hung  loose.  The 
curious  bony  articulations  of  the  grinding  spparetus  of  the 
stomach,  which  rendera  the  digestion  of  these  Crusta- 
ceans analogous  to  the  ruminstion  of  quadrupeds,  toge- 
ther with  the  double  crustaceous  bedv  (perhaps  gland)  at 
the  pyloric  orifice,  and  the  whole  of  the  bony  crusU  or 
chambera  that  receive  the  muscles  which  move  the  legs, 
were  disengaged  with  displacement. 

The  living  representotive  of  this  wonderful  skeleton 
measured  7^  inches  In  ito  longest  diameter,  the  compass 
of  the  largest  chela,  and  length  of  the  flap  or  tail,  4 
Inches;  the  weight  244  ounces,  being  5^  ounces  less 
than  an  ordinary  creb  of  the  same  dimensions,  weighed 
with  It  for  comparison.  It  was  plump,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  a  lump  of  dough  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
brane  ;  and  it  was  also  equally  soil,  with  scarcely  moru 
power  of  motion  ;  appearing  sensitive  only  when  pressed 
on  the  under  sur^e  of  the  carepace.  The  colour  above 
was  red,  beneath  a  nale  yellow,  the  flap  purplish ;  the 
bristles  on  the  legs  fully  formed,  but  soft,  which  is  the 
more  worthy  of  aotloe,  as  I  have  seen  the  Procellana 
platycheles.  In  which  villesity  forms  a  conspicuous 
character,  entirely  naked  when  just  escaped  from  the 
crust.  On  cutting  open  the  legs  and  chelsB,  tlie  bony 
plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  and  which 
serve  for  tendons,  were  found  as  sofi  as  wet  parchment, 
and  towards  the  extreme  joints,  couki  not  be  distinguished 
with  certointy.     On  breaking  off  the  largest  chela  at  the 
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kind,  or  hunting  its  prey ;  it  lies  torpid  and 
motionless,  as  if  in  anxioas  expectation  of  the 
approaching  change.  Just  before  casting  its 
shell,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  strikes  its 


joint  irhere  the  uiimftl  is  itself  accastomed  to  septrate 
it  when  Injured,  the  usual  membrane  formed  towards 
the  body,  and  no  discharge  took  place;  but  a  watery 
fluid  proceeded  copiously  from  the  surface  towards  the 
limb,  which  was  thus  soon  left  empty,  speedily  becoming 
capable  of  being  blown  up  with  air  like  a  bladder.  On 
proceeding  to  dissect  the  body  a  similar  circumstance 
took  place,  the  fluid  running  ofl^  in  so  large  a  quantity, 
that  I  regretted  when  too  late,  that  I  had  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  hare  measured  it.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
body  had  so  sunk  into  one  mass  that  I  was  unable  to 
distinguish  the  separate  parts.  At  the  lower  and  Inner 
part  of  each  joint  of  the  chelsB  and  legs,  an  opening  re- 
mained, In  the  form  of  a  slit ;  through  which  the  flat 
central  bony  plate,  found  in  the  empty  cmst,  had  been 
withdrawn;  which  opening  of  course  must  be  closed 
when  the  shell  is  finally  consolidated. 

It  appears  from  close  inspection,  that  the  exuyis  of  a 
lobster  consists  of  the  same  parts  as  those  of  a  crab  ;  the 
whole  internal  skeleton  and  external  surface  of  the 
bPSnchisB,  with  the  osseous  tendons  of  the  muscles,  hav- 
ing been  rejected.  But  they  are  more  distinctly  ascer. 
talned  in  the  latter  species,  from  their  greater  firmness 
of  texture  ;  and  I  may  add  also  in  reference  to  myself, 
that  a  desire  to  presenre  the  specimen  peifect,  had  in 
the  former  case  prevented  a  very  minute  examination  of 
the  internal  structure. 

Having  procured  a  crab  that  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  commencement  of  the  process  of  exuviation, 
1  found  the  limbs  shrunk  to  three-fourths  of  what  the  shell 
could  well  contain ;  the  sofit  contents  of  the  points  of  the 
chela  being  diminished  much  more  than  the  muscular 
structure.  A  greater  dimhiution  than  this,  however, 
takes  place  before  the  process  of  deliveimnce  Is  accom- 
plished ;  but  all  the  vigilance  that  I  have  exerted  has 
not  enabled  me  to  see  the  actual  escape  from  the  crust ; 
which  is  usually  left  in  some  void  place,  often  in  a  sandy 
basin,  and,  as  several  fishermen  have  informed  me,  always 
on  ks  back;  as  the  living  specimen  I  have  described  is 
represented  alto  to  have  been  found  in  the  store-pot 

The  newly  extricated  crab  has  at  first  strength  enough 
to  crawl  ofi*  to  a  place  o'f  safety,  commonly  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  neighbouring  crevice,  of  such  limited  dimen- 
sions at  its  entrance,  that  it  seems  surprising  it  should 
ever  be  able  to  return  from  it,  in  Its  new  state  of  growth. 
The  first  instinct  of  nature  after  securing  a  place  of 
retreat,  is  to  absorb,  I  suppose  by  swallowing  it,  as  much 
fluid  as  will  distend  its  organs  and  their  common  cover- 
ing, now  as  flexible  as  velvet,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacity;  by  which  means  the  deposition  of  crustaceous 
particles  Is  made  according  to  the  dimensions  of  Its 
newly  acquired  bulk:  which  In  the  instance  now  des- 
cribed,  that  had  arrived  at  the  ordinary  sin  of  a  female, 
and  allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  first  crust,  exceeded 
the  former  by  at  least  an  inch  In  its  longest  diameter, 
and  In  all  its  dimensions  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
the  early  sUges  of  growth,  the  increase  of  bulk  at  ex. 
uvlation  Is,  of  course,  much  more  considerable,  in  rela. 
tlve  proportion.  Some  of  these  smaller  speehnens  may 
be  found  passing  through  this  natural  process  in  every 
month  of  the  year ;  but  In  some  adult  Individuals,  the 
same  crust  must  continue  for  a  long  time,  since  I  have 
seen  one  with  oyttsn  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  on  the  carapace ;  and  in  anotlier,  a  mussel 
(mytilus)  about  an  inch  in  length,  attached  by  its  byasus 
to  a  joint  near  the  body. 

Whether,  as  has  been  said,  the  r^cted  case  forms  a 
neal  for  its  old  inhabitant,  on  its  first  return  to  habits  of 
actirity^may  well  be  questioned;  though  I  have  known 


daws  against  each  other,  and  every  limb 
seems  to  tremble  ;  its  feelers  are  agitated,  and 
the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion ;  it  theo 
swells  itself  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  at  last 
the  shell  is  seen  beginning  to  divide  at  its 
junctures  ;  particularly,  it  opens  at  the  junc- 
tures of  the  belly,  where,  like  a  pair  of  jumps, 
it  was  before  but  seemingly  united.  It  aW 
seems  turned  inside  out,  audits  stomach  ( 
away  with  its  shell. — After  this,  by  tbe  i 
operation,  it  disengages  itself  of  tbe  claws, 
which  burst  at  the  joints  ;  the  animal,  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  casting  them  off  as  a  man 
would  kick  off  a  boot  that  was  too  big  fbrhnn. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  this  wonderful  crea. 
ture  finds  itself  at  liberty,  but  in  so  weak  aod 
enfeebled  a  state,  that  it  continues  for  several 
hours  motionless.  Indeed,  so  violent  and 
painful  is  the  operation,  that  many  of  then 
die  under  it;  and  those  which  survive  are  id 
such  a  weakly  state  for  some  time,  that  tbej 
neither  take  food  nor  venture  from  their  re> 
treats.  Immediately  after  this  change,  tbey 
have  not  only  the  softness  but  the  timidiity  of 
a  worm.  Every  animal  of  the  deep  is  then 
a  powerful  enemy,  which  they  can  neither 
escape  nor  oppose ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  time 
when  the  dog-fish,  the  ood,  and  tbe  ray,devmn 
them  by  hundreds.  But  this  state  of  defence- 
less  imbecility  continues  for  a  very  short  time: 
the  animal,  in  less  than  two  days,  is  seen  to 
have  the  skin  that  covered  its  body  grown  aL 
roost  as  hard  as  before ;  its  appetite  is  seen  to 
increase ;  and,  strange  to  behold  !  the  first  ob. 
ject  that  tempts  its  gluttony,  is  its  own  stomach, 
which  it  so  lately  was  disengaged  from.  This 
it  devours  with  great  eagerness ;  and  some  time  * 
after  eats  even  its  former  shelL  In  about 
forty-eight  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  animal's 
health  and  strength,  the  new  shell  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  as  hard  as  that  which  was  but 
just  thrown  aside. 

To  contribute  to  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
shell,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  lobster 
is  supplied  with  a  very  extraordinary  concre- 
tion within  its  body,  that  is  converted  into  the 
shelly  substance.  It  is  a  chalky  substaoce, 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  of  all 
lobsters,  improperly   called  crabs*  eyes,  and 

an  instance  where  one  erab  has  devoured  another,  leav^ 
in|[  nothing  but  the  points  of  the  legs,  and  a  small  psr> 
tion  of  the  carapace ; — but  in  the  analogous  instanee  ti 
a  prawn,  that  had  just  thrown  off  its  oxutIss,  I  hvn 
detected  the  source  of  tbe  firmness  of  tbe  new  oofflrinf , 
In  the  presence  of  small  shellfish  In  Its  stomaelv  liMler 
a  lenfl,  a  minute  trochus,  perhaps  the  T.  siqrphinn,  and 
some  specimens  of  an  oral  bivalve,  were  diatiagwishthla. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  period  of  their  lives  when  their 
food  is  of  this  kind,  but  its  nature  cannot  often  be  sacer. 
tained,  by  the  comminution  It  undergoes  from  the  Ban- 
ner in  which  it  is  devoured,  when  the  jaws  have  attiinrd 
their  firmness.— jFVom  Heo  eommmmieatioiu  Jy  Mr  Cbnr^ 
in  the  MagaxiM  nf  ZooUgjf  and  B^tmmg. 
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fold  under  that  title  in  the  shops.  About  the 
time  the  lobster  quits  its  shell,  the  teeth  in 
its  stomach  break  these  stones  to  pieces,  and 
the  fluids  contained  therein  dissolve  them. 
This  fluid,  which  still  remains  in  the  new 
stomach,  is  thought  to  be  replete  with  a  petri- 
fying  quality,  proper  for  forming  a  new  shell: 
however,  the  concreting  power  that  first  formed 
these,  shows  a  sufficient  power  in  the  animal 
to  produce  also  the  shell ;  and  it  is  going  but 
a  short  waj  in  the  causes  of  things  when  we 
attempt  to  explain  one  wonder  by  another. 

When  the  lobster  is  completely  equipped  in 
its  new  shell,  it  then  appears  how  much  it  has 
grown  in  the  space  of  a  few  days ;  the  dimen- 
sions  of  the  old  shell  being  compared  with 
those  of  the  new,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
creature  is  increased  above  a  third  in  its  size ; 
and,  like  a  boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  the  deserted  shell  was 
able  to  contain  so  great  an  animal  as  entirely 
fills  up  the  new. 

The  creature  thus  furnished,  not  only  with 
a  complete  covering,  but  also  a  greater  share 
of  strength  and  courage,  ventures  more  boldly 
among  the  animals  of  the  bottom  ;  and  not  a 
week  passes,  that,  in  its  combats,  it  does  not 
suflfer  some  mutilation.     A  joint,  or  even  a 
whole  claw,  is  sometimes  snapped  off  in  these 
encounters.     At  certain  seasons  of  the  vear 
these  animals  never  meet  each  other  without 
an  engagement.     In  these,  to  come  off  with 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  even  a  claw,  is  considered 
as  no  great  calamity ;  the  victor  carries  off  the 
spoil  to  feast  upon  at  leisure,  while  the  other 
retires  from  the  defeat  to  wait  for  a  thorough 
repair.    This  repair  it  is  not  long  in  procuring. 
Prom  the  place  where  the  joint  of  the  claw 
was  cut  away,  is  seen  in  a  most  surprising 
manner  to  burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  a  new 
claw.    This,  if  observed  at  first  is  small  and 
tender,  but  grows,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
to  be  aimost  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the 
old  one.     I  say  almost  as  large,  for  it  never 
arrives  to  the  full  size;  and  this  is  the  reascm 
we  generally  find  the  claws  of  lobsters  of  un- 
equal magnitude.* 

After  what  has  been  thus  described,  let  us 
pause  a  little,  to  reflect  on  the  wonders  this 
extraordinary  creature  offers  to  our  imagina- 
tion !  An  animal  without  bones  on  the  inside, 
yet  furnished  with  a  stomach  capable  of  di- 
gesting the  hardest  substances,  the  shells  of 
ranscels,  of  oysters,  and  even  its  own  ;  an  ani- 
mal gaining  a  new  stomach  and  a  new  shell 
at  stated  intervals  !  furnished  with  the  instru- 
Bsnts  of  generation  double  in  both  6txeB  ;  and 


>  lo  the  water,  these  animals  are  able  to  run  nimbly 
apon  their  legs  or  small  claws ;  and,  if  alarmed,  they 
cnipring,  tail  fonmost,  to  a  surprising  distance  almost 
tt  swiftljr  as  a  bird  ran  fly. 


yet  with  an  apparent  incapacity  of  uniting ; 
without  red  blood  circulating  through  the  body, 
and  yet  apparently  vigorous  and  active  !  but, 
most  strange  of  all,  an  animal  endowed  with 
a  vital  principle  that  furnishes  out  such  limbs 
as  have  been  cut  away  ;  and  keeps  continually 
combating  it,  though  in  constant  repair  to  re- 
new its  engagements  !  These  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  where  nature 
sports  without  a  spectator ! 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  ani. 
mal  there  are  many  varieties,  with  some  dif- 
ferences  in  the  claws,  but  little  in  the  habits 
or  conformation.'  It  is  found  above  three 
feet  long ;  and  if  we  may  admit  the  shrimp 
and  the  prawn  into  the  class,  though  un- 
furnished with  claws,  it  is  seen  not  above 
an  inch .  These  all  live  in  the  water,  and  can 
bear  its  absence  for  but  a  few  hours.  The 
shell  is  black  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  but 
turns  red  by  boiling.  The  most  common  way 
of  taking  the  lobster  is  in  a  basket,  or  pot,  as 
the  fishermen  call  it,  made  of  wicker,  work,  in 
which  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  six  or  ten  fathom 
water.  The  lobsters  creep  into  this  for  the 
sake  of  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  get  out 
again.     The  river  cray.fish'  differs  lilUe  from 


'  The  Norway  ZioAftfer.— It  has  generally  eight  legi, 
besides  two  daspers,  with  six  unequal  feelen;  two  eyes, 
commonly  distant,  placed  on  fast  stakes,  and  moraUe; 
the  tail  is  articulated  and  unarmed.  The  body  is  long, 
with  the  thorax  aculeated  forwards ;  and  prismatic  aims, 
with  the  angles  spiny.  This  species  is  nearly  equal  in 
sise  to  the  common  lobster,  and  is  principally  (bund  in 
the  northern  ocean.     It  also  inhabits  Great  Britain. 

The  Pmsnid— Prawns  have  a  long  serrated  snout, 
bending  upwards ;  three  pair  of  very  long  flliform  feelers ; 
claws  small,  furnished  with  two  nngs;  smooth  thorax  ; 
five  joints  to  the  tail ;  middle  caudal  fin  subulated,  two 
outmost  flat  and  rounded.  It  b  frequent  in  soToral  shores 
among  loose  stones ;  sometimes  found  at  sea,  and  taken 
on  the  surface  over  thirty  fathoms  depth  of  water:  ciner- 
eous when  fresh,  and  of  a  fine  red  when  boiled. 

The  Siring.— Shrimps  possess  long  slender  feelers, 
and  between  them  twoprojectire  lamina;  the  claws  have 
a  single-hooked  movable  fang  ;  they  have  three  pair  of 
legs;  seven  joints  in  the  tail;  the  middle  caudaUfin 
subulated,  the  four  others  round  and  fringed  ;  a  spine  on 
the  exterior  side  of  each  of  the  outmost.  These  animals 
inhabit  the  shores  of  Britain  In  vast  quantities,  and  are 
the  most  delicious  of  the  genus. 

The  .S^V/a.— This  has  a  snoot  like  a  prawn,  but 
deeper  and  thinner;  the  feelera  longer  In  proportion  to 
the  bulk;  the  sub-caudal  fins  rather  larger.  This  ani- 
mal is,  at  full  growth,  not  above  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp. 
The  squilla  inhabits  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  is  sold  in 
London  under  the  name  of  the  white  shrimp,  as  it  as. 
sumes  that  colour  when  Itoiled. 

'  Cray  or  CrawJUh. — This  species  of  lobster  has  a 
projecting  snout,  slightly  serrated  on  the  sides ;  a  smooth 
thorax ;  the  back  smooth,  with  two  small  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  claws  large,  beset  with  small  tubercles ;  tho 
two  first  pair  of  legs  clawed,  the  two  next  subulated  | 
the  tail  consists  of  five  joints;  and  the  caudal  fins  are 
rounded.  The  flesh  of  the  craw-fish  is  cooling,  moisten* 
ingy  and  adapted  to  nourish  such  is  labour  under  cau 
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the  lobster,  but  that  the  one  will  live  only  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  other  will  thrive  only  in 
the  sea: 

The  crab  is  an  animal  found  equally  in  fresh 
and  salt  water;  as  well  upon  land  as  in  the 
ocean.     In  shape  it  differs  very  much  from 


the  lobster,  but  entirely  resembles  it  in  habits 
and  conformation.  The  tail  in  this  animal  is 
not  so  apparent  as  in  the  former,  being  that 
broad  flap  that  seems  to  cover  a  part  uf  the 
belly,  and  when  lifted  discovers  the  peas  or 
spawn,  situated  there  in  great  abundance.  It 
resembles  the  lobster  in  the  number  of  its 
claws,  which  are  two;  and  its  legs,  which  are 
eight,  four  on  either  side.  Like  the  lobster, 
it  is  a  bold  voracious  animal ;  and  such  an  en. 
mity  do  crabs  bear  each  other,  that  those  who 
carry  them  for  sale  to  market,  often  tie  their 
claws  with  strings  to  prevent  their  fighting 
and  maiming  themselves  by  the  way.  In 
short,  it  resembles  the  lobster  in  every  thing 
but  the  amazing  bulk  of  its  body  compared  to 
the  size  of  its  head,  and  the  length  of  its  in- 
testines, which  have  many  convolutions. 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land 
as  well  as  in  water,  the  peculiarity  of  its  situ- 
ation produces  a  difference  in  its  habitudes, 
which  it  is  proper  to  describe.     The  Land 


BvinnptioDS.  Though  they  are  T&riously  dressed,  yet  no 
parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their  claws  and  tails. 
Soups  are  frequently  made  of  them. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  these  fish  In  the  river 
Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia ;  but  the  people  find  them 
scarcely  eatable,  because  of  a  bitter  aromatic  flavour, 
very  disagreeable  in  food.  Craw>fish  also  abound  in  the 
river  Don,  in  Muscovy,  where  they  are  laid  in  heaps  to 
putrefy,  after  which  the  stones  called  crab's  eyes  are 
picked  out.  These  animals  are  Very  greedy  of  flesh, 
and  flock  in  great  numbers  about  carcases  thrown  In  the 
water  where  they  are,  and  never  leave  them  while  any 
remains:  they  also  feed  on  dead  frogs  when  they  come 
in  their  way.  In  Switzerland  there  are  some  craw-fish 
which  are  red  when  they  are  alive,  and  others  bluish. 
Some  kinds  of  them  also  will  never  become  red,  even  by 
boiling,  but  continue  blackish. 

Craw.fish  are  found  in  many  of  our  rivers  lodged  in 
holes  which  they  form  in  the  clayey  banks ;  and  their 
presence  is  generally  esteemed  an  evidence  of  the  good- 
ness  of  the  water.  They  are  frequently  taken  by  means 
of  sticks,  split  at  the  end,  with  a  bait  inserted  in  the 
cleft,  and  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  each  other.  These  sticks,  after  remaining  some 
time,  are  taken  up,  generally  with  an  animal  adhering  to 
each.  They  are  gently  drawn  out  of  the  mud,  and  a 
basket  Is  put  under  them,  to  receive  the  animals  which 
ilwayi  drop  ofl"  when  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Crab  is  found  in  some  of  the  warmer  region 
of  Europe,  and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the 
tropical  climates  in  Africa  and  America.' 
They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued  with 


•  Who  would  expect  an  animal  so  km  in  th«  sole  if 
creation  as  a  erabf  to  be  furnished  with  ten  er  twelve 
pair  of  jaws  to  its  mouth?  Yet  such  is  the  (art;  snrf 
all  these  variously  constructed  pieces  are  provided  vitk 
appropriate  muscles,  and  move  in  a  maimer  wbidi  cm 
scart^y  be  explained,  though  it  may  be  ▼ery  roAy 
comprehended  when  once  observed  in  living  nstit. 
But  after  all  the  complexity  of  the  jaws,  where  mwd 
an  inexperienced  person  look  for  their  teetti  ?  vmdj 
not  in  the  stomach  ?  Nevertheless,  waeh  Is  thdr  sln- 
Uoo;  and  these  are  not  mere  appMMteges,  tiiat  are  oU 
teeth  by  coorte^,  but  stout  regular  grinding  teeth,  viA 
a  light  brown  surface.  They  are  not  only  wMun  tht 
stomach,  but  fixed  to  a  cartilage  nearest  to  its  lotrcr  ex. 
tremity,  so  that  the  food,  unlike  that  of  other  creatans, 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  as  it  is  pasri^ 
Jrom  the  stomach,  instead  of  being  chewed  before  ii  is 
swallowed.  In  some  species  the  teeth  are  five  in  mm- 
her ;  but  throughout  this  class  of  animals  the  same  ge- 
neral principle  of  construction  may  be  observed.  Cnki 
and  their  kindred  have  no  brain,  becanse  they  are  ■« 
required  to  reason  upon  what  they  observe;  they  have  a 
nervous  system  excellently  suited  to  their  mode  of  U^ 
and  its  knots  or  ganglia  send  out  nerves  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  digestion,  motion,  &c.  The  senses  of  these 
beings  are  very  acute,  especially  their  sight,  hearag, 
and  gmell.  Most  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  cnk't 
eyeBf  or  have  seen  these  organs  In  the  animal  en  tbt 
end  of  two  little  pnyecting  knobs,  above  and  on  each  ^ 
of  the  mouth ;  few  of  them,  however,  have  aeen  the  cnfc'i 
ear;  yet  it  is  very  easily  found,  and  is  a  little  tria^gnbr 
bump  placed  near  the  base  of  the  feelers.  This  buap 
has  a  membrane  stretched  over  it,  and  oommooicsles 
with  a  small  cavity,  which  is  the  internal  ear.  The  «^ 
ffon  of  smell  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated  as  that  of  hesr- 
ing,  though  the  evidence  of  their  possessing  the  seoM  ts 
an  acute  degree  is  readily  attainable. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  genera  feed  on  anlml 
matter,  especially  after  decomposition  has  begun;  a  Isrgs 
number  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  deep  waters,  and 
approach  the  shoals  and  lands  only  during  the  spawning 
season.  Many  live  in  the  sea,  but  dally  pass  raaof 
hours  upon  the  rocky  shores  for  the  pleasure  of  basking 
in  the  sun ;  othen  live  in  marshy  or  moist  ground,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  water,  and  feed  priodfel- 
ly  on  vegetable  food,  especially  the  sugar  cane,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  destructive.  '  Others  again  reside 
habitually  on  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  visit  the  sea 
only  once  a-year,  for  the  purpose  of  depositii^  their  eg|S 
in  the  sand.  All  those  which  reside  in  burrows  made  fai 
moist  ground,  and  those  coming  daily  on  the  rocks  to 
bask  in  the  sun,  participate  in  about  an  equal  degree  in 
the  qualities  of  vigilance  and  swiftness.  Many  a  breath- 
less race  have  I  run  in  vain,  attempting  to  interrept 
them,  and  prevent  their  escaping  into  the  sea.  Many 
an  hour  of  cautious  and  solicitous  endeavour  to  steal 
upon  them  unobserved,  has  been  frustrated  by  thefar  long- 
sighted  watchfulness;  and  several  times,  when,  by  ex- 
treme care  and  cunning  approaches,  I  have  actually  snc- 
ceeded  in  getting  between  a  fine  specimen  and  the  tea, 
and  had  full  hope  of  driving  them  farther  inland,  have  aU 
my  anticipations  been  ruined  by  the  wonderful  swiftness 
of  their  flight,  or  the  surprising  fadUty  with  which  they 
would  dart  ofl*  in  the  very  opposite  direction,  at  the  veiy 
moment  I  ielt  almost  sure  of  my  prize. 

l*he  fleet-running  crab  {Ojfpoda  pugUator\  mentioned 
as  living  in  burrows  dug  in  a  moist  soil,  and  pwing 
chiefly  on  the  sugar  cane,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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mriiMis  properties;  some  being  healthful,  de- 
lieioiu,  and  noarishing  food  ;  others,  poisonous 
or  malignant  to  the  last  degree ;  some  are  not 
above  half  an  inch  broad,  others  are  found  a 


most  noxioos  pests  that  can  infest  a  plantation.  Their 
bufTDWs  «itaiid  to  a  great  depth,  and  run  in  various  di- 
rections; thef  are  also,  liice  those  of  our  fiddlers,  nearij 
fbU  of  muddy  water;  so  that,  when  these  marauders 
once  plump  into  their  dens,  thejr  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  beyond  pursuit.  They  are  so  numerous,  and 
they  multiply  in  such  numbers,  as  in  some  seasons  to 
destroy  a  brfs  proportion  of  a  sugar  crop,  and  some* 
times  their  ravages,  combined  with^those  of  the  rats  and 
ether  plonderers,  are  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  sea-side 
pianten.  I  was  shown,  by  the  superintendent  of  a  place 
thus  infested,  a  great  quantity  of  cane  utterly  killed  by 
tbeee  creatures,  wliich  cut  it  off  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
ia  order  to  suck  the  juice ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  dur- 
ing that  season,  the  crop  would  be  two-thirds  less  than 
iu  average,  solely  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  crabs  and 
rats,  which,  if  possible,  are  still  more  numerous.  It  was 
to  me  an  irresistible  source  of  amusement  to  observe  the 
air  of  spite  and  vexation  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
erabs;  the  nts  he  oould  shoot,  poison,  or  drive  off  for  a 
tioe  with  dogs.  But  the  crabs  would  not  eat  his  poi. 
ten  while  sugar  cane  was  growing  ;  the  dogs  cuuld  only 
chase  them  into  their  holes ;  and  if,  in  helpless  irritation, 
he  sometimes  fired  his  gun  at  a  cluster  of  them,  the  shot 
only  rittled  over  their  shells  like  hail  against  a  window. 
It  is  truly  desirable  that  some  summary  mode  of  lessen- 
ing their  number  could  be  devised,  and  it  is  probable  that 
tbh  will  be  best  effected  by  poison,  as  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  bait  sufficiently  attractive  to  ensnare  them. 
Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
eoontry,  mors  especially  towards  the  south.  About  Cape 
May,  our  friends  may  have  excellent  opportunities  of 
testing  the  truth  of  what  is  said  of  their  swiftness  and 
vigilanoe. 

The  kmd  craft,  which  Is  common  to  many  of  the  West 
India  islands,  is  more  generallv  known  as  the  Jamaiea 
crab,  because  it  has  been  most  mquentlv  described  from 
observation  in  that  island.  Wherever  found,  they  ha?e 
sll  the  habit  of  living,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  In 
the  highlands,  where  they  pass  the  daytime  concealed  in 
hntSy  cavities,  and  under  stones,  and  come  out  at  night 
Cor  their  food.  They  are  remarkable  for  collecting  in 
Tist  bodies,  and  marching  annually  to  the  sea-side.  In 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand ;  and  this  accom- 
plisbed,  they  return  to  their  former  abodes.  If  undisturbed. 
They  commence  their  march  in  the  night,  and  move  In 
the  most  direct  line  towards  the  destined  point  So  ob- 
ithastely  do  they  pursue  this  route,  that  they  will  not  turn 
out  of  it  ibr  any  obstacle  that  can  possibly  be  surmounted. 
During  the  daytime,  they  skulk  and  lie  hid  as  closely  as 
possible,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  tsiken 
for  the  use  of  the  table  by  whites  and  blacks,  as  on  their 
seanird  msrch  they  are  very  fat  and  of  fine  flavour.  On 
the  homeward  journey,  those  that  have  escaped  capture 
sie  weak,  exhausted,  and  unfit  for  use.  Before  dismiss- 
Ing  the  exMba^  I  must  mention  one  which  was  a  source 
of  nuch  soncjance  to  roe  at  first,  and  of  considerable  In- 
terest afterwards,  from  the  observation  of  ita  habits.  At 
thst  time  I  resided  In  a  house  rituated  about  two  bun- 
dred  yards  from  the  sea,  fronting  the  setting  sun,  having 
in  dear  weather  the  lofty  mountains  of  Porto  Rico  in 
Tieir,  distant  about  eighty  miles.  Like  most  of  the 
bouses  In  the  islsnd,  ours  had  seen  better  days,  as  was 
evident  from  various  breaks  in  the  floors,  angles  rotted 
off  the  doors,  sunken  sills,  and  other  Indications  of  de- 
ciy.  Our  sleepmg  room,  which  was  on  the  lower  floor, 
vas  especially  in  this  condition ;  but  as  the  weather  was 
delightfully  warm,  a  few  cracks  and  openings,  though 


foot  oyer;  some  are  of  a  dirty  brown,  and 
others  beautifully  mottled.  That  animal  called 
the  Violet  Grab  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  is 
the  most  noted,  both  for  its  shape,  the  deli- 

rather  lai^,  did  not  threaten  much  Inconvenience.  Our 
bed  was  provided  with  that  Indispenssble  aocompaniment. 
a  mosquito  bar  or  curtain,  to  which  wo  were  indebted 
for  escape  from  various  annoyances.  Scarcely  had  we 
extinguished  the  light,  and  composed  ourselves  to  rest, 
than  we  heard,  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  the  most 
startling  noises.  It  appeared  as  If  numerous  hard  and 
heavy  bodies  were  trailed  along  the  floor;  they  then 
sounded  as  If  climbing  up  the  chairs  and  other  furniture, 
and  irequently  something  like  a  large  stone  would  tum- 
ble down  from  such  elevations  with  a  loud  noise,  followed 
by  a  peculiar  chirping  noise.  What  an  effect  this  pro- 
duced upon  entirely  inexperienced  strangers,  may  well 
be  Imagined  by  those  who  have  been  suddenly  wsked  up 
in  the  dark,  by  some  unaccountable  noise  in  the  room. 
Finally,  these  invaders  began  to  ascend  the  bed  ;  but 
happily  the  musquito  bar  was  securely  tucked  under  the 
bed  all  around,  and  they  were  denied  access,  though  their 
efforts  and  tumbles  to  the  floor  produced  no  very  com- 
fortable reflections.  Towards  daylight  they  began  to  re* 
tire,  and  in  the  morning  no  trace  cl  sny  such  visitants 
could  be  perceived.  On  mentioning  our  troubles,  we 
were  told  that  this  nocturnal  disturber  was  only  Bernard 
the  Hermit,  called  generally  the  soldier  crab,  perhaps 
from  the  peculiar  habit  he  has  of  protecting  his  body  by 
thrusting  it  into  an  empty  shell,  which  he  afterwards 
carries  about,  until  he  outgrows  It,  when  it  Is  relin- 
quished for  a  larger.  Not  choosing  to  pass  another  night 
quite  so  nddly,  due  care  was  taken  to  exclude  Mon- 
sieur  Bernard,  whoso  knocfclngs  were  thenceforward 
confined  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  I  baited  a  large 
wire  rat-trap  with  some  com  meal,  and  placed  it  out- 
side of  the  back  door,  and  In  the  morning  found  It 
literally  half  filled  with  these  crabs,  from  the  largest 
sised  shell  that  could  enter  the  trap,  down  to  such  as 
were  not  larger  than  a  hickonr  nut.  Here  was  a  fine 
collection  made  at  once^  aflbraing  a  very  considerable 
variety  In  the  sise  and  age  of  the  specimens,  and  the 
different  shells  into  whldi  they  had  introduced  them- 
selves. 

The  toUUer,  or  hermit  crab,  when  withdrawn  from 
his  adopted  shell,  presents  about  the  head  and  claws  a 
considerable  family  resemblance  to  the  lobster.  The 
claws,  however,  are  very  short  and  broad,  and  the  body 
covered  with  hard  shell  only  in  that  part  which  Is  liable 
to  be  exposed  or  protruded.  The  posterior  or  abdominal 
part  of  the  body  Is  covered  only  by  a  tough  skin,  and 
tapers  towards  a  small  extremity,  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  hoolclike  apparatus,  enabling  it  to  hold  on  to  its  facti- 
tious dwelling.  Along  the  surface  of  its  abdomen,  as 
well  as  on  the  back,  there  are  small  projections,  appar- 
ently intended  for  the  same  purpose.  When  once  fairly 
in  possession  of  a  shell,  it  would  be  quite  a  difficult  matter 
to  pull  the  crab  out*  though  a  very  little  heat  applied  to 
the  shell  will  quickly  induce  him  to  leave  it.  The  shells 
they  select  are  taken  solely  with  reference  to  their  suit- 
ableness, and  hence  you  may  catch  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  same  species,  each  of  which  is  in  a  different 
species  or  genus  of  shell.  The  shells  commonly  used  by 
them,  when  of  larger  siae,  are  those  of  the  wbilk,  which 
are  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  islanden,  or 
the  smaller  conch  (strombus)  shells.  The  very  young 
hermit  crabs  are  found  In  almost  every  variety  of  small 
shell  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  amused  by  ladies  esgerly  engaged  in  msking 
collections  of  these  beautiful  little  shells,  and  not  dream- 
ing of  their  being  tenanted  by  a  living  animal,  suddenly 
startled,  on  displaying  their  acquisitions,  by  observing 
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cacy  of  its  (Lesh,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
manners. 

The  Violet  Crab  somewhat  resembles  two 
hands  cut  through  the  middle  and  joined 
together ;  for  each  side  looks  like  four  fingers, 
and  the  two  nippers  or  claws  resemble  the 
thumbs.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  shell  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  and 
bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore  part  of 
which  there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  barley,  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and 
as  hard  as  horn.  A  little  below  these  is  the 
mouth,  covered  with  a  sort  of  barbs,  under 
which  there  are  two  broad  sharp  teeth  as  white 
as  snow.  They  are  not  placed,  as  in  other 
animals,  crossways,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, not  much  unlike  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissars.  With  these  teeth  they  can  easily 
cut  leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is 
their  usual  food.  But  their  principal  instru- 
ment for  cutting  and  seizing  their  food  is  their 
nippers,  which  catch  such  a  hold,  that  the 
animal  loses  the  limb  sooner  than  its  grasp, 
and  is  often  seen  scampering  off,  having  left 
its  claw  still  holding  fast  upon  the  enemy. 
The  faithful  claw  seems  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  keeps  for  above  a  minute  fastened  upon 
the  finger  while  the  crab  is  making  off.  In 
fact,  it  loses  no  great  matter  by  leaving  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  for  they  soon  grow  again,  and  the 
animal  is  found  as  perfect  as  before.^ 


them  to  be  actively  endearouring  to  escape :  or  on  in- 
troduring  the  hand  into  the  reticule  to  produce  a  par- 
ticular fine  specimen,  to  receive  a  smart  pfnch  from  the 
claws  of  the  little  hermi^  The  aquatic  soldiers  may  be 
seen  towing  along  shells  of  most  disproportionate  sise  ; 
but  their  relatives,  who  travel  over  the  hills  bv  moon- 
light, know  that  all  unnecessary  encumbrance  of  weight 
should  be  avoided.  They  are  as  pugnacious  and  spiteful 
as  any  of  the  crustaceous  class ;  and  when  taken,  or  when 
they  fall  and  jar  themselves  considerably,  utter  a  chirp. 
Ing  noise,  which  is  evidently  an  angry  expression.  They 
are  ever  ready  to  bite  with  their  claws,  and  the  pinch  of 
tlie  larger  individuals  is  quite  painful.  It  is  said  that 
when  they  are  changing  their  shells  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining more  commodious  coverings,  they  frequently 
fight  for  possession,  which  may  be  true  where  two  that 
have  forsaken  their  old  shells  meet,  or  happen  to  make 
choice  of  the  same  vacant  one. — RamNe*  of  a  NatunUUtf 
by  John  D.  Godmnn,  M.  D,  United  State*. 

'  The  skeleton  of  the  crab  is  external.  Each  side  is 
provided  with  four  legs  and  a  hand.  The  latter  is  di- 
vided at  the  extremity  into  two  parts,  resembling  the 
notched  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pincers.  One  of  these  parts  is 
movable  and  the  other  is  not  The  feet  are  furnished 
with  bristles.  The  senses  of  the  crab  are  not  deficient 
In  acuteness.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  wanting,  though 
it  is  not  yet  known  where  that  organ  is  seated.  The 
powers  of  vision  are  lively,  and  are  the  result  of  a  com- 
plex structure,  while  the  organ  of  hearing,  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  antenns,  is  doubtless  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  its  necessities.  It  is  generally  difficult  to 
surprise  land.crabs  ;  their  acuteness  of  sight  or  hearing, 
or  perhaps  both,  being  soon  alarmed.  The  antennas  are 
the  organs  of  touch.  The  crab  has  no  tongue,  but  pos- 
sesses the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and 
not  very  delicate  in  its  choice.    The  mouth  is  furnished 


This,  however,  is  the  least  sarpridog  pul 
of  this  creature's  history ;  and  what  I  %m  going 
to  relate,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  ai 
confidently  confirmed  asany  other  circnmrtance 
in  natural  history,  it  might  well  stagger  our 
belief.     These  animals  live  not  only  in  a  kind 
of  orderly  society  in  their  retreats  in  the  noon- 
tains,  but  regularly  once  a  year  march  downlo 
the  sea^side  in  a  body  of  some  millkms  ata 
time.  As  they  multiply  in  great  nmnbers,  they 
choose  the  months  of  April  or  May  lobegn 
their  expedition ;  and  then  sally  oat  by  thoi. 
sands  from  the  stumps  of  hollow  treo,  inm 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the  Isia 
which  they  dig  for  themselves  under  the  nr. 
face  of  the  earth.     At  that  time  the  whole 
ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  advcntv- 
ers ;  there  is  no  setting  down  one's  foot  with- 
out treading  upon  them.'     The  sea  is  their 
place  of  destination,  and  to  that  they  diied 
their  march  with  rightlined  precision.    No 
geometrician  coald  send  them  to  their  destiMd 
station  by  a  shorter  course ;  they  neither  tva 
to  the  right  or  left,  whatever  obstacles  inter- 
vene ;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  boose,  diej 
will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep  the  on. 
broken  tenor  of  their  way.     But  thoogk  thii 
be  the  general  order  of  their  rout,  they  opoo 
other  occasions  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
face  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  be  intersected 
by  rivers,  thev  are  then  seen  to  wind  along 
the  course  of  the  stream.     The  procession  ie(i 
forward  from  the  mountains  with  the  regular- 
ity of  an  army,  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced commander.     They  are  oommonly 
divided  into  three  battalions;   of  which  the 
first  consists  of  the  strongest  and  boldest  males, 
that,  like  pioneers^  march  forward  to  clear  the 
route,  and  face  the  ^eatcst  dangers.     These 
are  often  obliged  to  nalt  for  want  of  rain,  and 
go  into  the  most  convenient  encampment  till 
the  weather  changes.     The  main  bodj  of  the 
army  is  composed  of  females,  which  neter 
leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  in  for 
some  time,  and  then  descend  in  regular  battalia, 
being  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad 
and  three  miles  deep,  and  so  close  that  they 
almost  cover  the  ground.     Three  or  four  days 
after  this  the  rear.gaard  follows ;  a  stra^ling 
undisciplined  tribe  consisting  of  males  and  fe- 
males, but  neither  so  robust  nor  so  noneroos 
as  the  former.     The  night  is  their  chief  time 
of  proceeding  ;  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do 
not  fail  to  profit  by  tlie  occasion;  and  the) 

with  eight  pieces  or  pairs  of  jaws ;  and  grinding  terth 
are  attached  to  a  cartilaginous  appendage  in  tiie  ttomiri^ 
where  the  process  of  mastication  is  compieted.  Heoee 
the  crab  is  said  to  be  a  ruminating  anImaL  The  liver 
is  very  large,  and  is  considered  by  epicures  as  a  ddicioas 
morsel.  The  Uood  is  either  oolouriess  or  lias  a  ttlgbt 
blue  tinge. 
•  Labat.     Voyage  aux  Isle  Francoises,  vol.  iL  p.  SSL 
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OGotiniie  to  more  forward  in  their  slow  uniform 
uumoer.  When  the  san  shines  and  is  hot 
tpOD  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  they  then 
make  a  uniyersai  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  When  they  are  terrified,  they 
march  back  in  a  confused  disorderly  manner, 
holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which  they 
•ometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin,  and  then 
leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the 
wduimL  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their** 
f nemies ;  for  they  often  clatter  their  nippers 
together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten  those  that 
come  to  disturb  them.  But  though  they  roust 
itrire  to  be  formidable  to  man,  they  are  much 
more  so  to  each  other ;  for  they  are  possessed 
of  one  most  unsocial  property,  which  is,  that 
if  any  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  tho 
rest  fall  upon  and  devowr  it  on  the  spot^  and 
then  pursue  their  journey. 

When  after  a  ratiguing  march,  and  escap- 
ing a  thousand  dangers,  (for  they  are  some- 
times  three  months  in  getting  to  the  shore,) 
thej  have  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  they 
prepare  to  cast  their  spawn.  Tho  peas  are  as 
jret  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as 
IS  osaal  in  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail ; 
lor  the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
iea*water  to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  crab  has  no  sooner  reached  the  shore, 
than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  lets  the  waves  wash  over  its  body  two  or 
three  timesL  This  seems  only  a  preparation 
for  bringing  their  spawn  to  maturity;  for 
without  further  delay  they  withdraw  to  seek 
a  lodging  upon  land ;  in  the  meantime  the 
^wn  grows  huger,  is  exuded  out  of  the 
Iwdy,  and  sticks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap 
or  more  properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  seen 
IS  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  exactly  resembling 
the  roes  of  berringsi  In  this  state  of  preg- 
nuKy,  they  once  more  seek  the  shore  for  the 
last  time,  and  shaking  off  their  spawn  into  the 
water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
At  this  time  whole  shoals  of  hungry  fish  are 
At  the  shore,  in  expectation  of  this  annual  sup^ 
ply ;  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  seems  black 
with  them  ;  and  a£>ut  two-thirds  of  the  erabs' 
cgg>  are  immediately  devoured  by  those  rapa- 
eioQs  invaders.  The  eggs  that  escape  are 
hatched  under  tho  sand ;  and.  soon  after  mil- 
"'^  at  a  time  of  these  little  crabs  are  seen 
spitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelluig  up  to 
u»e  moantaina. 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  so  active  to 
retom ;  they  have  become  so  feeble  and  lean, 
that  they  ean  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flesh 
at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  The  moat  of 
them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
llat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover, 
making  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover 
At  the  mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt,  so  that  no 


air  may  enter.  There  they  throw  ofi"  their 
old  shells,  which  they  leave  as  it  were  quite 
whole,  the  place  where  they  opened  on  the 
belly  being  unseen.  At  that  time  they  are 
quite  naked,  and  almost  without  motion  for 
six  days  together,  when  they  become  so  fat  as 
to  be  delicious  food.  They  have  then  under 
their  stomachs  four  large  white  stones,  which 
gradually  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  shell 
hardens,  and  when  they  come  to  perfection  are 
not  to  be  found.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the 
animal  is  seen  slowly  making  its  way  back ; 
and  all  this  is  most  commonly  performed  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks. 

This  animal,  when  possessed  of  its  retreats 
in  the  mountains,  is  impregnable ;  for  only 
subsisting  upon  vegetables,  it  seldom  ventures 
out ;  and  its  habitation  being  in  the  most  in- 
accessible places,  it  remains  for  a  great  part  of 
the  season  in  perfect  security.  It  is  only 
when  impelled  by  the  desire  of  bringing  forth 
its  young,  and  when  compelled  to  descend  into 
the  flat  country,  that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time 
the  natives  wait  for  its  descent  in  eager  expoo- 
tation,  and  destroy  thousands :  but  disregard- 
ing the  bodies,  they  only  seek  for  that  small 
spawn  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  stomach 
within  the  shell ;  of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumb.  They  are  much  more  valuable 
upon  their  return,  after  they  have  cast  their 
shell^;  for  beins  covered  with  a  skin  resem- 
bling soft  parchment,  almost  every  part  ex- 
cept their  stomach  may  be  eaten.  They  are 
taken  in  their  holes  by  feeling  for  them  in  the 
ground  with  an  instrument :  they  are  sought 
after  by  night,  when  on  their  iourney,  with 
flambeaux.  The  instant  the  animal  perceives 
itself  attacked,  it  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and 
with  its  claws  pinches  most  terribly  whatever 
it  happens  to  fasten  on.  But  the  dexterous 
crab-cateher  takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  nippers  cannot  touch 
him,  and  thus  he  throws  it  into  his  bag. 
Sometimes  also  they  are  caught  when  they 
take  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  holes,  in  rocks  by 
the  sea-side,  by  clapping  a  stick  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  which  prevents  their  getting  out ; 
and  then  soon  after  the  tide  coming,  enters  the 
hole,  and  the  animal  is  found,  upon  its  retir- 
ing, drovmed  in  its  retreat  ^ 


>  There  are  various  modes  of  taking  crabs— -some  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  others  on  a  larger  and  more  complex 
scale  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
monkeys  adopt  an  ingenious  expedient  for  catching  crabs. 
They  insert  their  tails  in  the  holes  where  the  crabs  take 
refuge,  and  the  crab  fastening  upon  it,  the  monkey  with- 
draws his  tail  with  a  jerk^  and  then  conveys  his  prey  on 
shore.  By  what  expedient  the  crab  is  induced  to  release 
its  hold  we  are  not  informed,  but  this  must  be  no  easy 
matter,  as  it  grasps  whatever  it  sei»s  in  its  claws  with 
remarkable  tenacity.  Several  species  of  birds,  which  oc- 
casionally live  on  shell-fish,  obtain  the  meat  out  of  the 
shell  by  dropping  the  shell  from  a  considerable  heigU  ; 
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These  crabi  are  of  considerable  mdvantaga 

1o  the  natives  ;  and  the  skirea  very  often  feed 
rntirely  iipoTi  them.  In  Janmicat  where  Ihey 
are  found  in  great  plenty,  they  are  considered 
vin  one  of  the  greatest  deilcacies  of  the  place. 
Yet  Btill,  the  eating  of  Ibeni  is  attended  with 
some  danger  ;  for  even  of  tliis  kind  mariy  are 
found  poisonous,  being  fed,  as  it  is  Ihougbt^ 
upon  the  man  oh  in  eel  apple  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  found  under  that  noxious  plant p  they 
are  always  rejected  with  caution*      It  is  thus 

tiid  lb*  monkeys  Sfo  prot«blj  not  less  ingetiiixtB  In  ttieir 
d^^vlc^ei.  Brii^ki;!!  (E|Iyi»  &ti  ititerefting  itccQutLt^  )tt  h1» 
Hi^iory  of  Nortk  CarttitTui  of  the  wrotiderful  ruiinmg  m^ 
ttir«ftt«il  by  llje  rac^i^ioa  lit  Ihftt  cowdry.  U  h  foud  of 
cribflt  tind,  tf  Keti  Iti  quusC  of  tliKm,  will  L&ke  its  station 
hy  a  lY^amiif  %iid  ti&ng  JU  tail  art^r  jnto  the  wiitei',  tvhSeh 
tbn  et%tis  iniiil^ke  fur  foo(J|  %nd  lay  hold  of  it ;  u  soori  &« 
Ihe  racoDii  kals  them  pinch,  bo  {:>u1Is  up  lilfl  Uii  vrfth  a 
■uddeii]«i'k,  &]id  U)tfy  gcnerdiy  f^biit  ibeir  hold  upon  being 
removed  from  tliO  witaF*  Tho  fii^oort  fnsUutly  miies 
Ihe  cribs  jri  bi9  tnouth^  remotes  tbem  to  s  dittinco  from 
the  vtMtvff  Mr\d  greedily  detotirs  his  prey.  He  is  xery 
CAreful  how  he  takes  tlicm  up,  *rKkh  hiJ  iil^-ays  do«A  ffoni 
btiliind,  holdbig  them  tniTisTfersely,  in  order  ts  prevint 
tliem  catchJjtg  bis  mouth  with  their  nippers.  TJie  chil- 
dren of  Tidier  men  im  often  employed  io  crab-catching, 
M  c'lrabs  are  found  on  a  rocky  beach  at  low  water^  hiddoit 
Ita  era  vices  and  under  Etoncs.  A  stick ,  with  a  hook  at 
the  etid  of  it,  if  inserted  lu  their  retrent,  and  Uia  crab, 
in^thntly  giitsping  it,  is  drawti  otit.  But  ouly  a  amalL 
number,  and  thote  not  of  Ihe  finest  »]ft^  are  taken  In  Ihb 
manner,  as  ike  largeit  and  slrt^ngcrat  t-nb^  bet&ktr  them*' 
I'elves  to  tbfl  tea  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  On  a  shore 
which  if  rugged,  and  aboanding  in  civitiei  which  atfond 
it  a  hiding  plu^e,  the  crab  is  tXm  taken  on  a  amtll  tcale 
by  inoiber  method*  At  the  spot  where  they  are  most 
Dumercus,  the  |lsherrti*n  places  a  bait  at  the  end  d  a 
fmall  cord,  at  Ihe  olht^r  end  of  which  *  stone  ts  tied. 
When  the  tide  ftowi  the  crab  seizes  the  b*it»  which  it 
drag*  to  same  bole,  ami  the  ftonep  which  it  dr*w«  after 
itf  cliKea  the  entrance.  As  a  t^Xenm  may  be  dragged  in 
the  water,  which  cannot  bs  mjoved  by  the  same  power 
ttttlKtd  in  Aless  acfraiitageoU9  manner,  the  titlmaJ  6nd9 
itself  a  priaoner.  The  Btone  mit:3t  be  large  enough  to 
c!o?e  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  io  which  the  pr»h  con- 
ceals itself,  and  noi  too  heavy  to  obstruct  its  movements. 
But  none  of  tlie!^  method!  an  sufUcient  to  provide  for 
aii  extensive  derr^ml. 

Crab- fishings  a»  generally  pursued  *}ija^  the  British 
roasts,  jt  condut^tcd  by  two  men  who  go  out  In  one  boftt, 
111  sddJLian  to  tUeir  boat  they  require  creelsi  cruivi*g,  or 
ci  atf-potSf  and  Hne^.  These  creels  (in  the  south  of  Eng- 
Und  gi^ne rally  termed  crtiupots)  are  made  of  dry  osier, 
and  resemble  basket-work.  They  are  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  wire  monse*tr«p,  hut  the  aperturo  in* 
itetd  of  being  en  the  side  is  at  the  tap.  Within  the 
cfeel  the  bait,  consisting  of  pleirei  of  thom-back  or  skatn, 
h  fastened  it  the  boLtom,  and  the  creel  Is  theu  dmpped 
In  ?:>ome  fivourahle  situatian,  three  stones  of  suAtcierit 
Wei  gilt  hdng  fjastened  In  the  inside  to  link  It.  The 
cre«|i  are  sometimes  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms^ 
tiio  Aihermen  being  guided  jn  tjiis  respect  by  the  state 
of  the  neither  or  the  riature  of  the  ground.  In  fine 
weather  t\wy  are  dropped  in  from  three  ti>  five  fathonss 
deep;  but  the  trab$  are  cLiiefly  te  be  found  where  tiie 
bottom  h  rocky-  A  line  is  fa<:tened  to  the  creel^  And  tX 
Ihe  upper  end  of  the  line  i  cork  it  atLAched  which  Aoats 
«n  the  surface.  By  tliii  means  the  place  where  the  creel 
l3  sunk  ts  known  ta  the  fishermen ^  who  usually  itt  from 
forty  (o  hfty  cr^^els  at  one  time.     The  bait  ii  srapended 


with  almoftl  tU  tho  prod  action  ■  of  Lho«e  luinr* 
iouj  climates  ;  however  tempting  Ihey  uiiylje 
to  the  appetite,  they  but  too  often  are  founi! 
destructive  ;and  scarce  a  deticftcy  ainotigtlifm 
that  does  not  carry  ita  own  &lioy. 

The  dt?scent  of  theae  creatures  for  sucb  im- 
portant purposes,  deserves  oar  admiration ;  but 
there  is  an  animal  of  the  lobster  kind  that 
annually  descends  from  liA  moontains  in  lilte 
manner,  and  for  purpoies  still  more  imp&Ttanl 
and  varions,  I  tB  descent  is  not  only  ta  pitAuce 


about  th«  middle  of  tlie  creel,  %iid  etn  eaiily  he  ipfti  %j 
the  crmbi,  which,  eiitering  at  th»  ai^rturv,  finrf,  liln  i 
moMse  in  a  wire-trap,  that  escape  i«  itnpqstible.  Jkt 
dl^ulty  of  egn«  Is  iiicrDH«dby  the  entr^nee  being  otd- 
heiul.  Loliflterv,  pnwii%  and  shrimps  are  freqyeet^jfwaid 
captured  in  the  tame  creel  with  c-rftb*.  When  ti*  (Isfc- 
ermen  have  sunk  the  whole  of  tlielr  ereeK  thflj  Irtu 
itill  some  time  left  to  proceed  faritier  out  to  »e»  far  oUier 
fiih  before  it  i*  necessary  to  if  is  it  tbem.  Cribdyog  » 
therefore  a  valuihle  idditlon  to  their  means  of  livellisind, 
for  it  dew  not  prediide  the  pursuit  of  ether  (iih  >t  ll»« 
same  teason.  The  demand  for  this  spedes  of  sbtfU-fiJi 
ii  U!ii tally  good,  and  in  the  nearest  large  towrn  oti  minv 
parts  of  tJie  r^aat  it  is  often  fully  equal  to  the  iM}j|iif 
Thither  the  fiaherman's  wife  or  lome  of  his  famM|  mf 
eonrey  tbe  qu&ntily  taken ;  and,  if  the  market  be  ainadjf 
ahundintly  prorided.they  can  by  means  of  the  well-i)as*!Si 
d though  already  caught,  be  kept  bark  Jer  a  ttme  wi* 
til  prices  rise  ifain.  These  are  at)  advantages  pereJitr 
to  11)19  fiifaery*  When  a  few  hours  ijave  eli|i»(lt  il»* 
fishermen  vi*it  their  creels^  ene  of  them  rciwEiJi  wsd 
the  other  keeping  a  look.uut  fur  tiie  floats,  and  Uit»| 
out  of  the  credfl  whatever  liai  been  captured.  Tliert 
may  perhapi  be  &  dozen  different  ewnerf  ef  bo*ti  thm 
engaged,  and  It  ii  therefore  necessary  Io  hare  nemm 
to  «omo  meaeis  by  widch  thej  may  eaeli  secure  the  fmiU 
of  their  individual  Indintry  witliout  the  ri^k  ef  dupjl*. 
This  is  arcomplifihed  by  distinguishing  th«ir  reipertiif 
ftoit^  by  some  peculiar  mark — by  a  notrh  in  the  il^k— 
a  mark  in  the  i hape  of  a  diamond  cut  on  tbe  top^-it 
angle  cut  tt^\  £(C.  £^c.  The  necessity  of  mutual  ptvUt^ 
tion  p&hitj  out  to  them  the  ralue  of  cumbinitieti  md 
union,  and  the  maiks  adopted  by  the  iithertnifti  tu  Alt- 
tingnish  tlieir  floats  are  conit^queutly  the  reiulL  of  timt 
common  understanding  amongst  them  ;  or  otIierwUr, «( 
an  inui  net  lire  regard  to  the  means  by  which  not  only  «tii> 
but  all  are  enabled  to  purtue  their  calling  in  cnnJi^^* 
and  st^cnrity, 

Crmbt  are  brought  to  market  boUi  in  a  boTIed  and  In 
a  rmw  <^tate.  U  the  market  he  distant  th^y  ir«  plicfd  m 
a  vrelUhnXi  which  is  at  lac  bed  to  the  oiutddfl  ef  tbs  R<V 
ing-v<^ssel,  and  in  Ihic  manner  they  are  breught  to  Bi^'- 
lingsgate  from  parts  so  distant  as  Norway.  Thi^  mb 
h  so  teiilciaus  ef  lifs  that  it  does  not  lose  its  Tital  p««irit 
until  two  or  three  days  alter  leaving  its  ii&ttve  alejuritt 
May,  June  J  and  July  are  the  menlh*  in  wbit^h  I*  '* 
geneoUly  out  of  seasoti ;  but  even  in  these  mojitlu  wshj 
miy  he  obtained  which  are  In  a  perfectly  geed  itit'  ^^ 
tlte  tftble.  The  male  is  of  greater  value  tiiaii  tbet^oul'i 
and  h&$  larger  claws.  The  sexes  are  disting«(ib«d  « 
the  cock  and  the  hen.  Before  boiling,  a  good  ffib  U 
known  by  the  roughneai  of  its  shell,  particularly  on  ^ 
claws.  When  boiled,  the  mode  of  asreitaining  itspie*' 
nesi  is  by  holding  the  ckws  tigbi  and  j^hjikttig  the^fi 
which  will  rattle,  or  sei^m  aa  if  water  were  m  llw  We*! 
if  it  be  not  in  perfection*  The  lime  they  aJ«  mwI'T 
boiled  is  from  a  quarter  nf  an  honr  to  a  coy  pie  of  iWJJ 
in  sea- water,  or  in  water  in  which  salt  has  been  imwn^ 
Sometimes  they  are  put  into  c«Td  water,  which  ii  lA**' 
wards  hcit^l  to  the  boiling  poi»U 
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an  o&pring,  but  to  pro?ide  iUelf  a  covering;  not 
only  to  secure  a  family,  but  to  fumisfa  a  house. 
The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Soldier  Grab,  which 
hat  some  similitude  to  the  lobster,  if  divested  of 
its  shelL  It  is  usually  about  four  inches  long, 
bas  no  shell  behind,  but  is  covered  down  to 
the  tail  with  a  rough  skin,  terminating  in  a 
point  It  is,  however,  armed  with  strong 
hard  nippers  before,  like  the  lobster ;  and  one 
of  them  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and 
pinches  most  powerfully.  It  is,  as  I  said, 
without  a  shell  to  any  part  except  its  nippers; 
bat  what  nature  has  denied  this  animal,  it 
takes  care  to  supply  by  art ;  and  taking  pos- 
aessimi  of  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other  ani. 
mal,  it  resides  in  it,  till,  by  growing  too  large 
for  its  habitation,  it  is  under  a  necessity  of 
change.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie  West  India 
islands ;  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  seen  every 
year  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
lea^shore,  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  to  provide 
itself  with  a  new  shelL  This  is  a  most  bust- 
ling time  with  it,  having  so  many  things  to 
do ;  and  in  fact,  very  busy  it  appears.  It  is 
viery  probable  that  its  first  care  is  to  provide 
for  its  ofispring,  before  it  attends  to  its  own 
wants ;  and  it  is  thought,  from  the  number  of 
little  shells  which  it  is  seen  examining,  that 
it  deposits  its  spawn  in  them,  which  thus  is 
placed  in  perfect  security  till  the  time  of  ex- 
clusion. 

However  this  be,  the  soldier  is  in  the  end 
by  no  means  unmindful  of  itself.  It  is  still 
seen  in  its  old  shell,  which  it  appears  to  have 
considerably  outgrown ;  for  a  part  of  the  naked 
body  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which  the 
habitation  is  too  small  to  hide.  A  shell,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  bod  V ;  and  yet  not  so  lajn^o  as  to  be  un^ 
manageable  and  unwieldy.  To  answer  both 
these  ends  it  is  no  easy  matter,  nor  the  attain, 
ment  of  a  slight  inquiry.  The  little  soldier 
is  seen  busily  parading  the  shore  along  that 
line  of  pebbles  and  shells  that  is  formed  by 
the  extremest  wave ;  still,  however,  dragging 
its  old  incommodious  habitation  at  its  tail,  un- 
willing  to  part  with  one  shell,  even  though  a 
troahlMome  appendage^  till  it  can  find  another 
more  convenient.  It  is  seen  stopping  at  one 
shell,  taming  it,  and  passing  it  .by,  going  on 
to  another,  contemplating  that  for  a  while,  and 
then  slipping  its  tail  from  its  old  habitation, 
to  try  on  the  new.  This  also  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient ;  and  it  quickly  returns  to  its  old 
shell  again.  In  tiiis  manner  it  frequently 
changes,  till  at  last  it  finds  one  light,  roomy, 
and  commodious ;  to  this  it  adheres,  though 
the  shell  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  hide  the 
body  of  the  animal,  claws  and  all.*  Yet  it  is 
oot  only  till  after  many  trials,  but  many  combats 
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also,  that  the  soldier  is  thus  compiotely  equip- 
ped ;  for  there  is  often  a  contest  between  two 
of  them  for  some  welUlooking  favourite  shell 
for  which  they  are  rivals.  They  both  endea« 
vour  to  take  possession ;  they  strike  with  their 
claws,  they  bite  each  other,  till  the  weakest 
is  obliged  to  yield,  by  giving  up  the  object  of 
dispute.  It  is  then  that  the  victor  immediately 
takes  possession,  and  parades  it  in  his  new 
conquest  three  or  four  times  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  strand  before  his  envious 
antagonist 

When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  sends  forth 
a  feeble  cry  endeavouring  to  seize  the  enemy 
with  its  nippers;  which  if  it  fastens  upon,  it 
will  sooner  die  than  quit  the  grasp.  The 
wound  b  very  painful,  and  not  easily  cured. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  it  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  its  flesh,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  return 
to  its  old  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  safety. 
There  it  continues  till  the  necessity  of  chang. 
ing  once  more,  and  the  desire  of  producing 
an  ofispring  expose  it  to  fresh  danger^  the 
year  ensuing. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THB  TORTOISE  AND  ITS  KINDS 

HAvme  described  the  lobster  and  the  crab 
as  animals  in  some  measure  approaching  tu 
the  insect  tribes,  it  will  appear  like  injustice 
to  place  the  Tortoise  among  the  number,  that 
from  its  strength,  its  docility,  and  the  warm 
red  blood  that  is  circulating  in  its  veins,  de. 
serves  to  be  ranked  even  above  the  fishes. 
But  as  this  animal  is  covered,  like  the  lobster, 
with  a  shell ;  as  it  is  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
and  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  egg  with- 
out hatching ;  we  must  be  content  to  degrade 
it  among  animals  that  in  every  respect  it  in- 
finitely surpasses. 

Tortoises  are  usually  divided  into  those  that 
live  upon  land,  and  those  that  subsist  in  the 
water ;  and  use  bas  made  a  distinction  even  in 
the  name  ;  the  one  being  called  Tortoises,  the 
other  Turtles.  However,  Seba  has  proved 
that  all  tortoises  are  amphibious  ;  that  the  land 
tortoise  will  live  in  the  water,  and  that  th^ 
sea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon  land.  A  land  tor- 
toise was  brought  to  him  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  kept 
for  half  a  year  in  his  house,  where  it  lived 
very  well  contented  in  both  elements.  When 
in  the  water,  it  remained  with  its  head  above 
the  surface  ;  when  placed  in  the  sun,  it  seemed 
delighted  with  its  beams,  and  continued  im- 
movable while  it  felt  their  warmth.  The 
difierence,  therefore,  in  these  animals,  arises 
2a 
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rather  from  their  habits  than  their  conforma* 
tlon;  and,  upon  examination,  there  will  be 
less  variety  found  between  them  than  between 
birds  that  live  upon  land,  and  those  that  swim 
upon  the  water. 

Yet,  though  nature  seems  to  have  made 
but  few  distinctions  among  these  animals,  as 
to  their  conformation,  yet,  in  their  habits,  they 
are  very  dissimilar  ;  as  iheae  result  from  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  their  food,  and  the  different 
sorts  of  enemies  they  have  to  avoid  or  encoun- 
ter. I  will  therefore  exhibit  their  figure  and 
conformation  under  one  common  description, 
by  which  their  slight  differences  will  be  more 
obvious ;  and  then  I  will  give  a  separate  his- 
tory of  the  manners  of  each,  as  naturalists  and 
travellers  have  taught  us. 

All  tortoises,  in  their  external  form,  pretty 
much  resemble  each  other ;  their  outward 
covering  being  composed  of  two  great  shells, 
the  one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touch, 
ing  at  the  edges :  however,  when  we  come  to 
look  closer  we  shall  find  that  the  upper  shell 
is  composed  of  no  less  than  thirteen  pieces, 
which  are  laid  flat  upon  the  ribs,  like  the  tiles 
of  a  house,  by  which  the  shell  is  kept  arched 
and  supported.  The  shells  both  above  and 
below  that,  which  seem,  to  an  inattentive  ob- 
server, to  make  each  but  one  piece,  are  bound 
together  at  the  edges  by  very  strong  and  hard 
ligaments,  yet  with  some  small  share  of  mo- 
tion.  There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge  of 
this  vaulted  body  ;  one  for  a  very  small  bead, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  to  peep  through  ;  the  other 
at  the  opposite  edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail. 
These  shells  the  animal  is  never  disengaged 
from ;  and  they  serve  for  its  defence  against 
every  creature  but  man.* 

The  tortoise  has  but  a  small  head,  with  no 
teeth  ;  having  only  two  bony  ridges  in  the 
place,   serrated    and    hard.      These  serve   to 


gather  and  grind  its  food;  and  such  is  the 
amazing  strength  of  the  jaws,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  them  where  they  once  have 
fastened.  Even  when  the  head  is  cutoff,  the 
jaws  still  keep  their  hold  ;  and  the  muscles  in 
death,  preserve  a  tenacious  rigidity.  Indeed, 
the  animal  is  possessed  of  equal  strength  in 


^  There  are  yarious  species  of  land  tortoise,  such  as 
the  Indian  tortoise — the  Radiated  tortoise — the  Tabular 
tortoise — the  Geometrical  tortoise— the  Starred  tortoise 

—the  Leopard  tortoise — the  Kinyxis  tortoise,  &c. and 

the    Emys    tortoise,    which  latter  term  is  employed  to 
designate  the  species  that  iiv«  habitually  in  fre«h  water. 


all  other  parts  of  its  body :  the  legs,  thoogi 
short,  are  inconceivably  strong ;  and  toqnd  u 
the  tortoise  may  appear,  it  has  been  known 
to  carry  five  men  standing  upon  its  back,  with 
apparent  ease  and  unconcern.  Its  maimer  of 
going  forward  is  by  moving  its  legs  one  aftcf 
the  other  ;  and  the  claws  with  which  the  toes 
are  furnished,  sink  into  the  ground  like  the 
nails  of  an  iron-shod  wheel,  and  thus  tasiit 
its  progression. 

WiUi  respect  to  its  internal  parts,  not  to 
enter  into  minute  anatomical  disquisitions,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  tiie 
blood  circulates  in  this  animal  as  in  some 
cartilaginous  fishes,  and  something  in  the 
manner  of  a  child  in  the  womb.  The  great- 
est  quantity  of  the  blood  passes  directly  fran 
the  vena  cava  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  which  communicates  with  the  riglit 
ventricle  by  an  opening  ;  while  the  aoricks 
only  receive  what  the  ventricles  seem  incap- 
able of  admitting.  Thus  the  blood  is  driven 
by  a  very  short  passage  through  the  c:ircsli- 
tion ;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  lend  only 
occasional  assistance.  From  this  oontonns. 
tion,  the  animal  can  subsist  for  some  time, 
without  using  the  lungs,  or  breathing;  tl 
least  the  lungs  are  not  so  necessary  an  instru- 
ment for  driving  on  the  circulation  as  with  oi. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  this  animal, 
whether  found  to  live  by  land  or  water. 
With  regard  to  the  differences  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  land-tortoise,  from  its  habits  of 
making  use  of  its  feet  in  walking,  is  much 
more  nimble  upon  land  than  the  sea-turtk: 
the  land>tortoise,  if  thrown  upon  its  back,  by 
rocking  and  balancing  its  body,  like  a  child 
rocking  in  a  cradle,  at  last  turns  itself  upon 
its  face  again  ;  but  the  turtle,  when  once 
turned,  continues  without  being  able  to  more 
from  the  spot  In  comparing  the  feet  alao  of 
these  animals,  the  nails  upon  the  toes  of  one 
that  has  long  been  used  to  scratch  for  subsis- 
tence upon  land,  are  blunt  and  worn  ;  while 
those  that  have  only  been  employed  in  swim- 
ming, are  sharp  and  long,  and  have  more  the 
similitude  of  fins.  The  brain  of  the  land- 
tortoise  is  but  small ;  and  yet  it  b  three  dmes 
as  large  as  that  of  the  turtle. — There  is  a  differ, 
ence  also  in  the  shape  of  their  eegs,  and  in  the 
passage  by  which  they  are  excluded  ;  for,  in 
the  land- tortoise,  the  passage  is  so  narrov, 
that  the  egf;  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the 
aperture,  and  though  round  when  in  the  body, 
yet  becomes  much  more  oblong  than  those  of 
fowls  upon  being  excluded;  otherwise  thej 
would  never  be  able  to  pass  through  the  bonj 
canal  by  which  they  are  protruded ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  passage  is  wider  in  the  turtle, 
and  therefore  its  eggs  are  round.  These  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions ;  but  that  which 
is  most  known  is  their  size ;  the  land-tortoif 
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often  not  exceeding  three  feet  long,  by  two 
feet  broad;  the  sea-turtle  being  soinetimea 
from  five  to  seven  feet  long.  The  size,  hOw- 
ever,  is  bat  a  fallacious  distinction:  since 
land-tortoisesy  in  some  parts  of  India,  grow 
tD  a  yerj  great  magnitude  ;  though  probably 
not,  as  the  ancients  affirm,  big  enough  for  a 
single  shell  to  senre  for  the  covering  of  a 
boose. 

Bat  if  the  diflferent  kinds  of  tortoises  are 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  figure, 
they  are  very  obviously  distinguishable  by 
(heir  methods  of  living.  The  land-tortoise 
lives  in  holes  dug  in  the  mountains,  or  near 
marshy  lakes ;  the  sea-turtle  in  cavities  of 
rocks,  and  extensive  pastures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  tortoise  makes  use  of  its  feet  to 
walk  with,  and  burrow  in  the  ground ;  the 
tortle  chiefly  uses  its  feet  in  swimming  or 
creeping  at  the  bottom. 

The  land-tortoise  is  generally  found, as  was 
observed  above,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  long, 
from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the 
.tail;  and  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
across  the  back.  It  has  a  small  head,  some- 
ifhat  resembling  that  of  a  serpent;  an  eye 
withoat  the  upper  lid ;  the  under  eye*lid  serv- 
ing to  cover  and  keep  that  organ  in  safety. 
It  has  a  strong  scaly  tail,  like  the  lizard.  Its 
bead  the  animal  can  put  out  and  hide  at  plea- 
sure, mider  the  great  penthouse  of  its  shell ; 
there  it  can  remain  secure  from  all  attacks; 
there,  defended  on  every  side,  it  can  fatigue 
the  patience  of  the  most  formidable  animal  of 
the  forest,  that  makes  use  only  of  natural 
strength  to  destroy  it  As  the  tortoise  lives 
wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never  seeks 
the  eooonnter ;  yet,  if  any  of  the  smaller  ani- 
nals  attempt  to  invade  its  ropose,  they  are 
sure  to  suffer.  The  tortoise,  impregnably 
defended,  is  furnished  with  such  a  strength  of 
jaw,  that,  though  armed  only  with  bony 
pistes  instead  of  teeth,  wherever  it  fastens  it 
infallibly  keeps  its  hold,  until  it  has  taken  out 
thepicce. 

Though  peaceable  in  itself,  it  is  formed  for 
war  in  another  respect,  for  it  seems  almost 
^ndaed  with  immortality.  Nothing  can  kill 
it;  the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members,  is 
hot  a  slight  injury:  it  will  live,  though 
deprived  of  the  brain ;  it  will  live,  though 
of  its  bead.  Redi  informs  us,  that  in  making 
^'^"ot  experiments  upon  vital  motion,  he,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November,  took 
%  land-tortoise,  made  a  large  opening  in  its 
sknU,  and  drew  out  all  the  brain,  washed  the 
cavi^,  go  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  part 
remainmg,  and  then  leaving  the  hole  open, 
*^  the  animal  at  liberty.  Notwithstanding 
fhis,  the  tortoise  marohed  away  without  seem, 
jng  to  have  received  the  smallest  injury;  only 
it  shut  the  eyes,  and  never  opened  tnem  after. 


wards.  Soon  after  the  hole  in  the  skull  was 
seen  to  close  ;  and  in  three  days,  there  was  a 
complete  skin  covering  the  wound.  In  this 
manner  the  animal  lived  without  a  brain,  for 
six  months ;  walking  about  unconcernedly, 
and  moving  its  limbs  as  before.  But  the 
Italian  philosopher,  not  satisfied  with  this  ex. 
pcriment,  carried  it  still  farther;  for  he  cut 
off  the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  twenty-three 
days  after  its  separation  from  the  body.  The 
head  also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws,  like  a 
pair  of  castanets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Nor  aro  these  animals  less  long-lived  than 
difficult  in  destroying.  Tortoises  are  com- 
monly  known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old  ;  and 
there  was  one  kept  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was 
remembered  above  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
was  at  last  killed  by  the  severity  of  a  frost, 
from  which  it  had  not  sufficiently  defended 
itself  in  its  winter  retreat,  which  was  a  heap 
of  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.* 

1  *'  Prom  a  document  belonging  to  the  archives  of  tlio 
cithedral,  call«d  the  Bishop's  Bam,  it  Is  well  ascer* 
tained  that  the  tortoise  at  Peterborough  must  have  been 
about  220  years  old.  Bishop  Marsh's  predecessor  In  the 
see  of  Peterborough  had  remembered  It  above  sixty  years, 
and  could  recognise  no  Tisible  change.  He  was  the 
seventh  bishop  who  had  worn  the  mitre  during  its  sq}oum 
there.  If  I  mistake  not,  its  sustenance  and  abode  were 
provided  for  in  this  document  Its  shell  was  perforated, 
in  order  to  attach  it  to  a  tree,  &c.,  to  limit  its  ravages 
among  the  strawberry  borders.  The  animal  had  its 
antipathies  and  predilections.  It  would  eat  endive, 
green  peas,  and  even  the  leek  ;  while  it  positively  re- 
jected asparagus,  parsely,  and  spinage.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  its  favourite  pabulum  were  the  flowers 
of  the  dandelion,  of  which  it  would  devour  twenty  at  a 
meal ;  and  lettuce,  of  the  latter  a  good  sised  one  at  a 
time  ;  but  if  placed  between  lettuce  and  the  flowers  of 
the  dandelion,  it  would  forsake  the  former  for  the  latter. 
It  was  also  partial  to  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  which  it  sucked 
greedily.  About  the  latter  end  of  June,  (discerning  the 
times  and  the  seasons,)  it  looked  out  for  fruit,  when  its 
former  choice  was  forsaken.  It  ate  currants,  raspberries, 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  the  riper,  the 
better,  but  would  not  taste  cherries.  Of  fruits,  however, 
the  strawberry  and  gooseberry  were  the  most  esteemed  : 
it  made  great  havoc  among  the  strawberry  borders,  and 
would  take  a  pint  of  gooseberries  at  intervals.  The 
gardener  told  me  it  knew  him  well,  the  hand  that  gener> 
ally  fed  it,  and  would  watch  him  attentively  at  the  goose- 
berry bush,  where  it  was  sure  to  take  its  station  while 
he  plucked  the  fruit.  I  could  not  get  it  to  take  the  root 
of  the  dandelion,  ner  indeed  any  root  I  oflered  it,  as  that 
of  the  carrot,  turnip,  &e.  All  animal  food  was  discarded, 
nor  vrould  it  take  any  liquid;  at  least  neither  milk  nor 
water ;  and  when  a  leaf  was  moist,  it  would  shake  it  to 
expel  the  adhering  wet  This  animal  moved  with  ap- 
parent ease,  though  pressed  by  a  weight  of  eighteen 
stones  ;  iUelf  weighed  13^  lbs.  In  doudy  weather  it 
would  scoop  out  a  cavity,  generally  in  a  southern  expo- 
sure, where  it  reposed,  torpid  and  inactive,  until  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun  roused  it  from  its  slumber. 
When  in  this  sUte  Uie  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  head 
and  neck  a  little  contracted,  though  not  drawn  within 
the  shell.  Its  sense  of  smelling  was  so  acute,  that  It 
was  nxoed  fivm  iU  lethal^  if  any  person  approached. 
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The  Uiiial  fuud  of  the  knd  tortoise  leemt 
not  so  nourishing  ms  to  supply  thif  extMOrdin* 
nrjf  principle  of  vitality.  It  Uvea  upoo  vcge- 
tahlei  ill  its  retreats  in  the  monntJuna  or  the 
pkin  ;  and  H^ldom  makes  its  prey  of  snails  or 
wonifcs^  but  when  other  food  iJ  not  found  in 
grateful  plenty.  It  is  Ibnd  also  of  fruits  ;  and 
when  the  forest  affords  them^  is  generally 
found  not  far  from  wljere  they  grow.  As  it 
can  move  but  slowly,  it  is  not  very  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  its  food ;  so  that  it  usuaily  fills 
itself  with  whatever  offers.  Those  that  are 
kept  in  a  domestic  state  will  eat  any  thing; 
leaves^  frails,  corn,  bran,  or  grass. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  brain,  and  the 
alo^vnesi  of  its  motion,  it  obviously  appears  to 
be  a  torpid  heavy  animal,  requiring  rest  and 
sleep  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  retires  to  some  cavern 
to  ileep  for  the  winter,  I  already  observed 
that  its  blood  circulated  through  the  heart  by 
a  short  passage  ;  and  that  it  did  not,  as  anato- 
mists express  it*  go  th  rough  the  great  circula!  »m, 
Wilh  us,  and  quadrupeds /the  blood  goes  from 
the  veins  to  tlie  heart;  and  from  the  heart  it  is 
sent  to  he  spread  over  the  lungs;  from  the 
lungs  it  returns  to  the  heart  again ;  and  from 
ihence  it  goes  to  the  arteries  to  be  distrihtited 
through  the  whole  body.  But  its  pussage  in 
the  tortoise  is  much  shorter;  for,  from  the 
veitis  it  goes  to  the  heart ;  then  leaving  the 
lungs  entirely  out  of  its  course,  it  takes  a  short 
cut^  if  I  may  so  say*  into  the  beginning  of  the 
arteries,  which  send  it  round  the  animal  frame. 
Prom  hence  we  see  the  lungs  are  left  out  of 
the  circulation  ;  and,  consequently,  the  animal 
b  capable  of  continuing  to  live  without  conti- 
nuing to  breathe.  In  this  it  resembles  the  bat^ 
the  serpent,  the  mole,  and  the  lizard  ;  like 
them  it  takes  up  its  dark  residence  for  the 
winter  ;  and,  at  that  time,  when  its  food  is  no 
longer  in  plenty,  it  happily  becomefl  insensible 
to  the  want*  Nor  is  it  unmindful  to  prepare 
its  retreat,  and  make  if  as  convenient  as  pos» 
sible  ;  it  is  sometimes  buried  two  or  three  ftfet 
in  the  ground,  with  its  hole  f unwished  with 
mossp  grass,  and  other  substances,  as  well  to 

evtiij  fct  ^  distaiica  uf  twdve  feut,  ^iMiit  ttie  beifiiLnliig 
of  0(?tol)«f,  ar  lattar  *ri>d  «f  September,  it  begun  to  Im* 
mum  itse\ff  bud  hi^d  kr  tbst  purpose  for  mviy  yf^mii 
«c  Ice  led  i  pftriicuUr  tnglfl  of  the  garden  ;  It  ^iitertid  in 
iu  {nellucd  |)Iai>6,  i:}t€t.viiiii^g  thi^  ^^fM^  ^'^  ^^^'^  mAtinrr  of 
the  uiuIa  i  the  duptli  to  which  it  pe)ii;l7ftliid  yari^'d  «IUi 
lliB  cbaratetor  i>S  iho  ^iip]**^!!!!^  i^esiOiT,  being  from  cue 
lu  two  feet,  according  «j  llm  winter  wis  mi  id  or  »verc. 
It  may  be  idded,  that  for  tieu-lj-  i  moiitli  pricr  to  Uiis 
Mtitiy  ml*  Ua  dturmitoiy,  il  refused  all  Busleaifiiic*  wliat- 
r«T«*.  The  an i mil  e merged  ».(iout  tha  eml  f<f  April,  aitd 
^  rttnwneil  for  «t  l«*st  «  rortnJghi  before  U  vnntiired  on 
taking  any  speclei  of  food.  Its  akin  vtes  not  percept i til y 
ci^ld  :  iU  rB^plrmtlon,  entirely  etjeirtci]  tbrcugh  ihn  noa^ 
irlli,  Wit  languid.  I  ?|siU'd  the  animaJ,  for  the  last 
tints,  oil  the  9th  Junci  1813*  during  a  thunder  Elorm  ; 
it  then  lay  under  the  she  iter  of  a  <^auli(luwer,  and  ip. 
pareutJy  Uirpld/' — Mmrra^'t  EMperimuniat  Retfurckei. 


keep  the  retreat  warm,  M  to  serve  for  food,  \n 
case  it  should  premature  if  awake  Iroin  iii 
state  of  Btupefaclion,  But  it  nio*t  rK>t  be 
supposed,  that,  while  it  is  thus  st  rest,  it  to- 
tally discontinues  to  breathe ;  on  the  oontnr^, 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  if  put  into  n  close  tcj- 
sel,  without  air,  w411  soon  he  stifleii  i  \\im^h 
not  so  readily  as  in  a  state  of  vigour  ind  ftcti- 
viiy. 

From  this  dormant  slate  the  brtoiM  u 
awakened  by  the  genial  return  of  spring  i  and  a 
l!iought  not  to  be  much  wasted  by  its  long  con- 
finement. To  a  nimals  that  live  a  hundred  mJ 
fifty  years,  a  sleep  of  six  months  is  but  ts  iht 
nap  of  a  night.  AH  the  actions  of  these  long* 
lived  creatures  seen*  formed  upon  a  scile  tn- 
swcring  the  length  of  their  existence ;  thetr 
slumbers  are  for  a  season ;  their  mottotis  vt 
slow,  and  require  time  in  every  action ;  tfw 
the  act  of  procreation ,  which  among  other  ifli- 
mals  is  performed  in  a  very  few  minutei,  is 
with  them  the  business  of  days,  Abmil  • 
month  after  their  enlargement  from  i  teipid 
state,  I  bey  prepare  to  transmit  their  po«terily; 
and  both  continue  jnined  for  near  a  month  to» 
gethen  The  eggs  of  the  female  are  conlaiufi] 
in  the  ovary,  above  the  bladder,  which  b  n 
tremely  large  ;  and  these  are,  before  iheif  ci- 
elusion,  round  and  naked »  with  some  ipffUof 
redx  after  they  are  laid,  however,  they  aissm* 
another  form^  being  smaller  and  longer  ma 
those  of  a  hen.  This  alteration  in  the  hgutt 
of  the  eggs  most  probably  proceeds  from  ttir 
narrowness  of  the  bony  passage  through  wM 
they  urc  excluded.  Swammeidam,  wha  tm-^ 
pared  the  size  of  the  eggs  taken  oat  of  ihii 
animal's  body  with  the  diameter  of  the  p»g< 
through  which  they  were  es eluded^  was  vf 
opinion  that  the  bones  therotelvef  iepaitt«l 
from  each  other,  and  closed  again  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  more  probable  to  sapfw^- 
that  the  eggs,  and  not  the  bones,  alter  tkir 
fnrni.  Certain  it  b,  that  <hey  are  roand  in 
the  body,  and  that  they  are  oval  upon  bfing 
protruded. 

The  egga  of  all  the  tortoise  kindjiketb* 
of  birds,  are  fumisbed  with  a  yolk  and  a  whit^; 
but  the  shell  is  diflTerent,  being  somewhstlike 
those  soft  eggs  that  hens  exclude  befbi*  ll^^'^ 
lime  ;  however,  ibis  shell  is  much  ihickerind 
stronger,  and  is  a  longer  lime  in  CAJtning  ^ 
maturity  in  the  woink  The  land-tortoite  m* 
but  a  few  in  number*  if  compared  to  the  «^- 
torile,  who  deposits  from  a  hundred  and  nm 
to  two  hundred  in  a  season.  *  ^ 

The  amount  of  the  land-torloiie*5  e^gS J 
bftve  not  been  able  to  learn;'  but*  froni  tftf 
scarceness  of  the  animal,  I  am  apt  to  llaifl*  M 


thev  cannot  be  nwmenjiis.     When  it  preps'**  i 


»  Ltnd  tort  of  SCI  are  iupposeil  to  ia)  five  «**3<  f^P* 
but  on  lliia  [lotiii  we  tiara  an  very  pocttiva  JMikf^^^^^ 
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to  laj,  the  female  scratches  a  slight  depression 
in  the  earth ,  generally  in  a  warm  situation, 
where  the  beams  of  the  sun  have  tlieir  full  ef- 
feet :  there  depositing  her  eggs,  and  covering 
them  with  grass  and  leaves,  she  forsakes  them, 
to  he  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  season.  The 
young  tortoises  are  generally  excluded  in  about 
twenty^ix  days ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther  assists,  or  its  coldness  retards  incubation, 
sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  two  or  three  days.  The  little  animals  no 
sooner  leave  the  egg  than  they  seek  for  their 
provision,  entirely  self-taught;  and  their  shell, 
with  which  they  are  covered  from  the  begin, 
niiig,  expands  and  grows  larger  with  age.  As 
it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  pieces,  they  are 
all  capable  of  extension  at  their  sutures,  and 
the  shell  admits  of  increase  in  eveiy  direction. 
It  is  otherwise  with  those  animals,  like  the 
lobster,  whose  shell  is  composed  all  of  one 
piece,  that  admits  of  no  increase ;  which,  when 
tlie  tenant  is  too  big  for  the  habitation,  must 
barst  the  shell,  and  get  another.  But  the  co- 
vcring  of  the  tortoise  grows  larger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  internal  parts  expand;  in  some 
measure  resembling  the  growth  of  the  human 
tkull,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bones, 
increasing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  brain.  All  tortoises,  therefore,  as  they 
never  change  their  shell,  must  have  it  formed 
io  pieces ;  and  though  in  some  that  have  been 
described  by  painters  or  historians,  these  marks 
bave  not  been  attended  to,  yet  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  general  to  the  whole 
tribe. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  these  animals 
Into  gardens,  as  they  are  thought  to  destroy 
insects  and  snails  in  great  abundance.  We 
are  even  told  that  in  hot  countries,  they  are 
uimitted  into  a  domestic  state,  as  they  are 
great  destroyers  of  bugs.  How  so  large  and 
bcavy  an  animal  is  capable  of  being  expert  at 
sach  petty  prey  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  I 
l»ve  seen  several  of  them  about  gentlemen's 
booses,  that,  in  general,  appear  torpid,  harm- 
lMs,and  even  fond  of  employment  Children 
bave  sometimes  got  upon  the  back  of  a  tor- 
toise; and  such  was  the  creature's  strength, 
tbat  it  never  seemed  overloaded,  but  moved 
oiF  with  its  burden  to  where  it  expected  to  be 
M,  hat  would  carry  them  no  further.  In 
^nter  they  regularly  find  out  a  place  to  sleep 
"i;  but  in  those  warm  countries  in  which  the 
tortoise  is  found  larger,  and  in  greater  plenty 
Iban  in  Europe,  they  live,  without  retiring, 
the  whole  year  round. 

The  Sea  Tortoise,  or  Turtle,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  generally  found  larger  than  the  for, 
"rfw.  This  element  is  possessed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  increasing  the  magnitude  of  those  ani- 
^\  which  are  common  to  the  land  and  the 
**»«.    The  sea  pike  is  larger  than  that  of 


fresh  water ;  the  sea  bear  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  mountains ;  and  the  sea  turtle  exceeds 
the  land  tortoise  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
is  of  different  magnitudes,  according  to  its 
different  kinds ;  some  turtles  being  not  above 
fifty  pounds  weight,  and  some  above  eight 
hundred. 

The  Cfreat  MediUrranean  Turtle  (or  Coria- 
ceous Turtle)  '  is  the  largest  of  the  turtle  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  1 1  is  found  from 


f^ 


five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  nine 
hundred  pounds  weight  But,  unluckily,  its 
utility  bears  no  proportion  to  its  size;  as  it  is 
unfit  (or  food,  and  sometimes  poisons  those  who 
eat  it  The  shell  also,  which  is  a  tough  strong 
integument,  resembling  a  hide,  is  unfit  for  all 
serviceable  purposes.  One  of  these  aninitals 
was  taken  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  in  nets  that  were  not  designed  for 
so  large  a  capture.  This  turtle,  which  was  of 
enormous  strength,  by  its  own  struggles  in- 
volved itself  in  the  nets  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  incapable  of  doing  mischief:  yet,  even 
thus  shackled,  it  appeared  terrible  to  the  fish, 
ermen,  who  were  at  first  for  flying  ;  but  find- 
ing it  impotent,  they  gathered  courage  to  drag 
it  on  shore,  where  it  made  a  most  horrible 
bellowing  ;  and  when  they  began  to  knock  it 
on  the  head  with  their  gafi's,  it  was  to  be  heard 
at  half  a  mile's  distance.  They  were  still  far- 
ther intimidated  by  its  nauseous  and  pestilen- 
tial breath,  which  so  powerfully  affected  them, 
that  they  were  near  fainting.  This  animal 
wanted  but  four  inches  of  being  ei^ht  feet 
long,  and  was  above  two  feet  over :  its  shell 
more  resembled  leather  than  the  shell  of  a  tor. 
toise ;  and,  unlike  all  other  animals  of  this 
kind,  it  was  furnished  with  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
one  rank  behind  another,  like  those  of  a  shark: 
its  feet  also,  different  from  the  rest  of  this 
kind,  wanted  claws ;  and  the  tail  was  quite 
disengaged  from  the  shell,  and  fifteen  inches 
long,  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadruped 
than  a  tortoise.  This  animal  was  then  un- 
known upon  the  coasts  of  France,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  in  some  India  ship  that  might  be 
wrecked  upon  her  return.  Since  that,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  of  these  animals  have  been 


^  A  ho  called  the  leathery    Turtle ^  from   its  tougb 
leathery  covering. 
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taken  upon  the  coasts ;  two  in  particular  upon 
those  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1756,  the  largest 
of  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds; 
and  one  upon  the  isle  of  Rhe,  but  two  years 
before,  that  weighed  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  One,  most  probably  of  this  kind 
also,  was  caught  about  thirty  years  ago  near 
Scarborough,  and  a  good  deal  of  company  was 
invited  to  feast  upon  it :  a  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests,  told  the  company  that 
it  was  a  Mediterranean  turtle,  and  not  whole- 
some; but  a  person,  who  was  willing  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ate  of  it : 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and 
purging ;  but  his  constitution  overpowered  the 
malignity  of  the  poison. 

These  are  a  formidable  and  useless  kind,  if 
compared  to  the  turtle  caught  in  the  South 
seas  and  the  Indian  ocean.  These  are  of 
different  kinds ;  not  only  unlike  each  other  in 
form,  but  furnishing  man  with  very  different 
advantages.  They  are  usually  distinguished 
by  sailors  into  four  kinds;  the  Trunk  Turtle, 
the  Loggerhead,  the  HawksbilU  and  the  Green 
Turtle. 

The  Trunk  Turtle  is  commonly  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  its  back  higher  and  rounder. 
The  flesh  of  this  is  rank,  and  not  very  whole- 
some. 

The  Loggerhead  is  so  called  from  the  large- 
ness of  its  head,  which  is  much  bigger  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  other  kinds.'     The 

J  The  Jjoggerhead  TWffc.— The  Loggerhead  turtle  (/*#- 
tudoeareUa)  has  some  resemblance  to  the  green  tuitle; 
iiut  the  head  is  larger,  the  shell  broader,  and  the  colours 
more  intense.    There  are  also  two  more  pieces  in  the 


back  plate,  and  the  fore  legs  are  longer  and  the  hind  legs 
sliorter  in  proportion.  It  is  much  more  active  than  the 
green  turtle,  and  ranges  over  a  much  greater  extent  in 
latitude.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, not  merely  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  on  those 
of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  flesh  is  tough  and  harsh,  though 
eaten  by  the  poor.  The  shell  too,  is  thin,  dull,  and  of 
little  value,  though  the  Italian  workmen  sometimes  use 
it  in  veneering.  The  principal  value  of  the  animal  is 
for  its  oil,  which  is  abundant,  considerably  superior  to 
whale-oil,  and  some  suppose  it  would  answer  well  for 
the  dressing  of  leather,  for  which  cod-oil,  made  from  the 
liver,  is  chiefly  used  in  this  country.  The  eggs  of  the 
loggerhead  are  more  palatable  than  the  flesh. 

The  loggerhead  is  as  formidable  and  fierce  as  the  green 
turtle  is  gentle  and  inoffensive.  Its  jaws  are  very  hard 
and  strong,  and  they  come  together  with  much  force. 
They  are,  however,  well  adapted  to  its  food,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  which  is  shelled  animals,  and  it  can  easily 
break  the  hardest  shell.  It  can  also  strike  and  scratch 
with  its  long  fore  legs,  which  have  strong  claws  project- 
big  beyond  the  webs  of  the  toes.     It  will  snap  at  a  stick 


flesh  of.  this  also  is  very- rank,  and  not  eaten 
but  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Hawksbill  Turtle  (or  Imbricated  Tor- 
tie)  is  the  least  of  the  four,  and  has  a  k)ng  and 
small  mouth,  somewhat  resembling  the  bill  of 
a  hawk.'     The  flesh  of  this  also  is  very  indif. 


or  any  other  object  with  which  it  is  threatened ;  and  iu 
hold  is  so  firm  that  it  will  break  a  thick  stick,  or  kend  i 
rod  of  iron.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  te  ^ 
its  hold  after  once  it  has  been  taken ;  and  it  is  coaiwaif 
said  that  the  "  loggerhead"  continues  to  bite  aiier  it  bi 
been  separated  from  the  body.  The  hold  which,  in  tbt 
case  it  retains,  is  not  the  stiflhees  of  death,  for  the  kd 
of  any  tortoise  lives  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  est 
ofT. 

These  animals  are  formidable  in  size,  too;  far  it  Ih 
been  said  that  some  weighing  1500  or  1600  pounds  htfe 
been  met  with.  They  also  swim  with  more  npidHy 
than  the  green  turtle,  being  much  more  fre^ent^  net 
with  **  on  the  high  seas."  When  young,  they  have  is 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  green  turtle  as  to  lead  to  i 
suttplcion  that  the  specimens  met  with  on  thevesten 
coast  of  France,  and  described  as  green  turtle,  were  ia 
fact  loggerheads;  because  green  turtle  have  not  haea 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  bavt  i 
much  more  tropical  character  than  the  coast  of  Fmrn. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  green  turtle  described  as  htw% 
found  lar  out  at  sea,  were  in  truth  the  species  now  ■ado' 
consideration.  As  a  gracing  animal,  the  green  tattle  is 
not  likely  to  go  often  or  far  to  places  where  it  can  fiad 
no  bottom,  while  the  loggerhead,  a  devourer  of  flesh,  cm 
range  the  ocean  at  its  pleasure.  In  Europe  tliis  tintM 
is  not  often  found  to  the  north  of  the  Meditcrruiean ;  and 
in  America  it  is  seldom  found  to  the  north  of  Florida. 
As  it  has  not  the  same  charms  for  the  palate  of  the  epi- 
cure, its  habits,  though  it  has  been  much  lengvr  kns»a, 
have  not  been  so  much  studied  as  those  of  the  other. 

«  The  HatPkebiU  Turtle.  ^  The  HawksbiU  ttuDe 
{Teetudo  hnbricaia)  gets  its  scientific  nane  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  plates,  which  overlap  each  other  lika 
the  tiles  on  a  roof ;  and  it  gets  its  common  English  naac 
from  the  partial  resemblance  of  its  mouth,  seen  in  profilt, 
to  the  bill  of  a  hawk.  Its  head,  neck,  and  legs  are  toeger 
in  proportion  to  their  thickness  than  those  of  the  ether 
turtles ;  it  is  more  active,  swimming  with  greater  veto- 
city,  and  righting  itself  when  turned.  Its  eggs  are  eat- 
able, but  its  flesh  is  not  good,  and  the  chief  vahie  of  It 
to  man  are  the  plates  on  its  back,  which  are  the  tnie 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  and  have  been  highly  esteemed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  There  are  thirteen  plates  in  the 
central  part,  surrounded  by  twenty-fivo  smaller  eaes. 
The  large  central  pUtes  are  the  finest  shell  ;  and  they 
are  often  of  considerable  thickness.  The  plates  of  shell 
do  not  form  the  entire  case  of  the  animal.  The  inner  or 
supporting  part  is  bony,  and  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  skeleton.  The  true  skin  is  between  the  bony  sob- 
stance  and  the  plates  of  shell.  The  plates  are  a  pro- 
duction of  that  skin,  and  in  the  living  state  they  are 
covered  by  an  epidermis,  or  scftHskin.  The  conmoa 
way  of  obtaining  the  plates  is  to  heat  the  entire  back> 
piece  of  the  animal,  by  fire  applied  under  the  hollow  on 
the  inside.  By  that  means  the  gelatine  of  the  skin  b 
dissolved,  the  skin  itself  swells,  and  the  plates  are  tteStj 
detached  entire.  A  turtle  of  aliout  SOO  pounds  weight 
will  produce  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  shell  ;  bat  in 
the  common  way  of  obtaining  the  shell,  the  animal, 
which  is  otherwise  useless  in  the  arts,  is  sacrificed.  Ib 
the  eastern  isles,  where  the  hawksbill  turtle  is  vety 
abundant,  the  Malays,  who  procure  large  quantitiss  of 
shell  for  the  Chinese,  pursue  a  diA*erent  method.  They 
catch  the  turtle  alive,  and  retain  it  while  they  detach 
the  central  plates,  so  dexterously  as  not  to  lacerate  the 
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feient  eating;  but  the  shell  serves  for  the 
BKMt  ralaable  purposes.  This  is  the  animal 
that  supplies  the  tortoise-shell,  of  which  such 
a  variety  of  beautiful  trinkets  are  made.  The 
lobstance  of  which  the  shells  of  other  turtle 
are  composed  is  thin  and  porous  ;  but  that  of 
the  hawksbill  is  firm,  and  when  polished,  is 
beautifully  marbled.  They  generally  carry 
about  three  pounds ;  but  the  largest  of  all,  six 
pounds.  The  shell  consists,  as  in  all  the  kind, 
of  thirteen  leaves  or  plates,  of  which  eight  are 
flat,  and  five  hollow.  They  are  raised  and 
taken  off  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  made 
under  the  shell  after  the  flesh  is  taken  out 
As  soon  as  the  heat  affects  the  leaves,  they 
itart  from  the  ribs,  and  are  easily  raised  with 
tie  point  of  a  knife.  By  being  scraped  and 
polished  on  both  sides,  they  become  beauti- 
fully  transparent,  or  are  easily  cast  into  what 
form  the  workman  thinks  proper,  by  making 
them  soft  and  pliant  in  warm  water,  and  then 
screwing  them  in  a  mould,  like  a  medal: 
however,  the  shell  is  most  beautiful  before 
it  undergoes  this  last  operation. 

But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoise  kind, 
the  Green  Turtle'  is  the  most  noted  and  the 

ikin.  The  aninial  is  nid  not  to  show  much  uneasiness 
daring  the  operation,  and  when  that  is  performed  It  is 
Ktorned  into  the  sea,  where,  after  a  time,  the  plates  are 
Hid  to  be  reproduced.  That  is  by  no  means  iinlilcely, 
M  Um  reproduction  of  parts  is  not  uncommon  among 
reptiles,  any  more  than  among  some  of  the  Crustacea, 
vbicb  hire  at  least  some  analogy  with  the  reptiles. 

The  bawksbili,  or  abell  turtle,  is  much  more  widely 
rflfiiBcd  than  the  green  turtle.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
tiM  tropical  seas  ;  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  shal- 
km  near  Belese,  the  chief  settlement  in  the  mahogany 
Montry  of  Honduras.  It  is  indeed  general  in  the 
dribbesB  sea ;  and  is  found  browsing  on  its  fsTourite 
lei  weed,  wherever  that  aboimds  in  latitudes  sufficiently 
*vm«  It  is  aL«o  plentiiul  on  the  shores  of  tropical 
Airica,  on  those  of  New  Holland,  and  in  the  Indian 
«ttu.  Tofloise-sheli  is  thus  so  abundant,  that  though 
^  has  been  a  ^Tourite  article  of  luxury  from  very  early 
tfoM,  the  supply  is  stiU  undiminished. 

'  Th§  Onem  Turtle.^The  Green  turtle,  of  which  we 
bar  ao  much  as  a  luxury  at  the  Ubles  of  the  rich,  is  a 
"Wife  of  the  seas  in  the  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
vorld;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  rarity  or  a 


dunty  there,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  the  flesh  of  it  is  sold 
cbesper  than  thai  of  any  land  animaU  The  tropical 
■bores  of  America,  both  on  the  AtlanUc  and  the  PaciAc 
^.  the  tropical  shores  of  Africa,  and  those  of  New 
Holland,  are  the  laTourite  haunts  of  the  turtle.  These 
tninais  prefer  lonely  places,  and  thus  they  are  much 
sum  plentiiid  on  deeert  shores  and  about  litUe  barren 
Jdsnds,  than  they  are  on  thoee  of  fertile  countries.  The 
Kttle  iales  called  the  Alligator  isles,  in  the  West  Indian 


most  valuable.  The  delicacy  of  its  fleshy  and  its 
nutritive  qualities,  together  with  the  property 
of  being  easily  dieested,  were,  for  above  a 
century,  known  only  to  our  seamen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  where  they  were  taken. 
It  was  not  till  by  slow  degrees  the  distinction 
came  to  be  made  between  such  as  were  malig- 
nant and  such  as  were  wholesome.  The  con- 
troversies and  contradictions  of  our  old  travel- 
lers were  numerous  upon  this  head :  some  as- 
serting, that  the  turtle  was  delicious  food  ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  actual  poison.  Dampier, 
that  rough  seaman,  who  has  added  more  to 
natural  hbtory  than  half  of  the  philosophers 
that  went  before  him,  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  informed  us  of  their  distinctions;  and 
that,  while  the  rest  might  be  valuable  for 
other  purposes,  the  ereen  turtle  alone  was 
chiefly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  He 
never  imagined,  however,  that  this  animal 
would  make  its  way  to  the  luxurious  tables  of 
Europe ;  for  he  seems  chieflv  to  recommend 
it  as  salted  up  for  ship's  provision,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

At  present  the  turtle  is  very  well  known 
among  us,  and  is  become  the  favourite  food  of 
those  that  are  desirous  of  eating  a  great  deal 
without  the  danger  of  surfeiting.     This  is  a 


sea ;  the  barren  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Gallipagos  in  the 
Pacific;  the  island  of  Ascension,  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  New  Holland,  which  are  gener- 
ally spealiing,  dreary  and  barren,  abound  more  with  them 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  green  turtle 
attains  an  enormous  size  artd  weight ;  some  individuals 
measuring  six  or  seven  f«et  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  three  or  four  feet 
broad,  and  weighing  as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  more  common  weight,  however,  is  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds. 

The  instinct  which  leads  the  female  turtle  to  the  shore 
to  lay  her  eggs,  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
the  prey  of  man.  She  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  loose 
sand,  and  abandons  them  at  once  to  the  chance,  which 
approaches  almost  to  a  certainty  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  they  will  be  batched  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays.  She  dig%  by  means  of  her  fore-feet,  one  or 
mure  holes  about  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep*  in  which 
she  usually  deposits  more  than  a  hundred  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  round,  and  are  two  or  tliree  inches  in  diameter: 
they  are  covered  with  a  membrane  something  like  wet 
parchment.  The  female  generally  lavs  three  times  in 
each  year,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  They  almost  always  go  ashore  in  the  night 
time.  A  loose  sand  being  essential  to  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs,  the  turtles  frequent  only  particular  shores; 
but  these  are  often  several  hundrvd  miles  from  their 
feeding  places.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  less  than 
a  month  after  they  are  laid;  and  in  about  eight  or 
ten  days  the  young  reptiles  crawl  to  the  water.  Few 
however,  reach  their  native  element,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  produced.  They  become  the  prey  of  sea- 
fowl  and  various  quadrupeds  of  prey.  The  tiger  is  au 
especial  enemy  to  the  tortoise;  but  man  is  sUli  mere 
actively  engaged  in  their  destruction.  The  collection  of 
tortoise  eggs  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  tl.e 
occupations  of  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco.  Humboldt 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 
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property  the  flesh  of  the  turtle  seems  peculiarly 
possessed  of ;  and  by  the  importation  of  it  alive 
among  us,  gluttony  is  freed  from  one  of  its 
greatest  restraints.  The  flesh  of  the  turtle  is 
become  a  branch  of  commerce ;  and  therefore 
ships  are  provided  with  conveniences  for  sup- 
plying them  with  water  and  provision,  to  bring 
them  over  in  health  from  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  islands.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  effected  ;  for  though  they  are  very  vi- 
vacious, and  scarcely  require  any  provision 
upon  the  voyage,  yet,  by  the  working  of  the 
ship,  and  their  beating  against  tlie  sides  of  the 
boat  that  contains  them,  they  become  battered 
and  lean;  so  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the 
highest  perfection,  instead  of  bringing  the  tur- 
tle to  the  epicure  he  ought  to  be  transported 
to  the  turtle. 

This  animal  is  called  the  green  turtle,  from 
the  colour  of  its  shell,  which  is  rather  greener 
than  that  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  about  two  hundred  weight ;  though 
some  are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above 
fifty.  Dampicr  tells  us  of  one  that  was  seen 
at  Port- Royal,  in  Jamaica,  that  was  six  feet 
broad  across  the  back  ;  he  does  not  tell  us  its 
other  dimensions ;  but  says  that  the  son  of 
Captain  Roach,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old, 
sailed  in  the  shell,  as  in  a  boat,  from  the  shore 
to  his  father's  ship,  which  was  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  land.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  size  of  some  turtles  the  ancients  apeak  of. 
^lian  assures  us,  that  the  houses  in  the  island 
of  Taprobane  are  usually  covered  with  a  sin. 
gle  shelL  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  a 
people  neighbouring  on  Ethiopia,  called  the 
TttrUe-eaterSf  coasted  along  the  shore  in  boats 
made  of  the  upper  shell  of  this  animal;  and 
that  in  war,  when  they  had  eaten  the  flesh, 
the  covering  served  them  as  a  tent.  In  this 
account,  Pliny,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cients,  agree ;  and  as  they  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  truth,  we  are  not 
lightly  to  contradict  their  testimony. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  not  seen  of 
such  amazing  dimensions.  We  are  told  by 
Laet,  that  on  the  isle  of  Cuba  they  erow  to 
such  a  size,  as  that  ^ye  men  can  stand  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them  together ;  and  what  is 
more  surprising  still,  that  the  animal  does  not 
seem  overloaded,  but  will  go  off  with  them 
upon  its  back,  with  a  slow  steady  motion,  to- 
wards the  sea. 

They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  island  of  Ascension  ;  where  for  several 
years,  they  were  taken  to  be  salted  to  feed  the 
slaves,  or  for  a  supply  of  ship's  provision. 
Their  value  at  present  seems  to  be  better 
known. 

This  animal  seldom  comes  from  tlie  sea  but 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  now  and  then  to  sport 
ia  fresh  water.     Its  chief  food  is  a  submarine 


plant,  that  covers  the  bottom  of  aeveial  ptfti 
of  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.  There  the 
turtles  are  seen,  when  the  weather  is  iair, 
feeding  in  great  numbers,  like  flocks  of  iheep 
several  fathoms  deep,  upon  the  verdant  carpet 
below.  At  other  times  they  go  to  the  raootb 
of  rivers ;  and  they  seem  to  find  gratificaiioD 
in  fresh  water.  After  some  time  thus  em- 
ployed, they  seek  their  former  stations :  and 
when  done  feeding,  they  generally  float  wiib 
their  heads  above  water,  unless  they  vt 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hunters  or  biidiol 
prey,  in  which  case  they  suddenly  plunge  to 
the  bottom.  They  often  seek  their  prorisioB 
among  the  rocks,  feeding  upon  moss  and  sea- 
weed ;  and  it  is  probable  will  not  disdain  Is 
prey  upon  insects  and  other  small  animals,  u 
they  are  very  fond  of  flesh  when  taken  and 
fed  for  the  table. 

At  the  time  of  breeding,  they  are  seen  to 
forsake  their  former  haunts  and  their  food,  and 
to  take  sometimes  a  voyage  of  nine  hundred 
miles  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  some  favooiite 
shore.  The  coasts  they  always  resort  to  opoo 
these  occasions  are  those  that  are  low,  flat,  sod 
sandy:  for,  being  heavy  animals,  they  cannot 
climb  a  bold  shore ;  nor  is  any  bed  so  pnper 
as  sand  to  lay  their  eggs  on.  They  couple  io 
March,  and  continue  united  till  May;  dori^ 
a  great  part  uf  which  they  are  seen  locked  to- 
gether, and  almost  incapable  of  separatioo. 
The  female  seems  passive  and  reluctant ;  but 
the  male  grasps  her  with  his  claws  in  such  • 
manner,  that  nothing  can  induce  him  to  qaii 
his  hold.  It  would  seem  that  the  grasps  as  in 
frogs,  is,  in  some  measure,  convulsive,  aad 
that  the  animal  is  unable  to  relax  its  eflbrts 

When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  die 
female  is  seen  towards  the  settinj;  of  the  son  ' 
drawing  near' this  shore,  and  looking  eamestlT 
about  her,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered 
When  she  perceives  any  person  on  shore,  8li« 
seeks  for  another  place  i  but  if  otherwise,  sbc 
lands  when  it  is  dark,  and  goes  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  sand  where  she  designs  to  lay. 
Having  marked  the  spot,  she  goes  back 
without  laying,  for  that  night,  to  the  ocean 
again  ;  but  the  next  nieht  returns  to  deposit  s 
part  of  her  burden.  She  begins  by  working 
and  digging  in  the  sand  with  her  fore-fec( 
till  she  has  made  a  round  hole,  a  foot  broad,  ani 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  just  at  the  place  a  little 
above  where  the  water  reaches  highest  This 
done,  she  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a  tine, 
each  as  big  as  a  hen's  eg^,  and  as  round  as  t 
ball.  She  continues  laym^  about  the  space 
of  an  hour;  during  which  time,  if  a  cart  were 
driven  over  her,  she  would  not  be  induced  to 
slir.  The  eegs  are  covered  with  a  toogli 
white  skin,  hke  wetted  parchment  When 
she  has  done  la^g,  she  covers  the  hole  to 
dexterously,  that  it  is  no^  easy  matter  to  fisd 
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the  place ;  and  those  most  be  accustomed  to 
the  search  to  make  the  discovery.  When  the 
turtle  has  done  laying,  she  re  tarns  to  the  sea, 
and  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  she 
lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs  again  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  days  she 
repeats  the  same ;  three  tiroes  in  all,  using 
the  same  precautions  every  time  for  safety. 

In  about  twenty -four  or  twenty-five  days 
after  laying,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  and  the  young  turtles  being  about 
as  big  as  quails,  are  seen  bursting  from  the 
sand,  as  if  earth-bom,  and  running  directly 
to  the  sea,  with  instinct  only  for  their  guide  : 
but,  to  their  great  misfortune,  it  often  happens 
thaty  their  strength  being  small,  the  surges  of 
the  sea,  for  some  few  days,  beat  them  back 
upon  the  shore.  Thus  exposed,  they  remain 
a  prey  to  thousands  of  birds  that  then  haunt 
the  coast ;  and  these  stooping  down  upon  them 
carry  off  the  greatest  part,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  brood,  before  thoy  have  strength  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  tlie  waves,  or  dive  to  the 
bottom.  Helbigius  informs  us,  that  they  have 
still  another  enemy  to  fear,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  parent  that  produces  them,  that  waits 
for  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  deep,  and 
devours  as  many  as  she  can.*  This  circum- 
stance, however,  demands  further  confirma- 
tion ;  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  crocodile  acts  in  the  same  unnatural 
manner. 

When  the  turtles  have  done  laying,  they 
then  return  to  their  accustomed  places  of  feed- 
ing. Upon  their  outset  to  the  shore  where 
they  breed,  they  are  always  fat  and  healthy  ; 
but  upon  their  return,  they  are  weak,  lean, 
and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  They  are  seldom, 
therefore,  molested  upon  their  retreat ;  but  the 
great  art  is  to  seize  them  when  arrived,  or  to 
intercept  their  arrival.  In  these  uninhabited 
islands,  to  which  the  green  turtle  chiefly 
resorts,  the  men  that  go  to  take  them  land 
about  night-fall,  and  without  making  any 
noise  (for  these  animals,  though  without  any 
external  opening  of  the  ear,  hear  very  dis- 
tinctly, there  being  an  auditory  conduit  that 
opens  into  the  mouth,)  lie  close  while  they  see 
the  female  turtle  coming  on  shore.  They  let 
her  proceed  to  her  greatest  distance  from  the 
sea ;  and  then,  when  she  is  most  busily  em- 
ploved  in  scratching  a  hole  in  the  sand,  they 
sally  out  and  surprise  her.  Their  manner 
is  to  turn  her  upon  her  back,  which  utterly 
inoapAcitates  her  from  moving ;  and  yet  as  the 
creature  is  very  strong,  and  struggles  very 
hard,  two  men  find  it  no  easv  matter  to  lay 
her  over.     When  thus  secured  they  go  to  the 


*  This  account  of  the  turtle's  preying  upon  its  young 
if  incorrect. 


next ;  and  in  this'  manner,  in  less  than 
three  hours,  they  have  been  known  to  turn 
forty  or  fifty  turtles,  each  of  which  weighs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  Labat  assures  us,  that  when  the 
aniroal  is  in  this  helpless  situation,  it  is 
heard  to  sigh  very  heavily,  and  even  to  shed 
tears. 

At  present,  from  the  s^reat  appetite  that 
man  has  discovered  for  this  animsil,  they  are 
not  only  thinned  in  their  numbers,  but  are 
also  grown  much  more  shy.  There  are  several 
other  ways,  therefore,  contrived  for  taking 
them.*     One  is,  to  seize  them  when  coupled 

3  AuduiMn,  in  his  Ornithological  Biography^  has  a 
chapter,  headed  Tke  Turtlert,  in  whicii  he  gives  an  in. 
teresting  account  of  the  habits  of  turtles,  and  the  methods 
of  taking  thero.  '*  The  Tortugas,"  he  says,  "  are  a  group 
of  islands  lying  about  eighty  miles  from  Key  West,  and  the 
last  of  those  that  seem  to  defend  the  peninsula  of  the 
Floridas.  They  consist  of  five  or  Ax  extremely  low  un- 
inhabitable banks  formed  of  shelly  sand,  and  are  resorted 
to  principally  by  that  class  of  men  called  Wreckers  and 
Turtlers.  Between  these  islands  are  deep  channels, 
which,  although  extremely  intricate,  are  well  known  to 
those  adventurers,  as  well  as  to  the  commanders  of  the 
revenue  cutters,  whose  duties  call  them  to  that  danger, 
ous  coast  The  great  coral  reef  or  wall  lies  about  eight 
miles  from  these  inhospitable  isles,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gulf,  and  on  it  many  an  ignorant  or  careless  navi- 
gator has  suflered  shipwreck.  The  whole  ground  around 
them  is  densely  covered  with  corals,  sea-fans,  and  other 
productions  of  the  deep,  amid  which  crawl  innumerable 
testaceous  animals,  while  thoals  of  curious  and  beautiful 
fishes  fill  the  limpid  waters  above  them.  Turtles  of  dif. 
ferent  species  resort  to  these  hanks,  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  burning  sand,  and  clouds  of  sea^fow)  arrive  every 
spring  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  followed  by 
persons  called  *Eggers,'  who,  wheu  their  cargoes  are 
completed,  sail  to  distant  markets,  to  exchange  their  iU. 
gotten  ware  for  a  portion  of  that  gold,  on  tlie  acquisidon 
of  which  all  men  seem  bent. 

"  But  the  Tortugas  are  not  the  only  breeding  places 
of  the  turtles ;  these  animals,  on  the  rontrary,  frequent 
many  other  keys,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  the  roast  of 
the  mainland.  There  are  four  difierent  species,  whic4i  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  green  turtle,  the  kavfktbiU 
turtle,  the  loggerhead  turtle,  and  tlie  trunk  turtle.  The 
first  is  considered  the  best  as  an  article  of  food,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  well  known  to  most  epicures.  It  approaches 
the  shores,  and  enters  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  early 
in  the  month  of  April,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in 
the  deep  waters.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  convenient 
places,  at  two  diflerent  times  in  May,  and  once  again  in 
June.  The  first  deposit  is  the  largest,  and  the  last  Uie 
least,  the  total  quantity  being  at  an  average  about  two 
hundred  and  forty.  The  hawksbill  turtle,  whoee  shell  is 
so  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts,  is  the  next  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  its  flesh.  It  resorts  to  the  outer  keys  only, 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  two  sets,  first  in  July,  and 
again  in  August,  although  it  'crawls'  the  beaches  of 
these  kejrs  much  earlier  in  the  season,  as  if  to  look  for 
a  safe  place.  The  average  number  of  its  eggs  is  about 
three  hundred.  The  loggerhead  visits  the  Tortugas  in 
April,  and  la)rs  from  that  period  until  late  in  June 
three  sets  of  eggs,  each  set  averaging  a  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  trunk  turtle,  which  is  sometimes  of  ao 
enormous  size,  and  which  has  a  pouch  like  a  pelican, 
reaches  the  shores  latest.  The  shell  and  flesh  are  so 
soft  that  one  may  push  his  finger  into  them,  almost  n.% 
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together,  at  the  breeding  season,  when  ihej 
are  very  easily  approached,  and  as  easily 
seen;  for  these  animals,  though  capable  of 
lining  for  some  time  under  water,  yet  rise 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes  tu  breathe.     As 

Into  a  lump  of  butter.  This  species  i>  therefore  coo- 
eidered  as  the  least  Taluable,  and  indeed  is  seldom  eaten, 
unless  by  the  Indians,  who,  «rer  alert  when  the  turtle 
season  commences,  first  curjr  off  the  eggs,  and  after, 
wards  catch  the  turtles  themselves.  The  average  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  it  lays  in  the  season,  in  two  sets,  may 
be  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

**  The  loggerhead  and  the  trunk  turtles  are  the  least 
cautious  in  choosing  the  places  In  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  whereas  the  two  other  species  select  the  wildest 
and  most  secluded  spots.  The  green  turtle  resorts 
either  to  the  shores  of  the  main,  totween  Cape  Sable 
and  Cape  Florida,  or  enters  Indian,  Halifax,  and  other 
large  rivers  or  inlets,  from  which  it  makes  its  retreat  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  betakes  Itself  to  the  open  sea. 
Oreat  numbers,  however,  are  killed  by  the  turtlers  and 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  various  species  of  carnivorous  ani. 
mals,  as  cougars,  lynxes,  bears,  and  wolves.  The  hawks- 
bill,  which  is  stiU  more  wary,  and  is  always  the  most 
difikult  to  surprise,  keeps  to  the  sea  islands.  All  the 
species  employ  nearly  the  same  method  in  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  as  I  have  several  times 
observed  them  lu  the  act,  I  am  enabled  to  present  you 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  it 

**  On  first  Hearing  the  shores,  and  mostly  on  fine  calm 
moonlight  nights,  the  turtle  raises  her  head  above  the 
water,  being  still  distant  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the 
beach,  looks  around  her,  and  attentively  examines  the 
objects  on  the  shore.  Should  she  observe  nothing  likely 
to  disturb  her  intended  operations,  she  emits  a  loud  hiss- 
ing sound,  by  which  such  of  her  many  enemies  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  it  are  startled,  and  so  are  apt  to  remove 
to  another  place,  although  unseen  by  her.  Should  she 
hear  any  noise,  or  perceive  indications  of  danger,  she 
instantly  sinks  and  goes  off  to  a  considerable  distance; 
but  should  every  thing  be  quiet,  she  advances  slowly 
towards  the  beach,  crawls  over  It,  her  head  raised  to  the 
full  stretch  of  her  neck;  and  when  she  has  reached  a 
place  fitted  for  her  purpose,  she  gases  all  round  in 
silence.  Finding  '  all  well,'  she  proceeds  to  form  a  hde 
in  the  sand,  which  she  efiects  by  removing  it  from  mnder 
her  body  with  her  kind  flappers,  scooping  It  out  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  the  sides  seldom  if  ever  fall  in.  The 
sand  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a 
large  ladle,  until  it  has  accumulated  behind  her,  when 
supporting  herself  with  her  head  and  fore  part  on  the 
ground  fronting  her  body,  she  with  a  spring  from  each 
flapper  sends  the  sand  around  her,  scattering  it  to  the 
distance  of  several  feet  In  this  manner  the  hole  is  dug 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  or  sometimes  more  than 
two  feet  This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the 
short  period  of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  are  then  dropped 
one  by  one,  and  disposed  In  regular  layers,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  whole  time  spent  In  this  part  of  the  operation  may 
be  about  twenty  minutes.  She  now  scrapes  the  loose 
sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels  and  smooths  the 
sur&ce  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could  ima- 
gine any  thing  had  been  done  to  it.  This  accomplished 
to  her  mind,  she  retreaU  to  the  water  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of 
the  sand.  When  a  turtle,  a  loggerhei^  for  example.  Is 
in  the  act  of  dropping  her  eggs,  she  will  not  move 
although  one  should  go  up  to  her,  or  even  seat  himself 
on  her  back,  for  it  seems  that  at  this  moment  she  finds 
it  necessary  to  proceed  at  all  events,  and  Is  unable  to  In. 
tennit  her  labour.     The  moment  It  is  finislied,  how- 


soon  as  they  are  thus  perceived,  two  or  three 
people  draw  near  them  in  a  canoe,  and  dip  a 
noose  either  round  their  necks  or  one  of  their 
feet  If  they  have  no  line,  they  Uy  hold  of 
them  by  the  neck,  where  they  hare  do  shell, 


ever,  off  she  starts ;  nor  would  It  then  be  poviUe  far 
one,  unless  he  were  as  strong  as  a  Hercules,  to  tun  hv 
over  and  secure  her. 

•*  To  upset  a  turtle  on  the  shore,  one  is  obliged  te  fcl 
on  his  knees,  and,  placing  his  siioulder  behind  kr 
forearm,  gradually  raise  her  up  by  pushing  with  grHt 
force,  and  then  with  a  jerk  throw  her  over.  SonetiHsi 
it  requires  tlie  united  strength  of  several  men  to  wntm 
pllsh  this;  and  if  the  turtle  should  be  of  rtry  ptal 
size,  M  often  happens  on  that  coast,  even  band-ifikfB 
are  employed.  Some  turtlers  ars  so  daring  as  to  swIm 
up  to  them  while  lying  asleep  on  the  auriaee  sf  the 
water,  and  turn  them  over  in  their  own  dement,  when, 
however,  a  boat  must  be  at  hand  to  enable  them  tossevs 
their  prise.  Few  turtles  can  Ute  beyond  the  nach  4 
their  forelegs,  and  few,  when  once  tamed  over,  can  with- 
out assistance  regain  their  natural  position  ;  but  noCwiih* 
standing  this,  their  flappers  are  general^  sscarad  by 
rapes,  so  as  to  render  their  escape  impossible. 

"Persons  who  search  for  turtles'  eggs  are  psvfidsd 
with  a  light  stiff  cane  or  gun-rod,  with  which  thsv  gs 
along  the  shores,  probing  the  sand  near  the  tracks  st  ths 
animals,  which,  however,  cannot  always  be  seen,  en  ac 
count  of  the  winds  and  heavy  rains  that  often  eblitenls 
them.  The  nests  are  discovered  not  only  by  men,  bat 
also  by  beasto  of  prey,  and  the  eggs  are  collected,  «r  des- 
troyed on  the  spot  in  great  numbers,  as  on  certain  fMrts 
of  the  shores  hundreds  of  turtles  are  known  tn  dsfssH 
their  eggs  within  the  space  of  a  mile.  They  fsrai  a 
new  hole  each  time  they  lay,  and  the  second  is  gcnv^ 
ally  dug  near  the  first,  as  if  the  animal  wers  quite  wm- 
conscious  of  what  had  befatten  it  It  wiU  be  rmiOj 
understood  that  the  numerous  eggs  seen  in  a  tnrtis  m 
cutting  it  up  could  not  be  all  laid  tlie  same  season.  Ths 
whole  number  deposited  by  an  individnal  in  one  snmmar 
may  amount  to  four  hoodred,  whereas  if  the  anisaal  is 
caught  on  or  near  her  nest,  as  I  have  witnessed,  the  re- 
maining eggs,  all  small,  without  shells,  and  as  it  wen 
threaded  like  so  many  large  beads,  exceed  three  then, 
sand.  In  an  instance  where  I  found  that  number,  ths 
turtle  weighed  neariy  four  hundred  pounds.  The  yemig, 
soon  after  being  fastched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  Isigsr 
than  a  dollar,  scratch  their  way  throoigh  their  sandy  cov- 
ering, and  immediately  betake  themwlves  to  the  water. 

"  The  food  of  the  green  turtle  consists  chiefly  of  asa- 
rine  plants,  more  especially  the  grasswrack  (ZseSifw  mo- 
rina),  which  they  cut  near  the  rooU  to  procure  the  mest 
tender  and  succulent  parts.  Their  feuding  grounds^  as 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  are  easily  disoovered  by  floating 
masses  of  these  plants  on  the  flats,  or  along  the  shores  U 
which  they  resort.  The  hawk*billed  species  foods  en 
sea^weeds,  crabs,  various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  and  fishtf ; 
the  loggerhMd  mostly  on  the  fish  of  eoneb-sheUs  of  laige 
siae,  which  they  are  enabled,  by  means  «f  their  powerfal 
beak,  to  crush  to  pieces  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as 
a  man  cracks  a  walnut.  One  which  waa  brought  en  board 
the  Marion,  and  placed  near  the  fluke  of  one  of  her  an- 
chors, made  a  deep  indentation  in  that  hammered  piece 
of  iron  that  quite  surprised  me.  The  trunk  turtle  foods 
on  mollttsca,  fish,  Crustacea,  sea  urchins,  and  varlsm 
marine  plants. 

*'  AU  the  species  move  through  the  water  with  sar- 
prising  speed:  but  the  green  and  hawk4>illed  in  per- 
ticular  remind  you,  by  their  celerity  and  the  eass  ef 
their  motions,  of  the  progress  of  a  bird  in  ths  air.  It 
is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to  strike  one  with  a  i 
yet  this  Is  often  done  hy  an  accomplished  tuitler. 
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with  their  hands  only ;  and  by  this  means 
they  usually  catch  them  both  together.  But 
sometimes  the  female  escapes,  being  more 
shy  than  the  male. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  har- 
poon, either  when  they  are  playing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  feeding  at  the  bottom ; 
when  the  harpoon  is  skilfully  darted,  it  sticks 
fast  in  the  sh^U  of  the  back ;  the  wood  then 
disengages  from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long 

'*  Turtles  rach  as  I  have  spoken  of  are  caught  in  rari- 
ems  ways  on  the  coasts  of  the  Floridas,  or  in  estuaries  and 
ri  vers.  Some  turUers  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  great  nets 
across  the  entrance  of  streams,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
ftitber  at  the  flow  or  at  the  ebb  of  the  waters.  These  nets 
are  formed  of  very  large  meshes,  into  which  the  turtles  par- 
tiallj  enter,  when,  the  more  they  attempt  to  extricate 
thsmselTos,  the  more  they  get  entangled.  Others  harpoon 
them  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  in  my  estimation  no  me- 

Mr 
Indian  isle. 


thod  is  equal  to  that  employed  by  Mr  Egan,  the  pilot  of 


"  That  extraordinary  turtler  had  an  iron  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  peg,  and  which  at  each  end  had  a 
poiot  not  unlike  what  nail-makers  call  a  brad,  it  being 
ibar-comered  but  flaltish,  and  of  a  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  beak  of  an  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  toge. 
ther  with  a  neck  and  shoulder.  Between  the  two  shoul- 
ders of  this  instrument  a  Ane  tough  line,  fifty  or  more 
fathoms  in  length,  was  fastened,  by  one  end  being  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  peg,  and  the  line  itself 
w»s  carefully  coiled  up  and  placed  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  canoe.  One  extremity  of  this  peg  enters  a  sheath 
of  iron  that  kxisely  attaches  it  to  a  long  wooden  spear, 
until  a  turtle  has  been  pierced  through  the  shell  by  the 
ethsr  extremity.  He  of  the  canoe  paddles  away  as 
sileotly  as  possible  whenever  he  spies  a  turtle  basking  on 
the  water,  until  he  gets  within  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  when  he  throws  the  spear  so  as  to  hit  the  animal 
about  the  place  which  an  entomologist  would  choose, 
were  it  a  large  insect,  for  pinning  it  to  a  piece  of  cork. 
As  soon  as  the  turtle  is  struck,  the  wooden  handle  sepa* 
rmtos  from  the  peg,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of 
its  attachment  The  smart  of  the  wound  urges  on  the 
animal  as  if  distracted,  and  it  appears  that  the  longer  the 
peg  remains  in  its  shell,  the  more  firmly  fastened  it  is, 
so  great  a  pressure  is  exercised  upon  it  by  the  shell  of  the 
tortle,  which  being  sufiered  to  run  like  a  whale,  soon 
becomes  &tigued,  and  is  secured  by  hauling  in  the  line 
with  great  care.  In  this  manner,  as  the  pilot  informed 
me,  eight  hundred  green  turtles  were  caught  by  one  man 
in  twelve  months. 

'*  Each  turtler  has  his  crawl,  which  is  a  square  wooden 
building  or  pen,  formed  of  logs,  which  are  so  far  separated 
as  to  allow  the  tide  to  pass  freely  through  and  stand 
erect  in  the  mud.  The  turtles  are  placed  in  this  in- 
doenre,  fed  and  kept  there  until  sold.  If  the  animals 
thus  confined  have  not  laid  their  eggs  previous  to  their 
setsure,  they  drop  them  in  the  water,  so  that  they  are 
lost. 

**  When  I  was  in  the  Floridas,  several  turtlers  assured 
me,  that  any  turtle  taken  from  the  depositing  ground, 
and  carried  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  several  hundred 
miles,  would,  If  then  let  loose,  certainly  be  met  with  at 
tbo  same  spot,  either  immediately  after^  or  in  the  follow- 
ing breeding  season.  Should  this  prove  true,  and  it 
e««tainly  may,  how  much  will  be  enhanced  the  belief  of 
the  student  In  the  uniformity  and  solidity  of  Nature's 
arrsngements,  when  he  finds  that  the  turtle,  like  a 
migratory  bin!,  returns  to  the  same  locality,  with  per. 
haps  a  delight  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  tra. 
v^er,  who^  after  visiting  distant  countries,  onee  more 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  cherished  family  P 


enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range ;  for 
if  the  harpooner  should  attempt  at  once  tu 
draw  the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is  weak- 
ened by  its  own  struggling,  it  would  probably 
get  free.  Thus  the  turtle  struggles  hard  to 
get  loose,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  they  take  care 
Uie  line  fastened  to  the  harpoon  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  it 

There  is  yet  another  way,  which,  though 
seemingly  awkward,  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  very  great  success.  A  good  diver  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  boat ;  and  when  the 
turtles  are  observed,  which  they  sometimes 
are  in  great  numbers,  asleep  on  the  surface, 
he  immediately  quits  the  vessel,  at  about  Bfty 
yards  distance,  and  keeping  still  under  water, 
directs  his  passage  to  where  the  turtle  was 
seen,  and,  coming  up  beneath,  seizes  it  by  the 
tail ;  the  animal  awaking  struggles  to  get 
free  ;  and  by  this  both  are  kept  at  the  surface 
until  the  boat  arrives  to  take  them  in. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF   THE    8H£JLL   OF   TESTACEOUS   FISHES. 

Onb  is  apt  to  combine  very  dissimilar 
objects  in  the  same  group,  when  hurried  into 
the  vortex  of  method.  No  two  animals  are 
more  unlike  each  other  than  the  whale  and 
the  limpet,  the  tortoise  and  the  oyster.  Yet, 
as  these  animals  must  6nd  some  place  in  the 
picture  of  animated  nature,  it  is  best  to  let 
them  rest  in  the  station  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  have  assigned  them ;  and  as  they 
have  been  willing  to  give  tbem  all  from  their 
abode  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is  wisest  in  us  to 
conform. 

But  before  1  enter  into  a  history  of  shell- 
fish,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
naturalists,  who  have  treated  on  this  part  of 
history,  have  entirely  attended  to  outward 
forms ;  and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  for- 
saking  the  description  of  the  animal  itself, 
have  exhausted  all  their  industry  in  describ- 
ing the  habitation*  In  consequence  of  this 
radical  error,  we  have  volumes  written  upon 
the  subject  of  shells,  and  very  little  said  on 
the  history  of  shell-fish.  The  life  of  these 
industrious  creatures,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
creep  along  the  bottom,  or  immovably  wait 
till  driven  as  the  waves  happen  to  direct,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  wreathing  of 
the  shells,  or  the  spots  with  which  they  are 
tinctured,  have  been  described  with  a  most 
disgusting  prolixity  ;  but  their  appetites  and 
their  combats,  their  escapes  and  humble  arts 
of  subsistence,  have  been  utterly  neglected. 

As  I  have  only  undertaken  to  write  the 
history  of  animated   nature,  the  variety  of 
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nhells.and  their  peculiar  spots  or  blemishes, 
do  not  ooroe  within  my  design.  However, 
the  manner  in  which  shells  are  formed  is  a 
part  of  natural  history  connected  with  my 
plan,  as  it  presupposes  vital  force  or  industry 
in  the  animal  that  forms  them. 

The  shell  may  be  considered  as  a  habita- 
tion supplied  by  nature.  It  is  a  hard  stony 
substance,  made  up  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  wall.  Part  of  the  stony  substance  the 
animal  derives  from  outward  objects,  and  the 
fluids  of  the  animal  itself  furnish  the  cement 
These  united  make  that  firm  covering  which 
shell-fish  generally  reside  in  till  they  die. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of 
the  mariner  in  which  sea-shells  are  formed,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  an  animal  that  lives 
upon  land,  with  the  formation  of  whose  shell 
we  are  best  acquainted.  This  is  the  garden- 
snail, Ihat  carries  its  box  upon  its  back,  whose 
history  Swammerdam  has  taken  such  endless 
pains  to  describe.  As  tlie  manner  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  animal  8  shell  extends  to  that 
of  all  others  that  have  shells,  whether  they 
live  upon  land  or  in  the  water,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  it  a  place  before  we  enter  upon 
the  history  of  testaceous  fishes. 

To  begin  with  the  animal  in  its  earliest 
state,  and  trace  the  progress  of  its  shell  from 
the  time  it  first  appears— >The  instant  the 
young  snail  leaves  the  egg,  it  carries  its  shell 
or  its  box  on  its  back.  It  does  not  leave  the 
egg  till  it  is  arrived  at  a  certain  growth,  when 
its  little  habitation  is  sufficiently  hardened. 
This  beginning  of  the  shell  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head,  but  grows  in  a  very  rapid 
manner,  having  at  first  but  two  circumvolu- 
tions, for  the  rest  are  added  as  the  snail  grows 
larger.  In  proportion  as  the  animal  increases 
in  size,  the  circumvolutions  of  the  shell  in- 
crease also,  until  the  number  of  these  volutes 
come  to  be  five,  which  is  never  exceeded. 

The  part  where  the  animal  enlarges  its 
shell  is  at  the  mouth,  to  which  it  adds  in  pro- 
portion as  it  finds  itself  stinted  in  its  habita. 
tion  below.  Being  about  to  enlarge  its  shell, 
it  is  seen  with  its  little  teeth  biting  and  clear- 
ing  away  the  scaly  skin  that  grows  at  the 
edges.  It  is  sometimes  seen  to  eat  those  bits 
it  thus  takes  off;  at  other  times  it  only  cleans 
away  the  margin  when  covered  with  films, 
and  then  adds  another  rim  to  its  shell. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  shell, 
which  is  natural  to  the  animal,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  lire  three  days,  its  whole 
body  is  furnished  with  glands,  from  the  orifices 
of  which  flows  out  a  kind  of  slimy  fluid,  like 
small  spider  threads,  which  join  together  in 
one  common  crust  or  surface,  and  in  time  con- 
dense and  acquire  a  stony  hardness.  It  is  this 
slimy  humour  that  grows  into  a  membrane, 
and  afterwards  a  stony  skin :  nor  can  it  have 


escaped  any  who  have  observed  the  track  ol 
a  snail;  that  glistening  substance  which  it 
leaves  on  the  floor  or  the  wall,  is  no  other 
than  the  materials  with  which  the  animal  adds 
to  its  shell,  or  repairs  it  when  broken. 

Now  to  exhibit  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  method  in  which  the  ehell  is  ibnned 
— The  snail  bursts  from  its  egg  with  its  diell 
upon  its  back  ;  the  shell,  though  very  simple, 
is  the  centre  round  which  every  suceeedbg 
convoliition  of  the  shell  is  formed,  by  new 
circles  added  to  the  first.  As  the  body  of  the 
snail  can  be  extended  no  where  but  to  the 
aperture,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  only  can,  of 
consequence,  receive  augmentation.  The  sab. 
stonce  of  which  the  shell  is  composed  is  chiefij 
supplied  by  the  animal  itself,  and  is  no  more 
than  a  slimy  fluid  which  hardens  into  bone. 
This  fluid  passes  through  an  infinite  number 
of  little  glands,  till  it  arrives  at  the  pores  of 
the  skin ;  but  there  it  is  stopped  by  the  shell 
that  covers  the  part  below ;  and  therefore  is 
sent  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  shell,  where  it  ii 
wanted  for  enlargement  There  the  fint 
layer  of  slime  soon  hardens  ;  and  then  anotlier 
is  added,  which  hardens  also,  till  in  time  the 
shell  becomes  as  thick  as  is  requisite  for  the 
animal's  preservation.  Thus  every  shell  may 
be  considered  as  composed  of  a  number  ii 
layers  of  slime,  which  have  entirely  proceeded 
from  the  animal's  own  body. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  opinioo 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  shells,  I  can- 
not avoid  thinking  there  are  still  other  sub- 
stances besides  the  animal's  own  slime  which 
go  to  the  composition  of  its  shell,  or  at  least 
to  its  external  coat,  which  is  ever  diflereot 
from  the  internal  The  substances  I  mean 
are  the  accidenUl  concretions  of  earthy  nr 
saline  parts,  which  adhere  to  the  slimy  matter 
upon  its  first  emission.*  By  adopting  this 
theory,  we  can  more  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  various  colours  of  the  shell,  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  take  its  tincture  from  the 
animal's  body,  as  is  the  usual  opinion;  for  all 
the  internal  parts  of  the  shell  are  but  of  one 
white  colour ;  it  is  only  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  shell  Uiat  is  so  beautifully  varied,  m 
richly  tinctured  with  that  variety  of  cohan 
we  behold  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curiooa  If 
the  external  coat  be  scaled  off,  as  Mr  Argeo- 
ville  asserts,  all  the  inner  substances  wiU  be 
found  but  of  one  simple  colouring  ;  and  con- 
seouently  the  animal's  own  juices  can  give 
only  one  colour ;  whereas  we  see  some  shelh 
stained  with  a  hundred. 


>  Our  author  is  tnisUken  In  nipposing  that  wnj  put 
of  tho  shell  if  eomposed  of  extruieous  matter.  If  aiHi 
were  the  ctse,  the  same  species  of  shell  would  often  bt 
found  to  difier  in  its  composition  and  external  tppeanBr% 
whereas  some  species  are  so  miiformly  iiike,  tbst  it  is 
difBrult  to  disUngnish  between  two  shells. 
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The  usual  way  of  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferent colouring  of  shells,  which  seems  to  me 
erroneous^  is  this  ;  in  the  body  of  every  one 
of  these  animals,  several  streaks  are  discerned 
of  a  diflferent  colour  from  the  rest.  "  This 
variety/'  say  they,  *'  is  an  incontestable  proof 
that  the  juices  flowing  from  these  parts  will 
be  also  of  a  different  hue ;  and  will  con- 
sequently tinge  that  part  of  the  shell  which 
their  slime  composes  of  a  different  colour." 
Bat  this  system,  as  was  observed  before,  is 
overthrown  by  the  fact,  which  discovers  that 
only  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  is  tinged  ; 
whereas  by  this  it  would  have  been  coloured 
throaghout ;  nay,  by  this  system,  the  internal 
partB  of  the  shell  would  be  stained  with  the 
most  vivid  colouring,  as  being  least  exposed 
to  the  external  injuries  of  the  element  where 
it  is  placed.  But  the  truth  is,  the  animal 
residing  in  the  ehell  has  none  of  these  various 
colours  thus  talked  of:  its  slime  is  a  simple 
pellacid  substance;  and  the  only  marblings 
which  appear  in  its  body,  are  the  colour  of  the 
food,  which  is  seen  through  its  transparent  in- 
testines.  We  must,  therefore,  account  for  the 
various  colouring  of  its  shell  upon  a  different 
principle. 

If,  as  I  said,  we  examine  the  cabinets  of  the 
cuiioQs,  we  shall  find  shells  with  various 
aod beautiful  colouring;  we  shall  find  them 
generally  furnished  with  a  white  ground, 
tinctured  with  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  and 
several  other  shades  and  lovely  mixtures,  but 
never  blue.  Shells  are  of  almost  all  colours 
but  blue.  The  reason  seems  to  be  obvious ; 
for  blue  is  the  colour  which  sea-water  changes. 
A  piece  of  silk,  or  a  feather,  of  this  colour, 
put  into  an  infusion  of  salt,  urine,  or  nitre,  lose 
their  tint  entirely.  Now  may  not  this  give 
OS  a  hint  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
nature  in  colouring  her  shells  ?  May  we  not 
from  hence  conclude,  that  sea- water  is  effica- 
cious in  giving  colour,  or  taking  it  away? 
That,  to  produce  colour,  the  animal  not  only 
furnishes  its  jaices,  but  the  sea  or  the  earth 
that  mixture  of  substance  which  is  to  unite 
^ith  them?  Neither  the  animal  slime  alone, 
nor  the  external  earthy  or  saline  substances 
alone,  could  produce  colours;  but  both  united, 
produce  an  effect  which  neither* separately,  was 
possessed  oil  Thus  shells  assume  every  colour 
but  blue ;  and  that  sea-water,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, would  be  apt  to  destroy. 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the 
animal  does  not  alone  tincture  its  own  shell ; 
but  that  external  causes  co-operate  in  contri- 
buting to  its  beauty.  It  is  probable  that, 
from  the  nature  of  its  food,  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  us,  the  external 
layers  of  its  alime  may  be  of  different  consis- 
tences ;  so,  as  when  joined  with  the  particles 
of  earth  or  salt  that  are  accidentally  united 


with  them  from  without,  they  assume  various 
and  beautiful  hues.  But  the  internal  layers, 
which  receive  no  foreign  admixture,  vtill  pre- 
serve the  natural  colour  of  the  animal,  and 
continue  white  without  any  variation. 

Thus  far  we  see  that  the  animal  is  not 
wholly  the  agent  in  giving  beauty  and  colour 
ing  to  its  shell :  but  it  seems  otherwise  with 
respect  to  its  convolutions,  its  prominences,  and 
general  form.  These  entirely  depend  upon 
the  art  of  the  animal ;  or  rather  upon  its  in- 
stincts;  which,  in  the  same  kinds,  are  ever 
invariable.  The  shell  generally  bears  some 
rude  resemblance  to  the  body  upon  which  it 
has  been  moulded.  Thus,  it  is  observable  in 
all  sea-shells,  that  if  the  animal  has  any 
tumour,  or  excrescence  on  its  body,  it  creates 
likewise  a  swelling  in  that  part  of  the  incrus- 
tation to  which  it  corresponds.  When  the 
animal  begins  to  alter  its  position,  and  to 
make  new  additions  to  its  apartments,  the  same 
protuberance  which  had  raised  the  shell  before 
in  one  part,  swells  it  again  at  some  little  dis- 
tance ;  by  which  means  we  see  the  same  in- 
equality,  in  a  spiral  line,  all  round  the  shell. 
Sometimes  these  tumours  of  the  animal  are  so 
large,  or  so  pointed,  that  those  which  rise 
over  them  in  the  incrustation  appear  like 
horns :  after  this  the  animal  disengages  itself 
from  its  first  cavities;  and  then,  by  fresh 
evacuations,  assumes  a  new  set  of  horns;  and 
so  increases  the  number  in  proportion  to  its 
growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  hap- 
pens to  be  channelled,  the  shell  that  covers  it 
will  be  channelled  likewise ;  if  there  be  any 
protuberances  in  the  body,  which  wind  in  a 
spiral  line  about  it,  the  shell  will  likewise  have 
its  tumours  and  cavities  winding  round  to 
the  end. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  animals  are  of  vari- 
ous forms,  the  shells  exhibit  an  equal  variety. 
Indeed,  the  diversity  is  so  great,  and  the 
figures  and  colours  so  very  striking,  that 
several  persons,  with  a  kind  of  harmless  indo- 
lence, have  made  the  arrangement  of  them  the 
study  and  the  business  of  their  lives.  Those 
who  consult  their  beauty  alone,  take  care  to 
have  them  polished,  and  to  have  an  external 
crust,  or  periosteum,  as  Swammerdam  calls 
it,  scoured  off  from  their  surfaces  by  spirit  of 
salt  But  there  are  others  that,  with  more 
learned  affectation,  kept  them  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  they  have  been  found,  with 
their  precious  crust  still  round  them.  The 
expense  men  have  sometimes  been  at,  in  mak- 
ing such  collections,  is  amazing  ;  and  some 
shells,  such  as  the  Stairs- she II,  or  the  Admiral- 
shell,  are  not  more  precious  for  their  scarce, 
ness,  than  pearls  are  for  their  beauty.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  scarcity,  and  not  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  that  determines  the  value  of  all  na- 
tural curiosities.     Those  shells  that  offer  but 
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little  beauty  to  the  ignorant  are  often  the  most 
precious  ;  and  those  shells  which  an  unlearned 
spectator  would  stop  to  observe  with  admira- 
tion,  one  accuslomcKl  to  the  visitation  of  cabi- 
nets would  pass  over  with  disdain.^— These 
collections,  however,  have  their  use ;  not  only 
by  exhibiting  the  vast  variety  of  Nature's 
operations,  but  also  bv  exciting  our  curiosity 
to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  that  form 
them.  A  mind  that  can  find  innocent  enter, 
tainment  in  these  humble  contemplations  is 
well  employed;  and,  as  we  say  of  children,  is 
kept  from  doing  mischief.  Although  there 
may  be  nobler  occupations  than  that  of  eon. 
sidering  the  convolutions  of  a  shell,  yet  there 
may  be  some  who  want  the  ambition  to  aspire 
after  such  arduous  pursuits;  there  may  be 
some  unfit  for  them ;  there  may  be  some  who 
find  their  ambition  fully  gratified  by  the 
praise  which  the  collectors  of  shells  bestow 
upon  each  other.  Indeed,  for  a  day  or  two, 
there  is  no  mind  that  a  cabinet  of  shells 
cannot  furnish  with  pleasing  employment 
**  What  can  be  more  gratifying,"  as  Pliny 
says,^  '*  than  to  view  nature  in  ail  her  irregu- 
larities, and  sporting  in  her  variety  of  shells  I 
Such  a  difiierence  of  colour  do  they  exhibit ! 
such  a  difference  of  figure  !  flat,  concave,  long, 
lunated,  drawn  round  in  a  circle,  the  orbit  cut 
in  two !  some  are  seen  with  a  rising  on  the 
back,  some  smooth,  some  wrinkled,  toothed, 
streaked,  the  point  variously  intorted,  the 
mouth  pointing  like  a  dagger,  folded  back, 
bent  inwards !  all  these  variations,  and  many 
more,  furnish  at  once  novelty,  elegance,  and 
speculation."* 

>  Plin.  ix.  S3. 
'  Conekoloff^ — ArittoUe  had  three  orders  of  TesUcea, 
— Uuivalvea,  Uivalves  and  the  Tiirt>inated,^but  the 
class  itself  and  these  divisions  were  loosely  defined ;  and 
the  same  vagueness  Is  to  be  found  In  the  writings  of  those 
authors  who  followed  his  method*  Perhaps  Dr  Walter 
CharJetoD,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  was  the 
first  who  had  a  full  conriction  of  the  importance  of 
system,  but  his  attempt  to  arrange  the  MoUusca  is  very 
fiuilty.*  The  Limaces  he  places  with  apodous  insects  ; 
and  aquatic  animals  being  divided  as  usual  into  the 
sanguineous  an^  exsanguineous,  the  remaining  moUus- 
cas  are  arranged  under  two  classes— vis.  the  wtoUia  or 
moUusctUa  and  the  tutaeea.  The  first  embraces  all  the 
cuttles  and  the  Lepus  marinus  or  Aplysia  :  the  second 
the  shelled  tribes,  whose  primary  sections  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Aristotle's,  while  his  genera.  In  general 
without  definitions,  rest  on  characters  of  little  or  no 
value.  Jean-Daniel  Migor,  Professor  of  Practical 
Medicine  in  the  university  of  Keil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  was  the  next  to  make  the  attempt,  (1675,) 
which  is  pronounced  by  two  critics,  to  whose  opinion 
much  deference  has  been  shown,  to  be  **  Infinitely  too 
complicated  and  ramifying  to  admit  of  any  useful  ap- 

flication."  Sibbald,  Grew,  Bonanni,  Lister,  Langius, 
lebenstreit,  Toumefort,  D'Argenvllle,  and  Klein  are 
perhaps  the  principal  who  followed  in  their  wake,  but  it 
Is  evident  that  they  had  all  entered  on  their  (ask  without 
a  previous  study  of  what  the  real  object  and  use  of  method 
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With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shelb.  Aria- 
totle  has  divided  them  into  three  kinds :  and 
his  method  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  ooofomi. 
able  to  nature.     These  are,  first  the 


was,  what  principles  were  to  guide  them  in  firaming  fts 
various  sections,  or  what  the  nslative  bearing  of  thesi 
divisions  on  one  another  should  be.  The  division  cf 
shells  primarily  into  Multivalve,  Bivalve,  and  Univihs 
had  perhaps  superseded  the  Aristotdian,  and  many  sew 
divisions  of  secondary  rate  were  of  eourse  invented,  te 
they  were  arbitrary,  founded  on  no  oomnum  prindpit, 
either  too  lax  or  loo  complex  to  be  applicable  in  pndke, 
cumbersome  to  the  memory,  and  clumsy  In  writiB|. 
To  analyse  these  methods  would  be  wearisome  and  ■■- 
.profitable, — ^they  were  next  to  useless  when  promulgHid, 
and  have  now  no  attraction  even  in  the  cyesef  tliepvt 
conchologisL  It  is  when  we  rise  from  their  exaans- 
tion  that  we  are  in  tlie  best  mood  to  appraciale  ths 
merits  of  Linnaeus 

LinuBUS  having,  with  a  tact  characteristic  of  Ui 
genius  for  system,  divided  invertebraled  animals  InU 
two  great  classes — /nMcto  and  Fenmef,  was  las  hs|if  j 
in  his  reduction  of  the  latter  Into  their  secoodaiy  groop 
or  orders.  The  testaceous  molluscs  occupy  one  order  ly 
themselves.  In  which  there  are  four  sertioDS  of  e^ 
value — the  multivalve,  bivalve  (Conchm^)  the  nnivalw 
with  a  regular  spire  (Cocklem),  and  the  mivalves  widi- 
out  a  regular  spire.f  In  each  section  ihers  are  ssvcial 
genera  defined  with  neat  precision, — tlie  cfaanctcn  d 
the  multlvalves  being  derived  from  tho  positinn  ef  tbp 
valves— of  the  bivalves  firom  the  number  and  straetsn 
of  thehiuge-teeth,  or,  in  the  sbsence  of  tbcse,  frein  a  part 
influencing  the  opening  of  the  valves, — of  the  Cerhlss 
fipom  the  unilocular  or  multilocnlar  shell,  bat  in  awt 
frem  the  formation  of  the  aperture;  while  In  the  taii 
division  the  shape  of  the  shell  aflbrds  the  means  of  dis- 
criminating them,  excepting  in  Teredo,  which  is  defined 
"  T.  intrusa  Itgno,"  in  evident  contrariely  to  his  pria> 
ciples  and  his  belter  custom.  The  naked  tribes  an 
placed  in  the  order  denominated  *'  Mollnsca,**  whm 
they  stand.  In  "  admired  disorder,"  with  ndiated  soe- 
phytes^  aunelldans,  parasitical  worms,  and  the  Gchlnsder. 
mate,  which  latter,  however,  are  better  in  this  strasgc 
miscellany,  than  they  were  when  they  Blood  either 
amongst  simple  or  muHivalved  shells. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  system  it  Is  net  iair 
to  look  back  from  our  present  vantage  ground,  and 
magnify  Its  defects  by  a  comparison  with  modem  cIbsn- 
fications :  we  are  In  candour  to  place  ourselves  bchied 
its  author,  and  looking  forward,  say  how  for  his  efiivti 
have  been  useful  or  quickening.^  Standing  thns  wc 
trust  to  ofiend  none  of  his  admirers  when  we  admit  thil 
there  is  nothing  In  Its  principle  of  a  novel  character: 
the  soft  molluscs  were  previously  recognised  and  bcOsr 
assorted  by  Charleton ;  and  every  one  of  the  sections, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  genere  also,  of  the  shelled 
tribes,  had  been  already  recognised.  It  lahom  onder 
the  censure  of  having  too  small  regard  to  the  animal,  a 
censure  In  some  degree  Just,  for  sssnredly  mere  wai 
known  of  these  than  the  definitions  of  the  "Systema,** 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  and  it  had  still  less  regard  to 
the  position  6!  the  groups  in  reference  to  their  organlcal 
afilnitles.  It  often  associates  species  of  disaimilsr  hsbfts : 
and  species  are  found  In  almost  every  genus  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  this,  and  where  consequently  the 
student  ought  not  to  have  sought  for  them.  The  superi- 
ority of  It  lies  in  its  simplicity;  in  the  regulated  ssber- 

t  The  eacpoonden  of  I  taiiuras'  system  do  not  adopt  tUi  IM 
division,-  why,  tt  U  difllcult  to  say.  By  dimffardBSg  a  they 
have  inforvd  Um  naturalnees  of  the  method. 

X  The  lint  edition  of  the  *  Hystema  Natuiw,'  was  pehfchtd 
In  1735,  bat  1758  Is  properiy  the  jmr  whirh  gave  biith  t»  hh 
eoQcholoffical  lyttem,  when  the  tenth  edition  was  pubBihed. 
It  was  peribeted  hi  1706. 
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or  tnrHMaUdf  which  consists  of  one  piece,  like 
the  box  of  a  suail ;  secondlvt  the  biwUve,  con- 
listiog  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a  binge,  like 
ao  ojster;  and,  thirdly ,  the  muUwahe,  con- 

Antioo  of  aU  iu  parts;  iu  the  admirabU  lagacity  with 
wUeb  Um  families  or  genera  are  limited  ;  in  tlie  aatump- 
don  of  more  stable  cbararters  for  these,  and  for  the  clear 
diitiiict  manner  in  which  the/  are  applied;  in  the 
wiuUenesB  of  its  nomenclature;  in  the  invention  of 
trirtal  names  which  glTe  a  &eility  in  writing  liitherto 
iBilmoirn,andwBSa  welcome  relief  to  the  memory;  in  the 
csodssness  of  the  speeiiie  characters  and  the  skill  with 
which  tboss  characters  were  chosen  ;  in  the  regular  In. 
dioiiou  of  the  stations  which  the  species  occupy  oo  the 
giobe ;  and  fai  the  beauty  of  the  more  extended  descrlp- 
Ufloiy  Slid  the  peculiar  felicity  of  language  In  which  the 
thoughti  suggested  by  any  remarkable  structure  in  the 
ipee^  under  review  are  conveyed  to  us.  That  merits 
cf  this  kind  should  secure  him  something  more  than  ap- 
prabitkn  was  natural:  there  was  much  excellence  in  it 
wUeh  prejudice  or  jealousy  only  could  not  see,  and 
which  foUy  alone  would  have  rejected  ;  and  while  every 
eslkdor  and  amateur  found  it  easy  to  be  underrtood, 
ready  in  practice,  and  neat  in  nomenclaturing  their 
abinets,  their  pursuit  assumed  the  garb  of  science  when 
they  could  tell  the  scomer  that  they  were  following  the 
■laps,  and  bad  the  sanction,  of  a  man  whose  genius  has 
jucly  won  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  whom 
neesediog  ages  continue  to  venerate  for  the  good  they 
hare  done  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

While  the  eyes  of  almost  all  were  turned  to  this 
noftheni  luminaiy  for  light  to  guide  them  in  their  pur- 
Mlt,  or  BS  an  object  by  barking  at  which  a  few  drew 
Mtioe  on  their  littleness,  Jussieu  of  Paris,  the  admirer 
•f  Liuosnis'  genius  and  industry,  and  his  correspondent, 
WM  explaining  to  his  select  but  few  disciples  the  prin- 
eiplss  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  "  Natural 
Sjistsm."  Jussieu's  profound  studies  were  confined  to 
k«<uy,  but  he  had  oilleagues  and  contemporaries  who 
tttsoipted  their  application  to  coiichology,  and  whose 
«iatsf  mceess  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  meagre- 
•w  of  the  anatomy  of  the  moUusca  then  atUined,  to  the 
fawaesi  of  the  observations  made  on  the  living  species, 
ud  hi  part  also  to  the  imperfection  of  the  views  of  the 
Mbon.  Daubenton,  the  colleague  of  Bufibn,  so  early 
M  1743,  fauisted  on  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  as 
■MCMry  to  form  a  natural  classification  of  shelis ;  and 
^  1756,  Guttard,  who  was  the  personal  friend  of  Jussieu, 
B«(  only  gave  his  sanction  to  this  opinion,  but  showed 
lb  pnctfeability  and  excellence  by  defining,  from  the 
P*coiisritles  of  the  animal  and  shell  combined,  a  con- 
■'(^•nbls  namberof  the  univalves,  comprehending  among 
(^  b  OTfaient  agreement  with  their  relations,  though 
^tnry  to  general  use,  the  slugs,  the  Aplysia,  and  the 
BoUm.  But  the  fuUest  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made 
^Adanson,  whose  work  on  Senegal  was  published  some 
r^fn  hslbre  Linraeus  had  given  the  last  revision  to  his 
^^^cn*  Impelled  by  an  indomitable  enthusiasm,  Adan- 
m  Tldtcd  Senegal,  wider  many  disadvantages,  to  ex- 
^ine  and  describe  the  natural  productions  of  a  tropical 
dioiato  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  nude  very  extensive 
'"^^'^is  ui  every  department  of  nature,  but  of  his 
r«st  work  the  first  volume  only,  containing  the  outline 
"  kis  trarela  and  his  account  of  the  shells,  was  ever  given 
^  ^  P^ls.  The  character  of  this  volume  has  risen 
vhh  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  it  is  more  valued 
i7  the  concbolQgists  of  the  present  day  than  it  was  by 
^  Mitemporaries  of  its  author.  He  had  some  personal 
Peadiarities—too  visible  in  his  wriUnga— which  could 
Mt  Ul  to  hurt  his  popularity :  an  austere  temperament, 
*UeB  caused  him  to  treat  his  fellow-labourers  with  con- 
t<aiptiiom  aceibity,-Hi  mind  that  would  neither  bend  to 
■>«r  treat  with  respect  the  prejudices  as  he  deemed  them, 


sisting  of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the  Acorn, 
shell,  which  has  not  less  than  twelye  pieces 
that  go  to  its  composition.  All  these  kinds 
are  found  in  the  sea  at  different  depths,  and 

of  his  age,— an  unflinching  severity  in  criticising  the 
writings  of  others,  and  a  pertinacious  tenacity  of  his  own 
Tiewa, — awhile  some  barbarisms  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce into  the  nomenclature  of  eonchology  repelled  the 
naturalists  of  a  too  niee  taste,  and  tiie  veiy  extent  of  his 
requirements  from  those  who  claimed  to  be  naturalists 
operated  against  him,  fur  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
mere  collectors  or  virtuosos  were  to  enter  on  so  difficult 
a  path,  or  would  be  willing  to  allow  tliemselves  to  be 
piished  aside  as  idlers,  aiHl  put  without  the  pale  of  the 
scientific  circle.  Shell-fish  were,  according  to  falm,  dis- 
tinguishable, in  the  first  place,  into  "  Limagons"  and 
^'Conquee;*'  the  former  were  subdivided  into  md valves 
and  operculated  univalves,  and  the  conques  Into  bivalves 
and  multivalvee  ;  these  primaiy  familiea  were  still 
further  divided  into  smaller  groups  from  the  position  of 
the  eyee  in  the  Lima^ons,  and  from  the  figure  of  the 
respiratory  tubes  in  the  Conques.  Now  it  was  a  pure 
arbitrariness  in  him  to  fix  upon  the  operculum  as  a  part  or 
organ  of  primanr  value,  for  there  is  nothing  in  its  use  or 
position  to  justify  the  choice,  nor  did  he  attempt,  by  any 
analysis,  to  show  that  it  was  a  regulator  of  structure  and 
habits;  and  it  was  equally  arbitrary  to  divide  the  bivalvea 
into  two  sectioas  ou  the  mere  existence  of  a  few 
additional  pieces  over  the  hinge,  for  these  piecee  were 
not  proved  to  be  an  index  to  the  animal's  economy. 
But  Adansoo's  services  to  eonchology  are  very  great, 
—of  thoee  of  its  labourers  who  have  passed  In  review  we 
place  him  next  to  Lister.  He  has  the  merit  of  having 
altogether  removed  from  the  Testacea  the  Lepas  and 
Balani,  whose  structure  he  saw  was  modelled  after  the 
type  of  another  category ;  his  interesting  discovery  of 
the  Vermettts  was  a  fine  iUustratioo  of  the  shell  being  ol 
Itself  useless  as  a  character  in  natural  history ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  affinities  was  made  evident  by  the  acute* 
ness  which  led  him  to  approximate  the  Teredo  to  the 
Pholas.  If  not  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  operculum,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  knew 
its  value  as  an  Index  to  natural  rslationship  between 
genera ;  perhaps  the  first  who  was  fullv  aware  that  the 
entlreness  or  canaliculate  formation  of  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  gave  an  insight  into  the  habiU  of  the  snail  iii 
regaxd  to  food  ;  the  ^t  too  to  point  out  fully  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  sex  in  altering  the  shape  of  the  shell, 
and  more  especially  of  its  aperture ;  the  first  to  describe 
and  delineate  the  animal  tenant  of  many  genera ;  and 
although  his  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  ex- 
tenud  characters,  yet  we  are  above  all  indebted  to  him 
for  his  strong  advocacy  of  the  maxim  that  the  anatomy 
of  the  animal  was  the  sole  sure  foundation  of  a  rational 
arrangement  which  had  in  view  the  mutual  affinities  of 
the  objects  It  attempted  to  classify,  and  present  them  not 
iancifttlly  oonmixed  as  they  might  be  placed  in  a 
museum,  but  according  to  those  characters  which  niture 
itself  had  given  them  of  affinity  or  dissemblance. 

The  example  of  Adanson  was  followed  by  Geoffhoy 
who,  In  a  history  of  the  shells  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  attempted  to  arrange  them  on  the  external 
anatomy  of  their  animals  ;  and  by  Muller,  who  described 
in  the  same  manner  the  moUusca  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  writings  of  Muller  are  still  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation.  They  contain  the  descriptions  of  many 
novelties,  and  his  deecriptloiis  of  them,  as  well  as  oi 
species  previously  known,  are  remarlcable  for  their 
accuracy ;  they  are  tliickly  strewed  with  notice  of  the 
external  anatomy  and  habits  of  those  he  had  examined 
alive;  and  his  style  of  writing  is  interesting,  rising 
occasionally  to  eloquence.  As  an  observer  and  teller  ol 
what  he  had  observed,  be  claims  a  place  among  the  Aral, 


HisToriY  OF  nsHis. 


,  ft  re  vslnabk  in  |iro  portion  to  iheir  icarccness 

'  or  beauty. 

From  the  variety  of  the  colours  and  figurea 
of  Bhelbf  we  may  pass  to  that  of  I  heir  placid 


and  aituatioo*  Some  are  found  in  the  nea; 
*oro€  in  tVesb- water  rivers  ;  aonie  alivf  upon 
Und  ;  and  a  still  greater  quantity  dead  in  the 
bowels   of  the   earth,      But   wliererer  ikiU 


but  b«  ttu  ltu3  disruYtrer  nf  no  (met  in  ibelr  itnictur&  or 
phjrfiobgy  of  iny  rotiicqiiencv — we  sp«ik  in  reference 
to  tbo  melJiJici,  only  ;  w.1  hit  Bjfrtemmlic  edorts  were 
limUed  uid  i^ulikl,  fthhiMigh  tier  •ometimes  dropi  a  hint 
oil  the stihjeia,  whlth miikt;9  us Llmo^t iKrliL'Vtr  tLkt  he  was 
cipAbla  ot  hif^ttel'  tbing),  h>^d  be  hnd  cour&gv  to  hkve  moAe 
the  iUi?mpL  III  ri5l»lloii  lo  the  moUitsci,  he  clearly  mw 
the  Impropriety  of  making  th*  pre«nco  or  thmftitcm  of 
the  »hel)  «ii  urdtiibl  rharbcter  ;  and  he  knew,  vafruely  U 
may  be,  the  lUlUiilv  butwceii  the  bivakiilaif  Tnotliisca  ajid 
the  Tuiiicata. 

The  celebiaU^d  Pallas  was  *iiistli«r  who  at  this  period 
jiad  ohiainc'd  a  gllmpfe  of  Uie  truB  ri>|*ticiis  of  the  iiioU 
k^ca  aj  a  ela^s  uvcn  clrar«r  than  MuUer,  t>ijt  Im  did 
nut    purine    the    uthjefti   and   as    hi»   fiiigbt   incidentaj 
notice,  though    it    migtit  liave  originated  (iiquiiy  lo  m 
prediBposed  ntinct,  wm  not  «)tln@i  wise  of  a  n&ture  t«?  pro- 
diwe  iny  eflijet,  so  lh*j  jjain*  of  Geoffrey  and  &IuUifr 
were  equftlly  iii>prnductiv«*     The  Buthoiiiy  of  Llnnijua 
previiltd  titery  where.     The  forre  of  hit  gi'iiius  hairing 
awtpt    away  ail  ]^ri;viijU3^  Byst^mn^   thi-re   ii^as  i+o  otlier 
lafety  for  a  natitrali$tt  ttiani  tu  luke  refuge  in  tlie  Linnsaii 
irkp  whieii  Aon  ted  on  tht?  swrfacw  proud  amid  tli*  ruling 
-^Ui«  tysteins  of  his  conlttnporwifs  aira  iinking  one 
after  another  in  the  waters  of  fofgetfuliieia.     His  dli- 
ctplea   were   diftinguished    by  their  entbuiiasm  in  tliw 
pursuit  tif  nature,  and  thiir  Loire  of  their  fnaBtcr  ;  and  the 
&di)ty  with  which  they  ftiundtiieirdiacoveriea  wtjre  r«gis* 
t«r«d,    and    th«   ea*iy  (latiire  of  tile    discoveries  which 
iuflired    to   ^ive    llivm  a  rsrtaiu  reputation,  rfquirmg 
nought  hut  ceil,  ^ppurtunity,  and  a  knowUdge  uf    lh» 
*  Sy^tema"  not  difficult  to  he  acquiiredj  rivet  ted  the  if  mi- 
lacbments.      In  Englai^d  nothing  was  tolerated  thai  was 
not  according  to  thd  letti?r  of  Linnsnf;  in»  works  were 
a  code  of  laws  whirh.  like  an  act  of  Pariiamen^  was  to 
bi»  iuLetfirctrd  verlkaliy,  and  the  spirit  of  them  was  un- 
seen   or  overlDcked.     Under  his  reforming  hand,  Coii- 
chttjogy  having  paAied  *  (mm  confusion  and  ini'ongiiiity 
ta  lucid  order  and  siin|ilicUy,'  the  alight isit  attempt  to 
alter  this  order  waa  treated  as  &n  attempt  to  rv plunge 
va  into  thts  chaoA,  whence  he  l»d  brought  us,  and  further 
im prove meivt  or  alteration  wa^  declared  to  he  futile,  sinfe 
the   '  beauties'  of    the     Linnnraii  '  muit    perpetuate    it& 
pre-eminenreJ        Were    it  !thi3wn   tl;at»   frotti   the  very 
snhsldltry  alalion  the  animal  was  made  to  occupy  iti  this 
systcjin,  there  wis  a  fflAT  attention  should  he  dia^ni  from 
the  object  mo«t  worthy  of  it,  we  were  seriously  told  thitt 
the    anlma^   ev^eri    could    it   be  procured,  which  was 
dotibtfui,  would    lie  Ye  r   present  those    '  permanent   and 
obvious  points  of   distinctlou*  indlspervFahle  in  the  ap- 
plication of  %  lyitem  meant  to  be  piTu'ticaL     Wherein 
does  the  ant  mill  diners  It  was  ask^d  in  a  tone  of  triumvh, 
signifying  that   reply  was  impossible^ — '  wherein    doe» 
tlie  uiimal  differ  frum  an    unshapen    mass   of   lifeless 
matter    when    coiUd   up   williin   its  sheUy  habitation  f 
And  bow  are  its  nalural  ihape  and  sp|3cnda«P5  to  he  en- 
ami  nod,  but  by  ilio  knife  ^f  an  snalumist?'      Were  it 
proved^  wlmt  indeed  wa;;  mo«t  ptilpaUle,  that  «pe«ies  of 
opposite    habitif    i^nd  habitationit  w«re  huddled  togelhi^r 
under  a  eommon  head,  it  was  answer^id  tliat  to  derive 
charafters  from   fiich  partir utars  naa  contrary  to  axiom 
and  uiiphilosophical ;  and  if  it  were  d«mt*istmtive  that 
the   cl&Bs  of  Testaces,  a?  a  whole,   was  constituted  of 
helerogtfifoua  dbparates,— n  for  example,  when   Pallas 
indictted    the   dtHf^rence    between    this  cla^   And    the 
3orpuhe, — what  then  ?     Nature  gloried  In  vAriety  and 
opfiositiotis.  and    was  ber?etf  Gyftteiiiless,  as  if  it  were 
p4B>(jh1e   to  hi:1kvb  thst  He  who  ntade  every  thing  in 
wisdc^m    and    ojder  had   shook  Hi«  creatures  from   hii 


Hand,  with  the  tams  wanton  unordered  prt^bo  tln*^ 
the  poet  haa  represented  the  jocund   Msy*  flinfhi|  1'^ 
Aowereu  from  her  teeming  lap.     Stich  wn™  ths  M 
reason*  by  which  this  System  waa  upheld,  and  te  t 
win  iU  despotism  that,  until  within  the*e  tw^eoly  r- 
lliere  w»a  little  or  no  felaiitSon  on  it*  bold  ef  | 
i?t>inL€Ti  ;  »nd  it*  evil  efTecti  are  too  evident  in  tliti 
ficialnesa  of  the  product loiiB  which  emanai«Hl  froB  I 
sehool, 

Eteii    In    Pruife  the  tinrmn  tyftam  seofl  I    ^^ 

little  less  predominant  under  the  bad  tug  of  Bntftl^l 

but  the  regard  the  French  paid  to  it  was  of  a  ie«  *fll  «|j 

character  llian  it  had  assumed  hi   Britain*     Brefli«Vi 

though  m  Liiitiaaii  in  principlOt  carried  fcfwmrd  tn  il*t 

degree  the  system  of  hi*  master  by  tnlerraJatliig  smiiJ 

new  and  obvioo?ly  net'essary  genera  ;  and  h#  w*i  fl)8>*» 

wlio  a  conchologiit  of  higher  attain meiits  than  anf  &{^ 

land  ctjuid  at  that  pedod  hoast  of.      He  cmtiiM*  I*  mid 

to  have  promoted  cimrboi*»gy  in  any  very  ienfiWe  d** 

gree,  bi»t  he  made  no  t^ihri  to  ^rest  H»  or  detab  Un 

srience  at  the  stage  whfre  Linim^s  h»d  htt  \L    N« 

indeed  Is  it  perhaps  possible  to  siofi  the  roarcb  iX  wj, 

however  trivial    the   bfwich   of  scienre,  to  p«rfecb». 

Like  the  operations  of  Nature  in  her  living  pfedtirtiws 

ever  tending  lo  malurtty,  them  are  periods  of  wcdifi- 

tion  and  delay,  *"d  rau»i  may  for  a  iMsmi  Iwliiw  i 

sit^klj  wtakneis  that  waits  long  for  a  temedy,  hut  ennw 

at  last  this  Willi      Conchology  wiu»  now  in  Itt  strtJj 

time, — hoverthelws  in  a  state  of  constant  idviortment, 

Elli5.    Boater,  Bohadicb,  PiUis,   Muller,  F<j^i1.  S^ 

lander,  and   Otliv   FahricJui,  all  of  whoin  mifta  hiN 

ieen  LimiKus  in  the  flesh,  mid  were  his  Irameiilti  »* 

cessoTH,  drew  attenUiHi  to  the  naked  mdluscifffl  Ji  ptf* 

ticular,  whose  curious  variety  wm  enticing  aiid  prflwv 

tive  to  further  quost;  Heriiraiit,  Scopoti,  Bruguiere,  umI 

Oiivi,  described  miny  species  wilU  llieir  iniiinJ*!  t^ 

tntered    too   into   physiological  Einestioin  wliirh  li  *■■ 

worthy  reaMMiable  men  to  suLve  ;  Knorr,  DarSli,  Mif* 

tini  and  Chemoita,  Scbroter,  Bom,  Pennant,  Di  ^f^ 

and    Mirtyn,  set   forth  at  inlojvd*  volumn  of  ftg^ 

more  uu morons  in  spcdies  and  more  coffect  tlun  vfi 

been  hitherto  attempted  ;  and  the  minute  Of  "''"'JJ^ 

speciefi  which  notwithstanding  their  littlcnesi  hsrepUjrw 

a  moat  imjHJtiant  put  in  tlie  revolutions  yf  vir  i^m, 

wore  well  iDustrmttd   in  the   woiU  ol' Soldsiii,  Pli"f«J* 

Boys  flud  Walker,  aud  of  Ficht«i  and  Molt.    Vrt^ 

array  ot  names  oiity  provos  a  wider  spresd  of  tl«  «*^f 

—ihu   students  may  have  been,   and  we  tWni  *'fj" 

metliocrists.^many  of  them  were  simply  ichtif^gni*™ 

iiiid   coJIectuni.*     VVe   iwi  remember  no  diswt«7  ^ 

which  to  distinguish  the  period,  for  the  dtrelc^RW**  * 

improvomtnt  of  sn  artificial  ^i^Um,  the  UTifflioW™ 

of  species,  and  their  more  weuratc  di5«riint«sUoiV  tiJ*^ 

points  of  conaidersble  impsitaiice,  are  no*  wffK'ii^J^ 

to  mark  an  era.     Perhajis  the  most  curioui  and  >i**"^' 


ng  discovery  Ui#t  was  mad«  in  it  i§  that  t^  ^  ^^*^ 
iiiity  of  tile  *nflil  Ui  reimHiuc^  its  tenUculi,  «y^  ■"*! 
head,  ^beii  these  hive  been  cut  uff.^tiie  ph*Fk4™*»"  *' 
which  singular  reiotegvaticii  wor*  amply  elucirfsJ*^  /^ 
the  c3i|>er1nienU  of  Sptllumni,  Bonnvt,  *nd  o*^*''" 


piu-iults  i 
perTect  hi*  d.*«i^i  w  (hoiit  (lip  boIsa'j" 
one  chwriiig  ■.ppnibfttlcttip'^ — U'lsjH' 
Vi>L  i.  p  I4<r  ^rl»  AlM*n]etby*s  rji\ 
f^ir  4  IhX  orthfi  MutluKn  nnat«>DUaiKl  i 


ij  IIhH^ 
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are  found,  they  are  universally  known  to  be 
compcsed  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
They  are  ibrmed  of  an  animal  or  calcareous 
earth,  that  ferments  with  vinegar  and  other 

The  firtt  to  raise  us  from  this  enchained  slumber  was 
CuTier.  Before  this  great  naturUist  entered  the  field, 
l'oli»  a  Neapolitan  (^jTsician,  had  indeed  anatomised 
irith  admirable  skill  the  bivalved  roollusca  of  his  natire 
•bores,  and  had  constructed  a  new  arrangement  of  them 
from  the  characters  of  the  animal  alone,  but  parUy  from 
the  political  position  of  Europe,  partlf  from  the  very  ex- 
peoalTe  fashloo  in  which  Poll's  work  was  published,  and 
iu  consequent  extremely  limited  circulationt  and  in  part 
also  from  the  partial  application  of  hlssjrstem  and  its  did. 
actio  character,  the  erroneousness  of  hif  general  Tiews, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  nomenclature,— we  cannot  trace 
its  influence  either  as  difllusive  or  propulsive  of  con- 
chology.  The  result  of  Cuvier's  labours  was  happily 
yftry  different.  In  1 7S8,  when  he  was  scarcely  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  circumstances  fixed  Cuvier  for  a  time 
at  Caen  in  Normandy.  His  sq}oum  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea  induced  him,  already  an  enthusiast  in  natural 
history,  to  study  marine  animals,  more  especially  the 
roolluscat  and  the  anatomies  of  them  which  he  now 
made  conducted  liim  to  the  developement  of  his  great 
views  on  tlie  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  With  un- 
wearied seal  he  collected  the  materials  which  were  at  no 
distant  date  to  become  the  basis  of  a  classification  which 
ran  through  all  its  details  in  a  harmonious  parallelism 
with  the  developement  of  organisation,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent of  it,  when  in  search  of  the  name  and  place  of  the 
object  in  bis  hand,  was  necessitated  simultaneously  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Its  principal  structural  peculi- 
iiritie«,  on  which,  again,  as  Cuvier  beautifully  explained, 
all  its  habits  in  relation  to  food,  to  habitation,  and  to 
locomotion,  were  made  dependant.  The  Linnsan  sys- 
tem of  avertebrated  animals,  even  In  its  primary  sections, 
rested  on  a  single  external  character.  The  Insecta  were 
•nUnmuiatedt  and  the  Vermes  were  UniaeuiaUd  averte- 
brates.  Had  the  character  been  constant  or  even  general, 
it  might  have  had  some  claim  for  adoption,  but  to  a  want 
of  constancy  was  added  the  fundamental  defect  of  Its  in. 
appreciable  influence  over  the  organisms  of  the  body. 
Cuvier's  object  being  to  give  us  not  merely  a  key  to  the 
name,  but  to  make  that  key  open  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  creature, 
such  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  character  was  to  him 
useless.  After  innumerable  dissections  had  made  him 
iamiliar  with  many  structures,  and  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  value  of  characters,  as 
shown  iu  their  constancy  and  influence  on  the  economy 
of  the  species,  Cuvier  resolved  to  divide  the  animal 
kingdom,  not  as  hitherto  into  two,  but  into  four  prin- 
cipal  sub-kingdoms,  drawing  their  lines  of  separation 
from  diflerencei  exhibited  in  the  plan  on  which  their 
muscular,  their  nervous,  and  their  circulating  sjrstems 
were  formed.  **  There  exist  In  nature,"  he  says,  **fimr 
principal  forms,  or  general  plans,  according  to  which  all 
animals  seem  to  have  been  modelled,  ai^  the  ulterior 
divisions  of  which,  whatever  name  the  ^turmlists  may 
apply  to  them,  are  but  comparatively  slight  modifica- 
tions, founded  on  developement  or  addition  of  certain 
parts,  which  do  not  change  the  essence  of  the  plan." 
Of  these  forms  the  moUusca  furnish  the  second,  of  which 
the  essential  character  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  ar* 
rangement  of  the  nervous  system,  consisting  of  some 
ganglions  scattered  as  it  were  irregularly  through  the 
body,  and  from  each  of  which  nerves  radiate  to  its  vari- 
ous organs.  As  there  is  no  skeleton,  so  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  skin,  which  forms  a  soft  contractile  en- 
velope protected.  In  many  species,  by  a  shelL  The 
greater  number  possess  the  senses  of  taste  and  sight,  but 
the  last  is  often  wanting.  "  Only  one  family  can  boast 
vouu. 


acids,  and  that  bams  hito  lime,  and  will  not 
easily  melt  into  glass*  Such  is  the  substance 
of  which  they  are  composed;  and  of  their 
spoils,  many  philosophers  think  that  a  great 

of  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  they  have  always  a  complete 
sjrstem  of  circulation,  and  organs  peculiarly  adapted  to 
respiration  ;  those  of  digestion  and  secretion  are  nearly 
as  oompUcfcted  as  the  same  organs  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. The  tub-kingdom,  characterised  and  limited 
by  those  important  features,  is  next  divided  into  six 
classes,  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  organs  of  locomotion,  or  others  not  less  influential. 
Thus  the  Cephalopodes  bear  their  feet  and  arms  like  a 
coronet  nmiid  the  summit  of  the  head  ;  the  Puropodes 
swim  in  their  native  seas  by  fin-like  oars;  and  the 
Gasteropodes  crawl  on  the  belly  by  means  of  a  flat  disk 
or  sole.  Reaching  now  tribes  among  whom  the  on^ans 
of  motion  are  less  developed,  and  accordingly  less 
influential  on  their  manners,  Cuvier  resorts  to  others. 
Thus  Uie  fourth  class  is  named  AcephaKs,  because  it  is 
strikingly  distinguished  by  the  want  of  head  and  amorph- 
ous  form  of  Its  constituents;  the  Brachiopodes  are 
equally  acephalous,  but  near  the  mouth  they  have  two 
fringed  fleshy  organs  which  simulate  feet;  and  the 
Cirropodes  have  several  pairs  of  subarticulated  fringed 
feet,  In  addition  to  a  multivalved  shell  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction. The  orders  of  these  classes,  when  the  class 
admits  of  further  subdivision,  rest  upon  distinct  difl'er- 
ences  in  the  structure  and  position  of  the  branchisB  or 
respiratory  organs ;  and  when  we  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  paramount  necessity  of  these  to  the  animal,  and  their 
necessary  co>adaptatien  to  its  locality  and  wants,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  happier  choice  could 
have  been  made.* 

Early  in  1790,  Lamarck  published  his  Prodromus  of 
a  new  classification  of  shells,  laying  down,  more  precise- 
ly, the  generic  characters,  and  establishing  many  new 
genera,  and  still  continuing  the  old  division  into  imi- 
vakfetf  Uvahea,  and  muUivmlvtt,  Up  to  this  time,  La- 
marck does  not  seem  to  have  profited  much  by  the  la- 
hours  of  his  predecessors  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
natural  conchyliological  method,  but  acknowledges  that 
he  has  adopted  the  principles  and  views  of  Bruguiire. 
Late  in  1790,  Cuvier  published  a  table  of  the  divisions 
of  the  class  of  mottutca,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  Lessons  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  We  see,  in  this, 
that  Cuvier  derived  light  from  the  Prodnmms  of  La- 
marck. Indeed,  these  two  great  naturalists,  by  their 
successive  works,  seem  te  have  aflbrded  light  alternately 
to  each  other  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1801 ,  Lamarck 
published  his  Ammaujr  mjw  Fertihru^  in  which,  not 
confining  himself  entirely  to  the  shells,  he  has,  like  Cu- 
vier,  paM  atttention  also  to  the  animals.  From  this  pe- 
riod until  1822,  when  he  finished  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  Aniwutujr  tans  P'ertibrts,  under  the  title  of 
Hisicire  naiurtUe  ds*  Animaus  sop*  Fertibres,  many 
authors,  both  continenUl  and  British,  had  published  me- 
moirs  and  treatises  on  conchology,  and  many  interesting 
&cts  had  been  collected,  shedding  much  additional  light 
on  the  science.  Part  of  the  5th  and  the  whole  of  the 
6th  and  7th  volumes  of  the  HuMre  naturelk  des  Ami. 
mauM  suns  Fsrtibrts,  are  devoted  to  the  couchyliopho- 
reus  animals,  the  proper  subjects  of  conchology.  In  this 
eaeellent  work,  Lamarck  has  improved  upon  the  views 
ef  his  friend  Bhigui^re  in  the  following  particulars  :— 
not  confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  shell ; 
viewing  the  shell  as  forming  part  of  an  animal ;  introdu. 
eing  into  conchology  a  great  number  of  new  generic 
groups  ;  using  a  very  rigorous  and  exact  terminology; 

*  For  the  above  sketch  of  ttie  dlflerrat  systems  of  eoncholf  ig  jr, 
w^  are  indebted  to  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Hist  ry  of  Cun. 
chology,  hi  the  MagoMtna  qf  Zooton  and  BoUmy,  Ediuboryh. 
1S3B.  VoL  II. 
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part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  at 
present  It  is  supposed  by  them,  that  chalks, 
marls,  and  all  such  earths  as  ferment  with  vi- 
negar,  are  nothing  more  than  a  composition  of 

and  treating  u  the  ibundation  of  the  principal  dlTision 
among  bivalves,  the  number  of  the  muscular  impressioni. 
He  has  also  abandoned  the  divisions,  multivalves,  bivalves, 
and  univalves,  which  had  been  followed  bf  most  of 
the  preceding  conchologists,  and  has  increased  the  num. 
oer  of  genera  to  861. 

Sl/fnoptical  TcAU  cftheOenerie  Cbaraeten  of  Lamard^s 
Conchclogical  $y8iem;  arrtmqed  acoordmg  to  the  d&s- 
rending  9oal$;  tvith  acme  addMthnal genera^  distmguiehed 
t^anaeterisk. 

CLASS  I.— MOLLUSCA  Uihtalves. 

ORDER.  L— Hetbbopoda. 

Havingahead ;  tvoeyee;  noanns ;  body  tree ;  swims 
borizontally  ;  destitute  of  a  foot ;  fins,  but  or^gukur. 
PhytUroe  and  Pteratnuihea,  deetituto  of  shells. 
CbrnarM,  Cymbwmj  pi.  31.  fig.  1. 

ORDER  II.— </EPHiXOPODA. 

DinsiOM  I. — Ckphalopoda  Sepiakia. 
Familt  1.~Ammonacea. 
Mantle  bag- shaped ;  head  i>rotruding  from  the  bag, 
with   inarticulate  aims,  having  suclLers  around  the 
ir  ontha ;  two  eyes ;  niouth  with  homy  mandibles. 

The  genera  are  SepUi^Lofigo,Loliigopei*^9n!dL  OatapuSf 
all  deetituto  of  shells. 

DiTISION  II.--GEPHAI.OPODA   MONOTHALAMA. 

Atgomamia  Argoy  pi.  31,  fig.  2. 

DlTISlOX  III.— Gbphalopoda  FOLTTHALAMa. 

Familt  I.— ^Akmomacea. 

BaenlUeiy  TurfHtiee,  Amnumooerae^  OHniUtei,  and  Am- 
moftifw,  are  foeail. 

Familt  II. — Nautilacba. 

NoMtSmpomvUuu.'pl. SI.  fig*  3.  NummtdileSf  VofiidaUs, 
PoljfatomeUa,  Stderoutee,  and  Ducorbis,  are  fossil. 

Familt  III. — Radiolacba. 

PlaoetUtda,  LenUadinti,  and  RoiaUa,  fossil. 

Familt  IY.— Sphbrulacea. 

MelonaOf  fossil.    MUiola  eoneenlriea, 

Familt  Y.— <7iustacea. 

OrHeulma,  Onttellarea,  and  Remilina,  principally  foe- 
sit 

Familt  YL— Lituolacba. 
LUuola  and  SpiroUna,  fossil.     Spinda  Peronii,  pi.  31. 
fig- 4. 

Familt  YII.— Obthocerata. 

ComlUet  and  /T^wtfrHfes,  foesil.  Nodotaria  nuiiada^ 
^L31,fig.  5.      OrMoosra  rapAofMM,  fig.  5.    BdenmUee, 

ORDER  in.— T&ACHBLIPODA. 

Sbction  I.— Zoophagodb  Trachblipoda. 

Body  of  the  animal  spirally  convolute  posteriorly,  se- 
parated ttom  the  foot ;  shell  spiral  enveloping  the  ani- 
nud.    This  order  18  divided  hito  three  seotioiu. 

Familt  I.— Involuta. 
.,P*?«*|^^»pl.31,fig.6.  aivautfiadus,t7.   An. 
C«pr«»  l^ffu.  f.  10.    Chula  verrucosa,  f.  11. 
Familt  II.— Columellaria. 
Voimaria  oglwdriea,  pi.  31,  fig.  12.    MargineOa  Uvar- 


shelb,  decayed,  and  crumbled  down  to  oot 
uniform  mass. 

Sea-shells  are  either  found  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  or  they  are  cast  empty,  and  forsaken 

«xMtoto,f.  13.   Vobda»oapha,t\A.   IfKra  teMofa,  1 11 
CobumbeUa  ntstwoy  f.  16. 

Familt  IIL— Pubpubifbra. 


Terebra  v&tata,  pL  31.  fig.  17. 
Buecmnm  ImeokOunu  t  19. 
Harpa  nobUis,  t  21. 


TVfriteaa  <f»p/iba/a,  pi.  31.  fig.  42.  PkamameBa  vark,l 
43.  Planaxis  undnlcOa,  f.  44.  Tttrbo  emanudna,  t  li 
Monodonta  oanalifera,  f.  46.  TVoekns  papMamt,  t  Al 
RokUa  veetrcaiau,  f.  48.    Solarinm  varkgaUany  t  49l 

Familt  II.— Sgalaridbs. 

Dekddmda  lacimaia,  pi.  31.  fig.  50.  Soalaria  eormeh, 
f.  61.     Vermetua  kimbruxdia,  t  5*2. 

Familt  III.— Plicacba. 

Pyramidella  maadoaa,  pL  31.  fig.  53.  TormOdUjkm- 
nteOft  54. 

Familt  IV.— Macbostoma. 


Ebuma  apinte,  f.  II. 
Dolinm  frwrirrtMt,  £  SflL 
MMvtTjfi*  iwxMHs,  A.  ««•  \/vmijmM^piU  Jr€fwt/ionnaf  L  A 
Monoeeroa  glabraittm,  t  23.  Purpura  hkoat^  L  ^ 
Redntda  araekncidea,  f.  25.  Ckuaia  areola,  L  26.  Gm»- 
dariaechmopbora^LV, 

Familt  IV.— Alata. 

Strombua  attedndua,  pi.  31.  fig.  28.  Pleroeeiu  adt^Mdl^ 
f.29.    Roateilariaeolmnbina,f.30. 

Familt  V. — Canalifera. 

7W&Macx>rUai2aft>r,pl.31.fig.31.  Mttrw  aeaa&optem. 
f.  32.  RaneOagranmlalajt^  StnUkiolariiimadmlem.i 
34.  Ferula  retiedata.  f.  35.  Fuana  kmgitnndnto.  L  SL 
FaeouitariaiuUpajtttl.  Cancdlariaa^p^elUutSL  Da^ 
binella  aeolytnua,  t  39.  Pletirotoma  BaJbgCmia  L  A 
CeritMum  aUioo,  f.  41. 

SECnOlf  IL— PHTTDPHAeA. 

Familt  I.— Tubbih acba. 


tfa/tblwfcf&«f^nc/a&z,pl.  31.  fig.55.  Stomatia  pbgrnta, 
f.  56.  StomateUa  aurienla,  f.  57.  S^arelm  tafefara^ 
f.  58.   Galerknlum  ^tevi^um.  fig.  111. 

Familt  V.— lAMTHiiriA. 

Icttiihmaeangna,  pi.  31.  fig.  59. 

Familt  VL— Neritacba. 

Natiea  ttercua-mmoammy  pi.  31.  fig.  60.  Neriia  pfk- 
rottiOytei,  *Neritoidealatoralia,tU%  NerUiaapm^ 
tMlaia,t62.    Navkella  teaaelaria,  t  SZ, 

Familt  VII.— Peristomida. 

AmpuUaria  nM08a,pl.  31.  fig.  64.  Pahdim 
f.  65.  Vabxaadepreaaoyt.^.  Pirena Madagt 
f.67.  M4danopaiaoodaia,{.6B,   Aielama  gram/en^  L&L 

Familt  IX.— Ltmnjeacea. 

Lymneaa  aurieularia,  pi.  31.  fig.  70.  PJufaa  teMrva, 
f.7I.    Planof^comeua,{.  72.  ^~-w— 

Familt  X.— Goumacba. 

Cydoatoma  bigtHaUu,\A.  81.  fig.  73.  Auriada/elii.1 
74.  Succmea  amphibia,  t.  75.  Aeiatma  perdir.  t  K 
Bidimua-radiaiua, f.  77.  aanaiUa  veniricoaa, LIS.  Pn- 
pa  vnideniata,  f.  79.  Helieina  major,  t  80.  Ama^ana 
gUAoaa,  f.  81.  CaroooUa  Madagaaoarenaia,  t  l^  Bdia 
^ralia,  f.  83. 


ORDER  IV.— Gasteropoda. 

Body  always  etraight,  never  enveloped  m  a  Ml 
which  oan  enturcly  contain  it;  foot  nituited  under  the 
abdomen,  united  to  the  body  noarly  its  whole  length. 
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of  their  animals,  upon  shore.  Those  which 
tie  Gthed  up  from  the  deep,  are  called  hy 
the  Latin  name  Pelagn;  those  that  are 
cut  upon  shore  are  called  LUtoraies.     Man  j 


Family  1.— LiMAonau. 

Vitruu  dongaia.  pi.  31 .  fig.  84.  Tedaodia  Hcdwioidea. 
I  SS.  Umax  ntfug,  t  86.  ParmaoeUa  OUmeri,  f.  87. 
OmUdkan.    DesUtate  of  a  sbell.  P.  Calyculaia,  f.  108. 

SbCTION  IL— HTOBOBaAMCHIJL 


89. 


Family  U.— Laplysiacsa. 
DdabeOa  eaUota^  pL  31.  fig.  88.    LaftLnmt,  radiaia,  f. 


Family  III. — ^Bullacka. 


Bulla  amggdaia^  pL  31.  fig.  dO.  BvlUn  catena,  f.  91. 
*UiriaUvMoiau9a,f.nO,  •AieraJUnUi^  £109.  Aeeru. 
Dtttitateofaehea. 

Family  IY.— Cal^ptracba. 

Aua/bufimoiatau,  pi .  31 .  fig.  92.  Crepidula  /bndeata, 
£93.  CUralfwa  muMe,  f .  94.  FiUopm Unoanea,t  95. 
PIsanBa  GrcKa,t  96.  *Sip^  striata,  t  U3.  Emargir 
mdafantra,  f.  97.    J*armophonu  Atutralis,  f.  98. 

Family  Y.— Semphyludiacsa. 

UwAnOa  Indiixu  pL  31.  fig.  99.  PUurobroJtehu  plu- 
mda,tm. 

Family  yi.~PHYLUDLiCBA« 

Patdla  nOgata,  pi.  31.  fig.  101.  C&Uon  margmahu,  f. 
101   OtiimdUt  ttriatus,  f.  103.    PMUdia.    Destitute 

Family  YIL— Tiuioniacba. 

Dom,  7V%f,  ScvUaa,  TV&mmo,  EoUu  and  Glawms. 
Destitute  of  shells. 

ORDER  Y.— Ptbrofoda. 

Destitute  of  foot  and  arms;  two  opposite  fins;  body 
frve.  Pnemmodemum.  Shelless.  C^nUmUa  proboaeidea, 
pi. SI. fig.  104.  LimaeuiakdieialUjtK^.  CUeodoram- 
nmidata,  f.  106.  Clio.  Destitute  of  a  shelL  ffaa^ 
eu^jfUaiu,  1107. 

CLASS  II.—OONCHIFERA.  Bitalyes. 

Animab  sofL  inartioulatcd,  without  head  or  eyes,  and 
idHerini^to  a  biTalve  shell;  haTing  external  branohis, 
itmple  eiieolatioD,  and  a  unilocular  heart. 

ORDER.  I.— MoiroMYAiUA. 

With  one  muscular  attachment,  and  one  subTential 
mnMolar  impression. 

SECTION  I.~N0  LlQAMKNT. 

Family  L~BaACHi0P0DA. 

UngiJa  a$iatuia,  pi.  32.  fig.  1.  Terebrattda  v&rea,  f.  3. 
OHmiMlaNorwegiiitZ 

Family  IL—Rudista. 

Cnuda  itriaia,  pi.  82.  fig.  4.  Diaema  odreoidei,  f.55. 
Q«n.  Biiostritns,  Calioola,  Badiolites,  and  Sphsmlites, 

ComU. 

SfiCmON  II.— LlOAMERT  MABailTAL. 

Family  I^-OsnucsA. 

Ammia  Eplhipphmm,  pi.  32.  fiff.  6.  Plaeuna  mila,  f. 
7.  Vvkdia  apoHffiammj  t  8.  Imrea  totfouopm^  f.  9. 
^^rrffkannbatinda^t  10. 

Family  II^—PBcnNiDES, 

^ „ Spond^mnaiidifbr- 

■w,L12.  PlwatMlaeriatatayf.\Z.  Peeten  radula,  t.  U. 
rlilagiiMUtma  aemSunaria,  t  16.  lAma  /htgilig.  t  16. 
f'*Um$pimd3loid€mm,t\7. 


Podcpm  trwieata,  pi.  32.  fig.  1 1. 
!w,tI2.    i>/tocite/amfltato,f.  13. 


of  the  pelagii  are  never  seen  upon  shore ;  they 
continue  in  the  depths  where  they  are  bred ; 
and  we  owe  their  capture  only  to  accident 
These,  therefore,  are  the  most  scarce  shells, 


SECTION  in.— LiGAMEMT  elonoaxbd  and  maboin al. 
Family  L— Mallbacba. 

Meleagrina  margariH/era,  pi.  32.  fig.  18.    JvMa  obU- 

ijfnamum,f. 

Family  II,— Mttilacia. 

Pinitaek^ana,  pL  32.  fig.  23.    Mi/tUu$  Afer^  t  24. 
Modiola  jx^mana,  t  26. 

Family  in^—TaiDACifrrBS. 

Hmpmmt  maaUaitUj  pL  32.  fig.  26.    TVidaena  iquamo- 

ORDER  n.— DiMYARIA. 

Muscular  hnpressions  two,  separate  and  lateraL 

SECTION  L— Ibbbuular  akd  always  ihbquitaltb. 

Family  Lr-r^AMAOU. 

EOenatU^ptieajjol^  fig.  2S.    Ckama  arcMla^t  2D. 
Dicerat  arietma^  t  oO. 

SECTION  n.— Lamslupmdbs. 
Family  I^— Nayades. 
Inhabit  fresh  water.    Iridina  emtiea,  pL  32.  fljg.  31. 
AnadoKta  ^fgnea^  t  32.    Hyria  eomtffuta,  t  33.    Onio  ir» 


ro§XMtua,t  I 

Family  II.— Tbioonacba. 
aiitoticiam&ft^i(a,pL32.fig.35.    7Vi^tMaiajea6ni,  1 36. 
Family  IIL— Abcacea. 

Nveula  temmt,  pi.  82.  fig.  87.  PeetimaUuB  pSonu,  f 
38.    .in»tofteoia,f.39.    CbtwOM  oatriw^sra,  f .  40. 

Family  IY.— Cabdiacea. 

/soeemj&s  ilfottiMso.pl.  82.  fiff.  41.  Hiatella  areUea,  f. 
4*2.  C^fprieardia  ooraawjAaaa,!,  43.  CardUaentaioada^ 
f.44.    Chrdmm  dimgaiMmfL  ^. 

Family  Y.— Oobohacba. 

Vmetioardia  imbncata,  pL  32.  fig.  46.  *Orty^  iulea^ 
ia,  f.  47.  Vemu  vermooM,  t  48.  Cyth^rea  eruoMo,  f.  49 
*Exolda  Uneta,  f.  60.  Cyprina  Idandica,  t  61.  *Laun 
rvbra,  f.  5*2.  GalaHea  fxuUatOy  f.  63.  CWwia  /vaeata^  f. 
64.    C^e/os  eomao,  f.  66.    •PisidiumoUtqua,t56. 

SECTION  III.— Tenuipedbs. 

Family  L— Nymphacba. 

Orastma  tuleaia,  pi.  32.  fig.  67.  Oapaa  BraxiUenm,  t 
58.  Donaa  drntiaUata^  f.  69.  Lueina  carnaria.t  60. 
*Mwiarotundataj{.e\.  OcyrUa  lamelloaa,  t  G2.  Mreo- 
pa^  craua,t  63.  TeUimdes  ro$eua,  f.  64.  TeUmapuni- 
oea,  t  66.  Ptammotaa  variegaia,  f.  66.  Pa8mino6»a  t»- 
pemOf  f.  67.    Sanguittolaria  Ooadeng,  f.  68. 

Family  II.— Lithopuaol 

Fewniptftr»*,pl.32.fig.69.  Peirieola  Pkoladi/bnnt\ 
£70.    Saaeieaii>aPrmiua,t  7i. 

Family  III.— Cobbulacba. 

Pandora  ftutrata,  pi.  33.  fig.  72.  Corbtda  nlaxta^  t 
73. 

Family  lYw— Mactracaa. 

Amphidema  iMemalis,  pi.  32.  fig.  74.  Solemya  Medi- 
terranea,  t  76.  *TeaimMa  ivborinailaru,  f.  76.  Unqukna 
trantvena,(.  77^  ErycSia  striata.  t7S,  CrasmOdla  Kin- 
gieola  r.  79.     *IAgula  temds,  f.  80.    *Mactriua  triangula- 
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and  consequently  tho  most  valaable.  The  li- 
toralea  are  more  freauent,  and  sach  aa  are  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  pelagii  are  not  ao  beaa. 
tifuL     As  they  are  often  empty  and  forsaken, 

m.f.  81.    Matra  StuUonmj  t  \,    Imiraria  wmprum, 

SECTION  rV.-^BAflBiPKnE8. 
Posterior  maigin  gaping. 


Family  L— Mtaria. 


Anatma 
*Galeomma 
atella  drtaia, 
kanU,  f.  9, 


MA  eottvexa^  pL  3S.  fiff.  3.  Mya  armaria^  f.  4. 
nma  Turtom.  f.  5.  •Magdaia  striata,  f.  6.  ^My- 
riaia,t,7.    *Crai0BatU^>tiea,t9.   *SpemaBvig' 


Family  II.— Solintdes. 


CflyamerisSiliqua^  pi.  83.  fig.  10.  Paampea  Aldrooandi, 
(AirSolen  F<]^f.  12. 

Family  III.— Pholadaria. 

OattrwAeena  modioUnOf  pi.  33.  fig.  1 3.    Pholoi  dadylui, 

Family  IY.— Tubioola. 

Terttio  nawdxs,  pL  33.  fig.  15 ;  16.  side  yalve  ;  17,  one 
of  the  bivalYes ;  18,  section  of  interior  part  of  the  tobe. 
Teredina  personata,  f.  19.  Septaria  arenaria^  t  20.  Fii- 
tulana  dava,  f.  21.  Fig.  22.  a  side  valye.  Claoaadla 
aperta,  f.  23.  Fig.  24  a  fiaoe  valve.  AspergOUim  Jana- 
man,  1 25. 

CLASS  IIL— CIRRIPEDA. 

Animals  soft,  destitato  of  head  or  eyes,  coYered  with 
an  adhering  shelL 

ORDER.  I^FEDUNCULATA. 

Body  supported  on  a  tubnlar  pednnole. 

Otkm  Cumeri,  pi.  33.  fig.  26.  Cmerat  mttata,  f.  27. 
Pollu!ipesmUeaa,t2B.  *&«jWfasi  tftdgart.  1 29.  Jtso- 
H/avitna,t90. 

ORDER  IL— SassnjA. 

Bodj  inclosed  in  a  mnltiYalYe  shell  whieh  is  seated 
on  rocks  or  marine  bodies;  month  and  tentaonla  in  the 
opening  of  the  shell ;  operonlated. 

Pyrgoma  erenatOy  pi.  33.  fiff.  31.  Oreusia  vemiea,  f. 
32.  Acasta  Moatamd,  f.  33.  ^Adna  AngUoa,  f.  34.  Ba- 
ia$uu  OranrMi,  f.  86.  Ooromda  tedudmaria,  t.  37.  TV- 
btdmlla  balanctrum,  f.  38. 

DiYisroN  IIL— Articulata. 

CLASS  Y.— Anitkudes. 

Elongated,  soft,  consisthig  of  segments;  havii^  rod 
blood. 

ORDER  L— Sbobntauub. 

Animals  placed  in  a  testaeeons  tube,  in  which  they 
ever  live;  branchia  at  one  extremity  of  the  bo^y. 

Family  I.— Ssrpulaciu. 
MagOusaHiiquut,  pi.  S3,  fig  39.    Cfaleolaria  fteumbens, 
f.40.     VermUialriquetruytAU    Strpula  ttdmlaria,  t  Si 
^MroriitM  apiriUum,  t  43. 

Family  II^— Amphitbitaa. 

AmpfdMte  tfofilabnim,  pi.  83.  fig.  44.  TntMla  com- 
sWmo,  f.  45.  Sabellaria  erat$itiima,  t  46.  Peetmaria 
Be^iea,  t  47. 

Family  III.— Maldanijb. 

^J^^^m^fto^fV^'^-^g-iS.    BnekutreikmlainX 
♦9.    Oonmoidei  minor,  t  BO,    aymeme. 

Family  IY.— Dob8Au& 

SSiftiaruza$,g»na,plS^fig,Bl.  Arnioola.  DseU- 
tate  of  shuO. 


and  as  their  animal  is  dead,  and*  periiaps,  pa. 
trid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ahelU  ^ey>  bj  tkii 
means,  lose  the  whiteness  and  the  briluaocy 
of  their  colonring.  They  are  not,  mifreqimtiy 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SHELL& 

OP  THB  OPKBCULA  OF  UKIYALTB  SHXLU. 

The  opening,  or  aperture  of  many  nnivalTe  ahcBi^ii 
eorered,  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn  withiiL  bf  as 
operoulnm  or  lid.  faitended  for  the  proteetion  of  the  ■- 
habitant.  This  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  asiiBil, 
and  is  either  of  a  homy  snbstanoe,  or  Is  testaceosi.  b^ 
ing  ashardasthesheUitaelfl  This  appendage  vQI  be 
familiar  to  all  who  hare  seen  the  common  periwisU^ 
which  is  abundant  on  most  rooky  ahorca.  Its  tataie 
is  of  a  homy  nature. 

Operculum  of  Nerita  Undnlata,  pL  33w  fie.  52.  Rs- 
siaaella  Bulimoides,  68.  Troehns  FharaeniB,  54.  Ms- 
lania  Byronensis,  55.  Neritia  flnnatillL  S6.  I^ab- 
dina  aehatma,  57.  Turbo  Pica,  58.  Ncrttrndssfitton- 
lis,  59.  Murex  Brandaris,  60.  Baoeinmn  mifilt^iw, 
61.    Strombns  AniiB-I>ians,62.    Troohns  Uttonlii,0. 

Anfanal  of  the  Momodonta  Pioa.  64.  <^  the  tentsaila, « 
feelers ;  6,  the  trunk ;  ee.  the  pediolea,  with  the  c^ei  tf 
their  tips;  cUL  Uie  braneoisB  or  gills;  ee,  mantle;/; faH; 
<7,  the  opcvoulum;  k,  the  tul,  or  thsA  extremity  of  tbe 
snimal  which  occupies  the  solutions  at  the  tip  of  tke 
sheU. 

The  following  are  the  shells  figured,  explanstoiT  of 
the  different  puts:— Fig. 65,  Fusos  antiqmu;  66,  ToinU 
Tcspertilio;  ^.  A  hisus  natnne  of  Helix  Pomatk;  68, 
Sp&ula  Peronu;  69,  Csssis  arioU'^0,  Ommtk  exsatk- 
ma;  71,  Qausilia  Tentrioosa;  72,  Flanorbu  Planats;  7S, 
Crepidula  aonleata;  74,  F^isns  diserepaos;  75,Doli8iB 
icalea ;  76,  TuriteUa  terebra  ;  76,*  Helix  Umfailiesti; 

;  Gytherea  Chione ;  78,  Hmge  of  Latzmria  ellipties; 


Pholas  candidus ;  87,  AnatiEs  striata  ;  88,  Balanu  oob- 
munb ;  89,  Operculum  of  Balanus  Graacmi ;  90,CUtos 
dnereus. 
Apat,  is  the  sommit  or  tip  of  the  spire,  pL  S3,  fig.  (S 

Bam,  the  opponta  extremity  to  the  apex,  pL  SI  % 
65-— 6.  In  simple  unlTalTes,  such  as  thepatcflsB,itiithi 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  tip  of  the  Tertex  beiog  the 
apex.  Example  of  the  base  m  a  depressed  shcQ,  p.  31 
fig.  72— 5. 

Body.  The  lower  Tolutlon  of  the  sihell  in  whidi  the 
aperture  is  placed,  pi.  33  fig.  65— m,  m,  m. 

Front,  is  the  place  where  the  apertare  is  situated. 

Back,  the  opposite  of  the  fironty  opposed  to  thst  h 
which  the  aperture  is  situated. 

Venter,  the  most  bulgfaig  part  of  the  front,  pL  33L  fl]^ 
85— e. 

Sidet.  the  extreme  edses  of  the  shell,  pL  33.  fig.  65- 
dd.  Right  is  the  opposite  to  that  in  whieh  the  ^«- 
ture  is  situated. 

Apertnre,  the  mouth  or  opening—^. 

Blibkj  the  elongated  proeess  at  the  base  of  many  ge- 
nera of  uniYalTes,pL  33.  fig.  65.    t,f.75— & 

Omo/,  the  h]ddeofthebeak,pLS3w  fig.  65.    l,75-«u 

Pi/Zar  or  oobme^^  is  that  inooess  whi^i  rims  thr^ 
the  spire,  fbr  the  support  of  the  volutions,  1 76— 0,0. 

PJattM/oo&nMUa,  b  when  there  axe  fdda  at  the  bsie 
of  the  pillar  Up,  f.6&-<i. 

PiUar  Up,  a  continuation  of  the  foamdled  prMcn 
which  Unes  the  inside  of  the  shell,  and  is  reflected  ea 
the  base  of  the  pillar :  this  also  is  termed  the  sMsr  fin 
pL33.fiff.65-^ 

(hderUp,  the  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  dieO  or 
outer  edge  of  the  ajperture,  pL  S3,  fig.  65—^ 

Spire,  Sm  the  whole  rolutioDS  of  the  shell  bat  the  low 
one,  pi.  83.  fig.  65— e,  s,  s.  The  remaining  or  lower 
one  is  the  body,  as  abore  noticed. 

Crowned  or  coronated  nire,  1 66—5, 5, 5. 

Wkori,  is  one  of  the  Tolntions,  or  toraings  of  tbei|iirf, 

2>mf««Mfiptrf,  is  when  the  spire  is  partly  flattsaed. 
or  enthrely  so,  as  exemplified  in  the  shells  of  the  gsoni 
planorbis,  pL  33.  fiq;.  72— a.^<^  t 
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also  foand  eaten  throaph»  either  by  worms, 
or  by  each  other ;  and  they  are  thus  rendered 
less  yalaable ;  bat  what  decreases  their  price 
still  more  is,  when  they  are  scaled  and  worn 


I  sneiis.  pi.  99.  ng.  /i. 

( tnire,  is  when  iteTolatioiis  we  not  adlMring 

i  tlieir  base,  pi.  83.  fig.  67. 

ftke  $pire  a  fine  thread-like  line,  which  nms 


Thoee  nniralTe  aheOa  whiofa  have 
tbeir  Tohitiona  ooneealed  indde  of  the  body  of  the  aheU, 
aa  in  the  Naatili  and  CyprsM,  |d.  33.  fig.  70. 

HmMraed  or  Hieterottropke  ipirt,  is  when  tlie  Tohitlons 
of  the  spire  revohe  in  a  eontnrf  diieetion  to  that  of  a 
eommon  serew :  in  whioh  case  the  aportore  is  on  the 
right  side,  in  place  of  the  left,  whioh  is  the  case  with 
dl  dextnl  shells^  pi.  83.  fig.  71 

toaether»t 

Skimnqftk0$pire 
spinllj  between  the  ¥olutlon8,  pi.  83.  fig.       ^ 

Side$g  are  the  extreme  edges  of  the  shdl,  wl 
baok  or  front  is  held  next  the  obserrer,  d,  tL 

Chambers,  are  the  faiterrals,  between  the  partitions  or 
septa,  of  nmltOooalar  shells,  pi.  83.  fig.  68-^,  fto.,  and 
also  ooenr  in  simple  muTaWes,  t  73. 

S^ik$tMcU  is  the  tube  whioh  extends  throagh  some  of 
the  mnitilooalar  nniralres,  pL  33.  fig.  68-^0. 

Seftay  are  partitions  whioh  diTi£  the  chamben  in 
nniltiloenlar  shells,  f.  68—^  e,  fto. 

Forioet,  are  transverse  ribs  which  cross  the  Tolntions 
in  some  species  of  Murex,  IWton,  Bnccinttm,  Cassis, 
Ac.,  f  .  69— oo. 

Ribsy  longitndinal  and  transverse  projectionii.  f.  75— a 
a;  an  example  of  the  former;  those  in  £  74  ulnstrate 
the  istter. 

TVeCft,  some  pn^eetlng  laminn  in  the  aperture  of  uni- 
valves aa  represented  m  the  aperture  of  pi.  33.  fig.  71. 

UmbiUcm^  a  perforation  in  the  base  of  the  body,  of 
Helioes,  TVochf,  Ac,  pi.  33.  fig.  76*— «. 

PARTS  OF  BIVALVES. 

.BprOoferaf  5Xe&,  are  those  whose  sides  are  alike,  that 
b,  both  of  a  uniform  sise  and  shape,  pL  83,  fig.  85. 

Imeqmlaieral  SkeUs,  have  unequal  sides,  and  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  as  m  Donox  Lntraiia,  &o.,  pi.  33,  fig.  77. 

SmmmUty  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  shell,  m  which 
the  hfaige  is  usually  situated,  pi.  33w  fig.  77— a. 

Bcue,  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  above,  pi.  38,  fig. 
77—5. 

Anl0riordtme,SM  that  side  of  the  shell  fai  whioh  the 
Ugament  is  situated,  pi.  33,  fig.  77— d. 

Poderior  dope.  The  opposite  of  the  above,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  viewing  the  shell  hi  fxtmt,  when  the 
beaks  point  to  the  observer,  pi.  33.  fig.  77—0. 

/>adfc,  the  most  promment  part  of  a  valve,  if  lyfaig  with 
its  inside  undermost. 

CSmirigy  the  faitemal  Impression  by  whioh  the  animal 
wne  affixed  to  the  ahell,  pi.  33,  fig.  77"^^^^  80;  rf,  1 81 

Lmude,  the  orescent-shaped  depressions,  in  the  pos- 
terior and  anterior  slopes,  pi.  33,  fig.  77— A. 

X^mtemi  perfbratuMy  the  circular  aperture  through 
which  the  ligament  passes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ano- 
miae,  pL  83,  fig.  8*3— a. 

Omge^  that  part  by  whioh  the  shells  are  united.  It 
la  generally  eonstruoted  of  teeth;  those  of  the  one  valve 
fitting  into  a  socket  in  the  opposite  one.  Some  shells 
have  no  teeth,  but  are  merely  kept  together  by  the  li- 
gament, in  whioh  case  they  are  called  maarUadate;  when 
j^ey  have  many  teeth,  they  are  called  multiarHenlate. 
Hie  Hmfft  is  tluit  part  which  affords  the  most  promi- 
nent generic  distinction  In  bivalves. 

Tedkoftk»hinge,  The  number,  reUthre situation,  and 
eonstmction  of  these,  afford  the  best  spedfio  distino- 
tions  in  bivalves.  A  spatulifonn  central  tooth  is  exhi- 
bited, pi.  83,  fig.  78. 

Primarm  iedh^  are  those  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
hfain^    lliey  are  also  termed  the  aardinai  tedk,  pi.  33, 

Lateral  ieeik.  are  those  divergent  from  the  umbo;  are 
osoaOy  lonff,  flat,  and  frequently  double,  or  divided  by 
a  groove,  pi.  38.  ng.  80— a  a. 

DoMeteeO,  When  teeth  are  very  deeply  deft  they 
are  so  termed. 


hy  lying  too  long  empty  at  the  bottom,  or  ex- 
posed upon  the  shore.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, sea-shells  exceed  either  land  or  fossil, 
shells  in  beauty;   they  receive  the  highest 

,  are  those  whioh  are  bent  round,  as  in 
opus,  Solon  Sliqua,  &c.,  pL  33.  fig. 


the  Spondylos  ( 
79.— & 

Reemr^ed  teeiky  such  teeth  as  are  bent  backwards  are 
so  termed,  as  in  the  hinge  of  the  Pteiopea  Aldrovandi, 
pL33.fig.  ll;f:8l-«a. 

Nmmerom  faett.  are  generally  set  in  rowi^  either 
straight  or  curved  as  in  pL  3*2.  iig.  87, 88, 39. 

OMt^^OsMMe-isapit  or  EoUowfai  whioh  theli- 
gament  is  inserted  m  the  (htrea^  &o.,  as  may  be  seen  in 
pi.  32.  fig.  20. 

I4ffammiy  is  that  cartilaginous  substance  by  which 
the  valves  ars  held  toeether,  and  is  situated  under  the 
hinge  of  the  shell,  pL  S3,  fig.  77-— i; ;  f.  80—4.  The  ca- 
vity hi  whMi  U  is  inseffted,  t  81— ft;  f.  88-4. 

Beaky  the  extreme  point  or  summit  of  bivalves,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  turned  aside,  or  downwards,  so 
that  it  is  seldom  the  highest  part  of  the  bivalve. 

£7jr6o,  that  port  sitnated  immediately  under  the 
beak,  pL  33.  fig.  84-a. 

Eart  or  AurteUt,  are  those  processes,  situated  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  beak,  as  m  the  scallops.  pL  83.  fig. 
81—0  0.    Saperwr  ear^  85--a.    Ii^irior  ear,  ft. 

Margm,  tne  extreme  edges  of  the  entiro  shell. 

Cfremdaied  rnarffm.  When  the  margin  Is  notched  as 
in  the  common  edible  oockle  it  is  so  termed,  pi.  33.  fig. 
80-^0. 

StruBy  are  fine  thread-Hke  lines,  which  traverse  the 
exterior  mixDuse  of  shells,  as  exemplified,  pL  32.  fig.  62^ 
88. 

Spiaety  are  exterior  acutely  pofaited  protrusions,  com- 
posed of  shelly  matter,  pL  33.  fiff.  81— if  <2. 

Rigki  oofce,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  anterior 
slope,  pointing  to  the  right  band,  when  the  valve  is 
viewed  with  the  inside  uppermost,  pL  32.  fig.  46— the 
under  valve,  in  many  species,  is  flattened,  as  m  the  os- 
trea. 

L^  sdfw,  the  opposite  of  the  above,  or  when  the  an- 
terior slope  pomts  to  the  left  hand.  pi.  32.  fig.  46. 

Leagtk  o/Oe  ffteff— Is  always  understood  to  be  from 
that  part  m  whioh  the  ligament  is  situated  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  Bivalve  shells  are  called  UmgUudmaly 
when  their  greatest  length  is  from  the  hinge  to  the  op- 
posite mar^,  pi.  33.  fig.  80  and  85,  trma  a  to  ft ; 
and  tratuverm,  when  their  breadth  exceeds  their  length 
— fig.  77  from  e  to  e;  and  fig.  79  from  a  to  o; 

Bj/mu,  or  hecud.  An  acoessory  filamentary  appen- 
dage of  a  sUkv  texture,  by  whioh  some  bivalve  shells  ara 
affixed  to  rooKS,  stones,  &e.  as  may  be  instanced  in  the 
common  musole.  SuUi-^he  right  and  left  parts  of  the 
valves ;  pi.  33.  fig.  77— «,  c 

J^U  are  kmgitadinal  or  transverse  protuberanoes,  ge- 
nerally rniininff  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  external 
surfiuM  of  bivMves.    LomnbuUnal  rib§,  pL  33.  fig.  83— a. 
nbt,f.  84. 
ieeumni  ea/ew  are  mall,  unattached  valves  in  the 
us  PhoUM,  pi.  83.  fig.  86.— a. 

Vahei  of  Chitons  are  placed  transversely  alons  the 
back  of  the  anhnal,  usually  eight  in  number,  pi.  33.  fig. 
90— a,a,8ce.  Fig.  91,  a  oentru  valve ;  9*2,  a  termiuAt- 
ing  valve. 

Margm  in  Chitons,  Is  a  fleshy  border  which  surrounds 
the  vaives,  pL  88.  fig.  90-4. 

PARTS  OF  dRBIPEDES.— MuLTiVALVES. 

Operealmm  ooodsBtM  of  ihmi  two  to  four  small  valves, 
placed  in  the  opening  at  top  of  the  BaUun,  pL  33.  fig. 
8a-a;f.  89. 

Baee  the  part  by  whioh  the  sheDs  of  the  genus  Ba- 
lanus,  &a  are  attached  to  rooks,  pi.  33.  fig.  87-H};  f.  88 
—b. 

LigameiU—A  membranous  substance,  by  which  the 
valves  are  attached,  pi.  33.  fig.  87— (i. 

Bidffe§—an  convexities  in  the  Balani,  &o.,  sometimes 
longitndinal  and  at  others  transverscL^ 

.,«,_,  .y  Google 
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polish  y  and  exbibit  the  most  brilliant  and  va- 
rious  colouring. 

Fresh- water  shells  are  neither  so  nameroos, 
so  various,  nor  so  beautiful,  as  those  belonging 
to  the  sea.  They  want  that  solidity  which  the 
others  have ;  their  davicUi  as  it  is  called,  is 
neither  so  prominent  nor  so  strong ;  and  not 
having  a  saline  substance  to  tinge  the  surface 
of  the  shell,  the  colours  are  obscure.  In  fresh- 
water  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  shells,  name- 
ly, the  bivalved  and  the  turbinated. 

Living  land-shells  are  more  beautiful, 
though  not  so  various,  as  those  of  fresh  water ; 
and  some  not  inferior  to  sea-shells  in  beauty. 
They  aret  indeed,  but  of  one  kind,  namely, 
the  turbinated;  but  in  that  there  are  found 
four  or  five  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Of  fossil,  or,  as  they  are  called,  extraneoug 
shells,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there 
are  great  numbers,  and  as  great  a  variety.  In 
this  class  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  in  the 
sea  itself.  There  are  found  the  turbinated, 
the  bivalve,  and  the  multi valve  kinds ;  and  of 
all  these,  many,  at  present,  are  not  to  be  found 
even  in  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the  number  is  so 
great,  and  the  varieties  so  many,  that  it  was 
long  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  they  were 
merely  the  capricious  productions  of  nature, 
and  bad  never  given  retreat  to  animals  whose 
habitations  they  resembled.  They  were  found, 
not  only  of  various  kinds,  but  in  different  states 
of  preservation ;  some  had  the  shell  entire  com- 
posed, as  in  its  primitive  state,  of  a  white  cal- 
careous earth,  and  filled  with  earth,  or  even 
empty  ;  others  were  found  with  the  shell  en- 
tire, but  filled  with  a  substance  which  was 
petrified  by  time ;  others,  and  these  in  great 
numbers,  were  found  with  the  shell  entirely 
mouldered  away,  but  the  petrified  substance 
that  filled  it  still  exhibiting  the  figure  of  the 
shell ;  others  still,  that  had  been  lodged  near 
earth  or  stone,  impressed  their  print  upon  these 
substances,  and  left  the  impression,  though 
they  themselves  were  decayed:  lastly,  some 
shells  were  found  half  mouldered  away,  their 
parts  scaling  off  from  each  other  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  formed. 
However,  these  different  stages  of  the  shell, 
and  even  their  fermenting  with  acids,  were  at 
first  insufficient  to  convince  those  who  had  be- 
fore assigned  them  a  different  origin.  They 
were  still  considered  as  accidentally  and  spor- 
tively formed,  and  deposited  in  the  various  re. 
positories  where  they  were  foimd,  but  no  way 
appertaining  to  any  part  of  animated  nature. 
This  put  succeeding  inquirers  upon  more  mi- 


Peduneie,  or  pedioU—A  sort  of  stem,  or  hollow  mem- 
branaocoos  tube,  on  which  the  Anatmp  are  seated,  pi. 
33.  fig.  87-^. 

Ftders^  or  teniaeula — are  those  arms  by  which  the  ani- 
mals of  the  Balani  and  An.atifsR  secnre  their  food,  pi. 
33.  fig.  87— <a.^See  a  description  of  FomsU  MoUosca  at 
p.  25,  Vol.  L) 


nute  researches ;  and  they  soon  began  to  find, 
that  often,  where  they  dug  up  petrified  shells 
or  teeth,  they  could  discover  the  petri6ed  re- 
mains of  some  other  bony  parts  of  the  bodj. 
They  found  that  the  shells,  which  were  taken 
from  the  earth,  exhibited  the  usual  defects  and 
mischances  which  the  same  kind  are  known 
to  receive  at  sea.  They  showed  them  not  onlj 
tinctured  with  a  salt-water  crust,  but  pierced 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sea. worms,  that 
make  the  shells  of  fishes  their  favourite  food. 
These  demonstrations  were  sufficient,  at  Itit, 
to  convince  all  but  a  few  philosophers,  who 
died  away,  and  whose  erroneous  systems  died 
with  them. 

Every  shell,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  found, 
is  now  considered  as  the  spoil  of  some  anhnal, 
that  once  found  shelter  therein.  It  matters 
not  by  what  unaccountable  means  they  may 
have  wandered  from  the  sea ;  but  they  ezhi* 
bit  all,  and  the  most  certain  marks  of  their 
origin.  From  their  numbers  and  situation  we 
are  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  sea  reached  the 
places  where  they  are  found;  and  from  their 
varieties  we  learn  how  little  we  know  of  til 
the  sea  contains  at  present ;  as  the  earth  far. 
nishes  many  kinds  which  our  most  exact  and 
industrious  shell-collectors  have  not  been  able 
to  fish  up  from  the  deep.  It  is  most  probabli 
that  thousands  of  different  forms  still  remain 
at  the  bottom  unknown ;  so  that  we  may  jastlj 
say  with  the  philosopher,  Ea  qua  scimtu  twU 
pan  minima  eontm  qtUB  ignoramus. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  mankind,  that  the 
defect  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is,  of 
all  parts  of  learning,  that  which  may  be  mon 
easily  dispensed  with.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  shells  would  throw  but  very  few 
lights  upon  the  history  of  the  animals  that  in- 
habit  them.'     For  such  information  we  are 


>  Uiuand  FoAm  ^ SI««».»The  greater ptii of  Um 
lime  used  in  America  for  agricultural  and  architectonl 
purposes,  is  made  of  calcined  shells:  the  public  streeU 
of  Christianstodt  and  SanU  Cms  are  pared  with  the 
Stromlus  Gigas;  and  the  town  of  Conchylioo  is  entirely 
built  of  marine  shells.  The  blue  and  white  belU  of  tb* 
Indians  of  North  America,  as  symbols  of  pesco  tod 
amity,  in  opposition  to  the  war  hatchet,  and  1^ 
which  the  fate  of  nations  is  often  decided,  are  insde  d 
the  Venus  Mercenaria;  and  the  gorget  of  the  chiefuMJ* 
wardress  is  formed  of  the  Mytilus  Margarltifcnis.  Tbt 
military  horn  of  many  African  tribes  is  the  MurexTri. 
tools;  the  rare  variety  of  which,  with  the  Tolutions  re- 
Tersed,  is  held  sacred,  and  only  used  by  the  high  prierti. 
The  highest  order  of  dignity  among  the  Friendly  Itlanda, 
is  the  permission  to  wear  the  Cyprsaa  Auranlium,  or 
orange  cowry.  And  Lister  relates  that  the  iDbibttsDUof 
the  province  of  Nicarsgua  fasten  the  Ostrca  Viigisw 
to  a  handle  of  wood,  and  use  it  as  a  spade  to  dig  op  tba 
ground.  As  matter  of  traffic,  they  bear  a  nominal  w- 
lue  and  sppreciation  proportiooate  to  their  supposed  sciJr. 
city  or  beauty.  Rumphius  is  said  to  have  girtn  netiy 
a  thousand  pounds  for  one  of  the  first  discotered  J|«e>- 
mens  of  the  Venus  Dione.  The  Conus  Cedo  nujMJ 
▼ery  rarely  ofleied  for  sale,  is  valued  at  three  huw?* 
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obliged  to  those  men  who  contemplated  some- 
thing more  than  the  outside  of  the  objects  be- 
fore them.  To  Reaomur  we  are  obliged  for 
examining  the  manners  of  some  with  accura- 
cy ;  but  to  Swammerdam  for  more.  In  fact, 
this  Dutchman  has  lent  an  attention  to  those 
animals  that  almost  exceeds  credibility;  he 
has  excelled  even  the  insects  he  dissected,  in 
patience,  industry,  and  perseverance.  It  was 
in  vain  that  this  poor  man's  father  dissuaded 
him  from  what  the  world  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren pursuit :  it  was  in  vain  that  an  habitual 
disorder,  brought  on  by  his  application,  inter- 
rupted his  efforts;  it  was  in  vain  that  mankind 
treated  him  with  ridicule  while  living,  as  they 
suffered  his  works  to  remain  long  unprinted 
and  neglected  when  dead:  still  the  Dutch 
philosopher  went  on,  peeping  into  unwhole- 
some ditches,  wading  through  fens,  dissecting 
spiders,  and  enumerating  the  blood-vessels  of 
a  snail :  like  the  bee,  whose  heart  he  could 
not  only  distinguish,  but  dissect,  he  seemed 
instinctively  impelled  by  his  ruling  passion, 
although  he  found  nothing  but  ingratitude 
from  man,  and  though  his  industry  was  appa- 
rently  becoming  fatal  to  himself.  From  him 
I  will  take  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
history  of  those  animals  which  breed  in  shells ; 
previously  taking  my  division  from  Aristotle, 
who,  as  was  said  above,  divides  them  into 
three  classes :  the  Turbinated,  or  those  of  the 
Snail-kind ;  the  Bivalved,  or  those  of  the 
Oyster-kind;  and  the  Multivalved,  or  those 
of  the  Acorn-shell  kind.  Of  each  I  will  treat 
in  distinct  chapters. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  TURBINATED  SHELL-FISH,  OR  THE  SNAIL 
KIND. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  those  ani- 
mais  subsist  that  are  hid  from  us  at  the  hot* 

goineis.  The  Turbo  Scalaris,  if  large  and  perfect,  {s 
worth  a  hundred  guineas;  the  Cjrprsa  Aurantlum,  with- 
out a  bole  beaten  through  it,  it  worth  fifty;  and  it  lias 
been  calculated,  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  British 
Conchoiogy  is  worth  its  weight  in  pure  silver.  In  an 
economical  and  political  view,  they  are  of  no  inconsi- 
derable import.  Pearls,  the  diseased  excrescences  of 
mussels  aod  oysters,  form  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
these  and  some  other  kingdoms;  and  constitute,  with 
jewels,  the  rich  and  costly  ornaments  by  which  the  high 
and  wealthy  ranks  of  polished  society  are  distinguished. 
The  Cjrpnea  Moneta,  or  money  cowry,  forms  the  current 
coin  of  many  nations  of  India  and  Africa ;  and  this  co- 
vering or  coat  of  an  inconsiderable  worm,  stands  at  this 
day  at  the  medium  of  barter  for  the  liberty  of  man ;  a 
certain  weight  of  them  being  given  in  exchange  for  a 
slare.  The  scholar  needs  not  the  reminiscence,  that  the 
sufTraget  of  the  ancient  Athenians  were  delivered  in, 
marked  upon  a  shell ;  the  record  of  which  Is  still  com. 


tom  of  the  deep,  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  one  of  a  similar  nature  and  formation  that 
we  know.  The  history  of  the  garden-snail' 
has  been  more  copiously  considered  than  that 

memorated  in  the  derivation  of  our  terms,  testament  and 
atteHalion, 

'  Garden  SnaiU — ^The  most  common  in  this  country 
of  herbivorous  Trachelipods,  Is  the  Garden-snail;  but 
the  species  whose  history  has  been  most  copiously  rela^ 
ted,  is  that  called  in  France  the  Escargot,  which,  though 
stated  to  have  been  originally  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, now  abounds  in  some  parts  of  Surrey,  and  other 
southern  countries.  On  the  continent,  especially  in 
France,  this  large  snail,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
size  of  our  garden  one,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
though  said  not  to  be  easy  of  digestion,  is  veiy  palatable. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  b€«t  season  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  invested  with  their  temporary  calcareous 
covering,  which  falls  off  in  the  spring. 

Early  in  the  spring,  snails  lay,  at  diflerent  times,  a 
great  number  of  white  eggs,  rarying  at  each  laying  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty,  as  large  as  little  peas,  enveloped 
in  a  membraneous  shell,  which  cracks  when  dried.  They 
lay  these  eggs  in  shady  and  moist  places,  in  hollows 
which  they  excavate  with  their  foot,  and  afterwards, 
cover  with  the  same  organ.  These  eggs  are  hatched 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  temperature,  producing 
little  snails,  exactly  resembling  their  parent,  but  so  de- 
licate that  a  sun-stroke  destroys  them,  and  animals  feed 
upon  them  ;  so  that  few,  comparatively  speaking,  reach 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  they  are  sufficiently  de- 
fended by  the  hardness  of  their  shell. 

The  animal,  at  first,  lives  solely  on  the  pellicle  of  the 
egg  from  which  it  was  produced.  This  pellicle,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  united  to  animal  substance, 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  calcareous  secretion  of  the 
mantle,  and  to  consolidate  the  shell,  as  yet  too  soil  for 
exposure.  When  this  envelope  is  eaten,  the  little  snail 
finds  its  nutriment,  more  or  le»,  in  the  vegetable  soil 
around  it,  and  from  wliich  it  continues  to  derive  materials 
for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  shell.  It  remains 
thus  concealed  for  more  than  a  month,  when  it  first  issues 
forth  into  the  world,  and  attacks  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions around,  retumin£  often  to  an  earthly  aliment,  pro. 
baUy  still  necessaiy,  for  the  due  growth  and  hardening 
of  its  portable  house. 

These  snails  cease  feeding  when  the  firat  chills  of 
autumn  are  felt  ;  and  associating,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, on  hillocks,  the  banks  of  ditches,  or  in  thickets  and 
hedges,  set  about  their  preparations  for  their  winter  re- 
treat. They  first  expel  the  contents  of  their  intestines, 
and  then  concealing  themselves  under  moss,  grass,  or 
dead  leaves,  each  forms,  by  means  of  its  foot,  and  the 
viscid  mucus  which  it  secretes,  a  cavity  large  enough  to 
contain  its  shell.  The  mode  In  which  it  effects  this  is  re- 
markable: collecting  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mucus 
on  the  sole  of  its  foot,  a  portion  of  earth  and  dead  leaves 
adheres  to  it,  which  it  shakes  off  on  one  side  ;  a  second 
portion  is  again  thus  selected  and  deposited,  and  so  on 
till  it  has  reared  around  itself  a  kind  of  wall  of  sufficient 
height  to  form  a  caTity  that  will  contain  its  shell  ;  by 
turning  Itself  round  it  presses  against  the  sides  and 
renders  them  smooth  and  firm.  The  dome,  or  covering, 
is  formed  in  the  same  way:  earth  is  collected  on  the  foot, 
which  then  is  turned  upwards,  and  throws  It  off  by  exud. 
ing  fresh  mucus  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  a  perfect  roof 
is  formed.  Having  now  completed  its  winter>house,  it 
draws  in  its  foot,  covering  it  with  the  manUe,  and  opens 
its  spiracle  to  draw  in  the  air.  On  closing  this,  it  forms 
with  its  slime  a  fine  membrane,  interposed  between  the 
mantle  and  extraneous  substances.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  mantle  secretes  a  large  portion  of  very  white  fluid 
over  its  whole  surface,  which  instantly  sets  uniformly. 
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of  the  elephant;  and  its  anatomy  is  as  well, 
if  not  better,  known:  however,  not  to  give 
any  one  object  more  room  in  the  general 
picture  of  nature  than  it  is  entitled  to,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  snail  is  sur. 
prisingly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  formed  to  lead. 
It  is  furnished  with  the  organs  of  life  in  a 
manner  almost  as  complete  as  the  largest  ani- 
mal :  with  a  tongue,  brain,  salival  ducts, 
glands,  nerves,  stomach,  and  intestines ;  liver, 
heart,  and  blood-vessels :  besides  this,  it  has 
a  purple  bag  that  furnishes  a  red  matter  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  together  with 
strong  muscles  that  hold  it  to  the  shell,  and 
which  are  hardened,  like  tendons,  at  their 
insertion. 

But  these  it  possesses  in  common  with 
other  animals.  We  must  now  see  what  it 
has  peculiar  to  itself.     The  first  striking  pe- 

and  forms  a  kind  of  soHd  operculum  about  half  a  line  in 
thickness,  which  accurately  closes  the  moutli.  When 
this  is  become  hard,  the  animal  separates  the  mantle 
from  it.  After  a  time,  expelling  a  portion  of  tiie  air  it 
had  inspired,  and  thus  being  reduced  in  bulk,  it  retreats 
a  little  further  into  the  shell,  and  foms  another  leaf  of 
mucus,  and  continues  repeating  this  operation  till  there 
are  sometimes  five  or  six  of  these  leaves  forming  ceUs 
filled  with  air  between  it  and  the  operculum. 

The  mode  in  which  these  animals  escape  from  their 
winter  eouRnement  is  singular.  The  air  they  had  ex- 
pired on  retiring  into  their  shell  further  and  further 
remains  between  the  different  partitions  of  mucous  mem- 
brane above  mentioned,  which  forms  so  many  cells 
hermetically  sealed:  this  they  again  inspire,  and  thus 
acquiring  /resh  vigour,  each  separate  partition,  as  they 
proceed,  is  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  projected 
in  part  through  the  mantle  ;  when  arrived  at  the  oper- 
culum, they  burst  it  by  a  strong  eflbrt,  and  finally  de- 
taching it,  then  emerge,  begin  to  walk,  and  to  break  their 
long  fast. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  the  superintending  care  and 
wise  provisions  of  a  Father  Being  are  evident.  This 
creature  can  neither  foresee  the  degree  of  cold  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed  in  its  state  of  hybernation,  nor  know 
by  what  means  it  may  secure  itself  from  the  &tal  effects 
it  would  produce  upon  It,  if  not  provided  against.  But 
at  a  destined  periody-^at  the  bidding  of  some  secret 
power,  it  sets  about  erecting  its  winter  dwelling,  and 
employing  its  foot  both  as  a  shovel  to  make  its  mortar, 
as  a  hod  to  transport  it,  and  a  trowel  to  spread  it  duly 
and  evenly,  at  length  finishes  and  covers  in  Its  snug  and 
warm  retreat  ;  and  then,  still  further  to  secure  itself  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  slimy  secretion 
with  which  iU  Maker  has  gifted  it,  fixes  partition  after 
partition,  and  fills  each  cell  formed  by  it,  with  air,  Ull 
it  has  retreated  as  far  as  it  can  from  every  closed  orifice 
of  its  shell— and  thus  barricades  itself  against  a  froaen 
death.  Again,  in  the  spring,  when  the  word  is  spoken 
^~Awake  ! — ^it  begins  immediately  to  act  with  energy, 
it  re-inspires  tlie  air  stored  in  its  cells,  bursts  all  its 
cerements,  returns  to  its  summer-haunts,  and  again  lajrs 
waste  our  gardens. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  that  the  terrestrial  animals  of 
this  tribe  all  delight  in  shady  and  moist  places,  and  that 
during  hot  and  dry  weather,  they  seldom  make  their  a'p- 
pcarance  ;— but  no  sooner  comes  a  shower  than  they  are 
all  in  motion.  It  is  probable  that  their  power  of  motion 
is  impeded  by  a  dry  soil,  and  that  the  grains  of  earth 
and  small  stones,  when  quite  dry,  adhere  to  their  slimy 
feet^^Abridged  from  Kirbyi'i  Bridgewattr  TreatU^ 


culiarity  is,  that  the  animal  has  got  its  eyesoD 
the  points  of  its  largest  horns.  When  the 
snail  is  in  motion,  fiMir  horns  are  distinctly 
seen  :  but  the  two  uppermost,  and  loi^eat, 
deserve  peculiar  consideration,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  motions  with  which  they 
are  endued,  as  well  as  their  having  their  eyes 
fixed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  them.  Thcw 
appear  like  two  blackish  points  at  their  enda 
When  considered  as  taken  out  of  the  body, 
they  are  of  a  bulbous  or  turnip-like  figarc; 
they  have  but  one  coat;  and  the  three 
humours  which  are  common  in  the  eyes  xA 
other  animals,  namely,  the  vitreous,  the  aque- 
ous, and  the  crystalline,  are,  in  tJiese,  very 
indistinctly  seen.  The  eyes  the  animal  can 
direct  to  different  objects  at  pleasure,  by  t 
regular  motion  out  of  the  body ;  and  some- 
times it  hides  them  by  a  very  swift  contrac- 
tion  into  the  belly.  Under  the  small  boms  is 
the  animal's  mouth  ;  and  though  it  may  ap- 
pear  too  soft  a  substance  to  be  furnished  whh 
teeth,  yet  it  has  not  less  than  eight  of  them, 
with  which  it  devours  leaves,  and  other  sob- 
stances,  seemingly  harder  than  itself;  and 
with  which  it  sometimes  bites  off  pieces  of  its 
own  shell 

But  what  is  most  surprising  in  the  foraa- 
tion  of  this  animal  are  the  parts  that  serve  ibr 
generation.  Every  snail  is  at  once  male  and 
female ;  and  while  it  impregnates  another,  is 
itself  impregnated  in  turn.  The  vessels  sup- 
plying the  fluid  for  this  purpose,  are  placed 
chiefly  in  the  fore  part  of  Uie  neck,  and  extend 
themselves  over  the  body ;  but  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation  are  always  found 
united,  and  growing  together.  There  is  a 
large  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
which  serves  for  very  different  purposes.  As 
a  vent,  it  gives  a  passage  to  the  excrements; 
as  a  mouthy  it  serves  l>r  an  opening  for  res. 
piration ;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  generation, 
it  dilates  when  the  desire  of  propagation  be- 
gins. Within  this  each  animal  has  those 
parts,  or  something  simihur  thereto,  which 
continue  the  kind. 

For  some  days  before  coition,  the  snails  ga- 
ther together,  and  lie  quite  near  to  each  other, 
eating  very  little  in  the  meantime ;  but  they 
settle  their  bodies  in  such  a  posture,  that  the 
neck  and  head  are  placed  upright  In  the 
meantime,  the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  being  greatly  dilated,  two  organs,  resem. 
bling  intestines,  are  seen  issuing  from  them, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  instro^ 
ments  of  generation.  Beside  the  protrasion 
of  these,  each  animal  is  possessed  of  another 
peculiarity ;  for,  from  the  same  aperture,  Aey 
launch  forth  a  kind  of  dart  at  each  other, 
which  is  pretty  hard,  barbed,  and  ending  in  a 
very  sharp  point.  This  is  performed  when 
the  apertures  approach  each  other;  and  then 
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die  one  is  seen  to  shoot  its  weapon,  which  is 
receired  by  the  other,  though  it  sometimes 
fails  to  the  gproond ;  some  minutes  after,  the 
niaii  which  received  the  weapon,  darts  one  of 
its  own  at  its  antagonist,  which  is  receiyed  in 
like  manner.  They  then  softly  approach  still 
nearer,  and  apply  their  bodies  one  to  the 
other,  as  closely  as  tlie  palms  and  fingers  of 
bsnds  when  grasped  together.  At  that  time 
the  horns  are  seen  variously  moving  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  this  sometimes  for  three  days  to- 
gether. The  coupling  of  these  animals  is  ge- 
nerally  thrice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
days  each;  and,  at  every  time,  a  new  dart  is 
matually  emitted. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  days,  the 
snails  produce  their  eggs,  at  the  opening  of 
the  neck,  and  hide  them  in  the  earth  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  industry.  These  eggs 
are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and  co- 
vered with  a  soft  shell :  they  are  also  stuck  to 
each  other  by  an  imperceptible  slime,  like  a 
banch  of  grapes,  of  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea. 

When  the  animal  leaves  the  egg,  it  is  seen 
with  a  very  small  shell  on  its  badk,  which  has 
bat  one  convolution ;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
grows,  the  shell  increases  in  the  number  of  its 
circles.  The  shell  always  receives  its  addi- 
tions at  the  mouth,  the  first  centre  still  re- 
maining;  the  animal  sending  forth  from  its 
body  that  slime  which  hardens  into  a  stony 
substance,  and  still  is  fashioned  into  similar 
volutions.  The  garden-snail  seldom  exceeds 
foar  rounds  and  a  half;  but  some  of  the  sea- 
wails  arrive  even  at  ten. 

The  snail,  thus  fitted  with  its  box,  which  is 
light  and  firm,  finds  itself  defended,  in  a  very 
ample  manner,  from  all  external  injury. 
Whenever  it  is  invaded,  it  is  but  retiring  into 
this  fortress,  and  waiting  patiently  till  tlie 
danger  is  over.  Nor  is  it  possessed  only  of  a 
power  of  retreating  into  its  shell,  but  of  mend- 
ing it  when  broken*  Sometimes  these  ani- 
mals are  crushed  seemingly  to  piieces,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  utterly  destroyed;  yet  still 
they  set  themselves  to  work,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  mend  all  their  numerous  breaches.  The 
same  substance  by  which  the  shell  is  original- 
ly made  goes  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rained  habitation.  •  But  all  the  junctures  are 
very  easily  seen,  for  they  have  a  fresher  col- 
our than  the  rest ;  and  the  whole  shell,  in  some 
measure,  resembles  an  old  coat  patched  with 
new  pieces.  They  are  sometimes  seen  with 
eight  or  ten  of  these  patches ;  so  that  the  da- 
mage must  have  been  apparently  irreparable. 
Still,  however,  though  the  animal  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  mending  its  shell,  it  cannot, 
when  come  to  its  full  growth,  make  a  new 
one.  Swammerdam  tried  the  experiment;  he 
stripped  a  snail  of  its  shell,  without  hurting 


any  of  the  blood- vesseb,  retaining  that  part  of 
the  shell  where  the  muscles  were  inserted; 
but  it  died  in  three  days  after  it  was  stripped 
of  its  covering :  not,  however,  without  making 
efibrtB  to  build  up  a  new  shell ;  for,  before  it. 
death  it  pressed  out  a  certain  membrane  round 
the  whole  surface  of  its  body.  This  mem- 
brane was  entirely  of  the  shelly  nature,  and 
was  intended,  by  the  animal,  as  a  supply  to- 
wards a  new  one. 

As  the  snail  is  furnished  with  all  the  or- 
gans  of  life  and  sensation,  it  is  not  wonderful 
to  see  it  very  voracious.  It  chiefly  subsists 
upon  leaves  of  plants  and  trees ;  but  is  very 
delicate  in  its  choice.  When  the  animal 
moves  to  seek  its  food,  it  goes  forward  by 
means  of  that  broad  muscular  skin  which 
sometimes  is  seen  projecting  round  the  mouth 
of  the  shell ;  this  is  expanded  before,  and  then 
contracted  with  a  kind  of  undulating  motion, 
like  a  man  attempting  to  move  himself  for- 
ward by  one  arm  while  lying  on  his  belly. 
But  the  snail  has  another  advantage,  by  which 
it  not  only  smooths  and  planes  its  way,  but  also 
can  ascend  in  the  roost  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. This  is  by  that  slimy  substance  with 
which  it  is  so  copiously  furnished,  and  which 
it  emits  wherever  it  moves.  Upon  this  slime, 
as  upon  a  kind  of  carpet,  it  proceeds  slowly 
along,  without  any  danger  of  wounding  its 
tender  body  against  the  asperities  of  the  pave- 
ment; by  means  of  this  it  moves  upwards  to  its 
food  upon  the  trees ;  and  by  this  descends 
without  danger  of  falling,  and  breaking  its 
shell  by  the  shock. 

The  appetite  of  these  animals  is  very  great ; 
and  the  damage  gardeners  in  particular  sus- 
tain from  them,  makes  them  employ  every 
method  for  their  destruction.  Salt  will  destroy 
them,  as  well  as  soot ;  but  a  tortoise  in  a  garden 
is  said  to  banish  them  much  more  effectually. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  snail  buries 
itself  in  the  earth  ;  or  retires  to  some  hole,  to 
continue  in  a  torpid  state,  during  the  severity 
of  the  season.  It  is  sometimes  seen  alone,  but 
more  frequently  in  company  in  its  retreat ;  se- 
veral being  usually  found  together,  apparently 
deprived  of  life  and  sensation.  For  the  pur- 
poses  of  continuing  in  greater  warmth  and  se. 
curity,  the  snail  forms  a  cover  or  lid  to  the 
mouth  of  its  shell  with  its  slime,  which  stops 
it  up  entirely,  and  thus  protects  it  from  every 
external  danger.  The  matter  of  which  the 
cover  is  composed,  is  whitish,  somewhat  like 
plaster,  pretty  hard  and  solid,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  porous  and  thin,  to  admit  air,  which  the 
animal  cannot  live  without  When  the  cover 
is  formed  too  thick,  the  snail  then  breaks  a 
little  hole  in  it,  which  corrects*  the  defect  of 
that  closeness,  which  proceeded  from  too  much 
caution.  In  this  mariner,  sheltered  in  its  hole 
from  the  weather,  defended  in  its  shell  by  u 
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cover,  it  sleeps  daring  the  winter ;  and,  for 
six  or  seyen  months,  continues  without  food  or 
motion,  until  the  genial  call  of  spring  breaks 
its  slumber,  and  excites  its  activity. 

The  snail,  having  slept  for  so  long  a  season, 
wakes  one  of  the  first  fine  days  of  April, 
breaks  open  its  cell,  and  sallies  forth  to  seek 
for  nourishment  It  is  not  surprising  that  so 
long  a  fast  should  have  thinned  it,  and  ren- 
dered it  very  voracious.  At  first,  therefore, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  in  the  choice  of  its  food ; 
almost  any  vegetable  that  is  green  seems  wel- 
oome  ;  but  the  succulent  plants  of  the  garden 
are  chiefly  grateful ;  and  the  various  kinds  of 
pulse  are,  at  some  seasons,  almost  wholly  des- 
troyed by  their  numbers.  So  great  is  the 
multiplication  of  snails  in  some  years,  that 
gardeners  imagine  they  burst  from  the  earth. 
A  wet  season  is  generally  favourable  to  their 
production  ;  for  this  animal  cannot  bear  very 
dry  seasons,  or  dry  places,  as  they  cause  too 
great  a  consumption  of  its  slime,  without 
plenty  of  which  it  cannot  subsist  in  health  and 
vigour. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in 
the  history  of  this  animal ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  general  picture,  to  which  the  manners 
and  habitudes  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  class 
may  be  compared  and  referred.  These  are, 
the  sea-snail,  of  which  naturalists  have,  from 
the  apparent  difference  of  their  shells,  men- 
tioned fifteen  kinds;'  the  fresh-water.snail,of 
which  there  are  eight  kinds;  and  the  land- 
snail,  of  which  there  are  l^ve.  These  all  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  garden-snail,  in 
the  formation  of  their  shell,  in  their  herma- 
phrodite natures,  in  the  slimy  substance  with 
which  they  are  covered,  in  the  formation  of 
their  intestines,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hole 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  serves  at 
once  for  the  discharge  of  the  faeces,  for  the 
lodging  the  instruments  of  generation,  and  for 
respiration,  when  the  animal  is  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  taking  in  a  new  supply. 

But,  in  nature,  no  two  kinds  of  animals, 
however  like  each  other  in  figure  or  conforma. 
tion,  are  of  manners  entirely  the  same.  Though 
the  common  garden-snail  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  fresh-water,  and  that 
of  the  sea,  yet  there  are  differences  to  be 
found,  and  those  very  considerable  ones. 

If  we  compare  them  with  the  fresh-water 
snail,  though  we  shall  find  a  general  resem- 
blance, yet  there  are  one  'or  two  remarkable 
distinctions:  and,  first,  the  fresh-water  snail, 
and,  as  I  should  suppose,  all  snails  that  live 
in  water,  are  peculiarly  furnished  with  a  con. 
trivance  by  Nature,  for  rising  to  the  surface, 
or  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  performed,  is  by  opening  and 
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shutting  the  orifice  on  the  right  «i4e  of  tke 
neck,  which  is  furnished  with  moacles  fcr 
that  purpose.  The  snail  sometimes  gathen 
this  aperture  into  an  oblong  tube,  and  stretchei 
or  protends  it  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter,  in  order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it 
finds  occasion.  This  may  not  only  be  seen, 
but  heard  also  by  the  noise  which  the  snail 
makes  in  moving  the  water.  By  dilating  this 
it  rises ;  by  compressing  it  the  animal  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  effected  somewhat  m 
the  manner  in  which  little  images  of  glass  are 
made  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water,  by  pressing 
the  air  contained  at  the  mouth  of  the  tubes,  so 
that  it  shall  drive  the  water  into  their  hollow 
bodies,  which,  before,  were  filled  only  with 
air,  and  thus  make  them  heavier  than  the  cle- 
ment in  which  they  swim.  In  this  manner 
does  the  fresh  water  snail  dive  or  swim,  by 
properly  managing  the  air  contained  in  its 
body. 

]diut  what  renders  these  animals  far  more 
worthy,  of  notice  is^  that  they  are  viviparous, 
and  bring  forth  their  young  not  only  alive,  but 
with  their  shells  upon  their  backs.  This 
seems  surprising ;  yet  it  is  incontestably  true: 
the  young  come  to  some  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  womb  of  the  parent ;  there  they  receive 
their  stony  coat ;  and  from  thence  are  exclu- 
ded, with  a  complete  apparatus  for  subsis- 
tence. 

"  On  the  twelfth  of  March,"  says  Swaiii- 
merdam,  **  I  began  ray  observations  upon  this 
snail,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  the 
kind,  which  I  put  into  a  large  basin  filled 
with  rain-water,  and  fed,  for  a  long  time,  with 
pottei^s  earth,  dissolved  in  the  water  abont 
them.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  moiiih 
I  opened  one  of  these  snails,  when  I  foand 
nine  living  snails  in  its  womb  :  the  largest  of 
these  were  placed  foremost,  as  (he  first  candi- 
dates for  exclusion.  I  put  them  into  fresh- 
water, and  they  lived  till  the  eighteerith  of  the 
same  month,  moving  and  swimming,  like 
snails  full  grown  :  nay,  their  manner  of  swim- 
ming was  much  more  beautiful."  Thus,  at 
whatever  time  of  the  year  these  snails  are 
opened  they  are  found  pregnant  with  eggs,  or 
with  living  snails;  or  with  both  together. 

This  striking  difference  between  the  firesh- 
water  and  the  garden  snail,  obtains  also  in 
some  of  the  sea  kind:  among  which  there  are 
some  that  are  found  viviparous,  while  others 
lay  eggs  in  the  usual  manner.  Of  this  kind 
are  one  or  two  of  the  Buccinums;  within 
which  living  young  have  been  frequently  found 
upon  their  dissection.  In  general,  however, 
the  rest  of  this  numerous  class  bring  iorth 
eggs ;  from  whence  the  animal  bursts  at  a 
proper  state  of  maturity,  completely  e<]uipped 
with  a  house,  which  the  moistness  of  the  ele- 
ment where  it  resides  does  not  prevent  the  in- 
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habitant  from  enlarging.  How  the  soft  slime 
of  the  mail  hardens,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
into  the  stony  substance  of  a  shell,  is  not  easy 
1o  conceive.  This  slime  roust  at  least  be  pos- 
aessed  of  very  powerful  petrifying  powera 

All  animals  of  the  snail  kind,  as  was  ob- 
served before,  are  hermaphrodites  ;  each  con. 
taining  the  instruments  of  generation  double. 
But  some  of  the  sea  kinds  copulate  in  a  differ, 
ent  manner  from  those  of  the  garden.  The 
one  impregnates  the  other ;  but,  from  the  po- 
sition  of  £he  parts,  is  "incapable  of  being  im- 
pregnated by  the  same  in  turn.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  for  a  third  to  be  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  this  operation :  so  that,  while 
one  impregnates  that  before  it,  another  does 
the  same  office  by  this;  which  is  itself  im. 
pregnated  by  a  fourth.  In  this  manner,  Mr 
Adauson  has  seen  vast  numbers  of  sea-snails 
united  together  in  a  chain  impregnating  each 
other.  The  Bolin  and  the  Coret  perform  the 
offices  of  male  and  female  at  the  same  time. 
The  orifices  in  these  are  two,  both  separated 
from  each  other:  the  opening  by  which  the 
animal  performs  the  office  of  the  male  being 
at  the  origin  of  the  horns  ;  that  by  which  it  is 
passive,  as  the  female,  being  farther  down 
npoa  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  observed,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  have  tljis 
orifice,  or  verge,  as  some  call  it,  on  the  right 
side,  have  their  shells  turned  from  the  right 
to  the  left ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  have 
it  on  the  left  side,  have  their  shells  turned  from 
left  to  right,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
former. 

But  this  is  not  ihe  only  difference  between 
land  and  sea^snails.  Many  of  the  latter  en- 
tirely want  horns;  and  none  of  them  have 
aboTe  twa  Indeed,  if  the  horns  of  snails  be 
furnished  with  eyes,  and  if,  as  some  are  will- 
ing to  think,  the  length  of  the  horn,  like  the 
tube  of  a  telescope,  assists  vision,  Uieae  ani- 
mals that  chiefly  reside  in  the  gloomy  bottom 
of  the  deep,  can  have  no  great  occasion  for 
them.  Eyes  would  be  unnecessary  to  crea- 
tures whose  food  is  usually  concealed  in  the 
darkest  places;  and  who,  possessed  of  very 
little  motiooi  are  obliged  to  grope  for  what 
they  subsist  on.  To  such,  I  say,  eyes  would 
rather  be  an  obstruction  than  an  advantage ; 
and,  perhaps,  even  those  that  live  upon  land 
are  without  them. 

Those  that  have  seen  the  shells  of  sea-snails, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  animal  which  produ. 
cea  them  is  larger  than  those  of  the  same  de- 
nomination upon  land.  The  sea  seems  to  have 
the  property  of  enlarging  the  magnitude  of  all 
its  inhabitants;  and  the  same  proportion  that 
a  trout  bears  to  a  shark,  is  often  seen  to  obtain 
between  a  shell  bred  upon  the  land,  and  one 
bred  in  the  ocean.  Its  convolutions  are  more 
numerous.     The   garden-snail  has  but   five 


turns  at  the  most ;  in  the  sea-snail  the  convo. 
lutions  are  sometimes  seen  amounting  to  ten. 

There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  position  of 
the  mouth  in  the  garden  and  the  water  snail. 
In  the  former,  the  mouth  is  placed  crosswise, 
as  in  quadrupeds ;  furnished  with  jaw-bones, 
lips,  and  teeth.  In  most  of  the  sea-snails,  the 
mouth  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  head ; 
and  in  some  obliquely,  or  on  one  side.  Others, 
of  the  Trochus  kind,  have  no  mouth  whatso- 
ever; but  are  furnished  with  a  trunk,  very 
long  in  some  kinds,  and  shorter  in  others. 

Snails  of  the  Trochus  kind,  furnished  thus 
with  an  instrument  of  offence,  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention.  The  trunk  of  the  Trochus 
is  fleshy,  muscular,  supple,  and  hollow.  Its 
extremity  is  bordered  with  a  cartilage,  and 
toothed  like  a  saw.  The  snails  that  are  pre- 
vided  with  this  may  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
dacious  tribe  among  their  fellows  of  the  bot- 
tom. They  are  among  snails  what  the  tig^r, 
the  eagle,  or  the  shark,  is  among  beasts,  birds, 
or  fishes.  The  whole  race  of  shelled  animals 
avoid  their  approach ;  for  their  habitations, 
however  powerfully  and  strongly  built,  though 
never  so  well  fortified,  yield  to  the  superior 
force  of  these  invaders.  Though  provided 
with  a  thick  clumsy  shell  themselves,  yet  they 
move  with  greater  swiftness  at  the  bottom 
than  most  other  shell-fish,  and  seize  their  prey 
with  greater  facility.  No  shell  so  laree  but 
they  will  boldly  venture  to  attack ;  and,  with 
their  piercing  auger-like  trunk,  will  quickly 
bore  it  through.  No  efforts  (he  other  animal 
makes  can  avail  ;  it  expands  itself,  and  rised 
to  the  surface  ;  but  the  enemy  rises  with  it : 
it  again  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  still  its  des. 
troyer  closely  adheres.  In  this  manner  the 
carnivorous  shell-fish,  as  some  naturalists  call 
it,  sticks  for  several  days,  nay,  weeks,  to  its 
prey,  until,  with  its  trunk,  it  has  sucked  out 
all  the  substance,  or  until  it  drops  off,  when 
the  other  begins  to  putrefy. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  throughout  nature, 
that  no  animal  is  so  well  defended  bat  that 
others  are  found  capable  of  breaking  in  upon 
its  intrenchments.  The  garden-snail  seems 
tolerably  well  guarded ;  but  the  wall  of  its 
shell  is  paper  itself,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  fortifies  some  of  the  sea-snail  kind. 
Beside  this  thick  shell,  many  of  them  are  also 
furnished  with  a  lid,  which  covers  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  and  which  opens  and  shuts  at  the 
animal's  pleasure.  When  the  creatare  hunts 
for  food,  it  opens  its  box,  gropes  or  swims 
about;  and,  when  satisfied,  drops  its  lid,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  :  there  it  mig^t  be  sup- 
posed to  remain  in  perfect  security ;  but  the 
trochus  soon  finds  the  way  to  break  into  the 
thickest  part  of  its  indosure,  and  quickly  de- 
stroys it  with  the  most  fatal  industry. 

The  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  tna  troehiis 
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seema  to  be  a  calamity  to  which  most  of 
this  tribe  are  subject  Scarce  a  shell  is  met 
with  entire  and  sound  to  the  end  of  its  convo- 
lutions ;  but  particularly  the  thinnest  shells 
are  the  most  subject  to  be  thus  invaded.  As 
their  shells  are  easily  pierced,  the  predatory 
shell-tish,  or  the  sea-worm,  chiefly  seek  them 
for  subsistence  ;  and  of  those  thin  paper-like 
shells,  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  found  that  has 
not  suffered  some  disaster.  As  they  are  lighter 
than  other  shell-fish^  they  swim  with  greater 
ease  ;  and  this  is  the  chief  method  of  avoiding 
their  heavier  thick-shelled  pursuers.  The 
food  of  all  snails  properly  lies  at  the  bottom; 
when,  therefore,  the  nautilus,  or  other  thin- 
shelled  fish,  are  seen  busily  swimming  at  the 
surface,  it  may  be  that,  instead  of  sporting  or 
sunning  themselves,  as  some  are  apt  to  sup. 
pose,  they  are  actually  labouring  to  escape 
their  most  deadly  pursuers. 

Of  all  sea-snails,  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and 
whose  shell  is  the  thinnest,  and  most  easily 
pierced,  is  the  nautilus.  Whether,  upon  these 
occasions,  it  is  employed  in  escaping  its  nu- 
merous enemies  at  the  bottom,  or  seeking  for 
food  at  the  surface,  I  will  not  venture  to  de. 
cide.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  former 
is  the  cause  of  its  frequently  appearing  ;  for, 
upon  opening  the  stomach,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain  chiefly  that  food  which  it  finds  at  the 
bottom.  This  animal's  industry,  therefore, 
may  be  owing  to  its  fears ;  and  all  those  arts 
of  sailing  which  it  has  taught  mankind,  may 
have  been  originally  the  product  of  neces- 
sity. But  the  nautilus  is  too  famous  not  to 
demand  a  more  ample  description.  Although 
there  be  several  species  of  the  nautilus,  yet 
they  all  may  be  divided  into  two:  the  one 
with  a  white  shell,  as  thin  as  paper,  which  it 
often  is  seen  to  quit,  and  again  to  resume ;  the 
other  with  a  thicker  shell,  sometimes  of  a  bean, 
tiful  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  that  quits  its 
shell  but  rarely.  This  shell,  outwardly,  re- 
sembles that  of  a  large  snail,  but  is  generally 
six  or  eight  inches  across ;  within  it  is  divided 
into  forty  partitions,  that  communicate  with 
each  other  by  dooss,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
through  which  one  could  not  thrust  a  goose, 
quill  I  almost  the  whole  internal  part  of  the 
shell  is  filled  by  the  animal;  the  body  of 
which,  like  its  habitation,  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  chambers  in  its  shell : 
all  the  parts  of  its  body  communicate  with 
each  other,  through  the  doors  or  openings,  by 
a  long  blood-vessel,  which  runs  from  the  head 
(o  the  tail .  thus  the  body  of  the  animal,  if 
taken  out  of  the  shell,  may  be  likened  to  a 
number  of  soft  bits  of  flesh,  of  which  there  are 
forty,  threaded  upon  a  string.  From  this  ex- 
traordinary conformation,  one  would  not  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  nautilus    sometimes 


quitted  its  shell,  and  returned  to  it  again ;  yet 
nothing,  though  seemingly,  more  impoadblc, 
is  more  certain.  The  manner  bj  which  it 
contrives  to  disengage  every  part  of  its  body 
from  so  intricate  a  habitation,  by  which  it 
makes  a  substance,  to  appearance  as  thick  as 
one's  wrist,  pass  through  forty  doon,  each  of 
which  would  scarcely  admit  a  groase-qniii,  is 
not  yet  discovered  :  but  the  fact  is  certain ;  for 
the  animal  is  often  found  withoat  its  diell; 
and  the  shell  more  frequently  destitote  of  tht 
animal.  It  is  most  probable,  that  it  has  a 
power  of  making  the  substance  of  one  section 
of  its  body  remove  up  into  that  which  is  next; 
and  thus,  by  multiplied  removals,  it  gets  free.' 
But  this,  though  very  strange,  is  not  die 
peculiarity  for  which  the  nautilus  has  bees 
the  most  distinguished.  Its  "  spreading  die 
thin  oar,"  and  *'  catching  the  flying  gale/'  to 
use  the  poet's  description  of  it,  has  chiefly  ex- 
cited human  curiosity.  These  animals,  par^ 
ticularly  those  of  the  white  light  kind,  an 
chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  and 
scarcely  any  who  have  sailed  on  that  sea,  but 
must  often  have  seen  them.  When  the  sea 
is  calm,  they  are  observed  floating  on  the 
surface ;  some  spreading  their  little  sail ; 
some  rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life  and 
death;  and  others  still,  floating  upon  their 
mouths,  like  a  ship  with  the  keel  apwan). 
If  taken  while  thus  employed,  and  examined, 
the  extraordinary  mechanism  of  their  Ihnfaf 
for  sailing  will  appear  more  manifest  The 
nautilus  is  furnished  with  eight  feet,  whkh 
issue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properly  be 
called  barbs:  these  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  a  thin  skin,  like  that  between  die 
toes  of  a  duck,  but  much  thinner  and  more 
transparent.  Of  these  eight  feet  thns  con- 
nected, six  are  short,  and  these  are  held  op 
as  sails  to  catch  the  wind  in  sailing ;  the  two 
others  are  longer,  and  are  kept  in  the  water, 


'  Goldsmith  has  oouibunded  two  eheUs  very  diibrmC 
in  their  dutruterk  The  one  is  en  ArgmauU,  and  Ifae 
other  a  Nautilus.  The  paper  argonaut  is  eztreaieljr 
thin,  spiral,  involute,  membraneous,  and  imilocnlar,  er 
consisting  of  a  single  apartment  or  celL  It  has  a  mirov 
Iceel,  bordered  on  each  side  bj  a  reir  of  eonical  afcarp 
tubercles  ;  its  sides  are  nearly  flat»  vrlth  nvmanas 
angular  waved  ridges ;  its  colour  is  white,  with  the  tool 
often  brown.  The  shell  is  very  thin  and  brittle;  irsB 
which  circumstance  it  has  obtained  the  name  ef  paper 
nautilus.  This  shell  is  Me  namUbu  of  the  aodeii«v 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  other*.  It  is 
supposed,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  the  ait  of 
navigation  owed  its  origin  to  the  expert  muiagemsnt  of 
this  instinctive  sailor. 
Learn  of  the  little  Nantilas  to  ten, 
SpreMl  the  thin  otf.  and  catch  the  drtviof  gdo.— i>p«. 

It  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  the  back  of  lis 
shell,  which  exactly  resembles  the  hull  of  a  sUp;  it 
raises  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extends  a  meibrana 
between,  which  serves  as  a  sail  ;  the  other  two  feet  an 
employed  as  oars.  This  fish  is  usually  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  ^^  j 
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serving  like  paddies  to  steer  their  course  by. 
When  the  weather  is  quite  calm,  and  the 
animal  is  pursued  from  below,  it  is  then  seen 
expanding  only  a  part  of  its  sail,  and  rowing 
with  the  rest :  whenerer  it  is  interrupted,  or 
(ears  danger  from  above,  it  instantly  furls  the 
sails,  catches  in  all  its  oars,  tarns  its  shell 
month  downward,  and  instantly  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  also  it  is  seen  pumping 
the  water  from  its  leaking  hulk ;  and,  when 
anilt  fot  sailing,  deserts  its  shell  entirely. 
The  forsaken  hulk  is  Been  floating  along,  till 
it  dashes,  by  a  kind  of  shipwreck,  upon  the 
rocks  or  the  shore. 

From  the  above  description,  I  think  we 
may  consider  this  animal  rather  as  attempting 
to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  destroyers, 
than  as  rowing  in  pursuit  of  food.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  creature  of  the  deep  has  more 
numerous  or  more  powerful  enemies.  Its 
shell  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  perfect  preser- 
▼ation;  but  is  generally  seen  to  bear  some 
marks  of  hostile  invasion.  Its  little  arts, 
therefore,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  may 
have  been  given  it  for  protection  ;  and  it  may 
be  thus  endued  with  comparative  swiftness, 
to  avoid  the  crab,  the  sea-scorpion,  the  trochus, 
and  all  the  slower  predacious  reptiles  that 
lark  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

From  this  general  view  of  snails,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  much  more  active  animated  tribe, 
than  from  their  figure  one  would  at  first  con. 
ceive.  They  seem  to  an  inattentive  spectator, 
as  mere  inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  rather  loaded 
than  covered  with  a  shell,  scarcely  capable 
of  motion,  and  insensible  to  all  the  objects 
around  them.  When  viewed  more  closely, 
they  are  found  to  be  famished  with  the  organs 
of  life  and  sensatbn  in  tolerable  perfection; 
thev  are  defended  with  armour  that  is  at  once 
both  light  and  strong ;  they  are  as  active  as 
their  necessities  require  ;  and  are  possessed 
of  appetites  more  poignant  than  those  of  ani. 
mala  that  seem  much  more  perfectly  formed. 
In  short,  they  are  a  fruitful  industrious  tribe ; 
furnished,  like  all  other  animals,  with  the 
powers  of  escape  and  invasion;  they  have 
their  pursuits  and  their  enmities  ;  and,  of  all 
creatures  of  the  deep,  they  have  most  to  fear 
from  each  other. 


ated  and  bivalved  shell.tisn ;  or  to  grant  a 
degree  of  superiority  to  the  snail  above  the 
oyster.  Yet  this  distinction  strongly  and  ap- 
parently obtains  in  nature ;  and  we  shall  find 


CHAP.  VI. 

OP  BITALVED  SHEIX-FISH,  OR  SHELLS  OF 
THE  OYSTER  JLIKD. 

It  may  seem  whimsical  to  make  a  distinc* 
tbn  between  the  animal  perfections  of  turbin- 

*■  Tkg    O^Her,    tkt  Mussel,  and   tks  Cockle ^The 


MoUusca  which  Inhabit  bivalved  shells,  such  as  the 
Oyster,  the  Mussel,  and  the  Cockle,  ve  $11  acepkalams  f 
that  is,  destitute  of  a  head.  1  he  two  valves  of  the  shell 
are  united  at  the  back  by  a  hinge-joint,  often  very 
artificially  constructed,  having  teeth  that  lock  into  each 
other;  and  the  mechanism  of  this  articulation  varies 
much  in  diflerent  species.  The  hinge  is  secured  by  a 
substance  of  great  strength* 

During  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  usual  and  natural 
sUte  of  ite  shell  is  that  of  being  kept  open  for  a  little 
distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  Ingress  and  egress  of  the 
water  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and  respiration  ;  but, 
as  a  security  against  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish 
the  animal  with  the  means  of  rapidly  closing  the  shell, 
and  retaining  the  valves  in  a  closed  state.  These  ac^ 
tions  being  only  occasional,  yet  requiring  considerable 
force,  are  effected  by  a  muscular  power,  for  which  pur- 
pose sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  strong  muscles  are  placed  between  the  valves, 
their  fibres  passing  directly  across  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  firmly  attached  to 
both.  They  are  named,  from  their  office  of  bringing 
the  valves  towards  each  other,  the  addueior  muscles. 

The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing  the  valves, 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  means  of  retreat- 
ing from  danger,  or  of  removing  to  a  more  commodious 
situation,  in  the  case  of  those  bivalves  which  are  not 
actually  attached  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies.  Dique- 
marc  long  ago  observed,  that  even  the  oyster  has  some 
power  of  locomotion,  by  suddenly  closing  its  shell,  and 
thereby  eipelling  the  contained  water  with  a  degree  of 
force,  which,  by  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite 
direction,  gives  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  heavy  mass. 
He  notices  the  singular  fact,  that  oysters  which  are  at- 
tached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the 
tide,  always  retain  within  their  shells  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  for  respiration,  and  that  they  keep  the  valves 
closed  till  the  return  of  the  tide  ;  whereas,  those  oysters 
which  are  taken  from  greater  depths,  where  the  water 
never  leaves  them,  and  are  afterwards  removed  to  situa- 
tions where  ihay  are  exposed  to  these  vicissitudes,  of 
which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience,  improvi- 
dently  open  their  shells  after  the  sea  has  left  them  ; 
and,  by  allowing  the  water  to  escape,  soon  perish. 

Many  bivalved  moUusca  are  provided  with  an  instru- 
ment shaped  like  a  leg  and  loot,  which  they  employ  ex- 
tensively for  progressive  motion.  In  the  eardiwmj  or 
cockle,  this  organ  Is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular 
fibres,  interwoven  together  in  a  very  complex  manner, 
and  which  may  be  compared  to  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  human  tongue ;  the  effect  in  both  is  the  same, 
namely,  the  conferring  a  power  of  motion  in  all  possible 
ways ;  thus  it  may  be  readily  protruded,  retracted,  or 
inflected  at  every  point  The  solsn,  or  raxor-fihell  fish, 
has  a  foot  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  tapering  at  the  end,  and 
much  more  resembling  in  its  foi-m  a  tongue  than  a  foot. 
In  some  bivalves  the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  effected  by 
a  curious  hydraulic  mechanism:  the  interior  of  the  organ 
is  formed  of  a  spongy  texture,  capable  of  receiving  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  which  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  injecting  into  it,  and  of  thus  increasing  its 
dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  AfytUus  eduiis,  or  common  mussel,  can 
be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  shell, 
and  applied  to  any  fixed  body  within  that  range.  By 
attaching  the  point  to  such  body,  and  retracting  the  foot, 
this  animal  drags  its  shell  towards  it,  and  by  repeating 
the  operation  successively  on  other  poinU  of  the  fixed 
object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 
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the  bivalved  tribe  of  animals  in  erery  respect 
inferior  to  those  we  have  been  describing. 
Inferior  in  all  their  sensations;  inferior  in 
their  powers  of  motion ;  but  particularly  in- 

Tbli  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  shell-fish  as 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand,  which  its  struc 
ture  is  then  peculiarly  adapted  for  scooping  out  The 
cockle  continually  employs  its  foot  for  this  purpose ;  first 
elongating  it,  directing  ito  point  downwards,  and  insin. 
uating  it  deep  into  the  sand,  and  next,  turning  up  the 
end,  and  forming  it  into  a  hook,  by  which,  from  the  resis- 
tance of  the  sand.  It  is  fixed  in  ito  position,  and  then  the 
muscles  which  usually  retract  it  are  thrown  into  action, 
and  the  whole  shell  is  alteiuately  raised  and  depressed, 
moving  on  the  foot  as  on  a  fulcrum.  The  eflect  of  these 
exertions  is  to  drag  the  shell  downwards.  When  the 
animal  is  moderately  active,  these  movemenU  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  pro- 
gress is  at  first  but  small ;  the  shell,  which  was  raised  on 
its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back  on  its 
side  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  the  shell  is  buried  so  far 
as  to  be  supported  on  its  edge,  it  advances  more  rapidly, 
sinking  visibly  at  every  stroke,  till  nothing  but  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  can  be  perceived  above  the 
sand. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that  is,  by 
doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with  it  downwards 
against  the  sand  below,  the  shell  may  be  again  made  to 
rise  by  the  same  kind  of  efibrts  which  before  protruded 
the  foot.  By  this  process  of  burrowing,  the  animal  is 
enabled  quickly  to  retreat  when  danger  presses,  and  when 
this  is  past,  it  can,  with  equal  facility,  emerge  from  ito 
hiding-place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth,  pressing  back- 
wards with  ito  foot,  as  a  boatman  impels  his  boat  onwards 
by  pushing  with  his  pole  against  the  ground  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  It  is,  likewise,  by  a  similar  expedient, 
that  the  Solen  forces  ito  way  through  the  sand,  expand- 
ing the  end  of  ito  foot  into  the  form  of  a  club.  The 
TiUina  is  remarkable  for  the  quickness  and  agility  with 
which  it  can  spring  to  considerable  distances,  by  first 
folding  the  foot  into  a  small  compass,  and  then  suddenly 
extending  it,  while  the  shell  is  at  the  same  time  closed 
with  a  loud  snap. 

The  P(nma,  or  marine  mussel,  when  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is  furnished,  in  addition, 
with  a  singular  apparatus  for  withstanding  the  fury  of  the 
surge,  and  securing  itself  from  dangerous  collisions, 
which  might  easily  destroy  the  brittle  texture  of  ito  shell. 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  prepare  a  great  num. 
her  of  threads,  which  are  fastened  at  various  poioto  to  the 
adjacent  rocks,  and  then  tightly  drawn  by  the  animal, 
just  as  a  ship  is  moored  in  a  convenient  station,  to  avoid 
the  buffeting  of  the  storm.  The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is 
cylindrical,  and  has,  connected  with  ito  base,  a  round 
tendon,  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  itself,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  retoin  all  the  threads  in  firm  adhesion  with 
it,  and  concentrate  their  power,  on  one  point.  The 
threads  themselves  are  composed  of  a  glutinous  matter, 
prepared  by  a  particular  organ.  They  are  not  spun  by 
being  drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the  threads  of  the  silk, 
worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they  are  cast  In  a  mould, 
where  they  harden,  and  acquire  a  certoin  consistence 
before  they  are  employed.  This  mould  is  curiously 
constructed  ;  there  is  a  deep  groove  which  passes  along 
the  foot,  from  the  root  of  the  tendon  to  ito  other  extrem- 
ity, and  the  sides  of  this  groove  are  formed  so  as  to  fold 
and  close  over  it,  thereby  converting  it  Into  a  canal. 
The  glutinous  secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this  canal, 
dries  into  a  solid  thread ;  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  tenacity  the  foot  is  protruded,  and  the  thread 
it  coiiUins  is  applied  to  the  obiect  to  which  it  is  to  be 


ferior  in  their  system  of  animal  genera, 
tion.  The  snail  tribe,  as  we  saw,  are  her- 
maphroditet  but  require  the  assistance  of  each 
other  for  fecundation  ;  all  the  bivalve  tribe 
are  hermaphrodite  in  like  manner,  but  thej 
require  no  assistance  from  each  other  towards 
impregnation ;  and  a  single  mussel  or  oyster, 
if  there  were  on  other  in  the  world,  woald 
quickly  replenish  the  ocean.  As  the  land. 
snail,  from  its  being  best  known,  took  the 
lead  in  the  former  class,  so  the  fresb-water 
mussel,  for  the  same  reason,  may  take  tbe 
lead  in  this.  The  life  and  manners  of  incb 
as  belong  to  the  sea  will  be  best  displayed  in 
the  comparison. 

The  mussel,  as  is  well  known,  wbelhrr 
belonging  to  fresh  or  salt  water,  consisto  of 
two  equal  shells,  joined  at  the  back  by  t 
strong  muscular  ligament,  that  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  a  hinge.  By  the  elastic  con. 
traction  of  these,  the  animal  can  open  ito  shell 
at  pleasure,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  other.  The  fish  is  fixed  to  either  shell 
by  four  tendons,  by  means  of  which  it  sbots 
them  close,  and  keeps  its  body  firm  from  being 
crushed  by  any  shock  against  the  walls  of  its 
own  habitation.  It  is  furnished,  like  sll  other 
animals  of  this  kind,  with  vital  organs,  tboogh 
these  are  situated  in  a  very  extraordinary  mub 
ner.  It  has  a  mouth  furnished  with  two 
fleshy  lips ;  its  intestine  begins  at  the  botton 
of  the  mouth,  passes  through  the  brain,  tod 
makes  a  number  of  circumvolutions  tb rough 
the  liver;  on' leaving  this  organ,  it  goes  on 
straight  into  the  heart,  which  it  penetrates, 
and  ends  in  the  anus :  near  which  the  lungs 
are   placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes, 

Axed,  its  extremity  being  carefully  attached  to  the  solid 
sur£ico  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot  is  Um 
opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  thread,  which 
adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  large  tendon  it  Uw 
base  of  the  foot,  is  disengaged  from  the  canal.  Lsstlj, 
the  foot  is  retracted,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 
Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  spplicd  in 
diflerent  directions  around  the  shell,  Soroetimei  the 
attempt  fails,  in  consequence  of  some  Imperiectioa  in 
the  thread ;  but  the  animal,  as  if  aware  of  the  ioapor. 
tance  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  each  thread,  oo 
which  ite  safety  depends,  tries  every  one  of  them  ss  sooo 
as  it  has  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round,  fo  ss  to 
put  it  fully  on  the  stretch ;  an  action  which  probsblj 
also  assiste  in  elongating  the  thread.  When  once  tbi 
threads  have  been  fixed,  the  animal  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  cutting  or  brealiing  them  oC  Tbt 
liquid  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly glutinous  as  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  the  snootlMit 
bodies.  It  Is  but  slowly  produced,  for  it  appesrs  thst  do 
Pinna  is  capable  of  forming  more  than  tour,  or  at  waA 
five  threads,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night  Tbt 
threads  which  are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  aolnsl  it 
disturbed  in  ite  operations,  are  more  slender  than  tliost 
which  are  constructed  at  iU  leisure.  In  Sicilf,  nd 
other  parte  of  the  Mediterranean,  these  thresds  havt 
been  manufactured  into  gloves,  and  other  articles,  whick 
resemble  %\\V^-~ Abridged  frgm  Dr  Rcgtfi  BrUgm^ 
TVemHse. 
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like  thofle  of  the  mail  kind ;  and  in  this  man- 
oer  its  languid  circulation  is  carried  on.' 

Bat  (he  organs  of  generation  are  what  most 
deserve  to  excite  our  curiosity.  These  consist 
in  each  mussel  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  the 
female  part  of  its  furniture,  and  of  two  seminal 
vessels,  resembling  what  are  found  in  the 
male.  Each  ovary  and  each  seminal  vessel, 
has  its  own  proper  canal :  by  the  ovary  canal 
the  eggs  descend  to  the  anus ;  and  there  also 
the  seminal  canals  send  their  fluids  to  impreg- 
nate  Uiem.  By  this  contrivance^  one  single 
animal  suffices  for  the  double  purposes  of 
generation ;  and  the  eggs  are  excluded  and 
impregnated  by  itself  alone. 

As  the  mussel  is  thus  furnished  with  a  kind 
of  self-creating  power,  there  are  few  places 
where  it  breeds  that  it  is  not  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  ovaries  usually  empty  them- 
selves of  their  eggs  in  spring,  and  they  are 
replenished  in  autumn.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  empty  in  summer,  and  full  in  winter. 
They  produce  in  great  numbers,  as  all  bivalved 
shell.fish  are  found  to  do.  The  fecundity 
of  the  snail  kind  is  trifling  in  comparison  to 
the  fertility  of  these.  Indeed  it  may  be  as- 
serted as  a  general  rule  in  nature*  that  the 
more  helpless  and  contemptible  the  animal, 
the  more  prolific  it  is  always  found.  Thus 
all  creatures  that  are  incapable  of  resisting 
their  destroyers,  have  nothing  but  their  quick 
multiplication  for  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  multitude  of  tliese  animals  in  some 
places  is  very  great  ;  but  from  their  defence- 
less  state,  the  number  of  their  destroyers  are 
in  equal  proportion.  The  crab,  the  cray-fish, 
and  many  other  animals,  are  seen  to  devour 
them  ;  but  the  trochus  is  their  most  formidable 
enemy.  When  their  shells  are  found  deserted, 
if  we  then  observe  closely,  it  is  most  probable 
we  shall  find  that  the  trochus  has  been  at  work 
in  piercing  them.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  without  a  hole  in  it ;  and  this  probably 
was  the  avenue  by  which  the  enemy  entered 
to  destroy  the  inhabitant 

But  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  this 
creature's  animated  enemies,  it  seems  still 
more  fearful  of  the  agitations  of  the  element 
in  which  it  resides ;  for  if  dashed  against  rocks, 
or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is  destroyed 
without  a  power  of  redress.  In  order  to  guard 
against  these,  which  are  to  this  animal  the 
commonest  and  the  most  fatal  accidents,  al- 
though it  has  a  power  of  slow  motion,  which 
I  shall  presently  describe,  yet  it  endeavours  to 
become  stationary,  and  to  attach  itself  to  any 
fixed  object  it  happens  to  be  near.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  singular 
capacity  of  binding  itself  by  a  number  of 

*  M.  Merjr.  An»t.  des  Moules  d'Etang. 


threads  to  whatever  object  it  approaches ;  and 
these  Reaumur  supposed  are  spun  artificially, 
as  spiders  their  webs  which  they  fasten  against 
a  wall.  Of  thb,  however,  later  philosophers 
have  found  very  great  reason  to  doubt  It  is 
therefore  supposed  that  these  threads,  which 
are  usually  called  the  beard  of  the  mussel,  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  animal's  body,  and 
by  no  means  produced  at  pleasure.  Indeed 
the  extreme  length  of  this  beard  in  some, 
which  far  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body, 
seems  impossible  to  be  manufactured  by  tlie 
thrusting  out  and  drawing  in  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  glutinous  matter  of  which  the  French 
philosopher  supposed  those  threads  were  formed. 
It  is  even  found  to  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  animal ;  and  as  the  mussel  becomes  lar. 
ger  and  older,  the  beard  becomes  longer,  and 
its  filaments  more  strong.'  Be  this  as  it  will, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  mussel 
is  found  attached  by  these  threads  to  every 
fixed  object ;  sometimes,  indeed,  for  want  of 
such  an  object,  these  animals  are  found  united 
to  each  other ;  and  though  thrown  into  a  lake 
separately,  they  are  taken  out  in  bunches  of 
many  together. 

To  have  some  fixed  resting  place  where  the 
mussel  can  continue,  and  take  its  accidental 
food,  seems  the  state  that  this  animal  chiefly 
desires.  Its  instruments  of  motion,  by  which 
it  contrives  to  reach  the  object  it  wants  to 
bind  itself  to,  is  that  muscular  substance  re- 
sembling a  tongue,  which  is  found  long  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mussel.  In  some 
it  is  two  inches  long,  in  others  not  a  third  part 
of  these  dimensions.  This  the  animal  has  a 
power  of  thrusting  out  of  its  shell ;  and  wifli 
this  it  is  capable  of  making  a  slight  furrow  in 
the  sand  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  this 
furrow  it  can  erect  itself  upon  the  edge  of  its 
shell ;  and  thus  continuing  to  make  the  furrow 
in  proportion  as  it  goes  forward,  it  reaches  out 
its  tongue,  that  answers  the  purpose  of  an  arm, 
and  thus  carries  its  shell  edge. ways,  as  in  a 
groove,  until  it  reaches  the  point  intended. 
There,  where  it  determines  to  take  up  its  re- 
sidence, it  fixes  the  ends  of  its  beard,  which 
are  glutinous,  to  the  rock  or  the  object,  what- 
ever  it  be ;  and  thus,  like  a  ship  at  anchor, 
braves  all  the  agitations  of  the  water.  Some, 
times  the  animal  is  attached  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  threads ;  sometimes  but  by  three  or  four, 
that  seem  scarce  able  to  retain  it  When  the 
mussel  is  fixed  in  this  manner,  it  lives  upon 
the  little  earthy  particles  that  the  water  tran. 
sports  to  its  shells,  and  perhaps  the  flesh  of  the 
most  diminutive  animals.  However,  it  does 
not  fail  to  grow  considerably  ;  and  some  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  a  foot  long.  I 
have  seen  the  beards  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  of 

•  Mercier  du  Paty,  sur  1«  Bouchols  a  Moules.  Tons, 
ii.  d«  r  Academie  d«  la  Rocbelle. 
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this  substance  the  natives  of  Palenno  sometimes 
make  gloves  and  stockings. 

These  she  11- fish  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  in  the  sea.  Those  of  the  lake  often  grow 
to  a  very  large  size ;  but  tbey  seem  a  solitary 
animal,  and  are  found  generally  separated 
from  each  other.  Those  of  rivers  are  not  so 
large,  but  yet  in  greater  abundance ;  but  the 
sea-mussel  of  all  others  is  perhaps  the  most 
plenty.  These  are  often  bred  artificially  in 
Salt-water  marshes  that  are  overflowed  by  the 
tide ;  the  fishermen  throwing  them  in  at  the 
proper  seasons;  and  there  being  undisturbed 
by  the  agitations  of  the  sea,  and  not  preyed 
upon  by  their  powerful  enemies  at  the  bottom, 
they  cast  their  eggs,  which  soon  become  per- 
feet  animals,  and  these  are  generally  found  in 
clusters  of  several  dozen  together.  It  requires 
a  year  for  the  peopling  of  a  mussel  bed ;  so 
that,  if  the  number  consists  of  fortv  thousand, 
a  tenth  part  may  annually  be  left  for  the 
peopling  the  bed  anew.  Mussels  are  taken 
from  their  beds  from  the  month  of  July  to  Oc- 
tober ;  and  they  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate 
price.' 

From  this  animal  the  oyster  differs  very 
little,  except  in  the  thickness  of  its  shell,  and 
its  greater  imbecility.  The  oyster,  like  the 
mussel,  is  formed  with  organs  of  life  and  res- 
piration,  with  intestines  which  are  very  volu. 
minous,  a  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  Like  the 
mussel,  it  is  self-impregnated ;  and  the  shell, 
which  the  animal  soon  acquires,  serves  it  for 
its  future  habitation.  Like  the  mussel,  it 
opens  its  shell  to  receive  the  influx  of  water ; 
and  like  that  animal  is  strongly  attached  to  its 
shell  both  above  and  below. 

But  it  differs  in  many  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  its  shells  are  not  equal,  the  one 
being  cupped, the  other  flat:  upon  the  cupped 
■hell  it  is  always  seen  to  rest ;  for  if  it  lay 
upon  the  flat  side  it  would  then  lose  all  its 
water.  It  differs  also  in  the  thickness  of  its 
shells,  which  are  so  strongly  lined  and  defen. 

*  Some  shelUfish  are  poisonous  irhen  eaten.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  with  mussels.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1827,  a  great  number  of  the  poor  in  Leith  were  poisoned 
by  eating  tliese  shell-fish,  which  they  procured  from  tlie 
docks.  "  The  town,"  says  Dr  Combe,  *'  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  the  magistrates,  with  great  propriety,  issued  a  warn- 
ing against  the  use  of  the  mussels.  Many  deaths  were 
reported,  and  hundreds  of  indiTiduals  were  stated  to  be 
suflering  under  it.  Luclcily,  matters  were  not  so  de- 
plorable; but  we  ascertained  that  in  addition  to  the  man 
mentioned  before,  the  companion  of  our  patient,  an  el- 
derly woman,  had  died.  In  all,  about  thirty  cases  oc- 
curred, with  great  uniformity  of  symptoms,  but  varying 
tery  much  io  severity  :  but  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
left  any  permanent  bad  effects."  To  what  cause  these 
deleterious  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  is  uncertain.  Some 
attribute  them  to  disease  in  the  fish,  or  to  its  being  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  others  to  its  having  fed  on  some 
poisonous  articles,  more  particularly  on  the  ores  of 
copper. 


ded,  that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  picrcr 
them.  B  at  though  the  oyster  be  Kcnred  fion 
the  attacks  of  the  small  reptiles  at  the  bottan, 
yet  it  often  serves  as  an  object  to  whicb  tliej 
are  attached.  Pipe-worms,  and  other  littie 
animals,  fix  their  habitation  to  the  oyster'i 
sides,  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  lire  n 
security.  Amon^  the  number  of  these  ii  a 
little  red  worm,  that  is  often  found  upoa  tb 
shell ;  which  some,  from  never  seeing  ojstoi 
copulate,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  dieiBtie 
by  which  their  spawn  was  impregnated. 

The  oyster  differs  also  from  the  inaasel,  Id 
being  utterly  unable  to  change  its  sitiation. 
The  mussel,  as  we  have  observed,  ia  capibic 
of  erecting  itself  on  an  edge,  and  going  kit- 
ward  with  a  slow  laborious  motion.  Theoji- 
ter  is  wholly  passive,  and  endeavoun  hj  iB 
its  powers  to  rest  fixed  to  one  spot  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  entirely  without  that  tongue  whidi 
we  saw  answering  the  purposes  of  an  am  in 
the  other  animal;  but  nevertheless  b  often  it- 
tached  very  firmly  to  any  object  it  happeni  le 
approach.  Rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  timber, or 
sea-weeds,  all  seem  proper  to  give  it  a  fixtnre, 
and  to  secure  it  against  the  agitation  of  tbe 
waves.  Nothing  is  so  common  in  the  men 
of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  see  oysters  grov- 
ing  even  amidst  the  branches  of  the  fcral 
Many  trees  which  grow  along  the  btnki  ol 
the  stream  often  bend  their  branches  into  dw 
water,  and  particularly  the  mangrove,  whidi 
chiefly  delights  in  a  moist  situation.  To  then 
the  oysters  hang  in  dusters,  like  apples  npoo 
the  most  fertile  tree ;  and  in  proportion  u  the 
weight  of  the  fish  sinks  the  plant  into  the 
water,  where  it  still  continues  growing,  the 
number  of  oysters  increase,  and  hang  upon  tbe 
branches.  Thus  there  is  nothing  that  tbe» 
shell-fish  will  not  stick  to ;  they  are  often  efen 
found  to  stick  to  each  other.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  glue  proper  to  themselref, 
which,  when  it  cements,  the  joining  is  as  banl 
as  the  shell,  and  is  as  diifficaftly  broken.  Tbe 
joining  substance,  however,  is  not  always  of 
glue;  but  the  animal  grows  to  the  rocb, 
somewhat  like  the  mussel,  by  threads;  al- 
though these  are  only  seen  to  take  root  in  tbi 
shell,  and  not,  as  in  the  mussel,  to  spring  from 
the  body  of  the  fish  itself. 

Oysters  usually  cast  their  spawn  in  May, 
which  at  first  appear  like  drops  of  candle* 
grease,  and  stick  to  any  hard  substance  they 
fall  upon.  These  are  covered  with  a  shell  in 
two  or  three  days ;  and  in  three  years  tbe  ani- 
mal is  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  market 
As  they  invariably  remain  in  the  places  where 
they  are  laid,  and  as  they  grow  without  any 
other  seeming  food  than  the  afflux  of  sea-walefi 
it  is  the  custom  at  Colchester,  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  tide  settles  in 
marshes  on  Und,  to  pick  up  great  quantitiei  of 
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imall  oysten  ak»g  the  ibore,  which,  when  first 
«ithered»  seldom  exceed  the  siie  of  a  sixpence. 
Theae  are  deposited  in  beds  where  the  tide 
eomee  in,  and  ni  two  or  three  years  grow  to  a 
tolerable  sice.  They  are  said  to  be  better 
tasted  from  being  &os  sheltered  from  the  agita- 
tions of  the  deep ;  and  a  mixture  of  fresh  water 
entering  into  these  repositories,  is  said  to  im- 
prove  their  flavonr,  and  to  increase  their 
growth  and  fetness.^ 

>  Qyafci  * .— Oystoti  Are  ttid  to  ke  in  mmoii  fn  every 
meoUi  •f  the  jeer  thit  bM  ta  a  in  iu  name,  beginning 
villi  Septembw  end  ending  wiUi  April ;  but  tbe  seuon 
in  many  places  extends  from  August  to  May.  Every 
city  has  Its  favourite  oyster-banlc.  In  London,  the  Col- 
dieetar  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem ; 
Edinborgh  has  her  '<  whiskored  Pandoras/'  and.  Istteriy, 
Abenfaar  cystars;  and  Dublin,  tha  Carlingibrd  and 
"  Powldoodies  of  Burran."  For  tbe  convenience  of  ob- 
taining a  rteady  supply  of  oysters,  they  are  often  trans- 
pofted  from  their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on  pro- 
per places  of  the  cosst;  but  these  exiles  are  seldom 
fsond  in  such  perfeetfon  as  those  which  are  called  no- 
<iMr— that  Is,  aueh  ••  have  ooTor  been  rudely  torn  from 
their  natire  homes,  and  sent  on  voyages  of  profit.  Oys- 
ters, when  just  dredged,  may  be  so  packed  in  small  bar- 
rels as  to  keep  good  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  in  this 
state  they  are  sent  to  distant  places.  They  may  also 
be  preaei^«id  good  for  some  time  hyfrtdingf  and  custom, 
which  brings  gcmrmamd*  to  admire  game  most  when  in 
a  stale  of  putridity,  has  taught  them  to  relish  the  flavour 
of  stale  ojsters  better  than  those  recently  taken  from  the 
beds.  The  fresher  oysters  are,  they  are  the  better,  but  when 
lebe  kepty  lay  them,  bottom  downwards,  in  a  tub,  or  any 
vessel  salted  to  the  quantity  to  be  preserved*  snd  etmr 
them  vHtli  water  In  which  a  good  dual  of  salt  is  dis- 
solved ;-i»change  the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Most 
cooks  direct  that  this  delicate  animal  should  be  fed  with 
oetmeal  or  flour  sprinkled  in  the  water ;  and  others,  on 
the  principle  which  leads  a  mother  of  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  to  bathe  her  new-bom  darling  in  a  drop  of  gin,  are 
Car  feeding  them  with  white  wine  and  bread  crumbs  I 
It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  fish-ponds, 
tfcat  "  fish  win  eat  nothing  but  what  comes  out  jof  the 
sea;*  now,  though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  of 
this  fiKt,  we  can  at  least  believe  that  salt»water  gruel 
is  ml  over  well  snited  to  the  delicate  stomach  ik  an 
oyster.  Those  large,  fat  oysters,  called  Pandoras, 
which  are  so  much  prized  in  Edinbui^h,  are  said  to 
owe  their  superior  excellence  to  the  blackish  contents 
of  the  pans  of  the  adjacent  salt-works  of  Prestonpans 
flowing  out  Qpoo  the  beds,  a  subject  worthy  the  serious 
bsvesUgatfoB  of  the  oyster  amateur,  who  may  here  receive 
some  excellent  hints  for  fattening  and  improving  the 
quality  of  his  &vourite  morsel. 

Shell-Ash,  and  the  oyster  above  all,  hsve  long  been 
deemed  highly  restorative  and  easy  of  digestion:  they 
are  therefore  recommended  for  the  food  of  the  delicate 
and  declining,  and  of  those  whoee  digestive  powers  have 
been  impaired  by  excess.  When  esten  for  health,  an 
oyster  is  best  swallowed  with  its  own  liquor,  the  moment 
the  siiell  is  opened  :  or  If  found  too  cold  for  the  stomachy 
a  sprinkling  of  black  pepper  may  be  allowed.  Vinegar 
•onnteracU  the  efTect  of  eating  oysters  to  enrich  the 
blood,  or  render  it  more  balsamic:  and  ought,  therefore, 
la  be  avoided  by  the  declining.  As  there  are  no  reason- 
able bounds  to  oysler-eatliig,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
here  that,  when  too  mtny  of  these  or  other  shell -fish  are 
tfwallowedy  the  unplessant  feeling  msy  be  removed  by 
drinking  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk.  Consumptive  persons 
tie  recommended  to  use  hot  milk  after  their  oysters  at 
Sl!  times. 
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The  oysters,  however,  which  are  prepared 
in  this  manner^  are  by  no  means  so  large 
as  those  Ibond  stieking  to  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  usaally  oalkd  rodt  cytiet; 
These  are  sometimes  found  as  broad  as  a 
plate,  and  are  admired  by  some  as  exceilent 
food.  But  what  is  the  size  of  these  compared 
to  the  oysters  of  the  East-Indies,  some  of 
whose  shells  I  have  seen  two  feet  orerl  The 
oysters  found  along  the  coast  of  Goromandel 
are  capable  of  furnishing  a  plentiful  meal  to 
eight  or  ten  men ;  but  it  seems  universally 
agreed,  that  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
ours  for  delicacy  of  flaYonr.' 

Thus  the  mussel  and  the  oyster  appear  to 
have  but  few  distinctions,  except  in  their  shape 
and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  former.  Other 
bivalved  shelUfish,  such  as  the  cockle,  the 
scallop,  and  the  razor  shell,  have  differences 
equally  minute.  The  power  of  changing 
place,  which  some  of  them  effect  in  a  manner 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  makes  their 
greatest  difference.  Tbe  scallop  is  particu* 
larly  remarkable  for  its  method  of  moving  for- 
wani  upon  land,  or  swimming  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  When  this  animal  finds 
itself  deserted  by  tbe  tide,  it  makes  very 
remarkable  efforts  to  regain  the  water,  mov. 
ing  towards  the  sea  in  a  most  singular  man- 
ner. It  first  gapes  with  its  shell  as  widely  as  it 
can,  the  edges  being  often  an  inch  asunder ;  then 
it  shuts  them  with  a  jerk,  and  by  this  the 
whole  animal  rises  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  It  thus  tumbles  any  how  forward, 
and  then  renews  the  operation  until  it  has 
attained  its  journey's  end.  When  in  tbe 
water,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  itself  upon 
the  surface ;  and  there  opening  and  shutting 
its  shells,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes 
its  way  with  some  celerity. 

The  Pivot,  or  Razor.shell,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  motion.  As  the  former  moves 
laboriously  and  slowly  forward,  so  the  razor, 
shell  has  only  a  power  of  sinking  point  down. 


Of  the  utUvtUved  shells,  the  periwinkle  (Turbo  littoreus) 
and  common  wheik  (Bucciuum  lapillus,  Lm.)  frequently 
furnish  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  sea-coast  towns  snd 
Tillages  a  repast,  perhaps  sufficiently  wholesome,  and 
certainly  not  destitute  of  relish.  But,  even  to  them 
these  mty  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  luxuries : 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  still  poorer  inhabitants  of 
several  of  the  Western  isles  of  Scotland.  Periwiukles 
snd  limpeto  (Patella  vulgata),  which  so  profusely  stud 
the  rocks  of  their  shores,  are  their  daily  fare,  and  on 
which  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
altogether  subsisting.  In  the  Isle  of  Sky,  hr  example, 
we  are  told  that  there  is  almost  annually  a  degree  ol 
famine,  when  the  poor  are  left  to  Providence's  care,  and 
prowl,  lilie  otlier  animals,  along  the  shores,  to  pick  up 
limpets  and  other  shell-fi&h  :  •*  the  casual  repast/'  adds 
Mr  Pennant,  **  of  hundreds^  during  part  of  the  year,  in 
these  unhappy  islands." 

*  The  sheU  here  aUuded  to  is  probably  the  GiaAt 
Chama,  a  native  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  largest 
shell  at  present  known.  ^<^  t 
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ward.  The  sheila  of  this  animal  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  haft  of  a  razor ;  and 
by  this  form  it  is  better  enabled  to  dive  into 
the  soft  sand  at  the  bottom.  All  the  motions 
of  this  little  animal  are  confined  to  sinking  or 
rising  a  foot  downwards  or  upwards  in  the 
sand,  for  it  never  leaves  the  spot  where  it  first 
was  planted.  From  time  to  time  it  is  seen  to 
rise  about  half  way  out  of  its  hole  ;  but  if  any 
way  disturbed,  it  sinks  perpendicularly  down 
again.  Just  over  the  place  where  the  razor 
buries  itself,  there  b  a  small  hole  like  a 
chimney,  through  which  the  animal  breathes, 
or  imbibes  the  sea-water.  Upon  the  deser- 
tion  of  the  tide,  these  holes  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  fishermen  who  seek  for  it ;  and 
their  method  of  enticing  the  razor  up  from  the 
depth  of  its  retreat,  is  by  sprinkling  a  little 
sea-salt  upon  the  hole.  This  melting  no 
sooner  reaches  the  razor  belQW,  than  it  rises 
instantly  strait  upwards,  and  shows  about 
half  its  length  above  the  surface.  This  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  instantaneous  ;  and  if 
the  fisher  does  not  seize  the  opportunity,  the 
razor  buries  itself  with  great  ease  to  its  former 
depth.  There  it  continues  secure:  no  salt 
can  allure  it  a  second  time ,  but  it  remains 
unmolested,  unless  the  fisher  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  digging  it  out  sometimes  two  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Such  are  the  minute  difiierences  between 
bivalved  shell-fish  ;  but  in  the  great  outlines 
of  their  nature  thev  exactly  resemble  each 
other.  It  is  particularly  in  this  class  of  shell- 
fish that  pearls  are  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance ;  and  it  b  in  the  intemaf  parts  of  those 
shells  that  are  of  a  shining  silvery  colour,  that 
these  gems  are  usually  generated;  but  the 
pearl  is  also  found  to  breed  as  well  in  the 
mussel  or  the  scallop  as  in  the  oyster.  In 
fact,  it  is  found  in  alt  bivalved  shells,  the  in- 
sides  of  which  resemble  that  well-known  sub- 
stance called  mother.of-pearl 

Whether  pearls  be  a  disease  or  an  accident 
in  the  animal  is  scarcely  worth  inquiry.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
calculose  concretion  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
somewhat  resembling  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as  a 
disorder.  It  is  said,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  that  those  coasts  upon  which  pearls 
are  fished,  are  very  unhealthy ;  and  therefore 
most  probably  oysters  share  the  general  in- 
fliience  of  the  climate ;  it  is  also  added,  that 
those  oysters  in  which  pearls  are  found  are 
always  ilUtasted,  which  is  a  sign  of  their 
being  unsound :  and,  lastly,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  pearl  grows  sometimes  so  big  as  to  keep 
the  shells  of  the  animal  from  shutting,  and 
tliat  thus  it  dies  by  beinff  exposed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  weakness  of  toese  assertions,  which 
seem  neither  true  nor  amusing.     To  answer 


them  in  their  own  way:  If  a  stone  in  fte 
bladder  be  a  disorder,  a  stone  in  the  stDaack 
of  an  ostrich  is  a  benefit,  and  ao  it  may  be  ia 
the  shell  of  an  oyster.  If  the  ahores  where 
the  pearls  are  fished  be  unwholesome  to  man, 
that,  instead  ol  being  disadvantageous,  is  as 
much  the  more  lucky  for  the  oyster.  If  tke 
pearl  oysters  are  the  worst  taated,  ao  are  kilci 
and  ravens  among  birds;  and  yet  we  know 
that  they  are  healthy  and  long-hved  animak 
If  the  oyster  had  never  its  shell  kept  asooder 
by  the  pearl  within  it,  that  would  be  aditoise 
indeed  ;  but  this,  in  reality,  never  happens; 
for  the  oyster  that  breeds  a  large  pearl  alwaja 
breeds  a  large  shell»  and  the  shell  itself  indents 
to  receive  its  impression.  The  pearl  upon  tfas 
whole  seems  bred  from  no  disorder  in  the  ani- 
mal, but  accidentally  produced  by  the  same 
matter  that  goes  to  form  the  shelL  This  sob- 
stance,  which  is  soft  at  first,  quickly  hardens; 
and  thus,  by  successive  coats,  layer  over  layer, 
the  pearl  acquires  its  dimensiona  If  cat 
through,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several 
coats,  like  an  onion ;  and  sometimes  a  small 
speck  is  seen  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the 
coats  were  originally  formed. 

All  oysters,  and  most  shell-fish,  are  foood 
to  contain  pearls ;  but  that  which  particularly 
obtains  the  name  of  the  pearl  oyster,  has  a 
large  strong  whitish  shell,  wrinkled  and  rough 
without,  and  within  smooth  and  of  a  silver 
colour.  From  these  the  mother-of.peari  ti 
taken,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  inter. 
nal  coats  of  the  shell,  resembling  the  pearl  in 
colour  and  consistence.  This  is  taken  out, 
and  shaped  into  that  variety  of  utensils  which  i 
are  found  so  beautiful :  but  the  pearl  itself  is 
chiefly  prized  ;  being  found  but  in  few  oysters 
and  generally  adhering  ;  sometimes  making  a 
nrint  in  the  body  of  toe  shell,  sometimes  at 
targe  within  the  substance  of  the  fish. 

There  are  a  ereat  number  of  pearl  fisheries 
in  America  and  Asia  :  but  as  pearls  bear  a 
worse  price  than  formerly,  those  of  America 
are  in  a  great  measure  discontinued.  The  moat 
famous  of  all  the  Asiatic  fisheries  is  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  isle  of  Bahreen.'  There 


>  PearU — The  Peniaii  Gulf,  the  shores  of  Japui,  aad 
the  Bay  of  Coodatchy  iii  Ceylon,  are  the  situatkMtt  wberv 
pearls  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  at  tfaa  pwaeai 
day,  and  where  the  most  extensive  fisheries  are  earrled 
on.  The  Ceylon  coast,  in  particular,  yields  in  niw 
ful  seasons  a  great  produce,  the  revenue  derived  beinc 
sometimes  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In 
some  years,  however,  the  produce  falls  far  short  of  this» 
and  this  deficiency  is  generally  occasiooed  bf  the  ex- 
haustion, for  the  time,  of  the  oyster  beds.  To  pnivcBK 
this,  the  bays  where  they  are  found  are  marind  oat  inl* 
divisions  called  banks,  of  which  a  certain  number  <m]y  arm 
fished  each  year,  the  rest  being  allowed  to  lie  untouebcd. 
The  fishing  season  lasts  about  two  mouths,  cemmeiBciag 
in  February  and  ending  in  April ;  and  the  partieuiar 
banks  to  be  wrought  upon  are  put  up  to  auction  by  cov* 
emment,  and  farmed  out  to  the  highMt  bidder.     Iw 
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18  another  between  the  coast  of  Madura  and 
the  ialanil  of  Ceylon ;  and  there  was  a  third 
on  the  coast  of  Japan:  hut  as  these  noble 
iahoiders  have  a  contempt  for  jewels,  and  an 

HoMJty  to  this,  tha  bulks  m  sarrsyad,  ind  the  bsda 
tsoutained  to  have  resched  a  ttate  of  maturity. 

Tbe  oysters  are  brought  out  of  the  sea,  not  bj  means 
of  dredging  ueta,  as  in  common  fisheries,  but  by  men 
trained  to  the  practice  of  diving.  l*hey  proceed  in 
boats  to  the  quarter  allotted  for  the  season's  operationi^ 
each  boftt  containing  twenty  men,  ten  of  whom  are 
divers,  while  ten  row  the  boaU  and  assist  their  com- 
panloDS  in  reaching  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  after  dlv- 
fng.  Five  of  the  divers  descend  at  a  time,  and  when 
tbay  eome  up^  the  other  five  go  down ;  by  which  alterna- 
tion the  whole  have  a  certain  time  to  recmit  between 
each  exertion.  The  Ashing  commences  at  sunrise,  and 
reases  on  account  of  the  rising  sea-breese  at  noon,  and 
ihning  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period,  the  divers 
panoe  their  hasardous  occupation.  To  Militate  their 
descent,  each  of  them  has  a  weight  attached  round  his 
hodf ,  or  to  his  feet,  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  relieve 
himself  of  it  easllj.  A  bag  of  networic  is  grasped  with 
his  toes,  tlie  right  hand  holds  a  rope,  the  left  keeps  the 
nostrils  closed,  and  in  this  condition  the  diver  fearlessly 
plun^BS  in,  and  speedily  reaches  the  bottom.  Hanging 
the  beg  aronnd  his  neck,  he  collecto  as  many  oysters  as 
he  cesi,  geiMrally  about  a  hundred  at  one  time,  and  on 
making  a  signal,  is  drawn  up  to  tbe  surface ;  the  stone 
or  weight  which  assisted  his  descent  Is  hauled  out  after- 
wards. The  length  of  time  he  continues  under  water 
is  finosn  one  to  two  minutes,  although  instances  have  been 
koewm  of  divers  who  could  remain  lour  and  even  five 
mlnntes  ;  and  the  longest  period  ever  known  was  that 
of  a  diver  who  could  prolong  his  stay  under  water  full  six 
minutes.  The  oea  at  the  oyster  banks  is  generally  from 
inir  to  ten  fathoms  deep,  which  Is  a  descent  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  divers.  One  boat,  with  the  complement 
•f  men  we  have  deacrlbed,  has  been  known,  when  the 
oysters  were  abundant,  to  bring  to  land  thirty-three 
thosBsand  in  one  day,  while  at  other  times  a  hundred  or 
two  ere  the  whole  day's  produce.  The  divers  on  the 
Aaiotac  coasts  ars  all  natives,  trained  to  this  employ- 
ment from  iniancy,  and  so  expert  from  custom  that  they 
will  naake  from  fatXf  to  fifty  plunges  a.day;  but  the 
exertioo  is  so  violent,  that  water,  and  occasionally  blood 
giisiies  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  Some  of  the 
divers  use  no  precautionary  means  whatever,  while 
ethers  rub  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears 
and  nosas  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  They 
take  no  feed  while  in  the  boaU,  nor  till  they  have 
hethed  themselves  with  fresh  water,  after  returning 
to  land.  The  only  danger  which  the  divers  appear  to 
apprehend  in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  is  from 
the  afaark,  particularly  the  ground  shark,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Asiatic  seas.  Some  of  the  divers  are  so 
expert  in  their  movements  as  to  avoid  this  enemy, 
even  when  they  have  been  under  water  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but  the  chief  reliance  fer  security  Is  on  the 
priests  and  coruorors,  some  of  whom  always  accompany 
the  boats,  by  order  of  government,  to  Inapire  courage  by 
their  presence.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  lew  of  the  divers  pursue  their  occupation  voluntar- 
fljr,  but  rather  act  under  the  compulsion  of  their  employ. 
ers  and  masters. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  land  with  the  oysters  sn  immense 
numlier  of  labourers,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush 
to  them^aiid  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  day's  fishing. 
Rvery  neculator  has  his  own  group  of  huts,  and  in  tha 
midst  of  each  of  these  Is  a  orattd,  or  apace  of  ground  en- 
rloaed  with  poles  and  transverse  pieces  of  bamboo,  but 
open  to  the  air.  In  thess  ceetfdf  are  deposited  the 
Sfsten  as  they  are  landed,  and  there  they  are  left  to 


abhorrence  for  such  Europeans  as  come  in 
pursuit  of  theniy  that  fishery,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  others,  is  dis- 
continued.      The  diving    business    is    noir 


putrefy,  which  they  soon  do  under  a  burning  sun.  It  Is 
a  curious  hci,  that  though  these  numerous  eovtt6t,  each 
containing  an  enormous  mass  of  oysters,  all  putrefy 
together  on  a  narrow  extent  of  ooll,  and  emit  the  miMt 
detestable  odours,  yet  the  health  of  the  precarious  but 
crowded  population  gathered  there  Is  in  noways  affected 
*' During  two  consecutive  years,"  says  M.  do  Noi,  "  that 
I  did  duty  at  the  fishery,  I  never  saw  a  soldier  of  my  regi. 
ment  sick:  Europeans  and  Sepoys  all  equally  er\Jo)^ 
good  health."  And  Mr  Marshall  has  observed  to  uv, 
that  in  this  climate,  where  the  effecU  of  vegeUhle  6t>- 
composition  are  so  fatal  and  so  rapid,  tlieae  of  animal 
decompoaltion  are  almost  innocuous.  As  aeon  aa  the 
putrefaction  i«  sufficiently  advanced,  the  oysters  are  taken 
from  the  eomtt6,  and  placed  In  troughs,  made  of  the  trunk 
of  trees,  hdiowed  ;  sea-water  is  then  tlirown  over  them. 
In  this  putrid  state  the  oysters  saslly  render  the  pearls 
they  contain  ;  and  a  number  of  men,  all  standing  on  the 
same  aide  of  the  trough,  rapidly  ahake  them  out  and  wash 
them.  Inspectors  stand  at  each  end  of  the  trough  to  see 
that  the  labourers  secrete  none  of  the  pearls,  and  others 
are  In  the  rear  to  examine  whether  the  shells  thrown  out 
as  worthlsss  may  not  contain  some  of  the  precious  sub. 
stance.  The  workmen  are  prohibited,  under  penalty  of 
a  beating,  to  lift  their  hands  to  their  mouths  while  they 
are  washing  the  pearls.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions and  the  vigilance  of  the  inapectora,  a  man  aome- 
times  contrives  to  strallow  a  peari  of  high  price. 

The  varioua  operations  in  preparing  pearls  ibr  the 
market,  occupy  in  Ceylon  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. After  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  they  ars 
rounded,  and  polished  with  a  powder  made  of  the  pearla 
themselves,  and  arranged  into  classes  according  to  their 
various  aisaa.  They  are  then  drilled  and  strung  together, 
the  largeat  classes  bdog  generally  sent  to  the  Indian, 
while  the  smaller  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Euro- 
pean, market.  The  operation  of  drilling  la  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  one,  and  is  performed  with  great  expertoest 
by  the  black  people.  The  drilling  instrument  is  a  wooden 
machine  In  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  in  the  upper 
flat  surface  of  which  are  pits,  or  depreseions,  to  receive 
the  pearla:  The  holes  are  made  by  spindles  of  various 
sixes,  which  revolve  In  a  wooden  head,  by  the  action  of 
a  bow  handle  to  which  they  are  attached.  During  the 
operation,  which  is  performed  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  preaaes  on  the  machine,  the  pearls  are  moistened 
occasionally,  and  the  whole  la  done  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  colour  of  the  pearls  is  in  general  a  bluish 
or  silvery  white,  but  they  are  met  with  of  a  variety  of 
hues,  transparent,  semi-transparent,  opaque,  brown  and 
black. 

The  pearl  fishery  at  the  Bahreen  Islands,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  la  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  but 
rery  little  of  its  produce  is  brought  to  Europe.  The 
pearls  axe  of  a  golden  yellow  tint,  and  are  hekl  in  great 
estimatioo  by  the  Asiatica,  on  account  of  their  retaining 
permanently  their  colour,  whereaa  the  white  ones  are 
liable  to  tarnish,  and  to  kiae  their  lustre.  The  oyster 
shells  from  this  fishery  are  of  a  finer  character  than  usual, 
and  are  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  to  China,  where 
they  are  manufactured  into  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articlea.  Long  Wore  the  discovery'  of 
America,  pearls  were  highly  valued  by  the  natives ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  on  their  tending  In  the  country,  found 
large  quantities  of  them  in  different  quarters.  Tbe 
early  cokmists  establiahed  regular  fisheries,  and  a  great 
revenue  was  derived  by  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  their 
importation  into  Europe.  In  one  year  697  Iba.  of  pearis 
were  brought  over,  many  of  them  of  great  sise  and  beauty. 
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carried  on  only  in  fbose  countries  where  the 
wretchedness  of  one  part  of  mankind  goes  to 
support  the  magnificence  of  the  other. 

The  chief  fishery,  as  was  said,  is  carried 
on  in  the  Persian  Guif,  and  the  roost  valuable 
pearU  are  brought  from  thence.  The  value 
of  these  jewels  increases  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  but  also  their  figure  and 
colour ;  for  some  pearls  are  white,  others  are 
yoiiowish,  others  of  a  lead  cobur  ;  and  some 
affirm  they  have  been  found  as  black  as  jet 
What  it  is  that  gives  these  different  tinctures 
to  pearls  is  not  known:  Tavernier  ascribes  it 
to  their  l3ring  two  or  three  weeks  upon  the 
shore  after  the  oyster  is  taken  :  Reaumur 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  the  colour  of  that  part 
of  the  fish's  body  upon  which  the  pearl  lies. 
It  is  most  probable  that  this  colour  proceeds, 
like  the  spots  frequently  found  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  shell  itself,  from  some  acci. 
dent  while  the  pearl  is  growing. 

The  best  coloured  pearls,  and  the  roundest 
are  brought  from  the  East :  those  of  America 
are  neither  so  white  nor  so  exactly  ovaL  All 
pearls,  however,  in  time  become  yellow  ; 
they  may  be  considered  as  an  animal  sub- 
stance converted  into  a  stony  hardness,  and, 
like  ivory,  taking  a  tincture  from  the  air. 
They  have  been  even  found  to  decay  when 
in  damp  or  vaulted  places,  and  to  moulder 
into  a  substance  scarcely  harder  than  chalk. 
When  the  daughters  of  Stilicon,  who  were 
both  betrothed,  one  after  the  other,  to  the 
emperor  Honorius,  were  buried,  much  of  their 
finery  was  also  deposited  with  them  in  the 
same  tomb.  In  this  manner  they  remained 
buried  for  above  eleven  hundred  years,  till  the 
foundations  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  were 


From  the  fishery  of  St  MegneritU,  one  w»  sent  to  Philip 
11.  weighing  860  cmrtU,  and  Tslued  it  150,000  dollars. 
From  neglect  aiid  Improper  maoagemeiit,  the  Amerl- 
can  pearl  ftiheries  nowr  produce  little  or  nothing,  and  all 
that  is  procured  is  from  the  gnlis  of  Panama  and  Call, 
fornia.  A  fishery  of  no  contemptible  extent  eilsted 
about  a  century  ago  in  th%  river  Tay,  but,  either  from 
being  exhaurted,  or  from  the  market  being  better  supplied 
from  other  quartan,  neither  at  this  point  nor  on  any 
oUier  part  of  the  British  shores  does  any  establishment 
of  the  kind  now  exist. 

Pearls  are  fiound  en  analysis  to  consist  of  calcareous 
or  chalky  matter,  disposed  in  thin  coats  or  layers,  an 
arrangement  which  corrobonles  the  opinion  that  they 
are  grsdually  deposited  by  the  animal  upon  a  small 
nucleus  of  sand,  or  other  foreign  body,  which,  being 
admitted  along  wiUi  the  food,  causes  irriUUIon,  to  pre- 
▼ent  which  the  animal  covers  them  with  a  ^atlnous 
fluid,  Uiat  grows  hard  by  degrees.  A  grain  of  sand  Is 
often  found  in  the  centre  of  the  peari,  but  many  of  the 
largest  want  it  altogeUier  :  and  hence  we  are  left  In 
doubt  regarding  the  comecUieas  of  the  theory.  What- 
ever be  the  cause  of  Uie  formation  of  the  peari,  there 
seems  Utile  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  an  unnatural  or 
morbid  acUon  $  and  It  Is  not  a  little  curious,  upon  the 
whole,  that  a  little  Ainctional  derangement  in  an  oyster 
should  senerate  a  g^,  which  for  ages  has  been  an  orna- 
ment of  crowns  and  courts. 


laying.  Their  tomb  was  then  disooteied, 
and  all  their  finery  was  found  in  toletabb 
preservation  except  the  pearls,  which  wen 
converted  by  time  and  damps  into  a  dulkj 
powder. 

The  wretched  people  that  are  destined  to 
fish  for  pearls,  are  either  negroes  or  aome  of 
the  poorest  of  the  natives  of  Persia.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  divided  ints 
tyrants  and  skves.  The  divers  are  not  oalj 
subject  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  to  ten- 
pests,  to  suffocation  at  the  bottom,  to  being 
devoured  by  sharks,  but  from  their  profenioD 
universally  labour  under  a  spitting  of  blood, 
ocoasioned  by  the  pressure  of  air  upon  tbeir 
lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.  Tbe 
most  robust  and  healthy  young  men  are  cboseo 
for  this  employment,  but  they  seldom  surnre 
it  above  ^ve  or  six  years.  Their  fibres  b^ 
i  come  rigid ;  their  eye-balb  turn  red ;  tnd 
they  usually  die  consumptive. 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  seen 
to  continue  at  the  bottom.  Some,  as  we  are 
assured,  have  been  known  to  continue  tbree 
quarters  of  an  hour  under  water  witboi* 
breathing ;  and  to  one  unused  to  diving, 
ten  minutes  would  suffocate  the  strongest.* 
Whether  from  some  effort  the  blood  bunts  the 
old  passage  which  it  had  in  the  foetos,  tod 
cireulates  without  going  through  the  longs, 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  tbit 
some  bodies  have  been  dissected  with  thb 
canal  of  communication  open,  and  these  eiE* 
traordinary  divers  may  be  internally  fomed 
in  that  manner. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  way  of  life  seems  » 
laborious,  so  dangerous,  or  so  painful  They 
fish  for  pearls,  or  rather  the  oysters  that  ooo- 
tain  them,  in  boats  twenty-eight  feet  long; 
and  of  these  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
hundred  at  a  time,  with  each  seven  or  eight 
stones,  which  serve  for  anchora  There  tie 
from  five  to  eight  divers  belonging  to  eaeb, 
that  dive  otio  after  another.  They  are  qoile 
naked,  except  that  they  have  a  net  hanging 
down  from  the  neck  to  put  their  oysters  in, 
and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  then 
while  they  pick  the  oysters  from  the  holes  is 
the  rocks ;  for  in  thls'manner  alone  can  they 


'  Prom  the  previous  Note,  !t  will  be  fern,  tbat  the 
period  during  wUefa  pearl-diTors  are  taid  to  rcnaia 
under  water  is  here  grossly  exaggerated.  Fifty  lecsndi 
is  about  the  time  that  men  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  »hs 
dive  Iw/nOta  diman,  or  small  shell-Rsh,  andtbeGnek 
islanders  of  che  Archipelago,  who  dive  for  sponiei^  t«* 
main  under  water  ;  and  these  two  classes  are  the  ncit 
kmous  divers  in  Europe,  and  llltely,  from  thefr  phTsictl 
oonstmction,  sober  way  of  living,  and  constant  pnetife, 
to  carry  their  art  to  iU  utmost  natural  limits.  Klbtjn^ 
a  Portuguese  officer,  who  was  nineteen  yean  on  the 
island,  says,  that  the  Ceylon  plunger  could  sUy  under 
water  for  the  space  of  time  in  which  two  cndM  misfct 
be  repeated,  and  the  Catholic  belief  may  be  aid  erar 
twine  in  about  fifty  aecouda. 
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1m  gmtberod.  Erery  diver  is  sunk  by  means 
of  a  atone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  the 
ropo  by  which  he  descends.  He  places  his 
Coot  in  a  kind  of  stirrttp,  and  laying  liold  of 
the  rope  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  he 
■tope  his  nose  to  keep  in  his  breath,  as  upon 
going  down  he  takes  in  a  very  long  inspira- 
tion. They  are  no  sooner  come  to  the  bottom, 
bat  they  give  the  signal  to  those  who  are  in 
the  boat  to  draw  up  the  stone ;  which  done, 
they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  as  fast  as 
they  oan ;  and  then  giving  another  signal,  the 
boiits  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded  with  oysters, 
and  shortly  alter  the  diver  himself,  to  take  a 
new  inspiration.  They  dive  to  the  depth  of 
iifCaen  fathoms,  and  seldom  go  deeper.  They 
generally  go  every  morning  by  break  of  day 
to  this  fatiguing  employment,  taking  the  land 
wind  to  waft  them  out  to  sea,  and  returning 
with  the  sea-breeze  at  night  The  owners  of 
the  boats  usually  hire  the  divers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  boat's  crew,  as  we  do  our  labourers,  at 
so  mach  a  day.  All  the  oysters  are  brought 
oo  shore,  where  they  are  laid  in  a  great  heap, 
till  the  pearl  fishery  is  over,  which  continues 
durine  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber.  W  hen  opportunity  serves,  they  Uien  ex- 
amine every  oyster,  and  it  is  accidental  whether 
the  capture  turns  out  advantageous.  Indeed  no 
human  being  can  wish  well  to  a  commerce, 
which  thus  chains  such  a  number  of  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  bottom,  to  pluck  up  a  glitter- 
ing Diooldering  pebble. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  MULTIVALVE  8HBLL*FI8B. 

Mui.TivAi.vB  Shell- Fish  may  be  considered 
as  animals  shut  up  in  round  boxes.  To  view 
their  habitations  externally,  one  would  be 
little  apt  to  consider  them  as  the  retreats  of 
living  creatures;  and  still  less,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  them  carry  their  boxes  with  a  toler- 
able share  of  swiftness,  so  as  to  escape  their 
pursoers.  Of  these  there  are  principally  two 
kinds  ;  such  as  move»  and  such  as  are  station. 
ary  :  the  first  are  usually  known  in  our  cabi- 
nets by  the  name  of  Sea- eggs ;  the  others  are 
as  often  admired,  from  the  cavities  which  they 
scoop  out  for  their  habitation  in  the  hardest 
marble.  The  first  are  called  by  naturalists, 
Echini,  or  Urchins;^   the   latter  are  calLd 

^  The  8ea.urcbliit  are  rery  improperly  placed  in  the 
BHdUvalTa  divitioii  of  ehellf,  u  they  are  very  diflerent 
fnm  totaceous  worms,  not  oiily  in  their  fiiucUoiis,  but 
lite  In  tbm  compositSoD  of  their  shells.  They  are  placed 
by  naturalisU  in  the  cnistaceoiit  order,  the  shells  or 
cmsts  of  ErhinI  being  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
animal  matter ;  those  of  the  testaceous  shells  being  oar- 
rofUme. 


Pholades,  or  File  fish.  Of  both  there  are 
several  sorts ;  but,  by  describing  these  two^ 
we  shall  have  a  competent  idea  of  all  the  rest. 

On  a  slight  view,  the  sea-urchin  may  be 
compared  to  tlie  husk  of  a  chestnut ;  being, 
like  it,  round,  and  with  a  number  of  bony 
prickles  standing  out  on  every  side.  To 
exhibit  this  extraordinary  animal  in  every 
hght— >if  we  could  conceive  a  turnip  stuck  full 
of  pins  on  every  side,  and  running  upon  these 
pins  with  some  degree  of  swiftness,  we  should 
have  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  creature. 
The  mouth  is  placed  downwards ;  the  vent  is 
above;  the  shell  is  a  hollow  vase,  resembling 
a  scooped  apple;  and  tliis  filled  with  a  soft 
muscular  substance,  through  which  the  intes- 
tines  wind  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
mouth,  which  is  placed  undermost,  is  large 
and  red,  furnished  with  five  sharp  teeth » 
which  are  easily  discerned.  The  jaws  are 
strengthened  by  five  small  bones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  fleshy  tongue  ;  and 
from  this  the  intestines  make  a  winding  of 
^ve  spires,  round  the  internal  sides  of  the 
shell,  endine  at  the  top,  where  the  excrements 
are  excluded.  But  what  makes  the  roost  ex. 
traordinary  part  of  this  animal's  conformation, 
are  its  horns  and  its  spines,  tliat  point  from 
everv  part  of  the  body,  like  the  horns  of  a 
snail,  and  that  serve  at  once  as  legs  to  move 
upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with,  and  as  instruments 
of  capture  and  defence.  Between  these  boms 
it  has  also  spines  that  are  not  endued  with 
such  a  share  of  motion.  The  spines  and  the 
horns  issue  from  every  part  of  its  body ;  the 
spines  being  hard  and  prickly;  the  horns 
being  soft,  longer  than  the  spines,  and  never 
seen  except  in  the  water.  They  are  put  for* 
ward  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a  snail, 
and  are  hid  in  tlie  bases  of  the  spines,  serving, 
as  was  said  before,  for  procuring  food  and 
motion.  Ail  this  apparatus,  however,  is  only 
seen  when  the  animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  for  a  few  minutes 
after  it  is  taken,  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn 
into  the  body,  and  most  of  the  spines  drop  off. 

It  is  generally  said  of  insects,  that  those 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  legs 
always  move  the  slowest ;  but  this  animal 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule;  for 
though  fumisled  with  two  thousand  spines, 
and  twelre  hundred  boms,  all  serving  for  legs, 
and  from  their  number  seeming  to  impede 
each  other's  motion,  yet  it  runs  with  suroe 
share  of  swiftness  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is 
sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  it  It 
is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb,  by  following  it 
in  shallow  water,  either  in  an  osier  basket, 
or  simply  with  the  hand.  Both  the  spines 
and  the  horns  assist  its  motion ;  and  the  ani. 
mal  is  usually  seen  running  with  the  moulh 
downward. 
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Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  good  eating 
as  the  lobster ;  and  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deep 
red,  are  considered  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
But  of  others  the  taste  is  but  indifferent ;  and  m 
all  places,  except  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
little  sought  for,  except  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Very  different  in  motion,  though  not  much 
different  in  shape,  from  these,  are  the  Acorn 
Shell. Fish,  the  Tbumb-footed  Shell-Fish,  and 
the  imaginary  Barnacle.  These  are  fixed  to 
one  spot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a  stalk. 
Indeed,  to  an  inattentive  spectator,  each  actu- 
ally  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fungus  that  grows 
in  the  deep,  destitute  of  animal  life,  as  well 
as  motion.  But  the  inquirer  will  soon  change 
his  opinion,  when  he  comes  to  observe  this 
mushroom-like  figure  more  minutely.  He 
will  then  see  that  the  animal  residing  within 
the  shell  has  not  only  life,  but  some  degree  of 
voraciousness ;  that  it  has  a  cover,  by  which 
it  opens  and  shuts  its  shell  at  pleasure ;  that 
it  has  twelve  long  crooked  arms,  furnished 
with  hair,  which  it  thrusts  forth  for  its  prey ; 
and  eight  smaller,  which  are  generally  kept 
in  the  shell  They  are  seen  adhering  to  every 
substance  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ocean ; 
rocks,  roots  of  trees,  ships'  bottoms,  whales, 
lobsters,  and  even  crabs,  like  bunches  of 
grapes  clung  to  each  other  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  behold  their  operations.^  They  for 
some  time  remain  motionless  within  their 
shell ;  but  when  the  sea  is  calm,  they  are  seen 
opening  the  lid,  and  peeping  about  them. 
They  then  thrust  out  their  long  neck,  look 
round  them  for  some  time,  and  then  abruptly 
retreat  back  into  their  box,  shut  their  lid,  and 
lurk  in  darkness  and  security.  Some  people  eat 
them  ;  but  they  are  in  no  great  repute  at  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious,  where  their  deformed 
figure  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being 
introduced. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe,  the 
Pholades  are  the  most  wonderful.  From  their 
great  powers  of  penetration,  compared  with 
their  apparent  imbecility,  they  justly  excite 
the  astonishment  of  tlie  curious  observer. 
These  animals  are  found  in  different  places; 
sometimes  clothed  in  their  proper  shell,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  sometimes  concealed  in 
lumps  of  marly  earth  ;  and  sometimes  lodged, 
shell  and  all»  in  the  body  of  the  hardest  marble. 
In  their  proper  shell  they  assume  different  fig- 
ures ;  but,  in  general,  thev  somewhat  resem- 
ble a  mussel,  except  that  tlieir  shell  is  found 
actually  composed  of  five  or  more  pieces,  the 
smaller  valves  serving  to  close  up  the  open- 
ings left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  the  two 
principal  shells.  But  their  penetration  into 
rocks,  and  their  residence  there,  makes  up 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  their  history. 

>  Audvrtoirs  History  of  Greenland. 


This  animal,  when  divested  of  its  shell,  k- 
sembles  a  roundish  soft  puddine,  with  no  m- 
strument  that  seems  in  the  least  fitted  far 
boring  into  stones,  or  even  penetrating  the  soA> 
est  substances.  It  is  furnished  with  tvo 
teeth  indeed :  but  these  are  placed  in  sach  a 
situation  as  to  be  incapable  of  tooching  tlit 
hollow  surface  of  its  stony  dwelling  :  it  bai 
also  two  covers  to  its  shelly  that  open  and  sbat 
at  either  end ;  but  these  are  totally  unsenriee- 
able  to  it  as  a  miner.  The  instmroent  widi 
which  it  performs  all  its  operations,  ui 
buries  itself  in  the  hardest  rocks,  is  only  a 
broad  fleshy  substance,  somewhat  resembliBg 
a  tongue,  that  is  seen  issuing  from  the  boltOB 
of  its  shell.  With  this  soft  yielding  insln. 
ment,  it  perforates  the  most  solid  marbles;  and 
having,  while  yet  little  and  young,  made  iu 
way,  by  a  very  narrow  entrance,  into  the  nib- 
stance  of  the  stone,  it  then  begins  to  gmr 
bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  apartment 

The  seeming  unfitness,  however,  of  tkii 
animal  for  penetrating  into  rocks,  and  thcfe 
forming  a  habitation,  has  indoced  Biasj 
philosophers  to  suppose  that  they  entered  the 
rock  while  it  was  yet  in  a  soft  state,  and  fnm 
the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water,  that  the 
whole  rock  hardened  round  them  by  degveei 
Thus  any  penetrating  quality,  it  was  tbooglu, 
was  unjustly  ascribed  to  them,  as  they  oaly 
bored  into  a  soft  substance,  that  was  hajdcaed 
by  time.  This  opinion,  however,  has  bees 
confuted,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  bj 
Dr  Bohads,  who  observed  that  many  of  tbe 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pateoli 
were  penetrated  by  these  animals.  Fran 
thence  he  very  justly  concludes,  that  the 
pholades  must  have  pierced  into  them  since 
they  were  erected  ;  for  no  workman  woeW 
have  laboured  a  pillar  into  form,  if  it  had  bees 
honey-combed  by  worms  in  the  quarry.  In 
short,  there  can  be  ho  doubt  but  that  tbe 
pillars  were  perfectly  sound  when  erected; 
and  that  the  pholades  have  attacked  tbeo, 
during  the  time  in  which  they  eontinocd 
buned  under  water,  by  means  of  the  eaitb* 
quake  that  swallowed  up  the  city.* 

From  hence  it  appears  that,  in  all  natan, 
there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  persevenuioe 
and  patience  than  what  this  animal  is  aeen  lo 
exhibit.  Furnished  with  tbe  bluntest  in' 
sofest  auger,  by  slow  successive  applicatioM. 
it  effects  what  other  animals  are  incapable  ol 
performing  by  force ;  penetrating  the  bardeat 
bodies  only  with  its  tongue.  When,  whilr 
yet  naked,  and  very  small,  it  has  eflected  as 
entrance,  and  has  buried  its  body  in  the  stoie. 
it  there  continues  for  life  at  its  ease ;  tbe  sei^ 
water  that  enters  at  the  little  apeKare  eop- 
plying  it  with  luxurious  plenty.     When  tlid 
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ifiimal  has  taken  too  great  a  quantity  of  watcr^ 
it  is  seen  to  spurt  it  out  of  its  hole  with  some 
▼ioience.  Upon  this  seemingly  thin  diet  it 
qaiokly  grows  larger,  and  soon  finds  itself 
onder  a  necessity  of  enlarging  its  habitation 
Slid  its  shell  The  motion  of  the  pbolas  is 
slow  beyond  conception;  its  progress  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  body ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  lamr,  it  makes  iu 
way  fitfther  into  the  rock.  When  it  has  got 
a  certain  way  in,  it  then  turns  from  its  former 
direction,  and  hollows  downward ;  till  at  last, 
when  its  habitation  is  completed,  the  whole 
apartment  resembles  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe;  the  hole  in  the  shank  being  that  by 
which  the  animal  entered. 

Thus  immured,  the  pholas  lives  in  darkness, 
indolence,  and  plenty ;  it  never  removes  from 
the  narrow  mansion  into  which  it  has  pene- 
tiated ;  and  seems  perfectly  content  with 
being  inclosed  in  its  own  sepulchre.  The 
influx  of  the  sea-warer  that  enters  by  its  little 
gallery  satisfies  all  its  wants;  and,  without 
any  other  food,  it  is  found  to  grow  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

But  they  are  not  supplied  only  with  their 
racky  habitation;  they  have  also  a  shell  to 
protect  them :  this  shell  grows  upon  them  in 
the  body  of  the  rock,  and  seems  a  very 
nnnecessary  addition  to  their  defence,  which 
they  have  procured  themselves  by  art  These 
shells  take  different  forms,  and  are  often  com- 
posed of  a  different  number  of  valves ;  some- 
tunes  six,  sometimes  but  three;  sometimes 
the  shell  resembles  a  tube  with  holes  at  either 
end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the  other  for  void- 
ing the  excrements. 

Yet  the  pholas  thus  shut  up,  is  not  so  soli- 
tary  an  animal  as  it  would  at  first  appear ;  for 
thragh  it  is  immured  in  its  hole  without  egress, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal,  grown 
|o  a  g^at  size,  to  get  out  by  the  way  it  made 
in,  yet  many  of  this  kind  often  meet  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  and  like  miners  in  a  siege, 
who  sometimes  cross  each  other's  galleries, 
they  frequently  break  in  upon  each  other's 
retreafa  Whether  their  thus  meeting  be  the 
work  of  accident  or  of  choice,  few  can  take 
npon  them  to  determine :  certain  it  is,  they 
are  most  commonly  found  in  numbers  in  the 
same  rock  ;  and  sometimes  above  twenty  are 
discovered  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other.* 

'  Moikucm.-^MtMy  may  have  probably  noticed,  in 
their  ramUlngi  along  the  sea  beach,  certain  gelatinous 
tfvisptmit  mtSMS  deposited  by  the  receding  tide  upon 
tbs  sindt.  They  resemble  very  large  planoconvex  lenses, 
md  tra  devoid  of  cdour,  except  in  a  few  minute  points, 
which  appear  like  grains  of  yellow  sand,  or  the  eggs  of 
iOBM  shells  embedded  in  their  substance.  This  has  led 
iMny  to  consider  them  as  the  spawn  of  some  marine  ani- 
BtL  If  one  of  these  jellies  be  placed  in  a  tub  of  brine 
immediately  after  it  reaches  the  shore,  the  observer,  will 
hs  svprlied  to  find  it  possessed  of  animation.     The  su- 


As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  is  foond  in  great 
est  numbers  at  Ancona,  in  Italy ;  it  is  found 
along  the  shores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  in 
France;  it  is  found  also  upon  some  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland:  and,  in  general,  is  con* 
sidcred  as  a  very  great  delicacy  at  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious. 

perior,  or  convex  part,  will  eipaod  like  the  top  of  an 
umbrella,  and  from  its  under  siuface  several  fringed  and 
leaf.llke  membranes  will  be  developed.  The  remains 
of  numerous  threads,  or  tendrils,  will  float  out  from  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  following  the  motions  of  the  aoi. 
mal  as  it  swims  around  the  tub.  These  threads  are  often 
several  feet  in  length  before  they  are  broken  by  the  sand ; 
they  are  probaUy  employed  both  to  entice  and  secure  the 
prey,  and  they  produce  a  sharp,  slinging  sensation,  when 
applied  to  the  diin.  It  is  from  the  appearance  and  ofieii- 
siva  power  of  these  last  organs,  that  seamen  have  given 
the  animal  the  title  of  the  sea  nettle,  and  naturalists  the 
generic  name  Mediua, 

The  medusa  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  class  of 
animated  beings  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  following 
remarks.  I'hey  are  all  alike  gelatinous  and  transparent, 
and  many  of  them  melt  and  flow  away  when  exposed  in 
the  open  air  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Or  all  the  tribes  of  molluscsB  which  are  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  tlie  most  splendid  and  the  best 
known  is  the  Portuguete  man-of-war  (Phytalia),  This 
is  an  oUung  animated  sack  of  air,  elongated  ai  one  extre- 
mity into  a  conical  neck,  and  surmounted  by  a  mem- 
braneous expansion  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  rising  above  into  a  semicirclar  sail,  which 
can  be  expanded  or  contracted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  Prom  beneath  the  body 
are  suspended  from  ten  to  H^y  or  more  little  tubes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  iu  length,  open  at  their  lower  ex. 
tremity,  and  formed  like  the  flower  of  the  blue-bottle. 
I'hese  have  been  regarded  as  temporary  receptacles  for 
food,  like  the  first  stomach  of  cattle ;  but  as  the  animal 
is  destitute  of  any  visible  mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  and 
as  I  have  firequently  seen  fish  in  their  cavities  apparently 
half  digested,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as  proper  stom- 
achs ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  greater  paradox  in  zoology  that 
an  animal  should  poeseas  many  independent  stomachs ; 
than  that  the  strange  carnivorous  vegetable,  the  saracinea, 
should  make  use  of  its  leaves  apparently  for  a  similar 
purpose.  From  the  centre  of  this  group  of  stomachs 
depends  a  little  cord,  never  exceeding  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  often  forty  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  sixe  of  the  Portuguese  man^f.war  varies  from 
half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  length.  When  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, the  sail  is  accommodated  to  the  force  of  the  breeae, 
and  the  elongated  neck  is  curved  upward,  giving  to  the 
animal  a  form  strongly  resembling  the  little  glass  swans 
which  we  sometimes  see  swimming  in  goblets. 

The  mode  in  which  the  animal  secures  his  prey  hu 
been  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  for  the  fish  and  crabs 
that  are  frequently  found  within  the  little  tubes  are  often 
large  enough  to  tear  them  in  pieces  couk)  they  retain 
their  natural  vigour  during  the  contest.  Deceived  by  the 
extreme  pain  which  is  felt  when  the  cable  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  naturalists  have  con. 
eluded,  1  think  too  hastily,  that  this  organ  secretes  a  poi- 
sonous or  acrid  fluid,  by  which  it  benumbs  any  unfortii- 
nate  fish  or  other  animal  that  ventures  within  its  toils, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  making  a  meal  upon  what,  in  its 
ignorance,  it  has  mistaken  for  a  worm.  The  secret  will 
be  better  explained  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
organ  itself.  The  cord  is  composed  of  a  narrow  layer  oi 
contractile  fibres,  scarcely  visible  when  relaxed,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  transparency,  if  the  animal  be  large,  this 
layer  of  fibres  will  sometimes  extend  itself  to  the  length 
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of  four  or  Ave  yards.  A  gplnl  line  of  blue  betd-like  bo- 
dies, less  th&u  the  head  oi  a  pin,  revolves  aruuad  the 
cable  from  end  to  end,  and  under  the  microscope  these 
beads  appear  covered  with  minute  prickles,  so  hard  and 
iharp,  that  they  will  readily  enter  the  substance  of  wood, 
adhering  with  such  pertinacity  that  the  cord  can  nrely 
be  detached  without  breaking.  It  is  to  these  prickles 
that  the  man-of-war  owes  its  power  of  destroying  animals 
much  its  superior  in  strength  and  activity.  When  any 
thing  becomes  impaled  upon  the  cord  the  contractile 
fibres  are  called  into  action,  and  rapidly  shrink  from 
many  feet  in  length  to  less  than  the  same  number  of 
inches,  bringing  the  prey  within  reach  of  the  little  tubes 
by  one  of  which  it  is  immediately  swallowed. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  describe  many  analogous  ani- 
mals scarcely  inferior  in  interest,  but  it  is  time  to  notice 
some  individuals  of  another  tribe,  residing  beneath  the 
surface,  and  therefore  less  generally  known. 

The  grandest  of  these  is  the  beroe.  In  sise  and  form 
It  precisely  resembles  a  purse,  the  mouth,  or  orifice,  an- 
swering to  one  of  the  modern  metallic  clasps,  it  is  per- 
fectly transparent ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  its  filmy 
outlines,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tumbler  of  brine 
held  between  the  observer  and  the  light.  In  certain  di- 
rections tlie  whole  body  appears  faintly  irridesceot,  but 
there  are  several  longitudinal  narrow  lines  which  reflect 
the  full  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  In  the  most  vivid  man- 
ner, for  ever  varying  and  mingling  the  hues,  even  while 
the  animal  remains  at  rest.  Under  the  microscope  these 
lines  display  a  succession  of  innumerable  coloured  scales 
or  minute  fins,  which  are  kept  unceasingly  in  motion, 
thus  producing  the  play  of  colours  by  continually  chang- 
ing the  angle  of  reflection.  The  movements  of  theberoe 
are  generally  retrogradv,  and  are  not  aided  by  the  col- 
oured scales,  but  depend  upon  the  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  never  per. 
fectly  closed,  and  the  little  fish  and  shrimps  which  play 
around  them  are  continually  entering  and  leaving  them 
at  pleasure.  The  animal  is  dependent  fur  Its  food  upon 
such  semi-animated  substances  as  it  draws  within  its 
grasp  by  moving  slowly  backwards  In  the  water,  and 
retains  Uiem  In  consequence  of  their  own  feebleness  and 
inaltility  to  escape  the  weakest  of  snarts. 

Another  tribe  of  the  tea^urset  (StUpa),  though  much 
smaller  than  the  beroe,  are  more  complex  in  structure, 
and  possesses  a  higher  interest  in  consequence  of  the  sin. 
gular  habits  of  some  of  the  species.  They  are  double 
sacks,  resembling  the  beroe  in  general  form,  but  desti- 
tute of  irridescence.    The  outer  sack,  or  mantle,  rarely 


exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  eomnenly  ibsat  hi 
as  wide.  The  inner  s^k  is  much  smaller,  and  Uie  ia. 
terval  between  these  forms  a  cavity  for  the  water  nUcb 
they  breathe,  and  for  some  of  tlie  viscera.  Their  viiUi 
oi^gans  are  a  transparent  heart,  which  eaa  soly  be  sn 
in  the  strongest  Ugbt ;  a  splendid  doohU  row  of  idiiyik 
bead-like  cavities  forming  a  spiral  line  near  soeealn» 
ity,  and  supposed  to  be  either  kings  or  ovaries ;  iniaiErMi 
broad,  fiat,  pearly  muscles,  barely  distinguished  fay  tkt 
mistiness,  and  an  alimentary  canal  as  fine  as  borae-fasir, 
with  a  slight  enUurgemesit  at  one  spot,  whidi  bss  km 
called  a  stomach.  This  enlargement  reMmhks  hsU  ii 
size  and  colour  a  grain  of  sand.  From  the  base  sf  th 
animal  arises  two  longer  and  four  or  five  shorter  ccnioi 
spines  of  jelly»  curved  Into  hooks  at  the  paints,  by  bum 
of  which  numerous  individuals  attach  themselves  \agb- 
ther  in  double  rows  like  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnBted  hif. 
Cords  of^his  kind,  composed  of  ft«rty  or  fifty  ainHh» 
were  often  taken,  but  they  separate  and  reattach  tfaw- 
selves  at  pleasure. 

To  the  gregarious  habits  of  this  little  mollasqw  «e 
owe  a  very  singular  and  striking  phenomena,  wUd  I 
have  never  seen  noticed  by  naturalists,  although  we  in- 
quently  witnessed  it  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hcpe.  Tk 
animals  are  occasionally  fomid  associated  together  iossrk 
countless  myriads  that  Uie  sea  is  literally  filled  withthm, 
sometimes  over  three  or  four  square  miles  of  miiee, 
and  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms.  The  yellow  iptu 
which  have  been  described  being  the  oily  eoloored  pv* 
tions  of  their  body,  give  to  the  whole  tract  the  appar* 
ance  of  a  shoal  or  sand-bank  at  some  distance  below  tbt 
surface.  The  deception  is  heightened  by  the  grcittf 
smoothness  of  the  water  at  these  places,  paitiealari^  h 
calm  weather  ;  for  so  dosely  are  the  animals  cf««dsil»* 
gether,  that  the  water  is  rendered  in  a  manner  less  9aA\ 
tlie  smaller  billows  break  around  the  margin  and  are  Mt, 
while  the  heavy  waves  of  the  Southeni  ocean  are  sosie- 
what  opposed  in  their  progress,  and  take  on  In  a  sfigk 
degree  the  usual  appearance  of  the  ground-sweD.  Hen 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  niunenMS  riMab 
laid  down  in  the  charts  of  this  region,  but  which  ban 
never  been  seen  by  any  but  the  supposed  discevsitfs, 
have  been  immense  banks  of  these  gregarioos  moltan. 
In  sailing  through  a  tract  of  this  description,  in  which  tbs 
progress  of  the  ^ip  was  very  sensibly  retarded,  I  bale 
dipt  up  with  the  ship^s  bucket  a  greater  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mals than  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  supended 
How  wonderful  are  the  eflects  produced  by  the  mfaiitfa 
links  of  creaUon  1"— Dr  ReynaU  Coatet  q^  fiUaie^. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  FROGS  AND  TOADS. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  ntOOB  AND  TOIM  IN  OBNBBIL. 

If  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  first  and 
most  obyious  class  of  amphibious  animals  that 
occur  upon  land  are  frogs  and  toads.  These, 
wherever  they  reside,  seem  equally  adapted 
for  living  upon  land,  and  in  the  water,  having 
their  hearts  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  lungs  in 
carrying  on  the  circulation.  The  frog  and 
the  toad,  therefore,  can  live  several  days  under 
water,  without  any  danger  of  suffocation ;  they 
want  but  little  air  at  the  bottom ;  and  what  is 
wanting  is  supplied  by  lungs,  like  bladders, 
which  are  generally  distended  with  wind,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reservoir  from 
whence  to  breathe. 

To  describe  the  form  of  animals  so  well 
known  would  be  superfluous ;  to  mark  those 
differences  that  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  may  be  necessary.  The  frog  moves  by 
leaping;  the  toad  crawls  along  the  ground: 
the  frog  is,  in  general,  less  than  the  toad  ;  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  with  a  more  polished 
surface  ;  the  toad  is  brown,  rough  and  dusty. 
The  frog  is  liglit  and  active,  and  its  belly 
comparatively  small ;  the  toad  is  slow,  swou 
len,  and  incapable  of  escaping.  The  frog, 
when  taken,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  have  a 
lamp  on  its  back ;  the  toad's  back  is  straight 
and  even.  Their  internal  parts  are  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  the  lungs  of  the  toad  are 
more  compact  than  those  of  the  frog;  they 
have  fewer  air-bladders,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  animal  is  less  fitted  for  living  underwater. 
Such  are  the  differences  with  respect  to  figure 
and  conformation ;  their  habitudes  and  man- 
ners exhibit  a  greater  variety,  and  require  a 
separate  description. 


CHAP.  IL 


OF  THB  FROG.  AXD  TTB  VAUXTTIGS. 


Thb  external  figure  of  the  frog  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description.  Its  power  of 
taking  large  leaps  is  remarkably  great,  com* 
pared  to  the  bulk  of  its  body.  It  is  the  best 
swimmer  of  all  four^^footed  animals  ;  and  na- 
ture hath  finely  adapted  its  parts  for  those 
ends,  the  arms  being  light  and  active,  the  legs 
and  thighs  long,  and  furnished  with  very 
strong  muscles. 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  a  very  little  brain  for  its 
size ;  a  very  wide  swallow ;  a  stomach  seem- 
ingly  small,  but  capable  of  great  distension. 
The  heart  in  the  frog,  as  in  all  other  animals 
that  are  truly  amphibious,  has  but  one  ventri. 
cle ;  so  that  the  blood  can  circulate  without  the 
assistance  of  the  lungs,  while  it  keeps  under 
water.  The  lungs  resemble  a  number  oi 
small  bladders  joined  together,  like  the  cells 
of  a  honey-comb :  they  are  connected  to  the 
back  by  muscles,  and  can  be  distended  or  ex- 
hausted at  the  animal's  pleasure.  The  male 
has  two  testiculi  lying  near  the  kidneys ;  and 
the  female  has  two  ovaries  lying  near  the  same 
place  ;  but  neither  male  nor  female  have  any 
of  the  external  instruments  of  generation ;  the 
anus  serving  for  that  purpose  in  both.     Such 
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are  the  raost  striking  peculiarities  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  frog  ;  and  in  these  it  agrees  with 
the  toad,  the  lizard,  and  the  serpent  They 
are  all  formed  internally  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner,  with  spongy  lungs,  a  simple 
heart,  and  are  destitute  of  the  external  instru- 
ments that  serve  to  continue  the  kind. 

Of  all  those  who  have  given  histories  of  the 
frog,  Mr  Raesal,  of  Nuremberg,  seems  the 
most  accurate  and  entertaining.  His  plates  of 
this  animal  are  well  known ;  his  assiduity 
and  skilfulness  in  observing  its  manners  are 
still  more  deserving  our  esteem.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  following  any  other,  I  will  take 
him  for  my  guide ;  and  though  it  be  out  of 
mv  power  to  amuse  the  reader  with  his  beau, 
tinil  designs,  yet  there  will  be  some  merit  in 
transcribing  his  history. 

The  common  brown  frog  begins  to  couple 
early  in  the  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is 
thawed  from  the  stagnating  waters.  In  some 
places  the  cold  protracts  their  genial  appetite 
till  April;  but  it  generally  begins  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  male  is  usually  of  a 
grayish  brown  colour ;  the  female  is  more  in- 
dining  to  yellow  speckled  with  brown.  When 
they  couple^  the  colours  of  both  are  nearly 
alike  on  the  back ;  but  as  they  change  their 
skins  almost  every  eighth  day,  the  old  one  fall, 
ing  off  in  the  form  ot  mucus,  the  male  grows 
yellower,  and  the  female  more  brown.  In 
the  males  the  arms  and  legs  are  much  stronger 
than  in  the  females ;  and  at  the  time  of  coup, 
ling,  they  have  upon  their  thumbs  a  kind  of 
fleshy  excrescence,  which  they  fix  firmly  to 
the  breast  of  the  female.  This  Linnaeus  sup- 
posed to  be  the  male  instrument  of  generation ; 
but,  by  closer  inspection,  it  is  found  only  of 
service  in  holding  the  female  in  a  more  strict 
embrace.  It  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  impreg- 
nation continue  unimpaired :  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  opposite  sex;  and  some  of  the 
males  are  found  entirely  without  it ;  however, 
when  it  is  cut  off,  the  male  cannot  hold  the  fe- 
male so  strongly  as  before. 

The  sexes  couple  only  once  a  year :  and 
then  continue  united  sometimes  for  four  days 
together.  At  this  time  they  both  have  their 
bellies  greatly  swollen  ;  that  of  the  female 
being  filled  with  eggs;  the  male  having  the 
skin  of  the  whole  body  distended  with  a  lim- 
pid  water,  which  is  ejected  in  impregnation. 
As  soon  as  the  male  has  leaped  upon  the  fe- 
male, he  throws  his  fore  legs  round  her  breast, 
and  closes  them  so  firmly,  that  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  naked  hands,  to  loose  them.  The 
male  clasps  his  fingers  between  each  other,  in 
the  same  manner  as  people  when  they  are 
praying  ;  the  thumbs  press  with  their  thickest 
fides  against  the  breast  of  the  female ;  and 
though  she  should  struggle  ever  so  much,  no- 
thing  can  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold.    The 


grasp  seems  involuntary  and  convulnve ;  tbrj 
cannot  be  easily  torn  asunder  ;  and  they  swim, 
creep,  and  live  united,  for  some  days  socoet. 
sively,  till  the  female  hath  shed  her  spawn, 
which,  at  length,  she  does  almost  in  an  in. 
stant.  But  how  the  impregnation  is  perfonncd, 
without  any  apparent  instruments  of  genera- 
tion,  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  ;  and 
still  continues  in  great  obscurity.  To  inves- 
tigate  the  difficulty  as  carefully  as  possible, 
our  German  philosopher  continued  to  examine 
their  mutual  congress  for  three  years  togdfaer, 
and  availed  himself  of  all  the  ughts  that  tlie 
knife,  or  analogy,  could  furnish.^ 

After  having  chosen  twelve  couple  of  frogs 
that  were  thus  joined  to  each  other,  and  haTinv 
placed  each  couple  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
water,  he  scarcely  let  them  out  of  his  sight  day 
or  night,  and  even  sat  up  two  nights  together 
to  examine  their  operations.  The  first  day  be 
observed  nothing  that  deserved  remark:  but 


>  IHffereni  devtlopmenU  iff  embryo  •/  fVvyv.— Dv. 
ing  the  cohesion  of  the  tvro  sexM,  the  ienak  a»- 
mencas  the  deposition  of  the  spawn,  which  is  feeandrfri 
during  its  passage.  When  first  expelled  it  nnsisls  4 
numerous  small  opaque  globular  bodies,  enveliiped  is  i 
small  glairy,  or  glutinous  mass.  This  latter  snbMart 
soon  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and,  in  Ihteoant 
of  an  hour  or  two,  each  becomes  not  leaa  than  a  qaiiter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  consequence  of  tiiis  is^ 
mentation  in  the  bulk  of  the  transparent  mass,  sammi- 
Ing  each  embryo,  is,  that  all  the  latter  are  removed  froa 
each  other  by  a  whole  diameter  of  each  glebe:  ind  ^ 
appear  like  black  dots  regulaily  distributed  thisofhirti 
lai'ge  mass  of  transparent  jelly. 

The  deposit  of  the  eggs  takes  place  at  the  bstt«  ft 
the  ^ater,  notwithsUnding  the  assertion  of  soma  stm- 
rallsts,  and  of  Rosel  amongst  them,  that  they  sfi  fstf^ 
led  at  the  suHaoe.  The  mistake,  probably,  ann  6w 
the  mass  of  eggs  being  generally  fooud  at  the  la^; 
but  this  arises  merely  from  the  disengagement  sf  ^  b 
the  substance  of  the  glairy  envelope,  in  eonseqaceef  U 
partial  decomposition. 

The  changes  which  now  begin  to  take  place  ia  thi 
embryo  are  most  interesting.     Tbey  have  been  6^M  , 
in  a  very  minute  and  satisiactory  manner  by  Raien  i 
and  I  Itave  taken  considerable  pains  during  ths  h4  ! 
spring  to  follow  out  his  investigations,  and  by  aetn^  ^ 
servation  to  correct  or  confirm  his  account    I  anj  bet 
observe,  once  for  aH,  that  with  the  exception  sf  a  i(«  » 
the-deUils  in  the  earliest  periods,  I  have  beea  aUs  ton* 
tisfy  myself  of  his  correcUiess;  and  in  those  peieli,  I  ^ 
iieve  that  I  only  failed  to  do  so,  partly  by  my  net  tee- 
ing obtained  the  ova  immediately  after  tlieir  expddDRi  ^ 
and  partly  by  the  want  of  time  to  enter  into  all  tbe  ae- 
oessary  minutia  of  the  investigaUon. 

I  have  also  to  observe  Uiat  the  develfl|nDSBt  4  Ibi 
young  is  more  or  leas  rapid,  according  to  tbt  tea- 
peratare  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  I  was  ensbM  i* 
retard  or  hasten  it  by  regulating  this  cirrunutsiiea  I 
therefore  kept  my  reservoir  of  eggs  In  a  veiy  esM  dbn- 
tion,  and  occasionally  brought  a  few  ef  tb«n  ial*  f7 
drawing-room  for  tlie  parpoae  of  obeer%atioii ;  ^^^^ 
place,  being  in  an  elevated  temperatora,  tbedewJifw** 
became  veiy  rapid.  As  my  object,  therefore,  *••  *•  ^ 
certain  positive  lacls,  rather  than  the  periods  rf* 
ehangea,  which  were  dependant  npen  variaUs  eii««i- 
stances,  I  kept  no  register  of  the  tompefaters  «r«  thi 
periods;  and  I  ahall,  in  both  theee  puticQlan,  giveMM 
of  the  atatementa  of  the  accnrate  RnaoooL 
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flie  second  thej  began  to  be  agitated  more 
than  before;  the  males  made  a  noise  some- 
what  resembling  the  grunting  of  a  ho^ ;  the 
females  only  kept  sinking  and  rising  in  the 
water. 


Tht  embrTO  Is  found,  In  the  flrat  place,  to  oonrfst  of 
ft  smell  gkibuler  body,  one  side,  or  hemisphera,  ol  which 
is  of  e  dark  brown  colour,  the  other  being  much  paler. 
In  a  veiy  short  period  after  the  egg  Is  deposi ted,  ~ four 
hours,  according  to  Rosconi, — a  deep  furrow  across  the 
dark  hemisphere  divides  It  into  two  equal  parts,  and  this 
is  sson  afterwards  creased  by  another  at  right  angles;  a 
third  and  a  fourth  furrow  are  produced,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  sor&ce  of  this  side  of  the  sphere  is,  as  it  were, 
granulated.  This  appearance,  however,  is  but  transi- 
Uvy,  the  surfoce  seen  becoming  almost  smooth.  In  the 
eMMTse  of  the  second  day,  the  sphere  begins  to  elongate, 
•nd  a  groove,  which  bad  previously  divided  Ihe  upper 
part  of  it  Into  two  equal  parts,  begins  to  close  up.  The 
bsad  becomes  prominent,  the  tail  begins  to  show  Itself, 
the  little  hooks  by  which  It  subsequently  Jays  hold  of  ub- 
jcds  and  supports  Itself,  begin  to  appear.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  examination  beoomes  more  easy,  snd  mora  In. 
tsrastfaig.  At  aomewhat  more  than  fifty  hours  in  an  ele. 
vated  temperature,  the  head  is  very  well  marked,  the 
tsil  iomewhat  elongated,  and  even  the  rudiment  of  the 
msmbrsne,  or  web,  which  is  destined  to  form  Its  fin,  Is 
▼ifiUe.  About  this  time,  also,  a  small  projection  Ukes 
plaee  on  sach  side  of  the  head,  which  Is  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  the  hranchi«,  and  the  muscles  of  the  spine 
nay  just  be  seen.  In  figure  2  of  the  woodcut,  I  have 
given  an  outline  of  the  embryo  In  this  condition.  At 
this  time  the  water  is  seen  to  flow  in  a  distinct  and  ra- 
{ridcerrent  to  the  branchial  orifice  over  the  rudiments  of 
the  brsnchi*,  which  are  now  just  visible,  the  course  of 
which  current  I  have  indicated  by  arrows.  These  parts 
gndiially  become  mors  developed;  the  body  Is  more 

elongated,  the  branchi«  more  distinct;  the  fin  extends 

rrand  the  tail  and  partly  over  the  back;  and  the  head  ia 
diitinguisbed  from  the  body  by  a  slight  contraction  at 

the  nock;  and  a  short  period  more  sufficec  to  bring  it  to 


The  male  of  the  frat  couple  ejected  the  hu- 
midity with  which  his  body  was  swollen,  by 
which  the  water  in  the  glass  was  made  mud- 
dy ;  and  he  soon  after  quitted  the  female.-* 
Oar  philosopher  continued  for  twelve  hoars  to 


the  condition  represented  ki  figures  3.  4,  of  the  woodcut, 
in  which  the  branchisB  are  seen  to  consist  of  two  tuber, 
cles  on  each  side,  as  yet  simple  and  undivided;  the  hold, 
era,  which  are  small  siaiple  organs  placed  near  the  situ- 
ation of  the  futmre  mouth,  and  which  aerve  to  enable  the 
littie  animal  to  attach  Itself  by  means  of  a  visdd  secre- 
tion at  their  extremities  have  become  longer,  the  web, 
or  fin,  la  slso  enlarged.  By  this  time  the  first  voluntary 
motion  of  the  embryo  Is  discovered  on  the  appUcatloa  of 
any  means  of  excitement  or  disturbance  ;  but  It  consists 
only  of  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  or  Uil.  The  noe- 
trils  ara  seen  more  distinctly,  but  the  mouth  is  scarcely 
yet  observable,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  eye.  In  a  ru- 
dimentary state,  may  be  just  discerned.  The  next  step 
in  the  development  is  a  slight  divlskm  of  the  branebto 
into  lobes,  and  the  appearance  of  that  beautiful  and  in. 
teresting  pheooaienen,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  these  organs.  The  embryo,  which  is  still  con. 
fined  to  a  curved  position  by  the  envelopes  (fig.  1),  is 
now  seen  frequently  to  extend  itself  by  sudden  jerks,  as 
if  to  emancipate  itself  from  Its  eonfinement,  which  it 
eventually  doss  by  tearing  the  membrane  of  the  egg. 
The  Tadpoles,  we  eoe,  are  now  hatched  (fig.  6).  A  J* 
cording  to  Rusconi,  this  Ukes  place  within  four  days 
after  the  deposit  of  the  eggs.  In  a  temperature  varying 
only  fnm  «8«  to  «?•  ConUgr.  (73«.4  to  80«.6  Fahr.); 
but  certainly  In  our  o%rn  climate,  in  the  ordinary  tern, 
perature  of  our  spring.  It  doee  not  take  plsoe  until  at 
least  a  month.  As  I  befors  observed,  the  development 
may  be  greatly  hastened  by  a  constant  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, ai>d  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  degree  to 
which  this  was  the  case  In  the  course  of  my  own  obeer- 
vations  ;  but  the  eompaimtively  low  temperature  of  eur 
apring,  and  the  cold  frosty  nights  which  occur  in  March 
and  April,  may  well  account  for  such  a  discrepancy. 
If  the  eggs  be  deposited  at  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March,  It  Is  generally,  with  us,  the  latter  end  of  April 
before  they  are  hatched.  The  situation  of  the  mouth  is 
now  distinctly  visible,  though  the  opening  is  but  small ; 
and  even  when  it  becomes  considerably  enlarged  it  has 
no  power  of  movement,  and  there  are  no  distinct  lips. 
The  branchiiB  now  speedily  enlarge,  and  each  of  the  two 
branches  on  either  side  is  seen  to  consist  of  about  four 
leaves  ffigs.  6.  9);  these  are  sessile  upon  the  body  or 
stem  of  the  branchia ;  th^  are  somewhat  granular  on 
the  surface,  and  slightly  irregular  in  their  form ;  there  ia 
also  frequently  a  short  additional  branch  at  the  base  of 
the  posterior  one,  as  Is  shown  in  the  outline,  figure  9. 
The  present  state  of  these  organs,  which  have  now  ar- 
rived at  their  maximum  of  development,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  charming  objects  for  microscopic  observation 
which  can  be  conceived,  and  to  view  which  a  very  high 
power  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  desirable.  The  current 
of  the  bleed  poured  in  regular  pulsations  at  each  ocn- 
tractlon  of  the  heart,  passes  up  each  stem  or  main  branch 
of  the  branchisB,  and  a  distinct  stream  is  given  oflT  to 
each  leaf;  it  Is  propelled  to  the  extremity,  and  then  re> 
turns  down  the  opposite  sides  in  the  most  regular  man- 
ner, and  the  parts  are  so  transparent  that  every  globule 
of  blood  is  dIstincUy  and  beauUfully  visible. 

This  sUte  of  things,  however,  is  destined  to  bst  but 
a  short  time.  No  sooner  have  these  Interesting  organs 
attained  their  greatest  development  than  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  size;  they  become  obtuse  (fig»  7,)  and  are 
gradually  so  reduced  as  to  be  withdrawn  within  the  bran- 
chial cavity,  and  concealed  by  a  little  operculum  of  the 
integument.  The  eyes  are  now  perfectly  formed.  The 
have   become  much  diminished  in  siaa;   the 
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obserre  whether  the  female  would  cast  her 
spawn ;  but  finding  her  tardy,  he  dissected 
both  her  and  the  male  :  in  the  latter,  the  sper- 
matic vessels  were  quite  empty,  as  might  na- 
turally have  been  supposed ;  but  for  the  fe- 
male,  her  spawn  still  remained  in  her  body. 
Upon  its  being  extracted,  and  put  into  water, 
it  perished  without  producing  any  animal 
whatever.  From  hence  he  justly  concluded, 
that  it  required  that  the  eggs  should  be  ejected 
from  the  body  of  the  female  before  they  could 
be  at  all  prolific.  In  another  pair  the  male 
quitted  the  female,  who  did  not  eject  her 
tspawn  till  sixteen  days  after ;  and  these,  like 
the  former,  came  to  nothing.  But  it  was  very 
different  with  some  of  the  rest.  The  females 
ejected  their  spawn  while  the  male  still  re- 
mained in  his  station,  and  impregnated  the 
masses  at  different  intervals  as  they  fell  from 
her ;  and  these  ail  brought  forth  animals  in 
the  usual  course  of  generation.  From  these 
observations  it  was  easy  to  infer,  that  the  fe- 
male was  impregnated  neither  by  the  mouth, 
as  some  philosophers  imagined,  nor  by  the 
excrescence  at  the  thumbs,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Linnaeus,  but  by  the  inspersion  of  the  male 
seminal  fluid  upon  the  eggs,  as  they  proceeded 
from  the  body. 

A  single  female  produces  from  six  to  ele- 
ven  hundred  eggs  at  a  time ;  and,  in  general, 
she  throws  them  all  out  together  by  a  single 
effort;  though  sometimes  she  is  an  hour  in 
performing  this  task.  While  she  is  thus 
bringing  forth,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
male  acts  the  part  of  a  midwife,  and  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  eggs  by  working  with  his 
thumbs,  and  compressing  the  female's  body 
more  closely.  The  eggs  which  were  com- 
pressed  in  the  womb,  upon  being  emitted,  ex- 
pand themselves  into  a  round  form,  and  drop 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water;  while  the  male 
swims  off,  and  strikes  with  his  arms  as  usual, 
though  they  had  continued  so  long  in  a  state 
of  violent  contraction. 

The  eggy  or  little  black  globe,  which  pro- 
duces a  tadpole,  is  surrounded  with  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  liquor.  That  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  globe  is  clear  and  transparent, 

mouth  has  acquired  movable  lips,  and  has  changed  its 
poaition  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head  to  near  the 
extremity,  and  the  little  creature  which  has  hitherto  de- 
rived  its  sustenance  either  from  its  own  resources  or  by 
sbsorptioo,  now  seeks  its  food  amid  softened  and  decern- 
posing  vegeUble  matter.  The  caudal  web  (flg.  8)  has, 
therefore,  become  considerably  developed,  and  serves  for 
very  rapid  as  well  as  Taried  locomotion.  The  colour  of 
the  body,  too»  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  hav- 
ing become  of  a  sofl  olive  green,  the  abdomen  being 
dotted  with  golden  yellow.  The  Tadpole  now  undergoes 
but  little  change  in  its  external  form  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  increases  rapidly  in  bulk,  and  by  and  by  a  llt- 
tSe  tubercle  appears  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  which  is 
the  Twiimentof  the  posterior  extremity.— -^e/r^  History 
^  Bn'tuk  Rfptiht, 


and  is  contained  in  its  proper  membimne;  that 
which  surrounds  the  whole  is  muddy  and  ma. 
cous.  The  transparent  liquor  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  tadpole  from  time  to  time ; 
and  answers  the  same  purposes  that  the  white 
of  the  egg  does  to  birds.  The  tadpoles,  when 
this  membrane  is  broken,  are  found  to  adhere 
with  their  mouth  to  part  of  it ;  and  whea  they 
get  free,  they  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  never  being  able  to  get  to  the 
top  after,  while  they  continue  in  their  tadpole 
form. 

But  to  return — When  the  spawn  is  emitted 
and  impregnated  by  the  male,  it  drops,  as  was 
said,  to  the  bottom,  and  there  the  white  quickly 
and  sensibly  increases.  The  eggs,  which, 
during  the  four  first  hours,  suffer  no  perceptible 
change,  begin  then  to  enlarge  and  gnnr 
lighter ;  by  which  means  they  mount  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  eight 
hours  the  white  in  which  they  swim  grows 
thicker,  the  eggs  lose  their  blackness,  and,  as 
they  increase  in  size,  somewhat  of  their  spber- 
ical  form.  The  twenty-first  day,  the  ^g  is 
seen  to  open  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tail  to  peep  out,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct  every  day.  The 
thirty-ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to 
have  motion ;  it  moves  at  intervals  its  tail ; 
and  it  is  perceived  that  the  liquor  in  which  it 
is  circum fused  serves  it  for  nourishment  lo 
two  days  more  some  of  these  little  creatnrei 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  while  others  remain  swim* 
ming  in  the  fluid  around  them,  while  their vi. 
vacity  and  motion  is  seen  to  increase.  Those 
which  fall  to  the  bottom  remain  there  the 
whole  day;  but  having  lengthened  themselves 
a  little,  for  hitherto  they  are  doubled  op^  they 
mount,  at  intervals,  to  the  mucus  which  tbej 
had  quitted,  and  are  seen  to  feed  upon  it  with 
great  vivacity.  The  next  day  they  aoqoire 
their  tadpole  form.^  In  three  days  more  they 
are  perceived  to  have  two  little  fringes,  tbit 
serve  as  fins  beneath  the  head  ;  and  these,  in 
four  days  after,  assume  a  more  perfect  form. 
It  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  seen  to  feed  very 
greedily  upon  the  pond-weed  with  which  they 
are  to  be  supplied;  and,  leaving  their  for- 
mer food,  on  this  they  continue  to  subsist 
till  they  arrive  at  maturity.  When  tbej 
come  to  be  ninety-two  days  old,  two  small 
feet  are  seen  beginning  to  bourgeon  near 
the  tail:  and  the  head  appears  to  be  se- 
parate  from  the  body.  The  next  day  the  legs 
are  considerably  enlarged  :    four   days  after 

>  The  tadpole  is  furnished  with  a  small  tube  benesth 
the  lower  Jaw,  which  acts  as  a  sucker,  and  by  means  4 
which  it  can,  at  pleasure,  attach  itself  to  the  under  mt. 
face  of  aquatic  plants:  from  these  plants  It  can  ahe  sas> 
pend  itself,  when  very  young,  by  a  kind  of  iliitSnoHi 
thread,  in  the  same  manner  as  spiders  drop  Inon  the 
polling  to  the  ground.  • - 
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thej  reCoae  all  yegetable  food ;  their  mouth 
appears  famished  with  teeth ;  and  their 
binder-legs  are  completely  formed.  In  two 
days  more  the  arms  are  completely  produced ; 
and  now  the  frog  is  every  way  perfect,  except 
that  it  still  continues  to  carry  the  tail  In 
this  odd  sitaation  the  animal,  resembling  at 
once  both  a  frog  and  a  lizartl,  is  seen  fre- 
quently rising  to  the  surface,  not  to  take  food, 
bat  to  breathe.  In  this  state  it  continues  for 
about  six  or  eight  hours,  and  then,  the  tail 
dropping  off  by  degrees,  the  animal  appears 
in  its  most  perfect  torm. 

Thus  the  frog,  in  less  than  a  day,  having 
changed  its  figure,  is  seen  to  change  its  appe- 
tites also.  So  extraordinary  is  this  transfer- 
mation,  that  the  food  it  fed  upon  so  greedily 
but  a  few  days  before,  is  now  utterly  rejected ; 
it  would  even  starve  if  supplied  with  no  other. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  acquires  its  perfect 
Jtate,  from  having  fed  upon  vegetables,  it  be* 
comes  carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  upon 
worms  and  insects.  But  as  the  water  cannot 
lupply  these,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  its  native 
element,  and  seek  for  food  upon  land,  where 
it  lives  by  hunting  worms,  and  taking  insects 
by  surprise.  At  first,  being  feeble  and  un- 
able  to  bear  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  it  hides 
among  bushes  and  under  stones  ;  but  when  a 
ihower  comes  to  refresh  the  earthy  then  the 
whole  multitude  are  seen  to  quit  their  retreats, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  grateful  humidity. 
Upon  many  occasions  the  ground  is  seen  per- 
fectly blackened  with  their  numbers ;  some 
banting  for  prey,  and  some  seeking  secure 
lurking  places.  From  the  myriads  that  offer 
on  such  occasions,  some  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  these  animals  were  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  thus  showered  down  on 
the  earth.  But  had  they,  like  Derham, 
traced  them  to  the  next  pool,  they  would 
hare  found  out  a  better  solution  for  the  diffi. 
cully. 

The  frog  lives  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
water ;  but  when  the  cold  nights  begin  to  set  in, 
it  returns  to  its  native  element,  always  choos- 
ing  stagnant  waters,  where  it  can  lie  without 
danger  concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  this  man. 
ner  it  continues  torpid,  or  with  but  very  little 
motion,  all  the  winter:  like  the  rest  of  the 
dormant  race,  it  requires  no  food ;  and  the 
circulation  is  slowly  carried  on  without  any 
assistance  from  the  air. 

It  is  at  the  approach  of  spring  that  all 
these  animals  are  roused  from  a  state  of  slum, 
her  to  a  state  of  enjoyment  A  short  time 
after  they  rise  from  the  bottom  they  begin  to 
pair,  while  tho9e  that  are  as  yet  too  young  come 
upon  land  before  the  rest  For  this  reason, 
while  the  old  ones  continue  concealed  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  small  ones  are  more 
frequently  seen ;  the  former  remaining  in  the 


lake  to  propagate,  while  the  latter  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.^ 

The  difference  of  sexes,  which  was  men- 
tioned above,  is  not  perceivable  iu  these  ani- 


*  There  are  Tarioos  spedat  of  fraga,  of  which  wo  may 
notice  the  more  remarkable.  The  Common  Prog  of  this 
country  is  called  the  Red  Frog  bv  the  French.  The 
Often  Frog  ia  the  commoo  frog  of  Fnnee,  and  ia  the 
one  chiefly  used  at  table.  Ita  thighs  are  in  great  requeat 
there  among  the  amateon  of  good  cheer,  although  in  this 
comitry  a  atdpld  prejudice  exiata  against  iU  Its  colour 
is  an  olive  green,  diatinctly  marked  with  bhu^L  patchea 
OD  the  back,  and  on  ita  limba  with  tnnsvene  bars  of  the 
same.  Prom  the  tip  of  the  note  three  diatinct  stripes  of 
a  pale  yellow  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  the 
middle  one  alighUy  deprened,  and  the  lateral  ones  con- 
sideraUy  elevated.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  whitlah 
colour  tinged  with  green,  and  marked  with  irregular 
brown  apota.  Though  ni<t  common  in  England,  it  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
This  apeciea  seldom  deposits  ita  apawn  before  the  month 
of  June.  During  thia  seaaon  the  male  ia  said  to  croalc 
80  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  In  aome 
particular  places,  where  these  animals  are  numcroua, 
their  croaking  is  very  oppressive  to  persons  unaccustomed 
to  it  The  globules  of  spawn  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  common  frog;  and  the  young  are  conslderebly 
longer  in  attaining  their  complete  atato,  thia  aeidom  tak« 
ing  place  till  November.  They  arrive  at  their  fiill  growth 
hi  about  four  yean,  and  live  to  the  age  of  aixteen  or 
seventeen.  They  are  exoeaslvely  voncious,  frequently 
seizing  young  birds,  and  even  mice,  which,  like  the  rest 
of  their  prey  of  snails,  worms,  fto.  they  swallow  whole. 

BdiUe  frogs  are  brought  from  the  country,  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  at  a  time,  to  Vienna,  and  aold  to  the 
great  dealers,  who  have  conservatories  for  them,  which 
are  large  holes,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  ground, 
the  mouth  covered  with  a  board,  and  In  aevere  weather 
with  straw.  In  these  conservatoriea,  even  during  a  hard 
fraat,  the  frogs  never  become  quite  torpid  ;  when  taken 
out,  and  placed  on  their  backa,  they  are  always  aensible 
of  the  change,  and  have  strength  enough  to  turn  them- 
selves. They  get  together  in  heaps,  one  upon  another, 
instinctively,  and  thereby  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
their  humidity  ;  for  no  water  ia  ever  put  to  them.  In 
Vieima,  in  the  year  1793,  there  were  only  three  great 
dealers,  by  whom  roost  of  those  persona  were  supplied 
who  brought  them  to  the  market  ready  for  the  cook.  As 
their  spawning  time  is  so  very  late  in  the  year,  those  ani- 
mals  that  are  brought  to  market  before  the  month  of  June 
for  edible  frogs,  are  aupposed  to  be  either  common  frogs, 
or  sometimes  toads. 

The  large  water,  or  Butt-frog,  is  also  edible,  having  aa 
much  on  them  as  a  young  fowl.  It  frequently  measurea 
from  the  nose  to  the  hind  feet,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  up- 
wards. Ite  colour  is  a  dusky  olive  brown,  marked  with 
numeroua  dark  spots,  lighter  beneath  than  abore.  The 
external  membrenes  of  the  ean  are  large,  round,  and  of 
a  brownish  red  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  margin.  Thia 
speciea  is  chiefly  found  in  the  anterior  parts  of  America, 
where,  at  the  springs  and  small  rills,  they  are  said  to  sit 
in  pairs.  Kalm,  however,  says,  that  they  frequent  only 
ponds  and  marahea.  In  Virginia  they  are  in  such 
abundance,  that  there  Is  scarcely  a  single  spring  that  has 
not  a  pair  of  them.  The  inhabiUnts,  who  respect  them 
as  genii  of  the  fountains,  imagine  that  they  purify  the 
water.  Tlie  women,  however,  are  no  friends  to  them, 
because  they  kill  and  eat  young  ducks  and  goslings;  and 
sometimes  they  carry  ofl*chickena  that  venture  too  near  the 
pond.  When  suddenly  surprised,  by  a  long  leap  or  two  they 
enter  their  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  He  perfectiy 
secure.  A  full  -grown  bull  -frog  will  sometimes  leap  three 
yards.     Kalm  relates  the  foUowing  story  respecting  one 
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mala,  antil  they  have  arrived  M  their  fooKh 
year;  nor  do  they  begin  to  propa^te,  till 
the^  have  completed  that  period.  By  com- 
paring tbeir  slow  growth  with  their  other 
habitudes,  it  would  appear  that  they  Live 


of  tbem.  The  Anerieui  Iiidiims  «re  known  to  be  ex- 
eellent  nmnera,  Wing  almoit  eble  to  equtl  the  best  horM 
in  ite  swrlfteit  course.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  bow 
well  the  bull-firog  could  leep,  some  Swedes  laid  a  wager 
witli  a  jiMing  Indian  that  he  could  not  orertake  one  of 
them,  provided  it  had  two  leaps  beforehand.  They 
carried  a  bull -frog,  which  they  had  caught  in  a  pond, 
into  a  Aeld,  and  burnt  its  tail.  The  fire  and  the  Indian 
who  endeavoured  to  get  up  to  the  frog,  had  togetiier 
such  an  eflect  on  the  animal,  that  it  mtAe  its  long  leaps 
across  the  Held  as  kst  as  it  could.  The  Indian  punued 
it  with  liis  might  The  noise  he  made  in  running 
frightened  the  poor  frog ;  probably  it  was  afraid  of  being 
tortured  with  fire  again,  and  therefore  it  redoubled  its 
leaps,  and  hy  that  means  reached  the  pond,  which  was 
Axed  on  as  their  goal,  before  the  Indian  could  overtake 
it.  This  animal  is  called  the  bulUfrog  on  account  ef  iU 
croaking,  whic4i  is  said  somewhat  to  resemble  the  hoarse 
lowing  of  a  bull ;  and  when,  in  a  rslm  night,  many  of 
them  are  making  a  noise  together,  they  may  be  heard  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  night  is  the  time 
wiien  they  croak,  snd  they  are  said  to  do  it  at  inter- 
vals. In  this  act  they  are  either  hidden  among  the 
grass  or  rushes,  or  they  are  in  the  water,  with  their  heads 
above  the  surface.  Kalm  informs  us  that,  as  lie  was  one 
day  riding  out,  he  beard  one  of  them  roaring  before  him, 
and  suppwed  it  to  be  a  buH  hidden  in  the  bushel  at  a 
little  distance.  The  Toice  was,  indeed,  more  hoarse  than 
that  of  a  bull,  yet  it  was  too  loud  for  him  to  conceive  that 
it  could  be  emitted  by  so  small  an  animal  as  a  frog,  and 
he  was  in  considerable  alarm  for  his  safety.  He  was 
undeceived  a  few  hours  afterwards,  by  a  party  of  Swedes, 
to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  foan. 

The  T)r9§'/r9ff,  which  is  a  native  of  America.  Prance, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  many  other  European  regions,  but 


never  fmrnd  in  BriUin,  is  small,  and  of  a  slender  and 
very  elegant  shape.  It  h  the  only  species  found  in 
Europe  of  a  genus  called  Hytm,  which  are  distinguished 
from  frogs  and  toads  by  the  viscous  cushions  by  which 
the  toes  are  terminated.  Its  upper  parts  are  green,  and 
the  abdomen  is  whiti<th,  marlced  by  numerous  granules. 
I'he  under  surface  of  the  limbs  is  reddish,  and  on  earh 
fide  of  the  body  there  Is  a  longitudinal  blackish  or  violet- 
coloured  stresk.  The  body  is  smooth  above,  and  the 
hind  legs  are  very  long  and  slender.  At  the  end  of  each 
toe  is  a  round,  fleshy,  concave  apparatus,  not  unlike  the 
mouth  of  a  leech,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  en- 
abled  to  adhere  even  to  the  most  polished  surfaces.  This 
animal,  during  the  summer  months,  resides  principally 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  where  it  wanders 
among  the  foliage  in  quest  of  insects.  These  it  catches 
with  great  dexterity,  stealing  softly  to  them,  as  a  cat 
does  to  a  mouse,  till  at  a  proper  distance,  when  it  makes 
a  sudden  spring  upon  them  of  frequently  more  than  a 
foot  in  height.  It  often  suspends  itself  by  its  feet,  or 
abdomen,  to  the  upper  parts  of  leaves,  remaining  thus 
concealed  among  the  foliage.     The  skin  of  the  abdomeo 


about  twelve  years ;  bat  having  m  many 
enemies,  both  by  land  and  wmter,  it  is  |iro- 
bable  that  few  of  them  arriTe  at  the  end  of 
their  term. 

Frogs  live  upon  inseds  of  all  kinds;  bat 

it  covered  urith  small  glandular  granules  of  surfaaiutsn 
as  to  allow  the  animal  to  adhere  as  well  by  thess  u  I7 
the  toes.  It  will  even  stick  to  glass  by  prMsing  its  btHy 
agsinst  it.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  tree-firag  rstira 
to  the  water  and  lies  concealed  in  »  torpid  tfaU  hi  the 
mud  till  the  spring,  wImu,  on  the  return  of  warm  wsitittr, 
U  emerges,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  to  deposit  lU 
spawn  ill  the  water.  At  this  period  the  male  ioflitH 
his  throat  in  a  surprising  manner,  forming  a  large  spkit 
beneath  his  head  ;  he  al»  exerts  a  very  loud  and  ibvp 
croak,  that  may  be  heard  to  a  vast  dietancu.  The  lid. 
poles  become  perfected  about  the  beginning  of  AnpA, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  begin  to  ascend  Uie  i4j»ccot 
trees.  At  this  time  they  are  particularly  nois^  In  tlie 
evenings  on  the  approach  of  rain  ;  therefore,  if  kept  in 
glasses  in  a  room,  and  supplied  with  proper  food,  tbey 
will  supply  the  place  of  baromsten  by  aflaidiBg  m 
presage  of  changes  of  weather. 

Tree-frogs  have  been  kept  also  by  Dr  Townsoo,  who 
had  them  in  a  window,  and  appropriated  to  their  om  i 
bowl  of  water,  in  which  they  lived.  They  soon  pen 
quite  Ume  ;  and  to  two  that  he  had  had  for  a  considef. 
able  length  of  time,  and  were  parUddar  fovouritsi,  the 
doctor  gave  the  names  of  Damon  and  Musidon.  Ii 
the  evening  they  seldom  foiled  to  go  into  the  wtter,  m- 
less  the  weather  was  cold  and  damp,  in  which  esse  the; 
would  sometimes  sUy  out  a  couple  of  days.  When  tbey 
were  out  of  the  water,  if  a  few  drops  were  threwa  spoo 
the  boaid,  tbey  always  applied  their  bodies  as  doss  Is  H 
as  they  could ;  and  from  this  absorption  through  lbs  ikin, 
though  they  were  flaccid  before,  they  soon  again  sppeired 
plump.  A  tree  frog  that  had  not  been  in  the  witer 
during  the  night  was  weighed,  and  then  immeiwd; 
after  H  liad  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  bowl  it  ctme 
out,  and  was  found  to  have  absorbed  neariy  half  fU  mm 
weight  in  water.  From  other  experiments,  it  wis  da- 
covered  that  these  animsls  frequently  absorbed  netrly 
their  whole  weight  of  water ;  and  that,  as  wis  d»riy 
proved,  by  the  under  surfoce  only  of  the  body.  Tbey 
will  even  absorb  water  from  wetted  blottiiig  pspcr. 
Sometimes  they  eject  water  with  considerable  fares  from 
their  bodies,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fourth  part  or  more  of 
their  weight  Before  the  flies  had  disappeared  In  au- 
tumn, the  doctor  collected  for  his  fovourite  tpes-frog, 
Musidora,  a  great  quantity,  as  winter  prorision.  Wheo 
he  laid  any  of  them  before  her  she  took  no  notice  of  them, 
but  the  moment  he  moved  them  with  his  hrfatk,  rin 
sprung  upon  and  ate  them.  Once,  when  flies  were 
scarce,  the  doctor  out  some  flesh  of  a  tortoise  into  maii 
pieces,  and  moved  tbem  by  the  same  means ;  she  seised 
them,  but  the  instant  afterwards  rejected  them  ftwa  ber 
tongue.  After  be  had  obtained  her  confidence,  she  tts 
from  his  fingers  dead  as  well  as  living  flies.  Fragi  will 
leap  at  the  moving  of  any  small  object  :  and,  like  tosds, 
they  will  also  soon  become  sufllciently  familiar  to  sit  on 
the  hand,  and  be  carried  from  one  side  of  a  room  to  the 
other,  to  catch  flies  as  they  settle  on  the  walL  Tbli 
gentleman  accordingly  made  them  his  guards  it  Get- 
tingen,  for  keeping  these  troublesome  creatures  from  hii 
dessert  of  fruit,  and  they  performed  their  Usk  Mghly  to 
his  satisfaction.  He  has  seen  the  small  tree-fitigi  est 
humble-bees,  but  this  was  never  done  without  sons  eea- 
test ;  they  are  In  general  obliged  to  reject  them,  befaif 
incommoded  by  their  stings  and  hairy  roughoesi ;  bot 
in  each  attempt  the  bee  is  further  covered  with  Uw 
viscid  matter  firora  the  frog's  tongue,  and  when  tbsi 
coated  it  is  swallowed  with  faieility. 

A  battle  between  a  tree4rog  and  snake  wis  isea  Id 
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tliey  nerer  eat  any  unlest  they  ha?e  motion. 
They  continue  fixed  and  Immovable  till  their 
prey  appears;  and  just  when  it  comes 
tufficienlly  near,  they  jamp  forward  with 
great  agility,  dart  out  their  tongues,  and  seLce 
it  with  certainty.  The  tongue,  in  this  ani- 
mal,  as  in  the  toad,  lizard,  and  serpent  kinds, 
is  extremely  lone,  and  formed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  8walk>W8  the  point  down  its  throat; 
so  that  a  langth  of  tongue  is  thus  drawn  out, 
like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard,  to  asaail  its 
prey.  This  tongue  is  furnished  with  a  gluti- 
nous  substance ;  and  whatever  insect  it  touches, 
infallibly  adheres,  and  is  thus  held  fast  till  it 
is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

As  the  frog  is  thus  supplied  with  the  power 
of  catching  its  prey,  it  is  also  very  vivacious, 
and  able  to  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  have  known  one  of  them  continue  a  month 
fai  summer  without  any  other  food  than  the 
tarf  on  which  it  was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel. 
We  are  told  of  a  German  surgeon,  that  kept 
one  eight  years  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered  with 
a  net  Ito  food  was  at  all  times  but  sparing : 
in  summer  he  gave  it  fresh  grass,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  fed  upon ;  and,  in  the  winter,  hay, 
a  little  moistened  ;  he  likewise,  now  and  then, 
pat  flies  into  the  glass,  which  it  would  follow 
with  an  open  mouth,  and  was  very  expert  in 
catching  them.  In  winter,  when  the  flies 
were  difficult  to  be  found,  it  usually  fell  away, 

the  top  of  ft  mangroTe-tree,  by  one  of  the  officers  who 
was  with  CapUin  Stedman,  when  he  was  sailing  up  one 
of  the  rivers  of  Surinam  in  a  canoe.  When  the  captain 
fifrt  perceiTed  them,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  frog 
were  in  the  jaws  of  the  snalie,  which  was  about  the  sise 
of  a  large  kitchen  poker.  This  creature  had  ita  tail 
twfgted  round  a  tough  limb  of  the  mangrove,  while  the 
fro^,  whk*h  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  had 
laid  hold  of  a  twig  with  his  hind  feet  In  this  position 
they  were  contending,  the  one  for  life,  the  other  for  his  din- 
Der,  forming  one  straight  line  between  the  two  branches; 
Mid  thus  they  continued  for  some  time,  apparently 
sUUonary,  and  without  a  struggle.  Still  It  was  hoped, 
that  Uie  poor  frog  might  extricate  himself  by  his  exer- 
tional but  the  reverie  was  the  case.  The  jaws  of  the 
make,  gradually  relaxing,  and  by  their  elasticity  forming 
an  incredible  orifice,  the  body  and  fore  legs  of  the  frog 
by  liUle  and  little  disappeared,  till  finally  nothing  more 
wM  seen  than  the  hinder  feet  and  claws,  which  were  at 
last  disengaged  from  the  twig,  and  Ita  formidable  adver- 
sary  drew  It  down  lU  throat  by  suction.  The  frog  pasMd 
lome  Inches  further  down  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at 
]m<  stuck,  forming  a  knob  or  knot  at  least  six  times  as 
thick  as  the  snake,  whose  jaws  and  throat  Immediately 
eontranted,  and  resumed  their  former  natural  shape. 

The  Fire  1^— The  ffre-frog  Is  the  least  of  all  the 
European  frog«,  hardly  ever  equalling  the  tree-frpg  In 
siie,  and  Is  a  native  of  Germany,  luly,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  In  England.  lU  colour 
en  the  upper  part  Is  of  a  dull  olive  brown,  the  skin  being 
marked  with  large  and  small  tubercles ;  round  the  edges 
of  the  mouth  Is  placed  a  row  of  blackish  streaks  or  per* 
peodieular  spots.  The  under  parts  both  of  the  body  and 
limbs  are  orange -coloured,  spotted  or  variegated  with 
irregular  markings  of  dull  blue.  It  is  from  the  colour 
of  the  under  surface  of  its  body  that  this  species  has 
eUained  the  name  of  fire-frog. 


and  grew  very  lean;  but  in  the  summer, 
when  they  wer*  plenty,  it  soon  grew  fat  again. 
It  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  was  always 
lively  and  ready  to  take  its  prey:  however, in 
the  eighth  winter,  when  there  were  no  flies  to 
be  found,  it  fell  away  and  died.  It  is  not^per- 
tain  how  long  it  m>ght  have  lived,  had  it  been 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment ;  but  we  are 
certain,  that  a  very  little  food  is  capable  of 
sufficing  its  necessities* 

Nor  is  the  frog  less  tenacious  of  life.  It 
will  live  and  jump  about  several  hours  after 
iU  head  has  been  cut  off.  It  will  continue  ac- 
tive, though  all  its  bowels  are  taken  out ;  and 
it  can  live  some  days,  thougb  entirely  stripped 
of  its  skin.  This  cruel  trick,  which  is  chiefly 
practised  among  school-boys,  of  skinning 
frogs,  an  operation  whicb  is  done  in  an  in- 
stant, seems  for  some  hours  no  way  to  abate 
their  vigour.  I  am  assured  that  some  of  them 
get  a  new  skin,  and  recover,  after  this  painful 
experiment 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known  ;  and, 
from  thence,  in  some  countries,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ludicrous  title   of   Dutch 
Nightingales.     Indeed,  the  aquatic  frogs  of 
Holland  are   loud  beyond    what  one  would 
imagine.     We  could  hardly  conceive  that  an 
animal,  not  bigger  than  one's  fist,  should  be 
able  to  send  forth  a  note  that  is  heard  at  three 
miles*  distance  ;  yet  such  is  actually  the  case.* 
The  large  water-frOgs  have  a  note  as  loud  as 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
puff  up  the  cheeks  to  a  surprising  magnitude. 
Of  all  frogs,  however,  the  male  only  croaks-, 
the  female  is  silent,  and  the  voice  in  the  other 
seems  to  be  the  call  to  courtship.     It  is  cer- 
tain,  that  at  these  times  when  they  couple,  the 
loudness  of  their  croaking  is  in  some  places 
very  troublesome;   for  then  the  whole    lake 
seems  vocal ;  and  a  thousand  dissonant  notes 
perfectly  stun  the  neighbourhood.     At  other 
times,  also,  before  wet  weather,  their  voices 
are  in  full  exertion  :  they  are  then  heard  with 
unceasing  assiduity,  sending  forth  their  call, 
and  welcoming  the  approaches  of  their  favour- 
ite moisture.     No  weather-glass  was  ever  so 
true  as  a  frog  in  foretelling  an  approaching 
change ;  and,  in  fact,  the  German  surgeon, 
mentioned  above,  kept  his  frog  for  that  pur. 
pose.     It  was  always  heard  to  croak  at  the 
approach  of  wet  weather ;  but  was  as  mute  as 
a  fish  when  it  threatened  a  continuance  of  fair. 
This  may  probably  serve  to  explain  an  opin- 
ion which  some  entertain,  that  there  is  a  month 
in  the  year,  called  Paddock  Moon,  in  which 
the  frogs  never  croak  :  the  whole  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  that,  in  the  hot  season,  when  the 
moisture  is  dried  away,  and  consequently,  when 
these  animals  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of 
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health  or  food  that  at  other  timea  they  are  sup- 
plied withy  they  show,  by  their  silence,  how 
much  they  are  displeased  with  the  weather. 
All  very  dry  weather  is  hurtful  to  their  health, 
and  prevents  them  from  getting  their  prey. 
They  subsist  chiefly  upon  worms  and  snails  ; 
and  as  drought  prevents  these  from  appearing, 
the  frog  is  thus  stinted  in  its  provisions,  and 
also  wants  that  grateful  humidity  which  mois. 
tens  its  skin,  and  renders  it  alert  and  active. 

As  frogs  adhere  closely  to  the  backs  of  their 
own  species,  so  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated 
experience,  they  will  also  adhere  to  the  backs 
of  fishes.  Pew  that  have  ponds,  but  know 
that  these  animals  will  stick  to  the  backs  of 
carp,  and  fix  their  fingers  in  the  comer  of  each 
eye.  In  this  manner  they  are  often  caught 
together ;  the  carp  blinded  and  wasted  away. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  desires  of  the 
frog,  disappointed  of  its  proper  mate,  Ir  whe- 
ther it  be  a  natural  enmity  between  frogs  and 
fishes,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  A 
story  lold  us  by  Walton,  might  be  apt  to  in- 
cline us  to  the  latter  opinion. 

''As  Dubravius,  a  bishop  of  Boheroiai  was 
walking  with  a  friend  by  a  large  pond  in  that 
country,  they  saw  a  frog,  when  a  pike  lay  very 
sleepily  and  quiet  by  the  shore  side,  leap  upon 
his  head,  and  the  frog  having  expressed  ma- 
lice or  anger  by  his  swoln  cheeks  and  staring 
eyes,  did  stretch  out  his  legs,  and  embraced 
the  pike's  head,  and  presently  reached  them 
to  his  eyes,  tearing  with  them  and  his  teeth 
those  tender  parts ;  the  pike,  irritated  with 
anguish,  moves  up  and  down  the  water,  and 
rubs  himself  against  weeds,  and  whatever  he 
thought  might  quit  him  of  his  enemy  ;  but  all 
in  vain,  for  the  frog  did  continue  to  ride  tri- 
umphantly,  and  to  bite  and  torment  the  pike 
till  his  strength  failed,  and  then  the  frog  sunk 
with  the  pike  to  the  bottom  of  the  water:  then 
presently  the  frog  appeared  again  at  the  top, 
and  croaked,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  like  a  con. 
queror ;  after  which  he  presently  retired  to  his 
secret  hole.  The  bishop,  that  had  beheld  the 
battle,  called  his  fisherman  to  fetch  his  nets, 
and  by  all  means  to  get  the  pike,  that  they 
might  declare  what  had  happened.  The  pike 
was  drawn  forth,  and  both  his  eyes  eaten  out; 
at  which,  when  they  began  to  wonder,  the 
fisherman  wished  them  to  forbear,  and  assured 
them  he  was  certain  that  pikes  were  often  so 
served." 


CHAP.  IIL 

OP  THE  TOAD,  AND  ITS  VABIETIES. 

Iv  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there 
seems  nothing  in  it  that  should  disgust  more 


than  that  of  the  frog.  Its  form  and  propor- 
tions  are  nearly  the  same  ;  and  it  chiefly  dif. 
fers  in  colour,  which  is  blacker;  and  its  skm 
and  heavy  motion,  which  exhibita  nothing  of 
the  agility  of  the  frog :  yet  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  began  in  early  prejudice,  that  thoK 
who  consider  the  one  as  a  harmless  playful 
animal,  turn  from  the  other  with  horror  aiid 
disgust  The  frog  is  considered  as  a  useful 
assistant,  in  ridding  our  grounds  of  vermin; 
the  toad,  as  a  secret  enemy,  that  only  wanti 
an  opportunity  to  infect  us  with  its  veuooL 


The  imagination, in  this  manner  biassed bj 
its  terrors,  paints  out  the  toad  in  the  most  hi« 
deous  colouring,  and  clothes  it  in  more  tban 
natural  deformity.  Its  body  is  broad;  iti 
back  flat;  covered  with  a  dusky  pimpled 
hide ;  the  belly  is  large  and  swagging ;  the 
pace  laboured  and  crawling ;  its  retreat  gloomy 
and  filthy  ;  and  its  whole  appearance  calcala. 
ted  to  excite  disgust  and  horror :  yet,  upon  mj 
first  seeing  a  toad,  none  of  all  these  deformi- 
ties in  the  least  affected  me  with  sensations  of 
loathing :  bom,  as  I  was,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  toads,  I  had  prepared  my  imagi- 
nation  for  some  dreadful  object;  but  there 
seemed  nothing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the 
sight,  than  in  that  of  a  common  frog ;  and  in- 
deed,  for  some  time,  I  mistook,  and  handled 
the  one  for  the  other.  When  first  informed 
of  my  mistake,  I  very  well  remember  my  m- 
sations  :  I  wondered  how  I  had  escaped  wit^ 
safety,  after  handling  and  dissecting  a  toad, 
which  I  had  mistaken  for  a  frog.  I  then  be- 
gan to  lay  in  a  fund  of  horror  against  tbe 
whole  tribe,  which,  though  convinced  tbcy 
are  harmless,  I  shall  never  get  rid  ot  My 
first  imaginations  were  too  strong  not  only  for 
my  reason,  but  for  the  conviction  of  my 
senses. 

As  the  toad  bears  a  general  resemblance  of 
figure  to  the  frog,  so  also  it  resembles  that  ani- 
mal in  its  nature  and  appetites.  Like  tLe 
frog,  the  toad  is  amphibious;  like  that  animal; 
it  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  which  it  aeuet 
by  darting  out  its  length  of  tongue;  and 
in  the  same  manner  also  it  crawls  about  in 
moist  weather.  Tbe  male  and  female  couple 
as  in  all  the  frog  kind  ;  their  time  of  propaga- 
tion being  very  early  in  the  spring.  Som^ 
times  the  females  are  seen  upon  landoppreacd 
by  the  males ;  but  more  frequently  they  arc 
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ooapled  in  the  water.  They  continue  toge- 
ther some  hours,  and  adhere  so  fast  as  to  tear 
the  very  skin  from  the  parts  they  stick  to.  In 
all  this  they  entirely  resemble  the  frog;  but 
the  assistance  which  the  male  lends  the  fe- 
male, in  bringing  forth,  is  a  peculiarity  in 
this  species  that  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  'Mn  the  evening  of  a  summer's 
day,  a  French  gentleman,  being  in  the  king's 
gardens  at  Paris,  perceived  two  toads  coupled 
together,  and  he  stopped  to  examine  them. 
Two  facts  equally  new  surprised  him ;  the  first 
waB  the  extreme  difficulty  the  female  had  in 
laying  her  eggs ;  the  second  was  the  assist- 
ance lent  her  by  the  male  for  this  purpose. 
The  eggs  of  the  female  lie  in  her  boay,  like 
beads  on  a  string ;  and  after  the  first,  by  great 
effort,  was  excluded,  the  male  caught  it  with 
his  hinder  paws,  and  kept  working  it  till  he 
had  thus  extracted  the  whole  chain.  In  this 
manner  the  animal  performed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  functions  of  a  midwife  ;  impregna- 
ting,  at  the  same  time,  every  egg  as  it  issued 
from  the  body. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
in  bringing  forth  obtains  only  upon  land  ;  and 
that  the  toad,  which  produces  its  spawn  in  the 
water,  performs  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  frog. 
They  propagate  in  England  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  frogs;  and  the  female,  instead  of 
retiring  to  dry  holes,  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
ponds,  and  there  lies  torpid  all  the  winter, 
preparing  to  propagate  in  the  beginning  of 
spring.^  On  these  occasions,  the  number  of 
males  is  found  greatly  to  surpass  that  of  the 
other  sex,  there  being  above  thirty  to  one  ; 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  are  often  seen  clinging 
to  the  same  female. 

When,  like  the  frog,  they  have  undergone 
all  the  variations  of  their  tadpole  state,  they 
forsake  the  water ;  and  are  often  seen,  in  a 
moist  summer's  evening,  crawling  up,  by  my. 
riads,  from  fenny  places,  into  dryer  situations. 
There,  having  found  out  a  retreat,  or  having 
dug  themselves  one  with  their  mouth  and 
hands,  they  lead  a  patient  solitary  life,  seldom 
venturing  out,  except  when  the  moisture  of  a 
summer's  evening  invites  them  abroad.  At 
that  time  the  grass  is  filled  with  snails,  and 
the  pathways  covered  with  worms,  which  make 
their  principal  food.  Insects  also  of  every 
kind  they  are  fond  of ;  and  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Linnsbus  for  it,  that  they  sometimes 
continue  immovable,  with  the  mouth  open, 
at  the  bottom  of  shrubs,  where  the  butterflies, 
in  some  measure  fascinated,  are  seen  to  fly 
down  their  throats.^ 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Arscott,  there  are  some 
cnnons  particulars  relating  to  this  animal, 
which  throw    great  light  upon  its   history. 


voun. 


1  Amanit  vol.  vi.  p.  201. 


'*  Concerning  the  toad,"  says  he,  **  that  lived 
so  many  years  with  us,  and  was  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite, the  greatest  curiosity  was  its  becom- 
ing so  remarkably  tame;  it  had  frequented 
some  steps  before  our  hall-door  some  years  be- 
fore my  acquaintance  commenced  with  it,  and 
had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its  size, 
(being  the  largest  I  ever  met  with,)  whocon- 
stantly  paid  it  a  visit  every  evening.  I  knew 
it  myself  above  thirty  years ;  and  by  constant* 
iy  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  so  tame,  that  it 
always  pame  to  the  candle,  and  looked  up,  as 
if  expecting  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  upon 
the  table,  where  I  always  fed  it  with  insects 
of  all  sorts.  It  was  fondest  of  flesh  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran ;  it  would  follow  them, 
and  when  within  a  proper  distance,  would  fix 
his  eyes,  and  remain  motionless  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  preparing  for  the 
stroke,  which  was  an  instantaneous  throwing 
its  tongue  at  a  great  distance  upon  the  insect, 
which  stuck  to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter. 
The  motion  is  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow. 
I  cannot  say  how  long  my  father  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  toad,  before  I  knew  it ;  but 
when  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it,  he  used 
to  mention  it  as  the  old  toad  I  have  known  so 
many  years ;  I  can  answer  for  thirty-six  years. 
This  old  toad  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as 
the  warm  weather  came  ;  and  I  always  con- 
cluded it  retired  to  some  dry  bank,  to  repose 
till  spring.  When  we  new-layed  the  steps, 
I  had  two  holes  made  in  the  third  step,  on 
each,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a  yard  long 
for  it ;  in  which  I  imagine  it  slept,  as  it  came 
from  thence  at  its  first  appearance.  It  was 
seldom  provoked.  Neither  that  toad,  nor  the 
multitudes  I  have  seen  tormented  with  great 
cruelty,  ever  showed  the  least  desire  of  re- 
venge, by  spitting  or  emitting  any  juice  from 
their  pimples.  l^»metimes,  upon  taking  it  up, 
it  would  let  out  a  great  quantity  of  clear  wa- 
ter,  which,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  do  the  same 
upon  the  steps  when  quite  quiet,  was  certainly 
its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacua* 
tion.  Spiders,  millipedes,  and  flesh  maggots, 
seem  to  be  this  animal's  favourite  food.  1 
imagine  if  a  bee  was  to  be  put  before  a  toad, 
it  would  certainly  eat  it  to  its  cost ;'  but  as 
bees  are  seldom  stirring  at  the  same  time  that 
toads  are,  they  rarely  come  in  their  way;  as 
they  do  not  appear  after  sun-rising,  or  before 
sun-set  In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will 
come  to  the  mouth  of  their  hole,  I  believe  foi 
air.  I  once,  from  my  parlour  window,  ob- 
served a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  a 
bowling-green,  about  twelve  at  noon  in  a  very 
hot  day,  very  busy  and  active  upon  the  grassu 
So  uncommon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out 

'  RsBtel  tried  a  frog;  it  swallowed  the  bee  alive :  it» 
stomach  was  stung,  and  the  animal  vomited  it  up  again. 
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to  see  what  it  was  ;  when  I  found  an  innum- 
erable swarm  of  winged  ants  had  dropped 
round  bis  hole ;  which  temptation  was  as  irre- 
sistible as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  al- 
derman. In  respect  to  its  end,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  tame  raren,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
it  would  have  been  now  living.  This  bird, 
one  day  seeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole, 
pulled  it  out,  and,  although  I  rescued  it, 
pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  so,  that  not- 
withstanding its  living  a  twelvemonth ,  it 
never  enjoyed  itself,  and  had  a  diQpulty  of 
taking  its  food,  missing  the  mark  for  want  of 
its  eye.  Before  that  accident,  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  perfect  health." 

To  this  account  of  the  toad's  inoffensive 
qualities,  I  will  add  another  from  Valisnieri, 
to  show  that,  even  taken  internally,  the  toad  is  no 
way  dangerous.  In  the  year  1693,  some  Grer- 
man  soldiers,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Arceti,  finding  that  the  peasants  of 
the  coimtry  often  amused  themselves  in  catch, 
ing  frogs,  and  dressing  them  for  the  table ; 
resolved  to  provide  themselves  with  a  like  en- 
tertainment, and  made  preparations  for  frog 
fishing,  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  Italians  and  their  Ger. 
man  guests  were  not  rerj  fond  of  each  other; 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  sol- 
diers gave  the  poor  people  of  the  country  many 
good  reasons  for  discontent  They  were  not 
a  little  pleased,  therefore,  when  they  saw  them 
go  to  a  ditch  where  toads,  instead  of  frogs, 
were  found  in  abundance.  The  Germans*  no 
way  distinguishing  in  their  sport,  caught  them 
in  gpreat  numbers;  while  the  peasants  kept 
looking  on,  silently  flattering  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  speedy  revenge.  After  being 
brought  home,  the  toads  were  dressed  up  af. 
ter  the  Italian  fashion :  the  peasants  weie 
quite  happy  at  seeing  their  tyrants  devour 
them  with  so  good  an  appetite,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  see  them  drop  down  dead. 
But  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  the 
Germans  continued  as  well  as  ever,  and  only 
complained  of  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  lips, 
which,  probably,  arose  from  some  other  cause 
than  that  of  their  repast." 

I  will  add  another  story,  from  Solenander; 
who  tells  na,  that  a  tradesman  of  Rome  and 
his  wife  who  had  long  lived  ti^ether  with  mu* 
tual  discontent ;  the  man  was  dropsical,  and  the 
woman  amorous :  this  ill-matched  society  pro- 
mised  soon,  by  the  very  infirm  state  of  the 
man,  to  have  an  end ;  but  the  woman  was 
unwilling  to  wait  the  progress  of  the  disorder ; 
and  therefore  concluded  that,  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband,  nothing  was  left  her  but  poison. 
For  this  purpose  she  chose  out  a  dose  that  she 
supposed  would  be  the  most  effectual ;  and 
having  calcined  some  toads,  mixed  their 
powder  with  his  drink.     The  man,  after  tak- 


ing a  hearty  dose,  found  no  considerable  in. 
convenience,  except  that  it  greatly  promoled 
urine.  His  wife,  who  considered  this  u  t 
beginning  symptom  of  the  venom,  resolfed 
not  to  stint  the  next  dose,  but  gave  it  in  greater 
quantities  than  before.  Thia  also  increased 
the  former  symptom;  and,  in  a  few  days  tlie 
woman  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  deteited 
husband  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  re- 
mained in  utter  despair  of  ever  being  a  widow. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  with  what  in- 
justice this  animal  has  hitherto  been  treated.  It 
has  undergone  every  kind  of  reproach;  and 
mankind  have  been  taught  to  consider,  as  9n 
enemy,  a  creature  that  destroys  that  iniect- 
tribe  which  are  their  real  invaders.  We  are 
to  treat,  therefore,  as  fables,  those  acooonii 
that  represent  the  toad  as  possessed  of  poimi 
to  kill  at  a  distance  ;  of  its  ejecting  itsveoom, 
which  bums  wherever  it  touches;  of  iti  in- 
fecting those  vegetables  near  which  it  resides; 
of  its  excessive  fondness  for  sage,  wfaddi 
is  rendered  poisonous  by  its  approach ;  these, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  kind, 
probably  took  their  rise  from  an  antipatbj 
which  some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  harmless,  defenceless  creature,  torpid 
and  unvenomous,  and  seeking  the  darken 
retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  of  its  natnrs, 
but  the  multitude  of  its  enemies. 

Like  all  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  toqiidin 
winter.  It  chooses  then,  for  a  retreat,  either 
the  hollow  root  of  a  tree,  the  cleft  of  a  roek, 
or  sometimes  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  where  it 
is  found  in  a  state  of  seeming  insensibility. 
As  it  is  very  long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  killed  ;  its  skin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be 
easily  pierced ;  and,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  show  signs 
of  life,  and  every  part  appears  in  motioa 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  its  living  for  cen- 
tunes  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  a  rock,  or  cased 
within  the  body  of  an  oak-tree,  without  the 
smallest  access  on  any  side  either  for  nooridi. 
ment  or  air,  and  yet  taken  out  alive  and  per. 
feet !  Stories  of  this  kind  it  would  be  as  rash 
to  contradict  as  difiicult  to  believe  ;  we  bsTs 
the  highest  authorities  bearing  witness  to  theii  | 
truth,  and  yet  the  whole  analc^y  of  naton 
seems  to  arraign  them  of  falsehood.  Bacoo 
asserts  that  toi^  are  found  in  this  manner; 
Dr  Plot  asserts  the  same.  There  is,  to  this  i 
day,  a  marble  chimney-piece,  at  Chatsworth, 
with  the  print  of  a  toad  upon  it,  and  a  traditin 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  it 
an  account  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy 
in  the  heart  of  a  very  thick  elm,  without  the 
smallest  entrance  or  egress.^  In  the  yeai 
1731,  there  was  another  found,  near  Naiite% 


^  Vide  the  year  1719. 
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in  the  heart  of  tn  old  oak,  without  the  small- 
est iasae  to  its  cell ;  and  tbe  discoverer  was  of 
opinion y  from  the  sisEe  of  the  tree,  that  the 
animal  could  not  have  heen  confined  there 
less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  without 
sustenance  and  without  air.  To  all  these  we 
can  only  oppose  the  strangeness  of  tbe  facts; 
tbe  necessity  this  animu  appears  under  of 
receiving  air;  and  its  dying,  like  all  other 
animals,  in  the  air-pump,  when  deprived  of 
this  alUsustaming  fluid.  But  whether  these 
be  objections  to  weigh  against  such  respect- 
able and  disinterested  authority  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  certain  it  is  that  if 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  toad  will  live  for 
several  months  without  any  food  whatsoever. ' 


To  this  extraordinary  account,  which  is 
doubtful,  I  will  add  another  not  less  so ;  which 
is,  that  of  toads  sucking  cancerous  breasts, 
and  thus  extracting  the  venom,  and  perform- 
ing a  cure.     The  first  account  wo  have  of 


'  In  IT77,  HerisBaut  undertook  some  eiperiments  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  fscts  of  this  kind,  which  might 
■nMu-  Ckbuloos.  He  shut  up  three  toads  In  sealed  boxes 
in  plaster,  and  they  were  deposited  In  the  Academj  of 
Sdenoes.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  one  of  these 
toads  was  dead,  but  the  other  two  were  still  living. 
Nobodj  could  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  fact,  yet  the 
ezperiments  were  severely  criticised,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
senrationa  whicb  they  seemed  to  confirm.  It  was  con- 
tended  that  the  air  must  have  come  to  these  animals 
throngb  some  imperceptible  hole  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  observer.  Some  probability,  however,  was 
idven  to  this  circumstance  by  the  researches  of  Dr 
Edwarda,  published  in  1817.  He  observed  that  toads, 
shut  up  totally  in  plaster,  and  absolutely  deprived  dT  air, 
livad  iar  a  great  number  of  days,  and  much  longer  than 
those  which  were  forced  to  remain  under  water.  This 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  the  history  of  reptiles  can  fomish.  It  appears  an 
exception  to  the  necessity  of  air,  which  Is  regarded  as 
iodispeimble  to  the  life  of  all  animals,  and  seems  to 
break  tbe  chain  which  united  them  under  the  roost  In. 
leresUng  relations  of  existence.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  air  evidently  penetrated  through  the  plaster,  as 
Dr  Edwards  proved,  for  the  toads  perished  as  soon  as  the 
plaster  which  enclosed  them  was  placed  under  water. 
The  opponents  ef  Herissaut  were  therefore  justified  to 
soma  degree  in  their  scepticism.  Still  the  fact  of  ani- 
mals existing  so  long  under  such  circumstances,  even 
with  a  little  air,  is  most  surprising,  and  calculated  to 
produce  very  strange  reflections.  If  these  reptiles  lived 
In  this  manner  longer  than  they  would  have  done  fai  the 
open  dry  air,  the  reason  Is  that  they  lost  less  by  trans- 
piration, and  if  they  died  much  later  than  they  would 
have  done  in  water,  it  was  because  the  air  certainly  had 
some  access  to  them. 

Professor  Buckland  has  recently  made  some  experi- 
ments fai  order  to  throw  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 
Two  blocks  of  stone  were  taken,  one  of  porous  oolite 
Umestone,  and  one  of  a  compact  sillcioos  sandstone  ; 
twelve  cells,  five  inches  wide,  and  six  Inches  deep,  were 
cut  In  the  sandstone,  and  twelve  others,  five  Inches  wide, 
and  twelve  Inches  deep,  In  the  limestone.  In  November, 
181i5»  one  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of  the  twenty. 
Ibor  cells,  its  weight  being  previously  ascertained  with 
care.  A  glass  plate  was  placed  over  each  cell  as  a  cover, 
with  a  circular  slate  above  to  protect  it ;  and  the  two 
blocks  of  stone,  with  the  immured  toads,  were  buried  in 
Dr  Bockland's  garden  under  three  feet  of  earth.  They 
were  uncovered  aiter  the  lapse  of  a  jear,  in  December, 
18t0.  All  the  toads  in  the  small  cells  of  compact  sand. 
stone  were  dead,  and  their  bodies  so  much  decayed  vi  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  dead  for  some  months.  The 
greater  number  of  the  toads  in  the  huiger  cells  of  porous  ^ 


limestone  were  alive ;  but  they  were  all  a  good  deal 
emaciated,  except  two,  which  had  Increased  In  weight, 
the  one  from  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
grains  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the 
other  from  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one  thou^ 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  With  regard  to  tliese  two, 
Dr  Buckland  thinks  they  bad  both  been  nourished  by  in- 
sects, which  had  got  Into  the  one  cell  through  a  crack 
found  In  the  glass  cover,  and  into  the  other  probably  by 
some  small  aperture  in  the  luting,  which  was  not  carefully 
examined.  No  insects  were  found  In  either  cell,  but  an 
assemblage  of  insects  were  found  on  the  outside  of  an- 
other glass,  and  a  number  within  one  of  the  cells  whose 
rover  was  cracked,  and  where  the  animal  was  dead. 
Of  the  emaciated  toads,  one  had  diminished  in  weight 
from  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains  to  six  hundred 
and  nlnety-elght,  and  one  from  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-two.  '*  The  results  of  the 
experiments,"  says  Dr  Buckland,  "amount  to  this;— - 
All  the  toads,  both  large  and  small,  enclosed  in  the 
sandstone,  and  the  small  toads  indesed  In  the  llmerfooe 
also,  were  dead  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  all  the  Urge  ones  also 
were  dead.  These  were  examined  several  times,  dur- 
ing tbe  second  year,  through  the  glass  covers  of  the  cellar 
but  without  removing  them  to  admit  air.  They  ap. 
peered  always  awake,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  nevei 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  their  meagemess  increasing  at  each 
interval,  until  at  length  they  were  found  dead.  Those 
which  had  gained  an  increase  of  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  were  then  carefully  closed  up  again,  were 
emaciated  and  dead  before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year."  Four  toads,  Inclosed  in  cavities  cut  In  the  trunk 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  closed  up  by  plugs  ao  tightly  as  to 
exclude  Insects,  and  <*  apparently  air,"  were  found  dead 
at  the  end  of  a  year. 

The  phenomena,  then,  of  live  toads  inclosed  in  rocks, 
he  explains  In  this  way.  The  young  toad,  as  soon  as  It 
leaves  Its  tadpole  state,  and  emerges  firom  the  water, 
seeks  shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of  rooks  and  treea 
One  may  thus  enter  a  small  opening  in  a  rock,  and 
when  there  find  food,  by  catching  the  insects  which  seek 
shelter  in  the  same  retreat;  and  its  increase  of  sim 
may  prevent  it  from  getting  out  again  by  the  same  open, 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  some  small  apertures 
In  all  the  stones  in  which  toads  are  foimd,  though  they 
escape  the  notice  of  the  workmen,  who  have  no  motive 
to  induce  them  to  make  a  narrow  examination.  In 
other  cases,  there  may  have  been  an  opening,  which  had 
been  closed  up,  after  the  animal  was  immured,  by 
stalactitie  incrustation.  Deprived  of  food  and  air.  It 
might  hl\  into  that  state  of  torpor,  or  suspended  anima- 
tion, to  which  certain  animals  are  subject  in  winter;  but 
how  long  it  might  continue  in  this  state  is  uncertain. 

The  Rev.  Gkorge  Young,  in  his  Geolqsilcal  Survey  of 
the  Yorkthire  Coati,  second  edition,  1826,  mentions 
several  recent  instances  of  living  toads  having  been 
found  within  solid  blocks  of  sandstone.  "  We  are  the 
more  particular  in  recording  these  facts,"  he  observes, 
'*  because  some  modem  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
explode  such  accounts  as  wholly  &buloos."  Mr  Jesse 
informs  us,  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  put  a  toad  into 
a  small  flower-pot,  and  secured  it,  so  that  no  insect 
could  penetrate  it,  and  then  buried  it  so  deep  in  hit 
garden  that  it  was  secured  against  the  influence  of  frost. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  jrears  he  took  It  up,  and  found  the 
toad  increased  In  bulk,  and  healthy.    ^^  j 
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this  is  in  a  letter  to  the  bisbop  of  Carlisle 
from  Dr  Pitfield,  who  was  the  first  person  of 
consequence  that  attended  the  experiment 
His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Your  lordship  mast  have  taken  notice  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  toads  to  a  cancered  breast.  A 
patient  of  mine  has  sent  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hungerford,  and  brought  down  the  very 
woman  on  whom  the  cure  was  done.  I  have, 
with  all  the  attention  I  am  capable  of,  attended 
the  operation  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
am  surprised  at  the  phenomenon.  I  am  in  no 
expectation  of  any  great  service  from  the  ap- 
plication ;  the  age,  constitution,  and  thoroughly 
cancerous  condition,  of  the  person,  being  un- 
conquerable barriers  to  it.  How  an  aliment 
of  that  kind,  absolutely  local,  in  an  otherwise 
sound  habit,  and  of  a  likely  age,  might  be 
relieved,  I  cannot  say.  But  as  to  the  opera- 
tion, thus  much  I  can  assert,  that  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  nauseousness  in  it  The 
animal  is  put  into  a  linen  bag  all  but  its  head, 
and  that  is  held  to  the  part  It  has  generally 
instantly  laid  hold  of  the  foulest  part  of  the 
sore,  and  sucked  with  greediness  until  it 
dropped  off  dead.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  creature  has  swollen  immediately, 
and  from  its  agonies,  appeared  to  be  in  great 
pain.  I  have  weighed  them  for  several  days 
together,  before  and  after  the  application,  and 
found  their  increase  of  weight,  in  the  differ- 
ent degrees,  from  a  drachm  to  near  an  ounce. 
They  frequently  sweat  exceedingly,  and  turn 
quite  pale,  sometimes  they  disgorge,  recover, 
and  become  lively  again :  I  think  the  whole 
scene  is  surprising,  and  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  natural  history.  Prom  the  constant 
inofiensiveness  which  I  have  observed  in  them, 
I  almost  question  the  truth  of  their  poisonous 
spitting.  Many  people  here  expect  no  great 
good  from  the  application  of  toads  to  cancers ; 
and  where  the  disorder  is  not  absolutely  local, 
none  is  to  be  expected.  When  it  is  seated  in 
any  part  not  to  be  well  come  at  for  extirpa- 
tion, I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  but 
that  the  having  it  sucked  clean  as  often  as  you 
please,  must  give  great  relief.  Every  body 
knows  that  dogs  licking  of  sores  cures  them  ; 
which  is,  I  suppose,  chiefly  by  keeping  them 
clean.  If  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
history,  poisons  have  been  sucked  out  Pal" 
lentia  vulnerd  ktmbit  ore  venena  trahensy  are  the 
words  of  Lucan  on  the  occasion.  If  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  these  words  are  applied  did  their 
cure  by  immediately  following  the  injection 
of  the  poison,  the  local  con6nement  of  another 
poison  brings  the  case  to  a  great  degree  of  si- 
milarity. I  hope  I  have  not  tired  your  lord- 
ship with  my  long  tale  :  as  it  is  a  true  one, 
and,  in  my  apprehension,  a  curious  piece  of 
natural  history,  I  could  not  forbear  coromuni 


eating  it  to  you.  I  own  1  thougbt  the  storr 
in  the  papers  to  be  an  invention ;  and  when  I 
considered  the  instinctive  principle  in  all  ani- 
mals of  self-preservation,  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  disbelief;  but  what  I  have  related  I  aw; 
and  all  theory  must  yield  to  fact  It  is  onij 
the  Rubeta,  the  land-toad,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty  of  sucking  :  I  cannot  find  any,  Ibeleut, 
mention  of  the  property  in  any  one  of  the  old 
naturalists.  My  patient  can  bear  to  hat 
but  one  applied  in  twenty-four  hoars.  Tbe 
woman  who  was  cared  had  them  on  day  tod 
night,  without  intermission,  for  five  wceU 
Their  time  of  hanging  at  the  breast  has  been 
from  one  to  six  hours. 

Other  remarks  made  upon  their  method  d 
performing  this  extraordinary  operation  are  is 
follow :  "  Some  toads  die  very  soon  after  they 
have  sucked ;  others  live  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  some  much  longer.  For  exam- 
ple, one  that  was  applied  aboat  seven  </clock 
sucked  till  ten,  and  died  as  soon  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  breast;  another  that  immediatelj 
succeeded  continued  till  three  o'clock,  bot 
dropped  dead  from  the  wound  :  each  swelled 
exceedingly,  and  grew  of  a  pale  colour.  They 
do  not  seem  to  suck  greedily,  and  often  ton 
their  heads  away;  but  during  the  timeof  thdr 
sucking,  they  were  heard  to  snuick  their  lipi 
like  a  young  child."  ^ 

From  this  circumstantial  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  extraordinary  application,  one 
could  hardly  suppose  that  any  doubt  coold  re- 
main of  the  ingenious  observer's  accmacj; 
and  yet,  from  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  authority  still  more  respectable, 
there  is  much  reason,  as  yet,  to  suspend  cor 
assent  A  lady,  who  was  under  the  care  of 
the  present  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, was  induced  by  her  friends  to  tiy 
the  experiment ;  and  as  he  saw  the  case  wai 
desperate,  and  that  it  would  quiet  her  mind  as 
well  as  theirs,  he  permitted  the  trial.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  their  application, 
she  could  never  thoroughly  perceive  that  they 
sucked  her ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  their 
swelling  and  dying,  as  in  the  former  instan- 
ces. Once  indeed,  she  said,  she  thooght  that 
one  of  them  seemed  to  suck;  but  the  physician, 
and  those  who  attended,  could  not  perceve 
any  appearance  of  it  Thus,  after  all,  it  is  t 
doubt  whether  these  animals  die  by  the  inter- 
nal or  the  external  application  of  the  cancer- 
ous poison. 

Of  this  animal  there  are  several  varieties; 
such  as  the  water  and  the  land  toad,  which 
probably  differ  only  in  the  ground-coloor  of 
their  skin.  In  the  first,  it  is  more  inclining 
to  ash-colour,  with  brown  spots ;  in  the  oAer, 
the  colour  is  brown,  approaching  to  blacL 

>  BriUih  Zoology,  vol.  lit.  p.  388. 
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The  water  toad  is  not  so  largo  as  the  other; 
but  both  equally  breed  in  that  element  The 
size  of  the  toaa,  with  nSf  is  generally  from 
two  to  foar  inches  long ;  but  in  the  fenny 
ooontries  of  Europe  I  have  seen  them  much 
k^er,  and  not  less  than  a  common  crab, 
when  brought  to  table.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
what  they  are  found  in  some  of  the  tropical 
climatesy  where  travellers  often,  for  the  first 
time,  mistake  a  toad  for  a  tortoise.  Their  usual 
lize  is  from  six  to  seven  inches:  but  there 
are  some  still  larger,  and  as  broad  as  a  plate. 
Of  these  some  are  beautifully  streaked  and 
coloared ;  some  studded  over,  as  with  pearls  ; 
others  bristled  with  horns  or  spines;  some 
have  the  head  distinct  from  the  body,  while 
others  have  it  so  sank  in  that  the  animal  ap- 
pears  without  a  head.'  All  these  are  found 
in  the  tropical  climates  in  great  abundance ; 
ind  particularly  after  a  shower  of  rain.  It  is 
then  that  the  streets  seem  entirely  paved  with 
them;  they  then  crawl  from  their  retreats, 
and  go  into  all  places  to  enjo^  their  favourite 
moisture.  With  ns  the  opinion  of  its  raining 
toads  and  frogs  has  long  been  justly  exploded; 
bat  it  still  is  entertained  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries;  and  that  not  only  by  the  savage  natives, 
bat  the  more  refined  settlers,  who  are  apt 
enoagh  to  add  the  prejudices  of  other  nations 
to  their  own. 

It  would  be  a  tedious,  as  well  as  useless 
task,  to  enter  into  all  the  minute  discrimina- 
tions of  these  animals,  as  found  in  different 
coootries  or  places ;  but  the  p^t  or  Surinam 
(oodf  is  too  strange  a  creature  not  to  require 


an  eiact  description.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  all  nature,  a  more  extraordinary  phenome- 
non tiian  that  of  an  animal  breeding  and 
hatching  its  young  in  its  back  ;  from  whence, 
M  from  a  kind  of  hot-bed,  they  crawl  one 
after  the  other  when  come  to  maturity. 

The  pipa  is,  in  form,  more  hide6us  than 
even  the  common  toad;  nature  seeming  to 
have  marked  all  those  strange  mannered  ani- 
wtlawith  peculiar  deformity.     The  body  is 


Among  this  nuinerouf  hmi\y  there  is  one  which, 
Kir  horrid  uid  delM-nied  appeannce,  protiably,  exceeds 
JJfitber  created  beings.  This  is  the  horned  toad,  of 
Swlh  America.  The  colour  is  cinereous,  with  brown 
JjMpsfc  The  eye-lids  project  In  a  singular  manner,  and 
ll|^  H  the  appearuioe  as  if  the  eyes  were  placed  at  the 
Jottom  of  A  peir  of  sharp  pointed  horns:  the  head  is  veiy 
nnse,  and  the  mouth  is  so  enormous,  as  to  exceed  half 
tae  length  of  ite  body.  To  add  to  its  lothesome  appear- 
■nee,  it  is  lllcewiae  clothed  aU  orer,  except  the  head  and 
K  with  short  shvpspimt. 


flat  and  broad ;  the  head  small ;  the  jaws, like 
those  of  a  mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently 
formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground  :  the  skin  of 
the  neck  forms  a  sort  of  wrinkled  collar :  the 
colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chestnut,  and 
the  eyes  are  small :  the  back,  which  is  very 
broad,  is  of  a  lightish  gray,  and  seems  covered 
over  with  a  number  of  small  eyes,  which  are 
round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances. 
These  eyes  cu-e  very  different  from  what  they 
seem ;  they  are  the  animal  s  eggs»  covered 
with  their  shells,  and  placed  there  for  hatch- 
ing.  These  eggs  are  buried  deep  in  the  skin, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  incubation  but  just 
appear ;  and  are  very  visible  when  the  young 
animal  is  about  to  burst  from  its  confinement 
They  are  of  a  reddish  shining  yellow  colour ; 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  full  of  small 
warts  resembling  pearls.' 

This  is  their  situation,  previous  to  their 
coming  forth  ;  but  nothing  so  much  demands 
our  admiration  as  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion.  The  eggs,  when  formed  in  the  ovary, 
are  sent  by  some  internal  canals,  which  ana- 
tomists have  not  hitherto  described,  to  lie  and 
come  to  maturity,  under  the  bony  substance 
of  the  back ;  in  this  state  they  are  impregna- 
ted by  the  male,  whose  seed  finds  its  way  by 
pores  very  singularly  contrived,  and  pierces 
not  only  the  skin  but  the  periosteum.  The 
skin,  however,  is  still  apparently  entire,  and 
forms  a  very  thick  covering  over  the  whole 
brood;  but  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  at 
different  intervals,  one  after  another,  the  eeg* 
seems  to  start  forward  smd  bourgeon  from  &e 
back, becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  last  breaks, 
when  the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head:  it 
still,  however,  keeps  its  situation,  until  it  has 
acquired  a  proper  degree  of  strength,  and  then 
it  leaves  the  shell,  but  still  continues  to  keep 
upon  the  back  of  the  parent  In  this  manner 
the  pipa  is  seen  travelling  with  her  wondrous 
family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  maturity.  Some  of  the  strange  progeny, 
not  yet  come  to  sufBcient  perfection,  appear 
quite  torpid,  and  as  yet  without  life  in  the 
egg :  others  seem  just  beginning  to  rise  through 
the  skin ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the  shell ; 
and  there,  having  entirely  forsaken  their  pri. 
son  ;  some  are  sporting  at  large  upon  the  par. 
ents  back;  and  others  descending  to  the 
ground,  to  try  their  own  fortune  below. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  this  strange 


>  It  is  now  demoostnted  that  the  female  lays  its  eggs 
after  the  manner  of  toads,  but  that  tiie  male,  fastened  on 
her  bade,  fecundates  them,  and  then  places  them  on  thn 
back  of  the  mother ;  she  then  repairs  to  the  water,  wher^ 
her  skin  swells,  and  forms  rounded  alveoli,  in  which 
these  eggs  are  lodged,  to  be  siibeequenUy  disclosed.  The 
pipa  lives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America,  and 
sometimes  in  the  obscure  parts  of  houses  at  Cayenne 
and  Surinam.  The  negroes  are  said  sometimes  to  use 
the  pipa  as  food. 
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production  by  Seba,  in  which  he  differs  from 
Ruyschy  who  afiirms,  that  the  young  ones  are 
bred  in  the  back  of  the  male  only,  where  the 
female  lays  her  eggs.  I  have  followed  Seba, 
however,  not  because  he  is  better  authority, 
but  because  he  is  more  positive  of  the  truth  of 
his  account)  and  asserts,  assuredly,  that  the 
eggs  are  found  on  the  back  of  the  female  only. 
Many  circumstances,  however,  are  wanting 
towards  completing  his  information ;  such  as 
a  description  of  the  passage  by  which  the  tgg 
finds  its  way  into  the  back ;  the  manner  of 
its  fecundation  ;  the  time  of  gestation  ;  as  also 
a  history  of  the  manners  of  this  strange  animal 
itself;  but,  by  a  prolixity  that  much  prevails 
among  naturalists  at  present,  he  leaves  the 
most  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to  give  us  a 
detailed  description  of  the  legs  and  claws  of  the 


pipa,  about  which  we  have  very  Utile  eos- 
cern. 

The  male  pipa  is  every  way  larger  thin  the 
female,  and  has  the  skin  lees  tightly  dnwB 
round  the  body.  The  whole  body  is  oorend 
with  pustules  resembling  pearls;  and  thebd. 
ly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  aeems  as  if  it 
were  sewed  up  from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  i 
seam  t>eing  seen  to  run  in  that  directiob 
This  animal,  like  the  rest  of  the  frog  kind,  ii 
most  probably  harmless;  though  we  are  toU 
of  the  terrible  effects  Tesulting  from  itspovde 
when  calcined.  This,  however,  must  certainly 
be  false ;  no  creature  whatever,  when  calcined, 
can  be  poisonous;  for  the  fire  boms  away 
whatever  might  have  been  dangerous  in  theb 
composition  :  all  animal  substances,  when  cal- 
cined, k>eing  entirely  the  same. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  IJZARD6  IN  OBNXIIAI*. 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  a  naturalist,  who  has  treated 
of  lizards,  but  has  a  particular  manner  of 
ranking  them  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature. 
Raj»  rather  struck  with  the  number  of  their 
legs  than  their  habits  and  conformation,  has 
exalted  them  among  quadrupeds  ;  while  Lin. 
naeas,  attentive  only  to  their  long  slender 
lonns,  has  degraded  them  among  serpents. 
Brisaon  gives  them  a  distinct  class  by  them- 
selves, under  the  name  of  reptUet,  Klein 
gives  them  a  class  inferior  to  beasts,  under  the 
name  of  naiked  quadrupeds.  Some,  in  short, 
horn  their  scaly  covering,  and  fondness  for  the 
witer,  have  given  them  to  the  fishes ;  while 
there  have  not  been  wanting  naturalists  who 
bare  classed  them  with  insects,  as  the  smaller 
kinds  of  this  class  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  indeed  no  easy  matter  to  tell  to  what 
class  in  nature  lizards  are  chiefly  allied. 
They  are  unjustly  raised  to  the  rank  of  beasts, 
as  they  bring  forUi  eggs,  dispense  with  breath- 
ing, and  are  not  covered  with  hair.  They 
cannot  be  placed  among  fishes,  as  the  major- 
ity  of  them  live  upon  land  :  they  are  excluded 
from  the  serpent  tribe  by  their  feet,  upon 
which  they  run  with  some  celerity :  and  from 
the  insects,  by  their  size  ;  for  though  the  Newt 
nay  be  looked  upon  in  this  contemptible  light, 
a  Crocodile  would  be  a  terrible  insect  indeed. 
Thus  lizards  are,  in  some  measure,  excluded 
from  every  rank,  while  they  exhibit  somewhat 
of  the  properties  of  all ;  the  legs  and  celerity 
of  the  quadruped ;  a  facility  of  creeping 
through  narrow  and  intricate  ways,  like  the 
•erpent;  and  a  power  of  living  in  the  water, 
hke  fishes ;  however,  though  endued  with  these 
various  powers,  they  have  no  real  advantages 
over  any  other  class  of  animated  nature  ;  for 


what  they  gain  in  aptitude  for  one  element , 
they  lose  in  their  fitness  for  another.  Thus, 
between  both,  they  are  an  awkward  ungainly 
tribe  ;  neither  so  alert  upon  land,  nor  so  nim> 
ble  in  the  water,  as  the  respective  inhabitants 
of  either  abode:  and,  indeed,  this  holds 
throughout  all  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
seeming  advantages  of  inferior  animals  are 
multiplied,  their  real  ones  are  abridged;  and  all 
their  instincts  are  weakened  and  lost  by  the 
variety  of  channels  into  which  they  are  divided 

As  lizards  thus  differ  from  every  other  class 
of  animals,  they  also  difier  widely  from  each 
other.  With  respect  to  size,  no  class  of  be^ 
ings  has  its  ranks  so  opposite.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  more  removed  than  the  small 
cameleon,  an  inch  long,  and  the  alligator  of 
the  river  Amazon,  above  twenty-seven  feet  ? 
To  an  inattentive  observer,  they  would  appear 
entirely  of  different  kinds ;  and  Seba  wonders 
how  they  ever  came  to  be  classed  together. 

The  colour  of  these  animals  also  is  yf%rj  va- 
rious, as  they  are  found  of  a  hundred  dififerent 
hues — green,  blue,  red,  chestnut,  yellow, 
spotted,  streaked,  and  marbled.  Were  colour 
alone  capable  of  constituting  beauty,  the  liz- 
ard would  often  please ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing so  repressing  in  the  animal's  figure,  that 
the  brilliancy  of  its  scales,  or  the  variety  of  its 
spots,  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of  more  exqui- 
site venom  or  greater  malignity.  The  figure 
of  these  animals  is  not  less  various  ;  sometimes 
swollen  in  the  bellv ;  sometimes  pursed  up 
at  the  throat ;  sometimes  with  a  rough  set  of 
spines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ; 
sometimes  with  teeth,  at  others  with  none  ; 
sometimes  venomous,  at  others  harmless,  and 
even  philanthropic :  sometimes  smooth  and 
even ;  sometimes  with  a  long  slender  tail ;  and 
often  with  a  shorter  blunt  one.^ 


»  The  whole  of  this  tribe  it  perfecUjr  destitute  of  pol- 
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But  their  greatest  dutinction  arises  from 
(he  manner  of  bringing  forth  their  young. 
First,  some  of  them  are  viviparous.  Secondly, 
some  are  oviparous ;  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  three  distinct  ways.  Thirdly,  some 
bring  forth  small  spawn,  like  fishes.  The 
crocodilet  the  iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds, 
bring  forth  eggs^  which  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  the  animals  that  issue  from 
them  are  complete  upon  leaving  the  shell ; 
and  their  first  efibrts  are  to  run  to  seek  food 
in  their  proper  element  The  viviparous 
kinds,  in  which  are  all  the  salamanders,  come 
forth  alive  from  the  body  of  the  female,  per- 
fect and  active,  and  suffer  no  succeeding 
change.  But  those  which  are  bred  in  the 
water,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  from 
spawn,  suffer  a  very  considerable  change  in 
their  form.  They  are  produced  with  an  ex- 
ternal skin  or  covering  that  sometimes  incloses 
their  feet,  and  gives  them  a  serpentine  appear, 
ance.  To  this  false  skin  fins  are  added,  above 
and  below  the  tail,  that  serve  the  animal  for 
swimming ;  but  when  the  false  skin  drops  off, 
these  drop  off  also  ;  and  then  the  lizard,  with 
its  four  feet,  is  completely  formed,  and  forsakes 
the  water. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that,  of  this  tribe, 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds,  differently  pro- 
duced, and,  most  probably,  very  different  in 
their  formation.  But  the  history  of  these  ani. 
mals  is  verv  obscure  ;  and  we  are,  as  yet, 
incapable  of  laying  the  line  that  separates 
them.  All  we  know,  as  was  said  before,  is, 
that  the  great  animals  of  this  kind  are  mostly 

Sroduced  perfect  from  the  tgg\  the  salaman- 
ers  are  gauraVy  viviparous ;  and  $ome  of  the 
water  lizards  imperfectly  produced.  In  all 
these  most  unfinished  productions  of  Nature, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  the  varieties  in  their 
structure  increase  in  proportion  to  their  imper. 
fections.  A  poet  would  say,  that  Nature 
grew  tired  of  the  nauseous  formation,  and  left 
accident  to  finish  the  rest  of  her  handy. work. 
However,  the  three  kinds  have  many  points 
of  similitude ;  and,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
figure,  colour,  and  production,  this  tribe  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  strongly  marked. 
They  have  aU  four  short  legs  ;  the  two  fore- 
feet,  somewhat  resembling  a  man's  hand  and 
arm.  They  have  tails  almost  as  thick  as  the 
body  at  the  beginning,  and  that  generally  run 
tapering  to  a  point  They  are  aU  amphibious 
also  ;  equally  capable  of  livine  upon  land  and 
water;  and  formed,  internally,  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  tortoise,  and  other  animals, 
that  can  continue  a  long  time  without  respira* 
tion :  in  other  words,  their  lungs  are  not  so 

•oil,  and  except  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  quite  inof- 
fendTe  to  mankind.  Those  that  are  bred  in  waters  un- 
dergo  a  metamorphosis,  and  pass  through  a  tadpole 
form. 


necessary  to  continue  life  and  circoktion,  but 
that  their  play  may  be  stopped  for  some  ooi> 
siderable  time,  while  the  blood  performs  its 
circuit  round  the  body  by  a  shorter  commoni. 
cation. 

These  are  differences  that  sufiSciently  lepi- 
rate  lizards  from  all  other  animals ;  bat  it 
will  be  verv  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  that  dii. 
tinguish  the  three  kinds  from  each  odier. 
The  crocodile  tribe,  and  its  affinities,  are  ia(^ 
ficiently  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
their  size  and  fierceness  ;  the  galetmtmder  tribe 
is  distinguished  by  their  deformity,  their  frog. 
like  heads,  the  shortness  of  their  snouts,  tbeir 
swollen  bellies,  and  their  viviparous  prodoc- 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  which  we 
may  denominate  the  cameleon  or  lizard  kiod, 
some  of  which  bring  forth  from  the  egg,  sdce 
of  which  are  imperfectly  formed  from  spawn, 
we  must  group  them  under  one  head,  tini 
leave  time  to  unravel  the  rest  of  their  historj. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  CBOCODILS,  AND  ITS  AFFIKITIIS.' 

The  Crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  i 
happy  distance  from  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  formidable  only  in  those  regioiu 
where  men  are  scarce,  and  arts  are  but  little 
known.     In  all  the  cultivated  and  popalooi 


^  Crocodile*  and  AUisaion^^The  tnu  ennSk  is 
found  in  the  riTer  Nile,  but  by  no  means  in  such  pleiii^ 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  species  wliicfa  is 
domesticated  by  the  priesU,  and  magnificently  praridsd 
ibr  in  a  temple  in  Memphis,  was  of  a  green  colour.  It 
was  an  object  of  profound  worship,  called  a  God,  and  em- 
balmed when  it  died.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alHsatm 
is  exclusively  found  in  America  ;  and  instead  of  baring 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  teeth  round  both  >ws,  ss  in 
the  crocodile,  the  fourth  tooth  of  the  under  jaw  riiabioto 
a  corresponding  socket  in  the  upper  one.  This  la»  ii 
so  uniTersal,  that  any  person  by  remembering  this  &c(, 
may  with  certainty  designate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  term  alliyator  is  applied  to  the  various  spedei  of 
crocodiles  that  are  found  in  America,  while  the  unw 
Gavial  has  been  given  to  such  as  inhabit  the  Eistloditf 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  cri^ 
word  is  more  especially  used  when  speaking  of  that 
species  which  abounds  in  the  Nile.  In  the  centnl  pvK 
of  Africa,  the  crocodiles  attain  a  very  large  siae,  io  vmj 
instances  being  found  as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  length. 

The  crocodile  swallows  iU  prey  whole,  and  hedt  io* 
difierently  on  fish  or  small  quadrupeds;  and  the  upper 
teeth,  instead  of  resting  with  their  poinU  upon  thender 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  enter  between  them,  aod  tbof 
prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  It  but  rarely  attacks msu- 
kind.  Oil  either  side  of  the  under  part  of  the  Unm 
jaw,  a  small  opeidng  is  found,  from  which  the  crestart 
can  force,  at  wiU,  a  liquid  ponessing  the  smell  of  ntsk. 
This  property  has  been  lately  noticed  by  Mr  Tboa^ 
Bell,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Traiuaeti^ni  rf^ 
Royal  So&ety  of  London,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  fsp- 
tile  employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  fish  inte  the 
places  it  haunts. 
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parts  of  the  world»  the  great  animals  are  en- 
tirely  banished,  or  rarely  seen.  The  appear- 
ance of  snch  raises  at  once  a  whole  country  up 
in  arms  to  oppose  their  force  ;  and  their  liyes 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Bauble  Crested  Cro- 
eodile.     It  is  the  moet  commoo  species  in  all  the  ri?ers 


-^.^, 


that  lead  to  the  Indian  ocean.  Il  Is  found  In  Java  and 
eren  in  China. 

The  most  remarkable  distinguishing  character  of  alii, 
gators  (as  already  said)  is  the  shape  of  the  head.  The 
gavials  have  it  the  most  produced,  the  crocodiles  the 
next,  and  the  alligators  have  it  shortest.  In  them  the 
k-ngth  of  the  jaws  from  the  articulation  Is  onl/  one-half 
more  than  the  greatest  breadth.  The  teeth  have  a  ragged 
appearance,  as  some  of  them  are  long  and  others  short. 
There  are  never  fewer  than  nineteen  in  each  side  of 
either  jaw,  and  sometimes  two  more  in  each  side  of  the 
under  one.  These  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal; ftnd  receiving  cavities  are  formed  for  them  in  the 
upper  jaw,  especially  from  those  fourth  from  the  front, 
which  are  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  The  body  is 
low  and  squat;  the  hind  legs  are  nearly  round  in  their 
section,  and  have  no  membrane  on  their  sides  ;  the  webs 
of  tha  toes  also  extend  only  half  the  length ;  and  the 
holes  behind  the  orbits,  which  are  understood  to  secrete 
a  musky  fluid  in  the  crocodiles,  are  small  and  obscure, 
or  wanting.  From  the  structure  of  the  feet,  and  the 
want  of  fringed  or  pectinated  membranes  on  the  hind 
legs,  which  are  both  a  lessening  of  the  pelagic  structure, 
alligators  keep  more  to  the  fresh  waters,  thie  rivers,  and 
lagunes,  than  the  crocodiles ;  so  that  those  in  the  bays 
of  the  West  India  islands,  though  popularly  known  as 
alligators  or  caymans,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
crocodiles,  even  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term. 

There  are  four  species  or  more,  of  alligators,  all  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  American  continent,  but  vary- 
ing in  their  appearance,  so  as  in  some  of  tb*  species  to 
resemble  the  crocodiles,  and  in  others  th(}  gaviiJs.  The 
species  which,  in  the  written  accounts  at  least.  Is  the 
most  ferocious  and  formidable  to  man,  is  that  which  in. 
habits  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  riven  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  swamps  and  lagunes 
which  these  rivers  form  when  they  are  swollen  by  floods. 
It  i»  the  pUe-headedaiiufoior^jtUij^atar  Indue)  of  Cuvier, 


ao  called  because  Its  head,  in  shape  at  least,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  pike.     This  species 
his  been  seen  as  long  as  ftfteen  kei,  with  the  head  two 
Voi,n 


generally  pay  the.  forfeit  of  their  temerity. 
The  crocodile,  therefore,  that  was  once  so 
terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  i» 
now  neither  so  large,  nor  its  numbers  so  great 

feet  long,  and  the  gape  nearly  the  same.  The  jaws  are 
more  elongated  than  in  some  other  species,  the  breadth 
at  the  articulation  not  being  in  those  of  the  size  men. 
tioned  much  more  than  one  foot.  The  snout  is  flattened 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  slightly  turned  up  at  the  ex- 
tremity, which  is  bluntly  pointed ;  but  the  sides  of  the 
jaws  are,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  length  of  the  gape, 
nearly  parallel.  The  teeth  are  large  and  irregular,  with 
the  fourth  from  the  front  in  each  side  of  the  under  jaw 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  so  that  they  can  pene- 
trate tluxNigh  a  substance  of  considerable  thickness,  and, 
with  their  points  received  into  the  sockets  in  the  upper 
jaw,  hold  on  against  a  very  considerable  strain.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  animal  is  said  to  master  the 
lai'ger  mammalia,  when  they  come  to  the  shores  tn 
quench  their  thirst.  The  alligator,  having  observed  its 
prey,  swims  slowly  towards  it,  with  the  snout  barely 
above  the  water.  When  within  reach,  it  seizes  the 
upper  lip  and  nose;  and  at  the  same  time  incurvating  its 
body  with  more  tlian  ordinary  exertion,  hits  a  violent 
blow  on  the  shoulder  with  its  thick  and  scaly  Uil.  The 
bite  and  the  blow  together  bring  the  animal  to  its  knees, 
tumble  it  headlong  and  helpless;  and  as  the  alligator 
does  not  quit  its  hold  while  the  animal  continues  to 
struggle,  and  also  contrives  to  keep  the  head  under  water, 
the  prey  soon  expires  of  pain  and  suflbcation.  The 
smaller  mammalia  are  generally  foundered  by  the  blow 
of  the  tail,  and  then  seized  by  the  head  and  drawn  under 
water  till  they  are  suflbcated.  But  in  what  state  soever 
prey  of  tliis  description  is  eaten,  whether  recent  or  after 
it  has  been  partially  decomposed  by  time,  it  is  always 
eaten  on  land.  They  do  not  feed  under  water,  any 
more  than  they  breathe  in  that  situation. 

The  raried  Ifanitar,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
presentation,  resembles  the  crocodile  as  to  form,  but  is 


diflbrent  In  its  habits.  It  swims  with  difficulty,  runs 
with  considerable  swiftness,  and  climbs  trees  with  dex- 
terity. It  conceals  itself  in  burrows,  and  bites  desper. 
ately.  Its  flesh  and  eggs  are  eaten.  Its  length  is  from 
four  to  five  feet.  It  inhabits  the  savannahs  and  marshy 
soils  of  South  America,  particularly  Guiana. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  the  alligator 
more  generally  abounds,  than  in  India.  It  is  found  in* 
most  of  the  rivers,  in  the  large  tanks,  and  frequently, 
during  the  monsoons,  in  small  pools  of  water  scarcely  larger 
than  the  common  pond  of  an  English  farm -yard.  In 
the  larger  tanks  these  creatures  are  commonly  fed  by 
the  Hindoos,  who  venerate,  though  they  do  not,  like  tlie 
ancient  Egyptians,  worship  them.  They  become  so 
tame  when  daily  supplied  with  food  by  the  superstitious 
Brahmins  of  the  temples  near  which  they  take  up  their 
undisturbed  abode,  that  any  person  may  fearlessly  bathd 
in  the  tanks,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  molestm 
tion,  these  usually  voracious  reptiles  being  so  pampered 
as  to  have  no  further  relish  for  human  flesh. 

In  the  Ganges,  these  creatures  may  be  almost  daily 
seen  watching  the  numerous  carcasses  which  constantly 
float  down  th^  river,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they 
shall  have  attained  a  state  of  luxurious  maturity.  Some- 
times a  solitary  vulture  appears  sailing  down  the  current, 
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ks  formerly.  The  arts  of  mankind  have, 
through  a  course  of  ages,  powerfully  operated 
to  its  destruction  ;  and,  though  it  is  some, 
times  seen,  it  appears  comparatively  timorous 
and  feeble. 

perched  upon  a  human  body,  which  the  mistaken  at. 
tachment  of  supentltious  friends  bad  committed  to  the 
stream  to  send  on  its  roads  to  paradise,  tearing  the 
scarcely  cold  flesh  from  the  bones,  until  chased  from  its 
horrid  repast  by  the  more  dominant  and  not  less  Tortious 
alligator. 

It  is  a  Tery  common  thing  for  the  native  princes  of 
India,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rlrers  where 
alligators  abound,  to  have  them  caught  lor  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  their  court  and  guests,  by  making  them 
fight,  or  causing  them  to  be  attacked  by  other  animals. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  has  given  the  following  animated 
account  of  a  fight  of  this  kind,  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Admiral,  Sir  R.  Hood,  and  performed  by  a  corps 
of  Malays  In  the  British  service. 

Very  early  (he  says)  in  the  morning,  the  party  Were 
summoned  from  their  beds,  to  set  forth  on  the  expedition. 
f  n  other  countries,  the  hour  of  getting  up  may  be  left  to 
choice ;  in  India,  when  any  thing  active  is  to  be  done, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  after  the  sun  hat  gained 
even  a  few  degrees  of  altitude,  the  heat  and  discomfort, 
as  well  as  the  danger  of  exposure,  become  so  great,  that 
all  pleasure  is  at  in  end.  The  dty,  therefore,  had 
scarcely  begun  to  dawn,  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  marsh  for  many  leagues, 
and  was  spotted  with  small  stagnant  lakes  connected  by 
sluggish  streams,  scarcely  moving  over  beds  of  mud, 
between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of  draggled 
weeds.  The  chill  atmosphere  of  the  morning  felt  so 
thick  and  clammy,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of 
agues,  juggle-fevers,  and  all  the  hopeful  £Mnily  of 
malaria.  The  hardy  native  soldiers  who  had  occupied 
tlie  ground  during.the  night,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
Admiral,  and  a  very  queer  guard  of  honour  they  formed. 
The  whole  regiment  had  stripped  ofl*  their  uniform,  and 
every  other  stitch  of  clotMfi  saw  a  pair  of  short  trou- 
sers,  and  a  kind  «f  MttdaL  In  place  of  a  firelock,  each 
man  bore  in  lUi  band  a  slender  pole,  about  six  feet  in 
length,  to  ihe  extremity  of  which  was  attached  the 
liayoiiet  of  his  musket.  His  only  other  weapon,  was 
the  formidable  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger,  or  small 
two-edged  sword. 

Soon  after  the  ooramander.in-cfaief  raroe  to  the 
ground,  the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main  parties, 
and  a  body  of  reserves.  The  principal  columns,  facing, 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  proceeded  to  occupy 
diflerent  points  in  oae  of  the  sluggish  canals^  connecting 
the  pools  soattered  over  the  plain.  These  detachments 
being  stationed  abotti  a  mile  from  one  another,  enclosed 
an  interval  where,  from  some  peculiar  clrcumstanoes 
known  only  to  the  Malays,  who  are  passionately  fond  of 
the  sporty  the  alligators  were  sure  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers.  The  troops  funned  themselves  across  the 
canals,  in  three  parallel  lines,  ten  to  twelve  ieet  apart ; 
but  the  men  in  each  line  stood  side  by  side,  merely  leav. 
ing  room  enough  to  wield  their  pikes.  The  canal  may 
have  been  about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  If  stream  it  can  be  called,  which  scarcely 
moved  at  all.  The  colour  of  the  water,  when  undis- 
turbed, was  a  shade  between  ink  and  cofiee;  but  no 
looner  had  the  triple  line  of  Malays  set  themselves  in 
motion,  than  the  consistence  and  colour  became  like 
those  of  peas-soup. 

On  every  thing  being  reported  ready,  the  soldien 
planted  their  pikes  before  them  in  the  mud,  each  man 
erovlng  his  neighbour's  weapon,  and  at  the  word 
'•  march  "  away  they  all  started  in  full  cry,  sending  forth 


To  look,  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural 
terrors,  grown  to  an  enormous  aiae,  propagated 
in  surprising  numbers,  and  committing  an- 
ceasing  devastations,  we  roust  i^o  to  the  onio. 
habited   regions   of  Africa  and  America,  to 

a  shout,  or  war-whoop,  suAcient  to  curdle  the  blood  of 
those  on  land,  whatever  eflect  it  may  have  had  oo  tkt 
Inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As  the  two  divisions  of  tlie  in- 
vading army  gradually  approached  each  other  io  prettj 
close  column,  screaming,  and  yelling,  and  striking  their 
pikes  deep  in  the  slime  before  then,  Um  startled  sointis 
naturally  retired  towards  the  ■aecciipied  centre.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  alligators,  or  crocodiles,  had  shm 
enough  to  turn  their  long  tails  upon  their  aasailtntc,  ud 
to  scuttle  ofl;  as  &st  as  they  could,  towards  the  middle 
part  of  the  canaU  But  every  now  and  then,  one  of  the 
terrified  moosten  floundered  backwards,  and,  bjr  retrest- 
ing  in  the  wrong  direction,  broke  tlnxngb  the  fint, 
second,  and  even  third  line  of  pikes.  This  was  the  per- 
fection of  sport  to  the  delighted  Malays.  A  double  drde 
of  soldiers  was  speedily  formed  round  the  wretclied 
aquatic  who  had  presumed  to  pass  the  barrier.  6f 
means  of  well-directed  thrusts  with  numberless  bayonets, 
and  the  pressure  of  some  dozens  of  feet,  the  poor  bmtc 
was  often  fairly  driven  beneath  his  native  mud.  When 
once  there,  his  enemies  half-cboked  and  half>spiUed 
him,  till  at  last  tkey  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  days 
in  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  manner  ss  ingkri- 
ous  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  intermediate  space  was  now  pretty  well  cfoirded 
with  alligators,  swimming  about  In  the  utmost  terror,  it 
times  diving  below,  and  anon  showing  their  noses  ibore 
the  surface  of  the  dirty  stream  ;  or  occasionallj  maluog 
a  furious  bolt,  iu  sheer  despair,  right  at  the  phslsnx  o( 
Malays.  On  these  occasions,  half-a-do»n  of  the  nkHen 
were  often  upset,  and  their  pikes  either  broken  or  twisted 
out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  tkeir 
companions,  wbo  speedily  closed  up  the  broken  ranks. 
There  were  none  killed,  but  many  wounded  ;  yetnomao 
flinched  in  the  lea^^t. 

The  perfection  of  the  sport  appeared  to  consist  in  de- 
taching a  single  alligator  from  the  rest,  surrounding  wd 
attacking  him  separately,  and  spearing  him  till  be  was 
almost  dead.  The  Malays,  then,  by  main  strengtb, 
forked  him  aloft,  over  their  heads,  on  the  end  of  s  docen 
pikes,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  pitched  the  conquered 
monster  £u:  on  the  shore.  As  the  alligators  are  amphibi- 
ous, they  kept  to  the  water  no  longer  than  they  found 
they  had  an  advantage  in  that  element  ;  but  on  the  two 
columns  of  their  enemy  dosing  up,  the  monstera  lost  all 
discipline,  floundered  up  the  weedy  banks,  scuttling 
away  to  the  right  and  left,  helter-skelter.  "Saore  qoi 
pent  I*'  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for  their  total 
rouL  That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt,  have  tared 
many  of  them,  had  not  the  Malays  judidously  placed 
beforehand  their  reserve  on  each  side  of  the  river,  to 
receive  the  distracted  fugitives,  who,  bathed  in  mud, 
and  half  dead  with  terror,  but  still  in  a  prodigious  furj 
dashed  ofl*  at  right  angles  from  the  canal,  in  hopes  <tf 
gaining  the  shelter  of  a  swampy  pod,  overgrown  witk 
reeds  and  bulrushes,  but  which  most  of  the  poor  beasts 
were  never  doomed  to  reach.  The  cooduding  battle 
between  these  retreating  and  desperate  alligaton,  and  the 
Malays  of  the  reserve,  was  formidable  enough.  Indee<^ 
had  not  the  one  party  been  iresh,  the  other  exhau^. 
one  confident,  the  other  broken  in  spirit;  it  is  qdte pos- 
sible that  the  crocodiles  might  have  wonted  the  Maitjrt 
It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  which  of  the  twolod^o^ 
at  that  moment  the  more  savage ;  the  triumphant  natiTes, 
or  the  flying  troop  of  alligators  wallopping  awaxiroai  the 
water.  Many  on  both  sides  were  wounded,  and  all 
covered  with  slime  and  weeds.  There  could  not  han 
been  fewer  than  thirty  or  ^orij  alligators  killed.    Tk 
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tboae  immense  riven  that  roll  tbrov^h  exten- 
sive mad  desolate  kingdorofl*  where  arts  have 
iiever  peDetiated,  where  ibrce  only  makes  djs- 
tinctioo,  and  the  most  powerful  animals  exert 
tiieir  strength  with  confidence  and  security. 
Those  that  sail  up  the  river  Amazon,  or  the 
river  Niger,  well  know  how  numerous  and 
terrible  those  animals  are  in  such  parts  of  the 
world.  In  both  these  rivers,  they  are  found 
from  eighteen  to  twenty*seven  feet  k)ng  ;  and 
sometimes  lying  as  dose  to  each  other  as  rafts 
of  timber  upon  one  of  our  streams.  There 
they  indolently  bask  on  the  surface,  no  way 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  since, 
from  the  repeated  trials  of  their  strength,  they 
found  none  that  they  were  not  able  to  subdue. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds ; 
the  Crocodile,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Cayman  or  Alligator.  Travellers,  however, 
have  rather  made  the  distinctions  than  Nature ; 
for  in  the  general  outline,  and  in  the  nature 
of  these  two  animals,  they  are  entirely  the 
same.  It  would  be  speaking  more  properly 
to  call  these  animals  the  Crocodiles  of  the 
eastern  and  western  world ;  for,  in  books  of 
voyages,  they  are  so  entirely  confounded 
togedier,  that  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the 
Asiatic  animal  be  the  crocodile  of  Asia,  or 
the  alligator  of  the  western  world.  The  dis» 
tinctions  usually  made  between  the  crocodile 
and  alligator  are  these  :  the  body  of  the  cro- 
codile IS  more  slender  than  that  of  the  alliga. 
tor;  its  snout  runs  off  tapering  from  the  (ore- 
head,  like  that  of  a  ^rayhound ;  while  that  of 
the  other  is  indented,  like  the  nose  of  a  lap- 
dog.  The  crocodile  has  a  much  wider  swaL 
low,  and  is  of  an  ash.colour;  the  alligator  is 
black,  varied  with  white,  and  is  thought  not 
to  be  so  mischievous.  All  these  distinctions, 
however,  are  very  slight;  and  can  be  reckoned 
little  more  than  minute  variations. 

This  animal  grows  to  a  great  length,  being 
sometimes  found  thirty  feet  long,  from  the  tip 
of  the  mout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  most 
usual  length,  however,  is  eighteen.  One 
which  was  dissected  by  the  Jesuits  at  Siam, 
was  ef  the  latter  dimensions ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  of  it,  both  externally  and 
internally,  is  the  most  accurate  known  of  this 
noted  animal.  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  it  as 
I  find  it,  though  somewhat  tedious.  It  was 
eighteen  feet  and  a  half,  French  measure,  in 
lotgUi ;  of  which  the  tail  was  no  less  than 
five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck 
above  two  feet  and  a  half.     It  was  four  feet 

tempest  iBMMrad  ten  Aiet  in  length.  And  four  feot  girth, 
the  heed  being  esactljr  twe  feet  long.  Besidoa  these 
grett  fellowR,  a  mulUtude  of  little  ones,  niiie  iDohes  long, 
were  caaght  alive,  many  of  which,  being  carried  on 
board,  became  great  favourite  amongst  the  sailon,  whose 
9ieer  Casta  in  the  choice  of  pete  has  frequently  been 


nine  inches  in  circumference,  where  thickest 
The  fore  legs  bed  the  same  parts  and  confor* 
roation  as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and 
without  The  hands,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
had  ^ve  fingers ;  the  two  last  of  which  had  no 
nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure.  The 
hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw, 
were  two  feet  two  inches  long ;  the  paws, 
from  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longest 
daws,  were  above  nine  inches ;  they  were 
divided  into  four  toes,  of  which  three  were 
armed  with  lar^  claws,  the  longest  of  which 
was  an  inch  and  a  half ;  these  toes  were  united 
by  a  membrane,  like  those  of  a  duck,  but 
much  thicker.  The  head  was  long,  and  had 
a  little  rising  at  the  top ;  but  the  rest  was 
flat,  and  especially  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  jaws.  It  was  covered  by  a  skin,  which 
adhered  firmly  to  the  skull  and  to  the  jaws. 
The  skull  was  rough  and  unequal  in  several 
places ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
there  were  two  bony  crests,  about  two  inches 
high  :  the  skull  between  these  two  crests  was 
proof  against  a  musket-ball ;  for  it  only  ren- 
dered the  part  a  little  white  that  it  struck 
against  The  eye  was  very  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  was  so  placed 
within  its  orbit,  that  the  outward  part,  when 
the  lid  was  closed,  was  only  an  inch  long, 
and  the  litie  running  parallel  to  the  opening 
of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered  with  a  double 
lid,  one  within  and  one  without:  that  within, 
like  the  nictitating  membrane  in  birds,  was 
folded  in  the  great  corner  of  the  eye,  and  had 
a  motion  towards  the  tail,  but  being  transpa- 
rent«  it  covered  the  eye  without  hiodering  the 
sight  The  iris  was  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  was  of  a  yellow- 
ish gray  colour.  Above  the  eye  the  ear  was 
placed,  which  opened  from  above  downwards, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  kind  of  spring,  by  means  of 
a  solid,  thick,  cartilaginous  substance.  The 
nose  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
jaw,  near  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was 
perfectly  round  and  flat,  being  near  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  black, soft,  spongy  substance, 
noit  unlike  the  nose  of  a  dog.  The  jaws 
seemed  to  shut  one  within  another ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  false  than  that  the  animal  s 
under  jaw  is  without  motion ;  it  moves  like 
the  lower  jaw  in  all  other  animals,  while  the 
upper  isixed  to  the  skull,  and  absokitely  im- 
movable. The  animal  had  twenty-seven 
cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen  in 
the  lower,  with  several  void  spaces  between 
them  :  they  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
sharp  at  the  punt,  being  all  of  different  sices, 
except  ten  large  hooked  ones,  six  of  which 
were  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper. 
The  mouth  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
eight  and  a  half  in  breadth,  where  broadest. 
The  distance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  opened 
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as  wide  as  they  could  be,  was  fifteen  inches 
and  a  half;  this  is  a  very  wide  yawn,  and 
could  easily  enough  take  in  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark  brown 
on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  whitish  citron 
below,  with  large  spots  of  both  colours  on  the 
sides.  From  the  shoulders  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  the  animal  was  covered  with  large 
scales,  of  a  square  form,  disposed  like  parallel 
girdles,  and  fifty-two  in  number;  but  those 
near  the  tail  were  not  so  thick  as  the  rest 
The  creature  was  covered  not  only  with  these, 
but  all  over  with  a  coat  of  armour;  which, 
however,  was  not  proof  against  a  musket-ball, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  asserted : 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  attitude 
in  which  the  animal  was  placed,  might 
contribute  to  render  the  skin  more  penetra- 
ble ;  for,  probably,  if  the  ball  had  struck 
obliquely  against  the  shell  it  would  have 
flown  off.  Those  parts  of  the  girdles  un- 
derneath the  belly  were  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  were  made  up  of  scales  of  divers  shapes, 
but  not  so  hard  as  those  on  the  back. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal,  the  gullet  was  large  in  proportion  to 
the  mouth ;  and  a  ball  of  wood,  as  large  as 
one's  head,  readily  ran  down,  and  was  drawn 
up  again.  The  guts  were  but  short,  in  com- 
parison, being  not  so  long  as  the  animal's 
body.  The  tongue,  which  some  have  errone- 
ously  asserted  this  animal  was  without,  con- 
sisted of  a  thick,  spongy,  soft  flesh,  and  was 
strongly  connected  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
heart  was  of  the  size  of  a  calfs,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  blood  passing  as  well  from  the 
veins  to  the  aorta  as  into  the  lungs.  There 
was  no  bladder;  but  the  kidneys  sent  the 
urine  to  be  discharged  by  the  anus.  There 
were  sixty-two  joints  in  the  back-bone,  which, 
though  very  closely  united,  had  sufllcient  play 
to  enable  the  animal  to  bend  like  a  bow  to  the 
right  and  the  left;  so  that  what  we  hear  of  es. 
caping  the  creature  by  turning  out  of  the  right 
line,  and  of  the  animal  not  being  able  to  wheel 
readily  after  its  prey,  seems  to  be  fabulous. 
It  is  most  likely  the  crocodile  can  turn  with 
ease,  for  the  joints  of  its  back  are  not  stiffer 
than  those  of  other  animals,  which  we  know, 
by  experience,  can  wheel  about  very  nimbly 
tor  their  size. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  thb 
formidable  animal,  that  unpeoples  countries, 
and  makes  the  most  navigable  rivers  desert 
and  dangerous.  They  are  seen,  in  some 
places,  lying  for  whole  hours,  and  even  days, 
stretched  in  the  sun,  and  motionless  ;  so  that 
one  not  used  to  them  might  mistake  them  for 
trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry 
bark  ;  but  the  mistake  would  soon  be  fatal,  if 
not  prevented  ;  for  the  torpid  animal,  at  the 
near  approach  of  any  living  thing,  darts  upon 


it  with  instant  swiftness,- and  at  once  drags  it 
down  to  the  bottom.  In  the  times  of  iininda- 
tion,  they  sometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the 
natives,  where  the  dreadful  visitant  seizes  the 
first  animal  it  meets  with.  There  have  been 
several  examples  of  their  taking  a  man  out  of 
a  canoe  in  the  sight  of  his  companions,  with- 
out  their  being  able  to  lend  him  any  ayid- 
ance. 

The  strength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile 
is  very  great ;  and  its  arms,  both  ofiensiveiod  ' 
defensive,  irresistible.  We  have  seen,  fron 
the  shortness  of  its  legs,  the  amazing  strength 
of  the  torioise  :  but  what  is  the  strength  of  rodi 
an  animal  compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile, 
whose  legs  are  very  short,  and  whose  size  is 
so  superior  1  The  back-bone  is  jointed  in  the 
firmest  manner  ;  the  muscles  of  the  fore  and 
hinder  legs  are  vigorous  and  strong ;  and  iU 
whole  form  calculated  ibr  force.  Its  teeth  are 
sharp,  numerous,  and  formidable ;  its  claws  are 
long  and  tenacious ;  but  its  principal  instra- 
ment  of  destruction  is  the  tail :  with  a  single 
blow  of  this  it  has  often  overturned  a  canoe, 
and  seized  upon  the  poor  savage  its  conduc- 
tor. 

Though  not  so  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  ter- 
rible even  upon  land.  The  crocodile  seldom, 
except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with  a 
view  of  depositing  its  eggs,  leaves  the  water. 
Its  usual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the 
surface,  and  seize  whatever  animals  cone 
within  its  reach ;  but  when  this  method  fails, 
it  then  goes  closer  to  the  bank.  Disappointed 
of  its  fishy  prey,  it  there  waits,  covered  op 
among  the  sedges,  in  patient  expectation  of 
some  land  animal  that  comes  to  drink ;  the 
dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  himself.  No- 
thing is  to  be  seen  of  the  insidious  destroyer 
as  the  animal  approaches ;  nor  is  its  retieat 
discovered,  till  it  be  too  late  for  safety.  It 
seizes  the  victim  with  a  spring,  and  goes  at  a 
bound  much  farther  than  so  unwieldy  an 
animal  could  be  thought  capable  of  exerting ; 
then  havinfi^  secured  the  creature  with  both 
teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  Mrater,  in. 
stantly  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this 
manner  quickly  drowns  it 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the 
crocodile  has  thus  surprised  escapes  from  its 
grasp  wounded,  and  makes  off  from  the  rirer 
side.  In  such  a  case  the  tyrant  pursues  with 
all  its  force,  and  often  seizes  it  a  second  time; 
for,  though  seemingly  heavy,  the  crocodile 
runs  with  great  celerity.  In  this  manner  it 
is  sometimes  seen  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
bank,  in  pursuit  of  an  animal  wounded  be- 
yond  the  power  of  escaping,  and  then  dragg- 
ing it  back  to  the  river-side,  where  it  feasts  in 
security. 

It  often  happens,  in  its  depredations  ahing 
the  bank,  that  the  crocodile  seizes  on  a  cfea- 
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tare  as  formidable  as  itself,  and  meets  with  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  We  are  told  of 
frequent  combats  between,  the  crocodile  and 
the  tiger.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are 
continually  oppressed  by  a  parching  thirst, 
that  keeps  them  in  the  vicinity  of  great  rivers, 
whither  they  descend  to  drink  very  frequent- 
ly. It  is  upon  these  occasions  that  they  are 
seized  by  the  crocodile  ;  and  they  die  not  un- 
revenged.  The  instant  they  are  seized  upon, 
they  turn  with  the  greatest  agility,  and  force 
their  claws  into  the  crocodiles  eyes,  while  he 
plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonist  into  the 
river.  There  they  continue  to  struggle  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  the  tiger  is  drowned. 

In  this  manner  the  crocodile  seizes  and  de. 
stroys  all  animals,  and  is  equally  dreaded  by 
all.  There  is  no  animal  but  man  alone  that 
can  combat  it  with  success.  We  are  assured 
by  Labat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm 
wrapped  round  with  a  cow-hide,  ventures 
boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  his  own  ele- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  approaches  the  croco- 
dile, he  presents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal  swallows  most  greedily  ;  but  sticking  in 
his  throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  seve- 
ral stabs  under  the  throat ;  and  the  water  also 
getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  invo- 
lantarily  open,  the  creature  is  soon  bloated  up 
as  big  as  a  tun,  and  expires. 

To  us  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  these  animals,  these  stories  appear 
strange,  and  yet  most  probably  are  true. 
Prom  not  having  seen  any  thing  so  formida- 
ble or  bold  in  the  circle  of  our  own  experience, 
we  are  not  to  determine  upon  the  wonderful 
transactions  in  distant  climates.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these,  and  a  number  of  more  dreadful 
encounters,  happen  every  day  among  those 
forests  and  in  those  rivers  where  the  most  for- 
midable animals  are  known  to  reside ;  where 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  and  the 
hippopotamus,  the  shark  and  the  crocodile, 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting,  and 
every  day  of  renewing  their  engagements. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  accounts, 
certain  it  is  that  crocodiles  are  taken  by  the 
Siamese  in  great  abundance.  The  natives  of 
that  empire  seem  particularly  fond  of  the  cap- 
ture of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their 
country  abounds.  We  have  already  seen 
their  success  in  faking  and  taming  the  ele- 
phant ;  nor  are  they  less  powerful  in  exerting 
their  dominion  over  the  crocodile.  The  man- 
ner of  taking  it  in  Siam,  is  by  throwing  three 
or  four  strong  nets  across  a  river,  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other ;  so  that  if  the  ani- 
mal breaks  through  the  first,  it  may  be  caught 
by  one  of  the  rest  When  it  is  first  taken, 
it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the  grand  instru. 
roent  of  strength,  with  great  force  ;  but  alter 


many  unsuccessful  struggles,  the  animal's 
strength  is  at  last  exhausted.  Then  the  na- 
tives  approach  their  priK>ner  in  boats,  and 
pierce  him  with  their  weapons  in  the  most 
tender  parts,  till  he  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood.  When  he  has  done  stirring,  they  be- 
gin by  tying  up  his  mouth,  and  with  the  same 
cord  they  fasten  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
last  they  bend  back  like  a  bow.  However, 
they  are  not  yet  perfectly  secure  from  his 
fury;  but,  for  their  greater  safety,  they  tie  his 
fore-feet,  as  well  as  those  behind,  to  the  top 
of  his  back.  These  precautions  are  not  use- 
less :  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile would  soon  recover  strength  enough  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  crocodile,  thus  brought  into  subjection, 
or  bred  up  young,  is  used  to  divert  and  enter- 
tain  the  great  men  of  the  East.  It  is  often 
managed  like  a  horse  ;  a  curb  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Though  awkwardly  formed,  it  does 
not  fail  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of  swift- 
ness;  and  it  is  thought  to  move  as  fast  as  some 
of  the  most  unwieldly  of  our  own  animals,  the 
hog  or  the  cow.'  Some,  indeed,  assert,  that 
no  animal  could  escape  it,  but  for  its  difficulty 
in  turning ;  but  to  this  resource  we  could  wish 
none  would  trust  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
find  themselves  in  danger. 

Along  the  rivers  of  Africa  this  animal  is 
sometimes  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shark.  Several  Europeans  go  together  in  a 
large  boat,  and  throw  out  a  piece  of  beef  upon 
a  hook  and  strong  fortified  line,  which  the 
crocodile  seizing  and  swallowing,  is  drawn 
along,  floundering  and  struggling  until  its 
strength  is  quite  exhausted,  when  it  is  pierced 
in  the  belly,  which  b  its  tenderest  part ;  and 
thus,  after  numberless  wounds,  is  drawn 
ashore.  In  this  part  of  the  world  also,  as  well 
as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object  of 
savage  pomp  near  the  palaces  of  their  mo- 
narchs.  Philips  informs  us  that  at  Sabi,  on 
the  slave  coast,  there  are  two  pools  of  water, 
near  the  royal  palace,  where  crocodiles  are 
bred,  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  describing  the  croco- 
dile as  it  is  found  in  unpeopled  countries,  and 


'  WaUrton,  iu  his  iuUrestiiig  Wanderings  in  South 
America,  gives  an  account  of  a  ride  he  bad  on  a  eroco- 
dile's  back.  He  and  his  Indians  having  secured  a  mon- 
ster of  the  Essequlbo,  by  a  baited  hoolc  fastened  to  a 
long  rope,  '*  they  puUed  the  cayman,"  as  he  describes 
(p.  231),  '*  within  two  yards  of  me.  I  saw  be  was  in  a 
sUte  of  fear  and  perturbation ;  I  instantly  dropped  tlitt 
mast,  sprung  up,  Mid /umped  on  kit  back,  turning  half 
round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with  my 
face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately  seised  his  fore 
legs  and  by  main  force  twisted  on  his  back :  thus  they 
served  me  for  a  bridle.  "^-This  was  at  first  laughed  at  as 
incredible,  but  it  Is  now  known  to  be  a  feat  of  not  unus- 
ual occurrence. 
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undisturbed  by  frequent  encounters  with  man- 
kind.^ In  this  state  it  is  fierce  and  cruel,  attack- 
ing every  object  that  seems  endued  with  mo- 
tion :  but  in  £gy  pt»  and  other  countries  long  pea. 
pled,  where  the  inhabitants  are  civilized,  and 
the  rivets  frequented,  this  animal  is  solitary  and 
fearfuL  So  far  from  coming  to  attack  a  man, 
it  sinks  at  his  approach  with  the  utmost  ipre- 
cipitation;  and,  as  it'  sensible  of  superior 
power,  ever  declines  the  engagement  We 
have  seen  more  than  one  instance  in  animated 
nature  of  the  contempt  which  at  first  the  lower 
orders  of  the  creation  have  for  man,  till  they 
have  experienced  his  powers  of  destruction. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  among  beasts,  the 
whale  among  fishes,  the  albatross  and  the  pei^ 
guin  among  birds,  meet  the  first  encounters  of 
man  without  dread  or  apprehension  ;  but  they 
soon  learn  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and 
take  refuge  from  his  power  in  the  deepest  fast- 
nesses of  nature.  Tliis  may  account  for  the 
different  characters  which  have  been  given  us 
of  the  crocodile  and  tlie  alligator,  by  travellers 
at  different  times ;  some  describing  them  as 
harmless  and  fearful,  as  ever  avoiding  the 
sight  of  a  man,  and  preying  only  upon  fishes : 
others  ranking  them  among  the  destroyers  of 
nature;  describing  them  as  furnished  with 
strength,  and  impelled  by  malignity,  to  do 
mischief;  representing  them  as  the  greatest 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  particularly  desirous 
of  human  prey.  The  truth  is,  the  animal  has 
been  justly  described  by  both  ;  being  such  as 
it  is  found  in  places  differently  peopled  or  dif- 
ferently  civilized.  Wherever  tiie  crocodile 
has  reigned  long  unmolested,  it  is  there  fierce, 
bold,  and  dangerous ;  wherever  it  has  been 
liarassed  by  mankind,  its  retreats  invaded,  and 
its  numbers  destroyed,  it  is  there  timorous  and 
inoffensive. 

In  some  places,  therefore,  this  animal, 
instead  of  being  formidable,  is  not  only  inof. 
fensivey  but  is  cherished  and  admired.  In 
the  river  San  Domingo,  the  crocodiles  are  the 
most  inoffensive  animals  in  nature  ;  the  chil- 
dren play  with  them,  and  ride  abotit  on  their 
backs  ;  they  even  beat  them  sometimes,  with* 
out  receiving  the  smallest  injury.  It  is  true 
the  inhabitants  are  very  careful  of  this  gentle 
breed,  and  consider  them  as  harmless  domes- 
tics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  musk,  wliich 
all  these  animals  exhale,  may  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  savages  of  that  part  of  Africa. 
They  are  often  known  to  take  the  part  of  this 

I  It  Ss  a  very  remarkiible  observation,  that  the  croco. 
dfle,  when  it  appears  out  of  the  water,  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  various  large  birds,  particularly  the  pelican. 
It  has  been  asked,  whether  there  exists  the  same  sym- 
pathy between  these  birds  (especially  the  pelican)  and 
the  crocodile,  which  the  heron  has  for  buflaloes,  oxen, 
and  cows  ? 


animal  which  contains  the  mask,  and  wear  k 
as  a  perfume  about  their  persons.  TnveUen 
are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  body  ihmt 
musk -bags  are  contained ;  some  say  in  the 
ears ;  some,  in  the  parts  of  geBeration ;  bol 
the  roost  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  musky 
substance  is  amassed  in  glands  under  the  legs 
and  arms.  From  whatsoever  part  of  the  body 
this  «dour  proceeds,  it  Ls  very  strong  and 
powerful,  tincturing  the  flesh  of  the  whole 
body  with  its  taste  and  smell.  The  crocodile's 
flesh  is  at  best  very  bad  tough  eating ;  but 
unless  the  musk  bags  be  aeparaled  it  is  uu 
supportable.  The  negroes  themselves  camat 
well  digest  the  flesh  ;  but  then,  a  crocodiles 
egg  is  to  them  the  most  delicate  morsel  in 
the  world.  Even  savages  exhibit  their  epi- 
cures as  well  as  we ;  and  one  of  true  taste 
will  spare  neither  pains  nor  danger  to  furoiih 
himself  with  his  favourite  repast  For  tbis 
reason,  he  often  watches  the  places  where  tke 
female  comes  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  upon  her 
retiring  seises  the  booty. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters ;  aad 
though  they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sea, 
yet  tliat  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  place 
of  excursion  than  abode.  They  produce  their 
young  by  eggs,  as  was  said  above ;  and  in 
this  purpose  the  female,  when  she  ooaaeslo 
lay,  chooses  a  place  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or 
some  fresh-water  lake,  to  deposit  her  bn»d 
in.  She  always  pitches  upon  an  eitemire 
sandy  shore,  where  she  may  dig  a  hole  willh 
out  danger  of  detection  from  the  ground  being 
fresh  turned  up.  The  shore  must  also  be 
gentle  and  shelving  to  the  water,  fer  thi 
greater  convenience  of  the  animars  going  and 
returning ;  and  a  convenient  place  saust  be 
fotmd  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  that  the 
young  may  have  a  shorter  way  to  ga  Wbes 
all  these  requisites  are  adjusted,  the  anisial 
is  seen  cautiously  stealing  upon  shore  to  de- 
posit her  burden.  The  presence  of  a  iDaB«  > 
beast,  or  even  a  bird,  is  sufficient  to  deter  ber 
at  that  time ;  and  if  she  perceives  any  crettore 
looking  on,  she  infallibly  returns.  If,  bow* 
ever,  nothing  appears,  she  tlien  goes  to  work, 
scratching  up  the  sand  with  her  fore-pswi, 
and  making  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the  abon 
There  she  deposits  from  eighty  to  a  bondred 
eggs,  of  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of  tbt 
same  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  while  ikis 
like  parchment  She  takes  above  an  boor  to 
perform  this  task ;  and  then  covering  op  tbc 
place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived,  she  goes  back  to  return  again  the  not 
day.  Upon  her  return,  with  the  same  ]»«* 
caution  as  before,  she  lays  about  the  aajat 
number  of  eggs ;  and  the  day  following  aha 
a  like  number.  Thus  having  deposited  bar 
whole  quantity,  and  having  covered  them  cJosi 
up  in  the  sand,  they  are  soon  vivified  by  tba 
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beat  of  the  am  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
the  yoang  ones  hegin  to  break  open  the  shell. 
At  this  time  the  female  is  instinctively  taught 
that  her  young  ones  want  relief;  and  she 
goes  upon  land  to  scratch  away  the  sand,  and 
set  them  free.  Her  brood  qnickly  avail  them, 
selfes  of  their  liberty :  a  part  run  nnguided 
to  the  water;  another  part  ascend  the  back 
of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in 
greater  safety.  Bat  the  moment  they  arrive 
at  the  water,  all  natural  connection  is  at  an 
end;  when  the  female  has  introduced  her 
voung  to  their  natural  element,  not  only 
she,  but  the  male,  become  among  the  number 
of  their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  devour 
as  many  of  them  as  they  can.  The  whole 
brood  scatters  into  different  parts  of  the  hot* 
torn ;  by  far  the  greatest  number  is  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  find  safety  in  their  agility  or  min* 
otenesa. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  crocodile  alone  that  is  thus 
found  to  thin  their  numbers;  the  eggs  of  this 
animal  are  not  only  a  delicious  feast  to  the  sa- 
rage,  but  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  every 
beast  and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneumon  was 
erected  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients  for  its 
loocess  in  deetroying  the  eggs  of  these  mon- 
iters :  at  present  that  species  of  the  vulture 
called  the  Grallinaxo  is  their  most  prevailing 
enemy.  All  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  the  crocodile  is  seen  to 
propagate  in  numbers  that  would  soon  overrun 
the  earthy  but  for  the  vulture,  that  seems  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecun- 
dity.  These  birds  are  ever  found  in  greatest 
nombers  where  the  crocodile  is  most  nuroer- 
oos:  and  hiding  themselves  within  the  thick 
braaehes  of  the  trees  that  shade  the  banks  of 
the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  silence, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  in. 
terruption.  Then  when  she  has  retired,  they 
encourage  each  other  with  cries  to  the  spoil ; 
and  flocking  all  together  upon  the  hidden  trea- 
•are,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  a 
much  quicker  time  Uian  they  were  deposited. 
Nor  are  they  less  diligent  in  attending  the  fe. 
male  while  she  is  carrying  her  young  to  the 
water ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  drop 
by  the  way,  it  is  sure  to  receive  no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us 
by  late  travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this 
animal ;  an  aecoant  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and 
the  most  learned  naturalists  of  the  age.^  Yet, 
if  one  might  argue  from  the  general  analogy 
of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring  her  own 
jeung  when  she  gets  to  the  water  seems 
daub&uL  This  may  be  a  story  raised  from 
the  general  idea  of  this  animal^s  rapacious 
cmelty ;  when,  in  facty  the  crocodile  only 
seems  more  cruel  than  other  animals,  because 


it  has  more  power  to  do  mischief.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  more  divested  of  parental 
tenderness  than  other  creatures,  and  I  am  the 
more  led  to  think  so  from  the  peculiar  forma, 
tion  of  one  of  the  crocodile  kind.  This  ir 
called  the  Open- Bellied  Crocodile,  and  is  fur. 
nished  with  a  fake  belly  like  the  oppossum, 
where  the  young  creep  out  and  in,  as  their 
dangers  or  necessities  require.  The  crocodile 
thus  furnished  at  least  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
enemy  to  has  own  youngs  since  she  thus  gives 
them  mora  than  parental  protection,  it  is 
probable,  also,  that  this  openrbeliied  crooodile 
is  viviparous,  and  fosters  her  yoang  that  are 
prematurely  excluded  in  this  second  womb, 
until  they  come  to  proper  maturity.* 

How  lone  the  crocodile  lives  we  aro  not 
certainly  informed  :  if  we  may  believe  Aris- 
totle, it  lives  the  age  of  a  man  :  but  the  an- 
cients  so  much  amused  themselvee  in  invent 
ing  fables  eonceming  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  suspicious.  What  we 
know  for  certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that 
among  the  various  animals  that  were  produced 
to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the  com- 
bat of  the  crocodile  was  not  wanting.'  Mar- 
cus Scarus  produced  them  living  in  his  unri- 
valled exhibitions ;  and  the  Romans  considered 
him  as  their  best  citizen,  beeause  he  furnished 
them  with  the  roost  expensive  entertainments. 
But  entertainment  at  that  corrupt  time  was 
their  only  occupation. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  TBE  SALAMANDER.* 

Thk  ancients  have  described  a  lizard  that  is 
bred  from  heat,  that  lives  in  the  flames,  and 


*  None  of  the  Hard  tribe  have  ftn^  thing  like  an  ab- 
fiominal  pouch  for  the  safety  of  their  young. 

»  Plln.  lib.  viii.  c.  26. 

^  TJU  Salamander^^T\i%  Salamander  belonga  to  tliat 
order  of  reptiles  called  BairwMatu,  from  their  resem. 
blance,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  frog  tribes.  The  Ba. 
trachia  include  all  the  reptiles  with  nalced  bodies,  with- 
out  the  hard  corering  of  the  tortoises,  or  scales  lilce  ser- 
pents.  The  whole  of  this  older  are  without  nails  on  the 
toes,  and  they  all  undergo  -various  changes  or  metaroor. 
phoses;  the  diflbrent  changes  in  the  organisation  of  tlie 
salamanders  nearly  resemble  those  which  occur  in  tlie 
case  of  the  frogs  and  toads. 

The  body  of  the  salamander  Is  covered  with  pores, 
from  which,  when  alarmed,  or  suffering  from  pain,  an 
acrid  watery  humour  exudes,  which  is  at  times  able  so 
far  to  quench  the  liiry  of  the  flames  as  to  give  the  poor 
creature  time  to  escape,  and  In  this  simple  iact  consists 
the  whole  of  the  mysterious  power  that  has  been  sttrt 
buted  to  it. 

The  salamanden  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
aquatic,  that  rarely  leave  the  water,  (our  common  eft  in 
an  example,)  and  the  terrestrial,  who  only  remain  in 
that  element  during  their  Udpole  sUte.    The  aquaUu 
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feeds  upon  fire  as  its  proper  nourishment  As 
they  saw  every  other  element,  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  water,  inhabited,  fancy  was  set  to 
work  to  find  or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire ; 
and  thus  to  people  every  part  of  nature.  It 
will  be  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
animal  existing ;  and  that  of  all  others,  the 
modem  salamander  has  the  smallest  afiinity  to 
such  an  abode. 

Whether  the  animal  that  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Salamander  be  the  same  with  that 
described  by  Pliny,  it  is  a  doubt  with  me ;  but 
this  is  not  a  place  for  the  discussion.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  modem  salaman. 
der  is  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  and  under 
this  name  is  comprehended  a  large  tribe  that 
all  eo  by  the  same  name.  There  have  been 
not  less  than  seven  sorts  of  this  animal  des- 
cribed by  Seba  ;  and  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  of  their  figure>  if  we  suppose  the 
tail  of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog, 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  precision.  The  com- 
mon lizard  is  long,  small,  and  taper ;  the  sala- 
mander, like  the  frog,  has  its  eyes  towards  the 
back   of  the   head  ;  like   the  frog,  its  snout 


faUraanders  bare  a  tail  flattened  sideways,  to  as  to  as^ 
list  them  in  swimming. 

The  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  on  their  astonishing 
power  of  reproducing  a  limb,  have  rendered  them  fa- 
mous. The  same  limb  can  be  reproduced  several  times 
in  succession,  after  it  has  been  cut  off,  and  that  with  all 
its  bones,  muscles,  &c.  Another  faculty,  not  less  sin- 
guhtr,  is  that  of  remaining  a  long  time  encompassed  with 
ice  without  perishing. 

The  salamanders  were  erroneously  placed  by  Linnseus 
smong  the  lizards,  but  they  hare  been  most  properly 
transferred  to  the  order  to  which  they  now  belong,  and 
to  which  they  bear  a  much  greater  affinity,  especially 
from  their  transibrmatioiis.  The  following  cut  repre- 
sents the  OiganUc  Salamander. 


Although  it  is  called  gigantic,  in  reference  to  the  sise 
of  most  of  the  genus,  it  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  Some  few  years  back,  however,  a  salaman- 
der was  discovered  in  Japan,  to  whi<*h  the  name  gigan. 
tic  might  be  applied  with  much  greater  propriety.  A 
living  specimen  was  taken,  and  conveyed  to  the  museum 
at  Leyden  five  years  since;  it  was  then  about  twelve 
inches  long,  but  it  has  since  then  grown  to  the  length  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  although  confined  in  a  wooden  ves. 
sel  containing  water.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  olive-green 
colour,  and  covered  with  tubercles,  nearly  resembling  in 
form  the  species  represented  in  the  engraving.  It  feeds 
sparingly  on  small  living  fish  which  are  placed  in  iU 
prison ;  its  appetite,  however,  only  recurs  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  its  destined  prey  seem  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  when  alarm«>d,  take  re- 
fuge under  the  very  jaws  of  the  reptile. 


is  round,  and  not  pointed,  and  its  beflj 
thick  and  swollen.  The  claws  of  its  toei 
are  short  and  feeble ;  its  skin  rough ;  and 
the  tongue,  unlike  that  of  the  smallest  of  the 
lizard  kind,  in  which  it  is  long  and  forked,  is 
short,  and  adhering  to  the  under  jaw. 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  tliat  this  animal 
chiefly  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  lizard  tribe; 
for  it  seems  to  difier  in  nature  and  oonfonnt- 
tion.  In  nature  it  is  unlike,  being  a  besTj 
torpid  animal ;  whereas  the  lizard  tribe  ve 
active,  restless,  and  ever  in  motion ;  in  confor- 
mation  it  is  unlike,  as  the  salamander  is  pro. 
duced  alive  from  the  body  of  its  parent,  and  is 
completely  formed  the  moment  of  its  excio. 
sion.  It  difiiers  from  them  also  in  its  general 
reputation  of  being  venomous :  however,  do 
trials  that  have  been  hitherto  made  seem  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  report 

Not  only  this,  but  many  others  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  are  said  to  have  venom  ;  but  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  mankind,  for  their  own  happi- 
ness, would  examine  into  the  foundation  of 
this  reproach.  By  that  means  many  of  tbem, 
that  are  now  shunned  and  detested,  might  be 
found  inoOensive ;  their  figure,  instead  of 
either  exciting  horror  or  disgust,  would  then 
only  tend  to  animate  the  general  scene  of  na. 
ture;  and  speculation  might  examine  their 
manners  in  confidence  and  security.  Certain 
it  is,  that  all  the  lizard  kind,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  this  country,  are  perfectlj 
harmless ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  s 
long  time,  till  our  prejudices  were  removed, 
we  considered  not  only  the  Newt,  bat  the 
Snake  and  the  Blind. worm,  as  fraught  witb 
the  most  destructive  poison.  At  present  we 
have  got  over  these  prejudices ;  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  if  other  nations  made  the  same 
efforts  for  information,  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  malignity  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hzard 
tribe,  was  only  in  the  imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  salamander,  the  whole 
tribe,  from  the  Moron  to  the  Gekko,  are  said 
to  be  venomous  to  the  last  degree  ;  yet,  when 
experiments  have  been  tried,  no  arts,  do  pro- 
vocations,  could  excite  these  animals  to  the 
rage  of  biting.  They  seem  timid  and  inoffen. 
sive,  only  living  upon  worms  and  insects ;  quite 
destitute  of  fangs,  like  the  viper,  their  teeth 
are  so  very  small  that  they  are  hardly  able  to 
inflict  a  wound.  But  as  the  teeth  are  thus 
incapable  of  offending,  the  people  of  the  coon 
tries  where  they  are  found  have  recourse  to  a 
venomous  slaver,  which,  they  suppose,  issues 
from  the  animal's  mouth  ;  they  also  tell  us  of 
a  venom  issuing  from  the  claws ;  even  Lin. 
naeus  seems  to  acknowledge  the  fact;  but 
thinks  it  a  probable  supposition  that  this  ve. 
nom  may  proceed  from  their  urine. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Gekko  is  the  most  no- 
torious for  its  powers  of  mischief ;  yet  we  are 
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told  by  those  who  load  it  with  that  calamny, 
that  it  is  very  friendly  to  man,  and  though 
supplied  with  the  most  deadly  virulence,  is 
yet  never  known  to  bite.  It  would  be  absurd 
in  OS,  without  experience,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  noxious  or  inoffensive  qualities  of  animals, 
yet  it  is  probable,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
teeth  of  lizards,  and  from  their  inoffensive  qua- 
litics  in  Europe,  that  the  gekko  has  been  un. 
lastly  accused ;  and  that  its  serpent-like  figure 
has  involved  it  in  one  common  reproach  with 
serpents. 

The  salamander  best  known  in  Europe,  is 
from  eight  to  eleven  inches  long,  usually 
black,  spotted  with  yellow;  and,  when  taken 
in  the  hand,  feeling  cold  to  a  great  degree. — 
There  are  several  kinds.  Our  Black  Water- 
Newt  is  reckoned  among  the  number.  The 
idle  report  of  its  being  inconsumable  in  fire, 
has  caused  many  of  these  poor  animals  to  be 
burnt ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  philosophical 
martyrSy  since  scarcely  any  philosopher  could 
think  it  necessary  to  make  the  experiment 
When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is  seen 
to  burst  with  the  heat  of  its  situation,  and  to 
eject  its  fluids.  We  are  gravely  told,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  that  this  is  a 
method  the  animal  takes  to  extinguish  the 
flames  I 

When  examined  internally,  the  salamander 
exhibits  little  difference  from  other  animals  of 
the  lizard  kind.  It  is  furnished  with  lungs 
that  sometimes  serve  for  the  offices  of  breathing ; 
with  a  heart  that  has  its  communications  open, 
so  that  tlie  animal  cannot  easily  be  drowned. 
The  ovary  in  the  female  is  double  the  size  of 
what  it  is  in  others  of  this  tribe  ;  and  the 
male  is  furnished  with  four  testiculi  itistead 
of  twa  But  what  deserves  particular  notice 
is  the  manner  of  this  animal's  bringing  forth 
its  young  alive.'  "•  The  salamander,"  says 
my  author,  **  begins  to  show  itself  in  spring, 
and  chiefly  during  heavy  rains.  When  the 
warm  weather  returns,  it  disappears;  and 
never  leaves  its  hole,  during  either  great  heats 
or  severe  colds,  both  which  it  equally  fears. 
When  taken  in  the  hand,  it  appears  like  a 
lump  of  ice  ;  it  consequently  loves  the  shade, 
and  is  foiind  at  the  feet  of  old  trees  surrounded 
with  brushwood  at  the  bottom.  It  is  fond  of 
running  along  new  ploughed  grounds :  proba- 
bly  to  seek  for  worms,  which  are  its  ordinary 
food.  One  of  these,"  continues  my  author, 
'*  I  took  alive  some  years  as^o  in  a  ditch  that 
had  been  lately  made.  I  laid  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  upon  coming  home,  and  there  it 
di^^rged  firom  the  throat  a  worm  three  inches 
long,  that  lived  for  an    hour  after,  though 


>  AcU  HafiQientia,  ann.  1676,  Obf enr.  11.  Memoires 
4«  rAcademie  RoytU  daa  Sciencss,  torn.  iii.  nut  3. 
p.  80.  "^ 
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wounded  as  I  suppose  by  the  teeth  of  the  ani. 
mal.  I  afterwards  cut  up  another  of  these 
lizards,  and  saw  not  less  than  fifty  young  ones, 
resembling  the  parent,  come  from  its  womb, 
all  alive,  and  actively  running  about  the 
room.**  It  were  to  be  wished  the  author  had 
used  another  word  besides  that  of  worm;  as 
we  now  are  in  doubt  whether  he  means  a  real 
worm,  or  a  young  animal  of  the  lizard  species : 
had  he  been  more  explicit,  and  had  it  appeared 
that  it  was  a  real  young  lizard,  which  I  take 
to  be  his  meaning,  we  might  here  see  a  won- 
der of  Nature  brought  to  the  proof,  which 
many  have  asserted,  and  many  have  thought 
proper  to  deny ;  I  mean  the  refuge  which  the 
young  of  the  shark,  the  lizard,  and  the  viper 
kinds,  are  said  to  take,  by  running  down  the 
throat  of  the  parent,  and  there  finding  a  tern, 
porary  security.  The  fact,  indeed,  seems  a 
little  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  frequently 
attested  by  some,  and  even  believed  by  others, 
whose  authority  is  respectable,  among  the 
number  of  whom  we  find  Mr  Pennant,  that 
the  argument  of  strangeness  must  give  way  to 
the  weight  of  authority. 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
animal's  being  viviparous,  and  producing 
above  fifty  at  a  time.  They  come  from  the 
parent  in  full  perfection,  and  quickly  leave 
her  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  animals, 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  nature,  want  scarcely 
any  help  when  excluded  ;  they  soon  complete 
the  little  circle  of  their  education  ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  are  capable  of  practising  all  the 
arts  of  subsistence  and  evasion  practised  by 
their  kind. 

They  are  all  amphibious,  or  at  least  are  found 
capable  of  subsisting  in  either  element,  when 
placed  there :  if  those  taken  from  land  are 
put  into  water,  they  continue  there  in  seeming 
health  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  taken 
from  the  water  will  live  upon  land.  In  water, 
however,  they  exhibit  a  greater  variety  in 
their  appearance  ;  and  what  is  equally  won. 
derful  with  the  rest  of  their  history,  during 
the  whole  spring  and  summer,  this  water- 
lizard  changes  its  skin  every  fourth  or  fifth  day ; 
and  during  tbb  winter  every  fifteen  days.  This 
operation  they  perform  by  means  of  the  mouth 
and  the  claws:  and  it  seems  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty  and  pain.  The  cast  skins  are 
frequently  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water :  they  are  sometimes  seen  also  with  a 
part  of  their  old  skin  still  sticking  to  one  of  their 
limbs,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
rid  of ;  and  thus,  like  a  man  with  a  boot-  half 
drawn,  in  some  measure  crippled  in  their  own 
spoils.  This  also  often  corrupts,  and  the  leg 
drops  off;  but  the  animal  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  want  of  it,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  to  all  the 
lizard  kind  is  but  a  trifling  calamity.  They 
can  live  several  hours  even  after  the  loss  of 
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their  head  :  and  for  some  time  under  dissec- 
tion, all  the  parts  of  this  animal  seem  to  retain 
life :  but  the  tail  is  the  part  that  longest  re- 
tains  its  motion.  Salt  seems  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  in  destroying  these  animals  than  the 
knife ;  for  upon  being  sprinkled  with  it,  the 
whole  body  emits  a  viscous  liquor,  and  the 
lizard  dies  in  three  minutes,  in  great  agonies. 
The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  also 
tenacious  of  life  in  another  respect,  and  the 
salamander  amone  the  number.  They  sustain 
the  want  of  food  in  a  surprising  manner. 
One  of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies,  lived 
nine  months,  without  any  other  food  than 
what  it  received  from  licking  a  piece  of  earth 
on  which  it  was  brought  over ;'  another  was 
kept  by  Soba  in  an  empty  vial  for  six  months, 
without  any  nourishment  ;  and  Rhedi  talks 
of  a  large  one,  brought  from  Africa,  that  lived 
for  eight  months,  without  taking  any  nourish- 
ment  whatever.  Indeed,  as  many  of  this 
kind,  both  salamanders  and  lizards,  are  torpid, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  the  loss  of  their 
appetite  for  so  long  a  time  is  the  less  surpris- 
ing. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  CAMELEON,  THB  IGUANA,  AND 
LIZARDS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  animals  could  be 
so  classed,  that  by  the  very  mentioning  their 
rank,  we  should  receive  some  insight  into 
their  history.  This  I  have  endeavoured  in 
most  instances  ;  but  in  the  present  chapter  all 
method  is  totally  unserviceable.  Here  distri. 
bution  gives  no  general  ideas  :  for  some  of  the 
animals  to  be  here  mentioned  produce  by  eggs ; 
some  by  spawn;  and  some  are  viviparous. 
The  peculiar  manner  of  propagating  in  each, 
is  very  indistinctly  known.  The  Iguana  and 
ihe  Cameleon,  we  know  bring  forth  eggs ; 
some  others  also  produce  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  of  the  rest,  which  naturalists  make  amount 
to  above  fifty,  we  have  but  very" indistinct  in- 
formation. 

In  the  former  divisions  of  this  tribe,  we 
had  to  observe  upon  animals,  formidable  from 
their  size,  or  disgusting  from  their  frog-like 
head  and  appearance  ;  in  the  present  division , 
all  the  animals  are  either  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
or  grateful  to  the  appetite.  The  lizards,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  beautifully  painted  and 
mottled  ;  their  frolicsome  agility  is  amusing 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  appear, 
ance ;  and  the  great  affection  which  some  of 
them  show  to  man,  should,  in  some  measure, 

»  PhU.  Tnuis.  »nn.  16C1.  N.  21.  »rt.  7. 


be  repaid  with  kindness.  Others,  such  as 
the  Iguana,  though  not  possessed  of  beauty, 
are  very  serviceable,  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  feasts  the  tropical  climates  can 
boast  of.  Those  treated  of  before  were  ob. 
jects  of  curiosity ,  because  they  were  apparently 
objects  of  danger;  roost  of  these  here  men- 
tioned  have  either  use  or  beauty  to  engage  us. 

Directly  descending  from  the  crocodile,  we 
find  the  Cfordyle,  the  Tockay,  and  the  Teju- 
guacu,  all  growing  less  in  order,  as  I  have 
named  them.  These  fill  up  the  chasm  to  be 
found  between  the  crocodile  and  the  African 
Iguana. 

The  Iguana,  which  deserves  our  notice,  is 
about  five  feet  long,  and  the  body  about  as 
thick  as  one's  thigh ;  the  skin  is  covered  with 
small  scales,  like  those  of  a  serpent ;  and  the 
back  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  prickles,  that 
stand  up,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw :  the  eyes 
seem  to  be  but  half  opened,  except  when  the 
animal  is  angry,  and  then  they  appear  large 
and  sparkling :  both  the  jaws  are  full  of  very 
sharp  teeth,  and  the  bite  is  dangerous,  though 
not  venomous,  for  it  never  lets  loose  till  it  ij 
killed.  The  male  has  a  skin  hanging  under 
his  throat,  which  reaches  down  to  his  breast ; 
and,  when  displeased,  he  puffs  it  up  like  a 
bladder ;  he  is  one-third  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  female ;  though  the  strength  of  either 
avails  them  little  towards  their  de^nce.  The 
males  are  ash-coloured,  and  the  females  are 
green.* 

*  The  Common  American  Iguana  is  from  four  to  fira 
feet  long.  It  it  very  coramoa  in  all  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  where  it  remains  in  the  woods,  at  the  envirom 
of  rivers,  and  sources  of  spring.water.  It  passes  most 
part  of  its  time  on  trees,  sometimea  going  to  the  water, 
and  living  on  fruits,  grain,  and  leaves.  Without  being 
either  venomous  or  dangerous,  its  bite  is  exceedingly 
painful ;  and  when  it  is  angry,  tlie  goitre  which  it  has 
under  its  neck  becomes  distended  and  expanded.  This 
reptile  has  great  tenacity  and  endurance  of  life,  and  will 
resist  the  blows  of  a  stick  or  cudgel  very  well.  Aooor> 
dingly,  it  is  usually  bwited  with  the  bow  or  the  gun. 

The  females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  but  their 
colours  are  much  more  brilliant.  They  lay  eggs  in  tke 
sand,  about  as  large  as  those  of  pigeons,  but  a  little 
longer,  and  of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends.  The  shell 
of  these  eggs  is  white,  even,  and  soft  They  are  entirely 
filled  by  the  yolk,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
albumen.  They  never  harden  by  fire,  but  only  become 
a  little  pasty.  But  their  flavour  is  y&ry  agreeable,  and 
they  are  constantly  eaten  in  Surinam  and  Guiena.  A 
single  female  will  lay  about  six  dozen. 

The  flesh  of  the  iguana  Is  considered  as  delicious,  and 
is  in  great  estimation  throughout  all  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  is  white  aud  delicate.  Many  penons, 
however,  consider  it  as  unwholesome,  especially  for  those 
who  are  infected  with  syphilis,  some  symptoms  of  which, 
such  as  pains  in  the  bones,  &c.  it  is  supposed  to  sggrs- 
vate  or  cause  the  return  o^  At  Paramaraibo,  it  is  mU 
extremely  dear,  and  highly  thought  of  by  eplcurei. 
Pison,  and  many  others  of  the  old  travellers  in  Amerira, 
have  spoken  In  high  terms  of  the  virtues  of  the  befoar  of 
the  iguana,  a  kind  of  stone,  found,  say  they,  in  the  stom- 
ach or  cranium  of  this  reptile.     But,  at  the  present  da/, 
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Tbo  flesh  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America ;  and 
the  sportsmen  of  those  climates  go  out  to  bunt 
the  iguana,  as  we  do  in  pursuit  of  the  pheas- 
ant or  the  hare.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical 

this  subsUnce  Is  ftlleo  into  the  most  absolute  disrepute 
among  all  medical  practitioners. 

The  ilaie-coloured  Iguana  is  but  three  fevt  in  length. 
It  inhabits  the  same  places  as  the  former  species,  and 
may  be  merely  a  variety  of  it,  in  age  or  sex.  Seba 
derives  it  from  the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  homed  Iguana  of  St  Domingo  is  about  four  feet 
kmg.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills  of  St  Domingo, 
between  Artibonite  and  Gonaives.  It  lives  on  fruits, 
insects,  and  small  birds,  which  it  seizes  with  marvellous 
agility,  and  during  the  day  it  couches  on  trees  and  rocks 
U>  watch  for  its  prey.  During  the  night,  and  the  entire 
season  of  the  great  heats,  it  retires  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks,  or  into  the  holes  of  old  trees,  and  it  passes  about 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year  there  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 
Thtt  reptile  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  a  delicious 
meat,  and  is  accordingly  sought  after  by  them  with  great 
aridity.  According  to  the  report  of  the  colonists,  its 
fleih  resembles  in  flavour  that  of  the  roebuck,  and  the 
maroon  dogs  make  great  slaughter  among  these  reptiles. 
The  colours  of  this  iguana  are  not  precisely  known. 

Some  authors  place  here  the  iguana  fateiata.  Its 
colour  is  deep  bine,  with  transverse  bands  of  a  clearer 
tint  The  goitre  is  moderate,  and  not  denticulated. 
There  is  no  large  scale  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This 
iguana  belongs  to  the  island  of  Java.  It  may  probably 
be  the  repUl«  which  Bontius  has  named  ctmeleon.  It 
is  also  probable,  that  to  this  species  must  be  referred  the 
^try  large  iguanas  which  are  found  at  Batavis,  and 
which  are  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  In  his 
vojrage  with  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  killed  one 
of  these,  which  was  five  ieet  in  length. 

Under  the  name  of  Batiiisk  is  at  present  designated 
•  C^us  of  reptiles,  of  this  saurian  order,  which  exhibits 
many  affinities  with  the  iguanas  and  monitors.  No  ani- 
mal, perhape,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  great  a  number 
of  prejudices  as  the  one  now  under  consideration.  The 
most  ancient  authors  have  spoken  of  the  basilisk,  as  of  a 
serpent  which  had  the  power  of  striking  its  victim  dead 
bjr  a  single  glance.  Others  have  pretended  that  it  could 
not  exercise  this  faculty,  unless  it  first  perceived  the 
object  of  its  vengeance  before  it  was  itself  perceived  by  it. 
It  wu  also  most  absurdly  imagined  to  proceed  from  the 
HP  of  old  cocks.  Aldrovandtis,  and  several  other 
writers  have  given  figures  of  it.  They  have  represented 
it  with  eight  feet,  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  a  hooked 
«»d  recurved  beak.  Pliny  assures  us  that  tlie  serpent 
named  basilisk  has  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it  strikes  ter. 
ror  into  all  other  species,  that  it  thus  chases  them  from 
the  spot  which  It  inhabits,  and  of  which  it  reUins  the 
>ole  and  undisputed  dominion.  The  name,  indeed,  of 
builisk,  BcriXiCtfr,  signifies  royal.  The  fantastic  forms, 
UK)  fabulous  properties  thus  attributed  to  an  animal, 
*^hieh  most  probably  never  had  any  existence,  rendered 
this  name  too  celebrated  for  naturalists  not  to  endeavour 
to  apply  it  to  another  species,  which  accordingly  they  did. 
^ba  has  figured  a  species  of  lizard,  whose  head  is  sur- 
"Hwnted  with  projecting  lines,  and  the  back  furnished 
^ith  a  broad  vertical  crest,  which  extends  as  far  over  the 
tail,  and  which  that  author  believed  to  be  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  flight.  He  has  designated  it  under  the 
name  of  basilisk,  or  dragon  of  America,  a  flying  araphibi- 
<NH  animal.  This  is  the  animal  which  has  subsequently 
^n  described  in  all  works  of  natural  history  under  the 
ntme  of  basilisk.-~^/^i^in^n/  to  tht  English  edition  of 


climates  are  passed  away,,  and  vegetatioh 
starts  into  universal  verdure,  the  sportsmen 
are  seen,  with  a  noose  and  a  stick,  wandering 
along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  to  take  the  iguana. 
The  animal,  though  apparently  formed  for 
combat,  is  the  most  harmless  creature  of  all 
the  forest :  it  lives  among  the  trees,  or  sports 
in  the  water,  without  ever  offering  to  ofiend  ; 
there,  having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
mahot,  and  the  leaves  of  the  mapou,  that  g^w 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  it  goes  to  repose 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  hang  over 
the  water.  Upon  the  land  the  animal  is  swift 
of  foot ;  but  wnen  once  in  possession  of  a  tree, 
it  seems  conscious  of  the  security  of  its  situation, 
and  never  oflers  to  stir.  There  the  sportsman 
easily  finds  it,  and  as  easily  fastens  his  noose 
round  its  neck :  if  the  bead  be  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  noose  cannot  readily  be 
fastened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a  blow  on  the 
nose  with  the  stick,  it  lifts  the  head,  and  offers 
it  in  some  measure  to  the  noose.  In  this 
manner,  and  also  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is 
dragged  from  the  frees,  and  killed  by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head. 

The  Cameleon  is  a  very  different  animal; 
and  as  the  iguana  satisfies  the  appetites  of  the 
epicure,  this  is  rather  the  feast  of  the  philoso. 
pher.  Like  the  crocodile,  this  little  animal 
proceeds  from  an  egg ;  and  it  also  nearly  re- 
sembles that  formidable  creature  in  form ;  but 
it  differs  widely  in  its  size  and  its  appetites ; 
being  not  above  eleven  inches  long,  and  de- 
lighting to  sit  upon  trees,  being  afraid  of  ser. 
pents,  from  which  it  is  unable  to  escape  on 
the  ground. 

The  head  of  a  large  cameleon  is  almost  two 
inches  long;  and  from  thence  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tail,  four  and  a  half :  the  tail  is  five 
inches  long,  and  the  feet  two  and  a  half :  the 
thickness  of  the  body  is  different  at  different 
times  ;  for  rometimes,  from  the  back  to  the 
belly,  it  is  two  inches,  and  sometimes  but  one  ; 
for  it  can  blow  itself  up,  and  contract  itself  at 
pleasure.  This  swelling  and  contraction  is 
not  only  of  the  back  and  belly  but  of  the  legs 
and  tail. 

These  different  tumors  do  not  proceed  from 
a  dilatation  of  the  breast  in  breathing,  which 
rises  and  falls  by  turns  ;  but  are  very  irregu- 
lar, and  seem  adopted  merely  from  capnc-e. 
The  cameleon  is  often  seen,  as  it  were,  blown 
up  for  two  hours  together ;  and  then  it  con- 
tinues growing  less  and  less  insensiblv ;  for 
the  dilatation  is  always  more  quick  and  visi- 
ble than  the  contraction.  In  this  last  state 
the  animal  appears  extremely  lean  ;  the  spine 
of  the  back  seems  sharp,  and  all  the  ribs  may 
be  counted  ;  likewise  the  tendons  of  the  legs 
and  arms  may  be  seen  very  distinctly. 

This  method  of  puffing  itself  up,  is  similar 
to  that  in  pigeons,  whose  crops  are  sometimes 
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greatly  distended  with  air.  The  cameleon 
has  a  power  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  over 
every  part  of  the  body ;  however,  it  only  gets 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles;  for  the 
muscles  themselves  are  never  swollen.  The 
skin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch ;  and  though  the 
animal  seems  so  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the 
beating  of  the  heart  The  surface  of  the 
skui  is  unequal,  and  has  a  grain  not  unlike 
shagreen,  but  very  soft,  because  each  eminence 
is  as  smooth  as  if  it  were  polished.  Some 
of  these  little  protuberances  are  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head,  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail ; 
but  on  the  shoulders  and  head  they  are  of  an 
oval  6gure,  and  a  little  larger;  those  under 
the  throat  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet, 
from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breast  The  colour 
of  all  these  eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is 
at  rest  in  a  shady  place,  is  of  a  bluish  gray, 
and  the  space  between  is  of  a  pale  red  and 
yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the 
sun,  then  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  its  bis- 
tory.  At  first  it  appears  to  suffer  no  change 
of  colour,  its  grayish  spots  still  continuing 
the  same :  but  the  whole  surface  soon  seems 
to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  simple 
colouring  of  the  body  changes  into  a  variety 
of  beautiful  hues.  Wherever  the  light  comes 
upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a  tawny  brown ;  but 
that  part  of  the  skin  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  changes  into  several  brighter  col- 
ours, pale  yellow,  or  vivid  crimson ;  which 
forms  spots  of  the  size  of  half  one's  finger : 
some  of  these  descend  from  the  spine  half  way 
down  the  back;  and  others  appear  on  the 
sides,  arms,  and  tail.  When  the  sun  has 
done  shining,  the  original  gray  colour  returns 
by  degrees,  and  covers  all  the  body.  Some- 
times the  animal  becomes  all  over  spotted 
with  brown  spots,  of  a  greenish  cast  When 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  a  white  linen  cloth  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  the  natural  colour  becomes 
much  lighter;  but  not  quite  white,  as  some 
authors  have  pretended :  however,  from  hence 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  cameleon  as- 
sumes the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  ap- 
proaches ;  this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  pro- 
bably has  taken  its  rise  from  the  continual 
changes  it  appears  to  undergo.' 

'  The  »kin  of  the  cameleoo  ii  composed  of  a  sort  of 
small,  scaly  grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  ofa  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general  form  of  the 
body  reminds  one  of  the  lizard,  but  the  trunk  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  back  highly  ridged  or  cutting.  The 
occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head,  is  elevated  pjrramid^ 
ically  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  projecting  far  outmtrds,  yet 
almost  entirely  covered  over  by  the  skin,  except  imme- 
dlately  opposite  the  pupil.  What  is  still  more  singular, 
the  eyes  are  capable  of  moving  independently  of  each 
other,  taking  difTerent  directions  at  the  tame  moment; 
there  is  do  visible  external  ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy, 
round,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  lengthened;  the 


Le  Bruyn,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
has  given  us  a  very  ample  description  of  the 
cameleon.  During  his  stay  at  Smyrna,  be 
bought  several  of  this  kind  ;  and  to  try  how 

teeth  are  three-pronged.  Each  of  the  feet  has  five  toes, 
but  these  are  separaiiBd  into  two  portions  (one  centaiDhig 
two  and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the  skin,  which  coven 
them  entirely  to  the  nails.  The  tail  is  long  tnd  maid, 
and  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or  luranchM,  to  soBtus 
the  animal.  The  lungs  of  the  chameleon  are  so  large, 
that  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the  whole  body  beconw 
almost  transparent.  With  the  diflisrent  degrees  ef  iiifli- 
tion,  the  surface  undergoes  changes  of  cokNir,  owing  to 
the  variations  produced  in  the  distribution  of  the  bfeod, 
and  not,  as  has  been  fabled,  by  the  animal  assuming  tbe 
colour  of  the  body  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  any  thing  more  cari- 
ous or  beautiful  than  the  transitions  from  hue  to  hot, 
exhibited  by  the  cameleon,  when  aroused  to  nuitiai. 
The  cameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow,  dull  and  almoft 
torpid.  The  only  part  which  they  move  with  celerity 
is  their  long  tongue.  This  organ  is  clothed,  at  ito  tz. 
tremity,  with  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus,  and  is  darted  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects,  upon  which  the  ani. 
mal  subsists.  As  they  feed  but  seldom,  and  are  fr«. 
queutly  seen  inhaling  the  air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  ss 
above-mentioned,  ancient  observers  conchided  that  tltej 
fed  altogether  on  air ;  but  closer  attention  to  their  habiU 
has  shown  that  they  require  a  diet  rather  more  aufaitan. 
tial.  Three  or  four  species  are  well  known,  and  ars  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands.  Tbej  pan 
their  lives  altogether  upon  trees,  feeding  upon  small  io* 
sects,  for  which  their  construction  shows  them  to  bs  per- 
fectly adapted. 

The  Fariegaied  lA»an/.— This,  which  is  by  far  tiie 
largest  in  this  division  of  the  genus,  sometime  exeeedi 
the  guana  in  size.  The  head  is  covered,  as  in  the  green 
lizard,  with  large  scales  or  plates ;  the  body  with  small 
and  somewhat  square  scales,  which  are  so  disposed  u  tt 
mark  the  sides  into  numerous  tapering  annoli  or  stric, 
passing  from  the  back  perpendicularly  downwards,  am! 
from  the  sides  perpendicularly  upwards,  the  narrow  cad 
of  each  row  alternating  with  the  broader  end  of  the  oppe. 
site  one  ;  and  in  the  younger  animals  a  kind  of  plated 
appearance,  or  continued  lateral  wrinkle  appears  to  past 
along  each  side  of  the  animal  ;  the  tail,  which  is  veiy 
long,  is  surroimded  by  extremely  numerous  rings  of 
small  square  scales,  and  tapers  to  a  slender  point  The 
colour  in  the  larger  animals  is  highly  beautiful,  consist- 
ing of  an  elegant,  and  io  general  somewhat  minute  va- 
riegation of  brown,  or  blackish  and  purple  spots,  on  a 
pale  bluish-white,  and  in  some  parts  yellowish  ground. 
The  whole  form  of  the  animal  is  rather  thick  or  plump. 
in  comparison  with  many  other  lizards  :  the  toogoe  is 
broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and  curiously  semted 
on  each  side  ;  the  head  shaped  like  that  of  the  Amdro, 
to  which  this  species  is  nearly  allied.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 

The  Green  Lixard. — ^The  common  green  lizard  is  a 
native  of  both  Europe  and  India.  This  species  ii  also 
extremely  nimble  :  it  basks  on  the  sides  of  diy  banks, 
or  under  old  trees  in  the  hot  weather,  but,  on  being  flb- 
served,  immediately  retreats  to  iU  hole.  The  food  of 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  BriUsh  lizards,  is  insects;  and 
they  themselves  are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  Tbey 
are  all  perfecly  harmless,  yet  their  form  strikes  almost 
every  beholder  with  disgust,  and  has  occasioned  gmt 
obifcurity  in  their  history.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a 
lizard  killed  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1714,  whidi 


I  two 


feet  six  inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  girtii ; 
lees  were  placed  eight  inches  from  the  bead, 


the  fore-legs  were  placed  eight 
the  hind-legs  flv 
two  Inches  long 


the  hind-legs  Ave  inches  behind  those  ;  the  legs  wars 
es  long ;  and  the  feet  divided  into  Ibur  totfi 
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kmg  they  could  lire,  kept  four  of  them  in  a 
cage,  permitting  them  at  times  to  run  about 
the  house*  The  fresh  sea-breeze  seemed  to  give 
them  most  spirits  and  vivacity ;  they  opened 


eteh  finished  with  a  sharp  claw.  Another  of  the  same 
kind  was  afterwards  killed  in  that  county:  but  whether 
these  large  lizards  were  natives  of  other  countries,  and 
imported  into  England,  or  whether  they  were  of  British 
growth,  is  uncertain,  thotigh  the  former  is  more  probable, 
IS  In  this  country  they  scarcely  ever  exceed  six  inches. 
This  species  has  a  pretty  long  verticulated  tail,  with 
sharp  scales,  and  a  scaly  collar. 

liie  green  lizard  of  Carolina  is  denominated  from  its 
colour.  It  is  Tory  slender ;  the  tail  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  length  above  fire 
inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  where  it  is  domestic, 
Miliar,  and  harmless.  It  sports  on  the  tables  and 
windows,  and  amuses  with  its  agility  in  catching  flies. 
Cold  ailecU  its  colours:  in  that  uncertain  climate,  when 
ibere  is  a  quick  transition  in  the  same  day  from  hot  to 
eold,  it  changes  instantly  from  the  most  brilliant  green 
to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a  prey  to  cats  and  raTenous 
birds.  They  appear  chiefly  in  summer  ;  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  retire  to  their  winter 
recesses,  and  lie  torpid  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  hol- 
low trees.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  few  warm  sun.' 
shiny  days  so  invigorate  them,  that  they  will  come  out 
of  their  holes  and  appear  abroad  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the 
weather  changes  to  cold,  they  become  so  feeble  as  to  be 
anable  to  return  to  their  retreats,  and  consequently  ex. 
pire. 

The  Nhnhle  lAxard. — This  elegant  little  creature, 

which  is  known  in  almost  every  part  of  the  temperate 

regions  of  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  gentle  and  In. 

offensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  useful  of  all  the 

lizard  tribe.     It  is  fond  of  basking  In  the  sun  ;  but,  un- 

tble  to  bear  extensive  heat,  in  the  hottest  weather  it 

leeks  for  shelter.     In   spring,  during  fine  weather,  it 

may  sometimes    be  seen   luxuriously   extended   on   a 

sloping  green  bank,  or  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  sun.    In 

these  situations  it  enjoys  the  full  effects  of  the  reviving 

warmth,  expressing  its  delight  by  gently  agitating  its 

slender  tail  ;  and  Its  lively  and  brilliant  eyes  are  ani. 

mated  with  pleasure..— Should  any  of  the  minute  animals, 

on  which  it  feeds,  appear,  it  springs  upon  them  with  the 

quickness  of  thought;  and  if  any  danger  occurs,  the 

ereatnre  itself  seeks  a  more  secure  retreat  with  equal 

rapidity.    On  the  least  noise  it  turns  suddenly  round, 

drops  down,  and  seems,  for  a  moment,  perfectly  stupified 

^  Its  fall ;  or  else  it  suddenly  shoots  away  among  the 

bushes  or  thick  grass.     Its  wonderful  rapidity  of  motion 

is  chiefly  to  be  obserTod  in  warm  countries,  for  in  the 

temperate  regions  its  evolutions  are  much  more  languid. 

This  gentle  and  peaceful  animal  excites  no  sensations  of 

terror ;  and,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  makes  not  the 

smallest  attempt  either  to  bite  or  ofTend.      In  some 

countries,  children  use  it  as  a  play-thing  ;  and,  in  con- 


their  ihouths  to  take  it  in  ;  he  never  perceived 
that  they  eat  any  thing,  except  now  and  then 
a  fly,  which  they  took  half  an  hour  to  swal- 
low :  he  observed  their  colour  often  to  change, 
three  or  four  times  successively,  without  being 
able  to  find  out  any  cause  for  such  alterations ; 
their  common  colour  he  found  to  be  gray,  or 
rather  a  pale  mouse  colour  ;  but  its  most  fre- 
quent changes  were  into  a  beautiful  green, 
spotted  with  yellow;  sometimes  the  animal 
was  marked  all  over  with  dark  brown ;  and 
this  often  changes  into  a  lighter  brown :  some 
colours,  however,  it  never  assumed  ;  and  con- 
trary to  what  was  uaid  above,  he  found  red  to 
be  among  the  number. 

Though  our  traveller  took  the  utmost  care, 
he  was  unable  to  preserve  any  of  them  alive 
above  five  months ;  and  many  of  them  died  in 
four.  When  the  cameleon  changes  place,  and 
attempts  to  descend  from  an  eminence,  it 
moves  with  the  utmost  precaution,  advancing 
one  leg  very  deliberately  before  the  other, 
still  securing  itself  by  holding  whatever  it 
can  grasp  by  the  tail.  It  seldom  opens  its 
mouth,  except  for  fresh  air;  and  when  that 
is  supplied,  discovers  its  satisfaction  by  its 
motions,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  colour. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  darted  out  after  its 
prey,  which  is  flies  ;  and  this  is  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  little, 
though  they  stand  out  of  the  head  ;  they  have 

sequence  of  its  natural  gentleness  of  disposition,  it  be- 
comes in  a  great  measure  tame  and  familiar. 

The  Sand  JAnard. — This  species  is  found  on  sandy 


heaths  in  some  parts  of  England.  Its  colour  is  in  general 
brown,  and  its  length  seven  inches.  It  is  more  sluggish 
than  the  common  lisard,  and  will  attempt  to  bite  any  on« 
who  handles  it. 

The  FriUed  Linard,  of  which  the  following  cut  re- 


presents the  figure,  is  a  curious  species  found  in  Australiiu 
LitUe  is  known  of  its  habits. 
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a  single  eye-lid,  like  a  cap  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle y  through  which  the  sight  of  the  eye 
appears,  which  is  of  a  shining  brown;  and 
round  it  there  is  a  little  circle  of  a  gold  colour  : 
but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  con- 
formation is,  that  the  animal  often  moyes  one 
eye,  when  the  other  is  entirely  at  rest :  nay 
sometimes  one  eve  will  seem  to  look  directly 
forward,  while  the  other  looks  backward ;  and 
one  will  look  upward,  while  the  other  regards 
the  earth. 

To  this  class  of  lizards,  we  may  refer  the 
Dragon,  a  most  terrible  animal,  but  most  pro. 
bablr  not  of  Nature's  formation.  Of  this 
death-dealing  creature  all  people  have  read  ; 
and  the  most  barbarous  countries,  to  this  day, 
paint  it  to  the  imagination  in  all  its  terrors, 
and  fear  to  meet  it  in  every  forest.  It  is  not 
enough  that  nature  has  furnished  those  coun- 
tries with  poisons  of  various  malignity  ;  with 
serpents  forty  feet  long  ;  with  elephants  lions, 
and  tigers  ;  to  make  their  situation  really  dan. 
gerous,  the  capricious  imagination  is  set  at 
work  to  call  up  new  terrors;  and  scarce  a 
savage  is  found  that  docs  not  talk  of  winged 
serpents  of  immoderate  length,  flying  away 
with  the  camel  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  destroying 
mankind  by  a  single  glare.  Happily,  bow- 
ever,  such  ravagers  are  no  where  found  to  exist 
at  present ;  and  the  whole  race  of  dragons  is 
dwindled  down  to  the  Flying  Lizard,  a  little 
harmless  creature,  that  only  preys  upon  insects, 
and  even  seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with 
its  beauty. 

The  Flying  Lizard  of  Java  perches  upon 
fruit-trees,  and  feeds  upon  flies,  ants,  butter. 
flies>  and  other  small  insects.  It  is  a  very 
harmless  creature,  and  does  no  mischief  in 
any  respect.  Gen  til,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
World,  affirms,  that  he  has  seen  these  lizards 
at  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
observed  they  flew  very  swiftly  from  tree  to 
tree;  and  having  killed  one,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  skin,  which  was  painted  with 
several  beautiful  colours:  it  was  a   foot  in 


length,  and  had  four  paws,  like  the  oommoo 
lizards :  but  its  head  was  flat,  and  had  a  smtll 
hole  in  the  middle ;  the  wings  were  ?ery 
thin,  and  resembled  those  of  a  flying  fiib. 
About  the  neck  were  a  sort  of  wattles,  notnn. 
like  those  of  cocks,  which  gave  it  no  disagree, 
able  appearance.  He  intended  to  have  pre. 
served  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  Europe; 
but  it  was  corrupted  by  the  heat,  before  the 
close  of  the  day  ;  however,  they  have  since 
been  brought  into  England,  and  are  now 
common  enough  in  the  cabinets  of  the  coriooi. 
The  last  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of 
Aldrovandus,  very  improperly  called  the  Sep* 
by  modem  historians,  This  animal  seems  to 
make  the  shade  that  separates  the  lizard  from 
the  serpent  race.  It  has  four  legs,  like  the 
lizard ;  but  so  short,  as  to  be  utterly  unier. 
viceable  in  walking :  it  has  a  long  slender 
body,  like  the  serpent;  and  is  said  to  have 
the  serpent's  malignity  also.  The  fore  legi 
are  very  near  the  head;  the  hind  legs  are 
placed  far  backward  ;  but  before  and  behind 
they  seem  rather  useless  incumbrances,  than 
instniments  serving  to  assist  the  animal  in  itA 
motions,  or  in  providing  for  its  subsistence. 
These  animals  are  found  above  three  feci 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  a  large 
head  and  pointed  snout  The  whole  body  i« 
covered  with  scales;  and  the  belly  is  wnite 
mixed  with  blue.  It  has  four  crooked  teeth, 
as  also  a  pointed  tail,  which,  however,  can  in- 
flict no  wound.  Whether  the  teeth  be  similar  to 
the  viper's  fangs^  we  are  not  told;  though  Vola. 
teranus  says,  they  are  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane ;  by  which  I  am  apt  to  think  he  means 
a  venom-bag,  which  is  found  at  the  root  of 
teeth  of  all  serpents  that  are  poisonous.  It  if 
viviparous ;  fifteen  young  ones  having  been 
taken  alive  out  of  its  belly.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  vip«r; 
and,  like  that  animal,  its  bite  may  be  danger- 
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BOOK  III. 

OF   SERPENTS,  ETC. 


CHAP.   I. 


OF  SERPENTS  IN  GENERAL.' 

Wz  now  come  to  a  tribe,  that  not  only  their 
deformity,  their  venom,  their  ready  malignity, 
bat  also  our  prejudices,  and  our  very  religion, 
have  taught  us  to  detest  The  serpent  has, 
from  the  beginning,  been  the  enemy  of  man  ; 
and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and  an- 
noy him,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that 
bave  been  practised  to  destroy  it  '  Formidable 
In  itself,  it  deters  the  invader  from  the  pur- 

'  The  serpent  tribes  are  dbtinguished  from  all  other 
uiimali  bf  a  peculiar  character,  in  which  their  figure, 
motion,  and  habits,  so  repulsive  and  disgusting,  form  a 
ilril[iiig  contrast  to  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colours 
»iUi  which  their  skin  is  studded,  adding,  if  possible,  to 
dieir  lobtile  and  venomous  appearance;  while  their 
mwling  motion  strikingly  exemplifies  the  decree  of  the 
Onaior,  made  after  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  : — 
"  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  above  all 
cattlt,  and  every  bird  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
tbon  go,  and  dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 

The  tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  divided 
by  Lacepede  into  eight  genera,  each  of  which  are  subdi- 
vided, and  contain  many  species.  The  genera  comprise 
the  Boas,  containing  11  species;  the  Rattle-snake,  6 
•pedes;  the  Vipers,  196  species;  the  Snakes,  84  spe- 
cies; the  Araphisboena,  6  species;  Langrats,  i;  Coecilia, 
«;  ind  Acrochord,  I. 

Although  destitute  of  feet  and  wings,  few  animals  are 
10  active  as  serpents,  or  can  transport  themselves  from 
place  to  place  with  equal  agility.  Whether  to  sei»  its 
preyi  er  escape  from  danger,  the  serpent  moves  with  the 
Telodty  of  an  arrow,  and  surpasses  several  species  of 
birds  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  gains  the 
rammlts  of  the  highest  trees,  twisting  and  untwisting  its 
fiexible  body  around  their  trunlu  and  branches  with  such 
ttlarity,  that  the  quickest  eye  can  scarcely  follow  its  ra- 
pid motion.  Their  sixe  greatly  varies ;  some  are  but  a 
few  inches  kmg,  while  others  are  forty,  or  even  fifty  feet 
in  length.  All  are  covered  with  scales,  or  scaly  tuber- 
cles. Their  brain  case  is  weak  and  shallow;  and  henco 
«rpenU  are  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The 
fonnatkni  and  conjunction  of  the  vertebras  are  well  adap- 
ted for  mobility. 


suit;  and,  from  its  figure,  capable  of  finding 
shelter  in  a  little  space,  it  is  not  easily  disco, 
vered  by  those  who  would  venture  to  try  the 
encounter.  Thus  possessed  at  once  of  potent 
arms  and  inaccessible  or  secure  retreats,  it 
baffles  all  the  arts  of  man,  though  never  so 
earnestly  bent  upon  its  destruction. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  scarce  a  country  in 
the  world  that  does  not  still  give  birth  to  this 
poisonous  brood,  that  seem  formed  to  quell  hu- 
man pride,  and  repress  the  boasts  of  security. 
Mankind  have  driven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf  from  their  vicinity  ;  but  the  snake 


All  parts  of  their  body  have  great  force,  agility,  and 
elasticity.  They  are  most  abundant  in  warm  and  tern, 
perate  regions ;  but  increase  in  size  and  numbers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  and  moisture,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
their  range.  They  have  less  blood  than  quadrupeds,  a 
lower  animal  heat,  and  less  interior  activity  of  system. 
They  are  more  animated  in  times  of  tempest  and  hurri- 
cane, when  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  the 
greatest  perturbation.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  dull, 
but  their  vision  acute.  Their  sense  of  taste  is  probably 
of  considerable  delicacy,  as  the  tongue  is  very  slender, 
and  divided  into  two  joints,  which  admit  of  its  being 
readily  applied  to  sapid  bodies.  Their  sense  of  touch  is 
probably  obscure.  They  give  many  indications  of  high 
instinct  and  sensibility,  and  have  the  faculty  of  existing 
a  long  period  without  food. 

They  have  no  voice,  but  a  hiss,  which  is  uttered  softer 
or  stronger  according  to  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  exer- 
ted exclusively  in  the  declaration  of  their  fiereer  passions 
— the  milder  sensibilities  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
vocal  annunciation. 

Serpents  have  great  strength  from  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  body.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
They  have  been,  from  all  antiquity,  and  in  most  coun. 
tries,  celebrated  for  their  great  cunning  and  sagacity; 
which  is  chiefly  displayed  in  their  mode  of  evading  their 
enemies,  or  of  obtaining  their  prey.  Some  serpents  are 
eminently  noted  for  their  brilliant  colours,  of  which  se. 
veral  display  fine  iridescent  changes.  It  is  a  curious  dis. 
tinction  of  these  animals,  which  has  lately  been  made  by 
M.  do  la  Borde,  of  Cayenne,  that  nearly  all  the  species 
of  serpents  of  which  the  youug  are  hatched  within  Uw 
mother,  and  which  are  therefore  born  alive,  are  veno- 
mous. 
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and  the  viper  still  defy  their  power,  and  fre- 
quently  punish  their  insolence. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by 
human  assiduity;  and  it  is  possible  some  of 
the  kinds  are  wholly  destroyed.  In  none  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  they  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  truly  terrible  ;  the  philosopher 
can  meditate  in  the  fields  without  danger ;  and 
the  lover  seek  the  grove  without  fearing  any 
wounds  but  those  of  metaphor.  The  various 
malignity  that  has  been  ascribed  to  European 
serpents  of  old  is  now  utterly  unknown ;  there 
are  not  above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dan- 
gerous,  and  their  poison  operates  in  all  in  the 
same  manner.  A  burning  pain  in  the  part, 
easily  removable  by  timely  applications,  is 
the  worst  effect  that  we  can  experience  from 
the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents  of  Eu. 
rope.  The  drowsy  death,  the  starting  of  the 
blood  from  every  pore,  the  insatiable  and  burn- 
ing thirst,  the  melting  down  the  solid  mass  of 
the  whole  form  into  one  heap  of  putrefaction, 
these  are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted. 

fi  ut  though  we  have  thus  reduced  these 
dangers,  having  been  incapable  of  wholly  re- 
moving them,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
still  rage  with  all  their  ancient  malignity. 
Nature  seems  to  have  placed  them  as  centin- 
els,  to  deter  mankind  from  spreading  too 
widely,  and  from  seeking  new  abodes,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  cultivated  those  at  home.  In 
the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the  tropics, 
as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  serpents 
propagate  in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all 
countries,  those  regions  have  them  in  the 
greatest  abundance  where  the  fields  are  un. 
peopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
supplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the 
swampy  banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko, 
where  the  sun  is  hot,  the  forests  thick,  and  the 
men  but  few,  the  serpents  cling  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and 
carry  on  an  unceasing  war  against  all  other 
animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  as-> 
sured  us,  that  they  have  often  seen  large  snakes 
twining  round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encom. 
passing  it  like  a  wreath,  and  thus  rising  and 
descending  at  pleasure.  In  these  countries, 
therefore,  the  serpent  is  too  formidable  to  be- 
come  an  object  of  curiosity,  for  it  excites  much 
more  violent  sensations. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject,  as  wholly 
fabulous,  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients 
of  the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  a 
single  serpent  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  mankind 
were  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  that 
serpents,  continuing  undisturbed  possessors  of 
the  forests,  grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude : 
and  every  other  tribe  of  animals  fell  before 


them.  It  then  might  have  happened,  that  ler. 
peuts  reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  (Ustrict  for  cen- 
turies together.  To  animals  of  this  kind, 
grown  by  time  and  rapacity  to  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itself,  were  but 
feeble  opponents.  The  dreadful  monster 
spread  desolation  round  him;  every  cretture 
that  had  life  was  devoured,  or  fled  to  a  dis- 
tance. That  horrible  fmtor^  which  even  t]>e 
commonest  and  the  most  harmless  snakes' are 
still  found  to  diffuse,  might,  in  these  larger 
ones,  become  too  powerful  for  any  living  being 
to  withstand ;  and  while  they  preyed  witboat 
distinction,  they  might  thus  also  have  paisoned 
the  atmosphere  around  them.  In  this  manneT, 
having  for  ages  lived  in  the  hidden  and  an. 
peopled  forest,  and  finding  as*  their  appetites 
were  more  powerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prej 
decreasing,  it  is  possible  they  might  venture 
boldly  from  their  retreats,  into  the  more  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country,  and  carry  conster- 
nation among  mankind,  as  they  bad  before  de- 
solation among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.  We 
have  many  histories  of  antiquity,  presenting  u 
such  a  picture ;  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation 
sinking  under  the  ravages  of  a  single  serpent 
At  that  time,  mar^had  not  learned  the  art  of 
uniting  the  efforts  of  many,  to  effect  one  great 
purpose.  Opposing  multitudes  only  added 
new  victims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  in- 
creased mutual  embarrassment  and  terror.  The 
animal  was,  therefore,  to  be  singly  opposed  by 
him  who  had  the  greatest  strength,  the  be^ 
armour,  and  the  most  undaunted  courage.  In 
such  an  encounter  hundreds  must  have  fallen ; 
till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  by  a  forta- 
nate  blow,  or  by  taJcing  the  monster  in  its  tor 
pid  interval,  and  surcharged  with  spoil,  migbf 
kill,  and  thus  rid  his  country  of  the  destroyer. 
Such  was  the  original  occupation  of  heroes: 
and  those  who  first  obtained  that  name,  firoin 
their  destroying  the  ravagers  of  the  eartb, 
gained  it  much  more  deservedly  than  their  suc- 
cessors, who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for 
their  skill  in  destroying  each  other.  But  as 
we  descend  into  more  enlightened  antiquity, 
we  find  these  animals  less  formidable,  as  being 
attacked  in  a  more  successful  manner.  We 
are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  annj 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  in 
Africa,  an  enormous  serpent  disputed  his  pas. 
sage  over.  We  are  assured  by  Pliny,  who 
says,  that  he  himself  saw  the  skin,  that  it  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  be 
had  destroyed  many  of  the  army.  At  last, 
however,  the  battering  engines  were  bnwght 
out  against  it ;  and  these  assailing  it  at  a  dis- 
^nce,  it  was  soon  destroyed.  Its  spoils  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed 
an  ovation  for  his  success.  There  are,  per- 
haps, few  facts  better  ascertained  in  hi^oiy 
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than  this:  an  oration  waa  a  remarkable 
honour;  and  waa  given  only  for  aome  signal 
exploit  that  did  not  desenre  a  triumph :  no  his- 
torian would  offer  to  inyent  that  part  of  the 
story  at  least,  without  being  subject  to  the 
most  shameful  detection.  The  skin  was  kept 
for  several  years  after  in  the  capiiol ;  and  Pliny 
says,  be  saw  it  there  :  now,  though  Pliny  was 
a  credulous  writer,  he  was  by  no  means  a^ss 
one ;  and  whatever  he  says  he  has  seen,  we 
may  very  safely  rely  on.  At  present,  indeed, 
such  ravages  from  serpents  are  scarcely  seen 
m  any  part  of  the  world  ;  not  but  that  in  Af- 
rica and  America  some  of  them  are  powerful 
enough  to  brave  the  assaults  of  men  to  this 
day. 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  placed  at  such 
a  distance  as  to' take  a  view  of  this  tribe  with- 
out fearing  for  our  safety ;  we  can  survey  their 
impotent  malignity  with  the  same  delight  with 
which  the  poet  describes  the  terrors  of  a  dead 
monster. 

Naqqeaot  expleri  eorda  tuendo 
TerriUte  oouIm  viUoaaqM  Mtis  peetonu 

To  us  their  slender  form,  their  undulating 
motion,  their  vivid  colouring,  their  horrid 
stench,  their  forky  tongue,  and  their  enven- 
omed fangs,  are  totally  harmless ;  and  in  this 
country  their  uses  even  serve  to  counterbalance 
the  mischief  they  sometimes  occasion. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  serpents  in  general, 
they  have  marks  by  which  they  are  distin- 
fuisbed  from  all  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 
They  have  the  length  and  the  suppleness  of 
the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  swim  with:  they 
have  the  scaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the 
lizard,  but  they  want  Tegs  to  walk  with ;  they 
have  the  crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but, 
unlike  that  animal,  they  have  lungs  to  breathe 
with :  like  all  tlie  reptile  kind,  they  are  re- 
sentful when  offended ;  and  nature  has  sup- 
plied them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every 
injury. 

Though  they  are  possessed  of  very  different 
degrees  of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formid. 
able  to  man,  and  have  a  strong  similitude  of 
form  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
mark  the  general  character  before  we  descend 
to  particu&rs.  With  respect  to  their  confer, 
mation,  all  serpents  have  a  very  wide  mouth, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  and,  what 
U  very  extraordinary,  tliey  can  gape  and  swal- 
low the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three 
times  as  big  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  a  toad 
taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a  snake,  at  lord  Spen- 
cer's, near  London,  the  body  of  which  was 
thrice  the  diameter  of  the  animal  that  swal- 
lo-wed  it  However,  it  is  no  way  surprising 
that  the  skin  of  the  snake  should  stretch  to  re- 
ceive so  large  a  morsel :  the  wonder  seems 
bow  the  jaws  could  take  it  in.     To  explain 
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this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  jaws  of  this 
animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of 
a  pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to 
bones,  and  play  upon  one  another ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  serpent's  jaws  are  held  together  at 
the  roots  by  a  stretching  muscular  skin ;  by 
which  means  they  open  as  widely  as  the  aiii* 
mal  chooses  to  stretch  them,  and  admit  of  a 
prey  much  thicker  than  the  snake  s  own  body. 
The  throaty  like  stretching  leather,  dilates  to 
admit  the  morsel ;  the  stomach  receives  it  in 
part ;  and  the  rest  remains  in  the  gullet,  till 
putrefaction  and  the  juices  of  the  serpent's 
body  unite  to  dissolve  it 

As  to  the  teeth,  I  will  talk  more  of  them 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  viper's  poison  ;  il 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  aome 
serpents  have  fangs,  or  canine  teeth,  and  others 
are  without  them.  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked 
and  hollow  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance, 
are  capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at 
pleasure. 

The  eyes  of  all  serpents  are  small,  if  com« 
pared  to  the  length  of  the  body ;  and  though 
differently  coloured  in  different  kinds,  yet  the 
appearance  of  all  is  malign  and  heav^;  and, 
from  their  known  qualities,  they  strike  the 
imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  creature  medi- 
tating mischief.  In  some,  the  upper  eye-lid 
is  wanting,  and  the  serpent  winks  only  with 
that  below ;  in  others,  the  animal  has  a  nicti- 
tating membrane  or  skin,  resembling  that 
which  is  found  in  birds,  which  keeps  the  eye 
clean,  and  preserves  the  sight  The  substance 
of  the  eye  in  all  ib  hard  and  homy ;  the  crys. 
talline  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
gbbe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  visible  in  all : 
but  there  is  no  conduits  for  smelling ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  enjoy  that 
sense  in  tolerable  perfection. 

The  tongue  in  all  these  animals  is  long  and 
forky.  It  is  composed  of  two  long  fleshy  sub- 
stances, which  terminate  in  sharp  points,  and 
are  very  pliable.  At  the  root  it  is  connected 
very  strongly  to  the  neck  by  two  tendons,  that 

five  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  viper 
ind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of 
their  bodies;  they  are  continually  darting 
them  out,  but  they  are  entirely  harmless,  and 
only  terrify  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
situation  of  (heir  poison. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we 
shall  find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  size, 
and  capable  of  being  distended  to  a  great  de- 
gree ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  lies  the  stomach, 
which  is  not  so  capacious,  and  receives  only  a 
part  of  the  prey,  while  the  rest  continues  in 
the  gullet  for  digestion.  When  the  substance 
in  the  stomach  is  dissolved  into  chyle,  it  passes 
into  the  intestines,  and  from  thence  goes  to 
nourishment,  or  to  be  excluded  by  the  vent 
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Like  moat  other  animals,  serpents  are  fur- 
nished with  lungs,  which,  I  suppose,  are  ser- 
viceable in  breathing,  though  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is 
performed ;  for  though  serpents  are  often  seen, 
apparently,  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we 
cannot  find  the  smallest  siens  of  their  ever  re. 
spiring  it  again.  Their  lungs,  however,  are 
long  and  large,  and  doubtless  are  necessary  to 
promote  their  languid  circulation.  The  heart  is 
formed  as  in  the  tortoise,  the  frog, and  the  lizard 
kinds,  so  as  to  work  without  the  assistance  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  single,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  blo^  flowine  from  the  great  vein  to  the 
great  artery  bv  Sie  shortest  course.  By  this 
contrivance  of  nature  we  easily  gather  two 
consequences — that  snakes  are  amphibious, 
being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land  and  in 
the  water;  and  that  also  they  are  torpid  in 
winter,  like  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  ani. 
mals  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  vent  in  these  animals  serves  for  the 
emission  of  the  urine  and  the  fasces,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  generation.  The  instrument 
of  generation  in  the  male  is  double,  being 
forked  like  the  tongue ;  the  ovaries  in  the  fe- 
male are  double  also  ;  and  the  aperture  is  very 
large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  instrument 
of  the  male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats ; 
and  it  is  said  by  the  ancients,  that,  in  this  si- 
tuation, they  appear  like  one  serpent  with  two 
heads :  but  how  far  this  remark  is  founded  in 
truth,  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  modems  that 
can  resolve  me. 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  slender, 
and  capable  of  bending  in  every  direction,  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone  are  numer- 
ous beyond  what  one  would  imagine.  In  the 
generality  of  quadrupeds,  they  amount  to  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  ;  in  the  serpent  kind  they 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  from  the 
head  to  the  vent,  and  twenty-five  more  from 
that  to  the  tail.^  The  number  of  these  joints 
must  give  the  back-bone  a  surprising  degree 
of  pliancy  ;  but  this  is  still  increased  by  the 
manner  in  which  each  of  these  joints  are  locked 
into  the  other.  In  man  and  quadrupeds,  the 
iiat  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one  against 
the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  sinews ;  but  in 
serpents,  the  bones  play  one  within  the  other, 
like  ball  and  socket,  so  that  they  have  full 
motion  upon  each  other  in  every  direction.* 
Thus,  if  a  man  were  to  form  a  machine  com- 
posed of  so  many  joints  as  are  found  in  the 
back  of  a  serpent,  he  would  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  give  it  such  strength  and  pliancy  at 
the  same  time.  The  chain  of  a  watch  is  but  a 
bungling  piece  of  workmanship  in  comparison. 

Though  the  number  of  joints  in  the  back- 
bone is  great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  still  great- 
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er ;  for,  from  the  head  to  the  vent  there  are 
two  ribs  to  everv  joint,  which  makes  their 
number  two  hundred  and  ninety  in  all.  These 
ribs  are  furnished  with  muscles,  four  in  nam- 
ber ;  which  being  inserted  into  the  head,  mn 
along  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  give  the  ani- 
mal great  strength  and  agility  in  all  its  mo- 
tions. 

The  skin  also  contributes  to  its  motions, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  scales,  united 
to  each  other  by  a  transparent  membrane, 
which  grows  harder  as  it  grows  older,  nntil 
tho  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done 
twice  a  year.  This  cover  then  bursts  near  the 
head,  and  the  serpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an 
undulatory  motion,  in  a  new  skin,  much  more 
vivid  than  the  former.  If  the  old  slough  be 
then  viewed,  every  scale  will  be  distinctly 
seen,  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be 
found  greatest  where  the  part  of  the  body  they 
covered  was  largest 

There  is  mu<m  geometrical  neatness  in  the 
disposal  of  the  serpent's  scales  for  assisting  the 
animal's  sinuous  motion.  As  the  edges  of  the 
foremost  scales  lie  over  the  ends  of  their  fol- 
lowing scales,  80  those  edges,  when  the  scales 
are  erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 
doing  in  a  small  degree,  catch  in  the  groand, 
like  the  nails  in  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  lo 
promote  and  facilitate  the  animal's  progresaire 
motion.  The  erectinp^  these  scales  is  by  means 
of  a  multitude  of  distinct  muscles,  with  which 
each  is  supplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  some  of  the  serpent  kind  there  is  the  ex- 
actest  symmetry  in  these  scales;  in  othen, 
they  are  disposed  more  irreeularl  v.  In  some, 
there  are  larger  scales  on  the  belly,  and  often 
answering  to  the  number  of  ribs ;  in  others, 
however,  the  animal  is  without  them.  Upm 
this  slight  difierence  Linnaeus  has  founded  his 
distinctions  of  the  various  classes  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  Human  curiosity,  however,  and  efen 
human  interest,  seem  to  plead  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent method  of  dbtribution.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  scales  on  a  formidable  animal's 
belly,  nor  their  magnitude  or  variety,  that  any 
way  excite  our  concern.  The  first  question 
that  every  man  will  naturally  sisk,  when  he 
hears  of  a  snake,  is,  whether  it  be  large?  the 
second,  whether  it  be  venomous?  In  other 
words,  the  strongest  lines  in  the  animals  his. 
torr  are  those  that  first  excite  our  attention ; 
and  these  it  is  every  historian's  business  to  dis. 
plav. 

\Vhen  we  come  to  compare  serpents  with 
each  other,  the  first  great  distinction  appears 
in  their  size ;  no  other  tribe  of  animals  differ- 
ing so  widely  in  this  particular.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  so  remotely  separated  u  the 
Great  Liboya  of  Surinam,  that  grows  to  thirK- 
six  feet  long;  and  the  Little  Serpent,  at  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope»  and  the  north  of  the  river 
Senegal,  that  ia  not  above  three  inches,  and 
covers  whole  sandy  deserts  with  its  multi- 
tades!  This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of 
tiihesy  seems  to  have  no  boands  pot  to  their 
growth:  their  bones  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
cartilaginous,  and  they  are,  consequently,  ca- 
pable of  great  extension  :  the  older,  therefore, 
a  serpent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows;  and 
as  they  seem  to  live  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive 
at  an  enormous  size. 

Leguat  assures  us,  that  he  saw  (me  in  Java 
that  was  fifty  feet  long.  Garli  mentions  their 
growing  to  above  forty  feet;  and  we  have  now 
the  skin  of  one  in  the  Museum,  that  measures 
thirty-two.  Mr  Wentwort,  who  had  large 
concerns  in  the  Berbices,  in  America,  assures 
me,  that  in  that  country,  they  grow  to  an  en- 
ormous length.  He  one  day  sent  out  a  sol- 
dier, with  an  Indian,  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the 
table ;  and  they  accordingly  went  some  miles 
from  the  forts  in  pursuing  dieir  game,  the  In- 
dian, who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  rest  himself  upon  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be ;  but 
when  he  was  just  going  to  sit  down,  the  enor- 
mous monster  began  to  move,  and  the  poor  sa- 
rage  perceiving  that  he  had  approached  a  Li- 
boya,  the  gpreatest  of  all  the  serpent  kind, 
dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  soldier,  who 
perceived,  at  some  distance,  what  had  hap. 
pened,  levelled  at  the  serpent's  head,  and,  by 
a  lucky  aim,  shot  it  dead :  however,  he  conti- 
nued his  fire  until  he  was  assured  that  the  ani. 
mal  was  killed ;  and  then  going  up  to  rescue 
his  companion,  who  was  fallen  motionless  by 
its  side,  he,  to  his  astonishment,  found  him 
dead  likewise,  being  killed  by  the  fright 
Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and  telling  what 
had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  thirty*six  feet  long. 
He  had  the  skin  stufied,  and  then  sent  to  £u. 
rope,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
whose  cabinet  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hague  ;  but  the  skin  has  shrunk,  by  drying, 
two  or  three  feet 

In  the  East  Indies  they  erow  also  to  an 
enormous  size  ;  particularly  m  the  island  of 
Java,  where,  we  are  assured,  that  one  of  them 
will  destroy  and  devour  a  buffalo.  In  a  letter, 
printed  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  combat  between  an  enormous 
serpent  and  a  buffalo,  by  a  person  who  assures 
us  that  be  was  himself  a  spectator.  The  ser- 
pent had,  for  some  time,  been  waiting  near 
the  brink  of  a  pool,  in  expectation  of  its  prey ; 
when  a  buffalo  was  the  first  that  offered.  Hav- 
log  darted  upon  the  affrighted  animal,  it  in- 
itantly  be^  to  wrap  it  round  with  its  volumi- 
nous twistmgs ;  and,  at  every  twist,  the  bones 
of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to  crack  almost  as 


loud  as  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  poor  animal  struggled  and  bellowed  ; 
its  enormous  enemy  entwined  it  too  closely  to 
get  free;  till,  at  length,  all  its  bones  being 
mashed  to  pieces,  like  those  of  a  malefactor  on 
the  wheel,  and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  one 
uniform  mass,  the  serpent  untwined  its  folds  to 
swallow  its  prey  at  leisure.  To  prepare  for 
this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  body  slip  down 
the  throat  more  glibly,  it  was  seen  to  lick  the 
whole  body  over,  and  thus  cover  it  with  its 
mucus.  It  then  began  to  swallow  it  at  that 
end  that  offered  least  resistance ;  while  its 
length  of  body  was  dilatod  to  receive  its  prey, 
and  thus  took  in  at  once  a  morsel  that  was  three 
times  its  own  thickness.  We  are  assured  by 
travellers,  that  these  animab  are  often  found 
with  the  body  of  a  stag  in  their  gullet,  while 
the  horns,  which  they  are  unable  to  swallow, 
keep  sticking  out  at  their  mouths. 

out  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapa- 
city of  these  frightful  creatures  is  often  their 
punishment ;  for  whenever  any  of  the  serpent 
kind  have  gorged  themselves  in  this  manner, 
whenever  ueir  body  is  seen  particularlv  dis* 
tended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and 
may  be  approached  and  destroyed  with  safety. 
Patient  of  hunger  to  a  surprising  degree, 
whenever  they  seize  and  swallow  their  prey, 
they  seem,  like  surfeited  gluttons,  un wieldly, 
stupid,  helpless,  and  sleepv :  they,  at  that  time 
seek  some  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  se. 
veral  days  together,  and  digest  their  meal  in 
safety  :  the  smallest  effort,  at  that  time,  is  ca. 
pable  of  destrojring  them ;  they  can  scarcely 
make  any  resistance  ;  and  the^  are  equally  un. 
qualified  for  flight  or  opposition :  that  is  the 
happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  suc- 
cess ;  at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himselc 
does  not  fear  to  assail  them.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  this  sleepy  interval  of  digestion  is  over: 
thev  then  issue,  with  famished  appetites,  from 
their  retreats,  and  with  accumulated  terrors, 
while  every  animal  of  the  forest  flies  before 
them. 

Garli  describes  the  Long  Serpent  of  Congo 
making  its  track  through  the  tall  grass,  like 
mowers  in  a  summer's  day.  He  could  not,  with- 
out torror,  behold  whole  lines  of  grass  lying 
levelled  under  the  sweep  of  its  tail  In  this 
manner  it  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity, 
until  it  found  a  proper  situation  frequented  by 
its  prey :  there  it  continued  to  lurk,  in  patient 
expectetion,  and  would  have  remained  for 
weeks  together,  had  it  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  natives. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  pro. 
vision ;  but  the  serpent  indiscriminately  preys 
upon  all ;  the  buffalo,  the  tiger,  and  the  ga- 
zelle. One  would  think  that  the  porcupine  s 
quills  might  be  sufficient  to  protect  it;  but 
whatever  has  life  serves  to  appease  the  hun« 
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ger  of  these  devoaring  creatarcs:  porcupines, 
with  all  their  quills,  have  frequentlj  been 
found  in  their  stomachs,  when  killed  and 
opened ;  nay,  they  most  frequently  are  seen  to 
devour  each  other. 

A  life  of  savage  hostility  in  the  forest  offers 
the  imagination  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
pictures  in  nature.  In  those  burning  coun- 
tries, where  the  sun  dries  up  every  brook  for 
hundreds  of  miles  round ;  when  what  had  the 
appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  season, 
becomes,  in  summer,  one  dreary  bed  of  sand 
—in  those  countries,  I  say,  a  lake  that  is 
never  dry  or  a  brook  that  is  perennial,  is  con- 
sidered by  every  animal  as  the  greatest  con- 
venience of  nature.  As  to  food,  the  luxuriant 
landscape  supplies  that  in  sufficient  abundance: 
it  is  the  want  of  water  that  all  animals  endea- 
vour  to  remove  ;  and  inwardly  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  traverse  whole  deserts  to 
find  out  a  spring.  When  they  have  dncovered 
thb,  no  dangers  can  deter  them  from  attempt- 
big  to  slake  their  thirst  Thus  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  rivulet,  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
continents,  is  generally  the  place  where  all  the 
hostile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up  for  the  engage, 
ment  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envied  spot, 
thousands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  seen 
venturing  to  quench  their  thirst,  or  preparing 
to  seize  their  prey.  The  elephants  are  per- 
ceived, in  a  long  line,  marching  from  the 
darker  parts  of  the  forest;  the  buffaloes  are 
there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  security  ; 
the  gazelles,  relying  solely  upon  their  swifts 
ness  ;  the  lion  and  tiger  waiting  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  seize  ;  but  chiefly  Sie  larger  ser- 
pents are  upon  guard  there,  and  defend  the  ac- 
cesses  of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  passes  with- 
out some  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  serpent,  de- 
fended  by  its  scales,  and  naturallv  capable  of 
sustaining  a  multitude  of  wounds,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  formidable.  It  is  the  most 
wakeful  also ;  for  the  whole  tribe  sleep  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  are,  consequently,  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  :  so  that,  till  their  rapacity  is 
satisfied,  few  other  animals  will  venture  to  ap- 
proach their  station. 

But  though  these  animals  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  voracious,  and  though  the  morsel 
which  they  swallow  without  chewing  is  greater 
than  what  any  other  creature,  either  by  land 
or  water,  the  whale  itself  not  excepted,  can 
devour,  yet  no  animals  upon  earth  bear  absti- 
nence so  long  as  they.  A  single  meal,  with 
many  of  the  snake  kind,  seems  to  be  the  adven. 
ture  of  a  season ;  it  is  an  occurrence  for  which 
they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay,  sometimes  for 
months,  in  patient  expectation  o£  When 
they  have  seized  their  prey,  their  industry,  for 
several  weeks,  is  entirely  discontinued  ;  the 
fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  satisfies 
them  for  the  remaining  period  of  their  annual 


activity.  As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that 
of  most  other  terrestrial  animals,  and  as  itcir. 
culates  but  slowly  tfaroi^h  their  bodies,  so 
their  powers  of  digestion  are  but  feeble. 
Their  prey  continues  for  a  long  time,  partly 
in  the  stomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  a 
part  is  often  seen  hanging  out  of  the  month. 
In  this  manner,  it  digests  by  degrees;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  part  below  is  dissolved,  the 
part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore, 
till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  perfbrmed 
that  the  serpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its 
activity.  But  should  any  accident  prevent  it 
from  issuing  once  more  from  its  cell,  it  still 
can  continue  to  bear  famine  for  weeks,  mondis, 
nay,  for  years  together.  Vipers  arc  often 
kept  in  boxes  for  six  or  eight  months  without 
any  food  whatever;  and  there  are  little  aer- 
pents  sometimes  sent  over  to  Europe  from 
Grand  Cairo,  the  name  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn,  that  live,  for  several  years, 
in  glasses,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even  stain 
the  glass  with  their  excrements.  Thus  the 
serpent  tribe  unite,  in  themselves,  two  very 
opposite  qualities  :  wonderful  abstinence,  and 
yet  incredible  rapacity. 

If,  leaving  the  consideration  of  their  appe- 
tites, we  come  to  compare  serpents,  as  to  their 
voices,  some  are  found  silent,  some  have  a 
peculiar  cry ;  but  hissing  is  the  sound  which 
thev  most  commonly  sent  forth,  either  as  a 
call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene- 
mies.  In  the  conn  tries  where  they  abound, 
they  are  generally  silent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  they  are  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
heat  of  the  climate ;  but  as  the  cool  of  the 
evening  approaches,  they  are  then  heard  issu- 
ing from  their  ceils  with  continued  hissings ; 
and  such  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that 
some  have  assured  me  they  very  much  resem- 
ble the  music  of  an  English  grove.  This 
some  will  hardly  credit—at  any  rate,  such 
notes,  however  pleasing,  can  g^ve  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  ma- 
lignity ofthe  minstrel.  I  f  considered ,  indeed, 
as  they  answer  the  animal's  own  occasions, 
thev  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  its  natnre, 
and  fully  answering  the  purposes  of  terrifying 
such  as  would  venture  to  offend  it 

With  respect  to  motion,  some  serpents, 
particularly  those  of  the  viper  kind,  move 
slowly ;  while  others,  such  as  the  Ammodytcs, 
dart  with  amazing  swiftness.  The  motion  in 
all  is  similar ;  but  the  strength  of  bodv  in  some 
gives  a  very  different  appearance.  The  viper, 
that  is  but  a  slow  feeble-bodied  animal, 
makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulating  manner; 
advancing  its  head,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow; 
then,  from  the  spot  where  the  head  and  tail 
were  united,  advancing  the  head  forward  as 
before.      This,  which   is  the  motion  of  all 
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serpents,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
earth-worm ,  or  the  naked  snail.  The  serpent, 
as  was  said  aboye,  has  a  back-bone  with  num. 
erous  joints,  and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a 
power  of  bending  in  every  direction,  but  with- 
oat  being  able  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it  at 
pleasure.  The  earth-worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  back-bone  ;  but  its  body  is  com. 
posed  of  rings,  which,  like  a  barber's  puff,  it 
can  lengthen  or  shorten  as  it  finds  necessary. 
The  earth-worm,  therefore,  in  order  to  move 
forward,  lengthens  the  body ;  then,  by  the  fore 
part  clings  to  the  ground,  where  it  has  reached, 
and  then  contracts  and  brings  up  its  rear  : 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  shortened,  the 
fore  part  is  lengthened  again  for  another  pro- 
gression ;  and  so  on.  The  serpent,  instead  of 
shortening  the  body,  bends  it  into  an  aroh  ; 
and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between 
serpentine  and  vermicular  progression. 

I  have  instanced  this  motion  in  the  viper, 
as  most  easily  discerned  ;  but  there  are  many 
serpents  that  dart  with  such  amazing  swift- 
ness, that  they  appear  rather  to  leap  than 
crawl  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  no 
serpent  can  dart  upon  even  groimd  farther 
than  its  own  length  at  one  effort  Our  fears, 
indeed,  may  increase  the  force  of  their  speed, 
irhich  is  sometimes  found  so  fatal.  We  are 
bid  by  some,  that  they  will  dart  to  a  very 
great  distance;  but  this  my  inquiries  have 
aever  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  manner  of 
progression  in  the  swiftest  serpent  we  know, 
which  is  the  jacalus,  is  by  instantly  coiling 
itself  upon  its  tail,  and  darting  from  thence  to 
its  full  extent ;  then  carrying  the  tail  as  quick 
as  Ughtnin^  to  the  head,  coiling  and  darting 
again  ;  and  by  this  means  proceeding  with 
extreme  rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the 
^nnd.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  length 
and  the  weakness  of  the  back-bone  in  all  these 
animals ;  if  we  regard  the  make  of  their  verte- 
bras, in  which  we  shall  find  the  junctures  all 
formed  to  give  play, and  none  to  give  power;  we 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty 
of  spring^g  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely 
want  ayWbtim,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  from 
whence  to  take  their  spring ;  the  whole  body 
being  composed  of  unsupported  muscles  and 
joints  that  are  yielding.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  they  dart  down  from  trees  upon  their  prey  ; 
bat  their  weight  alone  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  without  much  effort  of  their  own. 

Though  all  serpents  are  amphibious,  some 
are  mach  fonder  of  the  water  than  others ;  and, 
though  destitute  of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the 
bottom,  or  swim  along  the  surface  with  g^eat 
ease.  From  their  internal  structure,  just 
sketched  above,  we  see  how  well  adapted  they 
are  for  either  element ;  and  how  capable  their 
hlood  is  of  ciroulating  at  the  bottom,  as  freely 
M  in  the  irog  or  the  tortoise.     They  can,  how 


ever,  endure  to  live  in  fresh-water  only  ;  for 
salt  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe. 
The  greatest  serpents  are  most  usually  found 
in  fresh- water,  either  choosing  it  as  their  fav- 
ourite element,  or  finding  their  prey  in  such 
places  in  the  greatest  abundance.  But  that 
all  will  live  and  swim  in  liquids  appears  from 
the  experiment  of  Rhedi ;  who  put  a  serpent 
into  a  large  glass  vessel  of  wine,  where  it 
lived  swimming  about  six  hours ;  though,  when 
it  was  by  force,  immersed  and  kept  under  that 
liquid,  it  lived  only  one  hour  and  a  half.  He 
put  another  in  common  water,  where  it  lived 
three  days ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  water, 
it  lived  only  about  tweUe  hours.^  Their 
motion  there,  however,  is  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is  upon  land  ;  tor,  in  order  to  sup- 
port themselves  upon  an  element  lighter  than 
their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  increase  their 
surface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face ;  in  water  they  are  parallel  to  it ;  in  other 
words,  if  I  should  wave  my  hand  up  and 
down,  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  animal's  pro- 
gress on  land  ;  if  I  should  wave  it  to  the  right 
and  left,  it  will  give  <iome  idea  of  its  progress 
on  the  water. 

Some  serpents  have  a  most  horrible  foetor  at- 
tending  them,  which  is  alone  capable  of  inti- 
midating the  brave.  This  proceeds  from  two 
glands  near  the  vent,  like  those  in  the  weasel 
or  polecat ;  and,  like  those  animals,  in  proper, 
tion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage,  or  by  fear,  the 
scent  grows  stronger,  it  would  seem,  how. 
ever,  that  such  serpents  as  are  most  venomous, 
are  least  offensive  in  this  particular ;  since  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  viper  have  no  smell  what- 
ever: nay,  we  are  told  that  at  Calicut  and 
Granganon,  in  the  East  Indies,  there  are  some 
very  noxious  serpents  who  are  so  far  from  being 
disagreeable,  that  their  excrements  are  sought 
after,  and  kept  as  the  most  pleasing  perfume. 
The  Esculapian  Serpent  is  also  of  tlus  number. 

Some  serpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
as  the  viper ;  some  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  their  situation :  as  the 
common  black  snake,  and  the  majority  of  the 
serpent  tribe.  When  a  reader,  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  is  told,  that  some  of  those  animals 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  some  pro- 
duce eggs  only,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  internal  conformation, 
which  makes  such  a  variety  in  the  manner  of 
bringing  forth.  But  this  is  not  the  case: 
these  animals  are  internally  alike,  in  whatever 
manner  they  produce  their  young ;  and  the 
variety  in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a. 
slight,  than  a  real  discrimination.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  viper  hatches  her  eggs, 
and  brings  them  to  maturity  within  herbmly; 
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the  snake  is  more  premature  in  her  productions, 
and  sends  her  eggs  into  the  light  some  time 
before  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving 
the  shell  Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the 
eggs  will  be  found  in  the  womb,  covered  with 
their  membranous  shell,  and  adhering  to  each 
other  like  large  beads  on  a  string.  In  the 
eggs  of  both,  young  ones  will  be  found,  though 
at  different  stages  of  maturity:  those  of  the 
viper  will  crawl  and  bite  the  moment  the  shell 
that  incloses  them  is  broke  open ;  those  of  the 
snake  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  perfect  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  serpent  of  the  viper 
kind,  that  was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  opened  in  his  presence.  He  then  saw 
the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  these  animals 
lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there  were 
six  eggs,  each  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  but 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
branous  skin,  by  which  also  they  were  united 
to  each  other.  Each  of  these  eggs  contained 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  young  ones,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill. 
Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were 
taken  was  spotted,  the  young  seemed  to  have 
a  variety  of  colours  very  different  from  the 
parent ;  and  this  led  the  traveller  to  suppose 
that  the  colour  was  no  characteristio  mark 
among  serpents.  These  little  mischievous 
animals  were  no  sooner  let  loose  from  the  shell 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themselves  into 
a  threatening  posture,  coiling  themselves  up, 
and  biting  the  stick  with  which  he  was  de»- 
troying  them.  In  this  manner  he  killed  se- 
venty-four young'  ones ;  those  that  were  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  eggs  escaped  at  the  place 
where  the  female  was  killed,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  eggf  and  their  getting  among  the  bushes. 

The  last  distinction  that  I  shall  mention, 
but  the  most  material  among  serpents,  is,  that 
some  are  venomous,  and  some  inoffensive.  If 
we  consider  the  poison  of  serpents  as  it  relates 
to  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
scourge  and  an  affliction.  The  various  cala- 
mities that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  capable  of 
producing,  are  not  only  inflicted  by  the  animal 
itself,  but  by  men,  more  mischievous  than  even 
serpents,  who  prepare  their  venom  to  destroy 
each  other.  With  this  the  savages  poison 
their  arms,  and  also  prepare  their  revengeful 
potions.  The  ancients  were  known  to  preserve 
it  for  the  purposes  of  suicide ;  and  even  among 
semi-barbarous  countries  at  this  day,  the  ve- 
nom of  snakes  is  used  as  a  philtre. 

But,  though  the  poison  be  justly  terrible  to 
us,  it  has  been  given  to  very  good  purposes 
for  the  animals  own  proper  support  and 
defence.  Without  this,  serpents,  of  all  other 
animals,  would  be  (he  most  exposed  and  de- 
fenceless ;  without  feet  for  escaping  a  pursuit ; 
without  teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous 
wound,  or  without  strength  for  resistance  ;  in- 


capable, from  their  size,  of  finding  secnrity  in 
very  small  reti  eats,  like  the  earth-WQnD,.aiid 
disgusting  all  from  their  deformity,  nodung 
was  left  for  them  but  a  speedy  extirpatioik 
But  furnished  as  they  are  with  poweiy 
poison,  every  rank  of  animals  approach  diem 
with  dread,  and  never  seize  them  but  at  an 
advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  advantage 
they  derive  from  it  The  malignity  of  a  few 
serves  for  the  protection  of  all.  Thoogh  not 
above  a  tenth  of  their  number  are  actnallj 
venomous,  yet  the  similitude  tliey  all  bear  to 
each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the  whole 
tribe  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies  in 
which  the  poison  chiefly  resides,  makes  even 
the  most  harmless  formidable. — Thus  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  acted  with  double  precau- 
tion ;  it  has  given  some  of  them  poison,  ior 
the  general  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally  feeble; 
but  it  has  thinned  the  niunbers  of  those  which 
aro  venomous,  lest  they  should  become  too 
powerful  for  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 

From  these  noxious  qualities  in  the  serpent 
kind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only  man,  hot 
the  beasts  and  birds,  carry  on  an  unceasing 
war  against  them.  The  ichneum<m  of  tiw 
Indians,  and  the  peccary  of  America,  destioj 
them  in  great  numbers.  These  animals  have 
the  art  of  seizing  them  near  the  head ;  and  it 
is  said  that  they  can  skin  them  with  grest 
dexterity.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  aln 
prey  upon  them  in  great  abundance ;  swi 
often  sousing  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  apoo 
a  long  serpent,  which  they  snatch  up  straggl* 
ing  and  writhing  in  the  air.  ^og^  lire  alio 
bred  up  to  oppose  them.  Father  Feuille  tells 
us,  that  being  in  the  woods  of  Martinioo,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  serpent,  which  be 
could  not  easily  avoid,  when  his  dog  imse- 
diately  came  to  his  relief,  and  seized  the 
assailant  with  great  courage.  The  serpent 
entwined  him,  and  pressed  him  so  violently, 
that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  jet 
the  dog  never  ceased  till  he  had  torn  itto  pieoea 
The  dog  was  not  sensible  of  his  wounds  do> 
ing  the  fight ;  but  soon  after  his  head  swelled 
prodigiously,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground  u 
dead.  But  his  master  having  found  hard  by 
a  banana-tree,  he  applied  its  juice,  mixed 
with  treacle,  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered 
the  dog,  and  quickly  healed  his  sores.  i 

But  it  is  in  man  that  these  venomous  cret-  | 
tures  find  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  i 
Psylli  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and 
destroying  serpents.  Some  modems  pretend 
to  the  same  art  Casaubon  says,  that  he  knew 
a  man  who  could  at  any  time  summou  t 
hundred  serpents  together,  and  draw  tben 
into  the  fire.  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when 
one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  rest,  would  not 
be  brought  in,  he  only  repeated  his  cbann, 
and  it  came  forward  like  the  rest,  to  sabmit 
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to  the  flames.  Philostratus  deacribea  par- 
ticularlj  how  the  Indians  chann  serpents. 
**  They  take  a  scarlet  robe,  embroidered  with 
colden  letters,  and  spread  it  before  a  serpent's 
Dole.  The  golden  letters  haye  a  fascinating 
power  ;  and,  by  looking  steadfastly,  the  ser- 
Dent's  eyes  are  oyercome  and  laid  asleep." 
rhese,  and  many  other  feats  have  been  often 
practised  upon  these  animals  by  artful  men, 
who  had  first  prepared  the  serpents  for  their 
exercise,  and  then  exhibited  them  as  ad. 
Tentitiously  assembled  at  their  call.  In  In- 
dia there  is  nothing  so  common  as  dancing 
serpents,  which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad 
fiat  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieve. 
These  erect  and  put  themselves  in  motion  at 
the  word  of  command.  When  their  keeper 
sings  a  slow  tune,  they  seem  by  their  heads 
to  Keep  time;  when  he  sings  a  quicker 
measure,  they  appear  to  move  more  brisk  and 
Itvely.  All  animals  have  a  certain  degree  of 
dociuty ;  and  we  find  that  serpents  them- 
aelves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach 
at  the  voice  of  their  master.  From  this  trick, 
■ocoessfully  practised  before  the  ignorant,  it 
is  most  probable  has  arisen  all  the  boasted 
pretensions  which  some  have  made  to  charm- 
ing  of  serpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  native 
Americans  pretend  at  this  very  day.  One  of 
Linnsens's  pupils,  we  are  told,  purchased  the 
Mcret  from  an  Indian,  and  then  discovered  it 
to  his  master ;  but,  like  all  secrets  of  the  kind, 
it  is  probable  this  ended  in  a  few  unmeaning 
words  of  no  efficacy.' 

>  The  tmeamiaiion  i^  Hr^mdt  li  one  of  the  moit  curi- 
ens  and  interesting  facto  in  natunl  histoiy.  Thii  won- 
deffni  art,  which  diaanns  the  fury,  and  soothes  the  wrath 
of  the  deadliest  snaiw,  and  renders  it  obedient  to 
the  charmer's  voice,  is  not  an  invention  of  modem 
times;  for  we  discover  manifest  traces  of  it  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  It  is  asserted,  that  Orpheus,  who  pro- 
beUy  flourished  soon  aiUr  letters  were  introduced  into 
Greece,  knew  how  to  still  the  hissing  of  the  approaching 
faalie,  and  to  extinguish  the  pdsoo  of  the  creeping  ser- 
peoL  The  Argonanto  are  said  to  have  subdued  by  the 
power  of  song,  the  terrible  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden 
fleeee  ;  and  Ovid  ascribes  the  same  eflect  to  the  soporific 
influence  of  cerUln  herbs,  and  magic  sentences.  It  was 
the  custom  ol  others  to  Cieeiiuite  the  serpent,  by  touching 
it  with  the  hand.  Of  this  method  Virgil  takes  notice, 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  £nead.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  principal  power  of  the  charmer  lay  in  the  sweetness 
sf  the  music  Pliny  says,  accordingly,  that  serpents 
were  drawn  from  their  lurking-places  by  the  power  of 
muslG.    Seneca  held  the  same  opinion. 

The  wonderful  eflect  which  music  produces  on  the 
mpent  tribes  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  %\  several 
respectable  modems.  Adders  swell  at  the  sound  of  a 
flutis,  raising  themselves  up  on  the  one  half  of  their  body, 
taming  themselves  round,  beating  proper  time  and  fd- 
Idwing  the  Instrument.  Their  head,  naturally  round  and 
long  Hke  an  eel,  becomes  broad  and  flat  like  a  fan.  The 
tame  serpents,  many  of  which  the  Orientals  keep  in 
their  houses,  are  known  to  leave  their  holes  In  hot  wea- 
Ihar,  at  the  sound  of  a  musical  Instniment,  and  to  run 
spon  the  performer.    Dr  Shaw  had  an  opportunity  of 


Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard 
this  formidable  race  with  horror,  yet  there 
have  been  some  nations,  and  there  are  some 
at  this  day,  that  consider  them  with  ycnera- 
tion  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  a  serpent  is  well  known : 
many  of  the  nations  at  present  along  the  west 
em  coast  of  Africa  retain  the  same  unaccount- 
able yeneration.  Upon  the  C^old  and  Slave 
coasts,  a  stranger,  upon  entering  the  cottages 
of  the  natives,  is  often  surprised  to  see  the 
roof  swarming  with  serpents,  that  cling  there 
without  molesting,  and  unmolested  by  the 
natives.  But  his  surprise  will  increase  upon 
going  farther  southward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wioah,  when  he  finds  that  a  serpent  is  the 
god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which 
travellers  describe  as  a  huge  overgrown  crea- 
ture, has  its  habitation,  its  temple,  and  its 
priests.  These  Impress  the  vulgar  with  an 
opinion  of  its  virtues ;  and  numbers  are  daily 
seen  to  offer  not  only  their  goods,  their  pro- 
visions, and  their  prayers,  at  the  shrine  of 


seeing  a  number  of  serpento  keep  exact  time  with  the 
dervishes  in  their  circulating  dances,  running  over  their 
heads  and  arms,  turning  when  they  turned,  and  stopping 
when  they  stopped. 

The  rattle  snake  acknowledges  the  power  of  music  as 
much  as  any  of  his  family ;  of  which  the  following  In- 
stance is  a  decisive  proof.  When  Chateaubriand  was 
in  Canada,  a  snake  of  this  species  entered  their  encamp- 
ment ;  a  young  Canadian,  one  of  the  party  who  could 
play  on  the  flute,  to  divert  his  associates,  advanced 
against  thO'  serpent  with  his  new  species  of  weapon. 
'*  On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  reptile 
curled  himself  into  a  spiral  line,  flattened  his  head, 
inflated  his  cheeks,  contracted  his  lips,  displayed  his 
envenomed  fangs,  and  his  bloody  throat  ;  his  double 
tongue  glowed  like  two  flames  of  fire ;  his  eyes  were 
burning  coals  ;  his  body,  swoln  with  rage,  rose  and  fell 
like  the  bellows  of  a  forge ;  his  dilated  skin  assumed  a 
dull  and  scaly  appeaiance»  and  his  tail,  which  sounded 
the  denunciation  of  death,  vibrated  with  so  great  rapidity, 
as  to  resemble  a  light  vapour.  The  Canadian  now  began 
to  play  upon  his  flute  ;  the  serpent  started  with  surprise, 
and  drew  back  his  head.  In  proportion  as  he  was  struck 
with  the  magic  efibct,  his  eyes  kwt  their  fierceness,  the 
oscillations  of  his  tail  became  slower,  and  the  sound 
which  it  emitted  became  weaker,  and  gradually  died 
away.  Less  perpendicular  upon  their  spiral  line,  the 
rings  of  the  fascinated  serpent  were  by  degrees  expanded, 
and  sunk  one  after  another  upon  the  ground  in  concen- 
trie  circles.  The  shades  oif  aaire  green,  white,  and 
gold,  recovered  their  brilliancy  on  his  quivering  skin, 
and  slightly  turning  his  head,  he  remained  motionless  in 
the  attitude  of  attention  and  pleasure.  At  this  moment 
the  Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps,  producing  with  his 
flute  sweet  and  simple  notes.  The  reptile  inclining  his 
variegated  neck,  opened  a  passage  with  his  head  through 
the  high  grass,  and  began  to  creep  after  the  musician, 
stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  beginning  to  follow  him 
again  as  soon  as  he  moved  froward."  In  this  manner 
he  was  led  out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  spectetors,  both  savages  and  Europeans,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when  they  beheld  this  won- 
derful eflfect  of  harmony.  The  assembly  unanimously 
decreed,  that  the  serpent  which  had  so  highly  entertained 
them,  should  be  permitted  to  escape.— AioHcm/  HiH»ry 
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their  hideous  deity,  but  also  their  wives  and 
daughters. — These  the  priests  readily  accept 
ofy  aiid  after  some  days  of  penance,  return 
them  to  their  suppliants,  much  bene6ted  by 
the  serpent's  supposed  embraces.  Such  a 
complicated  picture  of  ignorance  and  imposture 
ives  no  very  favourable  impressions  of  our 
ellow-creatures;  but  we  may  say,  in  defence 
of  human  nature,  that  the  most  frightful  of 
reptiles  is  worshipped  by  the  most  uncultivated 
and  barbarous  of  mankind. 

From  this  general  picture  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  on^  great  distinction  obviously  presents 
itself ;  namely,  into  those  that  are  venomous, 
and  those  that  are  wholly  destitute  of  poison. 
To  the  first  belong  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake, 
the  cobra  di  capello,  and  all  their  affinities  ; 
to  the  other,  the  common  black  snake,  the 
liboya,  the  boifuacu,  the  arophisbaena,  and 
various  others,  that,  thoufrh  destitute  of  venom, 
do  not  cease  to  be  formidable.  I  will,  there- 
fore, give  their  history  separately,  beginning 
with  the  venomous  class,  as  they  have  the 
strongest  claims  to  our  notice  and  attention. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  VENOMOUS  8ERPBMT8  IN  OENSBAL. 

Thb  poison  of  serpents  has  been  for  ages 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  considera- 
tion. To  us,  who  seldom  feel  the  vengeful 
wound,  it  is  merely  a  subject  of  curiosity  ;  but 
to  those  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  serpent 
tribe ^  who  are  every  day  exposed  to  some  new 
disaster,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance.  To  remedy  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
b  considered,  among  our  physicians,  as  one 
of  the  slightest  operations  in  medicine  :  but 
among  the  physicians  of  the  East,  the  antidotes 
hr  this  calamity  make  up  the  bulk  of  their 
dispensaries.  In  our  colder  climates,  the 
venom  does  not  appear  with  that  instantaneous 
operation  which  it  exhibits  in  the  warmer 
regions ;  for  either  its  powers  are  less  exquisite, 
or  our  fluids  are  not  carried  round  in  such 
rapid  circulation. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  poison  of  the 
serpent  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  deserve 
notice,  and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature 
and  effects.  It  will,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  be  proper  to  describe  its  seat  in  the  ani- 
mal,  as  also  the  instrument  by  which  the 
wound  is  made,  and  the  poison  injected.  In 
all  this  venomous  class  of  reptiles,  whether 
the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  or  the  cobra  di 
capello,  there  are  two  large  teeth  or  fangs 
that  issue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  hang 
out  beyond  the  lower.  The  rest  of  the  snake 
tribe  are  destitute  of  these ;  and  it  is   most 


probable  that  wherever  these  fangs  are  want, 
ing,  the  animal  is  harmless  ;  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  they  are  found  it  is  to  be  avoided  u 
the  most  pestilent  enemy.  .  These  are  the 
instruments  that  seem  to  place  the  true  dii. 
tinction  between  animals  of  the  serpent  kind ; 
the  wounds  which  these  fangs  inflict  prodnce 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms  ;  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  teeth  only  are  attended  with 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  conseqii^Dces 
attending  the  bite  of  any  other  animal.  Our 
first  great  attention,  therefore,  upcm  seemg  a 
serpent,  should  be  directed  to  the  teeth.  If 
it  has  the  fang  teeth,  it  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  venomous  class  ;  if  it  wants  them,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  inoffensive.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  many  serpents  are  said  to  be  danger, 
ous  whose  jaws  are  unfurnished  with  fangs; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  our  terrors  only 
have  furnished  these  animals  with  venom ;  for 
of  all  the  tribe  whose  teeth  are  thus  formed, 
not  one  will  be  found  to  have  a  bag  for  con- 
taining poison,  nor  a  conduit  for  injecting  it 
into  U2e  wound.  The  Black  Sndce,  the 
Liboya,  the  Blind  Worm,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  their 
teeth  oi  an  equal  size,  fixed  into  the  jaws,  and 
with  no  other  apparatus  ibr  inflicting  a  danger. 
ous  wound  than  a  dog  or  a  lisard :  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  venomous  tribe  we  are  wm 
describing  ;  these  are  well  furnished,  not  onlj 
with  an  eUboratory  where  the  poison  is  formed, 
but  a  canal  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the 
jaw,  a  bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping  it 
readv  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an  aperture 
in  the  tooth  itself  for  injecting  it  into  the 
wound.  To  be  more  particular :  the  glands 
that  serve  to  fabricate  this  venomous  fluid  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
eyes,  and  have  their  canals  leading  from  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
where  they  enter  into  a  kind  of  bladder,  from 
whence  the  fangs  on  each  side  are  seen  to  grow. 
The  venom  contained  in  this  bladder  is  a 
yellowish  thick  tasteless  liquor,  which  injected 
into  the  blood  is  death,  yet  which  may  he 
swallowed  without  any  danger. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  come  next 
under  observation  ;  they  are  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal  that  bears  them; 
crooked,  yet  sharp  enough  to  inflict  a  ready 
wound.  They  grow  one  on  eadi  side,  and 
sometimes  two,  from  two  movable  bonea  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  by  sliding  backward  or 
forward,  have  a  power  of  erecting  or  depress- 
ing the  teeth  at  pleasure.  In  these  bones  are 
also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomooa, 
and  only  serving  to  take  and  hold  the  animalt 
prey.  Besides  this  apt  disposition  of  the 
fangs,  they  are  hollow  within  and  hare  an 
opening  towards  the  point,  like  tlie  slit  of  i 
pen,  through  which,  when  the  fang  is  pressed 
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down  apoQ  the  bladder  where  it  grows,  there 
is  seen  to  issue  a  part  of  the  venom  that  lay 
below.  To  describe  this  operation  at  once  : 
when  the  serpent  is  irritated  to  give  a  venom- 
cos  wound,  it  opens  its  formidable  jaws  to  the 
widest  extent ;  the  movable  bones  of  the  up. 
per  jaw  slide  forward ;  the  fangs  that  lay  before 
inclining  are  thus  erected ;  they  are  struck  with 
force  into  the  flesh  of  the  obnoxious  person ;  by 
meeting  resistance  at  the  pointSy  they  press  upon 
the  bUdders  of  venom  from  whence  they  grow ; 
the  venom  issues  up  through  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  pressed  out  through  its  slit  into 
the  wound,  which  by  this  time  the  tooth  has 
made  in  the  skin.  Thus  from  a  slight  punc 
tare,  and  the  infusion  of  a  drop  of  venom 
scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  the 
part  is  Quickly  iuflamedi  and,  without  a  pro- 
per antidote,  the  whole  frame  contaminated. 

The  appearance  which  this  venom  produces 
is  different,  according  to  the  serpent  that 
woaods,  or  the  season,  or  the  strength  of  the 
animal  that  strikes  the  blow.  if  a  viper 
inflicts  the  wound,  and  the  remedy  be  ne* 
elected,  the  symptoms  are  not  without  danger. 
It  first  causes  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  af- 
fected,  attended  with  a  swelling,  first  red, 
and  afterwards  livid.  This  by  degrees  spreads 
to  the  neighbouring  parts;  great  faintness, 
and  a  quick,  though  low  and  interrupted, 
poise  ensues ;  to  this  succeed  great  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  bilious  and  convulsive  vomitings, 
cold  sweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death 
itself.  But  the  violence  of  these  symptoms 
depends  much  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
diffn>ence  of  the  climate,  the  me  or  rage  of 
the  animal^  and  ^e  depth  and  situation  of  the 
wound.  These  symptoms  are  much  more 
violent,  and  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly, 
after  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  ;  but  when  the 
person  is  hit  by  the  cobra  di  capello,  he  dies 
in  an  hour,  his  whole  frame  being  dissolved 
into  a  putrid  mass  of  corruption . 

Nothing  surely  can  more  justly  excite  our 
wonder,  than  that  so  saaall  a  quantity  of  venom 
should  produce  such  powerful  and  deadly 
effects.  If  the  venom  itself  be  examined 
through  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  shoot 
into  Httle  crystals,  that,  to  an  imagination 
already  impressed  with  its  potency,  look  like 
90  many  dxria  fit  for  entering  the  blood-vessels, 
and  wounding  their  tender  coats.  But  all 
these  darts  are  wholly  of  our  own  making :  the 
softest,  mildest  fluid  whatever,  possessed  of  any 
consirtency,  will  form  crystals  under  the  eye  of 
the  microscope,  and  put  on  an  appearance  ex- 
actly like  the  venom  of  the  viper.  In  fact,  this 
venom  has  no  acrid  taste  whatever ;  and  to  all 
experiments  that  our  senses  can  make  upon 
it,  appears  a  slimy  insipid  fluid.  Cbaras, 
who  often  tasted  it,  assures  us  of  the  fact;  and 
asserts, that  it  maybe  taken  inwardly  without 
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any  sensible  efiecta,  or  any  prejudice  to  the 
constitution.  But  the  famous  experiments  that 
were  tried  by  Rhedi  and  others  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his 
court,  put  this  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever. 
By  these  it  appeared,  that  the  serpent  having 
once  bitten  exhausted  for  that  time  the  greatest 
par\of  its  poison :  and  though  the  wound  caused 
by  its  biting  a  second  time  was  attended  with 
some  malignant  symptoms,  yet  they  were 
much  milder  than  before.  It  appeared  that 
the  serpent  biting  upon  a  sponge,  or  a  piece  ot 
soft  bread,  and  then  biting  a  dog  immediately 
after,  did  not  inflict  a  wound  more  dangerous 
than  the  prick  of  a  needle.  It  appeared  that 
the  venom  being  collected^  and  a  needle  dip- 
ped therein,  this  produced  almost  as  painful 
efiects  as  the  tooth  of  the  animal  itself.  But 
what  caused  the  gpreatest  surprise  in  the  court 
wasy  the  seeming  rashness  of  one  Tozzi,  a  vi- 
per-catcher; who  while  the  philosophers  were 
giving  elaborate  lectures  on  the  danger  of  the 
•poison  when  taken  internally,  boldly  desired 
a  large  quantity  of  it  might  be  put  tc^ether ; 
and  then,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  drank  if 
ofi'  before  them  all.  The  court  was  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  expected  that  the  man 
would  instantly  fall  dead ;  but  they  soon  per- 
ceived  their  mistake,  and  found  that  taken  in 
this  manner,  the  poison  was  as  harmless  as 
water ;  so  true  is  that  famous  passage  of  Lu- 
can, 

Moxla  ■grptafam  nt  adaSxtA  nagidne  patHw  t 
Mofta  rinu  hftbaDt.  M  fhtwin  la  donte  minantar : 
Poeala  nunta  earent. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  speedy  ef. 
feet  of  so  seemingly  harmless  a  liquid  taken 
into  the  circulation  ?  Let  us  first  observe ,  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  most  mild  and  nourishing  of 
all  fluids  and  seemingly  the  most  fdendly  to 
the  human  constitution ;  yet  if  milk  be  injec- 
ted into  a  vein,  it  will  quickly  become  fatal, 
and  kill  with  more  certain  destruction  than 
even  the  venom  of  the  viper.  From  hence 
then  we  may  infer,  that  the  introducing  not 
only  the  serpentine  venom,  but  also  a  quantity 
of  any  other  mixture,  into  the  circulation,  will 
be  fatal ;  and  that,  consequently,  serpents  kill 
as  well  by  their  power  of  injecting  the  wound 
as  by  the  potency  of  their  poison.  Some  in- 
deed may  inject  a  more  acrimonious  mixture, 
and  this  may  produce  more  speedy  eflects ;  but 
any  mixture  thus  injected  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  many  would  be  fatal 

Ray  gives  us  an  instance  of  the  potency  of 
the  serpent-poison ;  which,  though  it  has  all 
the  air  of  a  fable,  I  cannot  help  transcribing. 
'*  A  gentleman  who  went  over  to  the  Blast 
Indies,  while  he  was  one  day  sitting  among 
some  friends,  was  accosted  by  an  Indian  jug- 
gler, who  offered  to  show  him  some  experi- 
ments respecting  the  venom  of  serpents;  an  ex* 
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hibition  usual  enough  in  that  country.  Hay- 
ing first,  therefore,  produced  a  large  serpent, 
he  assured  the  company  that  it  was  harmless; 
and  to  convince  them  of  what  he  said,  he  tied 
op  his  arm,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  are 
going  to  be  bled,  and  whipped  the  serpent  till 
it  was  provoked  to  bite  him.  Having  drawn  in 
this  manner  about  half  a  spoonful  of  blood  from 
his  arm,  he  put  the  congealed  clot  upon  his 
thigh.  He  then  took  out  a  much  smaller  ser- 
pent, which  was  no  other  than  the  cobra  di  ca- 
pello ;  and  Laving  tied  up  his  neck,  he  procured 
about  half  a  drop  of  its  venom,  which  he  sprink. 
led  on  tlie  clot  of  blood  on  his  thigh,  which 
instantly  began  to  ferment  and  bubble,  and 
toon  changed  colour  from  a  red  into  a  yellow." 

This  be  pretended  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme malignity  of  that  animal's  venom  :  how- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  is  either 
a  fable,  or  a  trick  of  the  Indian  ;  who,  while 
be  seemed  to  mix  the  serpent's  venom,  actually 
infused  some  stronger  ingredient,  some  mineral 
acid,  into  the  mass  of  blood,  which  was  capa- 
ble of  working  such  a  change.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  any  animal  poison  could  act  so 
powerfully  upon  the  blood  already  drawn  and 
coagulated ;  for  a  poison  that  could  operate 
thus  instantaneously  upon  cold  blood,  could  not 
fiiil  of  soon  destroying  the  animal  itself. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  effects  of  serpent-poi- 
son are  but  too  well  known,  though  the  man. 
ner  of  operation  be  not  so  clear.  As  none  of 
this  malignant  tribe  grow  to  a  great  size,  the 
longest  of  them  not  exceeding  nine  feet,  they 
seldom  seek  the  combat  with  larger  animals, 
or  offend  others  till  they  are  first  offended.  Did 
they  exert  their  malignity  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  they  could  easily  drive  the  ranks  of 
Nature  before  them;  but  they  seem  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  superiority,  and  rather  fly 
than  offer  to  meet  the  meanest  opposer.  Their 
food  chiefly  consists  of  small  prey,  such  as 
birds,  moles,  toads,  and  lizards;  so  that  they 
never  attack  the  more  formidable  animals,  that 
would  seldom  die  unrevenged.  They  lurk 
therefore  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  among  stony 
places ;  they  twine  round  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  sun  themselves  in  the  long  grass  at  the  bot- 
tom. There  they  only  seek  repose  and  safety. 
If  some  unwary  traveller  invades  their  retreats, 
their  first  effort  is  to  fly ;  but  when  either  pur- 
sued or  accidentally  trod  upon,  they  then  make 
a  fierce  and  fatal  resistance.  For  this  purpose 
they  raise  themselves  according  to  their  strength 
upon  their  tail,  erect  the  head,  seize  the  limb 
that  presses  them,  the  wound  is  given,  and  the 
bead  withdrawn  in  a  moment  It  is  not  there- 
fore without  reason,  that  the  Asiatics,  who  live 
in  regions  where  serpents  greatly  abound,  wear 
boots  and  long  clothes,  which  very  well  pro- 
tect their  lower  parts  from  the  accidental  re- 
sentment of  their  reptile  annoyers. 


In  the  eastern  and  western  Indies,  the 
numbers  of  noxious  serpents  are  varioos; 
in  this  country  we  are  acquainted  only  with 
one.'  The  viper  is  the  only  animal  in  Great 
Britain  from  whose  bite  we  have  any  thing 
to  fear.  In  the  tropical  climates,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  whip-snake,  and  the  cobra  di  capelJo, 
are  the  most  formidable,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  common.  From  the  general  notori- 
ety of  those  particular  serpents,  and  the  oni- 
versal  terror  which  they  occasion,  it  wooU 
seem  that  few  others  are  possessed  of  suc^ 
powerful  malignity. 

Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  this  island ; 
but  the  dry,  stony,  and  particalarly  the  chalky 
countries,  abound  with  them.'    This  animal 

>  It  is  -a  curious  fact,  tiiat  since  the  introdnetkn  ef 
sheep  fiirming  into  the  Highlands  of  ScoCland,  the  n»- 
ber  of  vipers  has  greatly  diminished  there.  This  btmhg 
to  the  flocks  of  sheep  trampling  them  to  death  «  tfaej  gs 
along.  Formerly  the  viper  used  to  be  very  destracdvi 
to  cattle,  by  biting  them  in  the  udder  as  they  lay  deim: 
from  this  the  sheep  are  protected  by  their  wool. 

'  Common  Viper  or  Aidtr.—ThA  Ctmmam  Fiper  m 

m 

happily  the  sole  British  representative  of  aoy  of  Ck» 
poisonous  groups  of  Serpents,  and  indeed  the  osily  poSson- 
ous  reptile  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  is  nr  man 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  the  Common  Snake^  and  if 
found  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Watai, 
frequenting  heaths,  dry  woods,  and  banks.  In  Iichad 
it  has  never  been  seen;  and  it  may,  almost  with  cer- 
tainty, be  stated  that  it  does  not  exist  there.  On  lbs 
continent  of  Europe  It  is  extensively  dlstriboied,  being 
found  from  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  to  the  sooCh  i 
Italy  and  Spain.  It  Is  everywhere  deservedly  UmnA  m 
account  of  its  venom,  which,  although  less  vlmknt  thui 
that  of  many  other  species.  Is  yet  sufficiently  so  te  prm 
duce  severe  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  in  the  waraur 
climates,  even  fatal  results.  In  this  country  I  hsfv 
never  seen  a  case  which  terminated  In  death,  nor  ban 
I  been  able  to  trace  to  an  authentic  aooroe  any  ef  tbe 
numerous  reports  of  such  a  termination,  which  have  al 
various  times  been  confidently  promulgated.  At  ths 
same  time  the  symptoms  are  frequenUy  so  thrBatenlaCt 
that  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  very  hot  wnther,  sad 
when  not  only  the  reptile  is  in  full  activity  and  power, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  victim  In  a  state  ef  gresi 
irritability  and  diminished  power,  a  bite  from  the  C«n- 
mou  Viper  would  very  probably  prove  HXmL  The  reB»e- 
dies  Qsually  employed  are  the  external  application  of 
oil,  and  the  internal  administration  of  ammonia. 

The  poisonous  fluid  is  perfectly  innocuous  when  swsA- 
lowed.  Dr  Mead,  and  others,  have  made  this  experi- 
ment, and  never  experienced  the  slightest  ill  effects  from 
it.  It  Is,  however,  clear  that  there  would  be  danger  in 
swallowing  it,  were  any  part  of  the  mouth,  tbs  threat,  cr 
the  OBsophagus,  In  a  state  of  ulceration,  or  having  sa 
abraded  surface. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  wholly  uninteresting  te  des- 
cribe briefly  the  veiy  beautiful  apparatus  by  which  the 
poison  wounds  are  inflicted,  which  render  these,  and  m 
many  other  serpents,  so  formidable.    On  each  sids  of 
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seldom  grows  to  a  greater  length  than  two 
feet ;  though  sometimes  they  are  found  ahove 
three.  The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a 
dirty  yellow  ;  that  of  the  female  is  deeper. 
The  back  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a 
series  of  rhomboid  black  spots,  touching  each 
other  at  the  points ;  the  sides  with  triangular 
ones  ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  the  common  black  snake  by 
the  colour,  which  in  the  latter  is  more  beauti- 

the  upper  Jaw,  InsteAd  of  the  outer  row  of  teeth  which 
are  found,  in  Don?eiiomous  serpents,  there  exist  two  or 
three,  ormore,  long,  curred,  and  tubular  teeth,  the  first 
at  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  a 
small  movable  bone,  articulated  to  the  maxillary  bone, 
and  moved  by  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal has  the  power  of  erecting  it.  In  a  state  of  rest  the 
fang  reclines  backwards  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
is  covered  by  a  fold  of  skin ;  but  when  about  to  be  called 
into  use,  it  is  erected  by  means  of  a  small  muscle,  and 
brought  to  stand  perpendicular  to  the  bone.  The  tooth 
itself  is  as  it  were  peribrated  by  a  tube,  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  which  was  not  understood  until  it  was  demon- 
strated by  Mr  Smith  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1818.  This  tube,  although  completely  enclosed,  ex- 
cepting at  its  basal  and  apical  orifices,  must  be  considered 
as  formed  merely  by  the  closing  round  of  a  groove  in  the 
external  part  of  the  tooth  itself,  and  hence  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in 
which  exists  the  pulp  upon  which  the  substance  of  the 
tooth  is  formed.  The  base  of  the  tooth,  and  conse- 
quently the  basal  orifice  of  the  tube  just  described,  is 
embedded  in  a  sac,  into  which  the  poison  is  poured  from 
the  ducts  of  the  glandular  structure  by  which  it  is 
eecreted,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  parotid 
gland  of  the  higher  vertebrata.  The  poisonous  fluid  itself 
is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is 
secreted  in  greater  quantity,  and  its  qualities  are  more 
rirulent  in  a  high  temperature  than  in  cold.  Its  secre- 
tion may  be  greatly  increased  by  local  irritation ;  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  fact.  Some  years  since  I 
was  dissecting  very  carefully  and  minutely  the  poison 
apparatus  of  a  large  rattlesnake,  which  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours  ;  the  head  had  been  taken  ofl*  immediately 
after  death ;  yet  as  I  continued  my  dissection  the  yellow 
poison  continued  to  be  secreted  so  fast  as  to  require  to  be 
occasionally  dried  ofi*  with  a  bit  of  rag  or  sponge;  I 
believe  that  there  could  not  have  been  less  altogether 
than  six  or  eight  drops  at  the  least 

When  the  animal  inflicts  the  wound,  the  pressure  on 
the  tooth  forces  a  small  drop  of  the  poison  through  the 
tube ;  it  passes  through  the  extemid  orifice,  which  is 
situated  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curved  tooth*  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  slit.  The  manner  in  which  the  blow  is 
inflicted  is  as  follows.  The  animal  generally  throws 
itself  in  the  first  place  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  raised.  The  neck  is  bent 
somewhat  abruptly  backwards,  and  the  head  fixed  almost 
horizontally.  In  an  instant  the  head  is,  as  it  were, 
launched  by  a  sudden  eflort  towards  the  object  of  its 
anger,  and  the  erected  tooth  struck  into  it,  and  withdrawn 
with  the  velocity  of  thought.  It  is  found  by  experi. 
ment  that  the  effect  of  subsequent  wounds  is  greatly  di- 
minished either  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
venom,  or  by  some  deterioration  of  its  strength  ;  so  that 
If  a  venomous  serpent  be  made  repeatedly  to  inflict 
wounds,  without  allowing  sufficiently  long  intervals  for 
it  to  recover  it«  powers,  each  successive  bite  becomes 
less  and  less  eflecUve.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint, 
ance  had  some  years  since  received  a  living  rattlesnake 
hwn  America.  Intending  to  try  the  efltets  of  its  bite 
!  rats,  he  introduced  one  of  these  anfm%l8  into 


fully  mottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  body ;  but  particularly  by  the 
tail,  which  in  the  viper,  though  it  ends  in  a 
point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a  length 
as  in  the  other.  When,  therefore,  other  dis- 
tinctions fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail  can  be 
discerned  at  a  single  glance. 

The  viper  differs  from  most  other  serpents 
in  being  much  slower,  as  also  in  excluding  its 
young  completely  formed,  and  bringing  them 

the  cage  with  the  serpent  ;  it  immediately  struck  the 
rat,  which  died  in  two  minutes.  Another  rat  was  then 
placed  in  the  cage  ;  it  ran  to  the  part  of  the  cage  furthest 
from  the  serpent,  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  snake 
did  not  immediately  attack  it ;  but  after  about  half  an  hour, 
and  on  being  irritated,  it  struck  the  rat,  which  did  not 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  being  poisoned  for  several  min- 
utes, and  died  at  twenty  minutes  after  the  bite.  A  third, 
and  remarkably  large  rat,  was  then  introduced  into  the 
cage.  It  exhibited  no  signs  of  terror  at  its  dangerous 
companion,  which,  on  its  part,  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  rat.  After  watching  ibr  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
my  friend  retired,  leaving  the  serpent  and  the  rat  toge- 
ther: and  on  rising  early  the  next  morning  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  his  two  heterogeneous  prisoners,  he  found  the 
snake  dead,  and  the  muscular  part  of  its  back  eaten  by 
the  rat.  I  do  not  remember  at  what  time  of  the  year 
this  circumstance  took  place,  but  I  believe  it  was  not  du- 
ring very  hot  weather. 

Although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  viper 
employs  this  powerful  means  of  destruction  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  disabling  its  prey  before  it  is  finally  seised ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  its  mode  of  feeding,  tend  to  show  that,  like 
the  snake,  it  seizes  its  prey  at  once,  and  immediately 
begins  to  swallow  it;  yet  it  is  not  at  iJl  improbable,  con- 
sidering bow  instantaneously  the  poison  begins  to  aflect 
small  animals,  that  even  in  the  act  of  seising  a  mouse  or 
bird,  or  any  other  victim,  it  may  instil  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  venom  into  its  system  to  paralyze  and  presently 
destroy  it.  Still  the  acUon  by  which  it  takes  its 
prey  is  very  diflerent  from  that  which  it  employs  in 
its  defensive  attack,  and  resembles  that  employed  by  the 
innocuous  tribes.  Its  favourite  food  consists  ot  the 
smaller  mammalia,  field-mice,  shrews,  and  similar 
little  animals,  of  frogs  also,  though  less  commonly,  and 
occasionally  of  birds.  It  does  not  always  confine  its  vo- 
racity within  the  limits  of  its  powers  of  deglutition ;  for 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of  a  small  viper 
which  was  taken  on  Poole  Heath  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a 
dying  state,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  swallow  a  mouse 
which  was  too  large  for  it,  the  skin  of  the  neck  being  so 
distended  as  to  have  burst  in  several  places. 

The  viper,  like  the  other  reptilia,  seeks  a  secret  and 
secure  place  in  which  to  hibernate  during  the  cold  months 
of  the  year.  Here  several  are  found  entwined  together, 
and  in  a  very  torpid  condition  ;  and  if  at  this  period  a 
viper  be  made  to  wound  an  animal  with  its  poison-fimg, 
no  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  it ;  the  poison  either 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  it  is  inert. 

It  frequents  dry  sandy  heaths  and  vraste  places,  not  re* 
quiring,  like  the  snake,  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  nor 
swimming  so  readily  as  that  species.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  even  more  common  than  the  snake. 

The  name  Adder,  by  which  it  is  known  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  is  anciently  written  nedre,  and 
afterwards  eddre,  the  initial  n  being  dropped.  It  is  from 
the  Anglo  Saxon  iMMffv, — ^neither,  lower, — from  its 
creeping  position,  and  the  name  was  applied  to  all  the 
Serpent  tribe.  The  word  Viper,  Latin  Fipera,  is  de- 
rived from  iU  viviparous  hML—BelVt  BritUk  Rep- 
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forth  alive.  The  kindness  of  Providence 
fleeins  exerted,  not  only  in  diminishing  the 
speed,  but  also  the  fertilitj,  of  this  dangerous 
creature.  They  copulate  in  May,  ai^l  are 
supposed  to  be  about  three  months  before  they 
bring  forth,  and  have  seldom  above  eleven  eggs 
at  a  time.  These  are  of  the  siise  of  a  black- 
bird's egg,  and  chained  together  in  the  womb 
like  a  string  of  beads.  Each  egg  contains  from 
one  to  four  young  ones ;  so  that  the  whole  of  a 
brood  may  amount  to  about  twenty  or  thirty. 
Thej  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  to  burst  from  their 
shell ;  and  they  are  said  by  their  own  efforts 
to  creep  from  their  confinement  into  the  open ' 
air,  where  they  continue  for  several  days  with- 
out  taking  any  food  whatsoever.  ^^  We  have 
been  assured,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  **  by  intelli- 
gent people,  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  that  the 
young  of  the  viper,  when  terrified,  will  run 
down  the  throat  of  the  parent  and  seek  shelter 
in  its  belly,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  young  of 
the  opossum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of  the 
old  ones.  From  this,"  continues  he,  *'  some  have 
imagined,  that  the  viper  is  so  unnatural  as  to 
devour  its  own  young ;  but  this  deserves  no 
credit,  as  these  animals  live  upon  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  and  young  birds,  which  they  often 
swallow  whole,  though  the  morsel  is  often 
three  times  as  thick  as  their  own  body." 

The  viper  is  capable  of  supporting  very  long 
abstinence,  it  being  known  that  some  have 
been  kept  in  a  box  six  months  without  food  ; 
yet  during  the  whole  time  they  did  not  abate 
uf  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confine- 
ment; for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should 
at  that  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though 
they  will  kill,  yet  they  will  never  eat  them. 
When  at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid  through, 
out  the  winter ;  yet,  when  confined,  have  never 
>een  observed  to  take  their  annual  repose. 
Their  poison,  however,  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  their  confinement ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  virtues  of  the  animal's  flesh , 
are,  by  the  same  restraints,  considerably  les- 
sened. 

They  are  usually  taken  with  wooden  tongs, 
by  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done 
without  danger;  for,  while  held  in  that  posi- 
tion, they  are  unable  to  wind  themselves  up 
to  hurt  their  enemy :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  the  viper-catchers  are  frequently 
bit  by  them  ;  but,  by  the  application  of  salad 
oil,  the  bite  is  effectually  cured. 

One  William  Oliver,  a  viper-catcher  at 
Bath,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  admir- 
able  remedy.  On  the  first  of  June,  1736,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  bit  by  an  old  black  vi- 
per, (brought  by  one  of  the  company,)  upon 
the  wrist  and  ioint  of  the  thumb  of  tiie  right 


hand,  so  that  diope  of  blood  came  oat  of  tlie 
wounds:  he  immediately  felt  a  violent  paiD, 


both  at  the  top  of  his  thumb  aod  vp  bis  i 
even  before  the  viper  was  loosened  from  kis 
hand;  soon  after  he  felt  a  pain,  reeembBng 
that  of  burning,  trickle  up  bis  ann ;  in  a  few 
minutes  his  eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery, 
and  to  water  much ;  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
perceived  the  venom  seiee  his  heaai,  wifli  a 
pricking  pain,  which  was  attended  with  frinl- 
ness,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cold  sweats ;  in 
a  few  minutes  after  this,  his  belly  began  to 
swell,  with  great  gripings,  and  pains  in  his 
back,  which  were  attended  with  vomitings  and 
pulsings:  during  the  violence  of  these  symp- 
toms,  his  sis ht  was  gone  for  several  minutes. 
but  he  could  hear  alfthe  while.  He  said,  diat 
in  his  former  experiments  he  had  never  deferred 
making  use  of  his  remedy  longer  than  he  per- 
ceived  the  effects  of  the  venom  readiing  his 
heart ;  but  this  time,  being  willing  to  satisfy 
the  company  thoroughly,  and  trusting  to  the 
speedy  effects  of  his  remedy,  which  was  nodi. 
ing  more  than  olive-oil,  he  forbore  to  apply  any 
thmg  till  he  found  himself  exceeding  ill  and 
quite  giddy.  About  an  hour  and  a  qnarter 
after  the  first  of  his  being  bit,  a  chafing  dish 
of  glowing  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his 
naked  arm  was  held  over  it,  as  near  as  he  ooold 
bear,  while  his  wife  rubbed  in  the  oil  with  her 
hand,  turning  his  arm  oontinually  round,  as  if 
she  would  have  roasted  it  over  the  coals:  he 
said  the  poison  soon  abated,  but  the  swelling 
did  not  diminish  mucL  Most  violent  pargings 
and  vomitings  soon  ensued ;  and  his  pulse  he- 
came  so  low,  and  so  often  intermptea,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  order  him  a  repetition 
of  cordial  potions :  he  said  he  was  not  sensible 
of  any  great  relief  from  these ;  but  that  a  glass 
or  two  of  olive-oil  drank  down,  seemed  to  give  | 
him  ease.  Continuing  in  this  daneerous  con. 
dition,  he  was  put  to  bed,  where  bis  arm  was 
again  bathed  over  a  pan  of  charcoal,  and  rah- 
bed  with  salad  oil,  heated  in  a  ladle  over  the 
charcoal,  by  Dr  Mortimer's  direction,  who  was 
the  physician  that  drew  up  the  account  From 
this  last  operation  he  declared  that  he  found 
immediate  ease,  as  though  by  some  charm :  he 
soon  after  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and,  after 
about  nine  hours'  sound  rest,  awak^  about  six 
the  next  morning,  and  found  himself  very  well ; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  on  drinking  some  rum 
and  strong  beer,  so  as  to  be  almost  intoxicated, 
the  swelling  returned,  with  much  pain  and  cold 
sweats,  which  abated  soon,  on  bathing  the  arm, 
as  before,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  brown  paper 
soaked  in  the  oiL' 


>  The  troatmeDt  for  the  bite  of  Um  Tiper  has  bam  iwy 
well  indicated  by  Celrat  in  his  treaUw  of  mediciM,  md 
it  merits  some  attention,  aepecially  aa  natimUslaare  im^ 
quently  expoMd  to  iocidents  from  thia  reptila.  Um  fini 
precautloQ  to  be  obsenred  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  1^  ytkcm 
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Sach  are  the  effects  of  tlie  viper'e  bite ;  yet 
its  flesh  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  noble 
medicine.  A  broth,  made  by  boiling  one 
viper  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a 
pint,  is  the  nsoal  method  in  which  it  is  given 
at  present ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  power- 
ful restorative  in  battered  constitutions  ;  Uie 
salt  of  vipers  is  also  thought  to  exceed  any 
other  animal  salt  whatever,  in  giving  vigour 
to  the  languid  circnlationy  and  prompting  to 
jrcnery. 

The  Rattle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and 
m  no  part  of  the  old  world.  Some  are  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  six  feet  in  length  ; 
but  the  most  usual  siie  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  long.  In  most  particulars  it  resembles 
the  viper;  like  that  animal  having  a  large 
bead  and  a  small  neck,  being  of  a  dusky 
colour,  and  furnished  with  fangs  that  inflict 
the  most  terrible  wounds.  It  differs,  however, 
in  having  a  large  scale,  which  hangs  like  a 
pent-house  over  each  eye.  The  eye  also  is 
furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane,  that 
preserves  it  from  dust ;  and  its  scales  are  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  hardness.  They  are 
of  an  orange,  tawny,  and  blackish  colour  on 
the  back ;  and  of  an  ash-colour  on  the  belly, 
inclining  to  lead.  The  male  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  female,  by  a  blaca 
velvet  spot  on  the  head,  and  by  the  head  being 
smaller  and  longer.  But  that  which,  besides 
their  superior  malignity,  distinguishes  them 

Uie  disposiUon  of  the  parts  will  permit,  to  fix  a  ligature 
•bove  the  wounded  place,  and  not  to  tighten  it  too  much, 
for  tear  of  giving  riie  to  mortification.  Immediately 
•iter,  a  cnpping-glaie  ia  applied  on  the  wound,  the  parts 
•dJMent  heing  first  scarified,  and  this  mode,  highly 
praised  by  Celeus,  has  Yery  recently  been  attended  with 
happy  resulU  in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Mangili,  Bany,  and 
BottilUud.     This  method,  from  analogy,  afibrds  an  sddi- 


recommendation  to  employ  the  plan  of  saotion, 
which  has  recoived  the  further  confirmation  of  profes- 
sional  experiments  tried  by  a  number  of  physiologists  and 
physicians.  When  the  cupping-glass  has  performed  ito 
•ffice,  the  lips  of  the  wound,  already  scarified,  should  be 
csuterised  deeply  and  extensively.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  red  Jiot  iron,  chlorine  of  antimony,  or  concreted 
poUssium.  A  variety  of  diflerent  substances,  taken  In- 
terasUy,  has  l>een  lauded  from  time  to  time  as  efficacious 
sgsinst  the  bite  of  the  viper.  Sudorlfics  have  been  espe. 
daily  recommended,  and  among  them  the  flesh  of  the 
Uard,  of  the  coluber,  and  the  viper  itself,  have  been 
preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  am- 
monia which  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contain.  An 
alexipharmic  virtue  of  the  same  kind  has  been  also  attri- 
buted to  theriaca  and  other  analogous  electuaries. 

The  Chenma  (Swedish  viper,  Shaw)  is  common  in  the 
environs  ol  Upsal,  in  Sweden:  also  in  Smaland,  Scania, 
and  Pomerania,  where  it  retires  into  thickeU,  under 
hedges,  and  to  the  foot  of  tufted  treea.  ft  is  someUmes 
wen  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  in  the  Pyrenees, 
(n  Sweden  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  mtptng,  which 
seems  evMently  a  corruption  of  atpie,  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  red  %iper.  It  is  erroneously  loca- 
ted  by  LimuBus,  Wolf,  and  Laurenti,  in  the  genus  colu- 
ber. Its  resemblance  to  the  common  viper  is  very  strik- 
ing.   The  cherssa  of  Sweden  is  a  small  reptile,  about 


from  all  other  animals,  is  their  rattle,  an  in- 
strument lodged  in  their  tail,  by  which  they 
make  sach  a  loud  rattfing  noise,  when  they 
more,  that  their  approach  may  readily  be  per 
ceived,  and  the  danger  avoided.  This  rattle, 
which  is  placed  in  ue  tail,  somewhat  resem- 
bles, when  taken  oat  of  the  body,  the  curb- 
chain  of  a  bridle :  it  is  oomposea  of  several 
thin,  hard,  hollow  bones,  linked  to  each  other, 
and  rattling  upon  the  slightest  motion.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  snake  acquires  an 
additional  bone  every  year;  and  that,  from 
henoe,  its  age  may  be  precisely  known :  how- 
ever diis  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young 
snakes,  of  a  year  or  two  old,  have  no  rattles 
at  all :  while  many  old  ones  have  been  killed, 
that  had  from  eleven  to  thirteen  joints  each. 
They  shake  and  make  a  noise  with  these  rattles 
with  prodigious  quickness,  when  they  are 
disturbed:  however,  the  peccary  and  the 
vulture  are  no  way  terrified  at  the  sound,  but 
hasten,  at  the  si^al,  to  seize  the  snake,  as 
their  most  favourite  prey. 

It  is  verv  different  with  almost  every  other 
animal  The  certain  death  which  ensues  from 
this  terrible  creature's  bite,  makes  a  solitude 
wherever  it  is  heard.  It  moves  along  with 
the  most  majestic  rapidity ; '  neither  seeking 
to  offend  the  larger  animals,  nor  fearing  their 
insults.  If  unprovoked,  it  never  meddles 
with  any  thing  but  its  natural  prey  ;  but 
when  accidentally  trod  upon»  or  pursued  to  be 

six  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  litUe  finger.  That 
of  Switzeiland  aud  France  diflers  from  St  much  both  in 
size  and  number  of  plates.  Herpetologists,  however,  ad- 
mit the  identity  of  these  animals,  and  make  but  one  spa- 
des  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Swedish  viper  is  a 
reptile  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Its  bite  is  often  mortal, 
and  Its  deleterious  effects  are  manifested  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  those  which  follow  from  the  bite  of  the  com- 
mon viper. 

The  jimmodytee  is  a  native  of  aU  the  aouth  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  Dauphine,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons  in  France,  and  in  the  east  of  Europe,  in  the 
mountains  of  lUyria.  It  habitually  frequents  the  rocks 
which  border  on  the  Danube,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Oorice  and  the  Japidian  mountains.  This  reptile 
passes  the  winter  concealed  in  deits  and  crevices  of  rocks, 
from  which  it  issues  forth  when  the  warmer  rays  of  the 
sun  announce  the  return  of  spring.  Then  it  casts  its 
skin,  and  the  time  of  reproduction  begins.  Its  habitual 
food  diflers  in  nothing  from  that  of  Uie  common  vij)er, 
and  its  bite  is  not  less  dangerous. 

The  Ceratiu  has  received  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  «i^«#,  in  consequence  of  the  eminences  which  sur- 
round its  eyes,  and  which,  from  the  most  andent  times, 
have  been  erroneously  compared  to  the  horns  of  mammi- 
ferous  animals.  Shunning  humid  and  marshy  situations, 
it  is  found  only  in  the  burning  and  arid  sands  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria — sands  in  which  it  remains  concealed 
during  the  entire  day,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  agi. 
lity,  it  waits  patiently  until  some  victim  presents  itself  to 
its  insatiable  voracity.  It  sometimes  in  this  way  geu 
possession  of  the  jerboa,  whose  hole,  according  to  Bruce, 
is  very  often  contiguous  to  its  own. 

^  This  is  an  error:  the  movements  of  the  rattle-«nake 
are  extremely  iluggislk 
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destroyed,  it  then  makes  a  dreadfal  and  des. 
perate  defence.  It  erects  itself  upon  its  tail, 
throws  back  its  head,  and  inflicts  its  wound 
in  a  moment ;  then  parts  and  inflicts  a  second 
wound:  after  which,  we  are  told  by  some, 
that  it  remains  torpid  and  inactive,  without 
even  attempting  to  escape. 

The  very  instant  the  wound  is  inflicted, 
though  small  in  itself,  it  appears  more  painful 
than  the  sting  of  a  bee.  This  pain,  which  is 
so  suddenly  felt,  far  from  abating,  grows 
every  moment  more  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous :  the  limb  swells ;  the  venom  reaches 
the  head,  which  is  soon  of  a  monstrous  size  ; 
the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery ;  the  heart  beats 
quick,  with  frequent  interruptions ;  the  pain 
becomes  insupportable,  and  some  expire  under 
it  in  five  or  six  hours  ;  but  others,  who  are  of 
stronger  constitutions,  survive  the  agony  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  only  to  sink  under  a  general 
mortification,  which  ensues,  and  corrupts  the 
whole  body,' 

>  Death  by  the  hiU  qf  a  JtatUe-tnaJke^^-^Ai  the  nuMt- 
Ing  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  oo  the  Qth  of 
April,  1827,  some  documents  were  presented  by  M.  Du- 
merel,  connected  with  the  death  of  Mr  Drake  by  the  bite 
of  a  ratUe-snake,  forming  part  of  a  collection  of  reptiles 
which  that  person  had  exhibited  at  London,  and  had 
taken  to  France  for  the  same  purpose.  These  docu- 
ments were  transmitted  to  the  Academy  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  and  seem  to  have  excited  fears  in  some 
of  the  members,  lest,  the  climate  of  France  being  favour- 
able, some  of  these  dangerous  reptiles  might  escape  and 
propagaU. 

From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  Mr  Drake 
arrived  at  an  inn  in  Rouen  on  the  8th  of  February,  with 
three  live  rattie-snakes  and  some  young  crocodiles,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  care  to  preserve  them  from 
cold  on  the  road,  he  saw  with  grief  on  his  arrival  that  the 
finest  of  the  three  was  dead.  The  dead  animal  was 
removed  from  the  cage,  and  the  cage  itself,  with  the 
other  two,  were  taken  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed 
near  the  stove.  Here  Mr  Drake  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  with  a  stick  ;  but,  perceiving  that  one  of  the  two 
gave  no  signs  of  animation,  he  opened  the  cage,  took  the 
serpent  by  the  bead  and  tail,  and  approaching  a  window 
to  ascertain  by  handling  if  life  was  extinct,  the  animal 
turned  its  head  half  round,  and  fixed  one  of  its  fangs  in 
the  posterior  external  part  of  the  left  hand.  Mr  Drake 
shrieked,  pronounced  some  words  in  English,  according 
to  the  report,  and  was  replacing  the  serpent  in  the  cage, 
when  it  again  bit  him  on  the  palm  of  the  same  hand. 
Mr  Drake  now  ran  out  into  the  court  calling  eagerly  for 
a  surgeon  :  and,  not  finding  water  readily,  rubbed  his 
hand  upon  some  ice,  which  he  found  at  the  door.  Two 
minutes  after,  having  procured  a  cord,  he  himself  made 
a  ligature  on  the  arm  above  the  hand.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  his  agitation  from  the  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences  continued  to  increase  till  the  arrival  of  Dr 
Pihorel.  The  presence  of  this  gentleman  somewhat 
composed  the  feelings  of  Mr  Drake  ;  and  he  saw  with 
eager  joy  the  chaAng-dish  and  irons  arrive,  with  which 
tlie  wounds  were  to  be  cauterized.  This  operation  was 
instantly  performed,  and  the  patient  took  internally  half 
a  glassful  of  olive  oil.  Drake  seemed  now  to  have  re- 
sumed his  tranquillity.  But  in  a  few  minutes  more 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  which  rendered  the 
rase  hopeless,  and  he  died  in  eight  hours  and  three 
quarters  after  the  bites. 


As  a  gentleman  in  Virginia  was  walking 
in  the  fields  for  his  amusement,  he  accidently 
trod  upon  a  rattle-snake,  that  had  been  ioik. 
ing  in  a  atony  place ;  which,  enraged  by  the 
pressure,  reared  up,  bit  his  hand,  and  shook 
its  rattles.  The  gentleman  readily  perceived 
that  he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  danger ;  but, 
unwilling  to  die  unrevenged,  be  killed  the 
snake,  and  carrying  it  home  in  bis  hand, 
threw  it  on  the  ground  before  his  family,  cry- 
ing out,  **  I  am  killed,  and  there  is  my 
murderer."  In  such  an  extremity,  the  speed- 
iest  remedies  were  the  best  His  arm,  which 
was  beginning  to  swell,  was  tied  up  near  the 
shoulder,  the  wound  was  anointed  with  oil, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  atop  the  infec- 
tion. By  the  help  of  a  very  strong  consdto* 
tion  he  recovered ;  but  not  without  feeling 
the  most  various  and  dreadful  symptoms  for 
several  weeks  together.  His  arm,  below  the 
ligature,  appeared  of  several  colours,  vrith  a 
writhing    among    the  muscles,  that,  to  his 

The  body  was  afterwards  opened.  The  internal 
organs  appeared  healthy;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  wen 
unaltered.  The  membrane  which  covered  these  parts^ 
however,  was  observed  to  have  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
veins  presented  no  trace  of  inflammation ;  and  the  enly 
appearance  of  derangement  in  the  system,  c<Misifted  m 
the  veins  of  the  affected  side  having  the  blood  cnrdled  or 
clotted. 

In  a  curious  memoir  on  the  habits  of  the  rattle-a«ke, 
read  by  M.  Audubon  at  the  Wemerian  Society,  that 
gentleman  mentioned  a  circumstance  wliich  tends  ts 
show  that  the  poisonous  fSmgs  of  this  reptile,  even  whca 
withdrawn  from  the  animal,  retain  their  Timlenee  for 
years.  A  person  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattle-enake  ia 
the  wood,  through  a  strong  boot  He  died  without  the 
cause  of  his  death  being  properly  investigated.  Tlie 
boots  descended  to  his  son,  who,  after  putting  them  est, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  also  died.  The  effects  of 
this  last  were  brought  to  sale ;  and  a  younger  braCfaer 
fancying  the  boots,  or  willing  to  presen*e  some  memorial 
of  his  father  and  brother,  was  the  purchaser.  He  used 
them  only  once,  when  he  also  fell  ill  and  died.  Tlie 
medical  men,  whom  such  an  occurrence  had  led  to 
investigate  its  cause,  at  last  ripped  up  the  fatal  boot,  and 
found,  firmly  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  leather,  the 
fang  of  the  retUe-snake,  which  had  thus  caused  the  death 
of  three  individuals.  Rattle-snakes,  M.  Audubon 
further  observed,  are  often  found  coiled  up  and  toipid 
when  the  temperature  is  low  ;  and  he  himself  onoe  nar. 
rowly  escaped  from  perhaps  a  serious  accident,  in  trust- 
ing  to  their  continued  torpidity.  He  had  found  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  coiled  up  and  torpid,  which  he  pot  in 
his  knapsack  along  with  some  wild  ducks  which  he  had 
shot  The  motion  and  heat  of  his  body,  together  with 
the  additional  heat  afforded  by  a  sportsman^  fire  at  a 
repast  in  the  woods,  had,  however,  revived  the  anicBal ; 
and  the  motions  of  his  knapsack,  observed  from  the  out- 
side, indicated  life  within.  M.  Audubon  at  first  thought 
that  some  of  his  ducks,  impeifecUy  killed,  had  kmA 
their  situation  irksome,  and  were  testi^ng  their  inu 
patience  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  rattle-snake  fluh- 
log  at  once  on  his  mind,  he  tnrew  off  his  bag,  duck,  and 
reptile,  altogether.  The  removal  of  the  animal  to  a 
colder  temperature  brought  on  again  its  torpidity.  He 
carried  the  snake  home ;  and  the  identical  specimen.  If  wu 
rightly  underatood  him,  is  now  In  the  Museum  of  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  History  of  New  York.— .8rcflC4irr*«  J^r. 
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terrified  imagination,  appeared  like  the  mo- 
tiona  of  the  animal  that  wounded  him.  A 
fever  ensued ;  the  loss  of  his  hair,  giddi. 
ness,  drought,  weakness,  and  nerrous  faint- 
ings ;  till,  by  slow  degrees,  a  very  strong 
habit  overpowered  the  latent  malignity  of  the 
poison. 

Several  remedies  have  been  tried  to  alleviate 
this  calamity.  A  decoctbn  of  the  Virginian 
snake-root  is  considered  as  the  most  effectual ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  animal, 
braised  and  laid  upou  the  part  affected,  is 
thought  to  assist  the  cure.  In  general,  how- 
ever,  it  is  found  to  be  &tal :  and  the  Indians, 
sensible  of  this,  take  care  to  dip  their  arrows 
in  the  poison  under  the  rattle-snake's  fangs, 
when  they  desire  to  take  a  signal  revenge  of 
their  enemies. 

Thus  much  concerning  this  animal  is  agreed 
upon  by  every  naturalist :  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances  in  its  history,  which  are  not  so 
well  ascertained.  And  first,  its  motion,  which 
some  describe  as  the  swiftest  imaginable; 
asserting,  that  its  Indian  name  of  EcacaaU^ 
which  signifies  the  wind-serpent,  implies  its 
agility  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it 
is  the  slowest  and  the  roost  sluggish  of  all 
serpents ;  and  that  it  seldom  moves  from  one 
place.  In  this  opposition  of  opinions,  there 
are  others,  who  assert,  that  on  even  ground  it 
moves  but  slowly ;  but  then,  among  rocks, 
(hat  it  goes  at  a  great  rate.  If  we  mav  argue 
from  analogy,  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  its  slow  motion,  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  as  the  viper,  which  it  so  very  much 
resembles,  is  remarkable  among  serpents  for 
its  inactivity. 

It  is  said  also  by  some,  that  the  rattle-snake 
has  a  power  of  charming  its  prey  into  his 
mouth;  and  this  is  as  strongly  contradicted 
by  others.  The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
are  said  to  have  opportunities  of  observing 
this  strange  fascination  every  day.  The 
snake  is  often  stew  basking  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  where  birds  and  squirrels  make  their 
residence.  There,  coiled  upon  its  tail,  its 
jaws  extended,  and  its  eyes  shining  like  fire, 
the  rattle  snake  levels  its  dreadful  glare  upon 
one  of  the  little  animals  above.  The  bird  or  the 
squirrel,  whichever  it  may  be,  too  plainly  per- 
ceives the  mischief  meditating  against  it;  and 
hops  from  branch  to  branch,  with  a  timorous 
plaintive  sound,  wishing  to  avoid, yet  incapable 
of  breaking  through  the  fascination  :  thus  it 
continues  for  some  time  its  feeble  efforts  and 
complaints,  but  is  still  seen  approaching  lower 
and  lower  towards  the  bottom  branches  of  the 
tree,  until,  at  last,  as  if  overcome  by  the  po- 
tency of  its  fears,  it  jumps  down  from  the  tree 
divectly  into  the  throat  of  its  frightful  destroyer.' 

i  The  power  Mid  to  be  pcvsessed  by  the  RatUe-tu&ko 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  storji , 
a  mouse  was  put  into  a  large  iron  cage,  where 
a  rattlesnake  was  kept,  and  the  effects  care- 
fully observed^  The  mouse  remained  motion, 
less  at  one  end  of  the  cage  ;  while  the  snake, 
at  the  other,  continued  fixed,  with  its  eye  gla- 
ring  full  on  the  little  animal,  and  its  jawa 
opened  to  their  widest  extent :  the  mouse  ibr 
some  time  seemed  eager  to  escape ;  but  every 
effort  only  served  to  increase  its  terrors,  and  to 
draw  it  still  nearer  the  enemy ;  till,  after  se- 
veral ineffectual  attempts  to  break  the  fascina- 
tion, it  was  seen  to  run  into  the  jaws  of  the 
rattle-snake,  where  it  was  instantly  killed. 

To  these  accounts  the  incredulous  oppose  the 
improbability  of  the  fact:  they  assert,  that 
such  a  power  ascribed  to  serpents,  is  only  the 
remnant  of  a  vulgar  error,  by  which  it  was 
supposed  that  secpents  could  be  charmed,  and 
had  also  a  power  of  charming.  They  aver, 
that  animals  are  so  far  from  running  down  the 
throat  of  a  rattle^snake  in  captivity,  that  the 
snake  will  eat  nothing  in  that  state,  but  actu- 
ally dies  for  want  of  subsistence. 

A  serpent,  called  the  Whip-snake,  is  still 
more  venomous  than  the  former.  This  ani. 
mal,  which  is  a  native  of  the  East,  is  about 
five  feet  long,  yet  not  much  thicker  than  the 
thong  of  a  coachman's  whip.  It  is  exceed, 
iiigly  venomous;  and  its  bite  is  said  to  kill  in 
about  six  hours.  One  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, happening  to  enter  into  an  Indian  pa- 
goda,  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  whipcord  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  stooped  to  take  it  up ;  but, 
upon  handling  it,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find 
that  it  was  animated,  and  no  other  than  the 
whip-snake,  of  which  he  had  heard  such  for. 
midable  accounts:  fortune,  however,  seemed 
favourable  to  him,  for  he  grasped  it  by  the 
head,  so  that  it  had  no  power  to  bite  him,  and 
only  twisted  its  folds  up  his  arm.  In  this 
manner  he  held  it,  till  it  was  killed  by  those 
who  came  to  his  assistance. 

To  this  formidable  class  might  be  added  the 
Asp,  whose  bite,  however,  is  not  attended  with 
those  drowsy  symptoms  which  the  ancients  as- 
cribed  tb  it  The  Jaculus  of  Jamaica  also  is 
one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  serpent  kind.  The  Hae. 
morrhois,  so  called  from  the  h€anorrhages  which 
its  bite  is  said  to  produce;  the  Seps,*  whose 

of  fisclnatlng  its  prey,  has  been  the  theme  of  many  an 
astonishing  tale,  and  the  possession  of  this  faculty  is  still 
believed  by  many.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  smaller 
animals  on  which  the  reptile  subsists  are  alarmed  in  the 
presence  of  their  known  enemy,  and  that  fear  may 
cause  them  to  lose  their  self-possession,  and  thus  they 
are  more  readily  seized  by  their  cunning  opponent. 

*  The  Sep*. — This  word,  which  comes  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  to  corrupt^  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
designate  an  animal  which  some  considered  a  lisard  and 
others  a  serpent. 

The  Seps  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  liard,  nei- 
ther  is  it  quite  a  serpent.    lU  Ifingtbaned  body  gives,  at 
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wound  is  very  venomous ,  and  causes  the  part 
affected  to  conupt  in  a  very  short  time  ;  the 
Coral  Serpent,  which  is  red,  and  whose  bite  is 
said  to  be  fetal  But  of  all  others^  the  Cobra 
di  Capello,  or  Hooded  Serpent,  inflicts  the 
most  deadly  and  incurable  wounds.^     Of  this 

fint  tigfat,  •  ilriking  resemblance  to  the  BUnd-wonn,  bat 
on  doMT  examination  it  it  found  to  posMes  two  pair  of 
iQch  veiy  short  paws,  that  they  caiwot  possibly  reach  the 
ground. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sdmoidv, 
which  are  all  distinguished  by  the  extreme  smalhiess  of 
their  members,  and  of  which  some  species  present  very 
remarlcabie  peculiarities.  Some  Seps  are  only  prorided 
with  one  toe  on  each  foot;  the  bipeds  possess  only  one 
pair  of  paws,  situated  at  the  hinder  part  of  their  body; 
the  foremost  paws  only  are  obsenrable  in  the  bimtmug. 

One  qwdes  inhabits  the  southern  part  ef  France,  but 
is  rare;  in  the  north  it  is  entirely  unknown.  In  Italy, 
where  it  is  more  common,  it  Is  Imown  by  the  name  of 
Otceila  or  Obdqua.  The  scales  of  its  belly  are  separated 
from  those  of  its  back  by  three  lines.  This  reptile  is  not 
dangerous,  for  nature  has  not  bestowed  upon  it  any  re- 
nom,  iod  even  if  it  possflssed  any,  its  mouth  is  toe  small 
ibr  it  to  bite  a  man,  or  any  other  large  animaL 

^  The  naja  or  eo6ra  di  eapgUo  is  equally  remarkable 


Ibr  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  strength  of  Its  body,  and 
the  danger  which  accompanies  its  bit*.  It  has  leceived 
the  name  of  spectacle  snake,  in  cooseqiieoco  of  a  black 
mark  which  more  or  less  exactly  represents  spectacles  on 
the  extensible  portioo  of  its  peck.  When  the  animal  is 
In  a  state  of  repose,  the  neck  has  no  greater  a  diameter 
than  the  head,  bat  mider  the  influence  of  passion,  the  skin 
of  this  part  extends  in  the  iorm  ef  a  coif  or  hood.  This 
serpent  inhabits  Ceremandel,  and  is  not  found  in  Pem  or 
Mexico,  as  many  modem  naturalists  hare  erroneously 
stated,  after  Seba.  It  is  very  formidable  from  its  enve- 
nomed bite,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  any  other 
species  ef  reptiles.  When  surprised  by  some  imprudent 
traveilar,  it  slowly  raises  Its  head,  swells  its  neck,  and 
advances  against  its  aggressor  in  undulating  movements 
executed  solely  by  the  tail* 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *<  Asiatic  Researches,"  Mr 
Bea^  after  having  examined  with  care  the  ancient  cu- 
rative preoesaes  far  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents^  reeem- 
mends  in  the  last  pkwe  ae  a  spucifio  in  tho  dreadful  ma* 
lady  caused  by  the  poison  <tf  the  cobra  di  capello,  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  long  since  proposed  by 
Pontana  In  the  case  of  the  viper.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  same  o^leotfon,  Mr  J.  Williams  has  inserted  a 
paper  on  the  caustic  volatile  alkali  against  the  deleterious 
eflbcts  of  the  bite  of  different  serpents,  and  particularly 
that  c^  the  cobra  di  capello.  It  seems  that  this  medica- 
ment  should  be  applied  both  externally  on  the  wound» 
and  at  the  same  time  administered  internally.  A  re- 
medy much  boasted  of  by  some  of  the  ancient  mission- 
aries, who  had  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who  pre- 
tended  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  naja,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
venomous  animals,  has  been  proved  useless  by  the  expo* 
riments  of  the  learned  Redi.  This  is  a  calculous  con. 
crstion,  which  according  to  them  Is  formed  near  the  head, 
or  in  the  body  of  the  serpent  In  question,  and  which  is 
named  serpent  or  cobra-stone.  This  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  pretended  stone  is  assuredly  false,  and  it  is 


formidable  creators  there  are  five  or  rix  diier- 
ent  kinds  ;  bot  they  are  all  eqnmlly  dangerous, 
and  their  bite  fc^lowed  by  speedy  and  certain 
death.  It  is  trom  three  to  eight  feet  kmg, 
with  two  large  fangs  hanging  oat  of  i£t 
upper  jaw.     It  has  a  broad  neck,  and  a  iiiaik 

nothing  but  a  factiHons  medicament  composed  by  some 
charisCan.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  Uackish  er 
greenisb  argiUaceooa  earth,  which  hn  the  fnpuij  of 
absorbing  with  great  facility  the  humoon  which  are 
formed  at  the  sor&ce  of  any  wound  whatever.  But  ia 
India  It  is  believed  to  Imbibe  quickly  the  poison  dis. 
charged  recently  Into  the  body  of  an  animal  bittso  by  Am 

The  name  of  atpk  has  been  given  anum^  all  dv&lsed 
nations  to  a  serpent  rendered  ever  memorable  by  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty,  glofj,  hcnovn.  and 
deplorable  end,  have  occupied  the  hislorlana  and  poets 
of  all  nations.  It  has  been  only  since  the  oxpedilkn  ef 
the  Preach  to  Egypt  that  the  tnw  spades  of  the  a^ 
has  been  ascertained.  During  the  period  of  that  expedi- 
tloo,  the  Prench  philosophers  attached  to  the  army  oh. 
served  a  species  of  ophidian,  r^parded  as  harmless  liy 
LinnsBus  and  most  herpetologists,  but  censMersd  as  ex. 
tremely  venomous  hy  the  traveller,  Forskal.  Thie  sow 
pent  Is  caHed  Jkaje  by  the  inhabitant*,  and  rec«it  travel- 
lers have  Incentestably  proved  that  it  is  the  true  aspic 
of  the  ancients,  which  never  inhabited  Europe;  for  the 
reptile  which  some  yean  sinoe  Infested  the  feiest  «f  Fs». 
talnbleau,  and  was  called  by  this  name,  was  nolbmf  b^ 
a  variety  of  the  common  vlper^  and  the  eapA^  of  Ihe 
Swedee  Is  quite  another  flpedes  from  the  one  in  ques- 
Uon. 

Forskal  informs  us  that  when  the  haje  is  provoked.  Is 
swells  and  extends  its  neck  greatly,  and  tfMn  spvtegt 
with  a  single  bound  npon  Its  enemty.  This  hehit  of  mar. 
ing  up  when  it  is  approached,  caused  the  ancient  lohaU. 
tants  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  to  beUeve 
that  this  serpent  guarded  the  fieMs  which  it  inhahiled. 
ide  H  in  consequence  the  emblem  of  the  prateet- 


They  made  1 

ing  divinity  of  the  world.  They  senlptved  it  en  Ihe 
two  sides  of  a  globe,  on  the  portioo  of  all  their  tamplea. 
It  is  often  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  at  Cairo,  appaready 
metamorphosed  Into  a  rod  or  wand,  which  is  dene  ly 
pressing  Its  nape  with  the  finger,  and  thus  earning  a  sort 
of  catatopsy.  They  take  ears,  however,  le  ramcws  the 
fangs,  which  might  cause  veiy  eerkns  aocidenla. 

The  poison  of  the  hi^  is  excessively  violent,  and  far 
more  deleterious  than  that  of  the  European  viper,  which 
it  resembles  In  its  yellowish  tint,  and  its  transparsnea. 
Forskal  relates,  that  having  taken  a  very  small  dnip  of 
It,  and  introduced  it  into  a  slight  incisien  made  in  the  thigh 
of  a  pigeon,  he  mw  this  unfortunate  bird  perish  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  convulsions  and  vomltiligs.  The 
modes  adopted  against  the  bite  of  the  hi^  are  the  aame^ 
for  the  most  part,  as  those  used  In  the  case  of  tint  of  the 
viper,  particularly  cantariaatton  by  lire,  aldieilaed  peu 
asBum,  ft&,  and  the  administration  ef  sudorifica  intar. 
ntXlf.'^'SuppkmaU  Is  tie  En^fiitk  sdiKieia  ff  Cmmtr  Ip 
Edward  Orifith  and  atkers, 

Serpenit  in  Somtk  if^Vfea.— The  late  excellent  Mr 
Thomas  Pringle,  whose  resideuce  in  South  AfHea,  though 
unproductive  to  himself  in  a  peorniiaiy  sense,  ««s  fertile 
in  ebservatien,  and  has  added  largely  to  our  hnewiedff» 
of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  gives  the  following  aoceuMl 
of  the  Ftnomoug  StrpenU  to  be  found  there:— 

**  The  serpents  of  Sooth  AfHca  (he  says)  commonly 
aeeounted  the  most  dangerous,  are  the  Cobra-Capellsfer 
hooded  saakeX  Uis  PufiiAdder,  and  the  Bery-Addar  (v 
mountain  snake).  The  first  of  these  Is  eaceedlngiy 
fierce  and  active,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  attains  the 
formidable  length  of  ten  feet ;  I  have,  liawever,  neser 
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of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead ;  which,  when 
viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles; but  behind,  like  the  head  of  a  cat 
The  eyes  are  fierce,  and  full  of  fire ;  the  head 

met  with  ftnj  of  much  more  than  half  that  size.  The 
eobn  has  been  known  to  ipriug  at  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  to  dart  himself  with  such  force  as  to  overshoot  his 
aim.  The  puA^adder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  heavy  and 
sluggish  animal,  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
and  incapable,  when  attacked  in  front,  of  projecting 
itself  upon  its  enemy.  To  make  amends,  however,  it 
possesses  the  faculty  of  throwing  itself  backward  with 
perilous  and  unexpected  efiect ;  but  its  disposition  is 
inert,  and  unless  accidentally  trod  upon  or  otherwise 
provoked,  it  will  seldom  attack  mankind.  The  berg, 
adder,  though  much  smaller  in  size  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  is  generally  considered  not  less  deadly,  and  it 
is  the  more  duigerous  from  its  being  less  easily  discov- 
ered and  avoided. 

*'  During  a  residence  of  six  years  in  the  interior  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  various  journeys 
tlirou^  the  interior  (extending  to  upwards  of  tluree  thou* 
mid  miles),  I  have  met  with  a  considerable  number  of 
makes;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  being  exposed, 
except  in  one  instance,  to  any  imminent  iiaaurd  of  being 
bit  by  any  of  them.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  I  was 
6uperiut<aiding  some  Hottentots,  whom  I  had  employed 
to  clear  away  a  patch  of  thicket  from  a  spot  selected  for 
cniltivationy  when  one  of  the  men,  suddenly  recoiling 
vrith  signs  of  great  alarm,  exclaimed,  that  there  was  a 
cobnucapello  in  the  bush.  Not  l>eing  at  tluit  time 
fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  character  of  this  species  of 
enake,  I  approached  to  k)ok  at  him.  The  Hottentots 
called  out  to  me  to  take  care,  for  he  was  going  to  spring. 
Before  they  had  well  spoken,  or  I  had  caught  a  view  of 
the  reptile,  1  heard  him  hiss  ftercely,  and  then  dart  him- 
lelf  towards  me  amidst  the  underwood.  At  the  same 
fnatant,  instinctively  springing  backward  to  avoid  him, 
I  IbU  over  a  steep  bank  into  the  dry  stony  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent ;  by  whieh  I  suflered  some  severe  bruises,  but  for> 
tonately  escaped  the  more  formidable  danger  to  which  I 
bad  too  incautiously  exposed  mjrselil  The  Hottentots 
Iben  assailed  the  snake  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  forced 
bim  (though  not  before  he  had  made  another  spring  and 
misKd  one  of  them  still  more  narrowly  then  myself)  to 
take  refuge  up  a  mimosa  tree.  Here  he  became  a  safe 
and  easy  mark  to  their  missiles,  and  was  speedily  beaten 
down,  with  a  broken  back,  and  consequently  rendered 
incapable  of  forther  misehiel  The  HoUentots  having 
cut  off  his  head,  carefully  buried  it  in  the  ground,  a  prac 
tiee  which  they  never  omit  oo  such  occasions,  and  which 
•jises  from  their  apprehension  of  some  one  incautkMisly 
treading  on  the  head  of  the  dead  snake,  and  sustaining 
injury  from  its  fangs  ;  for  they  believe  that  the  deathftil 
vims,  far  firom  being  extinguished  with  life,  retains  its 
fatal  energy  for  weeks,  and  even  months  afterwards. 
This  snake  measured  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  was 
the  largest  cobra  1  have  met  with. 

'« My  little  Hottentot  corporal,  Piet  (or  Peter)  Span- 
dilly,  who  assisted  in  kUling  this  cobra,  had  a  sUll 
narrower  escape  from  a  small  but  venomous  snake,  of 
which  I  have  forgotten  the  colonial  appellation.  Piet 
and  his  men  (six  soldiers  of  the  Cape  Corps,  placed  at 
that  time  under  my  direction  for  the  protection  of  our 
remote  settlement  against  the  Caflres)  slept  in  a  tent 
adjoining  to  mine,  pitched  in  a  grove  of  mimosas  on  the 
brink  of  the  Bavian's  river  ;  and  one  morning  when  he 
rose  from  his  couch  of  dry  grass,  Piet  felt  some  living 
creature  moving  about  his  thigh  In  the  inside  of  his 
leathern  trousers.  Thinking  it  was  only  one  of  the 
harmless  lizards  which  swarm  in  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  he  dki  not  at  first  much  mind  it,  but  came  out 
to  the  open  air,  laughing,  and  shaking  his  limb  to  dls- 

TOL.  II. 


is  small,  and  the  nose  flat,  though  covered 
with  very  large  scales,  of  a  yellowish  asli- 
colour ;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the  larce  tumour 
on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  wiu  oblong. 


lodge  the  vermin.  But  when  a  black  wriggling  snake 
came  tumbling  down  about  his  naked  ancles,  poor  Span- 
dilly,  uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  kicked  the  reptile  off, 
springing  at  the  same  moment  neariy  his  own  height 
from  the  ground ;  and,  though  he  had  in  reality  sus. 
talned  no  ii\iury,  could  scarcely  for  some  time  be  per- 
suaded  that  he  was  not  '  a  gone  man.' 

**  It  is,  in  feet,  from  apprehensions  of  danger,  or  the 
instinct  of  self* defence,  far  more  than  from  any  peculiar 
fierceness  or  innate  malignity,  that  the  serpent  race  ever 
assail  man  or  any  of  the  larger  animals.  They  turn, 
of  course,  against  the  foot  that  tramples  or  the  hand  that 
threatens  ^em  ;  but  happily  nature  has  not  armed  them, 
in  addition  to  their  formidable  powers  of  destructiun, 
with  the  disposition  of  exerting  these  powers  from 
motives  of  mere  wanton  cruelty,  or  for  purposes  uncoii> 
nected  with  their  own  subsistence  or  security.  Were  it 
otherwise,  comitrfes  like  the  Cspe  would  be  altogether 
uninhabitable.  As  it  is,  the  annoyance  experienced 
from  the  numerous  poisonous  snakes  is  not  such  as,  on 
the  whole,  to  affect  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
comfort  of  thoee  accustomed  to  them. 

"Conversing  on  this  subject  one  day  with  my  friend 
Captain  Harding,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent and  magistrate  in  the  interior,  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  ever,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  on  the  Caffre 
and  Bushman  frontiers,  and  when  necessarily  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  desert  or  jungle  in  the  open  air,  suffered 
ir^Jnry  or  incurred  danger  from  serpents — be  replied, 
that  the  only  occasion  be  recollected  of  incurring  any 
great  hazard  of  this  sort,  was  the  following: — 

*'  <  Being  upon  a  military  expedition  across  the  firon- 
tier, '  sakl  he,  '  I  had  slept  one  night,  as  usual,  wrapt 
in  my  cloak,  beneath  a  tree.  On  awaking  at  daybreak, 
the  first  object  I  perceived  on  raising  my  head  from  the 
saddle,  which  served  for  my  pillow,  was  the  tail  of  an 
etMNrmous  puff-adder  lying  across  my  breast,  the  head 
of  the  reptile  being  muffled  under  the  folds  of  the  cloak 
close  to  my  body,  whether  it  had  betaken  Itself,  appa- 
rently for  warmth,  during  the  chlUness  of  the  night. 
There  was  extreme  heard  that  if  I  alarmed  it  by 
moving.  It  might  bite  me  in  a  vital  part ; — seizing  ft 
therefore  softly  by  the  tail,  I  pulled  it  out  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  threw  it  violently  to  a  distance.  By  this  meant 
I  escsped  without  injury:  but  had  t  happened  to  have 
unwittingly  ofiended  this  uninvited  bedfellow  before  I 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  I  might  in  all  probability 
have  fatally  atoned  for  my  heedlessness.' 

**  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  snakes  of  various  sorts  to  be 
found  In  the  houses  at  the  Cape,  nor  does  it,  in  ordinary 
cases,  excite  any  violent  alarm  when  such  inmates  are 
discovered,  lliey  make  their  way  both  through  the 
roo£i  and  under  the  walls,  in  search  of  food  and  shelter, 
and  especially  in  pursuit  of  mice,  which  many  of  them 
chiefly  subsist  upon.  During  my  residence  in  the  in- 
terior, however,  I  recollect  only  two  instances  of  their 
being  found  in  my  own  cabin.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions  I  had  sent  a  servant  girl  (a  bare-legged  Hottentot) 
to  bring  me  some  article  from  a  neighbouring  hut  It 
was  after  night-fall ;  and  on  returning  with  it,  she  cried 
out  before  entering  the  cabin — <0h,  Mynheer ;  Mjmheerl 
what  shall  I  do  ?  A  snake  has  twined  itself  round  my 
ancles,  and  if  I  open  the  door  he  will  come  into  the 
house.'  *  Never  mind,'  I  replied,  'open  the  door, 
and  let  him  come  if  he  dare.'  She  obeyed,  and  in 
glided  the  snake,  luckily  without  having  haimed  the 
poor  girl.  I  stood  prepared,  and  instantly  smote  him 
dead ;  and  afterwards  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  very 
venomous  sort  called  NnchtiUmg, 
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smooth  scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is 
said  to  be  incurable^  the  patient  dying  in 
about  an  hour  after  the  wound;  the  whole 
frame  being  dissolved  into  one  putrid  mass  of 
corruption. 

"  People  get  used  to  these  things,  tnd  eyen  Europeans 
by  degrees  Come  to  regard  them  with  much  Indiflereoce. 
Just  before  leaving  the  colony,  I  spent  a  week  or  two 
with  my  friend  Miyor  Pigot,  at  his  residence  near  Grs^ 
ham's  Town  ;  and  going  one  day  to  talce  a  book  from 
some  shelves  in  the  drawing-room,  I  found  a  beautiful 
yellow  snake,  about  five  feet  long,  lying  asleep  upon  the 
uppermost  range  of  books.  It  lay  so  still  that  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  a  stufled  specimen  ;  but  perceiving  a 
slight  movement  in  its  tail,  I  lent  him  such  a  thwack 
with  a  quarto  volume  as  broke  the  poor  fellow's  back, 
and  enabled  me  to  demolish  him  at  my  leisure.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  another  snake  had  been  killed  a 
.  few  days  previously  in  the  veiy  same  spot,  and  a  third  in 
Major  P.'s  dressing-room.  They  had  all  entered  through 
a  loop  hole  which  had  casually  been  left  open,  and 
apparently  had  no  other  object  in  coming  there  (mousing 
apart)  than  literary  seclusion. 

'*  Such  as  these  are  no  very  uncommon  occurrences, 
and  as  such  pass  even  for  subjects  of  jocularity  amidst 
the  adventures  of  a  wild  country.  Instances,  however, 
both  frightful  and  revolting,  sometimes  occur. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Bushmen,  a  tribe  of  wild 
Hottentots  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
South  Africa,  imbue  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  a 
strong  and  subtle  poison,  and  that  the  venom  of  the 
most  dangerous  serpents  to  be  found  In  that  country 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  its  composition.  The 
boldness  and  dexterity  displayed  by  these  wild  hunts- 
men, and  by  many  also  of  the  colonial  Hottentots, 
In  searching  out  and  seising  alive  the  formidable 
cohra-capeUo  and  puff-adder,  are  truly  astonishing. 
Still  more  surprising  Is  it  to  witness  the  snake-hunter 
extracting  from  the  yet  living  and  writhing  reptile, 
held  fast  by  his  naked  foot  planted  on  iU  neck,  the  little 
bag  containing  the  secreted  venom,  which  the  rage  of 
the  animal  iigects  into  the  wound  made  by  its  fangs  at 
the  moment  it  strikes  Its  victim,-»to  see  him  take  this, 
and  fearlessly  drink  its  contents,  as  school-bo3rs  In 
England  would  suck  the  blob  of  the  honey-bee  I  The 
swallowing  of  this  venom,  they  conceive,  renders  them 
in  time  proof  against  Its  deleterious  efiects,  when  it  Is 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  whether 
by  the  bito  of  a  snake  or  the  barb  of  an  arrow. 

"  Several  of  the  must  respectable  Dutoh  colonists  as- 
tured  me,  as  a  fact  which  had  come  within  their  own 
knowledge,  that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the  wander- 
ing Bushmen  persons  whom  they  term  tUnt^  meuten 
(snake  masters),  who  actually  possess  the  power  of 
charming  the  fiercest  serpents,  and  of  readily  curing 
their  bite  ;  and  who  pretend  that  they  can  communicate 
to  others  their  mysterious  powers  and  invulnerability, 
by  putting  them  through  a  regular  course  cX  poUon- 
mUng, 

**  The  more  usual  object,  however,  of  the  Bushman  in 
catohing  serpente  (exclusive  of  their  value  to  him  as  an 
article  of  food),  is  to  procure  poison  for  his  arrows.  The 
animal  venom,  too  thin  and  volatile  to  preserve  its 
efficacy  long  unimpaired  when  used  alone,  is  skilfully 
concocted  into  a  black  glutinous  consistency,  by  the 
admixture  of  powerful  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  ; 
the  former  being  generally  the  juice  of  the  root  of  a 
species  of  amaryllis,  called  by  the  boors,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  gifiJ>oly  or  poison-bulb  ;  the  latter,  a 
bituminous  or  unctuous  substance  which  is  said  to  exude 
from  certain  rocks  and  caverns.  With  this  deadly  mix- 
ture the  dwarfish  and  despised  African  anointa  the  des- 


To  remedy  the  bite  of  all  these  animals,  per- 
haps salad  oil  would  be  rery  efficacious ;  how- 
ever, the  Indians  make  use  of  a  compositian, 
which  is  called  in  Europe,  Petro  ds  Ccbra^  or 
the  Serpent-stone:  and  which  applied  to  tbe 


perate  weapons  with  which  he  resists  (though  aaavafl. 
Ingly)  the  aggressions  of  the  colonists,  and  someti— 
cruelly  revenges  the  injuries  they  have  Inflksted.** 

To  the  above  interesting  account,  by  Mr  Pringle,  cf 
the  Serpente  of  South  Africa,  we  may  here  add  Mr 
Waterton's  observations  on  the  Snakes  of  Sotdh  AmeHm, 
or,  more  property,  Dewterara, 

'*'  Snakes,"  says  that  eccentric  and  enterprising  na- 
turalist, "  are  frequently  met  with  In  the  woods  betwixt 
the  sea-coast  and  the  rock  Saba,  chiefly  noar  the  creeks 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river*  They  are  large,  beanti- 
iiil,  and  formidable.  The  rattle-snake  teems  partial  to  a 
tract  of  ground  known  by  the  name  of  Canal,  Nol  3 ; 
there  the  efiecte  of  his  poison  will  be  kog  remembered. 

"The  camomdi  has  been  killed  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long  ;  though  not  venomous,  his  siae  renden  kira 
destructive  to  the  passing  animals.  The  Spaniards  In 
the  Oroonoque  poeitively  affirm  that  he  grows  to  the 
length  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will  destiej 
the  strongest  and  largest  bull.  His  name  seems  to obbi> 
firm  this  :  there  he  Is  called  '  matatoro,'  whfeh  literally 
means  *bull  killer.'  Thus  he  may  be  tanked  wmanpt 
the  deadly  snakes  ;  for  it  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing 
In  the  end,  whetlier  the  victim  dies  by  poison  (roan  the 
Amgs  which  comipte  his  blood  and  makes  it  stink  herri- 
bly,  or  whether  his  body  be  crushed  to  mnmmj,  and 
swallowed  by  this  hideous  beast. 

"  The  wkip-snakef  of  a  beautiful  changing  greeii,  and 
the  coral,  with  alternate  broad  travove  bars  of  hlacfc  and 
red,  glides  from  bush  to  bush,  and  may  be  handled  with 
safe^;  they  are  harmless  little  creatwvs. 

*<The  labarri  tnake  is  speckled,  of  a  dirty  brmm 
colour,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  tbe 
ground  or  stump  on  which  he  is  coiled  op  ;  he  grows  te 
the  length  of  about  eight  leet,  and  his  bite  often  proves 
faUl  in  a  few  minutes* 

"  Unrivalled  in  his  display  of  every  lovely  celoor  «# 
the  rainbow,  and  unmatched  in  the  eflecte  of  his  deadly 
poison,  the  OMUureondlf  glides  undaunted  on,  sole  masi. 
arch  of  these  foresU  ;  he  is  commonly  knoon  by  tbe 
name  of  the  bush«master.  Both  man  and  beast  fly  be- 
fore him,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  an  undisputed  petlk 
He  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  fourteen  feet. 

*<  A  few  small  caimeit,  from  two  to  twelve  fcet  kmg^ 
may  be  observed  now  and  then  In  passing  op  and  down 
the  river  ;  they  just  keep  their  beads  above  water,  and 
a  stranger  would  not  know  them  from  a  rotten  stomp. 

*<  Snakes  in  these  wilds  are  certainly  an  annoyanco, 
though,  perhaps,  more  In  imagination  than  reality,  far 
you  must  recollect  that  the  serpent  Is  noTer  the  fint  to 
oflend ;  his  poisonous  fang  was  not  given  him  far  conqoest; 
he  never  inflicto  a  wound  with  it  but  to  defend  ejd*- 
tence.  Provided  you  walk  cautiously,  and  do  nd 
absolutely  touch  him,  you  may  pass  in  safety  ciose  by 
him.  As  he  Is  often  coiled  up  on  the  ground*  and 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  trees  above  you,  a  degree  of 
circumspection  is  necessary,  lest  you  unwarily  distvb 
him.  One  morning  I  had  been  following  a  new  specieo 
of  parouquet,  and  the  day  being  rainy,  I  had  taken  an 
umbrella  to  keep  the  gun  dry,  and  had  left  it  under  a  tree ; 
whilst  searching  about  for  It  I  obeerved  a  young  osofa 
canara^  ten  feet  long,  moving  slowly  onwards  in  a  pelb 
where  timber  had  formerly  been  dragged  along  ;  I  sew 
he  was  not  thick  enough  to  break  my  arm  in  case  he  gel 
twisted  round  it  There  was  not  a  moment  to  bo  lesC 
I  laid  hdd  of  his  tail  with  the  lefi  hand,  one  kneo  being 
on    tbe    ground ;  with  tbe  right  I  took  cfi*  n^  bat. 
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"v^- candy  is  said  to  draw  out  the  venom.  The 
rem  position  of  this  stone,  for  it  is  an  artificial 
substance,  is  kept  a  secret ;  and  perhaps  its 
effects  in  extracting  the  venom  may  be  imag- 
inary :  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
a  power  of  sticking  to  the  skin,  and  sucking 
a  part  of  the  blood  from  the  wound.  This  it 
may  do  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
see  a  tobacco-pipe  stick  to  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  is  smoking ;  yet  still  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  manner ;  and  the  secret  might  probably 
be  of  some  use  in  medicine.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  therefore,  that  those  who  go  to  India 
would  examine  into  this  composition,  and  give 
us  the  result  of  their  inquiries ;  but  I  fear  that 
it  is  not  to  benefit  mankind,  that  our  travel, 
lers  now  go  to  India. 


CHAP.  HI. 

OF  SERPENTS  WITHOUT  VENOM. 

Thb  class  of  serpents  without  poison  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  venomous  by 
their  wanting  the  fang.teeth :  their  heads  also 
are  not  so  thick  in  proportion  to  their  bodies ; 
and,  in  general,  they  taper  qS  to  the  tail  more 
gradually  in  a  point  But,  notwithstanding 
their  being  destitute  of  venom,  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  formidable :  some  grow  to  a  size 
by  which  they  become  the  most  powerful  ani- 
mals of  the  forest ;  and  even  the  smallest  and 
most  harmless  of  this  slender  tribe  find  protec- 
tion from  the  similitude  of  their  form. 

The  fangs  make  the  great  distinction  among 
serpents ;  and  all  this  tribe  are  without  them. 
Their  teeth  are  short,  numerous,  and,  in  the 
smaller  kinds,  perfectly  iuofiensive :  they  lie 
in  either  jaw,  as  in  frogs  and  fishes,  their 
points  bending  backwards,  the  better  to  secure 
their  prey.  They  want  that  artificial  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  poisonous  tribe  inflict  such 
deadly  wounds  :  they  have  no  gland  in  the 
head  for  preparing  venom  :  no  conduits  for 
conveying  it  to  the  teeth ;  no  receptacles  there: 
no  hollow  in  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the 
wound.  Their  bite,  when  the  teeth  happen  to 
be  large  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin  (for,  in 


and  held  it  u  you  would  hold  a  shield  for  defence.  The 
snake  instantly  turned  and  came  on  at  me  with  his  head 
ahout  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  roe  what 
business  I  had  to  Uke  liberties  with  his  Uil.  I  let  him 
come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of  my 
face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  I  drove 
my  fist,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He  was 
stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could 
recover  himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands 
in  such  a  position  that  be  could  not  bite  me  ;  I  then  al- 
lowed him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body,  and  marched 
off  with  him  as  my  lawful  prise.  He  pressed  me  hard, 
but  not  alarmingly  so."— ^a/erfon'j  JFandeHngi. 


general,  they  are  too  small  for  this  purpose)  is 
attended  with  no  other  symptoms  than  thoso 
of  an  ordinary  puncture;  and  many  of  this 
tribe,  as  if  sensible  of  their  own  impotence, 
cannot  be  provoked  to  bite,  though  never  so 
rudely  assaulted.  They  hiss,  dart  out  their 
forky  tongues,  erect  themselves  on  the  tail,  and 
call  up  all  tlieir  terrors  to  intimidate  their  ag. 
gressors ;  but  seem  to  consider  their  teeth  as 
unnecessary  instruments  of  defence,  and  never 
attempt  to  use  them.  Even  among  the  largest 
of  this  kind  the  teeth  are  never  employee^  in 
the  most  desperate  engagements.  When  a 
hare  or  a  bird  is  caught,  Ae  teeth  may  serve 
to  prevent  such  small  game  from  escaping; 
but  when  a  buflalo  or  a  tiger  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered, it  is  by  the  strong  folds  of  the  body,  by 
the  fierce  verberations  of  the  tail ,  that  the  enemy 
is  destroyed:  by  thus  twining  round,  and 
drawing  the  knot  with  convulsive  energy,  this 
enormous  reptile  breaks  every  bone  in  the  ani- 
mal's  body,  and  then,  at  one  Aiorsel,  devours 
its  prey. 

From  hence  we  may  distinguish  the  unve- 
nomous  tribe  into  two  kinds :  first,  into  tho.se 
that  are  seldom  found  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude,  and  that  never  offend  animals  larger 
or  more  powerful  than  themselves,  but  which 
find  their  chief  protection  in  flight,  or  in  t  le 
doubtfulness  of  their  form ;  secondly,  into  8u;h 
as  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  fear  no  enemy, 
but  indiscriminately  attack  all  other  animals 
and  devour  them.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the 
Common  Black  Snake,  the  Blind  Worm,  the 
Esculapian  Serpent,  the  Amphisbaena,  and  se. 
veral  others.  Of  the  second,  the  Liboya,  the 
Boiguacu,  the  Depona,  and  the  Boiquatrara. 

The  Black  Snake  is  the  largest  of  English 


serpents,  sometimes  exceeding  lour  feet  m 
length.  The  neck  is  slender  ;  the  middle  of 
the  body  thick ;  the  back  and  sides  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  the  belly  with  oblong,  nar- 
row, transverse  plaits  ;  the  colour  of  the  back 
and  sides  are  of  a  dusky  brown  ;  the  middle  of 
the  back  marked  with  two  rows  of  small  black 
spots,  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the 
plaits  on  the  belly  are  dusky ;  the  scales  on 
the  sides  are  of  a  bluish  white ;  the  teeth  are 
small  and  serrated,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
jaws  in  two  rows.  The  whole  species  is  per 
fectly  inoflensive;  taking  shelter  in  dunghills. 
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and  among  bushes  in  moist  places ;  from 
whence  they  seldom  remove,  unless  in  the 
midst  of  the  day  in  summer;  when  they  are 
called  out  by  the  heat  to  bask  themselres^  in 
the  sun.  If  disturbed  or  attacked,  they  move 
hway  among  the  brambles  with  great  swift- 
ness ;  but  if  too  closely  pursued,  they  hiss  and 
threaten,  and  thus  render  themselves  formid- 
able, though  incapable  of  offending.' 

The  black  snake  preys  upon  froes,  insects, 
worms,  mice,  and  young  birds :  and,  consider, 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  neck,  it  is  amazing 
how  large  an  animal  it  will  swallow.  The 
black  snake  of  Virginia,  which  is  larger  than 
ours,  and  generally  grows  to  six  feet  long, 
takes  a  prey  proportionable  to  its  size ;  par- 
tridges, chickens,  and  young  ducks.  It  is  ge. 
nerally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hen. 
roost,  and  will  devour  the  eggs  even  while  the 
hen  Js  sitting  upon  them  :  these  it  swallows 
whole  ;  and  often,  after  it  has  done  the  mis- 
chief, will  coil  itself  round  in  the  nest 

The  whole  of  this  tribe  are  oviparous,  ex- 
eluding  eighty  or  a  hundred  eggs  at  a  time, 
which  are  laid  in  dunghills  or  hot-beds ;  the 
heat  of  which,  aided  by  that  of  the  sun,  brings 
them  to  maturity.  During  winter  they  Be 
torpid,  in  banks  or  hedges,  and  under  old  trees. 

The  B2ind  Worm  is  another  harmless  rep- 


'  This  snake,  thoagh  not  poiponous,  is  sometimes  bold 
enough  to  attack  a  man,  but  may  be  driven  off  by  a  smart 
Mtroke  from  a  stick,  or  whatever  weapon  he  may  chance 
to  have  in  his  hand.  When  it  overtakes  a  person  who 
has  endeavoured  toescape,  (not  having  had  courage  enough 
to  oppose  it,)  it  is  said  to  witid  Itself  round  his  legs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  him  down,  and  then  to  bite 
him  several  times  in  the  leg,  or  whatever  it  can  lay  hold 
of,  and  run  off  again. 

The  black  snake  is  very  greedy  of  milk,  and  it  is  difli. 
cult  to  keep  it  out  when  once  it  is  accustomed  to  get  into 
a  cellar  where  milk  is  kept  It  has  been  seen  taking 
milk  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the  children  without  bit- 
ing  them,  though  they  often  gave  it  blows  with  their 
spoons  upon  the  head  when  it  was  too  greedy. 

These  snakes  are,  however,  found  extremely  useful  io 
America  in  clearing  bouses  of  rats,  which  they  pursue 
with  wonderful  agility,  even  to  Uie  very  roofs  of  bams 
and  out-houses  ;  for  which  good  services  they  are  cfaer- 
ished  by  the  generality  of  the  Americans,  who  are  at 
great  pains  to  preserve  and  multiply  the  breed. 
,  There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  of 
serpent!,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  eiiumerata. 


tile,  with  a  formidable  appearance.  The  osaal 
length  of  this  species  is  eleven  indies.  The 
eyes  are  red ;  die  head  small ;  the  neck  still 
more  slender  ;  from  that  part  the  body  grows 
suddenly,  and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to 
the  tail,  which  ends  quite  blunt :  the  coUmrd 
the  back  is  cinereous,  marked  with  very  small 
lines,  composed  of  minute  black  specks ;  the 
sides  are  of  a  reddish  caft ;  the  belly  dusky, 
and  marked  like  the  back.  The  motioa  of 
this  serpent  is  slow ;  from  which,  and  from 
the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its 
names ;  some  calling  it  the  slow,  and  some  the 
blind  worm.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  kind  in 
our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  during  winter; 
and  are  sometimes  found  in  vast  n ambers, 
twisted  together.  This  animal,  like  the  ibr- 
mer,  is  perfectly  innocent ;  however,  like  the 
viper,  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive.  Ges- 
ner  tells  us,  that  one  of  these  being  struck  oo 
the  forehead  when  it  was  pregnant,  it  imme- 
diately cast  forth  its  young. 

The  Amphisbasna,  or  the  Doable  Headed 
Serpent,  is  remarkable  for  moving  along  with 
either  the  head,  or  the  tail  foremost ;  and  from 
thence  it  has  been  thought  to  have  two  heads.* 
This  error  took  its  rise  from  the  thickness  of 
the  tail,  which,  at  a  distance,  may  be 
mistaken  for  another  head.  Upon  a  nearer 
view,  however,  the  error  is  easily  discov. 
ered,  and  the  animal  will  be  found  formed 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature.  It  is 
as  thick  at  one  end  as  at  the  other ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  like  that  of  the  earth,  being 
rough,  hard,  and  variously  spotted.  Some 
have  affirmed  that  its  bite  is  dangerous ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it  wants  the  fangs, 
and,  consequently,  the  elaboratory  that  pre- 
pares the  poison. 

These  animals  are  only  formidable  from 
their  similitude  to  the  viper  tribe.     In  some 

*  Amphi»h4Bna  literally  signifies  douhle-^ulker,  and 
was  applied  to  these  animals  because  they  can  move  bocli 
backwards  and  ibn»-ards.  The  amphishseiia  of  medem 
naturalists  all  belong  to  America,  and  mvtst  thereftire  he 
difTerent  from  the  amphishKnas  of  the  ancients^  They 
are  not  venomous.  The  fThite  jtrnphitUtna  H  common 
In  Braail,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  ants,  its  length  is  akout 
a  foot  and  a  half.  AU  the  amphisbsBna  which  are  varied 
with  brown  and  white  are  Icnown  under  tlie  name  of/«/l 
iffinosa.  The  following  cut  represents  a  Punctated ^m- 
phUhama. 


The  tail  of  an  amphisbnia  is  almoct  aa  bulky  as  the 
head ;  and  as  the  eyes  are  extremely  small,  k  is  difio 
at  first  sight  to  say  at  which  end  the  head  is  sUaated. 
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oouQtries,  where  such  reptiles  are  common, 
they  make  the  distinction  so  exactly,  (hat, 
while  tliey  destroy  serpents  of  one  kiud  with 
great  animosity,  they  take  others  into  their 
bouses,  and  even  into  their  bosoms,  with  a  kind 
of  unaccountable  affection.  The  Esculapian 
Serpent  of  Italy  is  among  this  number.  It  is 
there  suffered  to  crawl  about  the  chambers ; 
and  often  gets  into  the  beds  where  people  lie. 
It  b  a  yellow  serpent,  of  about  an  ell  long ; 
and  though  innocent,  yet  will  bite  when  exas- 
perated. They  are  said  to  be  great  destroy, 
ers  of  mice  ;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  are  taken  under  human  protection.  The 
Boyima  of  Ceylon  is  equally  a  favourite  among 
the  natives ;  and  they  consider  the  meeting  it 
as  a  sign  of  good  luck.  The  Surinam  Ser- 
pent, which  some  improperly  call  the  Ammo- 
dytes,  is  equally  harmless  and  desirable  among 
the  savages  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
consider  themselves  as  extremely  happy  if  this 
animal  comes  into  their  huts.  The  colours  of 
this  serpent  are  so  many  and  beautiful,  that 
they  surpass  all  description ;  and  these,  per- 
haps, are  the  chief  inducements  to  the  savages 
to  consider  its  visits  as  so  very  fortunate.  A 
still  greater  favourite  is  the  Prince  of  Ser- 
pents,  a  native  of  Japan,  that  has  not  its  equal 
for  beauty.  The  scales  which  cover  the  back 
are  reddish,  finely  shaded,  and  marbled  lyith 
large  spots  of  irregular  figures  mixed  with 
black.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  covered 
with  larse  beautiful  scales ;  the  jaws  bordered 
with  yellow;  the  forehead  marked  with  a  black 
marbled  streak;  and  the  eyes  handsome  and 
lively.  But,of  all  others,  the  G^rendaof  the  East 
Indies  is  the  most  honoured  and  esteemed. 
To  this  animal,  which  is  finely  spotted  with 
various  colours,  the  natives  of  Calicut  pay 
divine  honours;  and  while  their  deity  lies 
coiled  up,  which  is  its  usual  posture,  the  peo- 
ple fall  upon  their  faces  before  it  with  stupid 
adoration.  The  African  Gerenda  is  larger, 
and  worshipped  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Mosambique.  The 
skin  is  not  so  finely  spotted  as  the  furmer ;  but 
it  is  variegated  all  over  the  body  with  very 
fine  white,  ash-coloured,  and  black  spots. 
The  brilliancy  of  colouring  in  these  reptiles 
would  only  serve  with  us  to  increase  our  dis- 
gust ;  but  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
common,  distinctions  are  made  ;  and  even  in 
this  horrid  class  there  are  some  eyes  that  can 
discover  beauty. 

But  in  the  larger  tribe  of  serpents,  there  is 
nothing  but  danger  to  be  apprehended.  This 
formidable  class,  though  without  venom, have 
something  frightful  in  their  colour,  as  well  as 
their  size  and  form.  They  want  that  vivid 
hue  with  which  the  savages  are  so  much 
pleased  in  the  lesser  kinds  ;  they  are  all 
found  of  a  dusky  colour,  with   large   teeth. 


which    are    more    formidable   than   danger, 
ous. 

The  first  of  this  class  is  the  great  Liboya 
of  Java  and  Brazil,  which  Legaut  affirms,  he 
has  seen  fifty  feet  long.*     Nor  is  he  singular 

'  The  Boa  Catutrictor.-^Thii  is  the  largest  of  the 
serpent  rece,  reaching  generally  to  thirty  feet  in 
length.  Its  ground  colour  is  yellowish  gray,  on  which  ia 
distributed,  along  the  back,  a  series  of  large,  chine-like, 
reddish  brown,  and  sometimes  perfecUy  red  variegations, 
with  other  smaller  and  more  irregulsr  marks  and  spots. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  other  serpents  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  being  covered  with  scuta  or 
divided  plates,  like  those  on  their  belly,  and  In  their  body 
not  being  terminated  by  a  rattle.  There  are  three 
species,  natives  of  Africa,  India,  the  larger  Indian 
islands,  and  South  America*  where  they  chiefly  reside 
in  most  retired  situations  in  woods  and  marshy  retreats. 
In  those  cases  where  the  boa  attacks  a  large  quadruped, 
such  as  an  antelope,  he  entwines  himself  round  his  piey, 
and  by  his  great  muscular  power  crashes  the  principal 
bones,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the  victim  are  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  after  a  series  of  efforts  which  some- 
times approach  to  strangulation,  the  monster  makes  an 
end  of  his  meal,  lliere  are  stories  of  the  boa  constrictor 
destroying  even  the  buffalo  and  the  tiger,  by  crashing 
them  in  this  manner  by  the  astonishing  •force  of  its 
muscles.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
well-autheutlcated  account  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  a 
serpent  of  this  species,  which  was  brought  from  Bfttavia, 
in  the  year  1817,  on  board  a  vessel  which  conveyed 
Lord  Amherst  and  bis  suite  to  England.  This  serpent 
was  of  large  dimensions,  though  not  of  the  very  largest. 
A  living  goat  was  placed  in  his  cage.  He  viewed  his 
prey  for  a  few  seconds,  felt  it  with  his  tongue,  and  then, 
withdrawing  his  head,  darted  at  the  throat.  But  the  goat, 
displaying  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  received  the 
monster  on  bis  boras.  The  serpent  retreated,  to  retura 
to  the  combat  with  more  deadly  certainty.  He  seized 
the  goat  by  the  leg,  pulled  it  violently  down,  and  twisted 
himself  with  astonishing  rapidity  round  the  body,  throw, 
ing  his  principal  weight  upon  the  neck.  The  goat  was 
so  overpowered  that  he  could  not  even  straggle  for  escape. 
For  some  minutes  after  his  victim  was  dead  the  serpent 
did  not  change  his  posture.  At  length  he  gradually 
slackened  his  grasp,  and  having  entirely  disengaged 
himself,  he  prepared  to  swallow  the  lifeless  body.  Peel- 
ing it  about  with  his  mouth,  he  began  to  draw  the  head 
into  his  tliroat  ;  but  the  horas,  which  were  four  inches 
in  length,  rendered  the  gorging  of  the  head  a  difficult 
task.  In  about  two  hours  the  whole  body  had  disappeared. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  extraordinary  exertion 
the  appearance  of  the  serpent  was  hideous  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  suffering  strangulation  ;  bis  cheeks  looked  as  if 
they  were  bursting  ;  and  the  boras  appeared  ready  to 
protrude  through  the  monster's  scales.  After  he  had  ac- 
complished his  task,  the  boa  measured  double  his  ordi- 
nary diameter.  He  did  not  move  from  his  posture  for 
several  days,  and  no  Irritation  could  rouse  him  from  his 
torpor. 

The  Anaconda  is  a  name  which,  like  that  of  the  Bua 
Constrictor,  ^as  been  popularly  applied  to  all  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  snakes.  It  appears  to  be  of  Ceylonese 
origin,  and  may  therefore  belong  of  right,  as  well  as  of 
usage,  to  the  Indian  species. 

Happily  the  appetite  of  these  gigantic  snakes  bears  no 
proportion  to  their  means  of  gratifying  it,  as  a  full  meal 
is  uniformly  succeeded  by  a  state  of  torpor,  which  fre- 
quently lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or,  during  the 
cold  season,  even  for  a  longer  period. 

The  term  Python  is  bestowed  on  a  genus  approximat- 
ing to  the  BoOf  and  which  Cuvier  conceives  to  contain  all 
the  pretended  Boas  of  the  ancient  continent.     Among 
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in  this  report,  as  many  of  the  missionaries 
affirm  the  same ;  and  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  historians  as  a  further  proof. 
The  largest  animal  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  brought  into  Europe,  is  but  thirty-sii 
feet  long ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  greater 
have  been  seen  and  destroyed  before  they  were 
thought  worth  sending  so  far  to  satisfy  Euro- 
pean  curiosity.  The  most  usual  length,  how- 
ever, of  the  Liboya,  is  about  twenty  feet,  and 
the  thickness  in  proportion.  The  teeth  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  nor  are  they 
used  but  when  it  seizes  the  smallest  prey.  It 
lies  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  the  paths, 
and  when  it  throws  itself  upon  them,  it  wraps 
them  round  so  closely  as  to  break  all  the 
bones ;  then  moistening  the  whole  body  over 
with  its  slaver,  it  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition, 
and  swallows  it  whole. 

The  Boiguaca  is  supposed  to  be  the  next  in 
magnitude,  and  has  often  been  seen  to  swal- 
low a  goat  whole.  It  is  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  and  grows  shorter  and  smaller 
towards  the  head  and  the  tail  :  on  the  middle 
of  the  back  there  is  a  chain  of  small  black 
spots  running  along  the  length  of  it;  and  on 
each  side  there  are  large,  round,  black  spots, 

the  species  of  this  genus  ia  the  Javan  snake,  which  is  as 
large  as  any  boa.  It  inhabits  the  rice  fields  of  Java,  and 
feeds  usually  on  birds,  rats,  &e.  Its  bite  is  not  Tenom- 
ous.     The  following  cut  represents  a  Pf  then,  called 


Peron's  PytJion, 

The  Bungai,  like  the  boa,  have  simple  plates  under 
the  belly  and  under  the  Uil.  They  inhabit  the  East 
Indies,  whore  they  are  called  Rock-Serpents.  Their 
length  is  about  seven  feet.     The  following  cut  represents 


a  Banded  Bungarum. 

The  Hydrat  have  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and 
tail  very  much  compressiBd,  and  greatly  raised  in  the 
verticle  direction,  which,  giving  them  the  faculty  of 
swimming,  constitutes  them  aquatic  animals.    They  are 


eommoQ  in   rome  latitudes  of  the  Indian  seas. 
above  is  a  figure  of  the  SpinU  Hydra. 


The 


at  some  distance  from  each  other,  which  are 
white  in  the  centre ;  between  these,  near  the 
belly,  there  are  two  rows  of  lesser  black  spoti, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  back.  It  has  s 
double  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of  s 
white  colour,  and  shining  like'mother-of-pearL 
The  head  is  broad ;  and  over  the  eyes  it  is 
raised  into  two  prominences  i  near  the  ex. 
tremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  claws,  resem- 
bling those  of  birds. 

These  serpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  from 
whence  they  sally  out  unawares,  and,  raising 
themselves  upright  on  their  tails,  will  attack 
both  men  and  beasts.  They  make  a  loud  hissing 
noise  when  exasperated ;  and  sometimes  wind- 
ing up  trees,  will  dart  down  upon  travellers, 
and  twist  themselves  so  closely  round  their 
bodies,  as  to  despatch  them  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Condamine,  however,  affirms  Aat 
their  bite  is  not  dangerous  ;  for  though  tbe 
teeth  are  so  large  as  to  inspire  the  beholder 
with  terror,  yet  the  wound  they  make  ii 
attended  with  no  dangerous  consequences 
whatever.  Dellon  affirms,  that  they  gener- 
ally  haunt  desert  places  ;  and  though  they  are 
sometimes  seen  near  great  towns,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  yet  it  is  generally  after  some 
great  inundation :  he  never  saw  any  hut  what 
were  dead ;  and  they  appeared  to  him  like 
the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  lying  on  the  groond. 

To  this  class  of  large  serpents  we  may  refer 
the  Depona,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  very 
large  head  and  great  jaws.  The  mouth  ii 
armed  with  cutting  crooked  teeth,  among 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  rest, 
placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  bul 
very  different  from  the  fangs  of  the  viper.  All 
round  the  mouth  there  is  a  broad  scaly  border; 
and  the  eyes  are  so  large,  that  they  give  it  i 
very  terrible  aspect  The  forehead  is  covered 
with  very  large  scales ;  on  which  are  placed 
others  that  are  smaller,  curiously  ranged: 
those  on  the  back  are  grayish,  and  along  it 
runs  a  double  chain,  whose  ends  are  joined  in 
the  manner  of  a  buckler.  Each  side  of  the 
belly  is  marbled  with  large  square  spots,  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
spot  which  is  round  and  yellow.  They  avoid 
the  sight  of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  never 
do  much  harm. 

Such  are  the  most  noted  animals  of  the 
serpent  tribe ;  but  to  recount  all,  would  be  a 
vain,  as  well  as  useless,  endeavour.  In  those 
countries  where  they  abound,  their  discrimina^ 
tions  are  so  numerous,  and  their  colours  so 
various^  that  every  thicket  seems  to  produces 
new  animal  The  same  serpent  is  often  found 
to  bring  forth  animals  of  eight  or  ten  differ* 
eut  colours  ;  and  the  naturalist  who  attempts 
to  arrange  them  by  that  mark,  will  find  that 
he  has  made  distinctions  which  are  enlirelj 
disowned  by  Nature :  however,  a  very  coo- 
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sldemble  number  might  be  added  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue ;  but  having  supplied  a  general 
history,  the  mind  turns  away  from  a  subject, 
where  every  object  presents  something  formid- 
able or  lothesome  to  the  imaginatbn.  Indeed, 
the  whole  tribe  resemble  each  other  so  nearly, 


1  Smppiemenial  Note  on  Reptiles, — This  department  of 
wiimftted  beings,  forming  the  third  class  of  vertebrate  aoi- 
mais,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Cuviert  has  occu- 
pied various  situations  in  the  classification  of  authors. 
Many  of  this  species  were  Icnown  to  the  ancients. 
Pliny,  in  his  ffutoria  Natwrath^  has  given  all  the  infor- 
mation, respecting  those  that  were  Itnown  during  his 
time,  which  was,  however,  extremely  limited,  in  com- 
parison to  what  is  our  present  stock  of  luiowledge.  The 
first  of  the  modems  who  increased  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  ReptiUa  was  Aldrovandus,  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, and  a  professor  of  the  university  of  Bologna :  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Natural  History  in 
folio,  in  the  1509,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors, 
and  completed  in  fourteen  volumes,  in  the  year  1640. 
Gesoer,  a  physician  of  Zurich,  was  the  next  who  took 
up  this  subject ;  he  published  a  work  entitled  a  History 
of  Animals,  in  three  volumes  fddio,  which  appeared  in 
1620.  To  this  work  he  added  a  treatise  on  Serpents. 
He  was  followed  by  Topsel,  a  British  author,  who  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Four-footed  BeasU  and  Serpents 
in  folio,  17 IB.  These  several  works  contain  much 
curious  information  respecting  reptiles,  but  so  mixed  up 
with  ^le,  and  the  romance  of  travellers,  that  the 
accounts  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  pure  matter  from  the  dross*  The  ani. 
mals  of  this  class  have  in  all  ages  furnished  matter  for 
fiction,  from  the  dangerous  qualities  of  many  of  the 
species,  or  the  disgusting  forms  and  frightful  appearance 
of  others.  We  are  told  that  the  march  of  the  army  of 
Attiiius  Regulus  was  arrested  by  the  power  of  an  African 
serpent,  120  feet  long  ;  and  the  Basilisk  was  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  killing  any  person  who  looked  at  it, 
ivith  a  glance  from  its  eyes. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  Synoptis 
MethotUca  AmmaUum^  Quadrmpedum  et  Serpentini 
generis,  in  the  year  1693,  by  Ray,  that  we  had  any 
distinct  classification  of  reptiles  which  was  worthy  of 
attention.  His  arrangement  consists  of  three  orders ; 
Jirsi,  oviparous  animals,  with  red  blood,  which  respire 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  which  have  a  heart  consisting  of 
one  ventricle.  This  order  includes  frogs,  divided  into 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  toads,  and  tortoises.  Second^ 
Lizards,  and  their  congeners,  including  the  saurians  of 
Cuvler ;  and  third,  Serpents,  or  the  ophidians  of  Cuvier. 
The  next  systematic  writer  who  followed  Ray  was 
Linnaeus,  who  arranged  this  class  of  animals  under  the 
title  of  Amphibia  in  his  Sy sterna  Natura:  these  he 
divided  into  three  orders  :  namely,  ReptUia,  Serpents, 
and  Nantes,  which  last  most  improperly  included  the  carti- 
laginous fishes  ;  these  were  removed  to  their  proper 
station  by  Gmelin,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
Sysiema  Natura,  with  additions,  in  the  year  1758. 
LinnKus  was  followed  by  Klein,  who,  in  1755,  pub- 
lished his  Tentamen  Erpetoioffia,  in  which  he  arranged 
serpents  into  two  orders  ;  Jirst,  those  whose  heads  are 
distinct  from  the  body,  with  an  elongated  tail;  and 
second,  those  with  the  head  not  distinctly  developed 
from  the  body,  and  provided  with  an  obtuse  tail. 

The  next  author  was  Laurentini,  a  physician  ofVienna, 
who  published  his  Specimen  Me'dicum  eshibens  Synopsin 
RsptiUum  emendaiam.  In  1708,  in  which  he  divides 
them  into  three  orders;  namely,  1.  Leapers^  including 
frogs  and  their  congeners ;  2,  fTalkers,  such  as  lizards  ; 
3.  Serpents.  But  this  author  entirely  omitted  tortoises 
in  bis  classification. 
The  naturalist  whose  works  are  next  worthy  of  notice. 


that  tlie  histoiy  of  one  may  almost  serve  for 
every  other.  They  are  all  terrible  to  the  im- 
agination, all  frightful  to  behold  in  their  fury, 
and  have  long  been  considered  as  a  race  of 
animab,  between  whom  and  man  there  is  a 
natural  antipathy.^ 

is  Lacepede»  who  in  1798—1800,  published  his  His- 
toire  Naturelie,  Oeneraie  H  ParticuMre  des  Quadrupedes 
ovipares  et  des  Serpentes,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Histoire  Naturelie  ot  Buflbn.  His  classification 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  Linnsus,  but  contains  a 
great  mass  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  and  he  gives 
more  accurate  details,  and  more  precise  generic  distinc- 
tion than  that  author. 

We  now  come  to  Brongnlart,  whose  classification  of 
reptiles  far  outstripped  all  those  who  preceded  him.  In 
1799,  he  first  made  known  his  arrangements,  which  was 
published  in  1805,  under  the  title  of  Essai  d'une  Classi- 
Jkation  Naturelie  des  Reptiles,  This  has  superseded  all 
other  arrangements,  and  has  been  followed  by  Cuvier  in 
his  Reyne  Animal.  His  orders  are  constructed  upon 
their  organization,  such  as  ffeneration  and  respiration, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  the  animal  function,  such 
as  touch,  digestion,  and  locomotion.  Founded  upon 
these,  he  divides  the  class  Reptiles  into  four  orders ;  viz. 

1.  C^elonianSf  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
shield  or  plate,  comprehending  the  turtles  and  tortoises. 

2.  Saurians,  having  the  body  covered  with  scales,  in- 
cluding crocodiles,  and  their  congeners.  3.  Ophidians, 
destitute  of  feet,  such  as  serpents.  Batrachians,  whose 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  naked  skin ;  exemplified  in 
fit)gs,  &c 

In  the  HisMte  Naturelie  des  Reptiles  of  Latreille, 
published  in  DeterviUe's  edition  of  the  Histoire  Naturelie 
of  Buffon,  as  also  in  bis  Families  Naturelles  du  Regne 
Animal^  published  in  1825,  he  has  attempted  some 
trivial  changes  on  the  classification  of  Brongniart ;  re- 
taining,  however,  all  the  principal  features  of  his  arrange, 
ment  untouched. 

Dumiril,  in  his  Elemens  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  has 
also  made  tvme  changes ;  but  these  are  unimportant. 

Daudin  published  his  Histoire  Naturelie  des  Reptiles, 
in  eight  volumes  8vo.,  at  Paris,  in  1802,  1803.  In  this 
elaborate  work  much  curious  information  is  brought  for- 
ward, and  many  particular  facts,  which  were  before  un- 
known ;  but  in  his  arrangement  he  has  followed  Brong- 
niart, with  some  slight  modification  in  the  genera. 

In  the  Lionaan  Transactions  and  Zoological  Journal 
are  some  interesting  papers  on  Reptiles  by  Mr  Thomas 
Bell.  His  monography  of  the  tortoises  having  a  mov- 
able  sternum  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoological 
Journal,  and  also  his  essay  on  Leptophina,  a  group  oi 
serpents,  contain  some  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  reptiles. 

The  heart  in  reptiles  is  so  constructed,  that  at  each  of 
its  contractions,  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  it  re- 
ceives is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this 
fluid  is  returned  to  circulate  again,  without  having 
passed  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently  without  having 
been  subjected  to  respiration ;  hence  it  results  that  the 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  blood  is  greatly  less  than  in 
mammiferous  animals  and  birds,  where  all  the  blood,  by 
passing  through  their  lungs,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  Consequently,  as  respiration  causes  the  heat  in 
the  blood,  and  gives  to  the  muscular  fibre  its  suscepti- 
bility for  nervous  irritation,  the  temperature  of  reptiles 
is  much  lower,  and  their  muscular  power  greatlv  weaker 
than  that  of  the  mammalia,  and  birds.  Therefore  they 
are  said  to  be  cold  blooded  animals.  Their  general 
habits  are  also  much  less  energetic,  almost  all  their  mo- 
tions consisting  of  crawling  and  swimming,  and  although 
several  species  run  or  leap,  at  tiroes  with  coosidersble 
facility,  yet  upon  the  wliole,  their  ai^ons  are  sluggish. 
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ftud  their  sensations  obtuse,  with  a  slow  digestion  ;  and 
In  temperate  countries  they  pass  the  winter  in  an  almost 
constant  stite  of  torpidity. 

The  brain  in  reptiles  is  proportionably  small,  and  not 
so  essential  to  the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital 
functions  as  to  the  mammalia  and  birds  ;  and  their  sen. 
sations  appear  to  be  referred  to  a  common  centre,  for 
they  continue  to  live,  and  exhibit  voluntary  motions  long 
after  being  deprived  of  their  brain,  and  in  many  instances 
after  the  head  has  been  cut  offl  The  connection  of  the 
nervous  system  with  tlte  muscular  fibre  is  also  less 
necessary  to  its  contractions,  and  their  muscles  preserve 
their  irritability  after  being  severed  from  the  body  much 
lunger  than  in  the  higher  animals.  The  pulsations  of 
the  heart  have  been  known  to  continue  for  many  hours 
after  being  separated  from  the  body;  and  even  without 
it,  the  body  will  move  for  a  considenble  length  of  time. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  cerebellum  in  several  of 
the  species  is  extremely  small,  which  fiscts  agree  with 
their  slight  propensity  to  motion. 

The  smallness  of  the  pulmonaiy  vessels  in  reptiles  en- 
ables them  to  suspend  respiratimi  without  retarding  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  this  enables  them  to  dive  with 
more  facility,  and  to  remain  longer  under  water  than 
quadrupeds  or  birds.  The  cells  of  their  lungs  are  also  less 
numerous,  and  generally  large,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  fewer  vessels  to  lodge  on  their  parletes,  and  the 
lungs  take  sometimes  the  form  of  simple  sacs,  scarcely 
cellular  in  their  structure. 

The  whole  class  are  provided  with  a  trachea  and 
larynx,  yet  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  producing 
articulate  sounds. 

As  their  blood  is  cold,  teguments  for  retaining  heat 
are  unnecessary,  and  instead  of  these,  therefore,  they  are 
clothed  with  soles,  or  simply  with  a  naked  skin. 

The  females  are  provided  with  a  double  ovary  and  two 
oviducts,  and  the  males  of  several  genera  are  furnished 
with  fureated  organs  of  generation,  but  the  batrachians 
are  destitute  of  this  organ.  Those  females  which  couple 
deposit  eggs  which  are  protected  by  a  shelly  covering, 
and  those  species  which  do  not,  produce  soft  and  glary 
eggs,  destitute  of  any  crust.  These  they  abandon  after 
the  deposition  in  some  convenient  situation ;  but  there 
are  a  few  species  which  carry  them  about  ^ith  them. 
The  young  is  hatched  perfect  in  its  form  in  many  species: 
but  there  are  other  species,  which,  on  quitting  the  ova, 
have  the  organisation  of  fishes,  and  whose  form  is  not 
perfectly  developed  untii  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed, 
when  they  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  frog  being  hatched  as  a  tadpole. 
These  are  provided  with  branchis,  or  gills,  like  fishes, 
and  some  of  tiie  genera  retain  these  organs  even  after  the 
developement  of  their  lungs.  In  several  of  the  oviparous 
reptiles,  particularly  in  the  coluber,  the  young  animal  in 
the  egg  is  formed  and  considerably  advanced  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  deposited  by  the  mother  ;  and  there  are  even 
some  species  which  may  be  artHici^ly  rendered  vivlpar. 
ous,  by  simply  retarding  the  time  of  laying  tHe  egg, 
which  M.  GeofTrey  St  Hilaire  has  proved  by  depriving 
the  colubra  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  in  reptiles  is  not  fixed,  as 
is  the  case  with  mammalia  and  birds,  but  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  aorta.  Tortoises  and  lizards,  for 
example,  respire  much  more  than  frogs,  &c. ;  and  hence 
results  a  much  greater  difierence  of  sensibility  and  ner- 
vous energy  than  can  exist  between  one  mammiferous 
animal  and  another,  or  between  birds. 

A  greater  variety  of  form  prevails  amongst  reptiles 
than  is  found  among  the  mammalia  and  birds,  and  it  is 
in  the  production  of  these  forms  that  Nature  seems  to 
have  imagined  shapes  of  the  most  fantastic  description, 
and  modifying  in  every  possible  manner  the  general  plan 
which  she  has  prescribed  to  herself  in  the  vertebntta, 
and  in  the  oviparous  class  in  particular. 


Reptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senaes,  but  mne  el 
them  in  great  perfection.  In  those  q>ecies  which  are 
covered  with  scales  or  plates,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
obtuse  ;  and  in  the  species  which  have  a  naked  skin,sarh 
as  the  frog,  It  Is  also  weak,  in  consequence  of  not  betog 
adherent  to  the  body,  but  Invelopes  it  like  a  bag.  la  the 
serpents,  the  eyea  are  immovable,  and  are  destitate  si 
eyelids ;  and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  corneous  subscsnce; 
in  some  genera,  three  eyelids  are  distingwishahle,  while 
others  are  destitute  of  sight.  They  have  no  eocfalca,  lad 
only  provided  with  a  small  bone  under  the  tyrapamn^ 
Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to  have  a  veiy 
weak  sense  of  smell.  They  have  no  delicacy  of  taste,  ier 
almost  all  the  species  swallow  their  food  entire,  and  those 
in  which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this  organ  serves 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  tlie  aeixure  of  their  feed. 
None  of  them  have  true  fleshy  lips  ;  and  aone,  such  as 
the  tortoises,  are  provided  with  a  honiy  bill,  liJce  that  ef 
a  parrot;  others  have  teeth  of  various  krms,  which  are 
not,  however,  formed  for  mastication,  but  to  assist  in 
holding  their  prey:  various  serpents  have  hollow  fa^gs, 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure,  when  they  often  their 
mouths  to  bite,  and  thsee  fangs  have  apertoies*  fnm 
which  they  ii^ect  into  the  vronnds  made  by  them  an  active 
and  deadly  poison.  The  anal  opening  in  serpents 
serves  for  rejected  matters,  as  well  as  far  organs  of  gen- 
eration. 

The  physical  construction  of  reptiles  varies  cendder- 
ably  in  the  diflerent  orders;  deviating  in  several eaeen- 
tial  particulars,  to  which  no  general  characters  wifl 
apply.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  these  partloalaffc 

I.  The  Chdonia,  or  TbrfoMet,  have  a  heart  with  two  aii> 
rlelea,  and  a  ventricle,  divided  into  two  unequal  eavitieR, 
which  oommunioate  with  each  other.  Tlie  blood  fivn 
the  body  is  poured  into  the  riffht  auricle,  and  from  the 
lungs  into  the  leftj  but  both  kmds  of  blood  are  partially 
mixed  in  pasehig  through  the  ventricle:  their  body  if 
inveloped  by  two  plates,  or  bncklera,  formed  by  the  ribs 
and  sternum,  supported  by  four  feet  The  envdope  of 
the  body  pennits  no  part  to  prefect,  except  tlie  head, 
neek,  tsil,  and  four  feet.  The  upper  ohieKd.  whieh  is 
called  the  oarpace,  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  of  which  there 
are  eight  pairs;  these  are  widened  and  reunited  by  den- 
ticulated sutures^  and  with  plates  adhering  to  the 
annular  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  in  anch  a  man- 
ner, that  all  these  parts  are  deprived  of  mobility.  The 
lower  shell,  callea  the  pfcutron,  is  fanned  of  pieces, 
usually  nfaae  or  ten  in  number,  aaalogoos  to  a  steramn; 
and  this  has  been  denominated  the  ttemmm  by  the  more 
recent  writers  on  natural  history.  A  frame  work,  eon- 
sisting  of  Iwnv  pieces,  which  have  been  considered  ss 
analogous  with  the  eartilag^ons  portiosi  of  the  ribs  ia 
the  mammalia,  generally  encompasses  the  upper  ahdl, 
unitmg  all  the  nbs  which  comprise  It.  The  vertebra 
of  the  neck  and  tail  are  alone  movable.  These  two 
bony  envelopes  behig  covered  with  skin  or  by  scales,  ths 
Bcapuhi  and  all  the  moscles  of  the  arms  and  neck,  in- 
stead of  being  articulated  to  the  ribe  and  spine,  ss  in 
other  animals,  are  attached  beneath;  the  same  asrange- 
ment  is  found  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  in  all 
the  musolcs  of  the  thish,  so  that  in  this  lespeet  tor- 
toises have  been  termed  letroverted  animals.  The  ver- 
tebral extremity  of  the  scapula  is  articulated  with  the 
shield,  and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  breastplate  or  sternum,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
shoulders  form  a  rine  for  the  passage  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus.  A  third  and  larger  bony  branch,  is  directed 
downward  and  backwards,  representhig  the  coraeold 
apophysis  in  birds.  Thelungs  are  extensive,and  sitnated 
in  the  same  cavity  with  the  other  viscera.  The  thorax 
being  immovable  in  the  sreater  number,  it  is  by  the 
action  of  the  mouth  that  the  tortoise  respires;  this  pro- 
cess being  effected  oy  keeping  the  Jaws  closed,  and 
alternately  raising  and  depressmg  the  os  hyddet.  Ths 
first  movement  permits  the  air  to  enter  by  the  nostrils, 
and  the  tongue  afterwards  dosing  the  interior  opcnh^, 
the  second  movement  forces  the  idr  into  the  hmgs.  Tor- 
toises are  devoid  of  teeth;  thdr  jaws  are  invested  by  a 
homy  covering,  simihir  to  the  maadibles  of  birds,  ex- 
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eept  in  the  Chelidfl,  where  they  are  eorered  with  a  akin 
omy.  Their  tympanum  and  palatine  arch  are  fixed  to 
the  cranium  ana  immoTable;  the  tongue  is  short  and 
bristled  with  fleshy  filaments;  their  stomach  simple  and 
strong;  their  inteetines  of  medium  length, and  destitute 
of  a  ceeoum.  Tortoises  lay  numerous  eggs,  which  ne 
invested  by  a  hard  shell.  These  are  deposited  in  the 
warm  sand,  under  the  influence  of  a  southern  sun,  where 
they  are  abandoned  by  the  parents,  and  are  hstchcd  m 
summer  hj  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  ani- 
mals of  this  order  possess  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  move  for  seTcral  weelj  after  am- 
putation of  the  head.  They  require  but  little  nourish- 
ment and  can  pass  whole  months,  and  even  years,  with- 
out food. 

II.  The  Sauria,  or  LizardSyliSLve  a  heart  with  two  au- 
ride^  and  a  ventncle  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect 
partitions  and  their  body  covered  by  scales,  snpported 
by  four  or  two  feet.  Tne  ribs  are  movable,  and  par- 
tially attached  to  the  sternum,  and  can  be  raised  or  de- 
preMcd  dnrinff  respiration.  The  ]ung  extends  more  or 
less  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  bodv;  it  frequently 
penetrates  very  far  into  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  transverse  muscles  of  which  pass  under  the  ribs^id 
even  towards  the  neck  to  clasp  it  Those  species  in 
which  this  organ  is  very  large,  possess  the  Angular 
focalty  of  changing  the  colours  of  their  skin,  according 
to  the  excitement  produced  on  them  by  their  wants  or 
passions.  Their  mouth  is  invariably  provided  with 
teeth,  and  in  most  instancesj^  their  toes  are  armed  with 
nails;  their  skin  is  covered  with  scales,  more  or  less  com- 
pact^ and  in  a  few  species  with  scaly  granules.  All  the 
species  have  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  which  is  very  thick 
at  the  base.  Most  of  them  liave  four  legs,  but  a  few  have 
onlv  two.  They  subsist  on  animal  food.  Like  the  ani- 
mals of  the  former  order,  they  depodt  their  em  favour- 
ably to  their  being  hatched,  where  the^  abandon  them ; 
the  young  animal  is  hatched  perfect  m  its  form,  and 
never  unaeraoes  any  metamorphosis. 

IIL  The  Opkidiaf  or  Serpents,  have  a  heart  with  two 
auricles,  and  are  destitute  of  feet,  consequently  the^  are 
the  only  order  of  this  class,  to  wmch  the  name  reptile  is 
strictly  applicable.  Cuvier  divides  this  order  into  three 
£unilies.  In  the  first,  the  terms  Angtdnei,  the  teeth  and 
tongue  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  genus  Seps, 
of  the  preceding  order,  and  the  eye  is  provided  with 
three  eyelids.  In  the  second  family,  or  the  true  serpents, 
sll  the  genera  are  destitute  of  a  sternum  or  the  slightest 
developement  of  collar  bones  ;  the  ribs  are  articulated 
to  eacn  other  by  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface,  and 
encompass  almost  the  entiie  circnmfSerenoe  of  the  trunk. 
They  are  devoid  of  the  third  eyelid  and  tpnpanum. 
Although  their  heads  are  large,  the  true  cramum  forms 
but  a  small  portion  of  it.  Their  eyes  are  fixed,  but  they 
are  destitute  of  external  ears.  Their  nostrils  are  short, 
And  but  slightly  developed^  and  are  generallv  situate  at 
the  extremity  or  sides  of  the  muzzle.  The  Tongue 
varies  much  vrith  the  species  ;  and  although  it  is  soft, 
uioist,  long,  and  forked,  it  seems  rather  destined  to  assist 
in  seiring  their  prey,  tlum  as  an  organ  of  taste.  The  scaly 
covering  with  which  they  are  invested,  necessarilv  ren- 
ders their  sense  of  touch  rather  obtuse.  They  change 
their  skin  at  least  once  a  year.  The  third  familjr  em- 
Imtccs  the  Naked  serpents,  or  those  remarkable  animals 
which  form  the  genus  CeBcUkt,  The  whole  animals  of 
this  order  are  provided  with  conical  and  curved  teeth, 
which  seem  rather  fitted  for  securing  their  prey,  than 
for  gnawing  their  food.  Some  of  the  genera  are  fhrnished 
with  prerious  fangs  in  the  superior  jaw.  which,  when 
erected,  press  a  gland  or  sac,  in  whicn  is  a  deadly 
poison,  which  flovra  through  the  tube,  and  is  ii\jected 
into  the  wounds  pierced  by  the  fangs.  In  many  species, 
the  jaws  are  united  in  the  middle,  which  renders  the 
mouth  susceptible  of  considerable  dilatation,  and  en- 
ables them  to  swiUlow  their  prey  entire.  The  process 
of  digestion  is  extremely  slow  in  all  the  animals  of  the 
o^der ;  and  after  feeding,  they  assume  a  lethargic  con- 
dition, b  wliich  they  continue  firequently  for  weeks. 
Serpents  possess  a  heart  with  two  auricles  and  one  ven- 
tricle, divided  into  two  compartments,  and  tliev  have 
only  a  single  lung.  Their  circulation  is  slow.  The  only 
"ouid  emitted  by  serpents  is  a  hissing  noise.  The  egfts 
are  usually  protected  by  a  covering,  or  shell,  which  is 
•omewhat  cttleareous  ;  when  laid,  they  are  commonly 
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united  like  a  strine  of  beads,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wreath 
Some  apecies  are,  nowever,  viviparous. 

lY.  The  BatracMa  are  provided  with  a  heart  which 
has  but  one  auricle,  and  a  single  ventricle ;  their  body 
is  naked  ;  most  of  the  species  are  metamorphosed  firom 
the  form  of  a  fish,  breathing  by  the  brancliiae,  or  ^ills, 
to  that  of  a  quadruped,  breathing  by  lungs,  when  m  a 
perfect  condition.  In  two  genera,  however,  namely,  tht 
Serena  and  Proteus,  they  retain  the  gills.  In  the 
former  condition  the  aorta  leadhig  firom  the  heart  is 
branched  into  as  many  stems  as  there  are  gills.  In 
those  species,  the  branches  wliich  lead  to  the  gills  are 
all  obliterated  except  two,  which  unite  in  a  dorsal 
artery,  give  off  each  a  small  branch  to  the  lung.  This 
fact,  as  observed  by  Cuvier.  is  the  circulation  of  a  fish, 
changed  into  that  of  a  reptile.  All  the  Batrachian  rep- 
tiles are  destitute  of  sciUes.  shields,  or  nails  on  their 
toes  :  the  Whole  body  and  limbs  being  covered  only  by 
a  naked  skin.  Their  eggs  have  a  membranous  covering. 
in  some  species  fecundation  is  performed  during  the 
extrusion  of  the  eegs ;  in  others  they  are  deposited  in 
some  favourable  situation,  and  afterwards  impregnated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spawn  of  fisheai 

ORDER  I.— CHELONIA. 

Heart  provided  with  two  auricles  ;  body  inveloped  in 
two  bony  plates  or  shields,  which  are  formed  from  the 
ribs  and  sternum ;  thmished  with  four  feet. 

Subdivision  L— Land  Tortoises. 

Testudo, 

Tbtauio  rtM^Mto,  the  Radiated  Tortoise.  PL  25,  fig.  1. 

Subdivision  n. — Fbeshwateb  Tortoises. 

Emyt  Europcea,  Enropean  Emvs. 
Emyepida,  the  Pahnted  TortoiiBe,  pi.  25,  fig.  2. 
CSMvda. 

Cietuda  dbasa,  the  Close  Tortoise,  pi.  25  fig.  3.     lo- 
habitB  North  America. 
Cheiottura  Serpentina, 

Subdivision  III.—Sba  Tortoises. 

Chdonia, 

CMorndtm^ruBto,  the  Hawk-billed  TurUe.    PI  25,f. 
4.    Inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Ckdyefanbricata, 
THamjf»feroat^ 

ORDER  II.-8AURIA. 

Body  elongated,  invested  with  scales,  generally  fbr- 
nished  with  four  feet ;  toes  armed  with  claws,  at  least 
in  part ;  tail  more  or  fees  long  ;  mouth  generally  with 
numerous  teeth. 

Familt  L—Crooodiudjb. 

Body  elongated,  covered  with  square  scales,  of  which 
the  upper  and  under  are  the  largest,  and  those  above, 
raised  into  a  ridge  or  corina  in  the  middle  ;  provided 
with  four  feet,  with  five  toes  before,  and  five  behind,  the 
three  interior  armed  with  nails,  ana  all  of  them  more  of 
less  united  by  membranes  ;  each  jaw  provided  with  a 
single  row  of  acute  teeth  ;  tongue  fleshy,  depressed, 
and  ahnost  entirely  attached  to  the  lower  law ;  tail 
compressed,  and  provided  above  with  a  strongly  dentat- 
ed  crest.  The  whole  animals  of  this  familv  are  large, 
their  bodierare  covered  with  square,  or  oblong  scales, 
of  which  those  above  form  elevated  lines,  which  are 
raised  into  a  double  crest  on  the  tall.  Their  heads  are 
long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  ponderous;  their 
jaws  are  articulated  behind  the  cranium.  Their  nostrils 
form  an  elongated  canal,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
throat,  and  terminates  at  the  point  of  the  muzzle,  where 
it  is  provided  with  a  semilunar  orifice,  which  it  can  open 
or  shut  at  pleasure.  Their  eyes  are  furnished  with 
three  eyelids  ;  the  exterior  ear  is  very  small  and  can  be 
closed  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  means  of  two  fleshv 
coverings  ;  under  the  throat  there  are  two  glands  which 
secrete  a  musky  substance,  throuffh  small  orifices.  The 
crocodiles  are  the  only  family  of  this  order  which  sre 
destitute  of  clavicles, or  collar  bones]  but  their  coraooid 
3i 
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apophysis  is  attaolied  to  the  siemom,  as  in  all  the 
others. 

Oaviala, 

Gaviala  QangeUoak,  the  Chuiffetio  Crooodilo.  PL  25-  f . 
6.  Otowb  from  tvelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  In- 
habits the  rivers  of  India,  and  is  very  nomeioas  in  the 
Ganges. 

CnoodUua, 
^  Crocodilus  rndgarU,  the  Common  Crocodile.    PL  25,  f, 
5.    This  animalgrowB  to  the  great  sise  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

AUiffator, 

Allufotor  aderops,  the  Common  Alligator.  PI.  26,  f.  7. 
Grows  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  m  length.  Inhabits 
Guiana  and  Brazil.     Gix>oodile*s  Egg,  f.  12. 

Family  II.^Lacbbtimida. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  characterised  by  a 
slender  extensible  tongue,  terminating  in  two  long  fila- 
mentary processes  like  the  viper.  Their  bodies  are 
donated,  and  their  motions  rapid.  All  their  feet  are 
provided  witli  five  toes,  armed  with  nails,  which  are 
separate  and  unequal,  particularly  those  on  the  hind 
feet.  Under  the  abdomen  and  around  the  tail,  their 
scales  are  disposed  in  traverse  and  parallel  bands.  Their 
tympanum  is  on  a  level  with  the  head ;  the  eyes  are 
protected  by  a  produced  skin,  which  is  longitudinally 
deft,  and  which  shuts  by  a  sphinct^.  Under  the  an- 
terior angle  there  is  a  rudimentary  third  eyelid.  Their 
&Ise  ribs  do  not  form  a  complete  circle. 

Monitor, 

This  genus  is  divided  into  sections.  1.  With  a  com- 
pressed and  carinated  tail.  2.  Tail  neariy  round,  with 
a  dentated  ridge  above.  3.  TbM  nearly  round  without 
a  carinated  ridge  above.  Of  the  last  section  is  the  land 
Monitor,  wliioh  inhabits  Egypt,  and  is  trained  by  the 
jugglers  of  Cairo,  to  perform  tricks,  they  havmg  previous- 
ly extracted  their  teeth. 

Draccena, 

DnuxMa  Omamr»m».  PL  25,  f.  10.  Body  reddish 
brown,  blended  with  green.  FVom  four  to  six  feet  long. 
Inhabits  Guiana.  lU  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
There  are  two  sections  of  this  genus,  via.  1.  With  a 
carinated  tail.  2.  With  the  tail  smooth  and  compressed 
towards  the  point. 

Teiu9,  There  are  two  sections  of  this  genus.  1 .  Tail 
carinated.  2.  Tail  smooth ;  compressed  towards  the 
ix>hit. 

TehtM  Teguiein,  the  Teguixin  Lizard.  PL25,f.  15. 
Body  black,  spotted  with  blue  above,  and  of  a  bluish 
hue  below.    Nearly  six  feet  long.    Inhabits  Brazil. 

Amevia, 

A  iiusvia  lemniaoatay  the  Striped  Amevia.  P!.  25,  f.  11. 
Inliabits  Africa. 

Lwxria, 

Taehydromus. 

Family  III.-~IouAiriDA 

Lizard  shaped  ;  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  exten- 
sible tongue,  whioli  is  notched  at  the  point. 

Cordylus.  Head  simple. 

StelUo,    Head  inflated  behind. 

AmUyrhynchut,    Head  short  and  truncated. 

Ayama.     With  a  tumid  head. 

A(/ama  murUxUa.  the  Muricated  Agama.     PL  25,  f.  8. 

Trupelus.  Head  tumid  ;  scales  small  and  destitute  of 
spines.  The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Egyptian 
iVapdus,  which  has  the  property  of  clianging  the  col- 
our  of  its  skin,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree  than 
the  camdeon. 

Culoies.  Upwards  of  a  foot  long.  Inliabits  New  South 
Wales. 

l*opkyru8. 
-   BwfUicus. 

Biiniiaa  rm'tratus,  the  Mitred  Ba«ili«k.  PL  25,  f.  9. 
Inhabits  Brazil.  The  flesh  is  eatable.  There  are  only 
two  species  of  this  genus  known,  that  above  described, 
and  the  Aboyna  Basilisk  ;  they  are  disagreeable  look- 
ing animals,  but  are  entirely  destirute  of  the  deadly 
properties  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  fabulous 
animal  of  that  name. 

Draoo. 

Drueolmeaiu9,t\ie  Flying  Dragon.  PI.  25,  f.  16.  Never 


exceeding  nine  or  ten  inelies  in  length.    lohabito  Aria 

and  Africa. 
Igtkna.  | 

Ignana  vutgorit^  the  Common  Guana.    PL  25,  f .  1 3L 
Pofyckrm,    like  the  ehamdeon,  the  aaimab  of  tlib 

genus  have  the  power  of  changing  colour. 
AmoUut,    There  are  two  sections  of  this  genos.    L 

With  the  tail  crested.    2.  With  the  tail  loonded. 

Family  IV.— GwaLoriDJS. 

Giecio.  Head  considerabljr  deprewed ;  eyes  kx^ ; 
tongue  fleshy,  but  not  extensible  ;  laws  provided  with 
a  series  of  small  dose-«et  teeth,  body  flattened,  oorered 
above  with  small  shaoreen-like  scales,  and  ft«c|acntly 
tuberonlate ;  bdow  the  scales  are  smaller,  flat,  and 
imbricated ;  tail  with  drenlar  folds  ;  toes  widened  Unr 
whole  length,  or  at  the  extremity  only,  with  the  akla 
pUted  or  scaly.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  tbs 
power  of  sscending  peii>endicular  walls,  and  they  eaa 
even  walk  on  oeilmgs.  Cuvier  divides  the  genns  into 
the  following  subgniera : — 

I.  PUOydadgU, 

U.  HemidcuiytL 

ill.  Theeadaetylu 

IV.  P^fodaeiyU, 
PtyodaOgU  eaudicedtera.  the  Sealloped-tafled  Geekou 

Pl.S,f.  if.    Inhabits  Arabia. 

V.  Pkgbiri.    Animals  similar  in  fonn  to  the  CtockOi 

Family  V.— Cham^slbonida 

ChamaUon.  Tongue  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  eatremcly 
extensible  ;  teeth  trilobed  ;  eyes  large,  Imt  nearly  eov- 
ered  by  a  skin,  and  with  separate  movements  ;  deatitnts 
of  an  external  eaf ;  occiput  pyramidal  ;  body  eon- 
pressed,  back  edged  or  carinated,  the  whole  covcfcd 
with  small  shagreen-Uke  granules  ;  aU  the  feet  ftzraialied 
with  flve  toes,  which  are  divided  into  two  sets :  ths 
one  with  three  toes,  and  the  other  with  two,  each 
united  to  the  nails  oy  a  membrane ;  tail  roond  and 
prehensile, 

ChamaAtan  wdgtxriiy  the  Common  Chameleoa.  PL  2a^ 
f.  17.  Twenty-two  inches  long,  induding  the  taiL  In- 
habits India  and  Africa. 

Family  VI.--SciRcrDJB. 

ToQgue  not  extensible ;  body  covered  with  oquaS- 
dzed  inbrioated  scales  ;  legs  short. 

Sdncxa, 

Soaunu  ocddwu,  the  Galley  wasp.  PL  25,  f.  26.  Vnm 
twdve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.    Inhabita  Jamaie^ 

Sep$. 

S^  pabutris,  the  Great  Water  Newt.  PI.  25^  £  11 
Inhabits  stagnant  waters  in  Europe. 

Biptk,       « 

Bme$  aptu,  the  Apoidal  Apus.  PL  25,  f.  27.  InhaUls 
the  shores  of  the  Volga. 

Choldde$, 

Cldrvte$, 

ORDER  in.-OPHIDIA. 

Body  greatly  cylindrical,  elongated,  genetaOy  oorerad 
with  scales,  and  destitute  of  twL 

Family  I.— AiiovurBS. 

With  small  teeth  nearly  of  equal  size ;  ta^ne  uni- 
formly notched  ;  ribs  more  or  less  united,  beinic  a  sab- 
stitute  for  a  sternum :  eyes  provided  with  three  ejelidai 

Cfpiiaaurus. 

Angui$. 

Aoimtiai. 

Family  II.— Sehpertsb. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  nnmerans,  and  an 
all  destitute  of  a  sternum  and  scapular  bones,  uid  waaft 
the  thud  eyelid,  and  also  the  tympanum.  Oivler  sub- 
divides them.  The  flrst  subdivision  includes  those 
which  have  the  lower  law  supported  by  a  tympanal 
bone  articulated  to  tne  cranmm  ;  the  two  brandies 
of  this  jaw  flxed  before,  and  those  of  the  upper  Jaw  Is 
4be  ersnium,  and  to  an  intermaxiUiary  bone  :  wkUb 
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prevents  tlidr  dilaUiion.  The  eyes  are  small  ftlie 
body  oylindrioal  and  covered  with  scales  ;  the  tonsue 
short ;  the  trachea  long  ;  the  heart  situate  tar  hehmd, 
and  provided  with  a  single  long  only. 

L-JAW8  NOT  DILATABLE. 

Ampkuftana. 

Amphubana/uUghutM^  the  Shinbig  Amphisbsiia.  Two 
feetlooff.    Inhabits  Ceylon.   PL  25.  f. '25. 
TypUopt. 

n.-JAW8  DILATABLE. 

(1.)  Body  C^mdrioal,  wUk  Short  Tbf^itf. 

Tortria, 

i%)Oedpiamonwrle»gSib<mM     Tongue  Forhed  caid 

Eajengi/de. 

Boa. 

Bteaifi»ia,theSoath  American  Boa.  PL  25,  f.  24.  In- 
habits  Sooth  America.  In  this  genus  are  induded  the 
largest  serpents,  some  of  which  reaoh  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  length. 

Erix, 

Erpeton, 


(3.)  SUeldi  under  ike  tail  ranged  in  poire. 


PfOom. 
Hurria. 


umber. 
Dryinue. 
Leplophie. 
AcroekordfUm 

(4.)  Serpeide  provided  wUk  Poitom  Fange. 

The  teeth  in  this  section  are  fewer  in  number  m  the 
exterior  row,  than  in  the  preceding  section;  the  first  of 
thoee  teeth  is  larger  than  the  others,  it  is  hollow  and 
conducts  tlie  poison  from  the  sac  into  the  wound. 

Paeudobua. 

Trimertsume. 

J/wdropkis. 

PeianSi. 

Chert^rue. 

(5.)  With  ieoiaied  Fange. 

CrotalMe. 

Vrolalui  korridmSf  the  Common  Rattlesnake.    PI.  25, 
C  25.    FVom  four  to  six  feet  long.    Inhabits  Ammca. 
Seytalne. 
AeantknpUt. 


(6.)  Abdomen  vnA  Tranewrmt  Platte^  divided  into  two 
nnderlhsTaU. 

TrigonooqpkalMe. 

Plataurui. 

Naia. 

Elape. 

Cubra. 

Vipera. 


Familt  III.— Naked  Serpents. 


QveUia. 
skin  naked, 


Eyes  extremdv  small ; 
:,  with  longitudinle  folds. 


ORDER  IV.— BATRACHIA. 


;  body  cylindrical, 


Heart  with  one  auricle ;  body  covered  with  naked 
skin  ;  lungs  two,  in  the  mature  condition,  but  provided 
with  branchis,  like  fishes,  in  their  early  state. 

Rana. 

Bona  tattrina^  the  Bull  Frog.  PL  25,  t  21.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

ffyla. 

Bu/o. 

Bi^o>M9M,  the  Brown  Toad.  PL  25,  t  22.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

Pipa, 

Scuamandra. 

This  genus  is  divided  fanto  sections : 

1.  TVrrssfio^-Tail  rounded  in  the  adult  state. 

2.  ^ftto^to— Tail  compressed. 

Proieue. 

Proteui  anguinui.  the  Proteus.  PI.  25,  f.  20.  Tills  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  has  several  remarka- 
ble pecuharities.  Beddes  being  furnished  with  lungs, 
it  has  three  tufted  branchiae  on  each  ride,  wliich  it 
seems  to  retain  through  life.  The  skeleton  is  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  nuamander,  but  is  provided  with 
more  numerous  vertebrss  ,  and  the  general  form  of  the 
cranium  is  considerably  diflTerent.  It  inhabits  dark 
subterraneous  streams,  in  Camiola ;  and  is  the  only 
animal  known  to  exist  in  such  rituations. 

Siren.  Provided  with  a  short  thick  adherent  tongue ; 
having  both  persistant  branchis  and  interior  lungs  ; 
body  donated,  cylindrical,  and  furnished  witli  a  com- 
preMcd  tail ;  it  has  two  feet  only,  which  are  placed  for- 
wards on  the  body,  each  provided  with  four  toes. 

Siren  lacertma,  the  Siren.  Pi.  25,  f.  19.  From  two 
to  tliree  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  marslies  of  South  Car- 
olina. There  is  but  one  spedes  of  this  remarkable 
genus  :  which,  like  the  Proteus,  retains  during  its  life, 
three  free  branchial  tufts,  dtuate  on  eacli  side  of  the 
neck,  wliile  it  has  at  the  same  time  lungs  for  breath- 
ing, lormed  in  the  ordinary  maimer. 
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INSECTS  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  INSECTS  IN  OENSRAL.* 

Having  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  Na- 
ture, we  descend  to  that  of  insects  ;  a  subject 

1  /iMM<#.— -The  following  is  Blammenhach's  desciip. 
tion  of  Insects.  We  hare  alreftdy  gWen  his  tccount  of 
Birds  And  of  Fishes. 

Insects  (he  says)  derive thefrname  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  at  least  in  the  perfect  state,  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  are  sepurated  from  one  another,  as  though  by 
incisions,  nay,  in  many  cases,  seem  as  though  ooiibected 
only  by  a  thread.  Besides  this,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  Genera  of 
the  Apterous  Order,  by  peculiar  and  often  very  sensible  or- 
gans, which,  in  the  perfect  state,  are  afRxed  to  the  head, 
(j^nienna  or  /eelerSf)  which  are  always  articulated  at  the 
root  and,  in  addition,  oflteo  formed  into  several  joints; 
and  lastly,  by  their  horny,  jointed  legs,  the  number 
being  always  greater  than  in  other  animals ;  in  perfect  in- 
sects at  least  six,  and  in  many  instances,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  iifty,  &c. 

These  characters  excepted,  insects,  in  general,  have 
but  little  in  their  external  appearance  that  is  common  to 
all.  The  almost  incalculable  number  of  species,  the 
endless  variety  of  offices  they  are  destined  to  perform, 
and  the  consequent  difference  of  their  modes  of  life, 
wants,  &c.  require  an  extreme  diversity  in  their  forms, 
in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  inequality  of  their 
sizes,  we  find  remarkable  contrasts. 

Even  their  external  coverings  are  much  more  diver- 
sified than  is  the  case  among  other  animals.  Many  are 
protected  by  a  homy  coat,  composed  of  several  portions, 
moving  on  one  another  like  the  pieces  of  a  gauntlet, 
which  serve  to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  various 
accidents,  and  to  compensate  the  deficiency  of  bones, 
which  in  other  animals  afford  attachment  to  muscles,  &c. 
Many  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  in  butterflies,  &c. 
the  wings  with  little  feathers  or  rather  scales,  which  are 
occasionally  of  most  beautiful  colours :  indeed,  I  may 
remark,  that  many  animals  of  undescribable  beauty  are 
included  in  this  class. 

Insects  also  differ  materially  from  other  animals,  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  organs  of  sense,  and,  pro. 
bably,  their  mode  of  sensation,  insomuch  that,  many 
oaturalists  have  refused  them  certain  of  our  external 
eenses,  as  hearing  and  smell ;  but  without  jiutice,  as  the 


almost  inexhaustible,  from  the  number  of  its 
tribes,  and  the  variety  of  their  appearance. 
Those  who  have  professedly  written  on  this 
subject^  seem  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  great 
est  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  as  the 
most  pleasing  in  animated  nature.—*'  After 

former  clearly  exists  in  many  which  emitoertamsoinMls, 
as  an  enticement  at  the  time  of  breeding,  and  the  litter 
in  a  still  greater  number,  which  are  capable  of  smellin; 
out  their  food,  though  hidden. 

The  eyes  of  insects  are  particularly  remarkiUe,  ind 
with  respect  to  their  stracture,  are  of  two  kinds.  Tbs 
first  are  large  hemispheres,  mostly  composed  of  thoosHids 
of  facets,  but  in  some  instances,  of  numerous  conical 
points,  and  covered  on  the  inner  eurface  with  a  lafcr 
sometimes  glittering,  sometimes  variegated.  SeHi  irt 
found  in  most  winged  insects,  hut  also  in  many  Aptcri, 
as  the  lobster,  &c.  Those  of  the  second  kind  (stenaia- 
ta,  ocelli,)  are  simple,  small,  and  vary  as  well  in  nm- 
her  as  position.  Kyes  of  the  first  kind  seem  cakulitcd 
Cor  seeing  at  a  distance  ;  of  the  second,  for  ioeking  it 
near  objects  ;  at  least  it  may  be  supposed  so,  as  we  ind 
that  butterflies,  in  their  winged  perfect  state,  havesedi 
large,  compound,  telescopic  eyes,  whilst  as  eiterpilan, 
they  have  small  myopic  ones.  Only  a  few  imects, 
crabs,  for  Instance,  can  move  their  eyes. 

The  AntennsD  (feelers)  which  vary  much  In  difltfeot 
species,  in  many  Instances  even  according  to  the  sex, 
and  which  many  naturalists  have  supposed  to  be  orgsns 
of  smell,  taste,  &c.,  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  their 
name  implies— organs  of  feeling,  probes,  which  ire  cf 
great  importance  to  insects  on  account  of  their  hard,  in. 
sensible  covering,  and  the  immobility  of  their  eyes  in 
most  instances.  They  appear  to  possess  their  most  seote 
feeling  in  the  AntennsB,  as  man  has  in  the  tips  ef  tiM 
fingers  ;  and  as  for  the  most  part  they  live  In  dsrlcnas, 
supply  the  want  of  light  bv  this  contrivance.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  purposes  of  the  Palpi,  placed  nesr  the 
organs  of  mastication,  found  in  almost  all  insects,  sod 
considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be  organs  of  sense,  ifs 
as  yet  undetermined. 

In  their  internal  structure  also^  insects  differ  ma- 
terially from  red-blooded  animals.— For  Instance^  »bsl 
hits  been  considered  as  a  heart  in  caterpillars,  is  a  keg 
canal  of  unequal  width,  placed  along  the  back,  bat  wiilh 
out  any  vessel  arising  from  It ;  consequently,  the  oatriUaa 
of  these  insects  must  be  effected  in  a  peculiar  manosrt 
toUlly  diflerent  fiom  that  of  red-Uooded  tninuds.   Oa 
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•n  attentive  examination/'  says  Swammer- 
dam,  *'of  the  nature  and  anatomy  of  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  animals,  I  can. 
not  help  allowing  the  least  an  equal,  or,  per* 

the  otbtr  hand,  tbej  are  provided  with  an  IncalcuUble 
number  of  air-TesMlt  of  an  astonisbhigly  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  with  numerous  muscles,  diflering,  however,  as 
well  in  form  as  in  colour,  firom  those  of  red-blooded  ani- 
mels. 

Although  insects  Stmnd  in  need  of  the  exchange  of 
eerboD  of  oxygen  to  eflect  the  continuance  for  lifi»,  thers 
are  but  few,  as  crabs,  grasshoppers,  many  cicada  and 
chaiers,  in  which  a  motion  resembling  respiimtion  can  be 
obsenred.  Insects  in  general  breathe,  not  by  the  mouth, 
but  by  many  tpiratula*.  The  greater  number  of  them 
can  live  in  a  vacuum  much  longer  than  red-blooded 
animals,  and  many  in  mephitic  atmospheres  se  &ta2  to 
others,  and  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
become  putrid,  as  carburetted  hydrogen  gaa,  &c. 

The  abode  of  insects  on  and  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  much  less  limited  than  that  of  the  other  classes 
of  animals.  They  are  found  en  almost  all  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  even  the  larger  insects,  as  bee^  ehaiiMRB, 
fcc.,  are  Iniested  by  peculiar  kinds  of  lice.  There  are  but 
few  plants,  also^  (such  as  perhaps,  the  yew,  savine,  and 
most  tree-mosses,)  which  do  not  serve  for  the  abode  and 
support  of  known  Insects.  Many  again,  as  the  oak,  are 
frequented  and  inhabited  by  more  than  a  hundred  dis* 
tiiict  species.  Generally,  however,  as  inseofes  are  d ifiused 
ever  the  earth,  the  residence  of  indtvidual  q>ecies  is  not 
leas  frequently  limited  to  a  veiy  small  number  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  or  even  particular  parts  of  them. 

Only  a  few  insects  live  in  a  social  state,  affording 
mutual  assistance  in  their  labours.  The  greater  number 
follow  their  pursuits  singly :  many,  as  spiders,  live  in 
society  when  young,  but  afterwards  separate  and  live  in 
a  state  of  solitude*  seeing  creatures  of  the  same  species 
only  at  the  time  of  pairing. 

The  remarkable  edifices  and  habitations,  which  so 
many  insects  ars  capable  of  executing,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  instinct.  I'here  are  but  few 
creatures  of  this  class  which  do  not,  at  least  once  In  their 
life,  give  proofs  of  this  natural  power  of  construction; 
either,  as  tiie  cloth-moth  and  water.moth,  form  a  habita- 
tion in  their  complete  and  kurva  state ;  or,  like  others, 
spin  and  prepare  a  receptacle  to  contain  them  during 
their  metamorphosis  and  death-like  sleep  ;  or  like  the 
lion-ant,  dig  pits ;  and  like  the  spider,  weave  webs  for 
their  prey  ;  or  like  many  species  of  the  genus  Dytkutf 
and  some  spiders,  form  bags  or  nets  for  the  security  of 
their  poster!^,  and  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Many  of  these  which  live  in  communities,  bi^ld  common 
residences^  by  their  united  powers,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  an  extremely  regular,  geometrical,  innate 
instinct. 

As  to  the  kind  of  nourishment  in  insects,  ft  is  easy  to 
see  that  It  is  not,  as  in  most  red-bkwded  animals,  calcu- 
lated mersly  ibr  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but 
BMTS  particuterly  for  the  purpose  of  coiuuminff  organised 
matter.  Insects  must  eat,  not  solely  to  satisfy  hunger, 
but  also  to  destroy  carrion,  to  annihilate  other  insects,  to 
extirpate  weed\  9k. — An  admirable  provision,  to  the 
Sxeeution  of  which,  besides  the  almost  incalculable  num- 
ber of  species,  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication  of 
many,  the  unexampled  voracity  of  others,  and  the  quick, 
nesa  with  which  digestion  is  carried  on  in  their  very 
short  intestinal  canal,  all  tend  to  contribute.  Thus  it  is 
known  that  a  caterpillar  will  in  twenty-ibur  hours  con- 

*  On  the  other  hand,  this  elasi,  in  proportion  to  its  vast 
Bomber  of  spedet.  eontahis  but  few  aquatic  animals :  and  of 
»,  but  vOTy  few  exist  In  the  oraan,wh=  "    " 


-        .        .      .  ^  Jk^ch  fonm  the  abode 

•f  bjr  flv  the  greater  number  of  spedes  In  the  pree«dtai£  and 
succeeding  chwes. 


haps,  a  superior  degree  of  dignity.  If,  while 
we  dissect  with  care  the  largest  animals,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant  disposi- 
tion of  their  parts  ;  to  what  a  height  is  our 

sumo  more  thasi  tbreetlmes  Hs  own  welght..»The  organs 
•ef  mastication  in  insects  are  more  dlversifted  than  in  any 
other  class  of  animals  ;  many  are  provided  with  jaws, 
having  teeth  and  moving  laterally  ;  others,  with  a  homy, 
pointed  snout,  (rMtfrvm)  for  boring;  others  with  a 
fleshy  snout  having  a  wMe  opening,  (jtroboseit) ;  and 
others  with  a  tongue,  so  called,  rolled  into  a  spiral  shape. 

Some  insects  are  seoHred  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  by  their  deceptive  form  ;  others  by  having  the 
same  colour  as  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  and  eon- 
sequently  being  less  readily  noticed;  others,  by  the 
powerfiil  smell  which  they  can  difliise  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; others  by  their  social  mode  of  life ;  others  again  by 
their  astonishing  strength,  &c.  Many  are  provided 
with  weapons,  as  bonis  like  forceps  or  nippers,  or  with 
stings  and  venom. 

In  the  mode  of  propagation  of  loMcts  thers  are  also 
many  peculiarities.  Thus  the  two  sexes  in  one  and  the 
same  species  are  ofUn  so  extremely  different  in  form 
that  they  seem  like  animals  of  distinct  kinds:  in  bees 
and  many  simiUr  insects,  the  greater  number  is  without 
sex  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  themselfes  produced  with- 
out being  destined  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  for 
generation  or  impregnation. 

This  peculiarity  extends  In  difierent  insects  to  the 
mode  of  copulation.  In  not  a  few  spedes,  for  instance, 
it  Is  effected  In  flying,  and  many  possess  wings  only 
during  the  short  season  of  breeding.  In  general,  the 
greater  number  live  in  a  state  of  compulsory  monogamy, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  copulating  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  life:  death  is  with  them  so 
inevitable  a  result  of  their  first  copulation,  that  life  may 
be  prolonged  by  delaying  the  period  of  sexual  connec- 
tion. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  business  of  props, 
gation  in  insects,  many,  as  the  eochlneal-worm,  the 
land4lea,  become  of  an  enormous  sise  during  pregnancy: 
thus.  In  the  white  ant,  ft  has  been  calculated  that  the 
abdomen  of  the  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  is 
SOOO  times  larger  than  previous  to  impregnation. 

Most  insects  lay  eggs,  which  the  mother,  by  a  truly 
wonderful  instinct,  always  deposits  praclsely  In  the  situa- 
tions best  adapted  for  the  future  progeny.  Many,  for  in- 
stance, lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  living  insects  of 
other  kinds,  as  hi  caterpillars,  pupso,  &c. ;  or  even  in  the 
eggs  of  other  kinds  of  insects.  Tho  eggs  of  insects  are 
oocssionally,  particularly  among  butterflies,  of  veiy  vari- 
ous and  remarkable  form  and  appearance,  and  when  de. 
posited  by  the  mother  In  the  open  air,  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  varnish,  protecting  them  from  the  deq- 
tnictive  influence  of  rain  and  other  accidents.  Some  few 
insects  are  viviparous,  and  many,  as  the  plant  J  ice 
(Aphides),  propagate  in  both  ways. 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  almost  confined  to 
this  class  of  animals,  or  at  least  much  less  striking  in  the 
othera,  is  their  metamorphosis.  There  is  not  any  winged 
insect  which  escapes  from  the  egg  as  such,  but  all,  ai 
well  as  many  insects  which  have  not  wings,  must  first 
undergo  a  kind  of  change  at  certain  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence. By  this,  not  only  their  external  form,  but  also 
at  the  same  time  their  internal  structure,  contrary  to  com- 
mon opinion,  is  altered  in  a  certain  degree,  a  circuni. 
stance  which  by  no  means  coincides  with  the  supposed 
pra^xistence  of  pro-formed  germs. 

If  the  moth  existed  already  formed  in  the  caterpillar, 
we  should  at  least  expect  that  similar  moths  should  be 
produced  by  similar  caterplllara.  Bnt  many  American 
caterpillars,  which  resemble  European  ones  in  the  closest 
mannerposslble,  give  origin  to  moths  having  totally  dif- 
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astonishment  raised,  when  we  discover  all 
these  parts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same 
regular  manner  1  Notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  our  preferring 

ferent  forms:— and  on  the  otber  hand,  many  reraftrkably 
similar  moths  of  both  these  parts  of  the  world,  are  devel- 
oped from  caterpillars  altogether  unlike. 

Insects  which  undergo  metamorphosis  are  called 
Larv€Bt  whilst  in  the  state  in  which  they  escape  from 
tb^  ^%i'  They  are  mostly  very  small  on  their  first  ap. 
pearance,  so  that  a  full  grown  caterpillar  of  the  willow 
moth  for  instance.  Is  72»000  times  heavier  than  when  it 
issues  from  the  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  they  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  as  an  example,  the  msggot 
of  the  meat.fly,  at  the  end  of  tweoty-four  hours,  is  155 
times  heavier  than  at  its  birth.  Some  larvsB  have  feet, 
as  caterpillars  and  the  grubs  of  chafers ;  others  have  not, 
^  msggots  :  none  have  wings.  In  this  state  also  they 
are  incapable  of  propagating  ;  they  merely  feed,  increase, 
and  change  their  covering  several  times. 

The  form  into  which  the  larva  Is  converted  is  called 
iiympha.  Many  can  move  about  and  take  food  when  In 
this  state.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  up,  as 
pupn  (chrysalis,  Aurelia),  and  pass  this  portion  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  torpor  without  eating  or  moving. 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  creature  thus  lies 
insensible  and  torpid  within  its  coverings,  a  great  change 
is  going  forward,  by  which  it  quits  the  larva-state,  and 
is  enabled  to  leave  its  prison  as  a  perfect  insect  {Inaeetum 
dectaratum,  imago).  Many  Insects  finish  this  last  por. 
tion  of  their  existence  in  a  very  short  time.  Several, 
when  they  break  from  the  coverings  of  the  larva-state 
are  unprovided  with  a  mouth,  and  cease  to  eat  or  grow. 
These  two  functions  of  all  organised  bodies  they  per* 
formed  while  larvdBf  a  third  only  remains— to  props* 
gate  the  species,  and  then  to  give  way  to  their  posterity 
and  perish. 

The  immediate  utility  of  insects  to  man,  is  but 
limitbd ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  which  these  snail 
and  unnoticed  animals  perform  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature,  is  in  an  equal  degree  varied  and  incalculable. 
Some  destroy  numerous  kinds  of  weeds  in  the  bud,  or 
extirpate  them  when  full  grown.  Another  extremely 
useful  object  is  efTected  by  many  insects  which  feed  on 
carrion,  live  in  dung,  &c.,  and  by  that  means  destroy, 
disperse  and  change  noxious  animal  substances ;  on  the 
one  hand,  obviating  the  infection  of  the  air,  and  on  the 
other,  promoting  the  fertilization  of  the  earth.  It  is  in 
this  way,  for  instance,  that  flies  are  so  serviceable  in  warm 
climates.  So  again,  there  are  innumerable  insects  which 
etfect  the  impregnation  of  plants  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  as  a  species  of  Cffnipt  is  employed  for  the 
artificial  fructifications  of  the  fig.  Various  kinds  of 
insects  are  used  as  baits  for  fishing.  Many  animals  of 
this  class,  as  crabs  and  some  kinds  of  locusts,  are  eatable. 
So  also  is  the  honey  of  bees,  from  which  mead  is  pre* 
pared  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Silk  is  em- 
ployed  for  clothing  and  many  other  purposes.  Several 
insects  aflbrd  excellent  dyes,  as  cochineal,  &c.  Galls 
are  employed  for  ink,— -wax  for  lights,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Lac,  which  is  the  product  of  certain  Indian  species 
of  coccus,  is  employed  to  maice  varnish,  sealing-wax,  &c. 
As  medicines,  we  have  Spanish  flies,  wood-lice,  ants — 
the  oil-beetle,  recommended  in  hydrophobia,  and  many 
beetles  for  relieving  toothache. 

Oreat  as  is  the  utility  of  insects,  the  injury  done  by 
many  is  also  very  considerable.  Many  are  noxious  to 
the  products  of  the  earth  in  general,  cause  scarcity,  or 
as  locusts,  destroy  every  thing  in  their  course.  Some  are 
especially  injurious  to  com ;  others,  as  caterpillars, 
grubs,  &c.,  to  garden-plants,  or  fruit-trees ;  the  various 
species  of  coccus,  to  orange- trees  in  particular  ;  the 
larvH>  of  some  species  of  dermestes,  &c.  to  forest  trees  ; 


them  to  the  largest  animals;  if  we  oonsidet 
either  their  unwearied  diligence,  their  won. 
derful  strength,  or  their  inimitable  propensity 
to  labour.  Their  amazing  love  to  their  yoiuig 
is  still  more  unparalleled  among  the  larger 
classes.  They  not  only  daily  cany  them  to 
such  places  as  may  afford  them  food  ;  bat  if, 
by  accident,  they  are  killed,  and  even  cut 
into  pieces,  they,  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
will  carry  them  away,  piecemeal,  in  their 
arms.  Who  can  show  such  an  example 
among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  perfect?  Who  can  find  an 
instance  in  any  other  creaturey'that  can  come 
in  competition  with  this  ?" 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  by 
long  study,  become  enamoured  of  this  subject; 
but  to  those  who  judge  less  partially,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  insect  tribe,  for  every  reason, 
deserve  but  the  last  and  lowest  rank  in  ani- 
mated nature.  As  in  mechanics  the  most 
complicated  machines  are  required  to  perform 
the  nicest  operations,  so  in  anatomy  the  noblest 
animals  are  most  variously  and  wonderfully 
made. — Of  all  living  beings,  man  offers  the 
most  wonderful  variety  in  his  internal  confor. 
raation;  Quadrupeds  come  next,  and  other 
animals  follow  in  proportion  to  their  powen 
or  their  excellencies.  Insects  seem,  of  ali 
others,  the  most  imperfectly  formed :  from 
their  minuteness,  the  dissecting  knife  can  go 
but  a  short  way  in  the  investigation  ;  but  one 
thing  argues  an  evident  imperfection,  which 
is,  that  many  of  them  can  live  a  long  time, 
though  deprived  of  those  organs  which  are 
necessary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks  of  nature. 
Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  lungs  and  a 
heart,  like  nobler  animals  ;  yet  the  caterpillar 
continues  to  live,  though  its  heart  and  lungs, 
which  is  often  the  case,  are  entirely  eaten 
away. 

But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone, 
that  insects  are  inferior  to  other  animals,  bat 
from  their  instincts  also.  It  is  true  that  the 
ant  and  the  bee  present  us  with  very  stiili- 
ing  instances  of  assiduitv ;  but  how  far  are 
theirs  beneath  the  mark  of  sagacity  exhibited 
iii  the  hound  or  the  stag !  A  bee,  taken  from 
the  swarm,  is  totally  helpless  and  inactive, 
incapable  of  giving  the  smallest  variation  to 
its  instincts  :  it  has  but  one  single  method  of 
operating,  and,  if  put  from  that,  it  can  tarn  to 
no  other.  In  the  pursuits  of  the  hound,  there 
is  something  like  a  choice ;  in  the  labours  of 

ants,  &c.  to  meadows;  coci^-roaches,  to  victuals ;  the 
white  ants,  &c.  to  furniture  ;  moths  to  woollen  gosd^ 
fur,  &c.  ;  the  larva  of  many  small  insoete,  to  books, 
collections  of  natural  history,  &c.  Lastly,  tome  kinds 
of  vermin  infest  man,  horses,  sheep,  fowls,  other  domes- 
tic animals,  and  even  other  serviceable  insects,  as  bees, 
silk-worms.  Others  again,  as  scorpioos,  are  fomMaUe 
by  their  venom. 
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the  bee,  the  whole  appears  like  necessity  or 
compulsion. 

If  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a  rela- 
tion to  man,  and  as  assisting  him  in  the  plea- 
sures  or  necessities  of  life,  they  will,  even  in 
this  respect,  sink  in  the  comparison  with  the 
larger  tribes  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  bee, 
the  siik-worm,  the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  cau- 
tharides,  render  him  signal  services  ;  but  how 
many  others  of  this  class  are  either  noxious  or 
totally  unserviceable  to  him  ?  Even  in  a  coun. 
try  like  ours,  where  all  the  noxious  animals 
have  been  reduced  by  repeated  assiduity,  the 
insect  tribes  still  maintain  their  ground*  and 
are  but  too  often  unwelcome  intruders  upon  the 
fruits  of  human  industry.  But  in  more  un- 
cultivated regions,  their  annoyance  and  devas- 
tations  are  terrible.  What  an  uncomfortable 
life  must  the  natives  lead  in  Lapland,  and  some 
parts  of  America,  where,  if  a  candle  be  lighted, 
the  insects  swarm  in  such  abundance,  as  in- 
stantly to  extinguish  it  with  their  numbers ; 
where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  smear  their 
bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or  some  other  com- 
position,  to  protect  them  from  the  puncture  of 
their  minute  enemies  ;  where,  though  millions 
are  destroved,  famished  millions  are  still  seen 
to  succeed,  and  to  make  the  torture  endless ! 

Their  amazing  number  is  also  an  argument 
of  their  imperfection.  It  is  a  rule  that  obtains 
through  all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are 
slowly  produced,  and  that  nature  acts  with  a 
kind  of  digniOed  economy ;  but  the  meaner 
births  are  lavished  in  profusion,  and  thousands 
are  brought  forth  merely  to  supply  the  neces- 
si  ties  of  the  more  favourite  objects  of  creation. 
Of  all  other  productions  in  nature,  insects  are 
the  most  numerous.  Vegetables  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  bear  no  proportion  to 
their  multitudes ;  and  though,  at  first  sight, 
herbs  of  the  field  seem  to  be  the  parts  of  orga- 
nized nature  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  yet,  upon  minuter  inspection,  we  shall 
find  every  plant  supporting  a  number  of 
scarcely  perceptible  creatures,  that  fill  up  the 
varivms  stages  of  youth,  vigour,  and  age,  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  days'  existence. 

All  other  animals  are  capable  of  some  de- 
grree  of  education  ;  their  instincts  may  be  sup- 
pressed or  altered  :  the  dog  may  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  ;  the  bird  to  whistle  a  tune ; 
and  the  serpent  to  dance  :  but  the  insect  has 
but  one  invariable  method  of  operating;  no 
arts  can  turn  it  from  its  instincts ;  and,  indeed, 
its  life  is  too  short  for  instruction,  as  a  single 
season  often  terminates  its  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  insect  tribe  are  deser- 
vedly placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  animated 
nature;  and, in  general,  they  seem  more  allied 
to  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed,  than  to 
the  nobler  classes  above  them.  Many  of  them 
)re  attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  to  a  siu- 


gle  leaf ;  there  they  increase  with  the  flourish- 
ing plant,  and  die  as  it  decays ;  a  few  days 
fill  up  the  measure  of  their  contemptible  lives ; 
while  the  ends  for  which  they  were  produced, 
or  the  pleasures  they  enjoyed,  to  us  at  least, 
are  utterly  unknown. 

Yet  while  I  am  thus  fixing  the  rank  of  a 
certain  class  of  animals,  it  seems  necessary  to 
define  the  nature  of  those  animals  which  are 
thus  degraded.  Definitions  in  general  pro- 
duce little  knowledge;  but  here,  where  the 
shades  of  nature  are  so  intimately  blended, 
some  discrimination  is  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion.  The  smallness  of  the  animal,  for 
instance,  does  not  constitute  an  insect;  for 
then,  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  which  are  not 
above  two  inches  long,  would  come  under  this 
denomination  ;  and  if  the  smaller  lizards,  why 
not  the  crocodile  ?  which  would  be  a  terrible 
insect  indeed  !  In  the  same  manner,  small- 
ness, with  a  slow  creeping  motion,  does  not 
constitute  an  insect;  for,  though  snails  might 
be  called  insects,  with  the  same  propriety  the 
whole  tribe  of  sea  shell-fish  would  then  have 
equal  pretensions ;  and  a  very  troublesome  in- 
novation would  be  brought  info  our  language, 
which  is  already  formed.  Excluding  such 
animals,  therefore,  from  the  insect  tribe,  we 
may  define  insects  to  be  Utile  aninuUa  without 
red  bloody  bonegy  or  ccaiilagesy  JumiMhed  with  a 
inmk,  or  else  a  mouthy  opening  lengthwise^  with 
eyes  which  thejf  are  incapable  of  eoveringy  and 
with  lungs  which  have  their  opening  on  the  sides. 
This  definition  comprehends  the  whole  class  of 
insects,  whether  with  or  without  wines  ;  whe- 
ther  in  their  caterpillar  or  butterfly  siate ; 
whether  produced  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
generation  between  male  and  female,  or  from 
an  animal  that  is  itself  both  male  and  female, 
or  from  the  same  animal  cut  into  several  parts, 
and  each  part  producing  a  perfect  animal. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  this  class  of 
animals  there  are  numerous  distinctions,  and 
that  a  general  description  will  by  no  means 
serve  for  all.  Almost  every  species  has  its 
own  distinct  history ;  and  exhibits  manners, 
appetites,  and  modes  of  propagation,  peculiarly 
its  own.  In  the  larger  ranks  of  existence,  two 
animals  that  nearly  resemble  each  other  in 
form,  will  be  found  to  have  a  similar  history  ; 
but  here  insects  almost  entirely  alike  will  be 
often  found  perfectly  dissimilar,  as  well  in 
their  manner  of  bringing  forth  and  subsisting, 
as  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo  during 
their  short  lives.  Thus,  as  this  class  is  proli- 
fic beyond  computation,  so  are  its  varieties 
multiplied  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
The  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  species  of  a 
fly  or  a  moth  would  be  very  fruitless ;  but  to 
give  a  history  of  all  would  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable :  80  various  are  the  appetites,  the  man. 
ners,   and    the  lives  of  this  bumble  class  of 
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beings,  that  e^er j  fpecies  reqirires  its  distinct 
history.  An  exact  plan,  therefore,  of  Nature  s 
operations  in  this  mkiiite  set  of  creatures,  is 
not  to  be  expected;  and  yet  such  a  general 
picture  may  be  given ,  as  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  protection  which  Providence  aflfords  its 
smallest  as  well  as  its  largest  productions,  and 
to  display  that  admirable  circulation  in  nature 
by  which  one  set  of  living  beings  .find  subsis. 
tence  from  the  destruction  of  another ;  and  by 
which  life  is  continued  without  a  pause  in 
every  part  of  the  creation. 

Upon  casting  a  slight  view  over  the  whole 
insect  tribe,  just  when  they  are  supposed  to 
rouse  from  their  state  of  annual  torpidity,  when^ 
they  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
spring,  and  again  exhibit  new  life  in  every 
part  of  nature,  their  numbers  and  their  varie- 
ties seem  to  exceed  all  powers  of  calculation, 
and  they  are  indeed  too  great  for  description. 
When  we  look  closer,  however,  we  shall  find 
some  striking  similitudes,  either  in  their  pro. 
pagation,  their  manners,  or  their  form,  that 
give  us  a  bint  for  grouping  several  of  them 
into  one  description,  and  thus  enabling  us  to 
shorten  the  labour  of  a  separate  history  for 
every  species.  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and 
Linnaeus,  have  each  attempted  to  abridge  the 
task  of  description,  by  throwing  a  number  of 
similar  animals  into  distinct  classes,  and  thus 
making  one  general  history  stand  for  all.  I 
will  avail  myself  of  their  labours ;  and  uniting 
their  general  distinctions,  throw  the  whole 
class  of  insects  into  four  separate  distributions, 
giving  under  each  the  history  of  eyery  species 
that  seems  to  me  censid^able  enough  to  de- 
serve our  notice.  Thus  our  labour  will  be 
shortened  ;  and  the  very  rank  in  which  an  in. 
sect  is  placed,  will,  in  some  measure,  exhibit 
a  considerable  part  of  its  history.^ 


>  Sketch  of  the  Hktorff  of  ItuecU,— The  observfttion 
of  this  numerous,  diversifiad,  and  Interetting  class  of 
beings,  and,  consequently,  the  origin  of  eotomologiGal 
science,  must  necessarily  have  been  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  About  five  hundred  years  before  Christ 
H  ippocrates  wrote  upon  insects.  A ristotie  describes  them 
as  consisting  of  three  parts — ^head,  trunk  and  abdomen : 
he  then  speaks  of  what  he  calls  irihee  of  insects,  dividing 
them,  from  their  mode  of  progression,  into  those  that  walk 
and  those  that  fly,  noticing  and  commenting  on  their  wings, 
proboscis,  antennae,  and  ieet,  carefully  observing  the  latter, 
aud  exhibiting  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
■oology,  that  accuracy  which  so«mkienUy  distinguished  the 
philosophical  preceptor  of  A  lexander  the  Great.  Pliny  is 
the  next  author  of  any  note  whose  attention  seems  to  have 
beeft  directed  to  the  study  in  question,  for,  in  bis  ele- 
venth book,  he  spealcs  of  various  bees,  wasps,  &c.  Prom 
this^eriod,  down  to  15111,  when  the  work  of  Albertus 
Magnus  upon  insects  was  published,  the  science  made  a 
silent  but  oertaki  progress.  Its  advance  in  the  succeed- 
ing thirty  years  is  visible  in  the  efficient  attempt  at  a 
hotter  system  of  classification  than  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
in  the  De  Animaii6ue  Subterraneie  of  the  last  mentioned 
author,  in  1549;  He  there  divides  insects  into  three 
daMos  .those  tliaC  %ralk,  those  that  fly,  and  those  that 


In  our  cursory  inspeotion  of  the  insect  tribe, 
the  first  animals  that  offer  themselves  are  those 
which  want  wings,  that  appear  crawling  about 
oiv  every  plant,  and  on  every  spot  of  earth  we 

swim,  describing  several  species  of  each  ckMS.  In  I55S, 
WoUon  poblisbed  his  De  Dijeremtiie  jjnimaiimm^  and 
was  followed  by  nonerous  writers  oo  the  subject  of  in- 
sects, whose  books  possessed  more  er  less  merit:  some e( 
them  were  illustrated  %rith  figures*  and  all  tended  to  ren- 
der the  study  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  acienoe. 
We  may  roeutioa  in  particular  the  folio  of  the  leanwd 
and  liberal  Aldrovandus,  1602,  and  Mouflet's  Inaeetenm 
Theairum.  The  Ejiperimenta,  &c.  of  Redi,  1671,  also 
deserves  especial  attention  for  its  triumphant  refutata» 
of  the  then  popular  error  of  equivocal  generation — an  er- 
ror  wImho  origin  is  buried  in  the  rsrooCcst  antiquity,  uf. 
held  by  the  ancient  ^bilesephers,  and  not  even  jH  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Redi  de. 
monstrated  the  fact,  that  every  living  animal  it  derived 
from  an  egg,,  deposited  by  a  parent  every  way  similar  te 
itself. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1060,  the  great  work  of  Swam- 
merdam—ifwforia  Ituectorum  GeneruUa^^net  given  lo 
the  public,  but  was  utterly  neglected  until  the  death  sf 
the  author,  in  1680,  when  it  was  instanUy  discovered  to 
be  of  such  value  as  to  demand  a  translation.     No  r 


seller  could  be  found  who  would  risk  the  expense  sf 
printing  the  BibUa  IftUwrm,  a  second  work  from  the 
same  pen,  until  it  accidentally  fell  into  tbe  posMssion  «f 
the  learned  Boerhaave,  who  published  it,  together  with 
the  life  of  Swammerdam,  In  1738.  In  that  book,  whidi 
is  stfU  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  peasess 
en  the  anatomy  of  insects,  he  divides  them  Into  the  Umr 
following  classes : — I.  those  whose  characters  are  con- 
stant, undergoing  no  change  whatever,  and  which  preserve 
for  Hie  the  form  in  which  tiiey  leave  the  ovum ;  spkier^ 
&c. :  2.  those  which,  on  their  liberation  from  the  ovum, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  insect  without  wings,  bol 
otherwise  completely  formed,  and  that  pass  into  the  state 
of  a  nymph  or  chrsrMlis,  from  which  they  issue  provided 
with  wings,  and  fitted  for  continuing  the  species  ;  dn- 
gon -flies,  &c.  :  S.  those  which,  having  existed  in  the 
ovum  in  a  disguised  form,  leave  it  mider  the  appeaianes 
of  an  insect  (caterpilhur),  which  feeds  and  increases  in 
size,  while  the  various  parts  of  the  new  animal,  into 
which  it  is  to  be  converted,  are  forming  under  its  ddn, 
and  finally  becomes  a  nymph ;  moths,  butterflies,  6r. : 
4.  those  which,  having  arrived  at  maturity,  do  not  diveA 
themselves  of  their  skin,  but  pass  into  the  chiysalls  Stale 
under  It,  remaining  there  tlU  the  metamorpbeeis  Is  csm- 
pletely  eflected,  when,  quitting  both  skins  at  once,  thiy 
come  forth  In  their  final  and  perfect  form  i  ichneuisMiis, 

&C. 

Malplghi  and  Vallisnieri  also  enriched  the  sdenrs 
with  the  results  of  their  observations,  in  common  wHh 
others  of  less  note.  The  JMnetfres,  &e.,  of  Pcnaidt 
(Paris,  1671),  Lister's  book  on  spiders,  the  ifiilpris 
AnimaHum  jlngtim,  &c.,  (1678),  and  those  of  Fenand, 
Mollerus,  and  Berelio,  all  tended  to  the  same  result.  In 
1685,  a  Latin  edition  of  the  works  of  Goedart  was  puh- 
lished  by  Dr  Lister,  just  named,  a  learned  entonekgisi 
of  that  period,  and  physician  to  qoeeo  Anne,  who  gave  a 
new  arrangement  to  the  materials  collected  by  his  indui- 
trious  though  not  very  acute  author,  who  was  moie  of  a 
collector  and  painter  of  insects  than  a  scientific  observeL 
In  that  work.  Lister  establishes  ten  dasaes  of  Insects  >- 
1.  moths  with  erect  wings,  er  dlnmal  butteHUea;  % 
moths  with  horiaontal  wings,  the  perfioct  Insect  of  tbeca. 
terpilUr,  called  the^eomeAv  by  Goedart:  3.  moths  wfth 
deflected  wings;  4.  libellute;  5.  bees;  0.  beetiea;  7. 
grasshoppers:  8.  dipterous  flies;  9.  millipedes;  and,  10. 
Rpiders.  There  Is  ncCfaing,  however,  in  tins  mode  of  di- 
vision,  which  merits  any  peculiar  praise,  or  that  should 
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regard  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Of  these, 
*ime  never  obtain  wings  at  any  period  of  Uieir 
existence :  but  are  destined  to  creep  on  the  ve. 
getable,  or  the  spot  of  earth,  where  they  are 
stationed  for  their  whole  lives.  On  the  con- 
prevent  in  from  pMsing  immediately  to  the  microsropf- 
cal  diacoyerles  of  tlie  celebnted  Leuwenhoeck,  from 
whose  ioventive  genius  and  patient  oliserrations  the  sci- 
ence rt»ceived  such  essential  benefit,  not  more  by  what  he 
himself  discovered,  than  by  the  foundation  he  laid  for 
that  system  of  close  and  minute  ohsenration  which  alone 
leads  to  truth.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  desig- 
nate Blankaart  and  Geyenis,  as  occupying  a  similar  rank 
with  Goedart. 

Ray,  however,  deserves  more  particulai  notice.  His 
descriptions  are  very  exact  and  detailed,  and  his  various 
works,  Syncpis  Methodica  AnimaUumt  &c.,  (Lend., 
1783),  SynopsU  Methodica  jfvium  et  Pitdum^  (Lood., 
171^0«  Slid  the  hisioria  Insectorum  (Lend.,  1710),  suf. 
ficiently  demonstrate  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  first 
true  systcmatist.  His  was  the  glory  of  serving  as  a  zoo- 
logical guide  to  the  illustrious  Swedish  reformer,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  to  speak.  Ray  divides  insects  into 
two  great  classes — those  which  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
after  having  been  produced,  and  those  which  do  not. 
He  again  subdivides  each  of  these  classes  into  orders, 
characterized  by  the  feet,  or  by  their  absence ;  by  their 
habitations;  by  the  size  or  conformation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  by  their  larvae,  &c.  In  this  arrange- 
ment were  included  certain  tribes  of  vtrmet,  subsequently 
separated  by  Linoieus.  The  voluminous  productions, 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  Inde&tlgable  Reaumur  who  di- 
nscted  his  researches  into  every  department  of  science, 
appeared  in  Paris  in  6  vols.,  4tQ.,  1734  ^1742.  His 
Mimoiret  pour  servir  d  i*  Hutoire  det  IntecU-^for  such 
is  iu  modMt  title — is  an  admirable  work,  both  with  res- 
pect  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  observations  it  con- 
tains. It  is  to  oe  lamented  that  the  7th  volume,  which 
is  completed,  remains  unpublished.  The  intended  re- 
maining ones  were  not  commeuced  when  Reaumur  died, 
in  1767. 

But  a  greater  name  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
is  that  of  the  Illustrious  reformer  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  so 
many  ingenious,  learqed  and  acute  observers  of  nature, 
the  history  of  animals,  and  that  of  insects  in  particular, 
remained  in  a  confused  state  until  the  illustrious  Linnieus 
reduced  the  chaotic  pile  to  order.  Directing  all  the  en- 
eigies  of  his  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  produced,  in  his  well  known  Syttema  Natunt, 
I735»  the  first  truly  methodical  work.  In  a  final  edition 
of  the  same  book,  we  find  an  arrangement  of  insects  dlf- 
fering  from  that  contained  in  the  former;  and,  as  that  Is 
the  one  always  referred  to  at  the  present  day,  and  as  his 
divisions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  retained,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  notice  it  here.  He  divides  insects  into 
caieoptera^  hemopUrUt  lepidoptera,  nguroptera^  hymenop- 
tera,  d  ptera^  and  apUra,  In  this  class  were  also  inclu. 
ded  the  crmttaeea  and  aracknidet,  now  forming  the  first 
and  second  elates  of  the  third  great  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  or  the  animaiia  ariiculaia.  The  system 
of  Liniueus,  though  not  a  natural  one,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  limited  number  of  animals  then  known,  and  which, 
with  respect  to  insects,  did  not  exceed  900  or  900.  Its 
subsequentalterationsnecessarily  arose  from  the  Immense 
number  of  new  ones  which  the  increasing  seal  of  obser- 
vers  detected  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

L'Admiral,  Letharding,  Lesser,  Degeer,  Roesel,  Sco- 
poli,  and  GeofDtty,  all  contributed  and  some  of  them 
greatly,  to  multiply  Ut^  and  detect  error^.  Lyonnet, 
iHmever,  merits  something  more  than  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name.  Animated  by  a  zeal  that  no  disappoint- 
ment could  damp,  and  armed  with  a  patience  that  set 
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trary,  others  are  only  candidates  for  a  more 
happy  situation ;  and  only  wait  their  growing 
wings,  when  they  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  theii 
state  of  full  perfection. 

Those  that  never  have  wings,  but  creep 


obstacles  at  defiance,  this  untiring  inquirer  devoted  seven 
years  of  his  life  to  the  anatomy  of  a  single  insect — the 
larva  of  a  species  of  costut  that  inhabits  the  willow.  The 
plates  of  his  work,  the  Traiti  jfnatomique  de  la  Chenille 
du  Sauk  (4to.,  1762),  eighteen  in  number,  were  all  en. 
graved  by  his  own  hand,  with  a  minuteness,  fidelity,  and 
elegance  that  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  The 
eneembh  is  pronounced,  by  the  greatest  authority  of  our 
age,  a  ehe/^'muvr§  both  of  anatomy  and  engraving. 

We  cannot  stop  to  notice  particularly  the  labours  of 
Schdier,  Seba,  Porster,  and  Drury,  each  of  whom  added 
something  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge.  With  res- 
pect to  those  of  Fabricius,  it  is  otherwise.  This  cele- 
brated entomologist,  and  pupil  of  Linnieus,  published  iiu- 
merous  and  valuable  works  on  his  favourite  science,  of 
which  we  will  only  cite  the  Entomdogia  Systematica^ 
emendaia  ei  aueta  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1792—1794),  the  Sup^ 
plementum  Eniomologia  Systematica  (1798),  and  the 
Systema  Elemiheratorum,  Hhynyotorum,  &c.,  (from  1801 
to  1805).  He  was  the  first  who  had  recourse  to  the 
parts  of  the  mouth,  or  organs  of  manduration,  as  a  basis 
of  distribution ;  and  a  vast  number  of  new  species  of  in- 
sects  were  described  by  him,  in  his  remarkably  concise 
but  clear  manner,  with  which  Gmelin,  a  naturalist,  or 
or  rather  editor,  of  a  very  different  class,  enriched  the 
Syetema  of  Linnieus.  The  splendid  and  costly  works  of 
Oliver  (5  vols.,  fol.,  Paris,  17S0— 1S08),  Donovan 
fLondon,  1778—1805),  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  (Paris, 
fol.,  1805,  et  seq.)  Cramer,  (4  vols.,  4to,  with  400  col- 
cured  plates,  Amsterdam,  1779,  continued  by  Stoll,  in 
1  vol.,  4to.,  1790  et  seq.),  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  of  a  less  magnificent  description,  bring  our  sketch 
down  to  a  period  in  the  annals  of  the  natural  sciences 
which  is  graced  by  the  name  of  Cuvier.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  termed  the  natural  me- 
thod, or  an  arrangement  in  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  all  beings  of  the  same  genus  are  placed  nearer  to  each 
other  than  to  those  of  all  other  genera  of  the  same  order 
similarly  disposed  with  respect  to  those  of  all  other  or- 
ders, &c."  The  energy  and  discrimination  of  this  mo> 
dem  oracle  qfthe  natural  eciencee,  as  he  has  Justly  been 
styled,  sided  by  untiring  industry,  have  fixed  the  foun- 
dations of  zoology  upon  the  immutable  basis  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  From  the  moment  his  TabU  au  ^Ihnen- 
taire  de  P  Hietoire  naturelle  dee  AnimauM,  and  his  Le. 
fons  d"  Anatomie  Compart,  made  their  appearance,  the 
entomologist,  in  common  with  the  cultivators  of  every 
other  branch  of  soology,  was  sensible  that  he  at  last  held 
the  clew  by  which  he  could  hope  to  traverse  the  hitherto 
impracticable  labyrinth.  The  study  now  became  a 
greater  object  of  interest  than  ever.  Lamarck  produced 
his  work  upon  invertebral  animals,  and  Latreille,  guide«i 
by  Cuvier,  soon  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  entomologi- 
od  system. 

Among  the  modem  writers  of  eminence  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  insects,  MacLeay,  Leach,  and  Kirby  stand  pre- 
eminent in  England.  Prussia  boasb  of  her  King  and 
linger;  Germany  of  her  Knoch,  Mannerheim,  and  Gc^- 
mar ;  Russia  of  her  Fischer ;  Sweden  of  her  Paykull, 
Gyllenhal,  and  Schoenherr ;  and  France,  that  favourite 
seat  of  science,  gave  birth  to  Latreille,  the  greatest  of 
entomologists.  There,  too,  count  Dejean  is  busied  with 
his  admirable  work  on  coleopterous  insects,  which,  when 
completed,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect 
to  that  order.  Leon  Dufour,  of  the  same  country,  by  his 
various  memoirs  on  the  anatomy  of  a  new  species  of 
irachinue,  on  that  of  the  eoleopiera,  of  the  eicaderim^  of 
the  cicadella,  of  the  /otJIcuUb,  &c.,  has  given  ample 
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about  till  they  die,  may  be  considered  as  con* 
Btituting  the  fibit  class  of  insects.  All  these, 
the  flea  and  the  woodlouse  only  excepted,  are 
produced  from  an  egg;  and  when  once  they 

proofs  of  hii  devotion  to  the  sdenoe,  tnd  of  hit  title  to 
the  rsnk  of  the  first  eotomologicsl  tnatomiit  of  the  age. 
Savigny,  alto,  who  sacrificed  his  sight  tu  his  anatomical 
invertigaUoos,  and  was  one  of  the  tamantt  who  accompa* 
iiied  the  expeiditiou  to  Egypt,  has  rendered  the  moat  im* 
portant  services  to  this  branch  of  xoology,  by  his  work  on 
the  mouths  of  insects.  In  America,  Melsheimer  (who 
furnished  Kiioch  with  the  greater  part  of  his  species). 
Say,  Hents,  Le  Conte,  Harris,  and  many  others,  have 
successfully  exerted  themselves  in  detecting  and  describe 
ing  the  insecU  of  the  United  Statesi 

In  the  earlier  writings  of  Lamarck,  he  included  the 
Crustacea,  as  well  as  the  Arachnides,  in  his  Class  In- 
sects. These  have  since  been  ibrmed  into  separate 
Classes  by  him,  but  as  the  latter  of  these  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  insects,  we  reUin  it  at  the  head  of  that 
Class,  under  its  own  proper  title. 

ARACHNIDES. 

The  Araohnides  are  oviparous  animsls,  provided 
with  articulated  members,  but  do  not  undei^  a  meta- 
morphosis, similar  to  insects.  They  respire,  either  by 
bronohisB  or  by  means  of  a  trachea,  the  c^penings  for 
the  admission  of  air  being  stigmatiform ;  aud  they  are 
destitute  of  antennn. 

ORDER  L— PULMONARI^ 

With  a  heart ;  each  side  of  the  abdomen  with  bron- 
chial sacs ;  six  to  eight  eyes  ;  two  pedipalpt ;  two  jaws 
and  palpi ;  and  four  pair  of  feet :  sexoal  organs  double. 

SECnON  I.— PEDIPALPL 

Very  Isrge  palpi;  abdomen  distinctly  annulated,hav> 
mg  no  web-s|unmng  papillae. 

Family  I.— Scobpionides. 

With  a  sessile  abdomen,  provided  with  four  spiracles, 
the  six  terminal  segments  forming  a  tail ;  the  last  one 
pomted,  and  servmg  as  a  sting,  perforated  for  the  pas- 
sage of  poison ;  palpi  forceps-shaped.  Scotyno  Afer,  pi. 
26.  f.  1. 

Family  IL—TAantruLiB. 

With  a  pedonoulated  abdomen,  each  side  beloi^  fur- 
nished with  two  spiracles,  and  terminated  by  a  stin^ess, 
johited  filament ;  palpi  arm-sliaped,  with  spinous  ex- 
tremities ;  mandibfes  monodactyle  ;  anterior  feet  longer 
than  the  others ;  tongue  long  and  dart-shaped.  Tmy- 
pkomu  Camiatua,  pL  Ss.  f.  2. 

SECTION  II.— ARANEIDES. 
Palpi  like  small  feet,  ending  in  a  hook ;  bst  joint 
bearing  the  sexual  oigans  in  the  male  ;  four  or  six  ma- 
mills  placed  near  the  anal  opening,  in  both  sexee,  for 
the  purpose  of  sphmhig. 

I.— Tbtrapniumones. 
Provided  with  two  spiracles,  and  two  pulmonary  sacs 
on  both  sides.    MggaleCmmeiUaria,pli6.tZ. 

U.— DlPllBUMONBS. 

Having  only  one  spiracle,  and  one  pulmonary  sac,  on 
each  side  ;  six  spmning  orifices ;  the  four  exterior  quad- 
rangular, and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  middle. 

Family  L— Tubitelji. 
Spinidng  orifices  fesdculated,  approximated,  and  cy- 
Uudrical ;  feet  strong.    Aramea  Domatiea,  pi.  26,  f.  4. 

Family  II.— lN-«quiTBLLA 
Sphming  papilUe  converging  and  oonioal ;  feet  very 


break  the  shell,  they  never  suffer  any  further 
change  of  form,  but  continue  to  grow  larger 
till  they  die.  Thus  the  louse  or  the  spider  are 
produced  from  an  egg,  never  suffering  any  al- 

slender ;  first  end  bwt  pairs  sue  usually  longrr  than  tlie 
others ;  jaws  inclined  upon  the  labium.  Se^ftodu  ikmi- 
cicUf  pL  26,  f.  5. 

Family  IIL— Orbitklje. 

Differing  fifom  the  preoedlnir  family,  m  the  first  and 
second  pair  of  feet  bdng  usually  kmffeet ;  the  jaws  ace 
straight,  and  wider  above.    Epeira  diadtma,  pL  26, 1 6. 

Family  IV.- LATBRiGBADis. 

When  in  a  state  of  repose  the  fe«t  are  horisontally  ex- 
tended, four  anterior  longest  and  nearly  equal ;  eyes 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  in  one  divisioD,  and  is 
two  pwallel  lines  m  another.    Thomimt  eadumm^  pL  % 

Family  Y.— Citioiuda 

Eyes,  eiffht  in  number,  placed  curvilineariy  tiisngs- 
lar,  or  ovaUy  traneated.  lliey  spin  no  webs;  captnre 
their  prey  by  leaphig.    Lycom  Tarttntula,  pi.  26,  f.  8. 

Family  VL— SALno&ADJk 

I«gs  formed  for  leaping ;  eyes  either  in  a  smgle  or 
double  quadrangular  group,  the  smaller  ones  wiihm  the 
other.    Eretm  momUgerua,  pi.  26,  f.  9. 

ORDER  n.— TRAGHEARLS. 

Without  a  heart,  but  in  its  stead  a  angle  dorsal  vei- 
sel ;  they  respire  through  a  radiated  trachea,  the  sir 
passhig  through  spiracles  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax ; 
eyes  from  two  to  four ;  some  are  blind ;  mouth  usodly 
syphon-shaped ;  sexual  organs  single. 

Family  L— FfWOGOiaDES. 

With  a  prqfecting  syphon  ;  four  eyes  placed  oo  s  sis- 
gle  tubercle ;  feet  mostly  long,  terminated  by  nnequal 
hooks ;  at  the  base  of  the  first  are  two  ovifenmsfeet. 
Plfonogomm  BaUMorum,  pi.  26,  f.  10. 

Family  II.— FsEUDOscoapioins. 

With  very  large,  pedifocm  palpi,  with  a  didadyle 
hawl  or  a  vascular  button.  (Aeijrkr  Cameniida,^l'X, 
1. 11. 

Family  III.— Phalahoita. 

With  slender  filiform  palpi,  terminated  bv  a  hook. 
5'troni6«w,pL26,f.  12. 

Family  IV.— Acarides. 

With  an  oval  or  globular  extremely  mhiute  body :  ge- 
nerally with  two  filiform  palpi ;  eyes  minute ;  ^it 
hairy  feet,  each  termuiated  with  two  or  three  hodj. 
IromUdium  Hnctorwm^  pL  26,  t  13. 

Family  V.— Hydrachnblue. 

Mouth  generally  produced  and  feet  adapted  forsvim- 
nUng.   /(iN/mabiay0o^rviptea,pL26,ei4. 
Family  VI.— Ricnciis. 

Mouth  produced,  legs  formed  for  walking,  wanderins, 
or  parasitical  hmdanimab.    Argaari^iKm$,^\,^,t\\ 

Family  VIL— Micbophthira. 

Having  six  legs,  and  always  parasiUoal.  Latm  is- 
drnMoZw.    PL  26, 115.  ^^ 

INSECTS. 
'  ORDER  L— THYSANOURA. 

These  are  sptenms  bisects,  with  six  foet,  sod  aDde^ 
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teratioii  when  once  they  are  excluded;  but, 
like  the  chicken  or  the  duck,  remaining  inva. 
riably  the  same,  from  their  birth  to  their  dis- 
solution. 


go  no  metomorphotis ;  head  dbtinot;  two  anteniUB, 
which  are  longer  than  the  head ;  abdomea  with  a  ter- 
minal forked  or  filamentary  tail. 

Family  I.— Lkpisiu«jb. 

AntennsB  with  many  nnall  Joints ;  palpi  produced ;  ab- 
domen proTided  with  a  series  of  movable  appendages 
on  eaoh  side.    Maeluiis  polgpoda,  pi.  28,  f.  1 . 

Familt  II.— Foouselljb. 

Antennae  four  jointed ;  mouth  destitute  of  palpi ;  no 
Isleial  appendages  on  the  abdomen ;  tail  forked  (used 
in  leH»ing)  while  in  repose  it  is  folded  under  the  abdo- 
men.   Podura  PUmbea,  pi.  28,  f.  2. 

ORDER  II.— PARASITA. 

With  six  feet ;  no  abdominal  appendages ;  two  or  four 
small  eyes ;  exterior  mouth,  nipple  or  snout-shaped,  in- 
olosinr  a  retnotile  snoker ;  sometimes  having  membra- 
nous ups,  with  doubly  hooked  mandibles. 

Familt  I.— Maivdibulata. 

Harhig  two  lips,  mandibles,  and  jaws.  JUdnm  eorn- 
sorodf ,  pi.  28,  f.  S. 

Family  II.— SiPHimcuLATA. 

No  mandibles ;  mouth  consbting  of  a  beak,  firom 
whieh  a  sucker  can  be  protruded  at  will.  Pedieuiui  oo- 
turmeu,  pi.  28,  t  4. 

ORDER  IIL-3YFH0NAPTERA. 

With  a  compressed  body ;  mouth  provided  with  a 
two-pieced  sucker,  inclosed  between  two  articuUted 
lunins  :  these  form  a  eonioal  or  cylindrical  beak,  co- 
vered with  scales  at  the  base  It  consists  of  but.  one 
genus. 

PuUjg  irrUanB,  pi.  28,  f.  5.  With  an  oval  compressed 
body,  consisting  of  twelve  segments ;  three  of  which 
compose  the  thorax,  and  the  remaining  the  abdomen ; 
six  feet ;  beak,  johited,  consisting  of  two  plates  inclosing 
a  tucker. 

ORDER  IT.— OOLEOPTERA. 

Havmff  four  crustaoeous  elytra  or  wings,  the  two  up- 
per ones  m  the  form  of  cases,  and  covering  the  under 
ones  when  at  rest,  which  are  folded  across  ;  thoy  arc 
provided  with  mandibles  and  laws  for  mastication ;  the 
suture  betwixt  the  elytra  straight. 

SECTION  L-PENTAMERA. 

Taid  with  five  jomU. 

Family  I. — Adkpragi. 

Each  jaw  with  two  palpi,  in  all  six ;  antenna  gene- 
nlly  filiform,  and  simple.  Tribe  i.—CicendeletsB.  Ter- 
restrial. Oicendda  ootonotaia,  pL  28,  f.  6.  Tribe  ii.-> 
Carabid.  Braekhuu  Jurina,  I  7.  Tribe  Ui.— Hydro- 
eanthari.  Aquatic  Oolymbde$  marmonUtUf  t  B,  IVibe 
iv.— Oyihiites.    Oyrmm  tuLofUui^  f.  9. 

Family  II.— BaACHYmau. 

Body  elonnted,  narrow ;  antennte  moniliform  ;  each 
jaw  providea  with  a  palpus ;  elytra  shorter  than  the  ab- 
domen, but  covering  the  wings ;  anal  appendages  hairy. 
Tribe  t— Fissihtbri.  Onvonif  n^,  pi.  28,  f  10.  Tribe 
fi.-Longipalpi.  Pad»iu  nO^Oit^r  U,  IVibe  Ui.— 
Depresn.  LeaUw  dtekna,  C  12.  Tribe  iv^Mlcrooe- 
phali.    TaOiumatnnpiUMtyiAZ. 

Family  III.— SmuucoaiiES. 

With  filiform  or  setaceous  antennsB,  tufted,  semted, 


The  8BC0MD  oaoxa  of  insects  couists  of  sach 
as  have  wings;  but  which,  when  produced 
from  the  egg,  have  those  wings  cased  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  appear.     This  casing 


or  pectinated  fan  the  males ;  some  ending  in  a  toothed 
dub  ;  upper  part  of  abdomen  covered  by  the  dytra,  ex- 
omt  in  one  genus ;  tarsal  penult  joint  frequenUv  bi- 
lobed.  Tribe  i.—Buprestides.  ^vprM^  n;^,  pi.  28, 
f.  U.  Tribe  U.— Elaterides.  Eioiw  anolw.  f.  15. 
TVibe  Ui.— Cebrionites.  Bi^pioera  gfamea,  p\.  2Sut  16. 
Tribe  iv. — Lampyrides.  Lampwrit  Sanignyu  pi.  28,  f.  1 7. 
Tribe  T.— Melyndes.  Aiak&m  amtu,  pi  29,  f.  18. 
Tribe  vi.— Clerii.  OpUo  moOu,  f.  19.  Tribe  vU.— 
XylotrogL  HyUecBttu  Dermsttoidet.  f.  21.  IVibe  viii.— 
Ptmiores.     Anobmm  tmekUwm,  t  20. 

Family  IT.— CLATiooamES. 

With  four  palpi,  elytra  nearly  coverinff  the  abdomen; 
antenne  eleven  jointed,  knobbed  at  their  points  ;  tarsi 
five  jointed.    Tribe  L-Uystroida.    Holol^f^glabraM. 

28,  t  22.  IVIbe  U.— Peltoides.  Neenfkonu  madlA,  f. 
23.  Tribe  Ui.— Palpatores.  AfatHgua  paimUi$,  pL  29, 
f.25.  Tribe  iv.—DermesUni.  Z>trM«itef/artfaruis,]^.28, 
f.26.  Tribe  v.— ByrrfaL  Byrrhu  piltUa,  t  27.  TVibe 
vi. — MacrodactyU.  Aquatic.  Heteroetntt  margmaiui^ 
pi.  29, 128. 

Family  Y.- Palpioobnes. 

AntemMB  compressed,  six  or  nine  jointed,  with  a  per- 
foliated  or  solid  claviform  termination ;  body  hemisphe- 
rical, or  ovoid  ;  mentum  large ;  maxUlary  palpi  long. 
Tribe  L— HvdrophUii.    HmiropkUu9  earaboide$,  pi.  29,1 

29.  Tribe  iL— Splueridiota.    Sykmridimm  tcarabmMeB^ 

Family  YI.- Lambllioobios. 

Antemue  eight  to  eleven  jointed,  but  nine  or  ten  the 
prevailing  number,  placed  in  a  fiirrow,  short  and  davi- 
form,  consisting  of  pectinated  laminae ;  two  anterior 
legs  exteniaUy  dentated  ;  chin  large,  fluently  cover- 
ing the  htbium.  Tribe  L— Scarabseides.  Orpdei  Cke- 
vrUatUf  pi.  28,  f.  81.  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  nu- 
merous,subjeet  to  great  varietr.  and  are,  hi  consequence, 
arranged  In  six  sub-tribes.  IVibe  IL- Lucanides.  £ai- 
r,  f.  82. 


SECTION  II.— HETEROMERA. 
First  four  tarsi  five,  and  last  two  four  jointed. 
Family  I.— Mblasoma. 


Tarsal  joints  mostly  entire;  anteniw  moniliform, 
third  joint  elonsated,  always  hiserted  under  the  nr^ject- 
ing  borders  of  the  head  ;  point  of  mandibles  bind  ;  in- 
ternal side  of  jaws  vrith  a  tooth  or  hook.  TVibe  i.— Pl- 
meliarisc.  P^meto  eesfito,  pi.  28,  f.  33.  Tribe  ii.—Blap- 
sides.  Blam  marHtaaa^  f.  94.  Tribe  iii.— Tcnebrionltes. 
Cryptieu$§abubu,t.U. 

Family  II.— Taxioorkes. 

Mandibles  bifid  at  their  points ;  johits  of  tarsi,  except 
the  anterior  four,  entire ;  antenne  length  of  head  ar.d 
thorax,  with  claviform  tips,  and  usually  partly  perfoli- 
ated.  Tribe  i.— Diaperiales.  Diaptria  boleti,  pi.  29,  f. 
36.  Tribe  ii.—Cossyphenes.  Ckm^phmta  Hi^amatggH^ 
pi.  28,  f.  37.  Tribe  lU.— Crassicomes.  OiodaUm  nodo- 
fim,  f.  38. 

Family  Ili.— SmrKLYTHA. 

Mandibles  sometimes  pobted,  jaws  unarmed ;  penult 
joint  of  tarsi  bilobate.  antennsB,  filiform  or  setaceous, 
often  longer  than  the  nead  and  thorax.  Tribe  L — He- 
lopii.  Helcpt  violaeetu,  pi.  28,  f.  39.  Tribe  iL— Cistel- 
ides.  CS8fatoM/pA«yva,pl.29,f.40.  Tribeiii.— Securipalpi. 
Mdandrya  oaraboides,  f.  41.  Tribe  iv.— (Edemerites. 
(Edemera  podograria,  f.  42.  l^ibe  Tw— Rhyncbostoma. 
SUmMiama  ro$hnUa, 
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up  of  the  vringSy  ooweyer,  does  not  prevent  the 
animal's  running,  leaping,  and  moving  with 
its  natural  celerity;  but  when  the  case  bursts, 
and  the  wings  have  a  power  of  expanding,  all 

Familt  IY.— Tbacheliobs. 

With  a  cordtfonn,  triangular  head,  apart  from  the 
thorax  ;  antenns  simple,  flabelliform,  pectinated,  or 
serrated  ;  jaws  without  corneous  teeth  ;  tarsal  hooks 
entire ;  penult  joint  usually  bilobed.  Tribe  i. — Lasria* 
rise.  Lagriaria  kirta^  pi.  29,  f.  44.  Tribe  ii. — Pyroenro- 
ides.  Pyroekroa  cocetnea,  t  45.  Tribe  iii. — Moradlome. 
MordeUa  aculsaia,  pi.  28.  (.  46.  Tribe  ir.— Anthictdes. 
Natosntg  monocerwy  pi.  29,  f.  47.  Tribe  ▼.— Horiales. 
Horia  maeulaia,  pi.  28,  f.  48.  Tribe  vi.— Cantharidi«. 
Cantharu  veaicatoria,  f.  49. 

SECTION  III.— TETRAMERA. 

All  the  tarsi  four-jointed. 

Family  I.-^Rhtvchophora. 

Head  roatriform,  month  termfanal ;  antenna  generally 
claviform,  geniculate,  and  inserted  on  the  proboecia ; 
abdomen  large  ;  penult  joint  of  tarsi  usoally  bilobate. 
Tribe  i.— Bruchela!.  Bruoktu  piH,  pi.  29,  1  60.  Tribe 
ii.— Anthribides.  Ant/iribua  laHrostritj  t  5\.  Tribe  iii. 
— Attelabides.  Attdabut  fanoraUs,  pi.  28,  f.  52.  Tribe 
iv.— Brentidea.  BrerUtu  anchoragoj  pi.  29,  f.  52.  Tribe 
V. — Curculionites.    CurcuUo  imperuuUf  pi.  28,  f.  53. 

Family  II.— Xylophaoi. 

Tarsal  ioints  usually  entire,  or  when  the  penult  joint 
w  bilobed,  the  palpi  are  small  and  conical ;  antennae 
frequently  with  less  than  eleven  joints,  clayiform,  and 
perfoUated  at  the  base.  Tribe  i.— SoolytariL  SoMytus 
ulmi,  pi.  29,  t  54.  Tribe  ii.— Bostrichhii.  BtmtruAm 
eapucmuay  f.  55.  Tribe  iii.— Pftusaili.  Pauum  miarooe- 
pAalut,f,S6.  Tribe  iy.—Trogoesitarii.  Damfeerm  ndoa- 
tus,  f.  57. 

Family  III.— Platysoma. 

Tarsal  joints  entire  ;  body  depressed,  oblong;  head 
breadth  of  body,  narrowed  behind  Into  a  sort^  peak ; 
mandibles  proiecting,  especially  in  the  males ;  kbrum 
small ;  palpi  short ;  thorax  nearly  square ;  antains  fili- 
form.    Cuoijua  D^eaaa,  pi.  28,  f.  58. 

Family  IV.— Longioornes. 

First  three  joints  of  tarsus  provided  with  pencils  be- 
iow,  two  intermediate  broad,  triangular,  or  oordiform, 
third  deeply  bifoliate ;  labium  triangular,  oordiform,  or 
notched ;  antenns  filiform,  generally  longer  than  the 
l>ody,  sometimes  inserted  in  a  notch  at  the  eyes,  aome- 
iime«  outside ;  foot  long,  slender,  with  long  tarsi ;  body 
elongated.  Tribe  i.— Pnonii.  Priotm  eonariua,  pi.  28, 
f.  59.  Tribe  ii.— Cerambycini.  C&rafttbvae  hirtipes,  pi. 
28,f.  50.  Tribe  iii.— Necydalides.  Net^dalia  mSor,p\. 
•2.4,  f.  61.  Tribe  iv.— Lamiariie.  Aiperrfa  ottiboa*,  pi.  28, 
f.  62.  Tribe  v.— Lepturete.  Lep^uxt  amadaia,  pi.  29. 
f.  63. 

Family  V. — ^Eupoda. 

Body  oblong,  antennae  filiform,  gradually  thickening 
to  the  points,  and  mserted  near  the  eyes ;  about  the 
length  of  head  and  thorax,  which  is  narrow,  cylindrical, 
or  square :  head  sunk  in  the  thorax  to  nearly  the  eyes; 
exterior  and  termhial  lobe  of  jaws  widening  towards  the 
extremity.  Tribe  i.—49affridea.  Sagra  Ca^fanea,  pi  79, 
f.64.  Tribe  ii.—Grioceride8.  €hiooensmerdigera^p\.2S, 
^*  6&, 

Family  VL— Cyclica. 

Labium  thick,  square,  or  oval,  entire,  or  slightly 
notched  ;  exterior  and  terminal  division  of  jaws  cylin- 
drical ;  bodpr  oval,  ovoid,  globular,  or  somewhat  square; 
uitennie  fihform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  slightly  clavi- 
form, but  not  rounded  or  oval ;  throe  first  jomts  uf  tiurKi 


the  animal's  motions  become  more  extensiYe, 
and  the  animal  arrives  at  full  perfection.  Thus 
the  grasshopper,  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  ear* 
wig,  have  their  wings  at  first  bound  down; 

',  or  provided  witk  bnubea  below.    IVibe  L— 
ariae.    Oeutida  wridu,  pi.  28,  f.  66.    Tribe  ii.~ 

ClirysomelnuD.    Cklamyicuprea,pL29.t€7.    Tabtm. 

— GUeraoitiB.    Chleniea  toMteeii,  pL  29,  f.  68. 

Family  YII. — Clavipalpi. 

ihea,a 

bifid ;  antennie  with  a  terminal,  oval,  perfdliated  club; 
jaws  with  a  homy  tooth  interiorly  ;  palpi  with  a  large 
terminal  joint ;  body  orbicular  or  ovaL  Erotdrnt  gig«»' 
<eiw,pL28,f.69. 

SECTION  lY.— TRIMERA. 

Taiai  three  jointed ;  antemue  elavate ;  body  hemi- 
spherical  or  ond. 

Family  I.— Aphidifhagi. 

TanI  with  two  terminal  hooka,  first  joint  dlttiDet; 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen ;  antennae  shorter  than  the 
thorax,  with  a  terminal  dub  in  the  form  of  a  revemrd 
triangle  ;  hMt  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  being  laige,  dola- 
briform ;  body  hemispherical ;  thorax  short,  and  neari/ 
luniform.    CoeuuUa  upUmpiaiBtata,  pi.  28,  t  70. 

Family  XL— Fdmoicola 

Tarsi  with  two  termmal  hooks,  the  first  joint  distiaet, 
elybra  covering  the  abdomen ;  antennas  longer  than  the 
head  and  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  simnlj 
thickened  towarda  the  tips;  body  oval.  EmmotpiM 
tetratpUOm,  pi.  29,f.  71. 

Family  III.— Pbslaphii. 

With  abort  truncated  elytra ;  first  tarsal  J|Mnt  durt 
and  indistinct.    Chemtium  bdubarculutum,  pi.  29,  t  ?2. 

SECTION  v.— MONOMERA. 

Tani  having  but  one  jc^nt. 

Family  I.— Dsbmebtini. 

AnteniuB  shorter  than  the  thorax,  radical  ^int  lax^ 
ovate,  seven  following  abort,  alender,  remaining  thne 
farming  an  Ovate  oom^neaaed  elnb,  two  lower  joinU 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  inner  aide,  terminal  amaUer  and 
rounded.    Bvrmetiei  lofdarimf  pL  29,  f.  167. 

ORDER  V.-ORTHOPTERA. 

With  coriaceoua  elytra,  the  margin  of  the  one  e0Te^ 
ing  tliat  of  the  other ;  mouth  provided  with  maadibks; 
wmgn  longitudinally  folded,  andsometimea  traBsrenely 
besides ;  metamorpnoaia  semi-complete. 

SECTION  I. 

Elytra  and  uringa  horizontal ;  feet  fonned  for  miming. 

Family  I.— FoRFicmjkRi& 

Tarsi  three  jointed ;  elytra  neariy  cmstaceona,  sot 
reticulated,  very  short,  posterioriy  truncate,  joiniqg  in 
a  atraight  suture,  and  covering  the  wii^ga,  which  are 
plicated,  and  thdr  extremitiea  projeeting  be^ood^  the 
elytra,  while  in  repose ;  abdomen  terminating  in  » 
homy  forceps.    Forfiada  ^pongipkora,  pL  28,  t  7l 

Family  II.— Blattarijb. 

Tarsi  five  jointed ;  wings  simply  doubled  longiiii<))s^ 
ally,  and  covered  by  elytea,  frequently  ooriaceena  «m 
thin,  reticulated  or  crossing  each  other ;  body  deprtmdf 
oval,  or  orbienlar ;  bead  concealed  imder  the  semieiren- 
lar  or  orbicular  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  Cenniw 
joint  axc-shaped  ;  feet  spinooa.  BiaUa  wanrfgfaj  pL  »H 
f.  74. 
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but  when  the  skin,  that  like  a  pair  of  stays, 
kept  them  confined,  bursts,  they  are  then  ex- 
panded, and  the  animal  pursues  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  produced. 

PAMILT  III.— liAMTIDBS. 

Tarsi  Ave  jcdnted ;  wing*  simply  folded  longitudin- 
ally ;  body  elongated,  head  uneoveted ;  palpi  shOTt, 
filifonn  ;  two  anterior  feet  greatly  longer  than  the 
others,  haanohes  long,  thighs  strons,  oompreesed  ;  legs 
tenmnatad  by  a  strong  hook,  oapable  of  being  folded 
ander  the  thighs  ;  thorax  large.  Mamti$  nligiow^  pi. 
28,f.75. 

Famlt  IV.—- Spectra. 

Under  lip  unequally  divided  ;  anterior  margin  of  up- 
per lip  notched  ;  antenna  placed  nearer  the  mouth  than 
the  centre  of  the  head ;  head  pw^ecting,  elongated,  and 
posteriorly  rounded ;  eyes  small ;  first  segment  of  t^ 
thorax  short,  being  scarcely  longer  than  the  second. 
Ph^mm  taama,  pL  29,  f.  76. 

SECTION  n. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  family,  the  elytra  and 
wings  are  sloping  like  a  roof ;  posterior  thiglis  and  feet 
very  Isrge,  and  formed  for  leaping. 

Family  L— Gryludbs. 

Elytra  and  wings  horizontal ;  antenna  setaceous  or 
filiform,  tarsi  three  johited.  Oryllus  tr^asdahu^  pi.  28, 
f.77. 

Family  II.— LociraTARiJB. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof ;  tarsi  four  Join- 
ted, anteons  setaceous.  Loaula  widiuima^  pi.  29,  f. 
15S. 

SECJTION  in. 

Elytra  and  winss  slopinff  like  a  roof;  posterior  feet 
formed  for  leaping  ;  tarsi  five  Jointed  ;  elytra  alike  in 
both  sexes ;  antenns  sword-shaped,  filiform  in  both  sex- 
es, eUviform  in  the  males  only,  in  some  species. 

ACRIDITBS. 

Posterior  feet  weak,  shorter  than  the  body,  hardly 
formed^or  leaping  ;  abdomen  turned.  Aeridium  oma- 
(j(m,pl.28,f.78. 

ORDER  VI.— HBMIPTERA. 

Two  wings  covered  by  elytra  ;  mouth  constructed  for 
suction ;  the  rostrum  composed  of  a  tubular  articulated 
sheath,  enveloping  four  scaly  setse,  instead  of  mandibles 
and  jaws ;  elytra  in  some  of  the  species  crastaceous. 
with  the  posterior  extremity  membranous ;  in  others 
nearly  similar  to  wings,  but  more  extended,  thicker,  and 
coloured. 

SECTION  I.— HETEROPTERA. 

Rostrum  placed  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head ;  elytra  and  wings  horizontal,  terminated  abruptly 
by  a  memlnmaous  i^pendage. 

Family  I.— Gbooorisjb. 

Antenmc  placed  near  the  internal  mar^n  of  the  eyes, 
sad  somewhat  longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  three  Jointed, 
the  first  in  some  species  very  short.  IVibe  i.— Longila- 
bra.  SaOelUra  vcualii.  pi.  28,  f.  79.  Tribe  ii.— -Mem- 
branacesB.  Cimeat  leehdaruu^t^).  Tribe  iU.—Nudicollis. 
Bedmnm  raptaionut^  f.  81.  I^be  iv.— Oculatss.  Lep- 
iomu  Utioralit.  Tnhe  v.— Ploteres.  Hjfdrometra  Utua- 
r»,pl.29,f.82. 

Family  II.~Hydrocoris«. 

Antcmue  placed  under  the  eyes,  concealed,  and  even 


The  THIRD  ORDER  of  insects  is  of  the  moth 
and  butterfly  kind.  These  all  have  four 
wings,  each  covered  with  a  mealj  sahstance  of 
various  colours,  which  when  handled  comes  oil 


longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  twa  Jointed.  Tribe  i.~ 
Nepides.  Bdo$Umamarymatay^l.^f.M,  Tribe  U.— 
Notoneotides.    NoeUmedaglam,tb&. 

SECTION  II^HOMOPTERA. 

Rostrum  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hend, 
between  the  two  anterior  feet ;  elytra  generally  inclined, 
of  equal  thickness  throughout,  sometimes  resembling 
wings. 

PaIULY  IIL— ClCADARIJB. 

With  wings  and  elytra  ;  tarri  three  Jointed  ;  antennae 
small,  conical,  or  subulate ;  three  to  six  Jointed,  indnd- 
ing  the  setae,  which  terminate  them  ;  female  ovipositor 
dentated.  Tribe  i.—Stridulantes.  CHoadaJlavopunctata, 
pL  28»  £  86.  Tribe  U^FulgoreUse.  Fulffora  pmdaiftj 
f.  87.  Tribe  iil— Membraddes.  Darmt  earned,  f. 
88.    Tribe  iv.—Cicadella.    Ledra  wurata. 

Fajuly  IY.— Hymxicrlytra. 

TanI  two  Jointed,  generally  with  two  terminal  hooks, 
or  simply  vesicnlar :  antennae  ten  or  eleven  Jointed, 
longer  than  the  head  ;  body  soft.  Tribe  i.— Psyltides. 
/;«ioti«a«n««,pl.28,f.90.  TWbe  ii.— Phvsapi.  Tkra» 
jihympuB,  f.  91.  Tribe  iii.— ApliidiL  Aphis  rona,  f.  92. 
f.  92  a,  Urva  of  the  i 


Family  T.— i^raLLisisBCTA. 

Tarsi  of  one  loint,  with  a  terminal  hook.  Males  two 
winged,  or  with  two  elytra,  and  devoid  of  a  rostrum. 
Females  apterous;  antennae  eight,  nine,  and  eleven 
Jointed,  and  in  some  instances  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four.    CJbecKS  e«i«t,  pi.  28, 1  93. 

ORDER  VII.— NECROPTERA. 

Wings  four,  naked,  reticuUtcd  and  transpareuii  j 
mouth  formed  for  mastication  ;  jaws  and  lips  straight, 
extended  ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  various,  mostly  entire 

SECniON  I.-SUBULICORNES. 

Antennae  little  longer  than  head ;  subulate,  seven 
Johited.  the  last  farmed  of  a  seta ;  mandibles  and  Jaws 
covered  by  lips,  or  by  an  anterior  projection  of  the 
head ;  eyes  projecting,  large  ;  wings  extended  horiion- 
tally,  or  perpendicular. 

Family  L— LiBELLUUNiR. 

Tarsi  three  johited ;  mandibles  and  jaws  comeons, 
very  strong;  dentated;  wings  equal.  Hbelluta  twna, 
pL28,f94. 

FAMn.Y  IL— Ephbmkwnjb. 

Tarsi  four  Jointed ;  Iwdy  very  soft ;  lower  wings  much 
smaller  than  the  upper  ones,^  in  some  species  exceed- 
ingly minute  ;  abdomen  terminated  by  two  or  tliree  fil- 
aments.   Ephemera  bioetUata,  pi.  28,  f.  95. 

SECTION  II.— FILICORNES. 

Joints  of  antennae  generally  numerous,  thickened  to- 
wards the  end,  filiform,  or  setaceous,  and  longer  than 
the  head. 

Family  III.— Plahipbnkes. 

Tribe  1.— Panorpatae.  Panorpa  ru/a,  pi.  28,  f.  96. 
Tribe  ii— Myrmeleonides.  AaadaphMM  barbctrus,  f.  97. 
Tribe  iii.— Hemerobini.  Hemerobtme  UmgieomUj  pi.  29, 
f.  98.  Tribe  iv.— Psoquillae.  Ptocue  b^mndaitu.  Tribe 
▼.— Termituue.  Termes  luoifitgim.  Tribe  vi.—Raphidin(e» 
Rapkidia  mMopna.  Tribe  vU.— Semblides.  Oorydatk 
wrnvia.    Tribe  viii.—PerUdc^    PeHahUea. 
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upon  the  fingers;  and,  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  will  appear  like  scales,  with  which 
the  wing  is  nicely  embroidered  all  over.  These 
insects  also  are  produced  in  a  manner  peculiar 

Family  IV.— PuaPBNNss. 

Dettitute  of  nundibles ;  lower  wingi  broader  than 
the  upper,  lonffttudinaUj  folded;  anteniue  setaoeoot, 
umially  long,  with  namerous  JoiDts  ;  tarsi  five  jointed  ; 
maxUiary  j^pi  long  and  aetaoeoai.     Pkrygcmea  driaia, 

ORDER  VIIL— HYMENOPTERA. 

Four  naked  veined  winga  of  unequal  size  ;  mouth  with 
jaws,  mandibles,  and  two  lips ;  lip  tubular  at  its  base, 
terminating  by  a  labium,  either  doubled  or  folded  in- 
wards, and  forming  a  kind  of  sucker  ;  females  provided 
with  a  compound  ovipositor. 

SECTION  L— TEREBRANTIA. 

Abdomen  in  many  species  sessile ;  females  fturnished 
with  an  ovipositor  ;  antennae  twelve  or  thirteen  Jointed, 
in  some  more  or  less. 

Family  I.— Skcubifbra. 

Abdomen  perfectly  sessile,  or  connected  at  its  base  to 
the  metathorax.  Tribe  i.— TenthredinetK.  Ptrga  tern- 
i0^£(ito,  pi.  29,  f.  101.  Tribe  iL—Urocerato.  TtrmsMeol- 
umba^  f.  102. 

Family  II.— Pupivora. 

Wings  of  many  species  cellular,  in  others  devoid  of 
nerves  ;  first  abdominal  segment  posteriorly  inclosing 
the  metathorax.  and  formmg  part  of  it ;  the  second, 
which  appears  like  the  first,  fixed  to  the  preceding  by  a 
pedicle.  Tribe  L— Evaniales.  PeUeutmM  polieeratoTf  pi. 
29,  t  103.  TVibe  IL— Ichneumonides.  leknemHom  ant- 
/Eudotontfs.pl.  28.f.  104.  Tribe  iii.—Oallioola.  O^pt 
tmeraujolk.  Tribe  iv.— Chalcidites.  ChaleU  davma,  f. 
106.  I^be  v.— Chrvsides.  Ckrysuigmta^t  107.  Ttihe 
vi.— Oxyuri.    Betl^lUu  kemipUnu, 

SECTION  II.— ACULEATA. 

Abdomen  pedunculated,  inclosing  in  the  females  and 
neuters  a  sting ;  antennse  of  the  inale  thirteen  jointed, 
Cemale  twelve. 

Family  III.— Hetbrooyna. 

Females  and  neuters  or  those  which  live  in  soeletr, 
devoid  of  winss ;  antennas  geniculated ;  labium  small, 
rounded,  vaulted.  Tribe  L — Pormicarise.  Formica 
Heremiama,  pi  28,  f.  109.  Tribe  U.— Mutillaria.  Mtt- 
tiilaKlufftt,t  no. 

Family  IV.— Fossorbs. 

Whigs  extended ;  in  some  the  prothorax  laterally 
prolonged,  in  others  short.  Tribe  i. — Scolietie.  SeoUa 
tridmia,  pi.  29.  f.  111.  Tribe  ii.— Sapygites.  Saja^ 
prisma.  Tribe  (ii. — Fompilii.  PomjpiUivkUiaUf  ^l,  *Mt 
f.  113.    Tribe  iv.— Sphegides.    Podtum  nigripet^  f.  11 4. 


Tribe  v.— Bembecides.  Bembex  roHrata^  t.  \\h.  Tribe 
vi. — Labrats.  Labra  IchuMmomi/iyrmis,  Tribe  vit — 
Nyssonii.  Ny$9on  maeulatu$,  pi.  29.  f.  1 17.  Tribe  viiL- 
Crabronites.    Orabro  cribrariut,  f.  1  IB. 

Family  V.— Diploptera. 

Wings  longitudinally  folded;  antennae  geniculate, 
clavate  ;  eyes  notched  ;  prothorax  reaching  insertion  of 
upper  wings  ;  feet  not  fitted  for  collecting  pollen.  Tribe 
I— VesparuD.  Synoffrit  eoruiUa^  pi.  29.  f.  119.  Tribe  iL 
— Masarides.    Ma$arig  api/ormUf  f.  120. 

Family  YI. — Mrlifkra. 

Wings  extended  ;  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  large, 
eompressed,  square,  or  trianguhur,  provided  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  adapted  for  collecting  pollen  of  flowers  ;  jaws 


to  themselves.  They  are  at  6rst  hatched  from 
<^n  eggt  from  whence  proceeds  a  caterpilUr 
that  cats,  and  often  casts  its  skin ;  the  cater- 
pillar having  divested  itself  for  the  last  time, 

and  lip  long,  narrow,  produced  into  a  proboscis ;  diin 
elongated,  supported  on  a  pedicle  ;  labium  mostly  lu- 
ceolate  or  filiform,  long  and  hairy.  Tribe  L— Andren. 
eta.  Andrema  jfUtpe*.  pL  29,  f.  1 21.  Tribe  iL— Apiaris. 
Api$  oentkmieularia,  pL  28,  t  122. 

ORDER  IX.— LEFIDOFTERA. 

Four  membranaceous  wings,  covered  with  a  Ouioa 
composed  of  minute  scales,  ana  having  a  trunk  fpinlly 
rolled  up,  inserted  at  the  month. 

Family  L-— Diorna. 

Wings  free  in  repose,  perpendicular  to  the  pbae  of 
position,  and  devoid  of  a  scaly  bristle  at  the  base  of  the 
mferior  wings ;  antenna,  in  many,  cUviform,  or  tenm< 
nating  in  a  Imtton.  more  or  less  conical  or  triangolsr,  in 
others  slender,  ana  hooked  at  the  termination.  Tribe  L 
— Ptoilionides.  PanOio  CUUrem^^l.  29,  t  123.  'Mw 
iL — Uesperides.    Ifetperia  moAms,  f.  124. 

Family  IL— Grkpuscularul 

With  a  stiff,  homy  bristle  near  the  insertkm  of  tia 
lower  wings,  at  their  margin,  entering  a  groove  beknr 
the  upper  ones,  keeping  them  horiaontal  in  repose;  »• 
tenme  claviform  elongated,  frequently  pectinated  or  wr 
rated.  Caterpillars  with  nxteen  lar^  feet.  Tribe  L- 
Hesperia — Spninses.  Catima  aaroeo%de$,  pL  29, 1 12S. 
Tribe  ii.— Sphin^des.  SpkiMt  eomvobmlL  1 126.  I^Im 
UL— Zygenides.    Zygmma  pidekeUa^  f.  127. 

Family  IIL— NocruRNA. 

Wings  horiaontal  or  inclined  in  repose;  aateimsieta. 
oeous.  Tribe  L—Bombycites.  Bom6|crjKmwM,pL  29, 
f.  128.  TVibe  ii.— Noctuo-Bombyoites.  Gmm  &>ner- 
<ia,f.I27.  Tribe  UL—Thieites.  Ti»eatapixam,l\'ld 
Tribe  iv.— Noctualites.  Nodwa  cemlala^t  190.  Mm 
v.— Tortrices.  Henmma  Sidomiay  f.  131.  Tribe  tL>- 
Phalsenites.  Pkaimm»  maekaomaria,  t  \32.  Tribe  ril- 
Crambites.  Cframbiu  rttMaaUt,  f.  133.  Tribe  viiL— Pte- 
rophorites.    Ormodn  itseadadj/bUf  f.  134. 

ORDER  X.-8TREPSIPTERA. 

Wings  two,  naked  and  membranous,  acooropsniedby 
two  bsLmcers,  longitudinally  folded,  forming  neariy  tk 
quadrant  of  a  circle;  metamorphosis  incomplete. 

This  order  consists  but  of  two  genera.  Slytopi  W^ 
rem,  pL  29,  t  135. 

ORDER  XL— DIPTERA. 

With  two  membranous  extended  wings,  snd  a  bslis- 
eer  under  each  in  most  species;  six  feet;  prorided  with 
a  sucker,  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  tcaly,  Kte- 
form  pieces,  either  inclosed  in  the  upper  ftirrow  of  s 
sheath,  or  inartioulated  proboscis,  terminated  by  tvo 
lips,  or  cased  in  one  or  two  plates. 

SECTION  I. 

Head  large  or  of  medium  sise,  distinct  from  the  tho- 
rax ;  tarsal  hooks  shnple,  or  unidentated;  Mieker  in 
closed  in  a  sheath. 

Family  I.— Nkmockra. 

Antennas  with  six  jomts  at  least,  but  osoally  with 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  Tribe  L—Culicides.  CWerwW 
pL29,f.  136.  Tribe  U.—Tipularias.  T^aeracea,(A^ 


Family  II.— Taitystoma. 

Rostrum  f^«quently  lengthened,  sometimes  oesHf 
concealed  ;  sucker  of  six  pieces.  Tribe  ».— T)"™".'!' 
Tabatnu  J/namii,  pi.  29,  t  138.  Tribe  iL-Sevu. 
Osaoiii^  paUida,  f.  139.  Tribe  iiL-Mydasii.  Mfdf 
LaittomcMf,  t  UO,  o  and  6.    Tribe  iT.-Jiptidcs.  Uftn 
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aasames  a  new  covering,  which  is  called  a 
chrysalis,  or  the  cone  in  the  silkworm,  in 
which  it  continues  hidden  till  it  come  forth  a 
perfect  moth,  or  butterfly. 

The  FOURTH  OROKB  is  of  those  winged  insects 
which  come  from  a  worm  instead  of  a  cater- 
pillar, and  yet  go  through  changes  similar  to 
those  which  moths  and  butterflies  are  seen  to 
undergo.  They  are  first  excluded  from  the 
egg  as  a  worm,  and  then  become  a  chrysalis; 
in  some,  their  wings  and  legs  are  seen  ;  in 
others,  the  animal  is  quite  detached  from  the 
cone  in  which  it  is  concealed  ;  but  all  at  length 
break  their  prison  and  come  out  perfect  winged 
animals  ;  some  furnished  with  two  wings,  and 
some  with  four.  The  wings  of  ail  these  difier 
from  those  of  the  butterfly  and  moth  kind,  by 
not  having  the  mealy  scales  which  are  ever 
found  on  the  wings  of  the  former.  In  this 
class  we  may  place  the  numerous  tribes  of 
gnats,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies. 

To  these  I  will  add, as  a  fifth  ordrr,  a  nu. 
merous  tribe  lately  discovered,  to  which  natu- 
ralists have  given  the  name  of  Zoophytes. 
These  do  not  go  through  the  ordinary  forms  of 
generation  but  may  be  propagated  by  dissection. 
(Some  of  these,  though  cut  into  a  hundred  parts, 

fiudaia,  f.  141.  Tribe  v.— Dolichopoda.  Porphftopt 
diapkanm.  t  142.  Tribe  ▼!.— Asilioi.  AtUus  erabrom- 
/ormtfyf.  143.  Tribe  ▼ii.—HybotinL  Oeydrxmya  dabri' 
oobyf.  141.  IVibe  viii.— Empides.  Empit  penmpet,  f. 
1 45.  Tribe  ix.— Anthracii.  Aniknw  margwiooUiB,  f.  146. 
Tribe  z.— Bombxliarii.  Bomb^ius  major,  t  ]47.  Tribe 
xl— Yesionlosa.    Hampt  margmattu,  i.  148. 

Family  III.— Notacimtha. 

Roetimn  generaUj  membranous,  short,  eoncealed,  ex- 
cept the  terminal  lips ;  saoker  of  two  pieces ;  in  others 
long,  sjphon  shaped,  and  concealed  by  a  produced  beak, 
which  rapports  the  antenna  ;  terminal  jomt  of  antenne, 
with  many  rings ;  wings  resting  on  the  body,  andpro- 
Tided  with  a  central  radiated  ariola.  Tribe  i.— Xylo- 
phagei.  Berts  vtotaows,  pi.  29,  f.  149.  Tribe  ii-~Stra- 
tiamydes.    StraHimyt  ckanutleon,  f.  150. 

Family  IV.— Athericera. 

Sucker  oonsstinx  of  two  or  four  pieces,  the  two  oon- 
tigaoos  ones  provided  with  palpi ;  retracted  within  the 
■acker  mto  a  ftirrow  of  the  proboscis.  Tnhe  L— Syr- 
phis.  Syrpkua  o&acMna,pl.  29.  f.  151.  Tribe  ii.— Co- 
nopsariflB.  Ooanpt  macrooephala,  f.  152.  Tribe  iii.— 
(Estrides.  (Ettrus  Bovis,  f.  153.  Tribe  iv.— Muscides. 
Mtuea  VomHorioy  f.  154. 

SECTION  IL 

Fkoboeds  consisting  of  two  setae,  emerging  ftom  the 
bnooal  carity,  coTered  by  two  plates  or  palpi,  histead  of 


Family  V.— Pupiparji. 

Tribe  L— Coriaoese.    Hippobotoa  equina,  pi.  29,  f.  155. 
Tribe  ii.— PhthyromyisB.    NyeUribia  veaperlUioMa,  f.  1 56. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF 
INSECTS. 

PLATE  XXVI. 

TBB  HEAD  AND  rSS  EXTBRITAL  OBOAHS. 

The  Uead  fbrnishes  the  most  dlstinctiYe  charactrn  of 
iniects.    It  is  exceedingly  varied  in  its  general  lorm,  as 


still  retain  life  in  each,  and  are  endued  with 
such  a  vivacious  principle,  that  every  part 
will  in  a  short  time  become  a  perfect  animal. 
They  seem  a  set  of  creatures  placed  between 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  make  the  shade 
that  connects  animated  and  insensible  nature. 
To  this  class  belong  the  polypus,  the  earth- 
worm, and  all  the  varieties  of  the  sea-nettle. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  distribution 
of  insects,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  each 
class  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned  them  ; 
beginning  with  insects  without  wings,  as  they 
more  nearly  resemble  the  higher  ranks  o( 
nature,  as  well  in  their  habits  as  their  confor- 
mation. 


CHAP.  II. 

OP  INSECTS  WITHOUT  WINGS. 

EvBRY  moment's  observation  furnishes  us 
with  instances  of  insects  without  wings ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  those  which  are 
condemned  continually  to  lead  reptile  lived, 
from  such  as  only  wait  the  happy  moment  of 


well  as  in  its  several  parts.  The  mont  important  of  these 
are  the  moiUk,  amteimm,  and  ejfee.  The  head  of  a  Dipte- 
rous insect  is  r^resented,  figure  22,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages; bnt  the  head,  independently  of  these  is  conmied 
within  the  limits  of  a  a  f.  22, 25. 

Moulk.  This  organ  is  very  complicated,  and  snbject 
to  great  diversity  of  form,  and  oonstraction,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  food.  It  consists  of  six  parts, 
the  labrttm,  mandibiea,  maanlla,  pcUjoi.  labium,  and  men- 
turn,  Labnim,  or  upper  lip,  figs.  22, 23, 25,  e,  e.  e,  Man- 
dible$,f.25.k,h,  M(ucai4B,t.'24ji.  Pa//»,  f.  42,  23, 24, 
25,  fc,  6. 5, 6, 6,  and  f.  29,  b.  Labial  lobes,  t  22, 2^,  25,  ff, 
g,  g,  Menhm,  f.  29,  a.  Proboscis,  f.  29,  6.  Lmgma  or 
toneue,  f.  29,  e. 

Antenna,    Horn-like  processes  consisting  of  several 


The  Thorax  and  its  several  divisions;  f.  26.  (Mar,  or 
prothoracio  scntellum,  f.  22, 26,  m,  «n.  Prssscutum,  f.  26, 
n.  Scutum,  o.  ScuieUum,p.  Afetathorade  Scutum,  f.  26,  o. 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  the  WiwSf  r,  r;  the  nidi- 
mental  o/tt^or  winglets  t;  the  base  ofthe  intermediate 
/emur  t ;  the  balancers  u;  the  base  of  the  posterior  fenmr 
e,  and  the  legs.  Wings,  f.  25,  w.  Elytra,  are  membra- 
nous, or  homy  substances  which  cover  the  wings  of  in- 
sects of  the  Older  Coleoptera,  f .  25,  n,  r.  Um>er  or  supe- 
rior wing  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  f.  27.  Anteriot 
margm,  or  costal  nerve,  a.  Interior  margin,  5.  Eaterittr 
margin,  e.  Post-eostal  nerve,  d.  Anal  nerve,  e.  Com- 
pound ooellusj  or  the  discoidal  odL  f,    JDeniaie/aaeia,  g. 

hower  or  inferior  wing  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  f. 
28.  Anterior  masgin,  a.  Exterior  margin,  b.  Interior 
fnaroin,  e. 

The  Abdomen  is  that  part  which  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  consists  of  six 
segments  or  wings,  to  which  there  are  never  any  leus 
attached,  f.  29. 

In  the  whole  insect  tribe,  they  are  provided  with  but 
six  Legs:  they  are  composed  of  five  parts,  f.  30.  CoatOj 
or  haunch,  is  the  first  joint,  a,  Trodianter,  or  second 
Joint,  b.  Femur,  or  thigh,  e.  TUna,  or  shank,  d.  Tar- 
sus, e.  This  member  consists  of  from  three  to  five  arti- 
culate parts,  among  Coleopterous  insects,  and  most 
others.  To  the  last  of  these  articulations  are  attaehed 
I  the  claws. 
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transmutation.  For  this,  notliing  but  a  long  | 
and  intimate  acquaintance  will  suflSce  ;  but,  in 
general,  all  animals  resembling  the  flea,  the 
louse,  the  spider,  the  bug,  the  wood-louse,  the 
water-louse,  and  the  scorpion,  never  acquire 
wings,  but  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  that 
form  which  thev  never  change  afterwards. 

If  we  consider  this  class  as  distinct  from 
others,  we  shall  find  them  in  general  longer 
lived  than  the  rest,  and  often  continuing  their 
terra  beyond  one  season,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  an  insect's  existence.  They 
seem  also  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather;  and  often  endure  the  rigours  of 
winter  without  being  numbed  into  torpidity. 
The  whole  race  of  moths,  butterflies,  bees,  and 
flies,  are  rendered  lifeless  by  the  return  of 
cold  weather  ;  but  we  need  not  to  be  told,  that 
the  louse,  the  flea,  and  many  of  these  wingless 
creatures,  that  seem  formed  to  tease  mankind, 
continue  their  painful  depredations  the  whole 
year  round. 

They  come  to  perfection  in  the  egg,  as  was 
.said  before ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
when  the  animal  is  interrupted  in  performing 
the  offices  of  exclusion,  the  young  ones  burst 
the  shell  within  the  parent's  body,  and  are 
thus  brought  forth  alive.  This  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  with  the  wood-louse,  and 
others  of  the  kind,  which  are  sometimes  seen 
producing  eggs,  and  sometimes  young  ones 
perfectly  formed. 

Though  these  creatures  are  perfect  from  the 
beginning  yet  they  are  often,  during  their  ex- 
istence, seen  to  change  their  skin:  this  is  a 
faculty  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
many  of  the  higher  ranks  of  animals,  and 
which  answer  the  same  purposes.  However 
tender  their  skins  may  seem  to  our  feel,  yet, 
if  compared  to  the  animaPs  strength  and  size, 
they  will  be  found  to  resemble  a  coat  of  mail, 
or,  to  talk  more  closely,  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 
By  this  skin  these  animals  are  defended  from 
accidental  injuries,  and  particularly  from  the 
attacks  of  each  other.  Within  this  they  con- 
tinue to  grow,  till  their  bodies  become  so 
large  as  to  be  imprisoned  in  their  own  cover- 
ing, and  then  the  shell  bursts^  but  is  quickly 
replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Lastly, these  animals  are  endued  with  a  de* 
gree  of  strength ,  for  their  size ,  that  at  first  might 
exceed  credibility.  Had  man  an  equal  degree 
of  strength,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  a  louse  or  flea, 
the  history  of  Samson  would  be  no  longer 
miraculous.  A  flea  will  draw  a  chain  a  hun- 
dred times  heavier  than  itself ;  and  to  com- 
pensate for  this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its 
own  size  of  provision  in  a  single  day. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF   THE    SPmER,    AND   ITS   FABIBTttS.* 

Thk  animal  that  deserves  our  first  notice  in 
this  principal  order  of  insects  is  the  Spider, 


*  Modem  naturalists  do  not  rank  spiders  amonf  intect^ 
because  they  have  no  antenns,  and  no  division  between 
the  head  and  the  shouldera  ;  they  breathe  by  kaf-sliapcd 
gills,  situated  under  the  belly,  instead  of  spinudes  in  the 
sides :  have  a  heart  connected  writh  these  ;  have  eight 
legs  instead  of  six  ;  and  eight  fixed  eyes.  But  as  spiden 
are  popularly  considered  insects,  it  will  sufliciently  sail 
our  purpose  to  introduce  them  here  as  surh.  The  neat- 
est, though  the  smallest  spider's  nest  which  we  have  seen, 
was  constructed  in  the  chink  of  a  garden  post,  which  w«b 
had  cut  out  the  previous  summer  in  getting  at  the  celb 
of  a  carpenter-bee.  The  architect  was  one  of  the  larger 
hunting-spiders  erroneously  said  by  some  natuimlists  to 
be  incapable  of  spinning.  The  nest  in  questSen  was 
about  two  inches  high,  composed  of  a  very  close  satio- 
like  texture.  There  were  two  parallel  chamben  placed 
perpendicularly,  in  which  position  also  the  inhabitaal 
reposed  there  during  the  day,  going,  as  we  prcsamc, 
only  abroad  to  prey  during  the  night.  But  the  most  re- 
marksble  circumstance  wu,  that  the  openings  (two  above 
and  two  below)  were  so  elastic,  that  they  shut  almott  as 
closely  as  the  boat  cocoon  of  the  Tortrix  ekhrena.  We 
observed  this  spider  for  several  months,  but  at  last  it  dis- 
appeared, and  we  took  the  nest  out,  under  the  nctkn  that 
it  might  contain  eggs;  but  we  found  none,  and  there 
fore  concFuded  that  it  was  only  used  as  a  day  retreaL 
The  account  which  Evelyn  has  given  of  these  bunting, 
spiders  is  so  interesting,  that  we  must  transcnlie  it. 

«»  Of  ail  sorU  of  insects,"  says  he,  "  there  is  none  hv 


aflbrded  me  more  divertisemeiit  than  the 
(hunters),  which  are  a  sort  of  iupi  (wolves)  that  have 
their  dens  in  rugged  walls  and  crevices  of  our  haues  ; 
a  small  brown  and  delicately^spotted  kind  of  spMcfs, 
whose  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the  rest.  Such  I  did 
frequently  observe  at  Rome,  which,  espying  a  fly  at  three 
or  four  yards  distance  upon  the  balcony  where  I  stood, 
would  not  make  directly  to  her,  but  crawl  under  the 
rail,  till  being  arrived  at  the  antipodea,  it  weaM  steal 
up,  seldom  missing  its  aim  ;  but  if  it  chanced  to  want 
any  thing  of  being  perfectly  opposite,  would,  at  first 
peep,  immediately  slide  down  again,~tiU,  taking  bettet 
notice,  it  would  come  the  next  time  exactly  upon  the 
Ay's  back  :  but  if  this  happened  not  to  be  within  a  000- 
petent  leap,  then  would  this  insect  move  so  softly,  as  the 
very  shadow  of  the  gnomon  seemed  not  to  be  more  im- 
perceptible, unless  the  fly  moved ;  and  then  wooU  the 
spider  move  also  in  the  same  proportion,  keeping  that 
just  time  with  her  motion  as  if  the  same  soul  had  ani- 
mated both  these  little  bodies  ;  and  whether  it  were  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  to  either  side,  without  at  all  turn- 
ing her  body,  like  a  well  managed  horse  :  but  if  the 
capricious  fly  took  wing  and  pitched  upon  another  place 
behind  our  huntress,  then  would  the  spider  whirl  its  body 
so  nimbly  about,  as  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
swift;  by  which  means  she  always  kept  the  head  towards 
her  prey,  though,  to  appearance,  as  immoTahle  as  if  it 
had  been  a  nail  driven  into  the  wood,  till  by  tha&  indis- 
cemible  progress  (being  arrived  within  the  sphere  of  her 
reach)  she  made  a  fatal  leap,  swift  as  lightning,  upon  the 
fly,  catching  him  in  the  pole,  where  she  never  quilled 
hold  till  her  belly  was  fuQ,  and  then  carried  the  remain- 
der home." 

One  feels  a  little  sceptical,  howeycr,  when  he  adds, 
"  I  have  beheld  them  instructing  their  young  ones  how 
to  hunt,  which  they  would  sometimes  discipline  for  not 
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whose  manners  are  of  all  others  the  most  sub- 
tle, and  whose  instincts  are  most  various. 
Formed  for  a  life  of  rapacity,  and  incapable 
of  living  upon  any  other  than  insect  food,  all 
its  habits  are  calculated  to  deceive  and  sur- 

w0ll  ofaaenring ;  but  when  any  of  the  old  ones  did  (as 
sometimes)  miss  a  leap,  thej  would  run  out  of  the  field 
and  hide  themselTOS  in  their  crannies,  as  ashamed,  aud 
haply  not  to  be  seen  abroad  ibr  four  or  five  hours  after ; 
for  so  long  have  I  watched  the  nature  of  this  strange  io- 
•ect,  the  contemplation  of  whose  so  wonderful  sagacity 
and  address  has  amaaed  me  ;  nor  do  I  find  in  any  chase 
whatsoever  more  cunning  and  stratagem  observed.  I 
have  found  some  of  these  spiders  in  my  garden,  when 
the  weather,  towards  spring,  is  very  hot,  but  they  are 
nothing  so  eager  in  hunting  as  in  Italy." 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  lively  narrative,  that  the 
hunting  spider,  when  he  leaps^  takes  good  care  to  provide 
against  accidenUl  falls  bj  always  swinging  himself 
from  a  good  strong  cable  of  silk,  as  Swammerdam  cor- 
rectly states,  and  which  any  body  may  verify,  as  one  of 
the  small  hunters,  known  by  having  its  back  striped  with 
Mack  and  white  like  a  sebra,  is  very  conunon  in  Britain. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  little  elastic  satin  nest  of  the 
hunter,  we  may  mention  the  largest  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted, — that  of  the  lahyrinthic  spider.  Our  readers 
must  often  have  seen  this  nest  spread  out  like  a  broad 
sheet  in  hedges,  fimes,  and  other  low  bushes,  and  some- 
times on  the  ground.  The  middie  of  this  slieet,  which 
is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung  like  a  sailor's  hammock, 
by  siUcen  ropes  extended  all  around  to  the  higher 
branches  ;  but  the  whole  curves  upwards  and  backwiuxis, 
sloping  down  to  a  loug  funnel-shaped  gallery  which  is 
nearly  horixontal  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  winds  obliquely 
till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular.  This  curved  gallery 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  much  more 
closely  woven  than  the  sheet  pait  of  the  web,  and  some- 
times decends  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  though  oftener 
into  a  group  of  crowded  twigs,  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  Here 
the  spider  dwells  secure,  frequently  resting  with  her  lep 
extended  from  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  ready  to  spring 
out  upon  whatever  insect  may  fall  into  her  slieet  net. 
Slie  horself  can  only  be  caught  by  getting  behind  her  and 
forcing  her  out  Into  the  web ;  but  though  we  have  often 
endeavoured  to  make  her  construct  a  nest  under  our  eye, 
we  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  in  similar  experiments 
with  the  common  house  spider. 

The  house  spider's  proceedings  were  long  ago  described 
by  Homherg,  and  the  accomit  has  been  copiMl,  as  usual, 
by  almost  every  subsequent  writer.  Goldsmith  has, 
indeed,  given  some  strange  mis-statements  from  his  own 
observations,  and  Bingley  has  added  the  original  remark, 
that,  after  fixing  its  first  thread,  creeping  along  the  wall 
and  joining  it  as  it  proceeds,  it  **  darts  Utelf  to  ik*  op- 
ptUe  ti^,  where  the  other  end  is  to  be  fastened  1"  Horn- 
berg's  spider  took  the  more  circuitous  route  of  travelling  to 
the  opposite  wall,  carrying  in  one  of  the  claws  the  end  of 
the  thread  previously  fixed,  least  it  should  stick  in  the 
wrong  place.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  state- 
ment, for  as  the  web  is  always  horizontal,  it  would  sel- 
dom answer  to  commit  a  floating  thread  to  the  wind,  as 
is  done  by  other  species.  Homberg's  spider,  after  stretch, 
ing  as  many  lines  by  way  of  warp,  as  it  deemed  sufficient 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  comer  which  it  had  chosen, 
proceeded  to  cross  this  in  the  way  our  weavers  do  in 
adding  the  woof,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  spider's 
threads  were  only  laid  on  and  not  interlaced.  The 
domestic  spiders,  however,  in  these  modern  days,  must 
have  forgot  this  mode  of  weaving,  for  none  of  their  webs 
will  be  found  to  be  thus  regularly  constructed. 

The  geometric,  or  net-workiug  spiders,  are  as  well 
known  in  most  districts  as  any  of  the  preceding ;  almost 
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prise  :  it  spreads  tolls  to  entangle  its  prey ;  it 
IS  endued  with  patience  to  expect  its  coming; 
and  is  possessed  of  arms  and  strength  to  des- 
troy it  when  fallen  into  the  snare. 

In  this  country,  where  all  the  insect  tribes 

9y9rj  bush  and  tree  In  the  gardens  and  hedge  rows  hav. 
ing  one  or  more  of  their  nets  stretched  out  in  a  verti<'al 
position  between  adjacent  branches.  The  common 
garden  spider  and  the  long-bodied  spider  are  the  best 
known  of  this  order. 


The  chief  care  of  a  spider  o1  this  sort  is  to  form  a 
cable  of  sufiiuient  strength  to  bear  the  net  she  means  to 
hang  upon  it ;  and,  after  throwing  out  a  floating  line  as 
above  described,  when  it  catches  properly  she  doubles 
and  redoubles  it  with  additional  threads.  On  trying  its 
strength  she  i«  not  contented  with  the  test  of  pulling  it 
with  her  legs,  but  drops  herself  do%m  several  feet  from 
various  points  of  it,  as  we  have  often  seen,  swinging  and 
bobbing  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  She  pro- 
ceeds in  a  similar  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  frame- 
work of  lier  wheel-shaped  net:  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  some  of  the  ends  of  these  are  not  simple,  but  in  form 
of  a  Y,  giving  her  the  additional  security  of  two  attach- 
ments instead  of  one. 

In  constructing  the  body  of  the  net,  the  most  remark, 
able  circumstance  is  her  using  her  limbs  as  a  measure, 
to  regulate  the  distances  of  her  rudH  or  wheel-spokes,  and 
the  circular  meshes  interweaved  into  them.  These  are 
consequently  always  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  spider. 
She  often  takes  up  her  station  in  the  centre,  but  not  al- 
ways,  tlkough  it  is  so  said  by  inaccurate  writers  ;  for  she 
as  frequently  lurks  in  a  little  chamber  constructed  under 
a  leaf  or  other  shelter  at  the  comer  of  her  web,  ready  to  dart 
down  upon  whatever  prey  may  be  entangled  in  her  net. 
The  centre  of  the  net  is  said  also  to  be  composed  of  more 
viscid  materials  than  its  suspensory  lines, — acircumstance 
alleged  to  be  proved  by  the  former  appearing  under  the 
microscope  studded  with  globules  of  gum.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  distinction,  having  seen  the 
suspensory  lines  as  often  studded  in  this  manner  as  those 
in  the  centre. 

A  no  less  wonderful  structure  is  composed  by  a  sort 
of  spiders,  natives  of  the  tropics  and  the  south  ol  £urope, 
which  have  been  justly  called  the  mason-spiders  by  Al. 
Latreille.  One  of  these  (MygaJe  nidulans,  Walcku.) 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  '*digs  a  hole  in  the  earth 
obliquely  downwards,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
one  in  diameter.  This  cavity  she  lines  with  a  tough 
thick  web,  which,  when  taken  out,  resembles  a  leathern 
purse  ;  but  what  Is  most  curious,  this  house  has  a  door 
with  hinges,  like  the  operculum  of  some  sea-shells,  and 
herself  and  family,  who  tenant  this  nest,  open  and  shut 
the  door  whenever  they  pass  and  repass.  This  history 
was  told  me,"  says  Darwin,  **  and  the  nest,  with  its  door, 
shown  me  by  the  late  Dr  Butt,  of  Bath,  who  was  some 
years  a  physician  in  Jamaica." 
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are  kept  under  bv  human  aMiduity,  the 
spiders  are  but  small  and  harmless.  We  are 
acquainted  with  few  but  the  house-spider, 
which  weaves  its  web  in  neglected  rooms ;  the 
garden-spider,  that  spreads  its  toils  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  rests  in  the  centre ;  the  wander, 
ing  spider,  that  has  no  abode  like  the  rest; 
and  the  field-spider,  that  is  sometimes  seen 
mounting,  web  and  all,  into  the  clouds.  These 
are  the  chief  of  our  native  spiders ;  which, 
though  reputed  venomous,  are  entirely  inoffen- 
sive. But  they  form  a  much  more  terrible 
tribe  in  Africa  and  America.  In  those  regions, 
where  all  the  insect  species  acquire  their  great- 
est growth,  where  the  butterfly  is  seen  to  ex- 
pand  a  wing  as  broad  as  our  sparrow,  and  the 
ant  to  build  a  habitation  as  tall  as  a  man,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spiders  are  seen 
bearing  a  proportionable  magnitude.  In  fact, 
the  bottom  of  the  Martinico  spidei's  body  is  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  covered  all  oyer  with 
hair.  Its  web  is  strong,  and  its  bite  danger- 
ous. It  is  happy  for  us,  however,  that  we 
are  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  formidable 
creatures,  and  that  we  can  examine  their  his- 
tory without  feeling  their  resentment 

Every  spider  has  two  divisions  in  its  body. 
The  fore  part,  containing  the  head  and  breast, 
is  separated  from  the  hinder  part  or  belly 
by  a  very  slender  thread,  through  which, 
however,  there  is  a  communication  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  The  fore  part  is  covered 
with  a  hard-shell,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which 
adhere  to  the  breasL  The  hinder  part  is 
clothed  with  a  supple  skin,  beset  all  over  with 
hair.  They  have  several  eyes  all  round  the 
head,  brilliant  and  acute;  these  are  sometimes 
eight  in  number,  sometimes  but  six ;  two  be- 
hind, two  beiure,  and  the  rest  on  each  side. 
Like  all  other  insects,  their  eyes  are  immov- 
able, and  they  want  eye- lids;  but  this  organ 


Among  our  native  splden  there  ire  several  which, 
not  contented  with  a  web  like  the  rest  of  their  congeaen, 
taice  advantage  of  other  materials  to  coostniet  cells  where, 
"hoih'd  in  grim  repose,"  they  *<  expect  their  insect 
prey."  The  most  simple  of  those  spider-cells  is  con- 
structed by  a  longish-bodied  spider,  which  Is  a  Httle 
larger  than  the  common  hunting  spider.  It  rells  up  a 
leaf  of  the  lilac  or  poplar,  precisely  in  the  same  maimer 
as  is  done  by  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  npon  whose 
cells  it  sometimes  seises  to  save  itself  trouble,  having 
firat  expelled,  or  perhaps  devoured,  the  rightful  owner. 
The  spider  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  tapestry  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  always  weaves  a  fresh  set  of  her  own, 
much  more  dose  and  substantial. 

Another  spider  common  in  woods  and  copses  weaves 
together  a  great  number  of  leaves  to  form  a  dwelling  for 
herself,  and  in  front  of  it  she  spreads  her  toils  for  entrap- 
ping the  unwary  insects  which  stray  thither.  These,  as 
soon  as  caught,  are  dragged  into  her  den,  and  stored  up 
for  a  time  of  scarcity.  Here  also  her  eggs  are  deposited 
and  hatched  in  safety.  When  the  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, and  the  leaves  of  her  edfftee  wither,  she 
abandons  it  for  the  more  secure  shelter  of  a  hollow  tree, 
where  she  soon  dies ;  but  the  continuation  of  the  species 
depends  upon  egg%  deposited  in  the  nest  before  winter. 


is  fortified  with  a  transparent  horny  substaneey 
which  at  once  secures  and  assists  their  visioa. 
As  the  animal  procures  its  subsistence  by  the 
most  watchful  attention,  so  large  a  number  of 
eyes  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  earliest  in- 
formation of  the  capture  of  its  prey.  They 
have  two  pincers  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
rough,  with  strong  points,  toothed  like  a  saw, 
and  terminating  in  claws,  like  those  of  a  cat. 
A  little  below  the  point  of  the  claw  there  is  a 
small  hole,  through  which  the  animal  emits  a 
poison,  which,  though  harmless  to  us,  is 
sufficiently  capable  of  instantly  destroying  its 
prey.  This  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  they 
have  against  their  enemies  ;  they  can  open  or 
extend  these  pincers  as  occasion  may  require  ; 
and  when  they  are  undisturbed,  dbey  aaWer 
them  to  lie  one  upon  the  other,  never  opening 
them  but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  ex- 
ertion. They  have  all  eight  legs,  jointed  like 
those  of  lobsters,  and  similar  also  in  another 
respect;  for  if  a  leg  be  torn  away,  or  a  JMnt 
cut  off,  a  new  one  will  quickly  grow  in  its 
place,  and  the  animal  will  find  itself  fitted  for 
combat  as  before.  At  the  end  of  each 
leg  there  are  three  crooked  movable  claws, 
namely,  a  small  one,  placed  higher  ap,  like 
a  cock's  spur,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it 
adheres  to  the  threads  of  its  web.  There  are 
two  others  larger,  which  meet  together  like 
a  lobster  8  claw,  by  which  they  can  catch  hold 
of  the  smallest  depressions,  walking  up  or 
down  the  very  polished  surfaces,  on  which 
they  can  find  inequalities  that  are  imperceptible 
to  our  grosser  sight  But  when  they  walk 
upon  such  bodies  as  are  perfectly  smooA,  as 
looking-glass  or  polished  marble,  they  squeexe 
a  little  sponge,  which  grows  near  the  extrem. 
ity  of  their  claws,  and  thus  diffusing  a  glutin- 
ous substance,  adhere  to  the  surface  until  they 
make  a  second  step.     Besides  the  eight  legs 


and  remaining  to  be  batched  wHh  the  wmmth  of  the 
ensuing  summer. 

The  spider's  den  ei  rniited  leaves,  however,  which  hM 
just  been  described,  is  not  ahrays  aseleot  when  withered 
and  deserted  ;  for  the  dormouse,  or  the  Iwrvesl  iWMse, 
we  are  not  certain  which,  usually  selects  it  as  a  read|y- 
made  roof  for  its  nest  of  dried  grast.  That  thgse  eid 
spiders'  dens  are  not  accidentaUy  chosen  by  the  nooR, 
appean  from  the  ikct,  that  oat  of  about  a  doaen  mouse, 
nests  of  this  sort  found  during  winter  in  a  oopee  between 
Lenvisham  and  Bromley,  Kent,  every  secotid  or  ttM 
one  was  furnished  with  such  a  roof. 

That  spiders  may  be  able  to  l»reath  under  water,  we 
can  well  understand  from  their  breathing  like  amphfUocis 
reptiles  by  means  of  gills;  but  there  is  an  aquatic  spider 
which  is  not  contented,  as  a  frog  would  be,  with  the  air 
furnished  by  the  water,  but  actually  carries  down  a  sop. 
ply  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  her  subaqueous  nsst 
This  spider  does  not  like  stagnant  water,  but  prefers 
slow-ninning  streams  and  ditches,  where  she  may  often 
be  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  eisewfaera,  living 
in  her  diving4wll,  which  shines  through  tiie  water  like 
a  little  globe  of  silver:  her  singular  economy  was  fint, 
we  believe,  described  by  Clerck,  L.  M.  de  Ligiiac,  and 
De  Geer. — Rtnme't  Insect  ArchiUrturt. 
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jatt  mentioned,  these  animals  have  two  otberi, 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  arms,  as 
they  do  not  serve  to  assist  motion,  but  are  used 
in  holding  and  managing  their  prey. 

The  spider,  though  thus  formidably  equipped, 
would  seldom  prove  successful  in  the  capture, 
were  it  not  equally  furnished  with  other  instru* 
ments  to  assist  its  depredations.  As  it  lives 
wholly  upon  flies,  and  is  without  wings  to 
pursue  them,  it  is  obvious  they  must  for  ever 
escape  so  important  an  adversary;  but  the 
spider  is  a  most  experienced  hunter,  and  spreads 
its  nest  to  catch  those  animals  it  is  enabled  to 
pursue.  The  spider's  web  is  generally  laid  in 
those  places  where  flies  are  most  apt  to  come 
and  shelter ;  in  the  comers  of  rooms,  round 
the  edges  of  windows,  and  in  the  open  air 
among  the  branches  of  trees.  There  the 
little  animal  remains  for  days,  nav,  weeks  to- 
gether,  in  patient  expectation,  seldom  chang. 
ing  its  situation  though  never  so  unsuccessful. 

For  the  purposes  of  makine  this  web,  na- 
ture has  supplied  this  animal  with  a  targe 
quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body, 
and  five  dugs  or  teats  for  spinning  it  into 
thread.  This  substance  is  contained  in  a 
little  bag,  and  at  the  first  sight  it  resembles 
soft  glue ;  but  when  examined  more  accurately, 
it  will  be  found  twisted  into  coils  of  an  agate 
colour,  and  upon  breaking  it,  the  contents 
may  be  easily  drawn  out  into  threads,  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  substance,  not  from  those 
threads  being  already  formed.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  machine  by  which  wire  is  spun, 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
animal  forms  the  threads  of  its  little  net,  the 
orifices  of  the  five  teats  above  mentioned, 
through  which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contract- 
ing or  dilating  at  pleasure.  The  threads 
which  we  see,  and  appear  so  fine,  are,  nutwith- 
standing,  composed  of  five  joined  together,  and 
these  are  many  times  doubled  when  the  web 
is  in  formation. 

When  the^ house-spider  purposes  to  begin 
a  web,  it  first  makes  choice  of  some  commo- 
dious spot,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of 
plunder  and  security.  The  animal  then  distils 
one  little  drop  of  its  e^lutinous  liquor,  which  is 
very  tenacious,  and  then  creeping  up  the  wall, 
and  joining  its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts 
itself  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  to  the  opposite  place,  where  the 
other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The 
first  thread  thus  formed,  drawn  tight,  and  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  spider  then  runs  upon  it  back- 
ward and  forward,  still  assiduously  employed 
in  doubling  and  strengthening  it,  as  upon  its 
force  depends  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
whole.  The  scafiblding  thus  completed,  the 
spider  makes  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  crosses 
them  with  others;  the  clammy  substance  of 


which  they  are  formed,  serving  to  bind  them, 
when  newly  made,  to  each  other.  The  insect, 
after  this  operation,  doubles  and  trebles  ail 
thread  that  borders  its  web,  by  opening  the 
its  teats  at  once,  and  secures  the  edges,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  work 
away.  The  edges  being  thus  fortified,  the 
retreat  is  next  to  be  attended  to :  and  this  is 
formed  like  a  funnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  web, 
where  the  little  creature  lies  concealed.  To  this 
are  two  passages,  or  outlets,  one  above  and 
the  other  below,  very  artfully  contrived,  to 
give  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making  ex- 
cursions at  proper  seasons,  of  prying  into  every 
corner,  and  cleaning  those  parts  which  are 
observed  to  be  clogged  or  encumbered.  Still 
attentive  to  its  web,  the  spider,  from  time  to 
time,  cleans  away  the  dust  that  gathers  round 
it,  which  mieht  otherwise  clog  and  incom- 
mode it:  for  this  purpose,  it  gives  the  whole 
a  shake  with  its  paws ;  still,  however,  proper, 
tioning  the  blow  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
fabric.  It  often  happens,  also,  that  from  the 
main  web  there  are  several  threads  extended 
at  some  distance  on  every  side;  these  are,  in 
some  measure,  the  outworks  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, which,  whenever  touched  from  without, 
the  spider  prepares  for  attack  or  self-defence. 
If  the  insect  impinging  be  a  fly,  it  springs 
forward  with  great  agility ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  the  assault  of  an  enemy  stronger 
than  itself,  it  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and 
never  ventures  out  till  the  danger  be  over. 
Another  advantage  the  spider  reaps  from  this 
contrivance  of  a  cell  or  retreat  behind  the  web, 
is,  that  it  serves  for  a  place  where  the  creature 
can  feast  upon  its  game  with  all  safety,  and 
conceal  the  fragments  of  those  carcases  which 
it  has  picked,  without  exposing  to  public  view 
the  least  trace  of  barbarity,  that  might  create 
a  suspicion  in  any  insects  that  their  enemy 
was  near. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wind, 
or  rustling  of  the  branches,  or  the  approach 
of  some  large  animal,  destroys  in  a  maiute 
the  labours  of  an  age.  In  this  case,  the  spider 
is  obliged  to  remain  a  patient  spectator  of  the 
universal  ruin  ;  and  when  the  danger  is  passed 
away,  it  sets  about  repairing  the  calamity. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a  large 
store  of  the  glutinous  substance  of  which  the 
web  is  made  ;  and  with  this,  it  either  makes 
a  new  web,  or  patches  up  the  old  one.  In 
general,  however,  the  animal  is  much  fonder 
of  mending  than  making,  as  it  is  furnished 
originally  with  but  a  certain  quantity  ol 
glutinous  matter,  which  when  exhausted 
nothing  can  renew.  The  time  seldom  fails 
to  come,  when  the  reservoirs  are  entirely  dried 
up,  and  the  poor  animal  is  left  to  all  the 
chances  of  irretrievable  necessity.  An  old 
spider  is  thus  frequently  reduced  to  the  great- 
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est  extremity;  its  web  is  destroyed,  and  it 
wants  the  materials  to  make  a  new  one.  But 
as  these  animals  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  shifting,  it  hunts  about  to  find  out 
a  web  of  another  spider,  younger  and  weaker 
than  itself,  with  whom  it  ventures  a  battle. 
The  invader  generally  succeeds;  the  young 
one  is  driven  out  to  make  a  new  web,  and  the 
old  one  remains  in  quiet  possession.  If  how. 
ever,  the  spider  is  unable  to  dispossess  any 
other  of  its  web,  it  then  endeavours,  for  a 
while,  to  subsist  on  accidental  depredation ; 
but  in  two  or  three  months  it  inevitably  dies 
of  hunger.' 

The  garden-spider  seems  to  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  method  with  this  insect 
is,  to  spin  a  great  quantity  of  thread,  which 
floating  in  the  air  in  various  directions,  hap- 
pens, from  its  glutinous  quality,  at  last  to 
stick  to  some  object  near  it,  a  lofty  plant  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  spider  only  wants 
to  have  one  end  of  the  line  fast,  in  order  to 
secure  and  tighten  the  other.  It  accordingly 
draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed,  and  then  by 
passing  and  repassing  upon  it,  strengthens  the 
thread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  its 
intentions.  The  first  cord  being  thus  stretched, 
the  spider  walks  along  a  part  of  it,  and  there 
fastens  another,  and  dropping  from  thence, 
fastens  the  thread  to  some  solid  body  below, 
then  climbs  up  again  and  begins  a  third,  which 
it  fastens  by  the  same  contrivance.  When 
three  threads  are  thus  fixed,  it  forms  a  square, 
or  something  that  very  nearly  resembles  one, 
and  in  this  the  animal  is  generally  seen  to 
reside.       It  often    happens,  however,  when 

>  From  Its  hiTing  been  frequently  remarked  that 
spiders  spread  their  webs  in  solitary  and  confined  places, 
to  which  it  is  difficult  for  flies  to  penetrate,  M.  de  Vail, 
lant  naturally  concluded  that  these  creatures  must  often 
remain  long  without  food,  and  that  consequently  they 
were  capable  of  enduring  considerable  abstinence.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  he  took  a  large 
garden  spider,  whose  belly  was  about  the  sice  of  a  nut, 
and  enclosed  it  under  a  glass  bell,  which  he  secured  with 
cement  rxyund  its  bottom,  and  left  it  in  that  situation  for 
ten  months.'  Notwithstanding  this  deprivatioo  of  food, 
it  appeared  during  the  wbde  time  equally  vigorous  and 
alert ;  but  its  belly  decreased,  till  at  last  it  was  scarcely 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  He  then  put  under  the 
bell  to  it  another  spider  of  the  same  species.  For  a 
little  while  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each 
other,  and  remained  motionless,  but  presently  the  meagre 
one,  pressed  by  hunger,  approached  and  attacked  the 
stranger.  It  returned  several  times  to  the  charge;  and, 
in  these  different  conflicts,  its  enemy  became  deprired 
of  almost  all  its  clavrs  ;  it  carried  these  away,  and  re- 
tired to  its  former  situation  to  devour  them.  The  meagre 
one  had  likewise  lost  three  of  its  own  daws,  on  which 
also  it  fed;  and  M.  de  Vaillant  perceived  that  by  this 
repast,  its  plumpness  was  in  some  measure  restored. 
The  day  following,  the  new  comer,  deprived  of  all  its 
means  of  defence,  fell  a  complete  sacrifice.  It  was 
speedily  devoured ;  and  in  less  than  twenty-fbur  hours, 
the  old  inhabitant  of  the  bell  became  at  plump  as  it  was 
at  the  ftnt  moment  of  its  confioement. 


the  young  spider  begins  spinning,  that  its  was 
becomes  too  buoyant,  and  not  only  the  thread 
floats  in  the  air,  but  even  the  little  spinster. 
In  this  manner  we  have  often  seen  the  threads 
of  spiders  floating  in  the  air ;  and  what  is  stiU 
more  surprising,  the  young  spiders  themselves 
attached  to  their  own  web.  The  reason  is 
obvious ;  for  as  even  ttoid  itself  may  be  so 
finely  drawn  out  as  to  float  in  the  air,  so  the 
finer  threads  of  a  spider  are  so  buoyant  as  not 
only  to  swim  in  the  air,  but  also  to  lift  the 
spider  itself  ;  which,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite, 
rises  with  its  own  manufacture. 

The  spider's  web  being  thus  completed,  and 
fixed  in  a  proper  place,  its  next  care  is  to  seise 
and  secure  whatever  insect  happens  to  be 
caught  in  the  toil.  For  this  purpose,  it  re- 
mains for  weeks,  and  even  months,  upoD  the 
watch,  without  ever  catching  a  single  fly  ;  for 
the  spider,  like  most  other  insects,  is  surpris- 
ingly patient  of  hunger.  It  sometimes  hap. 
pens  that  too  strong  a  fly  strikes  itself  against 
the  web,  and  thus,  instead  of  being  caught, 
tears  the  net  to  pieces.  In  general,  however, 
the  butterfly  or  the  hornet,  when  they  touch 
the  web,  fly  ofi*  again,  and  the  spider  seems 
no  way  disposed  to  interrupt  their  retreat. 
The  large  blue-bottle-fly,  the  ichneumon-fly, 
and  the  common  meat-fly,  seem  to  be  its 
favourite  game.  When  one  of  these  strikes 
into  the  toils,  the  spider  is  instantly  seen  alert 
and  watchful  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  careful 
to  observe  whether  the  fly  be  completely  im- 
meshed ;  if  that  be  the  case,  the  spider  walks 
leisurely  forward,  seizes  its  prey,  and  instantly 
kills  it  by  instilling  a  venomous  juice  into  the 

When  two  spiders  of  the  same  siae  meet  in  combat, 
neither  of  them  will  yield  ;  they  hold  each  other  by  the 
ftings  80  fast,  that  in  general  one  of  the  two  must  die  be- 
fore they  are  separated.  M.  Leeuwenfaoeck  sajrt,  be  saw 
one  spider  that  was,  however,  only  wounded  in  one  leg 
by  his  antagonist.  A  drop  of  blood  as  large  as  a  grain 
of  sand  issued  from  the  sore  ;  and  not  being  able  to  «se 
this  wounded  leg  in  running  away  from  his  adversaiy,  he 
held  it  up,  and  presently  afterwards  the  whole  Baib 
dropped  away  from  his  body.  When  spiders  are  weonded 
in  the  breast,  or  upper  parts  of  the  body,  they  alwayi  dipb 

The  spider,  the  ptinus,  and  many  insects  of  thebeet'e 
kind,  exhibit  an  instinct  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
When  put  in  terror  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  the  spider 
runs  ofi*  with  great  swiftness  ;  but  if  he  finds  in  wbaU 
ever  direction  he  takes  he  is  opposed  by  another  fli^r, 
he  then  seems  to  despair  of  being  able  to  escape,  centncts 
his  limbs  and  body,  lies  perfectly  motionless^  and  coib- 
terfeits  every  S3rmptom  of  death.  "  In  this  sitoation,'* 
says  Smellie,  ''I  have  pierced  spiders  with  pins,  and 
torn  them  to  pieces,  without  th«ir  discovering  the  small- 
est marks  of  pain.  This  simulation  of  death  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  strong  convulsion,  or  stupor,  ooeaskned  by 
terror*  But  this  nlution  of  the  phenomenon  is  emne- 
otM.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  and  uni- 
formly found,  that,  if  the  object  of  terror  be  removed,  in 
a  few  seconds  the  animal  runs  off  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  Some  beetles,  when  comiterfeitlng  death,  will 
stiiTer  themselves  to  be  gradually  roasted  without  moving 
a  single  Joint." 
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woand  it  makes.  If,  however,  the  fly  be  not 
entirely  immeshed,  the  spider  patiently  waits, 
without  appearing  until  its  prey  has  fatigued 
itself  by  its  struggles  to  obtain  its  liberty ;  for 
if  the  ravager  should  appear  in  all  its  terrors 
while  the  prey  is  but  half  involved,  a  despe- 
rate eflTort  might  give  it  force  enough  to  get 
free.  If  the  spider  has  fasted  for  a  long  time, 
it  then  drags  the  fly  immediately  into  its  hole, 
and  devours  it ;  but  if  there  has  been  plenty 
of  game,  and  the  animal  be  no  way  pressed 
by  hunger,  it  then  gives  the  fly  two  or  three 
tarns  in  its  web,  so  as  completely  to  immesh 
it,  and  there  leaves  it  im potently  to  struggle 
until  the  little  tyrant  comes  to  its  appetite. 
Why  the  spider  should  at  one  time  kill  its 
prey,  and  at  another  suffer  it  to  struggle  in^ 
the  toils  for  several  hours  together,  I  am  not 
able  to  say;  perhaps  it  only  likes  its  prey 
newly  killed,  and  therefore  delays  to  put  the 
captive  to  death  until  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers, that  the  spider  was  in  itself  both  male 
and  female  ;  but  Lister  has  been  able  to  dis. 
tinguish  the  sexes,  and  to  perceive  that  the 
males  are  much  less  in  size  than  the  females, 
fiut  this  is  not  the  chief  peculiarity  ;  for,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  animals,  except  the  fish 
called  the  iZ^^,  it  has  its  instruments  of  gen* 
eratiou  placed  in  the  fore  arms,  which  have 
heen  already  described.  When  these  ani- 
mals copulate,  they  for  some  time  seize  each 
other  with  tlieir  legs  and  arms,  then  appear 
the  instruments  of  generation  in  the  male,  as 
if  bursting  out  from  the  points  of  its  fore- feet, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  receptacle  beneath 
the  body  of  the  female. 

The  female  generally  lays  from  nine  hun. 
dred  to  a  thousand  eggs  in  a  season  ;  they  are 
of  a  bluish  colour,  speckled  with  black,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  glutinous  sub. 
stance,  not  unlike  frog-spawn  water.  These 
eggs  are  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal  that  produces  them.  In 
some  they  are  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard, 
seed ;  in  others  they  are  scarcelv  visible.  The 
female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  be  two 
years  old  at  the  least,  and  her  first  brood  is 
never  so  numerous  as  when  she  has  come  to 
her  greatest  maturity. 

when  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  spider 
has  brought  forth  have  remained  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  dry  after  exclusion,  the  little  animal 
then  prepares  to  make  them  a  bag,  where 
they  are  to  be  hatched  until  they  leave  the  shell. 
For  this  purpose  she  spins  a  web  four  or  five 
times  stronger  than  that  made  for  catching 
flies ;  and  besides,  lines  it  within-side  by  a 
down,  which  she  plucks  from  her  own  breast 
This  bag,  when  completed,  is  as  thick  as  pa- 
per, is  smooth  within-side,  but  rougher  with, 
ont     Within  this  they  deposit  their  eggs ; 


and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  relate  the  concern 
and  industry  which  they  bestow  in  the  pre- 
servation of  it  They  stick  it  by  means  of 
their  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  their  body  ; 
so  that  the  animal,  when  thus  loaded,  appears 
as  if  she  had  one  body  placed  behind  another. 
If  this  bag  be  separated  from  her  by  any  acci- 
dent, she  employs  all  her  assiduity  to  stick  it 
again  in  its  former  situation,  and  seldom  aban- 
dons her  treasure  but  with  her  life.  When  the 
young  ones  are  excluded  from  their  shells, 
within  the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in 
their  confinement,  until  the  female,  instinc- 
tively knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their 
prison,  and  sets  them  free.  But  her  parental 
care  does  not  terminate  with  this  exclusion  ; 
she  receives  them  upon  her  back  for  some  time, 
until  they  have  strength  to  provide  for  them, 
selves,  when  they  leave  her  never  to  return,  and 
each  begins  a  separate  manufactory  of  its  own. 
The  young  ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  ;  and  prepare  for  a  life 
of  plunder  before  they  have  strength  to  over- 
come. Indeed,  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
them  in  every  respect  for  a  life  of  hostility.  No 
other  insect  is  possessed  of  such  various  powers 
of  assault  and  defence ;  and  they  are  able  to 
destroy  animals  ten  times  bigger  than  them- 
selves. Even  after  a  severe  defeat,  they 
quickly  recover  of  their  wounds;  and  as  for 
their  legs,  they  consider  the  loss  of  them  as 
but  a  small  misfortune,  as  they  grow  again 
very  speedily  to  their  former  magnitude. 

Thus  there  is  no  insect  to  which  they  are 
not  an  enemy ;  but  what  is  more  barbarous 
still,  spiders  are  the  enemies  of  each  other. 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  fond  of  making  experi- 
ments upon  insects,  tried  to  turn  the  labours 
of  the  spider  to  human  advantage,  and  actually 
made  a  pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs. 

For  this  purpose,  he  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  insects  together  :  he  took  care  to 
have  them  constantly  supplied  with  flies,  and 
the  ends  of  young  feathers,  fresh  picked 
from  chickens  and  pigeons,  which  being  full 
of  blood,  are  a  diet  that  spiders  are  particularly 
fond  of.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  impractic- 
able to  rear  them,  since  they  were  of  such  a 
malignant  nature,  that  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  live  in  society;  but  instead  of  their 
usuaffood,  chose  to  devour  each  other.  Indeed, 
were  it  practicable  to  reconcile  them  to  each 
other,  it  would  require  too  much  attendance 
to  rear  up  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
project  any  way  useful  Their  thread  is  four, 
if  not  Bve  times  finer  than  that  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  so  that,  upon  the  smallest  calculation, 
there  must  have  been  sixty  thousand  spiders 
to  make  a  single  pound  of  silk.  That  which 
Reaumur  made  use  of  was  only  the  web  in 
which  they  deposited  their  eggs^which  is  five 
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times  stronger  than  their  ordinary  manufac- 
ture. 

Of  this  animal,  there  are  several  kinds, 
slightly  differing  from  each  other,  either  in 
habits  or  conformation.^  The  Water-spider 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  number.  This 
insect  resembles  the  common  spider  in  its 
appearance,  except  that  its  hinder  part  is  made 
rather  in  the  shape  of  a  nine-pin  than  a  ball. 
They  differ  in  being  able  to  live  as  well  by 
land  as  water;  and  on  being  capable  of  spin- 
ning as  well  in  one  element  as  the  other. 
Their  appearance  under  water  is  very  remark, 
able ;  for  though  they  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet 
they  are  never  touched  by  the  element  in  which 
they  reside,  but  are  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of  air 
that,  like  a  box,  surrounds  them  on  every  side. 
This  bubble  has  the  bright  appearance,  at  the 
bottom,  of  quicksilver :  and  within  this  they 
perform    their  several   functions  of   eating, 

>  Tbe  gossamer,  bird-catching,  and  branded  splden 
are  among  the  most  remarkable.  Oonamer  spider*  fii-st 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  October,  in  woods,  gardens, 
and  meadows,  where  their  eggs  are  batched  in  safety  ; 
thence  they  spread  themselves  over  whole  districts,  and, 
during  the  rest  of  October,  and  till  the  middle  of  Nov- 
ember,  may  be  found  in  dry  fields  throughout  Europe. 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  sometimes  seen  swarming 
with  them.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  when  but  very 
few  are  hatched,  some  single  threads  of  their  webs,  ex. 
tending  from  twig  to  twig,  are  seen  only  in  the  sun. 
shine  :  about  the  middle  of  the  month  their  threads  are 
more  perceptible  ;  and  toward  the  end,  if  a  person  stand 
in  such  a  position  as  to  see  the  swibeams  play  upon 
their  slender  threads,  hedges,  meadows,  cornfields,  stub- 
ble land,  and  even  whole  districts,  appear  covered 
as  with  a  soi-t  of  white  gauze.  The  gossamer  spider 
does  not  weave  It  web,  but  only  extends  its  threads  from 
one  place  to  another.  These  are  so  delicate,  that  a 
single  thread  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  sun  shines  on  it. 
One  of  them,  to  be  visible  at  other  times,  must  be  com- 
posed of  at  least  six  common  threads  twisted  together. 
In  serene,  calm  days,  these  spiders,  work  with  great 
diligence,  especially  after  the  disappearance  of  the  morn. 
Ing  fogs.  Between  twelve  and  two,  however,  their 
industry  excites  the  greatest  admiration.  A  person 
with  a  pretty  quick  eye,  or  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  may 
sometimes  perceive  among  the  barley  stubble  such  a 
multitude  of  these  insects  extending  their  threads,  that 
the  fields  appear  as  If  covered  with  swarms  of  gnats. 
Several  of  the  single  threads  become  twisted  together  by 
the  gentlest  breath  of  wind,  and  form  perceptible  threads, 
which,  being  broken  by  stronger  winds,  unite  into  thick 
threads,  or  even  into  balls,  and  float  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. These  are  then  called  in  Germany,  the  Jlyin^ 
summery  because  the  summer  seems  to  fly  away  at  the 
sumo  time.  The  spiders  are  conveyed  in  them  !  but  H 
\h  not  uncommon  to  find  spiders  of  other  species  in  them, 
which  have  been  entangled  and  dragged  away  ;  and  even 
the  webs  of  other  spiders,  and  the  dried  husks  of  insects 
that  have  been  caught  by  them,  are  often  found  in  the 
gossamer.  The  gossamer  .spiders  appear  in  swarms  only 
during  the  harvest;  but  single  spiders  are  to  be  found 
through  the  whole  summer. 

The  Bird-catching  Spider  is  of  gigantic  stie,  and  great 
muscular  power,  extending  with  its  feet  a  space  of  near 
ten  inches.  From  the  heaid  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen it  often  measures  above  three  Inches.  The  legs 
are  as  thick  as  a  goose's  quill,  and  closely  covered  with 


spinning,  and  sleeping,  without  its  ever  bant- 
ing, or  in  the  least  disturbing  their  operatioiB ;  i 
sometimes  the  bubble  is  seen  divided  into  three  \ 
distinct  apartments;  and  in  the  spring,  the 
male  enters  one  of  these  to  impregnate  the 
female  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  while 
the  bubble  in  which  he  was  contained  unites 
with  the  other,  like  two  drops  of  water  when 
approached  to  each  other.  They  spin  their 
webs  as  well  in  the  water  as  upon  land;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  make  their  food 
of  the  small  insects  of  either  element 

The  Tarantula  is  also  of  this  species,  asd 
deserves  particular  notice,  not  for  any  remark- 
able properties  that  really  attend  it,  bat  Irv 
the  numerous  falsehoods  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated concerning  it  What  may  be  laid 
with  truth  concerning  it  is,  that  it  is  the  kr- 
gest  of  the  spider  kind  known  in  Europe,  and 
is  a  native  of  Apulia  in  Italy.     Its  body  is 


hair.  The  body  is  brown,  and  the  fimgs  are  as  strong 
and  sharp  as  in  some  of  the  rapacious  species  of  birds.  U 
is  not  uncommon  In  many  parts  of  America,  bat  is  gen- 
erally found  in  the  southern  di  vision  of  that  contiiieRt, 
and  particularly  in  Guinea,  and  is  a  terror  to  all  the 
feathered  tribe.  It  resides  in  the  trees,  and  frequentlj 
seises  on  small  birds,  which  it  destroys  by  sucking  tbeir 
blood,  after  having  first  wounded  them  by  its  ka^ 
whieh  distil  a  poisonous  liquid  Into  the  wovid.  Tbt 
slit  or  orifice  near  the  tip  of  the  fangs,  through  which  this 
poison  is  emitted,  is  so  visible  as  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived without  a  glass.  The  eight  eyes  of  this  terribit 
insect  are  placed  somewhat  In  the  form  of  an  oUcn^ 
square  In  the  front  of  the  thorax  ;  of  these  the  two  mfcl- 
dle  ones  are  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  being  set  in  the 
manner  of  glasses,  snd  used  as  mirroscopes  ;  Uw  rest 
are  smaller,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  The  thorax  Is  oitf' 
cular,  and  has  a  transverse  excavation.  Captain  Stedmin, 
while  residing  In  Surinam,  had  one  of  them  given  to 
him,  which  he  put  into  a  case  bottle  above  eight  Incbcs 
long ;  and,  when  this  was  filled  with  spirits,  the  iai> 
mal  reached  the  surface  with  some  of  its  daws,  wiiils 
others  rested  on  the  bottom.  On  the  whole,  he  layi, 
this  spider  Is  so  hideous  a  creature,  that  the  veiy  sight 
of  ft  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a  tremor  of  abhorrence, even 
in  persons  most  sccustomed  to  Inspect  the  deibriBitiss  of 
nature. 

The  Banded  Spider  is  a  native  of  Barbery,  and  Is  ai 
large  as. a  man's  thumb.  It  has  yellow  bands  round  tbt 
belly,  and  dusky  rings  round  Uie  legs.  It  iohabili 
hedges  and  thickets.  Its  webs  have  large  meshes,  and 
it  resides  in  the  centre  ;  the  snares  are  spread  Cor  luge 
flies,  wasps,  drones,  and  even  locusts  ;  the  lesser  insscCi 
can  escape  through  the  meshes.  The  animal  which  ft 
entangles  is  soon  bound  with  strong  threads,  killed  by  the 
spider's  jaws,  and  partly  eat  if  the  spider  be  hnE^ ; 
the  rest  is  concealed  under  some  neighbouring  dry  leavw, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  web,  and  blackish  blue  Id  great 
abundance  :  Its  larder  is  said  to  be  often  plentifell; 
stored.  Its  nest  is  of  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  divided 
horizontally,  and  suspended  by  the  threads  of  the  Insert, 
which  are  of  a  silvery  white,  and  stronger  than  silk.  The 
young  ones  live  in  amity,  but  when  grown  up  era  merlal 
enemies  ;  they  never  meet  but  they  fight  with  vielnce, 
and  their  baUle  only  ends  with  the  death  of  the  weakest : 
the  dead  body  is  cai-efully  stored  in  the  larder.  Twelve  sf 
thet>e  spiders,by  way  of  experiment,  were  shut  up  together, 
and  after  a  battle  of  eight  days  the  strongest  only  r»> 
mained  alive.— iZsmile. 
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three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  as 
thick  as  one's  little  finger  ;  the  colour  is  gene- 
rally an  olive  browu,  variegated  with  one  that 
is  more  dusky;  it  has  eight  legs  and  eight 
eyes,  like  the  rest,  and  nippers,  which  are 
sharp  and  serrated:  between  these  and  the 
fore  legs,  there  are  two  little  horns,  or  feelers, 
which  it  is  observed  to  move  very  briskly 
when  it  approaches  its  prey.  It  is  covered  all 
over  the  body  with  a  soft  down,  and  propa- 
gates, as  other  spiders,  by  laying  eggs.  In 
the  summer  months,  particularly  in  the  dog 
days,  the  tarantula,  creeping  among  the  corn, 
bites  the  mowers  and  passengers;  but  in  win- 
ter it  lurks  in  holes,  and  is  seldom  seen. 

Thus  far  is  true ;  but  now  the  fable  begins : 
for  though  the  bite  is  attended  with  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  and  will  easily  cure  of  it- 
self, wonderful  stories  are  reported  concerning 
its  virulence.     The  part  which  is  bitten,  as 
we  are  told,  is  soon  after  discoloured  with  a 
livid,  black,  or  yellowish  circle  attended  with 
an  inflammation.     At  first  the  pain  is  scarcely 
felt;  but  a  few  hours  after,  come  on  a  violent 
sickness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fainting,  and 
sometimes  trembling.     The  person  bit,  after 
this  does  nothing  but  laugh,  dance,  skip  about, 
patting  himself  into  the  most  extravagant  pos- 
tiures,  and  sometimes  also  is  seized  with  a  most 
frightful  melancholy.     At  the  return  of  the 
season  in  which  he  was  bit,  his  madness  be- 
gins again ;  and  the  patient  always  talks  of 
3ie  same  things.     Sometimes  he  fancies  him- 
nlf  a  shepherd,  sometimes  a  king ;  appearing 
entirely  out  of  his  senses.     These  troublesome 
symptoms  sometimes  return  for  several  years 
successively*  and  at  last  terminate  in  death. 
But  so  dreadful  a  disorder  has,  it  seems,  not 
been  left  without  a  remedy ;  which  is  no  other 
than  a  well-played  fiddle.     Pur  this  purpose 
the  medical  musician  plays  a  particular  tune» 
famous  for  the  cure,  which  he  begins  slow,  and 
mcreases  in  quickness  as  he  sees  the  patient 
affected.     The  patient  no  sooner  hears   the 
music,  but  he  begins  to  dance ;  and  continues 
80  doing  till  he  is  all  over  in  a  sweat,  which 
forces  out  the  venom  that  appeared  so  danger- 
ous.    This  dancing  sometimes  continues  lor 
three  or  four  hours,  before  the  patient  is  weary 
and  before  the  sweating  is  copious  enough  to 
cure  the  disorder.     Such  are  the  symptoms  re- 
lated  of  the  tarantula  poison;  symptoms  which 
some  of  the  best  and  grarest  physicians  have 
credited,  and  attempted  to  account  for.     But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  is  an  imposition  of 
the  peasants  upon  travellers  who  happen  to 
pats  through  that  part  of  the  country,  and  who 
procure  a  trifle  for  suffering  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  the  tarantula.     Whenever  they  find 
a  traveller  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  they 
readily  offer  themselves,  and  are  sure  to  coun- 
terfeit the  whole  train  of  symptoms  which  mu- 


sic is  supposed  to  reibove.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  passed  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
had  a  trusty  servant  bitten,  without  ever  ad- 
ministering  the  musical  cure :  the  only  symp- 
toros  were  a  slight  inflammation,  which  was 
readily  remoyed,  and  no  other  consequence 
ever  attended  the  bite. — It  is  thus  that  false, 
hoods  prevail  for  a  century  or  two ;  and  man- 
kind at  last  begin  to  wonder  how  it  was  possi* 
ble  to  keep  up  the  delusion  so  long. 


CHAP.  IV. 


or  THE  FUBA. 


Thb  history  of  those  animals  with  which  we 
are  the  best  acquainted,  is  the  first  object  of 
our  chiefest  curiosity. — There  are  few  but  who 
are  well-informed  of  the  agility  and  blood- 
thirsty disposition  of  the  Flea  ;  of  the  caution 
with  which  it  comes  to  the  attack ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  avoids  the  pursuit. 
This  insect,  which  is  not  only  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  but  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  several  other 
animals,  ia  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  bites  with  greater  severity  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others.  Its  numbers  in  Italy 
and  France  are  much  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  its  bite  is  much  more  trouble- 
some here»  than  I  have  found  it  in  any  other 
place.  It  would  seem  that  its  force  increased 
with  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  and,  though 
less  prolific,  that  it  becomes  more  predaceous.' 

^  Th^  Common  Flea, — At  a  meeting  of  a  Sclentifio 
Society  at  Oxford,  some  time  ago,  Mr  Hussey,  of  Christ 
Church,  read  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  the  flea,  in  whSuh 
the  changes  through  which  the  flea  passei  were  described, 
and  an  account  was  given  of  some  observations  of  the 
manner  in  which  changes  may  be  retarded.  The  flea, 
it  was  stated,  lays  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  which  fall 
down  inlv  crsvioBt,  or  among  dust,  where  they  are 
haitched  In  about  five  days;  thsy  produce  small  white 
maggots  like  cheese-mites,  which  increase  in  site  for 
about  fourteen  days,  when  they  spin  a  bag  or  case  of  silk 
around  them,  and  biecome  chiysalids.  Within  this  case 
they  gradually  darken  in  colour,  until,  at  the  end  of 
about  sixteen  days,  they  come  out  of  it  perfect  fleas ;  hav- 
ing been,  on  the  whole,  about  thirty-four  days  from  the 
laying  of  the  egg  to  the  perfect  sute.  M.  Defiance's 
opinion  concerning  the  food  of  the  young  maggot,  was 
quoted :  namely,  that  it  is  fed  by  small  grains  of  dried 
blood,  which  the  parent  has  the  power  of  extracting  from 
the  skin  of  the  animals  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  strength  of  this  animal  is  astonishing  for  its  sise. 
A  flea  will  drag  after  it  a  chain  a  hundred  times  heaviei 
than  itself;  and,  to  compensate  for  this  force,  will  eat 
ten  times  its  own  weight  of  provisions  in  a  day.  Mi 
Boverich,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  who  some  yearb 
ago  lived  in  the  Strand,  London,  exhibited  to  the  public 
a  little  ivory  chaise,  with  four  wheels,  and  all  its  proper 
apparatus,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of  which 
were  drawn  by  a  single  flea.  He  made  a  small  landau^ 
which  opened  and  shut  by  springs,  with  six  horses  har- 
nassed  to  it ;  a  coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  and  a  dog 
between  his  legs,  four  persons  in  the  carriage,  two  foot- 
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If  the  flea  be  examined  with  a  microscope, 
it  will  be  obserred  to  have  a  small  head,  large 
eyes,  and  a  roundish  body.  It  has  two  feeU 
ers,  or  horns,  which  are  short,  and  composed 
of  four  joints  :  and  between  these  lies  its  trunk, 
which  it  buries  in  the  skin,  and  through  which 
it  sucks  the  blood  in  great  quantities.  The 
body  appears  to  be  all  over  curiously  adorned 
with- a  suit  of  polished  sable  armour,  neatly 
jointed,  and  beset  with  multitudes  of  sharp 
pins,  almost  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  It 
has  six  legs,  the  joints  of  which  are  so  adapted, 
that  it  can,  as  it  were,  fold  them  up  one  with- 
in  another  ;  and  when  it  leaps,  they  all  spring 
out  at  once,  whereby  its  whole  strength  is  ex- 
erted,  and  the  body  raised  above  two  hundred 
times  its  own  diameter. 

The  young  fleas  are  at  first  a  sort  of  nits  or 
eggs,  which  are  round  and  smooth ;  and  from 
these  proceed  white  worms,  of  a  shining  pearl 
colour  :  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  come  to  a 
tolerable  size,  and  are  very  lively  and  active ; 
but  if  they  are  touched  at  this  time,  they  roll 
themselves  up  in  a  ball :  soon  after  this  they 
begin  to  creep  like  silk-worms  that  have  no 
leffs;  and  they  seek  a  place  to  lie  hid  in, 
where  they  spin  a  silken  thread  from  their 
mouth,  and  with  this  they  inclose  themselves 
in  a  small  round  bag  or  case,  as  white  within 
as  writing-paper,  but  dirty  without :  in  this 
they  continue  for  a  fortnight  longer;  after 
which  they  burst  from  their  confinement  per- 
fectly formed,  and  armed  with  powers  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  an  emperor.^ 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  LOUSE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  antipathies  of  mankind  are  various  ; 
some  considering  the  toad,  some  the  serpent, 

men  behind  it,  and  a  postilion  riding  on  one  of  the  fore 
bones,  which  was  eMilv  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He 
likewise  had  a  chain  of  brass,  about  two  inches  long, 
containing  two  hundred  links,  with  a  hook  at  one  end, 
and  a  padlock  and  key  at  the  other,  which  the  flea  drew 
very  nimbly  along. 

'  The  Chigoe.  —This  troublesome  insect,  which  is  a 
kind  of  small  saud  flea,  is  so  diminutive  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Its  legs  have  not  the  elasticity  of  those 
•f  fleas;  for  had  the  chigoes  their  power  of  leaping,  there 
Is  not  a  living  creature  of  the  climates  where  tliey  abound 
that  would  not  be  full  of  them ;  and  this  lurking  race 
would  destroy  three-fourths  of  mankind  by  the  evils  they 
would  produce.  They  are  common  in  Surinam,  and  in 
many  parts  of  America,  and  are  always  found  among  the 
dust,  and  principally  in  filthy  places ;  they  fix  themselves 
on  the  legs,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  even  to  the  fin- 
gere. 

The  chigoe  gets  in  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
and  generally  under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  in  such  a  sub- 
tile  mnnner,  that,  at  tfan  time,  the  person  is  not  sensible 
of  it;  nir  is  it  to  be  perceived  till  it  begins  to  extend  it- 


some  the  spider,  and  some  the  beetle,  with  i 
strong  degiee  of  detestation:  but  while  all  | 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  each  othei^s  aver-  ^ 
sions,  they  all  seem  to  unite  in  their  dislike  to 
the  Louse,  and  regard  it  as  their  natural  aiid 
most  nauseous  enemy.  Indeed,  it  seems  the 
enemy  of  man  in  the  most  odious  degree,  lor 
wherever  wretchedness,  disease,  or  hunger, 
seize  upon  him,  the  louse  seldom  fails  to  add 
itself  to  the  tribe,  and  to  increase  in  proportioo 
to  the  number  of  his  calamities. 

In  examining  the  human  louse  with  the 
microscope,  its  external  deformity  first  strikes 
us  with  disgust :  the  shape  of  the  forepart  of 
the  head  is  somewhat  oblong ;  that  of  the  hind 
part  somewhat  round  :  the  skin  is  hard,  and 
being  stretched,  transparent,  with  here  and 
there  several  bristly  hairs :  in  the  forepart  is  a 
proboscis  or  sucker,  which  is  seldom  visible : 
on  each  side  of  the  head  are  anteniue,  or  boms, 
each  divided  into  five  joints,  covered  with 
bristly  hair ;  and  several  white  vessels  are 
seen  through  these  horns:  behind  these  ar< 
the  eyes,  which  seem  to  want  those  divisions 
observable  in  other  insects,  and  appear  encom- 
passed with  some  few  hairs  :  the  neck  is  very 
short,  and  the  breast  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  on  each  side  of  which  are  placed  sii 

seli^  At  first  it  is  not  difllcuit  to  extract  it;  but,  al- 
though it  may  only  have  introduced  its  head,  it  makes  ss 
firm  a  lodgment  that  a  part  of  the  skin  must  be  sacrificed 
before  it  wiU  quit  its  hold.  If  it  be  not  soon  peresived, 
the  insect  completes  its  lodgment,  sucks  the  blood,  siid 
forms  a  nest  of  a  white  thin  tunide,  in  the  shape  «f  fltf 
pearl.  It  extends  itself  in  this  space  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  head  and  feet  are  towards  the  exterior  side,  for 
the  convenience  of  nourishment ;  and  the  other  part  sf 
the  body  answers  to  the  inner  side  of  the  timicle,  fai  sr* 
der  to  lay  its  eggs  there.  In  proportion  as  Ihsse  ars 
laid,  the  little  pearl  is  enburged ;  and  in  four  or  five  dsys 
it  is  at  least  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  then  d 
the  utmost  consequence  to  have  it  extracted  ;  for  if  this 
be  neglected  it  bursts  of  itself,  and  spreads  an  infinitjr  of 
nits,  which,  when  hatched,  fill  the  wlide  part,  and  jno- 
duoe  excessive  anguish ;  and  the  diflknlty  of  disiod|fai|[ 
them  becomes  very  great.  These  penetrate  to  the  veiy 
bones ;  and  even  when  the  suflerer  has  got  rid  of  then, 
the  pain  will  last  till  the  flesh  and  skin  ars  entirely 
healed. 

The  operation  of  extracting  them,  at  which  the  blscfc 
girls  are  extremely  dexterous,  is  long  and  painfiiL  It 
consists  in  separating,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the 
flesh  next  to  the  membrane  where  the  eggs  are  lodged; 
which  is  not  easily  done  without  burstti^  the  tunide. 
After  having  separated  even  the  most  minute  ligaoMots, 
the  nest  is  to  be  extracted.  If  unfortmiately  it  bursts, 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  extract  every  root  of  It, 
and  especially  not  to  leave  behind  the  principal  iossct. 
This  would  begin  to  lay  its  eggs  again  before  the  woood 
could  be  healed ;  and  penetrating  much  Luther  into  the 
flesh,  would  increase  the  difliculty  of  extracting.  During 
the  great  heats  extreme  care  roust  be  taken  not  to  wst 
the  part  afiected.  Without  this  precaution,  experience 
has  proved  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  consequences  tiist 
frequently  prove  fatal.  Tobacco  ashes  are  put  into  tke 
orifice,  by  which,  in  a  little  time,  the  sore  is  perfectly 
healed.  Some,  by  having  neglected  in  time  to  root  out 
these  detestable  vermin,  have  not  only  lost  their  liasbiby 
amputation,  but  even  their  lives.    -^^^^Tr> 
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(egs,  oonsiBting  of  lix  joints,  corored  also  with 
bristly  hairs;  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  armed 
with  two  smaller  and  lareer  ruddy  claws,  serv- 
ing these  insects  as  a  miger  and  thumb,  by 
which  they  catch  hold  of  such  objects  as  they 
approach  :  the  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a 
cloven  tall,  while  the  sides  are  all  over  hairy ; 
the  whole  resembling  clear  parchment,  and, 
when  roughly  pressed,  crackling  with  a  noise. 

When  we  take  a  closer  view,  its  white 
veins  and  other  internal  parts  appear,  as  like- 
wise a  most  wonderful  motion  hi  its  intestines, 
from  the  transparency  of  its  external  covering. 
When  the  louse  feeds,  the  blood  is  seen  to 
rush,  like  a  torrent,  into  the  stomach  ;  and  its 
greediness  is  so  great,  that  the  excrements  con. 
tained  in  the  intestines  are  ejected  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  room  for  this  new  supply. 

The  louse  has  neither  beak,  teeth,  nor  any 
kind  of  mouth,  as  Dr  Hooke  described  it,  for 
the  entrance  into  the  gullet  is  absolutely  closed. 
In  the  place  of  all  these,  it  has  a  proboscis  or 
tnuik:  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  a 
pointed  hollow  sucker,  with  which  it  pierces 
the  skin,  and  sucks  the  human  blood,  taking 
that  for  food  only.  The  stomach  is  lodged 
partly  in  the  breast  and  back ;  but  the  great- 
est  portion  of  it  is  in  the  abdomen.  When 
swollen  with  blood,  it  appears  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  is  visible  through  the  skin  ;  and 
b  either  a  faint  red,  or  a  full  or  bright  brown, 
as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less 
ehanged.  When  it  is  empty,  it  is  colourless ; 
but  when  filled,  it  is  plainly  discernible,  and 
its  motion  seems  very  extraordinary.  It  then 
appears  working  with  very  strong  agitations, 
and  somewhat  resembles  an  animal  within  an 
animal.  Superficial  observers  are  apt  to  take 
this  for  the  pulsation  of  the  heart :  but  if  the 
animal  be  observed  when  it  is  sucking,  it  will 
then  be  found  that  the  food  takes  a  direct  pas. 
sage  from  the  trunk  to  the  stomach,  where  the 
remainder  of  the  old  aliment  will  be  seen  mix- 
ing  with  the  new,  and  agitated  up  and  down 
on  every  side. 

If  this  animal  be  kept  from  food  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  or  any  soft  part -of  the  body,  it  will 
immediately  seek  for  food  ;  which  it  will  the 
more  readily  find,  if  the  hand  be  rubbed  till  it 
grows  red.  The  animal  then  turns  its  bead, 
which  lies  between  the  two  forelegs,  to  the 
skin,  and  diligently  searches  for  some  pore  : 
when  found,  it  fixes  the  trunk  therein,  and  soon 
the  microscope  discovers  the  blood  ascending 
through  the  head,  in  a  very  rapid,  and  even 
frightful  stream.  The  louse  has  at  that  time 
sufficient  appetite  to  feed  in  any  posture  ;  it  is 
then  seen  sucking  with  its  head  downward, 
and  its  tail  elevated.  If,  during  this  opera* 
tion,  the  skin  be  drawn  tight,  the  trunk  is 
bound  fast,  and  the  animal  is  incapable  of  dis- 
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engaging  itself ;  but  it  more  frequently  suffers 
from  its  gluttony,  since  it  gorges  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  is  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  slight* 
est  impression. 

Whether  lice  are  distinguished  by  the  parts 
of  generation  into  males  and  females  is  not  yet 
discovered :  Swammerdam  is  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  hermaphrodites,  having  found  an 
ovary  in  all  those  he  examined ;  and  he  dis- 
sected  not  less  than  forty«two.  In  one  of 
these  animals  were  found  ten  large  eggs ;  and 
forty -four  smaller,  that  were  not  yet  come  to 
their  full  perfection. 

There  is  scarce  any  animal  that  multiplies 
so  fast  as  this  unwelcomeintruder.  It  has  been 
pleasantly  said,  that  a  louse  becomes  a  grand- 
father  in  the  space  of  twenty* four  hours :  this 
fact  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  the  moment  the  nit,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  egg  of  the  louse,  gets  rid  of  its 
superfluous  moisture,  and  throws  off  its  shell, 
it  then  begins  to  breed  in  its  turn.  Nothing 
so  much  prevents  the  increase  of  this  nauseous 
animal  as  cold  and  want  of  humidity  ;  the  nits 
must  be  laid  in  a  place  that  is  warm,  and  mo- 
derately  moist,  to  produce  anythlDir.  This  is 
the  reason  that  many  nits  laid  on  the  hairs  in 
the  night-time,  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the 
succeeding  day;  and  so  stick  for  several 
months,  till  they  at  last  come  to  lose  even  their 
external  form. 

The  louse  is  found  upon  every  part  of  the 
human  body :  but  particularly  in  the  heads  of 
children.'     Those  found  upon  the  miners  in 


*  All  lice  live  on  blood,  some  oo  that  of  man,  others  on 
that  of  quadrupeds.  They  suck  St  with  tbmr  proboscis, 
which  Is  hardly  ever  perceived,  unless  it  be  'In  action. 
There  is  no  quadruped  which  has  not  its  particular  louse, 
and  some  nourish  several.  Man,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  attacked  by  three  species. 

Swammerdam,  who  has  given  us  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  louse,  was  unable  to  discover  any  male  among 
those  which  he  examined.  He  always  feund  in  them 
an  ovary;  which  occasioned  him  to  suspect  that  they 
were  hermaphrod Ites.  But  the  observations  of  Leeuwen. 
hock,  differ  much  from  those  of  that  author.  He  has 
observed  individuals  among  these  insects  provided  with 
all  the  parte  which  characterise  the  male  sex,  and  he 
has  given  the  figures  of  those  parts.  The  same  author 
has  also  discovered  In  those  which  he  regards  as  males, 
a  recurved  sort  of  sting,  situated  under  the  ■  abdomen, 
with  which,  according  to  him,  they  can  prickle.  He 
believes  that  the  great  itching  which  they  occasion  pro. 
ceeds  from  tlie  pricking  of  this  sting,  having  remarked 
that  the  Introduction  of  their  proboscis  into  the  fle.«h 
produces  scarcely  any  sensation,  unless  perchance  that 
it  touch  on  any  of  the  nerves.  Degeer  tells  us,  that  ha 
haa  seen  a  similar  sting  situated  at  the  end  of  the  abdo-> 
men  in  several  human  lice  as  well  those  of  the  body,  aa 
of  the  head.  The  individuals,  which  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Leeuwenhock  are  the  males,  have,  according 
to  Degeer,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  rounded,  whereas 
the  females,  or  those  which  have  no  sting,  have  it  emar* 
ginated.  M.  Lalreille  has  also  observed,  very  distinctly 
in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  the  sting,  or  at  least 
the  conical  and  scaly  point  of  which  the  aforesaid  authors 
have  made  mentieo. 
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Sweden y  are  said,  by  Linnteuf,  to  be  very 
large ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  head  and 
the  body-louse  differ  in  no  respect  from 
each  other.     The  phthiriasis,  or  lousy  disease, 

Th9  multipllcttion  of  tbeto  tntecU  is  unfoftunataly 
hr  too  greti,  but  they  are  not  quite  lo  prolific  u  some 
have  represented.  Experiments  have  proved  that  in  six 
days  a  louse  can  lay  fifty  egg^,  and  that  some  will  still 
remain  la  the  belly.  The  young  ones  soon  issue  from 
the  eggs,  (at  the  end  of  six  days,)  and  change  their  sicin 
soTend  times,  after  which,  they  are  in  a  state  to  repro- 
duce. This  occurs  about  eighteen  days  after,  when  they 
begin  to  lay  in  their  turn.  According  to  these  ob^rva. 
tioof,  and  the  calculations  to  which  they  have  giren  rise, 
two  female  lice  may  have  eighteen  thousand  descendants 
in  the  course  of  two  months. 

Linnaus  considered  the  louse,  which  remains  con- 
stantly on  the  human  head,  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
louse.  It  is,  however,  from  its  characters,  and  also 
from  its  undeviating  locality,  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  This  same  great  naturalist  also  informs  us, 
that  the  largest  lice  he  ever  met  with,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  warm  caverns  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

Children,  and  persons  who  totally  neglect  their  hair, 
and  are  otherwise  of  filthy  habits,  are  generally  infested 
by  the  head.lice.     When  powder  was  fashionable,  and 

S Preposterously  esteemed  an  embellishment  to  the  hair,  it 
requently  proved  a  productive  cause  of  these  vermin. 
Those  who  left  too  long  upon  their  head  the  dandriff 
produced  by  the  use  of  powder,  or  who  employed  adul. 
terated  powder  for  the  ornament  of  their  hair,  were  very 
liable  to  the  intrusion  of  these  unamiable  guests.  The 
other  species,  which  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
excepting  those  of  generation,  comes  generslly  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
not  changing  the  linen  and  internal  garments  sufficiently 
often.  It  is  from  this  same  species  that  those  persons 
sufl^r  who  are  afflicted  with  that  most  dreadful  and  dis. 
gusting  malady  phikiriattt.  It  may  be  observed  that 
their  appearance,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  is  some, 
times  indicative  of  the  approach,  or  even  o'  the  crisis  of 
other  diseases,  and  that  where  there  is  no  neglect  of  per* 
sonal  cleanliness. 

As  for  the  third  species,  wt  believe,  that  its  appear, 
ance  is  invariably  the  result  of  indiscriminate  debauch, 
eiy,  accompanied  of  course  with  personal  neglect. 

Dirt  attracts  these  insects,  and  prepares  for  them  a 
nidus  favourable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  posterity. 
This  is  the  vice  which  must  be  first  eradicated  if  we  are 
desirous  of  being  protected  from  their  inroads,  or  if  al- 
ready  attacked  by  them,  of  rendering  more  efficacious 
any  other  meant  employed  ibr  their  destruction. 

The  remedies  employed  against  these  vermin  act  in 
two  ways.  Some  of  them,  such  as  oily  and  fatty  sub. 
stances,  or  such  as  contain  antic  gas,  close  up  the  stig. 
noaU  of  these  insects,  or  the  apertures  destined  for  the 
admissioo  of  air,  and  smother  them.  Others,  such  as 
the  seeds  of  ttaphit  agria,  of  larks-spur,  tobacco,  &c. 
reduced  to  a  powder,  produce  the  effect  c''  a  violent 
poison,  and  exercise  their  influence  on  the  general  or- 
ganisation of  the  animals.  Mercurial  preparations  are, 
of  all  others,  the  most  certain  and  speedy  agents  of  their 
destruction.  They  may  also  be  employed  for  the  ex- 
Unction  of  the  species  which  infest  our  domestic  aiii- 


It  Is  said  that  Itce,  by  piercing  the  skin,  often  produce 
pustules  which  may  be  converted  into  itch  or  tinea. 
Their  multiplication,  in  cerUin  subjects,  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  mortal  malady  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  namely,  mof^ut  pedicularU  or 
piikirituU.  History  has  afibrded  us  many  examples  of 
thb;  Pheretima,  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  Sylla,  An- 
tiochus   Epiphanes,   the  two  Herods,   Maximiii,   and 


though  very  little  known  at  present,  wu  fre- 
quent enough  among  the  ancients:  Herod, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Alcman  the  poet,Pbe- 
recydes,  Cassander,  Callisthenes,  and  Sylla, 

Philip  the  Second,  perished  of  this  disease,  or  somethini 
very  snalogous  to  it.  Mr  Kirby  is  prone  to  think  tbit 
it  has  fallen  particularly  u  a  Judgment  from  God  oo  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  and  the  persecutors  of  religion. 
But  this  and  all  such  notions  ought  to  be  admitted  iriU 
caution,  or  rather  rejected  altogether.  Until  it  is  sbown 
that  the  disease  in  question  has  fallen  upon  such  penont 
alone,  and  on  no  others,  we  must  discard  the  idea  of  iti 
being  an  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance.  But  thii  ii 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reverend  entomo- 
logist himself  informs  us  that  *'  this  roost  loathsonw  «f 
all  maladies,  or  one  equally  disgusting,  has  been  tkt 
inheritance  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the 
mighty;  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen  ilctinu 
to  it,  you  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  princes,  kiop, 
and  emperora."  It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  belitrs 
that  among  all  these  there  was  not  one  less  bloody  thso 
the  first,  or  less  profligate  than  the  second  Herod,  \m 
oppressive  than  Maximin,  or  less  bigotted  than  Philip. 
The  fact  is,  diseases  of  all  kinds,  like  the  rain  of  hesren, 
fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  They  follow,  to  U 
sure,  as  a  pretty  certain  consequence,  the  indulgence  in 
some  vices.  Intemperance  of  all  kinds  will  entail  then 
on  the  practiser  as  a  necessary,  but  a  natural  punish- 
ment. But  the  man  who  unites  a  sound  constitutioo  to 
a  prudent  care  of  his  health,  may  be  at  once  supremeljr 
wicked  and  remarkably  healthy.  He  may  cheat  and 
rob,  and  oppress  and  murder,  but  while  he  avoids  the 
vices  which  are  ruinous  to  health,  he  is  more  likely  lo 
find  the  reward  of  his  villanies  here  from  the  Indipta- 
tion  of  mankind  than  from  any  heaven- descended  visita- 
tion of  disease. 

Mr  Kirby  seems  doubtful  whether  all  the  cases  re. 
corded  as  oif  wutrbut  pedkuiarit  are  referrable  to  the 
same  specific  cause.  He  believes  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  thinking  that  three  diflerent  kinds  of  insects 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  diseases  which  have 
all  been  confounded  under  the  name  ci  pktUriatU,  Be* 
sides  those  produced  bypedicuH,  this  eminent  naturalist 
refers  many  cases  to  the  agency  of  aeari,  or  mites,  and 
lartm  in  general. 

It  has  never  been  proved,  in  any  well  authenticated 
way,  that  the  species  of  the  genus  pediculus  burrow  be- 
neath the  skin,  or  are  suBcutaneotu,  This  remark  if 
equally  applicable  to  man,  and  the  lower  animals,  ss  hr 
as  we  know  anything  of  the  habits  of  the  genus  in  qses- 
tion.  For  this  we  have  the  highest  medical  authoritj, 
as  far  as  roan  is  concerned.  Dr  Mead  informs  us  that 
"the  louse  feeds  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,"  and  Dr 
Willan,  in  a  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  states,  respect- 
ing the  body-louse,  that  "  the  nits  or  eggs,  are  deposited 
on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  animals  are  found 
on  the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  and  not  under  the  cuticle, 
as  some  authors  have  represented."  The  same  writer 
informs  us,  **  that  many  marvellous  stories  are  related 
by  Porestus,  Schenkius  and  others,  respecting  lice  bred 
under  the  skin,  and  discharged  in  swrarms  from  absces- 
ses, strumous  ulcers,  and  vesications.  The  mode  in 
which  pediculi  are  generated  being  now  so  well  sswr- 
tained,  no  credit  can  be  given  to  these  accounts."  H« 
thinks,  however,  that  thoee  authore  have  mistaken  some 
other  insects  for  lice,  as  some  such  animals  may  some- 
times be  found  in  putrid  ulcere. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  cases  of  disease  from  sni- 
mals  residing  under  the  cuticle,  cannot  be  referred  to 
pedicuU.  The  poet  Alcman,  and  Pherecydes  Syrius, 
the  philosopher,  are  mentiooed  by  Aristotl^  as  bsving 
died  of  some  complaint  of  this  kind.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  a  true  phthirissis,  as  that  great  phikMpber, 
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all  died  of  this  disorder.  The  use  of  mercary, 
which  was  unknown  among  the  ancients,  may 
pmbably  have  banished  it  from  among  the  mo- 
dems ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  these  animals  sel- 
dom attack  any  in  our  climate,  but  such  as 
from  sloth  or  famine  invite  their  company. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  human  louse, 
which,  from  its  connection  with  mankind,  de- 
serves first  notice :  but  it  would  be  endless  to 
describe  the  various  tribes  that  go  under  this 
name,  and  swarm  upon  every  part  of  Nature. 
There  is  scarce  an  animal,  and  scarce  even  a 
vegetable,  that  does  not  suffer  under  its  own 
peculiar  louse.  The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  hog, 
and  the  elephant,  are  all  teased  by  them  ;  the 
whale,  the  shark,  the  salmon,  and  the  lobster. 


who  attributed  it  to  lice,  imagiDed;  for  be  telli  ut,  that 
<«tbe7  are  produced  in  the  flesh,  in  small  pustules,  like 
tumourp,  which  have  no  pus,  and  from  which,  when 
punctured,  they  issue.*'  Dr  Heberden,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,  informs  us  of  a  similar  case,  which  he  terms 
wiorhui  pedicuiarU,  but  which  could  not  be  so,  for  the 
same  reason.  He  represents  the  insect  as  inhabiting 
tumours,  from  wliich,  when  opened,  they  issue.  He 
also  tells  us,  that  in  all  respects  they  resemble  the  com. 
moo  louse,  but  in  being  whiter.  But  an  observer  not 
accurately  skilled  in  entomology,  might,  as  Mr  Kirby 
very  justly  remarks,  easily  mistake  an  acanu  ibr  a 
pfdiculu4, 

Dr  WilUn  has  cited  two  other  cases,  which  he  seems 
to  think  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  true  phthiri- 
ant.  In  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  stated  that  the  pediculi 
so  abounded,  that  two  black  servants  had  no  other  em- 
ployment than  that  of  carrying  baskets  full  of  these  in- 
sects, and  throwing  them  into  the  sea.  This,  as  Mr 
Kirby  observes,  appears  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated 
and  bjrperbolicaU  We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  observing,  that  phthiriasls  must  vary  in  lU 
types,  according  to  the  species  of  pediculus  by  which  it 
is  produced. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  that  lice  abandon  the 
Spanish  sailors,  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  when 
going  to  the  Indies,  and  revisit  them  again  on  their  re- 
turn, and  that  body  lico  are  unknown  in  India,  are  ob- 
servatioDs  that  have  need  of  being  corroborated  by  more 
certain  testimonies  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of. 
But,  if  true,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  (act  very 
surprising.  A  degree  of  considerable  heat,  and  a  more 
abundant  transpiration,  mi^rht  prove  unfavourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  pediculi  corporU,  As  their  skin  is 
more  tender,  the  influence  of  the  air  might  prove  detri. 
mental  to  them  in  those  bunting  climates. 

The  disgusting  fact,  of  these  vermin  being  eaten,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Hottentot*,  the  Negroes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  the  Simlas.  It  has  been  observed  to  pre- 
vail among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  and  is  not  un- 
common even  in  Europe,  as  amongst  the  beggars  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  authors  have  pointed  out 
the  courses  which  should  be  adopted  to  protect  or  free 
the  person  from  these  disgusting  insects.  The  best  of 
all,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  cleanliness.  Of  the  medical 
uses  to  which  these  animals  have  been  applied,  it  is  un. 
necessary  to  dilate  here.  No  one,  we  fancy,  of  the  least 
degree  of  intelligence,  gives  any  credit  to  such  remedies 
at  present.  It  was  imagined  that  their  introduction  into 
the  uretha  of  new-born  infants,  troubled  with  suppression 
of  urine,  might,  by  the  titillation  which  they  caused  in 
that  canal,  force  the  sphincter  to  relax,  and  give  pas- 
sage to  the  urine.  Farriers  used  to  employ  the  same 
remedy  with  horses  in  similar  cases. 

The  pediculi  proper,  are  confloed  to  men  and  quad. 


are  not  without  their  company ;  while  ever\ 
hot-house,  and  every  garden,  is  infested  with 
some  peculiarly  destructive.  Linnaeus  tells  us, 
that  he  once  found  a  vegetable-louse  upon  some 
plants  newly  arrived  from  America  ;  and,  will* 
ing  to  trace  the  little  animal  through  its  vari. 
ous  stages,  he  brought  it  with  him  from  Lon. 
don  to  Ley  den,  where  he  carefully  preserved 
it  during  the  winter,  until  it  bred  in  the 
spring  ;  but  the  louse  it  seems  did  not  treat 
him  with  all  the  gratitude  he  expected  ;  for  it 
became  the  parent  of  so  numerous  a  progeny, 
that  it  soon  overran  all  the  physic-garden  of 
that  beautiful  city ;  and  leaves,  to  this  day, 
many  a  gardener  to  curse  the  Swede's  too  in- 
dulgent curiosity. 

rupeds.  The  rt'ctiii,  or  bird-lice,  to  the  feathered 
race. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  designated  under  the 
name  of  ridnut,  those  acarides,  or  acari,  vulgarly  called 
ticks,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  of  dog?,  oxen, 
&c  Degeer  might,  therefore,  have  better  employed 
another  denomination  for  the  present  genus,  and  which 
preceding  naturalists  confounded  with  Uiat  of  lice.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr  Leach  has  adopted,  from  Herman,  the 
denomination  of  nirmui. 

It  was  by  no  means  surprising,  that  the  earlier  natur- 
alists did  not  distinguish  these  animals  from  the  lice ; 
their  external  physiognomy  is  almost  the  same,  but  their 
organisation  is  diflereot  in  many  essential  points,  and  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  genera  approximate  in  a  natu- 
ral series.  From  the  consideration  of  their  resemblances 
and  difierences,  and  from  some  other  ikcts,  furnished  by 
the  trachean  arachnida,  and  the  branchiopoda,  vre  may 
see  that  nature,  in  preserving  always  the  same  type  of 
general  forms,  Is  pleased  to  modify,  and  sometimes  rather 
abruptly,  that  of  the  manducatory  apparatus,  or  that  she 
easily  converts  organs  adapted  for  grinding,  into  sucking 
organs,  and  vice  vena.  Her  views  in  this  respect  are 
subordinate  to  the  model  on  which  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal is  at  first  formed.  This  consideration  caused  M. 
Latreille  to  reject  as  a  primary  character,  the  division 
of  insects  into  two  lines— one  composed  of  the  grinding, 
and  the  other  of  the  sucking  insects. 

The  ricini  live  exclusively  on  animals  of  the  class 
AveB.  Degeer,  it  is  true,  makes  mention  of  a  ricinus 
found  on  the  body  of  a  dog;  but  this  species  M.  La- 
treille refers  to  pediculus,  and  could  discover'  no  man- 
dibles on  it. 

These  insects  remain  by  preference  under  the  wings, 
about  the  axilla,  and  on  the  head  of  birds;  they  attach 
themselves  there  very  strongly,  by  means  of  the  two  ro- 
bust and  equal  crotcJiets  which  terminate  their  tarsi. 
They  multiply  there  sometimes,  in  such  quantities,  that 
the  birds  grow  considerably  thinner,  and  may  even  die 
in  consequence.  Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  do- 
mestic birds,  supposed  to  be  infested  by  these  vermin, 
and  often  to  clean  out  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  where  they  are  accustomed  to  rest.  By  such  means 
they  may  also  be  protected  from  a  species  of  mite,  which 
multiplies  prodigiously  in  such  places,  and  by  which 
these  domestic  animals  are  seriously  incommoded. 

The  genus  of  the  ricini  is  very  numerous;  there  is 
no  bird  without  one  or  two  species.  Redi  has  figured  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  though  his  figures  are  rude, 
one  may  easily  see  how  many  varieties  the  forms  of  these 
insects  present.  Their  characters,  manners,  &c.,  are, 
with  the  exceptions  already  stated,  the  same  as  those  of 
the  lice.  There  is  one  singularity  in  the  rieimme  pavo- 
fiir,  and  that  is,  that  the  antennn  are  forked.— £197-^ 
ment  to  the  English  edition  of  Cuvier,  t 
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The  animal  which  aoiAe  hare  called  the 
Leaf- Louse,  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  and  of  a 
bright  green,  or  bluish-green  colour;  the  body 
b  nearly  oval,  and  is  largest  and  most  conrex 
on  the  hinder  part;  the  breast  is  rery  small, 
and  the  head  is  blunt  and  green :  the  eyes  may 
be  seen  very  plainly,  being  prominent  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  and  of  a  shining  black 
colour;  near  these  there  is  a  black  line  on 
each  side ;  and  the  legs  are  very  slender.' 

These  animals  are  usually  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  orache,  and  other  plants ;  and  the 
weaker  the  leaves  and  buds  are,  these  insects 
swarm  upon  them  in  greater  abundance.  Some 
plants  are  covered  over  with  them;  though 
they  are  not  the  cause  of  the  plant's  weakness, 
but  the  sign :  however,  by  wounding  and  suck, 
ing  the  leaf,  they  increase  the  disease.  They 
generally  assume  their  colour  from  the  plant 
on  which  they  reside.  Those  that  feed  upon 
pot-herbs  and  plum-trees,  are  of  an  ash-colour; 
only  they  are  greenish  when  they  are  young : 

1  Of  Am  Aphidie*^  or  Plant  Liee. — ^Tbe  minute  aiii- 
mala  which  compos  this  singular  tribe  live  entirely  ou 
vegetables,  and  the  loftiest  trees  are  as  liable  to  their  at- 
tadis  as  the  most  bumble  plant.  Their  numbers  are 
often  incalculably  great.  They  prefer  the  young  shoots 
on  account  of  their  tenderness,  and  frequently  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  Ytry  hearts  of  the  plants,  doing  Irre. 
parable  mischief  even  before  they  are  discovered.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  beset  the  foliage,  and  are  always 
found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This  they  prefer, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  being  most  tender,  but  because 
It  affords  them  protection  from  the  weather. 

Some  of  the  species  are  constantly  and  unalterably  at- 
tached to  one  or  more  particular  kind  of  plants ;  but 
others  feed  indiscriminately  ou  most  sorts  of  herbage. 

These  insects  are  sometimes  winged,  and  sometimes 
destitute  of  wings,  without  any  distinction  of  sex.  In 
the  spring  they  are  viviparous,  producing  their  oflspriiig 
alive;  and  in  the  autumn  they  are  oviparous,  depositing 
their  eggs,  like  most  other  insects,  in  places  where  they 
remain  secure  through  the  winter  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  they  are  hatched.  The  aphides  afford  also  another 
surprising  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  nature ;  one 
impregnation  of  a  female  is  sufficient  for  nine  genera- 
Uons. 

The  lartuB,  chrytatideiy  and  perfect  insects,  have  so 
little  diflerence  in  external  appearance,  that  they  can- 
not  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

If  the  aphides  had  not  many  enemies,  their  Increase 
in  summer  would  be  so  great,  as  by  wounding  and  ex- 
hausting the  tender  shoots  of  the  trees»  sometimes  to  sup- 
press their  vegetation.  Among  their  enemies,  one  of 
the  principal  is  a  small  black  species  of  ichneumon.fly, 
which  darts  iU  pointed  Uil  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphi^ 
des,  and  at  the  same  time  deposits  an  egg  in  each.  This 
egg  afterwards  produces  a  grub,  which  feeds  on  the  body 
oF  the  insect  till  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  when  it 
undergoes  Its  change,  and  entirely  destroys  its  living 
nidus. 

After  a  mild  spring,  mosc  of  the  species  of  aphis  be. 
come  so  numerous  as  to  do  considerable  ii\Jury  to  the 
trees  on  which  they  are  found..  The  best  mode  to  re- 
medy this  evil  is  to  lop  off  the  infected  shoots  before  the 
Insects  greatly  multiplied,  repeating  the  same  operation 
before  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  deposited.  By  the  first 
pruning,  a  very  numerous  present  increase  will  be.  pre- 
vented; and  by  the  second,  the  following  year's  supply 
may  In  a  great  measure  be  cut  off. 


those  that  belong  to  the  alder  and  dierrr-tree, 
are  black  ;  as  abo  those  upon  beans,  and  some 
other-plants :  those  on  the  leaves  of  apples  and 
rose-trees.  are  white  :  but  as  they  leap,  like 
grasshoppers,  some  place  them  in  the  number 
of  the  flea  kind.  The  most  uncommon  oolmir 
is  reddish  ;-  and  lice  of  this  sort  may  be  found 
on  the  leaves  of  tansey  ;  and  their  juice,  when 
rubbed  in  the  hands,  tinges  them  with  no  dis- 
agreeable red.  All  these  live  upon  tlieir  res* 
pective  plants ;  and  are  often  engendered  with 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  leaf. 

All  these  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and 
the  foetus,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  brought  Ibrtb, 
entirely  fills  the  belly  of  the  female;  its  fore 
parts  being  excluded  first,  and  then  the  bin. 
der.  The  young  one  does  not  begin  to  more 
till  the  horns  or  feelers  appear  out  of  the  body 
of  the  old  one  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  these  it 
first  shows  signs  of  life,  moving  them  in  eve^ 
direction,  and  bending  all  their  joints.  When 
the  horns  and  head  are  excluded,  the  two  fore, 
feet  follow,  which  they  move  with  equal  igi- 
lity ;  after  this  follow  the  middle  feet,  and 
then  the  hinder :  still,  however,  the  young  ooc 
continues  sticking  to  its  parent,  supported  only 
at  one  extremity,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  in 
air,  until  its  small  and  soft  members  becoin« 
hardened  and  fitted  for  self-support  The  pa- 
rent  then  gets  rid  of  its  burden  ;  by  moving  j 
from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting,  and  for- 
cing  the  young  one  to  stand  upon  its  lep, 
leaves  it  to  shitt  for  itself. 

As  the  animal  has  not  far  to  go,  its  provi- 
sions lying  beneath  it,  during  the  summer  it 
continues  to  eat  and  creep  about  with  great 
agility.  But  as  it  is  viviparous,  and  must  ne* 
cessarily  lurk  somewhere  in  winter,  where  Hm 
body  may  be  defended  from  the  cold,  it  endet- 
vours  to  secure  a  retreat  near  the  trees  or  plants 
that  serve  to  nourish  it  in  the  beginning  of 
spring.  They  never  hide  themselves  in  the 
earth,  like  many  other  insects,  because  tbey 
have  no  part  of  their  bodies  fitted  to  remore  | 
the  earth  :  nor  can  they  creep  into  every  chink, 
as  their  legs  are  too  long :  besides,  their  bo- 
dies are  so  tender,  that  the  least  rough  particle 
of  the  earth  would  hurt  them.  They,  there- 
fore, get  into  the  deep  chinks  of  the  Wk,  and 
into  the  cavities  of  the  stronger  stalks,  from 
whence  they  sally  out  upon  the  branches  and 
leaves  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  begins 
to  be  felt.  Neither  the  cold  in  the  autumnal 
season,  nor  the  lesser  degree  of  heat  in  the  . 
spring,  ever  hurts  them  ;  they  seldom,  there- 
fore, seek  for  hiding-places  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  are  alert  enough  to  take  the  ear- 
liest advantage  of  the  returning  spring. 

Like  many  other  insects,  they  cast  their 
skins  four  several  times :  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  males  have  four  wings,  bat 
the  females  never  have  any.     They  all  have 
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long  legSy  not  only  to  enable  tbem  to  creep 
over  the  long  hairs  of  plants  of  leaves,  but  also 
to  travel  from  one  tree  to  another  when  they  hap> 
pen  to  stand  at  a  distance.  Their  trunk  or 
snout  lies  under  their  breast;  and  this  they 
thrust  into  the  pores  of  the  plant  to  suck  out 
the  juice,  for  they  do  not  gnaw  the.m,  like  the 
caterpillar ;  but  so  hurt  them  by  sucking,  that 
the  leaves  become  spotted,  and  as  it  were  over- 
run with  scabs ;  for  which  reason  their  edges 
always  turn  up  towards  the  middle. 

It  has  been  said,  that  these  insects  are  often 
carried  away  and  devoured  by  ants ;  but  this 
Prysch,  from  whom  this  description  is  taken, 
could  never  observe.  The  ants,  indeed,  are 
fond  of  those  trees  where  there  is  a  great  num. 
ber  of  these  insects  ;  but  then  it  is  only  to  suck 
the  juice  which  flows  from  the  leaves  that  have 
been  just  wounded.  This  more  particularly 
happens  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  other 
moisture  is  wanting  :  however,  he  never  found 
them  hurting  or  carrying  away  any  of  these 
insects  while  alive  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
able,  for  the  leaf-louse  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  ant  at  single  combat.  Whenever  they 
perceive  the  ant  approaching  behind  them, 
they  kick  back  with  their  hinder^feet,  and  thus 
drive  off  the  invader,  as  a  horse  would  a  lion. 

The  three  principal  and  constant  enemies 
to  these  insects  are,  first,  the  fire-fly,  which 
lays  its  eggs  where  these  insects  are  in  great- 
est number,  which,  producing  a  worm,  seizes 
and  devours  all  the  leaf-lice  that  come  near 
it :  another  enemy  is  the  worm  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beetle,  which  destroys  tbem  in  great 
numbers  :  but  the  most  formidable  of  all  ene- 
roies,  is  the  ichneumon  fly,  that  seizes  upon 
one  of  the  largest  females,  and  laying  its  egg 
upon  her,  this  is  hatched  into  a  worm,  which 
soon  devours  and  destroys  the  animal  from 
whose  body  it  sprung. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  BUG  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Thb  Bug  is  another  of  those  nauseous  in- 
sects  that  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  often  banish  that  sleep,  which 
even  sorrow  and  anxiety  permitted  to  approach. 
This,  to  many  men,  is  of  all  other  insects  the 
most  troublesome  and  obnoxious.  The  night 
is  usually  the  season  when  the  wretched  have 
rest  from  their  labour;  but  this  seems  the 
only  season  when  the  bug  issues  from  its  re- 
treats,  to  make  its  depredations.  ^  By  day  it 
Inrks,  like  a  robber,  in  the  most  secret  parts  of 
the  bed;  takes  the  advantage  of  every  chink 
and  cranny,  to  make  a  secure  lodgment ;  and 
contrives  its  habitation  with  so  much  art,  that 


scarce  any  industry  can  discover  its  retreat 
It  seems  to  avoid  the  light  with  great  cun- 
ning; and  if  candles  be  kept  burning, 
this  formidable  insect  will  not  issue  from  its 
hiding-place.  But  when  darkness  promises 
secunty,  it  then  issues  from  every  comer  of  the 
bed,  drops  from  the  tester,  crawls  from  behind 
the  arras,  and  travels  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  unhappy  patient,  who  vainly  wishes  for 
rest  and  refreshment*  It  is  generally  vain  to 
destroy  one  only,  as  there  are  hundreds  more 
to  revenge  their  companion's  fate ;  so  that  the 
person  who  thus  is  subject  to  be  bitten,  re- 
mains the  whole  night  like  a  sentinel  upon 
duty,  rather  watching  the  approach  of  fresh 
invaders,  than  inviting  the  pleasing  approaches 
of  sleep.' 

Nor  are  these  insects  less  disagreeable  from 
their  nauseous  stench,  than  their  unceasing 
appetites.  When  they  begin  to  crawl,  the 
whole  bed  is  infected  with  the  smell :  but  if 
they  are  accidentally  killed,  then  it  is  insup- 
portable. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  that 
result  from  the  persecution  of  these  odious  in- 
sects;  but  happily  for  Great  Britaini  they 
multiply  less  in  these  islands  than  in  any  part 
of  the  continent*     In  France  and  Italy  the 


^  £tijf#.— Female  Imgi  lay  their  eggs  four  times  a- 
year,  namely,  io  March,  May,  July,  and  September,  at 
each  season  laying  fifty  eggs;  in  other  words,  producing 
two  hmidred  young  in  the  spare  of  a  year.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  weelu  the  young  bugs  have  arriTed  at  maturi. 
ty,  and  are  ready  to  berome  parents  in  turn.  With  this 
data,  the  following  calculation  may  be  made  :— Suppose 
one  female  bug  is  allowed  to  enter  a  house  Just  before 
laying  time  in  spring,  it  will  produce  fiO  young  in 
March,  of  which  85  may  be  females.  In  May,  the  26 
females  (that  is,  including  the  mother)  will  produce  1300 
young :  take  760  of  these  as  females,  we  have  in  July 
35,600  young;  take  15,750  of  these  as  females,  along 
with  the  former  750,  that  will  be  16,500  females,  which 
in  September  will  bring  forth  825,000  young;  take 
412,500  of  these  as  females,  along  with  the  former, 
16,500  females,  that  will  make  429,000,  which  in  the 
ensuing  March  will  produce  21,450,000;  add  to  these 
the  429,025  males  not  reckoned,  there  is  a  total  of 
21,909,025,  or  very  nearly  twenty 4wo  millions  of  bugs, 
all  Irom  a  single  parent  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
If  a  knowledge  of  this  hd  will  not  induce  activity  in 
extirpating  the  first  bug  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
a  dwelling,  we  do  not  know  what  will. 

'  The  Bed  Bvg. — It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  this  country  in  the  fir  timber  that  was 
brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  London,  after 
it  had  suffered  by  the  great  fire.  For  it  is  generally  said 
that  bugs  were  not  known  in  England  before  that  time ; 
and  many  of  them  were  found  almost  immediately  after- 
wards in  the  new-built  houses.  Their  most  favourite 
food  is  blood,  dried  paste,  size,  deal,  beech,  osier,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  timber,  the  sap  of  which  they  suck; 
and  oo  any  of  these  they  are  able  to  exist.  They  will 
not  feed  on  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  or  mahogany ;  fur  seve. 
ral  pairs  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  were  confined 
with  these  kinds  of  wood,  soon  died,  whilst  thow  kept 
with  the  other  continued  to  thrive  through  the  whole 
year. 

Bugs  appear  tc  have  been  favourite  ingredients  among 
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beds,  particularly  in  their  inns,  swarm  with 
them ;  and  every  piece  of  furniture  seems  to 
afford  them  a  retreat  They  grow  larger  also 
with  them  than  with  us,  and  bite  with  more 
cruel  appetite. 

This  animal,  if  examined  minutely,  appears 
to  consist  of  three  principal  parts ;  the  head, 
the  corselet,  and  the  belly.  It  has  two  brown 
eyes,  that  are  very  small,  and  a  little  promi- 
nent, besides  two  feelers,  with  three  joints; 
underneath  these  there  is  a  crooked  trunk, 
which  is  its  instrument  of  torture,  and  which, 
when  in  motion,  lies  close  upon  the  breast. 
The  breast  is  a  kind  of  ring,  in  which  are 
placed  the  two  first  pair  of  legs.  The  belly 
consists  of  nine  rings ;  under  which  are  placed 
two  pair  of  legs  more ,  making  six  in  all.  Each 
leg  has  three  joints,  which  form  the  thigh,  the 
leg,  and  the  foot,  which  is  armed  with  a  crooked 
claw,  like  a  hook.  The  body  is  smooth,  ex- 
cept  a  few  short  hairs,  that  may  be  seen  by 
the  microscope,  about  the  vent,  and  on  the  two 
last  rings.  Its  motion  is  slow  and  unwieldy  ; 
yet  its  sight  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant  it 
perceives  the  light,  it  generally  makes  good 
its  retreat ;  and  tliey  are  seldom  caught,  though 
the  bed  swarms  with  them. 

If  we  examine  this  insect  internally,  we 
shall  find  the  great  artery,  which  in  all  in- 
sects  performs  the  functions  of  the  heart ;  we 
shall  find  the  apertures  of  the  lungs  on  the 
right  side  and  the  left,  through  which  the  ani. 
mal  breathes ;  we  shall  find  a  stomach  and  in- 
testines,  which,  as  in  other  animals,  run  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus.  If  the  insect  has  been 
long  kept  fasting,  there  will  be  a  mucus  found 
in  its  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  but  if 
crushed  after  a  full  meal,  the  human  blood 
which  it  has  sucked  in  will  appear  a  little 
darkened,  by  having  passed  through  the  in- 
sect's body. 

The  male  and  female  of  these  animals  are 
plainly  distinguishable  from  each  other ;  and 
the  parts  of  generation  are  obvious  enough. 
They  are  often  found  coupling  tail  to  tail ;  and 


tlie  medicaments  of  ancient  doctors.  They  were  pre- 
scribed in  wine  for  colic,  and  an  ancient  writer  says, 
*'  It  is  no  new  remedy,  and  it  is  a  certain  cure:  it  once 
helped  a  governor  of  Zurich,  so  that  he  had  like  to  have 
written  a  commendation  in  favour  of  them.'* 

The  Leei-Oreen  ^v^.—The  leek-green  bug  is  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain^  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  body  is  green,  without  spots ;  the  abdomen 
black  above,  tho  margin  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  body 
beneath  of  a  yellowish  green ;  with  six  yellow  legs.  The 
antennaB  sometimes  entirely  reddish  brown;  their  last 
joints  are  tipt  with  black. 

The  Harvest  Bug. — This  is  one  of  the  most  teasing 
little  animals  in  nature.  Though  bred  and  intended, 
like  its  congener,  the  red  spider,  to  live  on  vegetables, 
as  currents,  rasp-berries,  and  French  beans,  yet  it  will 
desert  these,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  to  live  on 
and  annoy  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  portion  of  the 
luiman  race.  These  insects  are  so  minute,  that  they  are 
only  visible  to  the  keenest  eyes  and  then  only  when 


in  this  state  are  very  easily  destroyed.  Th* 
female  has  an  ovary  filled  with  eggs,  joined 
together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  each  egg 
being  an  oblong,  almost  cylindrical,  inclining 
to  white,  and  pretty  transparent  In  alxrat 
two  days  aAer  impregnation  by  the  male,  she 
deposits  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  and  finy,  in  some  convenient  place 
where  they  are  likely  to  receive  no  disturlMuice. 
There  they  continue  for  some  months  ;  during 
which  time,  neither  cold  nor  heat,  neither 
moisture  nor  fumigation,  can  in  the  least  re- 
tard their  exclusion ;  but  they  come  fortb  ac^ 
tive,  and  ready  for  mischief.^  It  is  this  hardi- 
ness in  the  shell  that  seems  to  continue  the 
breed ;  as  the  old  ones  die  every  winter,  or 
are  easily  destroyed  by  any  fumigation  that  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  But  the  tgg^  seem  in- 
capable  of  destruction;  even  those  men  who 
make  a  livelihood  by  killing  these  nanseoos 
insects,  though  they  can  answer  for  the  parent, 
can  never  be  sure  of  the  egg.  For  tliis  reason 
they  usually  pay  those  houses  to  which  they 
are  called  a  second  or  a  third  visit,  and  at  last 
exterminate  them  by  perseverance. 

The  manner  of  destroying  them  seems  rather 
the  effects  of  assiduity  than  antidote ;  for  the 
men  called  in  upon  this  occasion,  take  every 
part  of  the  furniture  asunder,  brush  every  part 
of  it  with  great  assiduity,  anoint  it  with  a  li- 
quid which  I  take  to  be  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  having  performed  this  opera, 
tion  twice  or  thrice,  the  vermin  are  most  van* 
ally  destroyed. 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  best 
antidote  to  remove  these  nauseous  insects ;  and 
wherever  that  is  wanting,  their  increase  seems 
but  a  just  punishment     Indeed,  they  are 

placed  on  any  very  smooth  white  sur&re  ;  in  coarse,  they 
are  only  known  by  their  eflect^  Ladies  and  children  ara 
the  first  to  complain  of  their  attacks;  and  chiefly  wbers 
any  part  of  the  dress  fits  closely  to  the  skin.  There 
they  seat  themselves  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  and 
lay  such  firm  hold  with  their  feet  and  jaws,  that  they 
cannot  be  displaced  by  rubbing,  nor  by  washing,  unless  a 
powerful  spirit  or  acid  be  used.  A  microscope  readily 
detects  them ;  and,  by  its  assistance,  they  may  be  dis- 
lodged with  the  point  of  a  muslin  needle,  and,  if  pbrcd 
on  writing-paper,  will  be  seen  to  have  eight  legs,  two 
tentacula  or  feelers,  and  an  abdomen  something  c|;g- 
shaped ;  colour  livid  red  ;  and  in  size  no  bigger  tlun  the 
point  of  a  small  needle.  They  lacerate  the  epidermis  in 
some  way  or  other,  as  a  small  hole  is  observable  where 
they  have  been  seated  ;  and  cause  extreme  Itching  and 
considerable  inflammation  of  the  part.— Jtfa^MM  AM. 
Hut. 

*  The  female  bug  (as  we  hare  stated  in  a  prerious 
note)  generally  lays  about  fifty  eggs  at  a  time,  which 
are  white,  and  when  protruded  are  covered  with  a  vis- 
cous matter,  which  afterwards  hardening  sticks  them 
firmly  to  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  These  ars 
usually  hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  The  young,  for 
some  time  after  they  first  escape  from  the  egg,  are  per* 
fectly  white,  but  they  generally  become  brown  in  the 
course  of  about  three  weeks.  In  eleven  weeks  they  are  at 
full  growth. 
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sometimes  found  in  such  numbers  among  old  I 
furniture  and  neglected  chambers,  exposed  to 
the  south,  that,  wanting  other  sustenance,  they 
devour  each  other.  >  They  are  also  enemies  to 
other  vermin,  and  destroy  fleas  very  effectu- 
ally ;  so  that  we  seldom  have  the  double  per- 
secution of  different  vermin  in  the  same  bed. 
Of  the  bug  kind  Lmnasus  recl^ons  up  forty. 


CHAP.   Vli. 

OF  THE  WOOD-LOUSE  AND  ITS  VABIETIES. 

Thb  common  wood*  louse  is  seldom  above 
half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  colour  is  of  a  livid  black,  espc- 
cially  when  found  about  dunghills,  and  on  the 

f  round ;  but  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  un- 
er  tiles,  and  in  drier  places,  are  of  the  colour 
of  the  hair  of  an  ass. — It  has  fourteen  feet, 
seven  on  each  side ;  and  they  have  only  one 
joint  each,  which  is  scarcely  perceivable.  It 
has  two  short  feelers,  and  the  body  is  of  an 
oval  shape.  When  it  is  touched  it  rolls  itself 
up  into  a  sort  of  ball ;  and  the  sides  near  the 
feet  are  dentated  like  a  saw.  It  is  often  found 
among  rotten  timber,  and  on  decayed  trees : 
In  winter  it  lies  hid  in  the  crevices  of  walls 
and  all  sorts  of  buildings.  The  male  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  female,  being  less 
and  more  slender.  The  eggs  they  lay  are 
white  and  shining,  like  seed-pearls,  and  are 
very  numerous :  however,  more  properly  speak, 
ing,  although,  when  excluded,  the  young  have 
all  the  appearance  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are 
alive,  and,  without  throwing  off  any  shell,  stir 
and  move  about  with  great  vivacity ;  so  that 
this  animal  may  properly  be  said  to  be  vivi- 
parous.  The  little  worms  at  first  seem  scarcely 
able  to  stir ;  but  they  soon  feed,  and  become 
very  brisk.  These  animals  are  of  great  use 
in  medicine,  being  impregnated  with  a  saline 
quality,  which  is  diuretic  and  stimulating.  Of 
this  insect,  Linnaeus  makes  three  species. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  MONOCULUS;  OR,  ARBORESCENT 
WATER- FLEA. 

This  animal,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea, 
appears  to  the  sight,  unassisted  by  the  micros, 
cope,  to  have  but  one  eye ;  for  the  eyes,  by 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  head,  seem  to  be 
joined  to  each  other :  they  are  situated  in  the 
trunk  of  this  insect,  and  the  beak  is  likewise 
very  small  and  sharp-pointed.  The  structure 
of  the  eye  is  seen,  by  the  microscope,  to  be  re-| 


ticulated,  or  made  like  a  net;  and  the  trunk 
of  this  insect,  by  which  it  feeds,  is  not  only 
small  and  sharp,  but  also  transparent  The 
insects  are  of  a  blood.red  colour ;  and  some- 
times are  seen  in  such  multitudes  on  the  sur- 
face of  standing  waters,  as  to  mak6  them  ap- 
pear all  over  red,  whence  many  fanciful  people 
have  thought  the  water  to  be  turned  into  blood. 

Swammerdam  tells  us  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor at  Ley  den,  who  was  at  first  astonished 
by  an  appearance  of  this  kind.  Being  once 
intent  upon  his  studies,  he  heard  a  noise,  of 
which,  as  it  increased  by  degrees,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  know  the  cause.  The  maid-servant 
attending  to  his  summons,  appeared  quite  pe. 
trified  with  fear,  and  told  him  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  that  all  the  waters  of  Leyden  were 
turned  into  blood!  Upon  this  he  went  di. 
rectly,  in  a  small  bark,  to  the  place  where  the 
water  was  thus  changed,  and  put  some  of  the 
bloody  water  into  a  glass ;  but  upon  viewing 
it  with  attention,  he  observed,  that  it  abounded 
with  infinite  numbers  of  these  little  red  insects, 
which  tinged  the  whole  body  of  the  fluid  with 
that  seemingly  formidable  colour.  Thus  his 
sudden  fright  was  changed  into  lasting  admi- 
ration.' 

Of  all  parts  of  this  animal,  its  branching 
arms,  and  the  motion  it  makes  with  them  in 
the  water,  deserve  our  greatest  attention.  By 
these  the  little  creature  can  move  in  a  straight 
line;  waving  its  arms,  as  a  bird  does  its  wings 
in  the  air,  sometimes  upward,  sometimes  down, 
ward,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  yet  still  continuing  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line.  By  striking  the  water  with  its  arms,  it 
can  ascend  with  great  velocity ;  and  by  strik- 
ing it  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  dives  with  equal 
ease.  As  these  motions  are  very  rapid,  the 
little  animal  appears  to  jump  in  the  water,  its 
head  always  tending  to  the  surface,  and  its 
tail  stretched  downward.  This  insect  is  pro- 
duced  from  an  eggy  which,  when  excluded,  is 

>  The  Canerdd  J/anocii/tM.— This  curious  little  tnl- 
mftl  bu  a  convex  shell  rounded  in  front,  and  tninctted 
behind ;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  bristle-shaped  pro- 
cesses. This  Insect  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  European 
monoculi ;  exhibiting  with  great  distinctness  the  nume- 
rous brachial  and  other  parts,  which  in  tlie  smaller  spe. 
cles  are  onljr  to  be  viewed  bjr  the  assistance  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  LlnnsBan  geuos  monoculns  has,  hy  Pabricitis 
Muller,  been  subdivided  Into  dlflerent  distinct  genera,  on 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  eyes,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies are  approximated,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  single,  while 
in  others  they  are  remote  from  each  other. 

The  FourJtomed  Monocvltu, — ^Thls  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  beloncs,  occuring  during  the  whole  year  In  the  clearer 
ponds  Of  stagnant  waters,  wells,  &o.  In  the  size  of  the 
body  it  scarcely  exceeds  a  large  mite,  but  if  measured 
from  the  extremities  of  Its  limbs,  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  e<iual  the  eighth  of  an  inch  In  length.  The  fe- 
male is,  In  general,  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  the  ovaries,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  s 
double  cluster  of  grapes  in  mioiature.  ^/^/jTp 
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eanried  on  the  back  of  the  female,  and  soon  is 
seen  floating  in  the  water  round  her.  Its  ap« 
pearance  at  first  is  that  of  a  very  small  whitish 
insect,  endued  with  a  very  nimble  motion. 
Except  in  colour,  it  suffers  no  chance,  onlj 
continuing  to  grow  largei  and  redder  as  it 
grows  old.  They  sometimes  remain  several 
days  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  some- 
times  are  seen  at  the  bottom  only ;  but  they 
are  never  at  rest  They  change  their  skir, 
like  most  other  insects ;  and  the  cast  skin  re- 
sembles  the  insect  itself  so  exactly,  that  one 
might  mbtake  the  mask  for  the  animal. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  SCORPION  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.' 

Thbbb  is  scarcely  an  insect  without  wings 
that  is  not  obnoxious  to  man:  the  smallest 
have  the  power  of  annoying  him,  either  by 
biting  or  stinging  him  ;  and  though  each  is  in 
itself  contemptible,  they  become  formidable 
from  their  numbers.  But  of  all  this  class, 
there  is  none  so  terrible  as  the  Scorpion,  whose 
shape  is  hideous,  whose  size  among  the  insect 
tribe  is  enormous,  and  whose  sting  is  generally 
fatal.  Happy  for  England,  the  scorpion  is  en- 
tirely a  stranger  among  us !  In  several  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  but  too  well 
known y  though  it  seldom  grows  above  four 
inches  long:  but  in  the  warm  tropical  cli- 
mates it  is  seen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
respect  as  large  as  a  lobster. 

The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  in- 
sect tribe,  and  not  less  terrible  from  its  size 
than  its  malignity.  It  resembles  a  lobstei 
somewhat  in  shape,  but  is  infinitely  more  hi* 
deous.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine 
different  kinds  of  this  dangerous  insect,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  there  being  scor- 
pions yellow y  brown  y  and  ash  coloured ;  others 
that  are  the  colour  of  rusty  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  black,  claret-colour,  white,  and  gray. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  distinguish- 
able  in  this  animal ;  the  head,  the  breast,  the 
belly,  and  the  tail.  The  scorpion's  head 
seems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  breast ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  seen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little 
more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  head :  these  eyes  are  so  small, 
that  they  are  scarcely  perceivable ;  and  it  is 
probable  the  animal  has  but  little  occasion  for 
seeing.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
jaws ;  the  undermost  is  divided  into  two,  and 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  serve 
the  animal  as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks 
its  (bod,  and  thrusts  it  into  its  mouth :  these 


'  The  Scorpion   is  placed  by  naturalists  among  thf. 
Arachnidet  or  Spiders. 


the  scorpion  can  at  pleasure  pull  badi  into  its 
mouth,  80  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  seen. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  arms,  ea^ 
composed  of  four  joints  ;  the  last  of  which  is 
large,  with  strong  muscles,  and  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  lobster's  claw.  Below  the  breast 
are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided  into 
six  joints ;  the  two  hindmost  of  which  are  each 
provided  with  two  crooked  claws,  and  here  and 
there  covered  with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided 
into  seven  little  rings ;  from  the  lowest  of  which 
is  continued  a  tail  composed  of  six  jomts, 
which  are  bristly,  and  formed  like  little  gh)be«, 
the  last  being  armed  with  a  crooked  sting. 
This  is  that  fatal  instrument  which  renders 
this  insect  so  formidable :  it  is  long,  pointed, 
hard,  and  hollow ;  it  is  pierced  near  the  base 
by  two  small  holes,  through  which,  when  the 
animal  stings,  it  ejects  a  drop  of  poison,  which 
is  white,  caustic,  and  fatal  The  reservoir  in 
which  this  poison  is  kept,  is  in  a  small  bid- 
der near  the  tail»  into  which  the  venom  is  dis. 
tilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If  this  hlad- 
der  be  gently  pressed,  the  venom  will  be  seen 
issuing  out  through  the  two  holes  above-men* 
tioned;  so  that  it  appears,  that  when  the  ani- 
mal stings,  the  bladderis  pressed,  and  the  ve- 
nom issues  through  the  two  apertures  into  the 
wound. 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or 
more  truly  mischievous,  than  the  scorpion.  As 
it  takes  refuge  in  a  small  place,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  sheltering  in  houses,  so  it  ctmiot 
be  otherwise  than  that  it  must  frequently  sting 
those  among  whom  it  resides.  In  some  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  and  in  France,  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
that  torment  mankind :  but  its  malignity  in 
£urope  is  trifling,  when  compared  to  what  the 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  are  known  to 
experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  sny 
piece  of  furniture,  without  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  stung  by  them.  Bosman  assures  as, 
that,  along  the  Gold  Coast,  thev  are  often 
found  larger  than  a  lobster ;  and  that  their 
sting  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, they  are  b^  no  means  so  large,  so  vcno- 
mous,  or  so  plentiful.  The  general  siie  of 
this  animal  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inch* 
es ;  and  its  sting  is  very  seldom  found  to  be 
fatal.  Maupertuis,  who  made  several  expert 
ments  on  the  scorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it 
by  no  means  so  invariably  dangerous  as  hsd 
till  then  been  represented*  He  provoked  one 
of  them  to  sting  a  dog,  in  three  places  of  the 
belly,  where  the  animal  was  without  hair:  in 
about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal  seemed 
greatly  swollen,  and  became  very  sick;  be 
then  cast  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels; 
and  for  about  three  hours  continued  vomiting 
a  whitish  liquid.  The,  belly  was  alwsji 
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greatly  swollen,  when  the  animal  began  to 
▼omit;  but  this  operation  always  seemed  to 
abate  the  swelling  ;  which  alternately  swelled, 
and  was  thus  emptied,  for  three  hours  succes- 
sively. The  poor  animal,  after  this,  fell  into 
oonynlsions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged  himself 
along  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  at  last  died,  five 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partially 
swollen  round  the  place  which  was  bitten, 
as  is  usual  after  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee ; 
but  his  whole  body  was  inflated,  and  there  only 
appeared  a  red  spot  on  the  places  where  he 
had  been  stung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  same  expe- 
riment was  tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even 
with  more  aggravated  cruelty;  yet  the  dog 
seemed  no  way  affected  by  the  wounds,  but 
howling  a  little  when  he  received  them,  conti. 
nued  alert  and  well  after  them ;  and  soon  after 
was  set  at  liberty,  without  showing  the  small- 
est symptoms  of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  crea- 
tiire  from  being  terrified  at  the  experiment,  that 
lie  left  his  own  master's  house,  to  come  to-  that 
of  the  philosopher,  where  ke  had  received  more 
plentiful  entertainment.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  fried  by  fresh  scorpions,  upon  seven 
other  dogs,  and  upon  three  hens;  but  not  the 
smallest  deadly  symptom  was  seen  to  ensue. 
From  hence  it  appears  that  many  circumstan- 
ces,  which  are  utterly  unknown,  must  contri- 
hute  to  give  efficacy  to  the  scorpion  s  venom. 
Whether  its  food,  long  fasting,  the  season,  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  it  wounds,  or  its  state  of 
maturity,  contribute  to,  or  retard  its  malignity, 
is  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  succeeding  experi- 
ment In  the  trials  made  by  our  philosopher, 
lie  employed  scorpions  of  both  sexes,  newly 
caught  and  seemingly  vigorous  and  active. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  may  serve  to 
fthow,  that  many  of  those  boasted  antidotes 
which  are  given  for  the  cure  of  the  scorpion's 
sting,  owe  their  success  rather  to  accident  than 
(heir  own  eflicacy.  They  only  happened  to 
cure,  when  the  sting  was  no  way  dangerous  ; 
hot  in  cases  of  actual  malignity,  they  might 
probably  be  utterly  unserviceable. 

The  scorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being 
much  larger  than  the  former,  is  probably 
much  more  venomous.  Helbigius,  however, 
who  resided  for  many  years  in  the  East,  as- 
sures us,  that  he  was  often  stung  by  the  scor. 
pion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury 
from  the  wound:  a  painful  tumor  generally 
ensued;  but  he  always  cured  it,  by  rubbing 
the  part  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone,  as  he 
had  seen  the  Indians  practise  before  him,  un- 
til the  flesh  became  insensible.  Seba,  Moore, 
•nd  Bosman,  however,  give  a  very  different 
account  of  the  scorpion's  malignity  ;  and  as- 
sert,  that,  unless  speedily  relieved,  the  wound 
''        becomes  fatal.* 

*  Maiijr  experimenbi  have  b«en  mad«  to  aM^rtain  the 
V0U,JI, 


It  is  certain  that  no  animal  in  the  creatios 
seems  endued  with  such  an  irascible  natura^ 
I  have  often  seen  them  taken  and  put  into  a 
place  of  security,  exerting  all  their  rage  against' 
the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  that  contained  them. 
I  have  seen  them  attempt  to  sting  astick,wheu. 
put  near  them ;  and  attack  a  mouse  or  a  frog;, 
while  those  animals  were  far  from  offering  any 
injury.  Maupertuis  put  three  scorpions  and 
a  mouse  into  the  same  vessel  togethei,  and 
they  soon  stung  the  little  animal  in  different 
places.  The  mouse>  thus  assaulted^  stood  for 
some  time  upon  the  defensive,  and  at  last 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.  He  tried 
this  experiment,  in  order  to  see  whetlier  the 
mouse,  after  it  had  killed,  would  eat  the  scor- 
pions; but  the  little  quadruped  seemed  en- 
lirely  satisBed  with  the  victory,  and  even  sur- 
vived the  severity  of  the  wounds  it  had  re- 
ceived. Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  the 
scorpion  against  the  large  spider,  and  enclosed 
several  of  both  kinds  in  glass  vessels  for  that 
purpose.'  The  success  of  this  combat  was  very 
remarkable.  The  spider  at  first  used  all  its 
eflbrts  to  immesh  the  scorpbn  in  its  web, 
which  he  immediately  began  spinning  ;  but 
the  scorpion  rescued  itself  from  the  danger,  by 
stinging  its  adversary  to  death :  it  soon  after 
cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  tlie  spi. 
der,  and  then  sucked  all  the  internal  parts  at 
its  leisure.  If  the  scorpion's  skin  had  not  been 
so  hard,  Wolkamer  is-  of  opinion  that  the  spi. 
der  would  have  obtained  the  victory ;  for  he 
had  often  seen  one  of  these  spiders  destroy  a 
toad. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  this  animal  is  equally 
dangerous  to  its  own  species ;  for  scorpions  are 


strength  of  the  poison ;  and  in  wtrm  climates  it  has  uni- 
formly been  found  fatal  to  the  ■mailer  animalju  To  man 
tlie  vround  is  extremely  painful.  The  place  becomes  in- 
flamed, and  the  surrounding  parts  often  turn  livid,  and 
require  to  be  carefully  dressed  in  order  to  prevent  mor. 
tification. 

A  French  physician,  who  paid  great  attenlion  to  the 
habits  of  these  animals,  has  related  many  particulars  re- 
specting them.  The  care  with  which  the  female  attended 
upon  her  young,  and,  by  degrees,  instnicted  them  in  the 
mode  of  hollowing  out  their  burrow  or  nest,  particnlarly 
attracted  hfs  attention.  He  made  also  many  curious  ex- 
periments on  the  efiectfl  of  their  poison;  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  frequently  stung,  he  discovered  that  these 
etfects  became  less  and  less  painful  at  every  repetition, 
so  that,  by  degrees,  he  became  almost  proof  against  their 
venom.  He  describes  the  part  aflected  as  becoming 
much  swollen,  and  extremely  painful,  immediately  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injury ;  and,  according  lo  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual,  this  painful  feeling  continued 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eightr  hours,  or  even  as  much 
as  tliree  days.  But  the  most  peculiar  eflect  is  a  sudden 
and  complete  prostration  of  strength,  to  sneh  an  extent 
that  the  patient  becomes  at  once  deprived  of  the  power 
of  supporting  himself.  This  curious  symptom  induced 
the  doctor  even  to  propose  the  use  of  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion  in  medicine,  in  cases  where  it  became  necea 
sary  suddenly  to  reduce  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

•  Rpbemerides,  Dec  S,  1687,  Obeerr.  224. 
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tbe  eruelcst  enemies  (o  each  oiher.  Manper- 
lub  put  aboat  a  hundred  of  them  together  in 
the  same  glass;  and  they  scarce  came  into 
contact,  when  they  began  to  exert  ali  their 
rage  in  mutual  destruction  *.  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  one  universal  carnage,  without 
any  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  6o  that  in  a  few 
days  there  remained  only  fourteen,  which  had 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  rest. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  still  more 
apparent  in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring. 
He  enclosed  a  female  scorpion,  big  with  young, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  was  seen  to  devour 
them  as  fast  as  they  were  excluded  :  there  was 
but  one  only  of  the  number  that  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
back  of  its  parent ;  and  this  soon  after  reven- 
ged the  cause  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the 
old  one  in  its  turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature 
of  this  insect,  which  neither  the  bonds  of 
cwciety  nor  of  nature  can  reclaim:  it  is  eren 
asserted  that,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  the 
scorpion  will  often  destroy  itself.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  was  ineffectually  tried  by 
Manpertuis:  but  I  am  so  well  assured  of  it 
by  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  seen  it  both 
in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
finmaining  of  its  veracity.  A  scorpion,  newly 
caught,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  bum. 
ing  charcoal,  and  thus  an  egress  prevented  on 
f^ery  side :  the  scorpion,  as  I  am  assured,  runs 
for  about  a  mirfute  round  th«  circle,  in  hopes  of 
escaping :  but  finding  that  impossible,  it  stings 
itself  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  in  this  man. 
ncr  the  undaunted  suicide  instantly  expires. 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  these  animals 
are  thus  destructive  to  each  other;  since  other- 
wise they  would  multiply  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  render  some  countries  uninhabitable. 
The  male  and  female  of  this  insect  are  very 
easily  distinguishable  ;  the  male  being  smaller 
and  less  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her 
voung  alive,  and  perfect  in  their  kind.'  Rhedi 
having  brought  a  quantity  of  scorpions,  selec  • 
ted  the  females,  which  by  their  size  and  rough, 
ness  were  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest, 
and  putting  them  in  separate  glass  vessels,  he 
kept  them  for  some  days  without  food.  In 
about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth 
thirtv-eight  young  ones,  well  shaped,  and  of 
a  milk-white  colour,  which  changed  every  day 
more  and  more  into  a  dark  rusty  hue.  An- 
other female,  in  a  different  vessel,  brought 
forth  twenty-seven  of  the  same  colour :  and  the 
day  following  the  young  ones  seemed  all  fixed 
to  the  back  and  belly  of  the  female.     For  near 

'  All  the  flcorpion  tribe  are  produced  from  eggs,  of 
which  one  female  lajra  a  considerable  number.  After 
their  escape  from  the  egg,  thejr  nnderigo  no  farther  tnw' 
formation,  except  oocMlonally  cafctlog  their  skin  like  tlie 
spider. 


a  fortnight  all  these  continued  alive  and  well: 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  died  daily ;  outil. 
in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  these  animals 
might  be  kept  living  as  long  as  carioaity 
should  think  proper.  Their  chief  food  is  wonm 
and  insects;  and  upon  a  proper  supply  of 
these,  their  lives  might  be  lengthened  to  their 
natural  extent  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
are  not  told:  but  if  we  may  argue  from  ana- 
logy, it  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
yean;  and  perhaps,  in  the  larger  kind, double 
that  duration.  As  they  have  somewhat  the 
form  of  the  lobster,  so  they  resemble  that  ani. 
mal  in  casting  their  shell,  or  more  properly 
their  akin ;  since  it  is  softer  by  far  than  (he 
covering  of  the  lobster,  and  set  with  hairs, 
which  grow  from  it  in  great  abundance,  parti, 
cularly  at  tbe  joinings.  The  young  lie  ia  the 
womb  of  the  parent  each  covered  up  in  its  own 
membrane,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  ao 
as  to  exhibit  altogether  the  form  of  a  cbaplet 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  (be  conuDoo 
arorpion  produces  its  young ;  but  there  is  a 
scorpion  of  America,  produced  from  the  eg^, 
in  the  manner  of  the  spider.  The  eggs  are  no 
larger  than  pin.points ;  and  they  are  deposited 
in  a  web,  which  they  spin  from  tlieir  bodice, 
and  carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  batched. 
As  soon  as  tbe  young  ones  are  excluded  fnuB 
the  shell,  they  get  upon  tbe  back  of  the  prent, 
who  turns  iier  tail  over  tbem,  and  defendi 
them  with  her  ating.  It  aeemks  probable,  thefe- 
fore,  that  captivity  produces  that  unnataiaJ 
disposition  in  the  scorpion,  which  indacea  it 
to  destroy  its  young ;  since,  at  liberty,  it  ii 
found  to  protect  tbem  with  such  unceasing  aa> 
sidiiity.' 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  TBJE  SCOX^OPBRDRJL  AND  OALLT-WOBIt 

Or  these  hideous  and  angry  insects  we  know 
little,  except  tbe  figure  and  the  noxious  qaali- 


'  Black  Scorphn.— The  black  Scorpion  ef  Ctylon  is 
a  very  dangerous  insect,  and  its  sting  is  frequently  hmt. 
tal.  This  species  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  from  «• 
to  two  broad  ^ver  the  middle  of  the  liody.  Wkca  rm- 
iiing,  or  distui1>ed,  theSr  Uil  is  usaal^  ivried  to  ibdr 
baclcs.  Tbejr  bite  with  their  fangs»  or  forceps,  and  in- 
stantly d&it  tbe  sting,  which  lies  in  their  tail,  into  Um 
place  they  have  bitten.  Their  atiog  emits  a  polsoo  re- 
sembling milk,  but  yiot  altc^ether  so  white.  When  tkit 
scorpions  are  fttUcked  by'tbeir  fweaswito  eaeay the  ai4, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  they  sting  theoselvti  lo 
death. 

The  Jfrican  5toof7>t'on.— The  genera]  colour  of  tUi 
animal  is  a  deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  in  some  ip^       ' 
cimens  to  black.     It  grows  to  a  Tory  large  siie,  sflo^ 
times  nearly  a  foot  long. 
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ties.  Though  with  im  tliere  are  Inftects  some- 
what resembling  them  in  form,  we  are  placed 
at  a  happy  distance  from  such  as  are  really 
formidable.  With  us  they  seldom  grow  above 
an  inch  long ;  in  the  tropical  climates  they  are 
often  found  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

The  Scolopendra  is  otherwise  called  the 
Centipes,  from  the  number  of  its  feet;  and  it 
is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  between  the  tropics.  Those  of  the 
East  Indies^  where  they  grow  to  the  largest 
size,  are  about  six  itiohes  long,  of  a  ruddy  co- 
lour, and  as  thick  as  a  man  s  finger :  they  con- 
sist of  many  joints  ;  and  from  each  joint  is  a 
leg  on  each  side :  they  are  covered  with  hair, 
and  seem  to  have  no  eyes ;  but  there  are  two 
feelers  on  the  head,  which  they  make  use  of 
to  find  out  the  way  they  are  to  pass  :  the  bead 
is  very  round,  with  two  small  sharp  teeth,  with 
which  they  irifiict  wounds  that  are  very  pain  • 
ful  and  dangerous.  A  sailor  that  was  bit  by 
one  on  board  a  ship,  felt  an  excessive  pain,  and 
his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger :  how- 
ever, he  recovered  by  the  application  of  three 
roasted  onions  to  the  part,  and  was  soon  quite 
well.  Of  this  animal  there  are  different 
kinds;  some  living,  like  worms^  in  hoks  in 
the  earth  ;  others  under  stones,  and  among 
rotten  wood ;  so  that  nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  removing  those  substances^  in  the 
places  where  they  breed.' 

1  Tttt  Grgat  Ctntipede. -^Vont  of  the  Insect  tribe,  the 
scorpions  excepted,  ve  so  formidable  in  appMrftuce  as 
the  centipede  or  great  scolopendra.  It  is  fuund  in  the 
Best  and  West  Indies,  and  iti various  parts  of  Africa,  in. 
habiting  chiefly  the  woods,  where  It  is  preyed  upon  by 
the  diflervnt  species  of  snakei.  It  is,  liowerer,  some- 
tlraes  fuiitid  in  houses,  and  is  said  to  be  se  common  in 
particular  districts,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
liave  the  feet  of  their  beds  placed  in  vessels  of  water,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  during  night  by 
these  horrible  reptiles. 

The  seolopeodne  vary  greatly  both  In  size  and  colour. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown ;  others  of  a 
yellow  ochre  colour,  livid  yellow,  or  tinged  with  red ;  and 
are  sometimes  seen  about  a  foot  in  length :  they  are,  bow- 
ever,  generally  much  less.  Their  legs  terminate  in  very 
sharp  hooks,  or  naih,  of  a  shining  black  colour;  and  all 
the  other  legs  are  furnished  with  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
kind. 

Gronovius  says,  that  all  the  legs  of  this  detestable  anU 
mal  are  venomous;  but  its  most  formidable  wea|Hins  are 
the  two  sharp  and  hooked  instruments  that  are  placed 
under  its  month,  wMi  which  it  destroys  Its  prey.  At  the 
eatremity  of  each  of  these  tliere  is  a  small  opening,  and 
from  thence  extends  a  tube,  through  which  it  is  supposed 
the  centipede  emits  the  poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound 
inflicted  by  these  fangs. 

Leeuwenhock,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of 
tlie  poison,  placed  a  large  fly  within  reach  of  a  centipede. 
He  seised  it  between  a  pafarof  the.  middte  i(Bet,then  passed 
it  from  one  pair  to  tlu)  next,  till  ii  was  brought  under  the 
fangs,  which  were  plunged  4nto  its  body,  and  it  died  in* 
stanCly.  St  Pierre  says,  that  in  the  Isle  of  France  his 
dog  was  kitten  by  one  of  them  which  was  upwards  of  six 
inches  in  lengthy  and  that  the  wound  turned  to  a  kind  of 
ulcer,  which  was  three  weeks  to  healing.     He  was  highly 


The  G ally-worm  differs  from  the  scolopen- 
dra, in  having  doable  the  number  of  feet; 
there  being  two  on  each  side,  to  every  joint  of 
the  body.  Some  of  them  are  smooth,  and 
others  hairy;  some  are  yellow,  some  black, 
and  some  brotwn.  They  are  found  among  de- 
cayed trees,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark ; 
as  also  among  stones  tliat  are  covered  with 
moss.  They  all ,  when  touched,  contract  them- 
selveSy  rolling  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 
Whatever  may  be  their  qualities  in  the  tropi. 
cal  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  they  aro  per- 
fectly harmless;  having  been  often  handled 
and  irritated,  without  any  vindictive  conse- 
quencea 

AQ  these,  as  well  as  the  scorpion,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prodticed  perfect  from  the  parent, 
or  the  egg  ;  and  to  undergo  no  changes  after 
their  first  exclusion.  They  are  seen  of  all 
sizes ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
suppose,  that  they  preserve  their  first  appear^ 
ance  through  the  whole  of  thetr  existence.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  like  most  of  this 
class,  they  often  change  their  skins;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  LBECn.' 


Tub  Last  of  this  wingless  tribe  that  I  sliall 
mention  is  the  Leech,  wliich,  like  alt  the  for- 


diverted  in  observing  one  of  them  overcome  by  a  vast 
number  of  ants,  that  attacked  it  in  conjunction,  and,  after 
seizing  it  by  all  its  legs,  bore  it  along  as  workmen  would 
do  a  large  piece  of  timber.  Its  poison  is  not  more  inju- 
rious than  that  of  the  scorpion,  and  seldom  proves  fatal 
to  the  larger  animals. 

'  Cuvier  classes  leeches  with  worms,  amoug  the 
Annelida,  or  invertcbrated  animals  wlih  red  blood. 

The  Medicinal  Leech,  (flirudo  medicinaiii),  may  be 
known  by  having  six  yellowish  lines,  or  strist,  on  its 
back,  while  tht;  wider  part  is  of  a  gr^isb  hue,  spotted 
with  bhtck  ;  but,  as  we  shall  presenUy  see,  these  mark- 
ings are  not  uniformly  found.  The  medicinal  leech  is 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  is  mnt-h 
more  abundant  In  the  southern  parts;  It  is  generally 
about  three  inches  in  length.  Formerly  It  wa»  rery 
abundant  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  improvements  iii 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  drainage  of  the  band, 
together  with  the  great  use  made  of  it  in  medicine,  have 
of  late  years  rendered  it  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
On  this  account  great  quantities  of  leeches  are  imported ; 
these  chiefly  ceme  from  Bourdeaux  and  Lisbon.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  medicinal  leech  appears  to  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  Is  found. 
In  winter  the  leech  retires  to  waters  of  considerable 
depth,  and  aeeks  shelter  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
In  the  summer  it  appears  to  delight  in  stiallow  }M>ol8, 
basking,  as  it  were,  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun:  but  if  the 
water  it  frequents  Is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the 
summer  heat,  the  leech  buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  a 
considerable  depth.  Just  beibre  a  thunder-storm,  leeches 
appear  much  agitated,  and  rise  frequently  to  the  siirfttre 
of  the  water;  this,  therefore,  is  considered  by  the  ieevh- 
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mer,  undergoes  no  varieties  of  transformation  ; 
but  when  once  excluded  from  the  body  of  the 
parent,  preserves  its  first  figure  to  the  end.  I 
place  the  history  of  the  Leech  among  the  first 
class  of  insects ;  while  I  have  degraded  the 
earth-worm,  the  Taenia,  and  the  Polypus,  into 
the  class  of  zoophytes,  or  that  imperfect  tribe 
which  serves  to  make  the  shade  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  nature.  Not  but  that  the 
earth-worm  or  the  polypus  have  their  motions, 
their  appetites,  and  their  vital  principles,  as 
complete  as  the  leech,  and,  to  a  cursory  view, 
appear  every  way  as  complete  animals.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  that  lays  the  line 
between  them ;  that  exalts  the  one,  and  de- 
grades the  other.  The  earth-worm  and  the 
polypus  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  piece 
will  produce  a  new  and  perfect  animal:  the 
leech  cannot  sufier  this  dissection,  but  dies 
when  cut  in  two ;  an  evident  instance  that  it 
is  possessed  of  a  more  perfect  organization 
than  those  animals  which  it  otherwise  very 
much  resembles. 

The  leech,  from  its  uses  in  medicine,  is  one 
of  those  insects  that  man  has  taken  care  to 
provide  ;  but,  of  a  great  variety,  one  kind  only 
is  considered  as  serviceable.  The  horse-leech, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all»  and  grows  to  four 
inches  in  length,  with  a  glossy  black  surface, 
is  of  no  use,  as  it  will  not  stick  to  the  skin ; 
the  snail-leech  is  but  an  inch  in  length  ;  and 
though  it  will  stick,  is  not  large  enough  to  ex- 
tract a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  from  the  pa- 
tient; the  broad-tailed  leech,  which  grows  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  tho  back 
raised  into  a  sort  of  ridge,  will  stick  but  on 
very  few  occasions:  it  is  the  large  brown 
leech,  with  a  whitish  belly,  that  is  made  use 
of  in  medicine,  and  whose  history  best  merits 
our  curiosity. 

The  leech  has  the  general  figure  of  a  worm, 
and  is  about  as  long  as  one's  middle  finger. 
Its  skin  is  composed  of  rings,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possessed  of  its  agility,  and  swims 
ill  water.  It  contracts  itself,  when  out  of 
water,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  touched  it 
IB  not  above  an  inch  long.  It  has  a  small 
head,  and  a  black  skin,  edged  with  a  yellow 
line  on  each  side,  with  some  yellowish  spots 
on  the  back.  The  belly  also,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  marked  with  whitish  yellow 

gatherert  as  a  favourable  time  for  collecting  them.  The 
property  by  which  a  leech  anticipates  thunder,  has  io- 
duced  some  persons  to  employ  it  as  a  species  of  barom- 
eter; but  its  indications  are  very  uncertain. 

The  HwM-Leech,  {Hintdo  tanguUttga),  is  much 
larger  than  the  medicinal  leech,  and  altogether  of  a 
greenish  black.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous,  from  the 
wounds  which  it  inflicts;  but  much  diDerence  of  opinion 
exists,  even  among  learned  naturalists,  as  to  its  power  of 
drawing  blood. 

Leeches  prey  on  worms,  tadpoles,  &c.,  which  they 
devour  with  avidity. 


spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
animal  is  the  mouth,  which  is  composed  uf 
two  lips,  that  take  whatever  form  the  instert 
finds  convenient  When  at  rest,  tlic  opening 
is  usually  triangular ;  and  within  it  arc  placed 
three  very  sharp  teeth,  capable  of  piercing  not 
only  the  human  skin,  but  also  that  of  a  horse 
or  an  ox.  Still  deeper  in  the  head  is  disco- 
vered the  tongue,  which  is  composed  of  a  strong 
fleshy  substance,  and  which  serves  to  assist 
the  animal  in  sucking,  when  it  has  inflicted 
its  triple  wound ;  for  no  sooner  is  this  vora- 
cious creature  applied  to  the  skin,  than  it 
buries  its  teeth  therein,  then  closes  its  lips 
round  the  wounds  which  it  has  made;  and 
thus,  in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass, 
extracts  the  blood  as  it  flows  to  the  dirorent 
orifices. 

In  examining  this  animals  form  farther  to- 
wards the  tail,  it  is  seen  to  have  a  gullet  and 
an  intestinal  canal,  into  which  the  blood  flows 
in  great  abundance.  On  each  side  of  this  are 
seen  running  along  several  little  bladders, 
which,  when  the  animal  is  empty,  seem  to  be 
filled  with  nothing  but  water;  but  when  it  is 
gorging  blood,  they  seem  to  communicate  with 
the  intestines,  and  receive  a  large  portion  of 
the  blood  which  flows  into  the  body.  If  these 
bladders  should  be  considered  as  so  many  sto- 
machs, then  every  leech  will  be  found  to  have 
twenty-four.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary 
of  all  in  this  animal's  formation  is,  that  though 
it  takes  so  large  a  quantity  of  food,  it  has  no 
anus  or  passage  to  eject  it  from  the  body  when 
it  has  been  digested.  On  the  contrary,  the 
blood  which  the  leech  has  thus  sucked  remains 
for  several  months  clotted  within  its  body, 
blackened  a  little  by  the  change,  but  no  way 
putrified,  and  very  little  altered  in  its  texture 
or  consistence.  In  what  manner  it  passes 
through  the  animal's  body,  or  how  it  conlri- 
butes  to  its  nourishment,  is  not  easily  accoun- 
ted for.  The  water  in  which  they  are  kept  is 
very  little  discoloured  by  their  continuance; 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  return  the  blood  by 
the  same  passage  through  which  it  was  taken 
in  :  it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  it  goes  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  that  these 
are  sufiiciently  large  to  permit  its  exclusbn. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  the 
leech  differs  from  all  other  insects.  It  was 
remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  whole 
insect  tribe  had  the  opening  into  their  lungs 
placed  in  their  sides,  and  that  they  breathed 
through  those  apertures  as  other  animab 
through  the  mouth.  A  drop  of  oil  poured  on 
the  sides  of  a  wasp,  a  bee,  or  a  worm,  would 
quickly  suffocate  them,  by  stopping  up  the 
passages  through  which'  they  breathe :  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  leech,  for  this  animal 
may  be  immersed  in  oil  without  injury  ;  nay, 
it  will  live  therein ;  and  the  only  damage  il 
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will  sustain  is,  that,  when  taken  out,  it  will 
be  seen  to  cast  a  fine  pellucid  skin  exactly  of 
the  shape  of  the  animal,  after  which  it  is  as 
alert  and  vigorous  as  before.  It  appears  from 
hence  that  the  leech  breathes  through  the 
mouth ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  a  motion  that  seems 
to  resemble  the  act  of  respiration  in  more  per- 
fect animals  :  but  concerning  all  this  we  are 
much  in  the  dark. 

This  atiimal  seems  to  differ  from  all  others 
in  several  respects :  the  rest  of  the  reptile  tribe 
are  brought  forth  from  egga ;  the  leech  is  vi- 
viparous, and  produces  its  young  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  birth.* 
It  is  probable  that,  like  the  snail,  each  insect 
contains  the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  impregnates 
and  is  impregnated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
young  ones  are  chiefly  found  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  shallow  running  waters,  and  particu. 
larly  when  they  are  tepified  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  large  ones  are  chiefly  sought  after ; 
and  being  put  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water,  they  remain  for  months,  nay,  for  years, 
without  taking  any  other  subsistence.  But 
they  never  breed  in  this  confinement;  and, 
consequently,  what  regards  that  part  of  their 
history  still  remains  obscure. 
— — — 1 

1  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  a«  to  whether  leeches 
were  produced  from  eggs  or  bom  alive,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certalued  that  the  ova  are  developed  in  a  singular  case, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  cocoon  of  a  silk-worm. 
This  cocoon  is  formed  by  the  parent  animal,  and  bjr  it 
deposited  in  the  mud  or  clajr  which  composes  the  bed  of 
the  pool  it  inhabiU. 

The  hci  of  the  young  leech  being  produced  from  these 
cocoons,  although  only  latterly  ascertained  by  naturalists, 
was  long  since  well  knotvn  to  the  dealers  in  leeches  on 
the  French  coast,  who  avail  themselves  of  this  knowledge 
of  their  habits,  to  multiply  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 
It  was  by  these  means  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretagne,  and 
particularly  in  Finisterre,  replenished  the  ponds  in  which 
they  presenred  those  leeches  which  were  intended  for 
the  Paris  market. 

About  the  month  of  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season,  they  send  out  labourers,  provided 
with  spades  and  baskets,  to  the  little  muddy  marshes, 
where  they  are  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  These 
workmen  then  set  about  removing  those  portions  of  mud 
that  are  known  to  contain  cocoon«,  which  are  afterwards 
deposited  in  sheets  of  water  previously  prepared  for  their 
reception;  here  the  young  leeches  quit  the  cocoons,  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  six  months,  when  they  are  re. 
moved  to  larger  ponds. 


In  this  part  of  the  world  they  seldom  erow 
to  above  four  inches  ;  but  in  America  and  the 
East  they  are  found  from  six  to  seven.  The 
pools  there  abound  with  them  in  such  num 
bers  that  it  would  be  dangerous  bathing,  if  for 
no  other  consideration.  Our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, who  the  last  war  were  obliged  to  walk 
in  those  countries  through  marshy  grounds, 
talk  with  terror  of  the  number  of  leeches  that 
infested  them  on  their  march.  Even  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  they  increase  so  as  to  become 
formidable.  Sedelius,  a  German  physician, 
relates,  that  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  was 
keeping  sheep  near  the  city  of  Bomist  in  Pol- 
and,  perceiving  a  soldier  making  up  to  her, 
went  to  hide  herself  in  a  neighbouring  marsh 
among  some  bushes ;  but  the  number  of  leeches 
was  so  great  in  that  place,  and  they  stuck  to 
her  so  close,  that  the  poor  creature  expired 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  which  she  lost  by 
their  united  efforts.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  one  of  those  insects  which, 
when  empty,  generally  weighs  but  a  scruple, 
will,  when  gorged,  weigh  more  than  two 
drachms. 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied,  the  best 
way  is  to  take  them  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  contained  about  an  hour  before,  for 
they  thus  become  more  voracious,  and  fasten 
more  readily.  When  saturated  with  blood, 
they  generally  fall  ofi*  of  themselves ;  but  if  it 
be  thought  necessary  to  take  them  from  the 
wound,  care  should  be  used  to  pull  them  very 
gently,  or  even  to  sprinkle  them  with  salt  if 
they  continue  to  adhere :  for  if  they  be  plucked 
rudely  away,  it  most  frequently  happens  that 
thev  leave  their  teeth  in  the  wound,  which 
makes  a  very  trouble.some  inflammation,  and 
is  often  attended  with  danger.  If  they  be  slow 
in  fixing  to  the  pnrt.  they  are  often  enticed  by 
rubbing  it  with  milk  or  blood,  or  water  mixed 
with  sugar.  As  salt  is  a  poison  to  most  in- 
sects, many  people  throw  it  upon  the  leech 
when  it  has  dropped  from  the  wound,  by  which 
means  it  disgorges  the  blood  it  has  swallowed, 
and  it  is  then  kept  for  repeated  application. 
They  seldom,  however,  stick  alter  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  as  the  price  is  but  small>  fresh  leeches 
should  always  be  applied  whenever  such  np. 
plication  is  thought  necessary. 
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INSECTS  OP  THE  SECOND  ORDER. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER  OP  IKSECTS. 

Iw  the  former  part  we  gave  a  concise  history 
of  the  most  considerable  insects  that,  without 
wings,  were  prodaced  in  a  perfect  state ;  either 
from,  the  body  of  the  parent  alive,  like  quad* 
rupeds,  or  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of 
birds.  We  oome  now  to  a  second  order  of  in- 
sects, that  are  produced  from  the  egg,  like  the 
former,  but  not  in  a  perfect  state ;  for  when 
first  excluded,  they  are  without  wings.  This, 
however,  does  not  hinder  the  exercise  of  their 
animal  functions  ;  the  insect,  although  not  yet 
come  to  perfection,  walks,  leaps,  and  eats  ; 
nor  is  it  ever  deprived  of  motion,  only  that  it 
rests  a  little  when  it  is  about  to  cast  that  part 
of  its  skin  previous  to  its  state  of  perfection. 
It  is  then  seen  to  assume  two  wings,  which, 
like  a  budding  flower,  burst  through  the  case 
that  contained  them,  and  the  animal  becomes  a 
winged  insect  in  its  state  of  highest  perfec- 
tion.  To  this  order  we  may  refer  the  Libella, 
or  Dragon- Fly;  the  Formica  Leo,  or  Lion- 
Ant;  the  Grasshopper ;  the  Locust ;  the  Crick- 
et;  the  Wood- Cricket ;  the  Mole- Cricket ; 
the  Flea-Locust ;  the  Fiying.fiug  ;  the  Ti- 
pula  ;  the  Water-scorpion  ;  the  Notonect,  or 
Water- Fly  ;  and  many  others. 


CHAP.  IL 

OF  THE  LIBELLA,  OR  DRACTON-FLY. 

Of  all  the  flies  which  adorn  or  diversify 
the  face  of  nature,  these  are  the  most  various 
and  the  most  boautiful :  they  are  of  all  colours ; 
green,  blue,  crimson,  scarlet,  white:    some 


unite  a  variety  of  the  most  vivid  tints,  and  ex- 
hibit in  one  animal  more  different  shades  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rainbow.  They  are  called, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  different 
names;  but  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
them,  as  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
flies  by  the  length  of  their  bodies,  hy  the  large- 
ness o/  their  eyes,  and  the  beautiful  transpar. 
ency  of  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  norober. 
They  are  seen  in  summer  flying  with  great 
rapidity  near  every  hedge,  and  by  every  run- 
ning brook  ;  they  sometimes  settle  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  sometimes  keep  for  hours  together 
on  the  wing. 

Dragon-flies,  though  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds,  yet  agree  in  the  most  striking 
parts  of  their  history,  and  one  account  may 
serve  for  all.  The  largest  sort  are  generally 
found  from  two  to  three  inches  long  ;  their  (ail 
is  forked;  their  body  divided  into  eleven 
rings  ;  their  eyes  are  large,  homy,  and  trans- 
parent, divided  by  a  number  of  intersections  i 
and  their  wings,  that  always  lie  flat  when 
they  are  at  rest,  are  of  a  beautiful  glossy  trans, 
parency  ;  sometimes  shining  like  silver  and 
sometimes  glistening  like  gold.  Within  the 
mouth  are  to  be  seen  two  teeth  C4>vered  with 
a  beautiful  lip :  with  these  the  creatures  bite 
fiercely  when  they  are  taken ;  but  their  bite 
is  perfectly  harmless,  as  I  have  experienced 
more  than  once. 

These  insects,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
produced  from  egg^,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  water,  where  they  remain  for  some  time 
without  seeming  life  or  motion.  They  are 
ejected  by  the  female  info  the  water  in  clus- 
ters, like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  they  sink 
to  the  bottom  by  their  natural  weight,  and 
continue  in  that  state  till  the  young  ones  find 
strength  enough  to  break  the  shell,  and  to 
separate  from  each  other.     The  form  in  wliich 
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(hey  first  show  life,  ia  that  of  a  worm  with  six 
legs,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dragon- 
fly in  its  winged  state,  except  that  the  wings 
are  yet  concealed  within  a  sheath  peculiar  to 
this  animal.  The  rudiments  of  these  appear 
in  bunches  on  the  back,  within  which  the 
wings  are  folded  up  into  each  other,  while  all 
colours  and  varieties  of  painting  appear  trans-, 
parent  through  the  skin.  These  animals,  upon 
quitting  the  oggy  still  continue  in  the  water, 
where  they  creep  and  swim,  but  do  not  move 
swiftly.  They  have  likewise  a  sharp  sight, 
and  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  if  any 
one  come  to  the  places  wherein  they  live,  or 
whenever  they  perceive  the  least  uncommon 
object.  Their  food  at  that  time  is  soft  mud 
and  the  glutinous  earthy  substances  that  are 
found  at  the  bottom. 

When  these  animals  prepare  to  change 
from  their  reptile  to  their  flying  state,  they 
then  move  out  of  the  water  to  a  ory  place,  as 
into  grass  ;  to  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or  any 
thing  else  they  meet  with.  They  there  firmly 
fix  their  acute  claws ;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
continue  quite  unmovable,  as  if  meditating 
on  the  change  they  are  to  undergo.  It  is 
then  observed,  tliat  the  skin  first  opens  on  the 
head  and  back  ;  and  out  of  this  opening  they 
exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes,  and  at  length 
their  six  legs  ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
hollow  and  empty  skin,  or  slough  of  their  legs, 
remains  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  After  this, 
the  enclosed  creature  creeps  forward  by  de- 
grees ;  and  by  this  means  draws  first  its  wings 
and  then  its  bodv  out  of  the  skin  ;  and  pro. 
ceeding  a  little  farther,  sits  at  rest  for  some 
time,  as  if  immovable.  During  this  time, 
the  wings,  which  were  moist  and  folded,  begin 
by  degrees  to  expand  themselves,  and  to  make 
smooth  and  even  all  those  plaits  which  were 
laid  against  each  other,  like  a  closed  fan.  The 
body  is  likewise  insensibly  extended,  until  all 
the  limbs  have  obtained  their  proper  size  and 
dimensions.  All  these  surprising  and  difficult 
operations  arc  accomplished  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  and  the  circulating  humours.  The  crea- 
ture cannot  at  first  make  use  of  its  new  wings, 
and  therefore  is  forced  to  stay  in  the  same 
place  until  all  its  limbs  arc  dried  by  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  It  soon,  however,  begins  to 
enter  upon  a  more  noble  life  than  it  had  hither, 
to  led  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and  from 
creeping  slowly  and  living  accidentally,  it 
now  wings  the  air,  and  makes  choice  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  its  provisions. 

Indeed,  no  animal  is  more  amply  fitted  for 
motion,  subsistence,  and  enjoyment  As  it 
hunts  and  seeks  after  its  food  flying  io  the  air, 
Nature  has  provided  it  with  two  large  eyes, 
which  make  almost  the  whole  head,  and  which 
resemble  glittering  mother-of-pearl.  It  has 
also  four  expansive  silver-coloured  wings,  with 


which,  as  with  oars,  it  can  turn  itself  with  pro- 
digious velocity;  and  to  assist  these,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  very  long  body,  which,  like 
a  rudder,  directs  its  motions.  As  the  wings 
are  long,  and  the  legs  short,  they  seldom 
walk,  but  are  ever  seen  either  resting  or  fly- 
ing. For  this  reason,  they  always  choose  dry 
branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  remain  on  ;  and 
when  they  have  refreshed  themselves  a  little, 
they  renew  their  flight.  Thus  they  are  seen 
adorning  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of 
beauty,  lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  the  most  beautiful 
colours  to  the  sun.  The  garden,  the  forest,  the 
hedges,  and  the  rivulets,  are  animated  by  their 
sports ;  and  there  arc  few  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  not  em. 
ployed  a  part  of  their  childhood  in  the  pursuit 

JBut  while  these  beautiful  flies  appear  to  us 
so  idly  and  innocently  employed,  they  are  in 
fact  the  greatest  tyrants  of  the  insect  tribe  ; 
and,  like  the  hawk  among  birds,  are  only  hov- 
ering  up  and  down  to  seize  their  prey.  They 
are  the  strongest  and  the  most  courageous  of 
all  winged  insects ;  nor  is  there  one,  how  large 
soever,  that  they  will  not  attack  and  devour. 
The  blue-fly,  the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  hor. 
net,  make  their  constant  prey  ;  and  even  the 
butterfly,  that  spreads  so  large  a  wing,  is  often 
caught  and  treated  without  mercy.  Their 
appetite  seems  to  know  no  bounds ;  they  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  pursuit,  and  have  been 
seen  to  devour  three  times  their  own  size  in 
the  capture  of  a  single  hour.  They  seize  their 
prey  flying  with  their  six  claws,  and  tear  it 
easily  to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  are 
capable  of  inflicting  troublesome  wounda 

But  the  males  are  upon  the  wing  for  another 
purpose  beside  that  of  food,  as  they  are  very 
salacious,  and  seek  the  females  with  great 
ardour.  The  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  warm 
the  fields,  than  the  males  are  found  assiduous- 
ly  employed  each  in  seeking  its  mate ;  and 
no  sooner  does  a  female  appear,  but  two  or 
three  males  are  seen  pursuing,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  seize  her  with  all  their  arts  and  agility. 
The  instrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
placed  very  difierent  from  that  of  any  other 
insect,  being  not  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  in 
others,  but  immediately  under  the  breast,  and 
consequently,  at  first  view,  incapable  of  being 
united  to  the  sexual  part  of  the  female  :  which, 
as  in  order  insects,  lies  in  the  tail.  To  per- 
form this  junction,  Nature  has  provided  the 
male  with  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  female,  and 
finds  himself  sufficiently  near,  he  seizes  upon 
the  back  of  her  head  by  surprise,  and  fasten-* 
ing  his  claws  upon  her,  turns  round  his  forky 
tail,  which  he  fastens  round  her  neck,  and  in 
this  manner  fixes  himself  so  closely  and  firmly, 
that  no  efibrts  can  remove  him.     It  is  in  vain 
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tliat  she  flies  from  one  branch  to  another,  and 
settles  upon  them,  he  still  keeps  fixed,  and  of. 
ten  continues  in  this  situation  for  three  or  four 
hours  successively.  When  he  flies,  she  is 
obliged  to  fly  with  him ;  but  he  still  directs 
the  way  :  and  though  she  moves  her  wings, 
she  seems  entirely  guided  by  his  motion.  As 
yet,  however,  the  business  of  impregnation  is 
not  performed ;  for  to  this  the  female  must  con. 
tribute  ;  and  she  at  last  seems,  bv  the  continu- 
ance of  her  constraint,  to  comply  ;  for,  turn- 
ing  up  the  end  of  her  tail  to  that  part  of  the 
breast  of  the  male  in  which  lies  the  part  pro- 
per for  generation,  both  instruments  meet,  and 
the  eggs  of  the  female  receive  the  necessary 
fecundation.  An  hour  or  two  after  this  she 
flies  to  some  neighbouring  pool,  where  she  de- 
posits  her  eggs,  as  was  already  mentioned. 
There  they  continue  in  a  reptile  state  for  a 
year ;  and  then  are  changed  into  a  beautiful 
fly,  resembling  the  parent' 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  FORMICA  LEO^  OR  LION-ANT. 

Ar.THouaH  this  animal  properly  belongs  to 
no  order  of  insects,  yet  as  it  is  changed  into  a 
fly  very  much  resembling  that  described  in 
the  preceditig  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper 


'  During  the  grub-sUte  of  the  drftgoii-fly,  it  preys  with 
the  most  savage  ferocity  oil  all  aquatic  inserts.  It  is, 
lilcewise,  at  this  period,  furnished  with  an  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  body,  by  which  it  ran  suck  up  and  eject 
\rater  with  such  considerable  force,  tliat  the  stream  is 
lierceptible  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
their  bodies.  If  they  are  kept  some  time  out  of  water, 
the  desire  or  necessity  of  respiration  is  augmented  :  and 
accordingly,  when  replaced  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
inspirations  and  respirations  are  repeated  with  unusual 
force  and  frequency. 

The  Depresud  Draffon-Jly.—TMs  beautiful  insect, 
the  general  manners  or  habits  of  which  resemble  those  of 
its  cogenera,  is  of  so  diflerent  a  colour  in  the  diflerent 
sexes,  that  the  shape  is  the  chief  criterion  of  the  species. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  of  a  bright  blue,  with  brown 
marginal  variegations,  while  that  of  the  female,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  witli  similar  marginal 
markings.  Like  the  I  bellula  grandis,  this  species  is 
principally  seen  towards  the  decline  of  summer,  and  flies 
with  great  rapidity  about  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks  and 
stagnant  waters.  It  diflers  much  from  other  species  of 
this  genus,  from  the  body  being  much  flattened. 

The  Black -winged  J)rug<m-fiy. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
moit  common  species  in  this  country,  and  is  generally 
seen  flying,  during  the  morning  hours,  about  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  stagnant  waters.  The  general  colour  of  the 
body  is  deep  blue-green,  while  the  wings  are  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  stxy  large  patch  or  area  of  bluish  black. 
The  insect  varies,  however,  in  point  of  colour,  more  than 
any  other  species,  and  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  wing^ 
})erfectly  plain  or  unmarked,  and  sometimes,  on  the  con. 
trary,  entirely  blue-black  :  the  tinge  of  the  body  also  va. 
ries  in  a  similar  manner,  being  either  bright  golden, 
freen,  derp  livid  blue,  or  sometimes  brown. 


to  give  its  history  here.  If  we  consider  (he 
life  of  this  animal,  in  its  diflerent  stages  of 
existence,  we  shall  find  it  equally  wonderful 
in  all;  but  as  it  changes  to  a  dragon-fly,  what 
we  have  said  of  that  animal  above,  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  lion-ant,  when  it  be. 
comes  an  inhabitant  of  air,  in  every  respect 
resembles  that  which  has  been  already  des- 
cribed  ;  its  glossy  wings,  its  voracious  appc. 
titeS)  its  peculiar  manner  of  generation,  are 
entirely  the  same.  It  is  in  its  reptile  state 
that  it  diflers  from  all  other  insects :  and  in 
that  state  it  will  be  amusing  to  pursue  its  his. 
tory. 

The  ]ion.4int,  in  its  reptile  state,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  common  wood-louse,  but  somewhat 
broader.  It  has  a  pretty  long  head  and  a  round- 
ish body,  which  becomes  a  little  narrower  to- 
wards the  tail.  The  colour  is  a  dirty  gray, 
speckled  with  black,  and  the  body  is  composed 
of  several  flat  rings,  which  slip  one  upon  ana. 
ther.  It  has  six  feet,  four  of  which  are  fixed 
to  the  breast,  and  two  to  the  neck.  The  bead 
is  small  and  flat,  and  before  there  are  two  little 
smooth  horns  or  feelers,  which  are  bard,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  crooked  at  the 
ends.  At  the  basis  of  the  feelers  there  are 
two  small  black  lively  eyes,  by  which  it  can 
see  the  smallest  object,  as  it  is  easily  discov- 
ered  by  its  starting  from  every  thing  that  ap- 
proaches. 

To  a  form  so  unpromising,  and  so  ill  provid- 
ed  for  the  purposes  of  rapacity,  this  animal 
unites  the  most  ravenous  appetites  in  nature ; 
but  to  mark  its  imbecility  still  stronger,  as 
other  animals  have  wings  or  feet  to  enable  them 
to  advance  towards  their  prey,  the  lion-ant  is 
unprovided  with  such  assistance  from  either. 
It  has  legs,  indeed  ;  but  these  only  enable  it 
to  run  backward,  so  that  it  could  as  soon  die 
as  make  the  smallest  progressive  motion.  Thus 
famished  and  rapacious  as  it  ever  seems,  its 
prey  must  come  to  it,  or  rather  into  the  snare 
provided  for  it,  or  the  insidious  assassin  roast 
starve. 

But  Nature,  that  has  denied  it  strength  or 
swiftness,  has  given  it  an  equivalent  in  cun- 
ning, so  that  no  animal  fares  more  suinptaons. 
ly,  without  ever  stirring  from  its  retreat  For 
this  purpose,  it  chooses  a  dry  sandy  place  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  under  some  shelter,  m 
order  to  preserve  its  machinations  from  the 
rain.  The  driest  and  most  sandy  spot  ia  the 
most  proper  for  it ;  because  a  heavy  clogged 
earth  would  defeat  its  labour.  When  it  gow 
about  to  dig  the  hole  where  it  takes  its  prey, 
it  begins  to  bend  the  hinder  part  of  its  body, 
which  is  pointed,  and  thus  works  backward; 
making,  after  several  attempts,  a  circular  fa^ 
row,  which  serves  to  mark  out  the  size  o\  the 
hole  it  intends  making,  as  the  ancients  mark* 
ed  out  the   limits  of  a  city  with  a  plough. 
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Witliin  tills  first  furrow  it  digs  a  second,  then 
R  third,  and  afterwards  others,  which  are  al- 
ways  less  than  the  preceding.  Then  it  begins 
to  deepen  its  hole,  sinking  lower  and  lower 
into  the  sand,  which  it  throws  with  its  horns 
and  feelers  towards  the  edges,  as  we  see  men 
throw  up  sand  in  a  gravel-pit  Thus,  by  re- 
peating its  labours  all  round,  the  sand  is  thrown 
up  in  a  circle  about  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until 
the  whole  is  quite  completed.  This  hole  is 
always  formed  in  a  perfect  circle  ;  and  the  pit 
itself  resembles  the  inside  of  an  inverted  fun- 
nel*    When  this  insect  first  leaves  the  egg 

1  Tk«  Aid'  lAon, — ^The  obMrvationi  of  the  continental 
naturalist!  have  made  itnown  to  us  a  pitfall  confltmcted 
Ky  an  insect,  the  details  of  whose  operations  are  exceed- 
ingly curious — we  refer  to  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion 
{Mynnele9n/ormicarius\  which,  though  marked  by  Dr 
Turton  and  Mr  Stewart  as  British,  has  not  (at  least  of 
late  years)  been  found  in  this  country.  As  it  is  not, 
however,  uncommon  in  France  aiid  Switxerland,  it  is 
-|«robable  it  may  yet  be  discovered  in  some  spot  hitherto 
unexplored. 

The  ant-lion  gnib  being  of  a  gray  colour,  and  having 
its  body  composed  of  rings,  is  not  unlike  a  wood-louse 
(Ojimciw),  though  it  is  larger,  more  triangular,  has  only 
six  legs,  and  most  formidable  j&ws,  in  form  of  a  reaping- 
hook,  or  a  |iair  of  calliper  compasses.  These  jaws,  how- 
ever,  are  not  for  masticating,  but  are  perforated  and  tu- 
bular,  for  the  ptirpose  of  sucicing  the  juices  of  ants  upon 
ivhich  it  feeds.  Valllsnieri  was,  therefore,  mistaken,  as 
Keaumur  well  remarks,  when  he  supposed  that  he  had 
discovered  its  mouth.  Its  habits  require  that  it  should 
walk  backwards,  and  this  is  the  only  species  of  locomotion 
which  it  can  perform.     Even  thb  sort  of  motion  it  exe- 


and  is  newly  hatched,  the  first  pit  it  makes  is 
very  small ;  but  as  it  grows  bigger,  it  makes 
a  larger  hole ;  which  is  destined,  like  a  pit- 
fall, to  entrap  its  prey.  It  is  generally  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 


'"(iUit'l^ 


Orub  of  ike  Ani^Lion  magnffled^  with  one  per/eel  Trop^ 
and  another  begun, 
rutes  very  slowly:  and  were  it  not  for  the  ingenuity  of 
itff  stratagems,  it  would  fare  but  sparingly,  since  its  chief 
food  consists  of  ants,  whose  activity  and  swiftness  of  foot 
would  otherwise  render  it  imposnihle  for  it  to  make  a  tin. 
VOL.  u. 


gle  capture.  Nature,  liowever,  in  this,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  case,  has  given  a  compensating  power  to  tlie  indi- 
vidual animal,  to  balance  its  privations.  The  ant-lion  is 
slow^-but  it  is  extremely  sagacious ; — it  cannot  follow 
its  prey,  but  it  can  entcap  it 

The  snare  which  the  grub  of  the  ant-lion  employ?,  con- 
sists of  a  funnel-shaped  excavation  formed  in  loose  sand, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  in  wait  for  the  anU  that 
chance  to  stumble  over  the  margin,  and  cannot,  from  the 
looseness  of  the  walls,  gain  a  sufficient  footing  to  effect 
their  escape.  When  the  pitfall  is  intended  to  be  small, 
it  only  thrusts  its  body  backwards  into  the  sand  as  far  as 
it  can,  throwing  out  at  ii||tervals  the  particles  which  fall 
in  upon  it,  till  Jt  is  rendered  of  the  requisite  depth. 

By  shutting  up  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  box  with  loose 
sand,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  constructing  its 
trap  of  various  dimensions,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  circimnstances.  When  it  intends 
to  make  one  of  considerable  diameter,  it  proceeds  as  me- 
thodically as  the  most  skilful  architect  or  engineer 
amongst  ourselves.  It  first  examines  the  nature  of  the 
soil»  whether  it  be  sufficiently  dry  and  fine  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  if  so,  it  begins  by  tracing  out  a  circle,  where 
the  mouth  of  its  funoeMrap  is  intended  to  be.  Having 
thus  marked  the  limits  of  its  pit,  it  proceeds  to  scoop  out 
the  interior.  Getting  within  the  circle,  and  using  one 
of  its  legs  as  a  shovel,  it  places  therewith  a  load  of  sand 
on  the  flat  part  of  its  head,  and  it  throws  the  whole  with 
a  jerk  some  inches  beyond  the  circle.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  it  only  uses  one  leg  in  this  operation — the 
one,  namely,  which  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Were  it  to  employ  the  others  In  digging  away  the  sand,  it 
would  encroach  upon  the  regularity  of  its  plan.  Working 
with  great  industry  and  adroitness  In  the  manner  we 
have  just  described,  it  quickly  makes  the  round  of  its 
circle,  and  as  it  works  backwards  it  soon  arrives  at  the 
point  where  it  hsd  commenced.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  from  this  point  in  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore, it  wheels  about  and  works  a  round  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  in  this  way  it  avoids  throwing  all  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  labour  on  one  leg»  alternating  them  every 
round  of  the  circle. 

Were  there  nothing  to  scoop  out  but  sand  or  loose 
earth,  the  little  engineer  would  have  only  to  repeat  the 
operations  we  have  described,  till  it  had  completed  the 
whole.  But  it  frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  its 
labours,  sometimes  even  when  they  are  near  a  close,  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  stone  of  some  sice  which  would,  if 
suffered  to  remain,  injure  materially  the  perfection  of  its 
trap.  But  such  obstacles  as  this  do  not  prevent  the  in- 
sect from  proceeding :  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubles  its 
assiduity  to  remove  the  obstruction,  as  M.  Bonnet  re- 
peatedly  witnessed.  If  the  stone  be  small,  it  can  man. 
age  to  jerk  it  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sand :  but 
when  it  is  two  or  three  times  larger  and  heavier  than  its 
own  body,  it  must  have  recourse  to  ether  means  of  re- 
moval.  The  larger  stones  it  usually  leaves  till  the  last, 
and  when  it  has  removed  all  the  sand  which  it  intends, 
it  then  proceeds  to  try  what  it  can  do  with  the  less  ma. 
nageable  obstacles.  For  this  purpose,  it  crawls  hark, 
wards  to  the  place  where  a  stone  may  be,  and  thrusting 
its  Uil  under  it,  is  at  great  pains  to  get  it  properly  ba- 
lanced on  its  back,  by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  rings 
composing  its  body.  When  it  has  succeeded  in  adjusting 
the  stone,  it  crawls  up  the  side  of  the  pit  with  great  care 
and  deposits  its  burden  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
Should  the  stone  happen  to  be  round,  the  balance  can  be 
kept  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  it  has  to  travel 
with  its  load  upon  a  slope  of  loose  sand  which  i«  ready  to 
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The  work  being  thus,  with  great  labour, 
finished,  the  insidious  insect  places  itself  in 
ambush,  hiding  itself  in  the  bottom  under  the 
•and,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  two  horns 
encircle  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  All  the  sides 
of  this  pit-fall  are  made  of  the  most  loose  and 
crumbling  ijiaterials ;  so  that  scarce  any  insect 
can  climb  up  that  has  once  got  down  to  the 
bottom.  Conscious  of  this,  the  lion-ant  re- 
mains in  patient  expectation,  ready  to  profit 
by  that  accident  which  throws  some  heedless 
little  animal  into  its  den.  If  then, by  misfor- 
tune,  an  ant,  a  wood-louse,  or  a  small  cater- 
pillar, walks  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
the  sand  gives  way  beneatn  them,  and  they 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they  meet 
inevitable  destruction.  The  fall  of  a  single 
grain  of  sand  gives  the  murderer  notice  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cave ;  and  it  never  fails  to  sally 
forth  to  seize  upon  its  prey.  It  happens  some- 
give  way  at  eveiystup;  and  often  when  the  Insect  has 
carried  It  to  the  very  brink  it  rolls  off  its  back  and  turn, 
bles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  accident,  so  far 
from  discouraging  the  ant-lion,  only  stimulates  it  to  more 
persevering  efforts.  Bonnet  observed  It  renew  these  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  a  stone,  five  or  six  times.  It  Is  only 
when  it  flnds  It  utterly  impossible  to  succeed,  that  it 
abandons  the  design  and  commences  another  pit  in  a  fresh 
situation.  When  It  succeeds  in  getting  a  stone  beyond 
the  line  of  its  circle,  it  is  not  contented  with  letting  it 
rest  there ;  but  to  prevent  it  from  again  rolling  in,  it  goes 
on  to  push  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  pitfall,  when  finished,  is  usually  about  three  inches 
In  diameter  at  the  top,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  gra- 
dually contracting  into  a  point  in  the  manner  of  a  cone 
or  funnel.  In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  the  ant-lion  stations 
Itself  to  watch  for  its  prey.  Should  an  ant  or  any  other 
insect  wander  within  the  verge  of  the  funnel,  it  can 
scarcely  fall  to  dislodge  and  roll  down  some  particles  of 
sand,  which  will  give  notice  to  the  ant-lion  below  to  be 
on  the  alert.  In  order  to  secure  the  prey,  R^umur, 
Bonnet,  and  others  have  observed  the  ingenious  insect 
throw  up  showers  of  sand  by  jerking  it  from  his  head  in 
quirk  succession,  till  the  luckless  ant  is  precipitated  within 
reach  of  the  jaws  of  its  concealed  enemy.  It  feeds  only 
on  the  blood  or  juice  of  insects ;  and  as  soon  as  It  has  ex- 
tracted these,  it  tosses  the  dry  carcase  out  of.its  den. 
Its  next  care  Is  to  mount  the  sides  of  the  pitfall  and  re- 
pair any  damage  it  may  have  suffered ;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  it  again  buries  itself  among  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  nothing  but  Its  jaws  above  the  surface, 
ready  to  seize  the  next  victim. 

When  It  is  about  to  change  Into  a  pupa.  It  proceeds  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillsr  of  the  water- 
betony  moth  {CueuUia  seropkularia).  It  first  builds  a 
case  of  sand,  the  particles  of  which  are  secured  by  threads 
of  silk,  and  then  tapestries  the  whole  with  a  silken  web. 
Within  this  It  undergoes  its  transformation  into  a  pupa, 
and  in  due  time.  It  emerges  in  form  of  a  four.wingeid  fly, 
closely  resembling  the  dragon-flies  {LibelluUt),  vulgarly 
and  erroneously  called  kone^tHngert, 

The  instance  of  the  ant-lion  naturally  leads  us  to  con- 
lider  the  design  of  the  Author  of  Nature  In  so  nicely  ad- 
justing, In  all  animals,  the  means  of  destruction  and  of 
escape.  As  the  larger  quadrupeds  of  prey  are  provided 
wHh  a  most  ingenious  machinery  for  preying  on  the 
weaker,  so  are  these  furnished  with  the  most  admirable 
powers  of  evading  their  deftroyers.  In  the  economy  of 
InMcts,  we  constantly  observe,  that  the  means  of  defence, 
not  only  of  the  Individual  creatures,  but  of  their  laiTie  and 


times,  however,  that  the  ant  or  the  wood-louse 
is  (00  nimble,  and  runs  up  the  sides  of  (he  pit. 
fall  before  the  other  can  make  ready  to  seize 
it.  The  lion-ant  has  then  another  contrivance, 
still  more  wonderful  than  the  former  ;  for,  by 
means  of  its  broad  head  and  feelers,  it  has  a 
method  of  throwing  up  a  shower  of  sand, 
which  falls  upon  the  struggling  captive  with 
tremendous  weight,  and  once  more  crushes  it 
down  to  the  bottom.  When  the  insect  is  once 
fallen  thus  low,  no  efforts  can  retrieve  or 
release  if ;  the  lion-ant  seizes  it  with  its  feeU 
ers,  which  are  hollow,  and  darting  them  both 
into  its  body,  sucks  out  all  the  little  auimal's 
juices  with  the  utmpst  rapacity. 

When  the  prey  is  thus  reduced  to  a  bosk, 
and  nothing  but  the  external  form  remains, 
the  next  care  of  the  murderer  is  to  remove  the 
body  from  its  cell  ;  since  the  appearance  of 
dead  carcases  might  forewarn  other  insects  of 

pups,  against  the  attacks  of  other  insects,  and  of  birds, 
is  proportioned,  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  arrangements, 
to  the  weakness  of  the  insect  employing  them.  Those 
species  which  multiply  the  quickest  have  the  greaUst 
number  of  enemies.  Bradley,  an  English  naturalist,  bis 
calculated  that  two  sparrows  carry,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  above  three  thousand  caterpillars  to  the  young  in 
their  nests.  But  though  this  is,  probably,  much  beyond 
the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  and  constant 
destruction  of  individuals  coing  forward ;  and  yet  thespe. 
cies  Is  never  destroyed.  In  this  way  a  balance  is  kept 
up,  by  which  one  portion  of  animated  nature  cannot  usurp 
the  means  of  life  and  enjoyment  which  the  world  oflers 
to  another  portion.  In  all  matters  relating  to  reproduc- 
tion, Nature  is  prodigal  in  her  arrangements.  Insects 
have  more  stages  to  pass  through  before  they  attain  their 
perfect  growth  than  other  creatures.  The  continaition 
of  the  species  is,  therefore,  in  many  rases,  provided  ior 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  eggs  being  deposited  than 
ever  become  fertile.  How  many  larvie  are  produced,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  which  pass  into  the  pupa 
state ;  and  how  many  pupa  perish  before  they  becoine 
perfect  insects  1  Every  garden  is  covered  with  ester- 
pillars;  and  yet  how  few  moths  and  butterflies,  comptn- 
tively,  are  seen,  even  in  the  most  sunny  season  I  In. 
sects  which  lay  few  eggs  are,  commonly,  most  remark- 
able in  their  ctntrivances  for  their  preservation.  The 
dangers  to  which  insect  life  is  exposed  are  manifold ;  and 
therefore  are  the  cootrivanoes  for  its  preservation  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  and  invariably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  each  tribe.  The  fame  wisdom  determines  the 
food  of  every  species  of  Insect;  and  thus  some  are  found 
to  delight  In  the  rose-tree,  and  some  in  the  oak.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  balance  of  vegeUble  life  wookl  not 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  con- 
trivances which  an  insect  emptoys  for  obuining  its  food 
are  curious,  in  proportion  to  ityt  natural  difficulties  of  its 
structure.  The  ant4ion  Se  carnivorous,  but  he  has  not 
the  quickness  of  the  spider,  nor  can  he  spread  a  net  over 
a  large  surface,  and  issue  from  his  citadel  to  sein  a  vic- 
tim which  he  has  caught  In  bis  outworks.  He  is  there- 
fore taught  to  dig  a  trap,  where  be  sits,  like  the  unwieldy 
giants  of  fable,  waiting  for  some  feeble  one  to  cross  bi> 
patli.  How  laborious  and  patient  are  his  opeiath»>- 
how  uncertain  the  chances  of  success!  Yet  he  never 
shrinks  from  them,  because  his  instinct  tells  him  tl>at 
by  these  contrivances  alone  can  he  preserve  his  own  ei- 
istence,  and  continue  that  of  his  species. — Imed  AnM- 
tectmre. 
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the  danger  of  the  place.  The  insect,  therefore , 
takes  up  the  wasted  trunk  with  its  feelers,  and 
throws  it,  with  wonderful  strength,  at  least  six 
inches  from  the  edge  of  its  hole ;  and  then 
patiently  sets  about  mending  the  breaches 
which  itfl  fortifications  had  received  in  the  last 
engagement  Nothing  can  abate  its  indus. 
try,  its  vigilance,  its  patience,  or  its  rapacity. 
It  will  work  for  a  week  together  to  make  its 
pit-fall;  it  will  continue  upon  the  watch  for 
more  than  a  month,  patiently  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  itA  prey  ;  and  if  it  comes  in  greater 
quantities  than  is  needful,  yet  still  the  little 
voracious  creature  will  quit  the  insect  it  has 
newly  killed,  and  leave  it  half  eaten,  to  kill 
and  attack  any  other  that  happens  to  fall  with- 
in  the  sphere  of  its  malignity :  though  so  vor. 
acious,  it  is  suprisingly  patient  of  hunger  ; 
some  of  them  having  been  kept  in  a  box  with 
sand  for  six  months  and  upwards,  without  feed- 
ing  at  all. 

\Vhen  the  lion-ant  attains  a  certain  age,  in 
which  it  is  to  change  into  another  form,  it 
then  leaves  off  its  usual  rapacious  habits,  but 
keeps  on  its  industry.  It  no  longer  continues 
to  make  pits,  but  furrows  up  the  sand  all 
around  in  an  irregular  manner ;  testifying  those 
workings  and  violent  agitations  which  most 
insects  exhibit  previous  to  their  transformation. 
These  animals  are  produced  in  autumn,  and 
generally  live  a  year,  and  perhaps  two,  before 
they  assume  a  winged  form.  Certain  it  is, 
that  they  are  found  at  the  end  of  winter  of  all 
sizes ;  and  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the 
smaller  kinds  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
maturity  for  transformation*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  the  time  of  change  approaches,  if 
the  insect  finds  its  little  cell  convenient,  it 
seeks  no  other ;  if  it  is  obliged  to  remove,  after 
furrowing  up  the  sand,  it  hides  itself  under  it, 
horns  and  all. — It  there  spins  a  thread,  in  the 
manner  of  the  spider ;  which  being  made  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  and  being  humid  from 
the  moisture  of  its  body,  sticks  to  the  little 
particles  of  sand  among  which  it  is  spun ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thus  excluded,  the  insect 
rolls  up  its  web,  sand  and  all,  into  a  ball,  of 
which  itself  is  the  centre.  This  ball  is  ^bout 
half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  within  it  the 
insect  resides,  in  an  apartment  sufficiently 
spacious  for  all  its  motions.  The  outside  is 
composed  of  sand  and  silk  ;  the  inside  is  lined 
with  silk  only,  of  a  fine  pearl-colour,  extremely 
delicate,  and  perfectly  beautiful.  But  though 
the  work  is  so  curious  within,  it  exhibits  no- 
thing to  external  appearance  but  a  lump  of 
sand ;  and  thus  escapes  the  search  of  birds  that 
might  otherwise  disturb  the  inhabitant  within. 
The  insect  continues  thus  shut  op  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  ;  and  gradually  parts  with  its 
L-yes,  its  feelers,  its  feet,  and  its  skin ;  all  which 
are  thrust  into  a  corner  of  the  inner  apart- 


ment, like  a  rag.  The  insect  then  appears  al- 
most in  its  winged  state,  except  that  there  is  a 
thin  skin  which  wraps  jup  the  wings,  and  that 
appears  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  liquor  dried 
on  their  outside.  Still,  however,  the  little 
animal  is  too  delicate  and  tender  to  venture 
from  its  retreat;  but  continues  enclosed  for 
sometime  longer:  at  length,  when  the  members 
of  this  new  insect  have  acquired  the  necessary 
consistence  and  vigour,  it  tears  open  its  lodg. 
ing,  and  breaks  through  its  wall.  For  this  pur- 
pose  it  has  two  teeth,  like  those  of  grasshoppers, 
with  which  it  eats  through,  and  enlarges  the 
opening,  till  it  gets  out  Its  body,  which  is 
turned  like  a  screw,  takes  up  no  more  than  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  when  it  is 
unfolded,  it  becomes  half  an  inch  in  length) 
while  its  wings,  that  seemed  to  occupy  the 
smallest  space,  in  two  minutes'  time  unfold, 
and  become  longer  than  the  body.  In  short, 
it  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful  fly,  of  the 
libellula  kind,  with  a  long  slender  body,  of  a 
brown  colour  ;  a  small  head,  witli  large  bright 
eyes,  long  slender  legs,  and  four  large  trans- 
parent reticulated  wings.  The  rest  of  its 
habits  resemble  that  insect  whose  form  it  bears; 
except,  thi^t  instead  of  dropping  its  eggs  in 
the  water,  it  deposits  them  in  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched  into  that  rapacious 
insect  so  justly  admired  for  its  method  of 
catching  its  prey. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  TBB  OEASSHOPPER,  THE  LOCUST,  THB 

CICADA,  THE  CRICKET,  AND  THE 

MOLE-CRICKET. 

Bklonginq  to  the  second  order  of  insects, 
we  find  a  tribe  of  little  animals,  which,  though 
differing  in  size  and  colour,  strongly  resemble 
each  other  in  figure,  appetites,  nature,  and 
transformation.  But  though  they  all  appear 
of  one  family,  yet  man  has  been  taught  to  bold  ) 
them  in  different  estimation ;  for  while  some  of 
this  tribe  amuse  him  with  their  chirpings,  and 
banish  solitude  from  the  fields,  others  come  in 
swarms,  eat  up  every  thing  that  is  green,  and 
in  a  single  night  convert  the  most  delightful 
landscape  into  a  dreary  waste.  However,  if 
these  animals  be  separately  considered,  the 
devouring  locust  is  not  in  the  least  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  musical  grasshopper ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  one  species  comes  ibr 
food  in  a  swarm,  the  other  feeds  singly. 

That  animal  which  is  called  the  grasshop- 
per  with  us,  differs  greatly  from  the  cicada  of 
antiquity ;  for  as  our  insect  is  active  enough 
in  hopping  through  the  long  grass,  from 
,  whence  it  has  taken  its  name,  the  cicada  had 
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not  this  power,  but  either  walled  or  flew.' 
The  litde  hissing  note  also  of  our  grasshopper 
is  very  difierent  from  the  song  of  the  cicada, 
which  was  louder  and  far  more  musical.     The 

1  The  Cicada  is  celebrated  for  its  soiig,  hy  the  aocient 
Greek  poets,  under  the  name  of  Tirr^f.  The  Romans 
called  it  Cicada,  which  we  sometimes,  but  errooeouslyt 
translate  '*  grasshopper;"  kr  the  grsssboppers  belong  to 
an  entirely  diflerent  order  of  inlets.  We  shall,  there- 
lore,  (says  Mr  Rennie)  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
CicadsB,  TVee-koppcr^,  to  which  the  cuckoo-spit  insect 
{Tettiffonia  tpumaria,  OHr.)  is  allied;  but  there  Is  only 
one  of  the  true  cicad«  hitherto  ascerUlned  to  be  British, 
namely,  the  deada  kmmatod$9  (Linn.)  which  was  taken 
in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  by  Mr  Daniel  Bydder. 

M.  Reaumur  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  study  the 
economy  of  those  insects;  but  they  not  being  indigenous 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  he  commissioned  his  friends 
to  send  him  some  from  more  southern  latitudes,  and  he 
procured  in  this  way  specimens  not  only  from  the  South 
of  France  and  from  Italy,  but  also  from  Egypt.  Prom 
these  specimens  he  has  given  the  best  act^ount  of  them 
yet  published ;  for  though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them  alive,  the  more  iiit«r- 
eatting  parts  of  their  structure  ran  be  studied  as  well  In 
dead  as  in  living  specimens.  We  ourselves  possess  se- 
veral specimens  from  New  Holland,  upon  which  we  have 
verified  tome  of  the  more  Interesting  observations  of 
Reaumur. 

Virgil  tells  us,  that  in  his  Ume  '<  the  cicadsB  burst  the 
vtrf  shrubs  with  their  querulous  music ;"  but  we  may 
well  suppose  that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
singular  Instrument  by  means  of  which  they  can  actually 
hiot  poetically)  cut  grooves  lu  the  branches  they  select 
for  depositing  their  eggs.  It  is  the  male,  as  in  the  case 
of  birds,  which  fills  the  woods  with  his  song;  while  the 
female,  though  route,  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  natu- 
ralist on.  account  of  her  curious  ovipositor.  This  instru- 
ment, like  all  those  with  which  Insects  are  furnished  by 
nature  for  cutting,  notching,  or  piercing,  is  composed  of 
a  homy  substance,  and  is  also  considerably  larger  than 
the  sise  of  the  tree-hopper  would  proportionally  indicate. 
It  can  on  this  account  be  partially  examined  without  a 
microscope,  being,  In  some  of  the  larger  species,  no  less 
than  five  lines  *  in  length. 

.  The  ovipositor  or  auger  (tariere)  as  Reaumur  calls  it, 
is  lodged  in  a  sheath  which  lies  In  a  groove  of  the  termi- 
nating  ring  of  the  belly.  It  requires  only  a  very  slight 
pressure  to  cause  the  instrument  to  protrude  from  its 
sheath,  when  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  of  an  equal 
thickness  throughout  except  at  the  point,  where  it  Is 
somewhat  enlarged  and  angular,  and  on  both  sides  finely 
indented  with  teeth.  A  more  minute  examination  of 
the  sheath  demonstrates  that  it  is  composed  of  two  homy 
pieces  slightly  curved,  and  ending  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated spoon,  the  concave  part  of  which  is  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  convex  end  of  the  ovipositor. 

When  the  protraded  Instrument  Is  further  examined 
with  a  microscope,  the  dentlculations,  nine  in  number  on 
each  side,  appear  strong,  and  arranged  with  great  sym- 
metry. Increasing  in  fineness  towards  the  point,  where 
there  are  three  or  four  very  small  ones,  beside  the  nine 
tliat  are  more  obvious.  The  magnifier  also  shows  that 
the  instrument  Itself,  which  appeared  simple  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  is  in  fact  composed  of  three  diflerent  pieces,  two 
exterior  armed  with  the  teeth  before-mentioned,  deno- 
minated  by  Reaumur  files,  (/I'awtf),  and  another  pointed 
like  a  lancet,  and  not  denticulated.  The  denticulated 
pieces  moreover  are  capable  of  being  moved  forwards  and 
backwards,  while  the  centre  one  remains  stationary,  and 
ss  this  motion  Is  eflected  by  pressing  a  pin  or  the  blade 
of  a  knife  over  the  muscles  on  either  side  at  the  orighi 
«  A  line  li  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  iuch. 


manner  in  which  this  note  is  produced  bj  tlie 
two  animals  is  very  different ;  for  the  cictdi 
makes  it  by  a  kind  of  buckler,  which  the  male 
has  beneath  its  belly ;  the  grasshopper  by  i 


of  the  ovipositor.  It  may  be  presumed  that  thoee  Bosrks 
are  destined  ftir  producing  similar  movements  when  tht 
insect  requires  them.  By  means  of  a  finely  pointed  fm 
carefully  Intrtidttced  between  the  pieces,  and  poshed  reiy 
gently  do%m wards,  they  may  be,  with  no  great  diOeaHf, 
separated  in  their  whole  extent. 

The  contrivance  by  which  those  three  pieces  are  bdd 
united,  while  at  the  same  time  the  two  files  can  beeaulf 
put  In  motion,  are  similar  to  some  of  onr  own  mechsni. 
cal  Inventions,  with  this  diflerence,  that  no  human  woric 
man  couki  constract  an  instmmeut  of  this  descrlptko  s« 
small,  fine,  exquisitely  polished,  and  fitting  so  exsctly. 
We  should  have  been  apt  to  form  the  grooves  in  the  ew- 
tral  piece,  whereas  they  are  scooped  out  In  the  hsndks  U 
the  files,  and  play  upon  two  projecting  Hdges  in  the  eru- 
tral  piece,  by  which  means  this  is  rendered  stronger.  M. 
Reaumur  discovered  that  the  best  manner  of  showing  ttie 
play  of  this  extraordinary  instmment  Is  to  cut  it  offmifJk 
a  pair  of  scissors  near  its  origin,  and  then,  taking  it  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  finger  at  the  point  of  section, 
work  it  gently  to  put  the  files  in  motion. 

Beside  the  muscles  necessary  for  the  movement  of  tin 
files,  the  handle  of  each  is  terminated  by  a  curve  sf  th« 
same  hard  homy  substance  as  itself,  which  not  only  fur- 
nishes the  muscles  with  a  sort  of  lever,  but  serves  It 
press,  as  with  a  spring,  the  two  files  close  to  the  ceotni 
piece,  as  is  shown  In  the  lower  figure. 

M .  PoBtedera,  who  studied  the  economy  of  the  tree- 
hoppeia  with  some  care,  was  anxious  to  see  the  insect  it- 
self make  use  of  the  ovipositor  In  ibrming  grooves  iji 
wood,  but  found  that  It  was  so  shy  and  easily  alaraed, 
that  it  took  to  flight  whenever  he  appruarhed ;  a  clrcasK- 
stance  of  which  Reaumur  takes  advantage  to  soothe  hii 
regret  that  the  insects  were  not  Indigenous  in  bis  nsi^b- 
bourhood.  But  of  their  workmanship  when  complcird, 
he  had  several  specimens  sent  to  him  from  Provence  aitd 
Languedoc  by  the  Marquis  de  Caumont. 

The  gall-flies,  when  about  to  deposit  their  egg%  se- 
lect growing  plants  and  trees;  but  the  tree-hoppers,  (« 
the  contrary,  make  choice  of  dead,  dried  branches,  iior 
the  mother  seems  to  be  aware  that  moisture  would  injurs 
her  progeny.  The  branch,  commonly  a  small  one,  in 
which  eggs  have  been  deposited,  may  be  recognised  by 
being  covered  with  little  oblong  elevations  caused  by 
small  splinters  of  the  wood,  detached  at  one  end,  but  k^ 
fixed  at  the  other  by  the  insect.  These  elevations  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a  line,  rarely  In  a  double  line,  nearly 
at  equal  distances  finom  each  other,  and  form  a  lid  to  a 
cavity  in  the  wood  about  four  lines  in  length,  containhtg 
from  four  to  ten  eggs.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  in- 
sect always  selects  a  branch  of  such  dimensions,  that  it 
can  get  at  the  pith,  not  because  tlie  pith  Is  more  ca»ily 
bored,  for  it  does  not  penetrate  into  it  at  all,  but  to  foria 
a  warm  and  safe  bed  for  the  eggs.  M.  Pontedera  ssy^ 
that  when  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  the  insect  doKi 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  a  gum  capable  of  protectiiig 
them  from  the  weather;  but  M.  Reaumur  thinks  tbis 
only  a  fancy,  as  out  of  a  great  numl»er  which  he  eiam- 
ined,  he  could  discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  i» 
such  a  protectbn  wanted ;  for  the  woody  splinters  aburs 
mentioned  furnish  a  very  good  covering. 

The  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  (of  which,  M.  Pon- 
tedera says,  one  female  will  deposit  from  five  to  seven 
hundred)  issue  from  the  same  holes  through  which  tbs 
eggs  have  been  Introduced,  and  betake  themselves  to  lbs 
ground  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants.  They  ars  w< 
transformed  Into  chnrsalldes,  but  into  active  nymphs,  re- 
markable for  their  fore  limb«,  which  are  thick,  strcog, 
I  and  furnished  with  prongs  ibr  digging ;  and  when  «re  an 
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transparent  membrane  that  covers  a  hole  at 
the  baae  of  its  wings.  There  is  still  a  greater 
variety  in  all  these  with  regard  to  shape  and 
colour.  Some  are  green ,  some  black ,  some  livid , 
and  some  variegated ;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
show  all  their  colours  till  they  fly.  Some  have 
long  legs,  some  short,  some  with  more  joints, 
others  with  fewer.  Some  sing,  others  are  mute: 
some  are  innocent,  doing  no  damage  to  the 
husbandman ;  while  others  do  such  prodigious 
mischief,  that  they  are  looked  upon  in  some 
countries  as  one  of  the  terrible  scourges  of 
the  incensed  Divinity. 

Of  this  variegated  tribe,  the  little  grass, 
hopper  that  breeds  in  such  plenty  in  everv 
raeadow,and  that  continues  its  chirping  through 
the  summer,  is  best  known  to  us ;  and  by  having 
its  history,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  that  of  all 
the  rest.  This  animal  is  of  the  colour  of  green 
leaves,  except  a  line  of  brown  which  streaks 
the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided  into 
the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the  belly.  The 
head  is  oblong,  regarding  the  earth, and  bear, 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  horse.  Its 
mouth  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  round  buckler 
jutting  over  it,  and  armed  with  teeth  of  a 
brown  colour,  hooked  at  the  points.  Withui 
the  mouth  is  perceivable  a  large  reddish 
tongue,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
feelers  or  horns  are  very  long,  tapering  off  to  a 
point ;  and  the  eyes  are  like  two  black  specks, 
a  little  prominent  The  corselet  is  elevated, 
narrow,  armed  above  and  below  by  two  ser- 
rated spines.  The  back  is  armed  with  a  strong 
buckler,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are 
firmly  bound,  and  round  these  muscles  are  seen 
the  vessels  by  which  the  animal  breathes,  as 
white  as  snow.  The  last  pair  of  legs  are  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair, 
fortified  by  thick  muscles, and  very  well  formed 
for  leaping.  It  has  four  wings  ;  the  anterior 
one  springing  from  the  second  pair  of  legs, 
the  posterior  from  the  third  pair.  The  hinder 
wings  are  much  finer  and  more  expansive  than 
the  foremost,  and  are  the  principal  instruments 
of  its  flight.  The  belly  is  considerably  large, 
composed  of  eight  rings,  and  terminated  by  a 
forky  tail,  covered  with  down,  like  the  tail  of 
a  rat.  When  examined  internally,  besides 
the  gullet,  we  discover  a  small  stomach  ;  and 
behind  that  a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and 
furrowed  within  side :  lower  down  there  is 
still  a  third ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  all  the  animals  of  this  order  are  said  to 
chew  the  cud,  as  they  so  much  resemble  ru- 
minant  animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

A  short  time  after  the  grasshopper  assumes 

told  by  Dr  Le  Pevre,  that  they  maka  their  way  easily 
lato  hard  stilTGlay,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  we 
peroeiTe  bo«r  nereasary  to  them  suc-h  a  conformatioo 
muat  be. — Insect  jirtAUectute, 


its  wings,  it  fills  the  meadow  with  its  note ; 
which,  like  that  among  birds,  is  a  call  to 
courtship.  The  male  only  of  this  tribe  is  vocal; 
and,  upon  examining  at  the  base  of  the  wings, 
there  will  be  found  a  little  hole  in  its  body, 
covered  with  a  fine  transparent  membrane. 
This  is  thought,  by  Linnaeus,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment it  employs  in  singing :  but  others  are  of 
opinion  the  sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  its 
binder  legs  against  each  other :  however  this 
be,  the  note  of  one  male  is  seldom  heard,  but 
it  is  returned  by  another;  and  the  two  little 
animals,  after  many  mutual  insults  of  this 
kind,  are  seen  to  meet  and  fight  desperately. 
The  female  is  generally  the  reward  of  victory; 
for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  seizes  her  with 
his  teeth  behind  the  neck,  and  thus  keeps  her 
for  several  hours  till  the  business  of  fecundation 
is  performed.  They  are  at  that  time  so  strong, 
ly  united,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated 
without  tearing  asunder.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  autumn  the  female  prepares  to  deposit 
her  burden  ;  and  her  body  is  then  seen  greatly 
distended  with  her  eggs,  which  she  oarries  to 
the  number  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.  In  order 
to  make  a  proper  lodgment  in  the  earth  for 
them,  Nature  has  furnished  her  with  an  in- 
strument at  her  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a 
two.edged  sword,  which  she  can  sheathe  and 
unsheathe  at  pleasure:  with  this  she  pierces 
the  earth  as  deep  as  she  is  able;  and  into  the 
hole  which  her  instrument  has  made,  she  de- 
posits her  eggs,  one  after  the  other. 

Having  dius  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  her  posterity,  the  animal  herself  does  not 
long  survive ;  but  as  the  winter  approaches, 
she  dries  up,  seems  to  feel  the  effects  of  age, 
and  dies  from  total  decay.  Some,  however, 
assert,  that  she  is  killed  by  the  cold :  and 
others,  that  she  is  eaten  by  worms :  but  certain 
it  is,  that  neithet-  the  male  nor  female  are  ever 
seen  to  survive  the  winter.  In  the  meantime 
the  eggs  which  have  been  deposited  continue 
unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  season 
or  the  retardation  of  the  spring.  They  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
horn  ;  their  size  nearly  equals  that  of  a  grain 
of  anise :  they  are  enveloped  in  the  body  with- 
in a  covering,  branched  all  over  with  veins 
and  arteries;  and  when  excluded  they  crack, 
on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers;  their 
substance  within  is  a  whitish,  viscous,  and 
transparent  fluid.  In  this  manner  they  re- 
main deposited  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
during  the  whole  winter;  till  the  genial  re* 
turn  of  spring  begins  to  vivify  and  hatch  them. 
The  sun,  with  its  warmth,  beginning  to  ani- 
mate all  nature,  the  insect  eggs  feel  its  benign 
influence ;  and  generally,  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  every  egg  produces  an  insect  about 
the  size  of  a  flea.  These,  at  first,  are  of  a 
whitish  colour  ;  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
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they  turn  black  ;  and  9oon  after  tbey  become 
of  a  reddish  brown. 

They  appear,  from  the  beginning,  like 
grasaboppers,  wanting  wings ;  and  hop  among 
ttie  gfags,  as  soon  as  excluded,  with  great  agL 
lity. 

Yet  still  they  are  by  no  means  arrived  at 
their  state  of  full  perfection,  although  they  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  animal  in  its  per. 
feet  form.  They  want»  or  seem  to  want»  the 
wings,  which  they  are  at  last  seen  to  assume  ; 
and  can  only  hop  among  the  grass,  without 
being  able  to  fly.  The  wings,  however,  are 
not  wanting,  but  are  concealed  within  four 
little  bunches^  that  seem  to  deform  the  sides  of 
the  animal :  there  they  lie  rolled  up  in  a  most 
curious  manner  ;  and  occupying  a  smaller 
space  than  one  could  conceive  who  saw  them 
extended.  Indeed,  all  insects,  whatever  trans- 
mutations they  seem  to  undergo,  are  yet 
brought  forth  with  those  very  limbs,  parts,  and 
vfinzB,  which  they  afterwards  seem  to  acquire. 
In  the  most  helpless  caterpillar  there  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  rudiments  of  that  beautiful  plum- 
age which  it  afterwards  expands  when  a  but- 
terfly :  and  though  many  new  parts  seem  un- 
folded to  the  view,  the  animal  acquires  none 
but  such  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  posses- 
sed of.  Tho  grasshopper,  therefore,  though 
seemingly  without  wings,  is,  in  reality,  from 
the  first,  possessed  of  those  instruments,  and 
only  waits  for  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
bonds  that  hold  them  folded  up,  and  to  give 
them  their  full  expansion. 

The  grasshopper,  that,  for  above  twenty 
days  from  its  exclusion,  has  continued  without 
the  use  of  its  wings,  which  were  folded  up  to 
its  body,  at  length  prepares  for  its  emancipa- 
tion, and  for  a  life  of  greater  liberty  and  plea, 
sure.  To  make  the  proper  dispositions  for  the 
approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy 
food,  and  seeks  about  for  a  convenient  place 
beneath  some  thorn  or  thistle,  that  may  protect 
it  from  an  accidental  shower.  The  same  la* 
borious  writhings  and  workings,  heavings  and 
palpitations,  which  we  have  remarked  in  every 
other  insect  upon  an  approaching  change,  are 
exhibited  in  this.  It  swells  up  its  head  and 
neck  ;  it  then  seems  to  draw  them  in  again ; 
and  thus  alternately,  for  some  time  it  exerts 
its  powers  to  get  free.  At  length,  the  skin 
covering  the  head  and  breast  is  seen  dividing 
above  the  neck ;  the  head  is  seen  issuing  out 
first  from  the  bursting  skin  ;  the  efforts  still 
continuing,  the  other  parts  follow  successively; 
so  that  the  little  animal,  with  its  long  feelers, 
legs  and  all,  works  its  way  from  the  old  skin, 
that  remains  fixed  to  the  thistle  or  the  thorn. 
It  is»  indeed,  inconceivable  how  the  insect  can 
thus  extricate  itself  from  so  exact  a  sheath  as 
that  which  covereth  every  part  of  its  body.* 

*•  A  vuriouf  circiimsUuee  regarding  the  grasshopper  ii 


The  grasshopper,  thus  disengaged  from  its 
outer  skin,  appears  in  its  perfect  form;  but 
then  so  feeble,  and  its  body  so  soft  and  tender, 
that  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax.  It  is  no 
longer  of  that  obscure  colour  which  it  exhibi- 
ted before,  but  of  a  greenish  white,  which  be- 
comes more  vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face is  dried  away.  Still,  however,  the  ani- 
mal continues  to  show  no  signs  of  life,  but  ap 
pears  quite  spent  and  fatigued  with  its  labour 
for  more  than  an  hour  together.  During  this 
time,  the  body  is  drying,  and  the  wings  un- 
folding to  their  greatest  expansion  ;  and  the 
curious  observer  will  perceive  them,  fold  after 
fold,  opening  to  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  be- 
come longer  than  the  two  hinder  legs.  The 
insect's  body  also  is  lengthened  during  this 
operation,  and  it  becomes  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  before. 

These  insects  are  generally  vocal  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  and  they  are  beard  at  sun- 
setting  much  louder  than  during  the  heats  ol 
the  day.  They  are  fed  upon  grass ;  and,  if 
their  belly  be  pressed,  they  will  be  seen  to  re« 
turn  the  juices  of  the  plants  they  have  last  fed 
upon.  Though  unwilling  to  fly,  and  slow  in 
flight,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  moist 
or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly  to  con- 
siderable  distances.  If  they  are  caught  by 
one  of  the  hinder  legs,  they  quickly  disengage 
themselves  from  it,  and  leave  the  leg  behind 
them*  This,  however,  does  not  grow  again, 
as  with  crabs  or  spiders  ;  for  as  they  are  ani- 
mals but  of  a  single  year's  continuance,  they 
have  not  sufiicient  time  for  repairing  those  ac 
cidental  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  their  leg  also 
prevents  them  from  flying ;  for  being  unable 
to  lift  themselves  in  the  air,  they  have  not  room 
upon  the  ground  for  the  proper  expansion  of 
their  wings.  If  they  be  handled  roughly, 
they  will  bite  very  fiercely ;  and  when  they 
fly ,  they  make  a  noise  with  their  wings.  They 
generally  keep  in  the  plain,  where  the  grass 


related  ii>  the  ^mericon  Qwtrlerly  Review.  The  krft 
winged  grasshopper,  which  flutters  with  so  much  Tiva. 
city  through  our  meadows  during  the  autumn,  feeds  open 
vegetable  maUer,  and  deposits  its  eggt  upon  ve|»e. 
Uhles,  for  the  purpose  of  being  supported  until  matnrvd. 
Before  the  grasshopper  takes  wing  anoCker  insect,  the 
ichneumon,  lights  upon  its  body,  and  thrtnts  under  Its 
skin  a  number  of  its  eggs,  by  means  of  a  tubuiar  a«l. 
shaped  oviduct.  Those  eggs  slowly  acquire  perfertiun, 
become  living  worms,  and  feed  iipou  the  body  of  the  hap- 
less grasshopper,  until  themselves  are  ready  te  take 
wing.  So  admirably  do  they  perform  their  office,  that 
they  do  not  injure  the  vital  organs  of  the  insect  th^  are 
iiitei-nally  devouring,  until  they  are  just  ready  to  change 
their  state  ;  and  at  the  proper  season,  hundreds  of  gnss- 
hoppers,  in  this  condition,  have  just  strength  cdw^ 
remaining  to  ihitter  to  a  tree  or  fence,  and  with  a  dying 
eflbrt  fix  their  hooked  feet  so  firmly  as  to  retain  their 
position  long  after  death.  Examine  their  bodies  at  this 
season,  and  you  will  find  an  empty  shell  or  one  filled  with 
large  and  active  worms,  just  ready  to  burst  their  eever- 
ings  and  become  winged  iosects.    ^^^^T^ 
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is  luxuriant,  and  the  ground  rich  and  fertile  : 
there  they  deposit  their  eggs,  particularly  in 
those  cracks  which  are  formed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Such  are  the  habits  and  nature  of  (hose  little 
vocal  insects  that  swarm  in  our  meadows>  and 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  larger  kinds  only 
differ  from  them  in  size,  in  rapidity  of  flight, 
and  the  powers  of  injuring  mankind, by  swarm. 
ing  opou  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The 
quantity  of  grass  which  a  few  grasshoppers 
that  sport  in  the  fields  can  destroy  is  trifling  ; 
but  when  a  swarm  of  locusts,  two  or  three 
Diiles  long,  and  several  yards  deep,  settle  upon 
a  field,  the  consequences  are  frightful.  The 
annals  of  every  country  are  marked  with  the 
devastation  which  such  a  multitude  of  insects 
produces ;  and  though  they  seldom  visit  Eu- 
rope in  such  dangerous  swarms  as  formerly, 
yet,  in  some  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  they 
are  still  formidable.  Those  which  have,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  visited  Europe,  in  our  me- 
mory, are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Africa, 
and  the  animal  is  called  the  Great  Brown  Lo. 
cust  It  was  seen  in  several  parts  of  England 
in  the  year  1 748,  and  many  dreadful  conse. 
quences  were  apprehended  from  its  appear- 
ance. This  insect  is  about  three  inches  long; 
and  has  two  horns  or  feelers,  an  inch  in  length. 
The  head  and  horns  are  of  a  brownish  colour; 
it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  also  on  the  in- 
side of  the  larger  legs.  The  shield  that  covers 
the  back  is  greenish ;  and  the  upper  side  of 
the  body  brown,  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
under  side  purple.  The  upper  wings  are 
brown,  with  small  dusky  spots,  with  one  lar- 
ger at  the  tips;  the  under  wings  are  more 
transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown,  tinctured 
with  green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  spots 
near  the  tips.  This  is  that  insect  that  has 
threatened  us  so  often  with  its  visitations; 
and  that  is  so  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  bred.  There  is  no  animal  in  the 
creation  that  multiplies  so  fast  as  these,  if  the 
sun  be  warm,  and  the  soil  in  which  their  eggs 
are  deposited  be  dry.  Happily  for  us,  the 
coldness  of  our  climate,  and  the  humidity  of 
our  soil,  are  no  way  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction  ;  and  as  they  are  but  the  animals  of  a 
year,  they  visit  us  and  perish. 

The  Scripture,  which  was  written  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  locust  made  a  distinguished  fca* 
tare  in  the  picture  of  nature,  has  given  us  se- 
veral very  striking  images  of  (his  animal's 
numbers  and  rapacity.  It  compares  an  army, 
where  the  numbers  are  almost  infinite,  to  a 
swarm  of  locusts  :  it  describes  (hem  as  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  produced  ;  as 
pursuing  a  settled  march  to  destroy  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  co-operate  with  divine  indig. 
nation. 

When  the  locusts  take  the  field,  as  we  are 


assured,  they  have  a  leader  at  their  head, 
whose  flight  they  observe,  and  pay  a  strict  at. 
tention  to  all  his  motions.  They  appear,  at  a 
distance,  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  ap- 
proaches, gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almost 
hides  the  light  of  the  day.  It  often  happens 
that  the  hudbandman  sees  this  imminent  cala. 
mity  pass  away  without  doing  him  any  mis. 
chief;  and  the  whole  swarm  proceeds  onward, 
to  settle  upon  the  labours  of  some  less  fortan. 
ate  country.  B ut  w retched  is  the  district  upon 
which  they  settle:  they  ravage  the  meadow 
and  the  pasture  ground ;  strip  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  garden  of  its  beauty:  the  visi- 
tation of  a  few  minutes  destroys  the  expects- 
tions  of  a  year;  and  a  famine  but  too  fre- 
quently ensues*  In  their  native  tropical  cli- 
mates they  are  not  so  dreadful  as  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  There,  though  the 
plain  and  the  forest  be  stripped  of  their  ver* 
dure,  the  power  of  vegetation  is  so  great,  that 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  repairs  the  ca«* 
lamity :  but  our  verdure  is  the  livery  of  a  sea- 
son ;  and  we  must  wait  till  the  ensuing  spring 
repairs  the  damage.  Besides,  in  their  long 
flights  to  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  fa- 
mished by  the  tediousness  of  their  journey, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  voracious  wherever 
they  happen  to  settle.  But  it  is  not  by  what 
they  devour  that  they  do  so  much  damage  as 
by  what  they  destroy.  Their  very  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  vegetation.  To  use  the  expression  of 
the  hiubaudman,  they  bum  whatever  they 
touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  devastati6n 
for  two  or  three  years  ensuing.  But  if  they 
be  noxious  while  living,  they  are  still  more  so 
when  dead ;  for  wherever  they  fall,  they  infect 
the  air  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  smell  is  un. 
supportable.  Orosius  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3800,  there  was  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  locusts  which  infected  Africa ; 
and,  after  having  eaten  up  every  thing  that 
was  green,  they  flew  otf,  and  were  drowned 
in  the  African  sea:  where  they  caused  such  a 
stench,  that  the  putrefying  bodies  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  could  not  equal  it 

In  the  year  1690,  a  cloud  of  locusts  wa^ 
seen  to  enter  Russia  in  three  different  places  ; 
and  from  thence  to  spread  themselves  over 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  in  such  astonishing 
multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the 
earth  covered  with  their  numbers.  In  some 
places  they  were  seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon 
each  other  four  feet  deep  ;  in  others,  they  co- 
vered the  surface  like  a  black  cloth :  the  trees 
bent  beneath  their  weight ;  and  the  damage 
which  the  country  sustained  exceeded  compu- 
tation. In  Barbary  their  numbers  are  formid- 
able, and  their  visits  are  frequent  In  the 
year  1724,  Dr  Shaw  was  a  witness,  in  that 
country,  of  their  deva»tations.     Their  first  ap- 
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pearance  was  about  tbe  latter  end  of  March, 
when  the  wind  had  been  southerly  for  some  time. 
In   the  beginning  of   April,   their  numbers 
were  so  vastly  increased,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the 
ilay  they  formed  themselves  into  large  swarms, 
which  appeared  like  clouds,  and  darkened  the 
sun.    In  the  middle  of  May  they  began  to  dis. 
appear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  In  thenextmonth, being June,the  young 
brood  began  to  make  their  appearance,  form- 
ing  many  compact  bodies  of  several  hundred 
yards  square  ;  which  afterwards  marching  for- 
ward, climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houses, 
eating  every  thing  that  was  green  in  their  way. 
The  inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress,  laid 
trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  fill, 
ing  them  with  water.     Some   placed  large 
quantities  of  heath,  stubble,  and   such   like 
combustible  matter,  in  rows,  and  set  them  on 
fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locusts.     But  all 
this  was    to   no    purpose;    for   the    trenches 
were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  put  out 
by  the  vast  number  of  swarms  that  succeeded 
each  other.     A  day  or  two  after  one  of  these 
was  in  motion,  others  that  were  just  hatched 
came  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  ofif  the 
young  branches  and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees. 
Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner, 
they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  threw 
oflf  their  worm-like   stale,   by  casting   their 
skins.        To     prepare    themselves    for    this 
change,  they  fixed  their  hinder  feet  to  some 
bush  or  twig,  or  corner  of  a  stone,  when  im- 
mediately, by  an  undulating  motion  used  on 
this  occasion,  their  heads  would  first  appear, 
and  soon  after  the  rest  of  their  bodies.     The 
whole  transformation  was  performed  in  seven 
or  eight  minutes'  time  ;  after  which,  they  were 
a  little  while  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  sun  and  air  had  hardened  their 
wings,  and  dried  op  the  moisture  that  remained 
after  casting  off  their  slou^^hs,  they  returned 
again  to  their  former  greedmess,  with  an  ad- 
dition  both  of  strength  and  agility.     But  they 
did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  before  they 
were   entirely  dispersed;   after  laying   their 
^gg%  directing  their  course  northward,  they 
probably  perished  in  the  sea.     It  is  said  that 
the  holes  these  animals  make,  to  deposit  their 
^SS^9  Are  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground ;  the 
^SS*  A^^  about  fourscore  in  number,  of  the  size 
of  caraway  comforts,  and  bundled  up  together 
in  clusters.* 


'  Tht  LocuH.^'Dt  Clarke,  in  his  TrtTelsin  Tartary. 
on  approtchtng  CufTa,  thus  notices  the  number  of  locusU: 

'*  We  now  began  to  perceive  the  truth  of  those  surpri* 
sing  relations  which  wo  bad  often  heard  and  read  con<» 
cerning  the  locust  in  countries  infested  with  that  insect. 
The  Hepp9t  were  entirely  covered  by  their  bodies;  and 
their  numbers  falling,  resembled  iSakes  of  snow,  carried 
oliliquely  by  the  wind,  and  spreading  a  thick  mist  over 
the  sun.  Myriads  fell  over  the  carriage,  the  horses, 
and  the  drirers.     The  stories  of  these  animals,  told  us 


It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  mis. 
chiefs  which  these  famished  insects  have  at 
different  times  occasioned  ;  but  what  can  baTe 
induced  them  to  take  such  distant  flights,  whrn 


by  the  Tartars,  were  more  marvellous  than  any  we  kd 
before  heard.  They  said  that  instances  had  occunvd  d 
persons  being  suflbcated  by  a  fall  of  lornsta  in  the  tUppu, 
It  was  now  the  season,  they  farther  added,  in  which  Ibeir 
numbers  began  to  diminish.  When  they  ftrst  anke 
their  appearance,  a  thick  dark  cloud  h  aeen  veiy  high  ia 
the  air,  which,  as  it  passes,  obtnires  the  sun.  I  h«l  •!• 
ways  supposed  tlie  stories  of  the  locust  to  exa^erate  thdf 
real  appearance ;  but  found  their  swarms  so  astMiiskiii| 
in  all  the  Hepptt  over  which  we  passed  in  tliis  part  of  sv 
journey,  that  the  whole  face  of  nature  night  haie  been 
described  as  concealed  by  a  living  veiL  They  were  «f 
two  kinds;  Mm gryibu  Tartaru-us,  and  thmyrylUu  s»- 
graioriutf  or  common  migratory  locusL  Tlie  first  is  al- 
most twice  the  sise  of  the  second,  and  sfnce  it  pncedrs 
the  other,  bears  the  name  of  the  henld  or  roevengcr. 
The  migratory  locust  has  red  legs,  and  its  inferior  ivh^p 
have  a  lively  red  colour,  which  ^vos  a  bright  fiery  sp. 
pearance  to  the  animal  when  fluttering  in  the  sno's  rajt. 
The  strength  of  limbs  possessed  by  it  is  amazing :  win 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  upon  a  table,  St  has  alinost 
power  to  raise  the  fingers ;  but  this  force  resides  whdij 
in  the  legs ;  for  if  one  of  these  be  brolcou  ofi;  which  tap- 
pens  by  the  slightest  accident,  the  power  of  action  reaics. 
There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of  loriist,  giyUuM  ctrfiCr. 
simut  of  Linnseas,  found  near  the  Don  and  tlie  Kiitan, 
which  is  entirely  of  a  green  rol«iur.  This  last  I  tare 
since  seen  upon  the  baidis  of  the  Cam  in  my  own  coon, 
try,  and  felt  for  the  moment  intimidated,  lest  such  a  pre- 
sage should  be  the  herald  of  the  dreadful  scourge  nhkfc 
the  locust  bears  whererer  it  abounds.  On  whatever  ipol 
these  animals  fall,  the  whole  vegetable  produos  diap. 
pears.  Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the  leaves  of  tta 
forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Fields,  vSn^rards^  gv« 
dens,  pastures,  everything  is  laid  waste;  and  sonetind 
the  only  sppearanco  left  upon  the  naked  toil  is  a  diigeit- 
ing  superficies  caused  by  their  putrefying  bodies,  tta 
stench  of  which  is  sufficient  to  breed  a  pestilence. " 

Ratfaget  qf  Loeutt9j^^yfh»Vi  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles were  travelling  round  tiie  southern  extremity  ef  ita 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  end  of  May,  they  had  an  opportonit; 
of  oiKerviHg  these  insect  depredators.  ''In  the  morn- 
ing," say  they,  "  we  quitted  Shobek.  On  our  way  we 
passed  a  swarm  of  locusts  that  were  resting  themselws 
in  a  gully;  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  alter  sp- 
parently  tlie  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  they  had  aligta* 
ed,  and  to  make  a  sort  of  crackling  noise  while  cstiti|0 
which  we  heard  before  we  reached  them.  Vohiey  cost- 
pares  it  to  the  foraging  of  an  army.  Oiv conductors  Ivld 
us  they  were  on  their  way  to  Gaxa,  and  that  ttay  psn 
almost  annually." 

Even  our  own  isltnd  lias  been  alarmed  by  the  appssr- 
anoe  of  locusts,  a  caisideraUe  number  having  visitsd  as 
in  1748;  but  they  happily  perished  without  propagating. 
Other  parts  of  Europe  have  not  been  so  fertunate.  l*bey 
have  frequently  come  also  from  Africa  into  Italy  and 
Spain.  In  the  year  fi9L  an  faifinite  army  of  locusts,  of  s 
siie  unusually  large,  ravaged  a  considerable  part  of  Italyv 
and  being  at  last  cast  into  the  sea,  (as  seems  for  ttamoit 
part  to  be  their  fate,)  a  pestilence,  it  is  aUegf:d,  aran 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  ofli'  nearly  a  million  of 
men  and  beasts.  In  the  Venetian  territory,  likewise,  ia 
1478,  more  than  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished  in  a  famine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depredsiisns 
of  locusts. — Intact  TYan^ormatimi, 

Mode  of  Dupening  Locuttt, — We  travemd  tta 
grand  Mteppe  or  desert  of  Astrakhan  for  two  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August,  we  arrived  at  a  Ros* 
sian  village,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  considenUe  liart 
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they  oome  into  Europe,  is  not  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  seems  most  probable,  that,  by 
means  of  a  very  dry  season,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  they  are  propagated  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  vegetables  of  the  spot  where  they  are 
produced  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them. 
Thus  being  obliged  to  find  oat  other  countries, 
they  traverse  the  sandy  deserts,  where  they 
can  find  no  sustenance  :  still  meeting  with  no- 
thing  to  allure  them  from  their  height,  they 
proceed  forward  across  the  sea,  and  thus  come 
into  Europe,  where  they  alight  upon  the  first 
green  pastures  that  occur. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants 
turn  what  seems  a  plague  to  their  own  advan. 
tage.  Locusts  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in 
many  kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  are  caught 
in  small  nets  provided  for  that  purpose.  They 
parch  them  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  pan ; 
and  when  their  wings  and  legs  are  fallen  off, 
they  turn  reddish,  of  the  colour  of  boiled 
shrimps.  Dam  pier  has  eaten  them  thus  pre- 
pared, and  thinks  them  a  tolerable  dish.  The 
natives  of  Barbary  also  eat  them  fried  with 
salt ;  and  they  are  said  to  taste  like  cray-fish. 

There  is  a  locust  in  Tonquin,  about  the  big- 
ness of  the  top  of  a  man  s  finger,  and  as  long 
as  the  first  joint.  It  breeds  in  the  earth,  in 
low  grounds ;  and  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  which  is  the  season  for  taking 
them,  they  issue  from  the  earth  in  vast  swarms. 
At  first  they  can  hardly  fly,  so  that  they  often 
fall  into  the  rivers  in  great  numbers :  however, 
the  natives  in  these  months  watch  the  rivers, 
and  take  them  up  in  multitudes  in  small  nets. 
They  either  eat  them  fresh,  broiled  on  the 
coals,  or  pickle  them  for  keeping.  They  are 
considered  as  a  great  delicacy  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  well  by  the  rich  as  the  poor.  In 
the  countries  where  they  are  eaten,  they  are 
regularly  brought  to  market,  and  sold  as  larks 
or  quails  in  Europe.  They  must  have  been  a 
common  food  with  the  Jews,  as  Moses,  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  permits  them  to  eat  four 
different  kinds  of  this  animal,  which  he  takes 
care  to  specify.  This  dish,  however,  has  not 
yet  made  its  way  into  the  kitchens  of  the  lux- 

of  welUcultivated  land.  While  changing  hones,  I  wit- 
neased  what  was  to  me  a  very  carious  sight — a  vast 
flight  of  locusts,  extendin  g  fifteen  miles,  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  the  east,  and  came  in  a  huge  pha- 
bnz  to  attack  the  crops.  In  ait  instant  eyerj  villager 
was  on  the  road  to  his  own  field.  Some  toolc  dogs,  others 
were  on  horseback,  and  others  ran  shouting  and  clapping 
their  hands  all  the  way,  the  inhabilants  findmg  from  ex- 
perience that  the  locusts  very  much  dislike  noise.  My 
iellow-traveller  told  me,  that  in  the  colony  of  Karass, 
when  the  locusts  eome  in  sight,  not  only  all  the  inhahi. 
tants,  but  the  military  turn  out,  and  endeavour  to  drive 
them  off,  by  drums  and  fifes,  and  a  perpetual  discharge 
of  musketry.  The  enemy,  thus  repulsed,  make  a  speedy 
retreat  and  commit  their  depredations  on  the  land  of 
those  who  are  less  on  the  alert  to  resist  them. — OapUdn 
KeppePt  TravtU, 
VOL.  ic. 


uriouB  in  Europe  ;  and  though  we  may  ad- 
mire the  delicacies  of  the  East,  we  are  as  yet 
happily  deprived  of  the  power  of  imitation. 

Of  all  animals,  however,  of  this  noxious 
tribe,  the  Great  West  Indian  Locust*  isdivi- 
dually  considered,  is  the  most  formidable.  It 
is  about  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  the  bodv  is  divided  into  nine  or  ten 
joints ;  in  the  whole,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
long.  It  has  two  small  eyes  standing  out  of 
the  bead,  like  those  of  crabs;  and  two  feelers, 
like  long  hair.  The  whole  body  is  studded 
with  small  excrescences,  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  the  points  of  pins.  The  shape  is 
roundish,  and  the  body  diminishes  in  circum- 
ference to  the  tail,  which  is  forked  into  two 
horns.  Between  this,  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
sheath  containing  a  small  dangerous  sting.  If 
any  person  happens  to  touch  this  insect,  he  is 
sure  to  be  stung ;  and  is  immediately  taken 
with  a  shivering  and  trembling  all  over  the 
body ;  which,  however,  may  soon  be  put  a 
stop  to,  by  rubbing  the  place  that  was  affected 
with  a  little  palm  oiL^ 

From  the  locust  we  descend  to  the  Cricket, 
which  is  a  very  inoffensive  and  pretty  animal. 
Though  there  be  a  species  of  this  insect  that 
lives  entirely  in  the  woods  and  fields,  yet  that 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the 
House-crickety  whose  voice  is  so  well  known 
behind  a  country  fire  in  a  winter's  evening. 
There  is  something  so  unusual  in  hearing  a 
sound  while  we  do  not  see  the  animal  produc. 
ing  it,  nor  discover  the  place  from  whence  it 
comes,  that,  among  the  country  people,  the 
chirping  of  the  cricket  is  always  held  ominous; 
and  whether  it  deserts  the  fire-side,  or  pays  an 
unexpected  visit,  the  credulous  peasantry  al- 
ways find  something  to  be  afraid  of.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  killing  of  a  cricket  is  con. 
sidered  as  a  most  unlucky  omen  :  and  though 
their  company  is  not  much  desired,  yet  no  me- 
thods must  be  taken  to  remove  them.* 


'  It  is  now  known  that  every  insect  of  this  tribe  is  per. 
fectly  harmless. 

'  The  Cricket— WhWe  many  other  insects  must  be 
sought  after  iu  fields,  and  woods,  and  waters,  the  fftyl. 
hu  dometHctu,  or  house-cricket,  resides  altogether  witli- 
in  our  dwellings,  intruding  itself  upon  our  notice  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not.  This  species  delights  in  new.built 
houses,  being,  like  the  spider,  pleased  with  the  moisture 
of  Uie  walls ;  and,  besides,  the  softness  of  the  mortar  en. 
abies  them  to  burrow  and  mine  between  the  joints  of  tlie 
bricks  or  stones,  and  to  open  communications  from  one 
room  to  another.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  kitchens 
and  bakers' ovens,  on  account  of  their  perpetual  warmth. 

Tender  insects  that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the 
short  period  of  one  summer,  or  else  dose  away  the  cold 
uncomibrtable  months  in  profoiuid  slumbers;  but  these, 
residing  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  tone,  are  always  alert  and 
merry;  a  good  Christmas  fire  is  to  them  like  the  heats 
of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  frequently  heard  by 
day,  yet  is  their  natural  time  ot  motion  only  in  the  night. 
As  soon  as  it  grows  dusk,  the  chirping  increases,  and 
they  come  running  forth,  and  are  from  the  sise  of  a  flea 
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The  cricket  very  much  resembles  the  grass- 
hopper  in  its  shape,  its  manner  of  rominating, 
its  voice,  its  leaping,  and  methods  of  propaga- 
tion.  It  differs  in  its  colour,  which  is  uni- 
formly of  a  rusty  brown  ;  in  its  food,  which  is 
more  various  ;  and  in  its  place  of  residence, 
which  is  most  usually  in  the  warmest  chinks 
behind  a  country  hearth.  They  are  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  the  bad  masonry  employed 
in  making  peasants'  houses  for  their  retreats. 
The  smallest  chink  serves  to  g^ve  them  shel- 
ter ;  and  where  they  once  make  their  abode 
they  are  sure  to  propagate.  They  are  of  a 
.  most  chilly  nature,  seldom  leaving  the  lire* 
side :  and,  if  undisturbed,  are  seen  to  hop 
from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the  blaze 
in  the  chimney.  The  wood-cricket  is  the 
most  timorous  animal  in  nature ;  but  the 
chimney-oricket,  being  used  to  noises,  disre- 
gards not  only  those,  but  the  appearance  of 
people  near  it  Whether  the  voice  of  this 
animal  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  the  grasshopper,  by  a  fine  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  is  moved  by  a 
muscle,  and  which  being  coiled  up,  gives  a 
sound  like  a  quail-pipe,  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
nor  do  wo  well  know  the  use  of  this  voice, 


to  that  of  their  fall  st&ture.  As  one  should  suppose,  from 
the  burning  itmospbere  which  they  inhabit,  thej  are  a 
thirsty  race,  and  show  a  great  propensity  for  liquids,  be- 
ing found  frequently  drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk, 
broth,  or  the  like.  Whaterer  is  moist  they  aflect ;  and, 
therefore,  often  gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  stockings  and 
aprons  that  are  hung  to  the  fire  ;  they  are  the  house- 
wife's barometer,  foretelling  herwhen  it  will  rain ;  and  are 
prognostics  sometimes,  she  thinks,  of  ill  or  good  luck ;  of 
the  death  of  a  near  relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent 
lover.  By  being  the  constant  companions  of  her  solitary 
liours,  they  naturally  become  the  objects  of  her  supersti- 
tion. These  crickets  are  not  only  very  thirsty,  but  very 
voracious;  for  they  will  eat  the  scummingsof  pots,  and  jreast, 
palt,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  any  kitchen  offal  or  sweepings. 
In  tlie  summer  we  have  observed  them  to  fly,  vihen  it  be- 
came dusk,  out  of  the  windows,  and  over  the  neighbour- 
ing roofs.  This  feat  of  activity  accounts  for  the  sudden 
maimer  in  which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it 
does  for  the  method  by  which  they  come  to  houses  where 
they  were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
many  sorts  of  insects  seem  never  to  use  their  wings  but 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  shift  their  quarters  and  settle 
new  colonies.  When  in  the  air,  they  move  volaiu  un- 
doto,  in  waves,  or  curves,  like  woodpeckers,  opening  and 
shutting  their  wings  at  every  stroke,  and  so  are  always 
ritfiiig  or  sinking. 

When  they  inoreue  to  a  great  degree,  as  they  did  once 
in  the  house  whore  I  am  now  writing,  they  become  noi- 
some posts,  flying  into  the  candles,  and  dashing  into 
people's  faces ;  but  may  bo  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
gunpowder  discharged  into  their  crevices  and  crannies, 
in  families,  at  such  times,  they  are,  like  Pharaoh's 
plague  of  frogs,  *'  in  their  bedushambers,  and  upon  their 
bede,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their  knead ing-tronghs." 
Their  shrilling  noise  is  occasioned  by  a  brisk  attrition  of 
their  wings.  Cats  catch  heartlmnrickets,  and,  playing 
with  them  as  they  do  with  mice,  devour  them.  Crick- 
ets may  be  destroyed,  like  wasps,  by  phials  half  filled 
with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  set  in  their  haunts ;  for,  being 
always  eager  to  drink,  they  will  crowd  in  till  the  bottles 
are  fulL-^Nmiurai  UUtory  rf  Set6ome, 


since  anatomical  inspection  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  smallest  organs  of  hear, 
ing.  Still,  however,  we  can  make  no  doobt 
of  their  power  of  distinguishing  aonnds,  though 
probably  not  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
more  perfect  ranks  of  nature.  Certain  it  is, 
that  I  have  often  heard  them  call,  and  this 
call  was  as  regularly  answered  by  another,  al 
though  none  but  the  males  are  TocaL 

As  the  cricket  lives  chiefly  in  the  dark,  lo 
its  eyes  seem  formed  for  the  gloominess  of  iti 
abode  ;  and  those  who  would  surprise  it,  hare 
only  to  light  a  candle  unexpectedly;  by 
which  it  is  dazzled,  and  cannot  find  the  way 
back  to  its  retreat  It  is  a  very  voradooi 
little  animal,  and  will  eat  bread,  flour,  and 
meat ;  but  it  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar. 
They  never  drink,  but  keep  for  months  tx^e- 
ther  at  the  back  of  the  chimney,  where  they 
could  possiblv  have  had  no  moisture.  The 
warmth  of  their  situation  only  serves  to  is. 
crease  their  mirth  and  loquacity.  Except  in 
the  very  coldest  weather,  they  never  ceaae 
their -chirruping,  but  continue  that  little  pier, 
cing  note,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  some  as  it 
b  disagreeable  to  others.  The  great  Scaliger 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  chirruping 
of  crickets,  and  kept  several  of  them  for  hij 
amusement,  enclosed  in  a  box,  which  he  placed 
in  a  warm  situation.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
think  there  is  something  ominous  and  mehm- 
choly  in  the  sound,  and  use  every  endeavour 
to  banish  this  insect  from  their  houses.  Le- 
delins  tells  us  of  a  woman  who  was  veiy  much 
incommoded  by  crickets,  and  tried,  but  m  vain, 
every  method  of  banishing  them  from  her 
house.  She  at  last  accidentally  succeeded; 
for  having  one  day  invited  several  guests  to 
her  house,  where  Aere  was  a  wedding,  in  or- 
der  to  increase  the  festivity  of  the  entertain- 
ment,  she  procured  drums  and  trumpets  to 
entertain  them.  The  noise  of  these  was  so 
much  greater  than  what  the  little  animals  were 
used  to,  that  they  instantly  forsook  their  sitii- 
ation,  and  were  never  heard  in  that  mansion 
more. 

But  of  all  the  cricket  kind,  that  which  is 
called  the  Mole  Cricket  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary.  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
insects  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this 
country,  being  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The 
colour  is  of  a  dusky  brown  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail  there  are  two  hairy  excrescen- 
ces,  resembling,  in  some  sense,  the  tail  of  a 
mouse.  The  body  consists  of  eight  scaly  joints, 
or  separate  folds;  is  brown  on  the  upper  part, 
and  more  deeply  tinged  below.  The  wings 
are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in  a  sharp 
point,  each  having  a  blackish  line  running 
down  it :  however,  when  they  are  extended, 
i  they  appear  to  be  muchi:gx>ader  than  could  at 
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first  sight  be  supposed.  The  shield  of  the 
brsftst  is  of  a  firm  texture,  of  a  blackish  col- 
our, and  hairy.  The  fore-feet,  which  are  this 
animal's  principal  instruments  of  burrowing  in 
(he  earth,  are  strong,  webbed,  and  hairy ;  it 
generally,  however,  runs  backward ;  but  it  is 
commonly  under  ground,  where  it  burrows 
even  faster  than  a  mole.  It  is  thought  also  to 
he  amphibious,  and  capable  of  living  under 
water,  as  well  as  under  ground. 

Of  all  insects  this  is  5ie  most  detested  by 
gardeners,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  that  ground 
which  lies  light,  and  where  it  finds  sufficient 
plenty  under  the  surface.  Thus,  in  a  single 
nights  time,  it  will  run  along  a  furrow,  which 
has  been  newly  sown,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  cod* 
tents.  Its  legs  are  formed  in  such  a  manner 
(hat  it  can  penetrate  the  earth  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  before,  behind,  and  above  it  At  night 
it  ventures  from  its  under-ground  habitation, 
and,  like  the  cricket,  has  its  chirping  call. 
When  the  female  is  fecundated,  she  makes  a 
cell  of  clammy  earth,  the  inside  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  two  hazel-nuts ;  and  in 
this  she  lays  her  eggs.  The  whole  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg^  closed 
up  on  every  side,  and  well  defended  from  the 
smallest  breath  of  air.  The  eggs  generally 
amount  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
being  white,  and  about  (he  size  of  a  caraway 
comfort  They  are  thus  carefully  covered,  as 
well  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  the  black- 
beetle  ;  that  being  itself  an  under-ground  in. 
habitant,  would,  but  for  this  precaution,  de- 
vour or  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this,  the 
female  mole-cricket  is  often  posted  as  a  senti* 
nel  near  the  nest ;  and  when  the  black  inva- 
der plunges  in  to  seize  its  prey,  the  guardian 
insect  seizes  him  behind,  and  instantly  bites 
him  in  (wo.* 

No(hing  can  exceed  (he  care  and  assiduity 
which  these  animals  exhibit  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  young.  Wherever  the  nest  is 
placed,(here  seems  (o  be  a  fortification, avenues, 
and  entrenchments  drawn  round  it:  there  are 
numberless  winding-ways  that  lead  to  it,  and 
a  ditch  drawn  about  it,  which  few  of  its  insect 
enemies  are  able  to  pass.  But  their  care  is 
not  confined  to  this  only  ;  for  at  the  approach 
of  Winter  they  carry  their  nest  entirely  away, 
and  sink  it  deeper  in  (he  ground,  so  that  the 
frost  can  have  no  influence  in  retarding  the 

>  Among  this  Uibe  mkj  be  numbered  the  gireat  Lan- 
tern Fly  of  PerUf  an  insect  tlie  most  splendid  and  lumi- 
noot  of  all  that  are  yet  Imown.  In  the  head  is  contained 
a  pbosphofMcent  light,  sufficiently  vivid  to  serve  the 
]*orposes  of  a  candle  in  a  daric  room;  or,  when  two  or 
three  are  put  together  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  to  light  tra- 
vdlera  on  the  road  iilce  a  lantern.  It  is  about  the  siae  of 
a  larger  kind  of  loeost,  and  the  wings  and  whole  body  are 
besutifiiily  variegated. 


young  brood  from  coming  to  maturity.  As 
the  weather  grows  milder,  they  raise  their 
magazine  in  proportion;  till,  at  last,  they 
bring  it  as  near  the  surface  as  they  can,  to 
receive  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  with- 
out wholly  exposing  it  to  view ;  yet  should  the 
frost  unexpectedly  return,  they  sink  it  again 
as  before. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  EABWIO,  THB  FBOTH  INSECT,  AND 

801IE  OTHERS  BELONGING  TO  THE 

SECOND  OROEB  OF  INSECTS. 

Wb  should  still  keep  in  memory,  that  all 
insects,  of  the  second  order,  though  not  pro* 
duced  quite  perfect  from  the  egg,  yet  want 
very  little  of  their  perfection,  and  require  but 
a  very  small  change  to  arrive  at  that  state 
which  fits  them  for  flight  and  generation.  The 
natural  functions  in  these  are  never  suspended: 
from  the  instant  they  leave  (he  egg,  (hey  con* 
(inue  (o  ea(,  (o  move,  (o  leap,  and  pursue  (heir 
prey:  a  sligh(  change  ensues;  a  skin,  (ha(  in- 
closed  a  part  of  their  body  and  limbs,  burs(s 
behind,  like  a  woman's  stays,  and  gives  free- 
dom (o  a  set  of  wings,  with  which  the  animal 
expatiates,  and  flies  in  pursuit  of  i(s  ma(e. 

Of  all  (his  class  of  insec(s,  the  earwig  '  nn. 
dergoes  the  smallest  change.  This  animal  is 
so  common,  that  it  scarce  needs  a  description  : 
its  swiftness  in  the  reptile  state  is  not  less  re* 
mark  able  than  its  indefatigable  velocity  when 
upon  the  wing.  That  it  must  be  very  prolific, 
appears  from  its  numbers ;  and  that  it  is  very 
harmless,  every  one's  experience  can  readily 
testify.  It  is  provided  with  six  feet,  and  (wo 
feelers;  (he  (ail  is  forked;  and  wi(h  (his  it 
often  attempts  to  defend  itself  against  every 

'  T%e  Earwig. — The  name  of  tliis  insect,  In  almost 
all  European  languages,  has  given  it  a  character  which 
causes  a  feeling  of  alarm  even  at  the  sight  of  it.  Whe- 
ther or  not  they  ever  did  enter  the  human  ear  is  doubtful, 
— that  they  might  endeavour  to  do  so^  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  is  more  than  probable ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
has  been  the  origin  of  their  name,  and  the  universal  pre- 
judice against  them.  As  it  is  said  that  anatomists  deny 
the  possibility  of  their  deep  or  dangerous  entrance  into 
the  ear,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  generally  linown,  as 
it  might  defend  the  constitutionally  timid  from  unneoes. 
sary  alarm,  and  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of  a  part  of 
animal  creation,  which  forms  a  most  necessaiy  link  in  the 
chain  of  being. — Brande*M  Journal, 

The  great  dread  of  the  Ear- wig  entering  the  ear  is  a 
popular  error,  whence,  indeed,  the  animal  derives  its 
trivial  name.  Lilce  many  other  insects,  it  enters  any 
cavity  in  search  of  food  or  shelter ;  and  it  may,  like  them, 
enter  the  human  ear  u  well  as  any  other  hole  or  boUow, 
but  that  It  hu  a  special  predilection  for  that  situation  is 
a  mistaken  notion  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Forficula. 
— "  Miseellaneotu  Memoranda"  in  Nolee  on  Nete,  by  the 
Jlou'and  lUv,  C,  BaShurei. 
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assailant  But  its  attempts  are  only  the 
threats  of  impotence  ;  they  draw  down  the  re- 
sentment of  powerful  animals,  but  no  way 
serve  to  defend  it  The  deformity  of  its  figure, 
and  its  slender  make,  have  also  subjected  it 
to  an  imputation,  which  though  entirely  found- 
ed in  prejudice,  has  more  than  once  procured 
its  destruction.  It  is  supposed,  as  the  name 
imports,  that  it  often  enters  into  the  ears  of 
people  sleeping;  thus  causing  madness  from 
the  intolerable  pain,  and  soon  after  death  it- 
self. Indeed,  the  French  name  which  signi- 
ties  the  Ear-piercer,  urges  the  calumny  against 
the  harmless  insect  in  very  plain  terms ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust :  the  ear  is  already 
filled  with  a  substance  which  prevents  any 
insect  from  entering ;  and  besides,  it  is  well 
lined  and  defended  with  membranes,  which 
would  keep  out  any  little  animal,  even  though 
the  ear. wax  were  away.  These  reproaches, 
therefore,  are  entirely  groundless :  but  it  were 
well  if  the  accusations  which  gardeners  bring 
against  the  earwig  were  as  slightly  founded. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it 
lives  among  flowers,  and  destroys  them. 
When  fruit  also  has  been  wounded  by  flies, 
the  earwig  generally  comes  in  for  a  second 
feast,  and  sucks  those  juices  which  they  first 
began  to  broach.  Still,  however,  this  insect 
is  not  so  noxious  as  it  would  seem ;  and  sel- 
dom is  found  but  where  the  mischief  has  been 
originally  begun  by  others.  Like  all  of  this 
class,  the  earwig  is  hatched  from  an  egg.  As 
there  are  various  kinds  of  this  animal,  so  they 
choose  different  places  to  breed  in :  in  gene- 
ral, however,  they  lay  their  eggs  under  the 
bark  of  plants,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  when 
beginning  to  decay.  They  proceed  from  the 
egg  in  that  reptile  state  in  which  they  are 
most  commonly  seen ;  and  as  they  grow  lar. 
ger,  the  wings  bound  under  the  skin  begin  to 
bourgeon.  It  is  amazing  how  very  little  room 
four  large  wings  take  up  before  they  are  pro- 
truded ;  for  no  person  could  ever  conceive  such 
an  expansion  of  natural  drapery  could  be  rolled 
up  in  so  small  a  packet  The  sheath  in 
which  they  are  enveloped,  folds  and  covers 
them  so  neatly,  that  the  animal  seems  quite 
destitute  of  wings  ;^  and  even  when  they  are 
burst  from  their  confinement  the  animal,  by 
the  power  of  the  muscles  and  joints  which  it 
has  in  the  middle  of  its  wings,  can  closely  fold 
them  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  When 
the  earwig  has  become  a  winged  insect,  it  flies 
in  pursuit  of  the  female,  ceasing  to  feed,  and 
is  wholly  employed  in  the  business  of  propa- 
gation. It  lives  in  its  winged  state  but  a  few 
days;  and  having  taken  care  for  the  continu- 
ance of  posterity,  dries  up,  and  dies  to  all  ap- 
pearance consumptive.' 

I  Svrammerdam,  p.  114. 

'  Th«  inde&tigable  M.  de  G«er  ha>  discovered  that 


To  this  order  of  insects  we  may  also  refer 
the  Guckuo  Spit,  or  Froth  Worm,  that  is  often 
found  hid  in  that  frothy  matter  which  we  find 
on  the  surface  of  plants.  It  has  an  oblong  ob- 
tuse body  ;  and  a  large  head  with  small  eyes. 
The  external  wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a 
dusky  brown,  marked  with  two  white  spots: 
the  head  is  black.  The  spume  in  which  it  is 
found  wallowing  is  all  of  its  own  formation, 
and  very  much  resembles  frothy  spittle.  It 
proceeds  from  the  Tent  of  the  animal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body;  and  if  it  be  wiped  away, 
a  new  quantity  will  be  quickly  seen  ejected 
from  the  little  animals  body.  Within  this 
spume  it  is  seen  in  time  to  acquire  four  taber- 
cles  on  its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  en. 
closed:  these  bursting,  from  a  reptile  it  be- 
comes a  winged  animal;  and  thus  rendered 
perfect,  it  flies  to  meet  its  mate,  and  propagate 
its  kind. 

The  Water  Tipula  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  has  an  oblong  slender  body,  with  four  feet 
fixed  upon  the  breast,  and  four  feelers  near  the 
mouth.  It  has  four  weak  wings,  which  do 
not  at  all  seem  proper  for  flying,  but  leaping 
only.  But  what  this  insect  chiefly  demands 
our  attention  for,  is  the  wonderful  lightness 
wherewith  it  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
so  as  scarce  to  pot  it  in  motion.  It  is  some- 
times seen  in  rivers,  and  on  their  banks,  es- 
pecially under  shady  trees ;  and  generally  in 
swarms  of  several  together. 

The  Common  Water.fly  also  breeds  in  the 
same  manner  with  those  above  mentioned. 
This  animal  is  by  some  called  Notonecta,  be- 
cause it  does  not  swim,  in  the  usual  manner, 
upon  its  belly,  but  on  its  back :  nor  can  we 
help  admiring  that  fitness  in  this  insect  for  its 
situation,  as  it  feeds  on  the  under-side  of 
plants  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  therefore  it  is  thus  formed  with  its  month 
upwards,  to  take  its  food  with  greater  conve- 
nience  and  ease. 

We  may  also  add  the  Water- Scorpion, 
which  is  a  large  insect,  being  near  an  inch  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its 
body  is  nearly  oval,  but  very  flat  and  thin; 
and  its  tail  long  and  pointed.  The  head  is 
small;  and  the  feelers  appear  like  legs,  re- 
sembling the  claws  of  a  scorpion,  but  without 
sharp  points.  This  insect  is  generally  found 
in  ponds ;  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  tyran- 
nical and  rapacious.  It  destroys,  like  a  wolf 
among  sheep,  twenty  times  as  many  as  iu 
hunger  requires.  One  of  these>  when  put  into 
a  basin  of  water,  in  which  were  thirty  or  forty 
worms  of  the  libellula  kind,  each  as  large  as 
itself,  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  minutes; 
getting  on  their  backs,  and  piercing  with  its 
trunk  through  their  body.     These  animals. 


the  female   earwig  sits  orer  her  eggs,  and  fosters 
young,  in  the  same  manner  aa  a  ben  does  her  chickei 
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howerer,  though  m  formidable  to  others,  are 
nevertheless  themselves  greatly  overrun  with 
a  little  kind  of  louse,  about  the  size  of  a  nit, 
which  very  probably  repays  the  injury  which 
the  water-sGorpion  inflicts  upon  others. 

The  water-scorpions  live  in  the  water  by 
day :  out  of  which  they  rise,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  into  the  air,  and  so  flying  from 
place  to  place  often  betake  themselves,  in  quest 
of  foody  to  other  waters  The  insect,  before 
its  wings  are  grown,  remains  in  the  place 
where  it  was  produced ;  but  when  come  to  its 
state  of  perfection,  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a 
companion  of  the  other  sex,  in  order  to  conti- 
nue its  noxious  posterity. 


CHAP.  VL 

OF  THE  EFHEMERA.^ 

Thb  last  insect  we  shall  add  to  the  second 
order  is   the  Ephemera;  which,  though  not 

>  Ephemera. — There  are  manj  species  of  these  in- 
sects, some  larger  and  some  smaller,  some  longer-Iived 
and  some  shorter,  but  as  fen  of  them  live  to  behold  the 
rising  and  the  setting  suu,  they  are  all  called  ephemera, 
or  "  things  of  a  day,"  their  name  is  used  to  express  all 
things  that  are  reiy  fleeting. 

In  automn  any  one  who  walks  by  the  water-side  when 
the  air  is  still,  especially  towards  morning  or  evening, 
may  catch  them  by  thousands.  They  have  four-wings,  of 
a  beautiful  transparent  membrane  or  film,  spread  out 
ispen  a  fine  net- work,  of  a  substance  rery  similar  to  horn. 
These  fibres  in  the  wings  are  called  nervee,  and  the  in- 
sects which  have  such  wings  are  by  naturalists  called 
neuroptera,  which  is  the  Greek  for  '*  nerve-winged  ;"  but 
these  are  not  nerves.  Nerves  are  understood  to  be  or- 
gans of  feeling  or  sensation ;  whereas,  the  fibres  in  the 
wings  of  those  insects,  merely  support  the  membrane,  ji|8t 
as  the  arm-frames  of  a  windmill,  or  the  masts  and  yards 
of  a  ship,  support  the  canvas. 

The  eggs  of  the  day-flies  are  all  laid  in  the  water,  and 
hatched  there  ;  so  that  they  so  far  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  eggs,  or  race  of  fishes,  that  they  "  come  into  ac- 
tive life,"  in  less  heat  than  land  eggs,  and  do  not  need 
any  incnbatiomf  or  sitting,  of  the  mother.  Each  female 
lays  from  700  to  800,  and  she  does  it  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  speak  the  words.  The  eggs  are  expelled  in  two 
portions,  one  of  each  at  a  time ;  but  so  last,  that  the  eggs 
seem  two  little  knotted  rods ;  but  they  separate  and  sink 
to  the  bottom  undiscorered  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  fish. 
The  female  instantly  dies,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  labour  of  her  winged  state  of  exis- 
tence ;  if,  indeed,  she  is  not  captured  in  the  midst  of  her 
maternal  duty  by  some  darting  fish,  or  skimming  swal- 
tow;  both  of  which  prey  upon  countless  thousands  of  the 
day-flies.  When  the  fly  lights  to  deposit  her  eggs,  she 
raises  her  wings  over  her  back,  till  they  are  nearly  touch* 
ing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  elevates  the  hinder  part 
of  her  body,  and  erects  the  three  m/^s,  or  bristles,  in 
which  it  terminates.  The  wings  and  these  bristles  sup- 
port her  so  that  she  barely  touches  the  witir,  and  so  rises 
and  falls  with  the  ripple.  *' 

The  moment  that  the  females  are  in  a  condition  to  lay 
tlictr  eggs,  they  hasten  to  the  waters,  so  that  they  are  not 


strictly  belonging  to  it,  yet  seems  more  pm- 
perly  referred  to  this  rank  than  any  other.  In- 
deed, we  must  not  attend  to  the  rigour  of  me- 
thod in  a  history  where  Nature  seems  to  take 
delight  to  sport  in  variety. 

That  there  should  be  a  tribe  of  flies  whose 
duration  extends  but  to  a  day,  seems,  at  first, 
surprising ;  but  the  wonder  will  increase,  when 
we  are  toid,  that  some  of  this  kind  seem  to  be 
bom  and  to  die  in  a  space  of  a  single  hour. 
The  reptile,  however,  from  which  they  are 
bred,  is  by  no  means  so  short-lived;  but  is 
sometimes  seen  to  live  two  years,  and  many 
times  three  years  together. 

All  ephemeras,  of  which  there  are  various 

so  often  seen  as  the  males,  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
sport  in  the  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cradle  of 
their  future  oApring.  Of  these  the  little  day-fly,  which 
is  bom  after  dawn,  produces  her  eight  hundred,  and  is 
dead  and  gone,  before  the  fin»t  gleam  of  the  sun  breaks 
over  the  eastern  hill  I 

How  long  the  eggs  remain  in  the  water  before  they 
are  hatched,  is  not  known ;  but  possibly  it  varies  with  the 
season  and  the  weather.  The  lanm  or  young,  in  their 
first  state,  not  only  btuTow,  or  make  holes  in  the  mud, 
but  live  on  it;  they  are  consequently  not  so  numerous  in 
sand  and  gravel  as  in  places  that  are  fat  and  ooty. 

In  sammer  the  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  are  full  ol 
these  lanrse,  and  so  are  water  tanks,  cisterns,  and  butts, 
if  they  are  not  kept  clean.  They  (with  the  larva  oi 
other  species)  are  among  the  chief  summer  impurities  in 
the  water  at  London  and  other  places.  If  the  water  is 
not  settled,  they  may  come  from  the  river;  but  the  mud 
and  sediment  will  enable  them  to  breed  in  vessels,  and 
the  parent  flies  are  eiery  where.  In  themselves  they  are 
not  unwholesome, —and,  as  they  are  alive,  they  cannot 
render  the  water  putrid.  The  mud  that  breeds  them,  i# 
putrid,  however,  as  it  contains  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  and  thus,  though  the  young  flies  are  not  in  them- 
selves unwholesome,  they  are  accompanied  by  substances 
that  are  so. 

The  larvie  remain  in  the  mud  two  or  three  years ;  but 
in  that  they  probably  vary.  The  banks  of  rivers,  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  are  so  full  of  them,  that  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches^  they  actually  contain  more  living 
matter  than  dead.  They  are  all,  however,  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  they  breathe  water,  like 
fishes,  by  means  of  little  gills  on  their  sides.  At  length 
they  attain  their  full  sise,  and  change  into  nympha, 
which  are  not  unlike  the  larvae,  only  they  have  wings 
folded  up  under  their  coats,  of  which  they  still  have 
two,  and  must  get  out  of  both  before  they  appear  as  flies. 

The  time  that  they  remain  nymphs  is  uncertain,  and 
must  vary,  as  the  weather  is  one  element  in  bringing 
about  their  last  change.  When  that  is  to  take  place, 
they  come  out  of  the  water,  in  vast  numbers,  and  leave 
their  old  coats  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  water  like  a 
scum.  After  a  little  while  they  cast  their  inner  coat ; 
their  wings  stretch  and  become  firm,  and  they  mount  into 
the  air,  to  spend  the  hour,  or  the  day,  which  is  to  them 
the  whole  period  of  air-breathing  life. 

That  period  is  short ;  but  that  is  necessary :  for,  in 
some  places,  if  they  were  to  live  long,  there  would  abso- 
lutely not  be  room  for  them.  They  eat  nothing,  and  so 
destroy  nothing;  but  there  are  placea  in  France  and 
Germany  where,  if  they  lived  but  for  a  month  on  the 
wing,  they  would  build  up  the  air  solid  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  As  it  is,  they  sometimes  ikll  on  the  ground  near 
the  rivers  in  showers  like  snow,  and  the  people  collect 
them  in  heaps  u  manure  to  the  fields. 
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kinds  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  the  form 
of  worms ;  from  whence  they  change  into  a 
more  perfect  form ;  namely,  that  of  aurelias, 
which  is  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
worm  and  a  fly ;  and  from  thence  they  take 
their  last  mutation,  which  is  into  a  beautiful 
fly,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to 
its  kind. 

The  ephemera,  in  its  fly  state,  is  a  very 
beautiful- winged  insect,  and  has  a  strong  si- 
militude to  the  butterfly,  both  from  its  shape 
and  its  wings.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mid- 
dling butterfly;  but  its  wings  difler  in  not 
being  covered  with  the  painted  dust  with  which 
those  of  butterflies  are  adorned,  and  rendered 
opaque,  for  they  are  very  transparent,  and  very 
thin.  These  insects  have  four  wings,  the  up- 
permost  of  which  are  much  the  largest ;  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest,  it  generally  lays  its  win^s 
one  over  the  other,  on  the  back.  The  body 
is  long,  being  formed  of  six  rings,  that  are 
larger  at  the  origin  than  near  the  extremity  ; 
and  from  this  a  tail  proceeds,  that  is  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  fly,  and  consists  some- 
times of  three  threads  of  an  equal  length,  or 
sometimes  of  two  long  and  one  short  To  ac- 
quire this  beautiful  form,  the  insect  has  been 
obliged  to  undergo  several  transmutations:  but 
its  glory  is  very  short-lived,  for  the  hour  of  its 
perfection  is  the  hoar  of  its  death ;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  introduced  to  pleasure,  when  it  is 
obliged  to  part  with  life. 

The  reptile  that  is  to  become  a  fly,  and  that 
is  granted  so  long  a  term,  when  compared  to 
its  latter  duration,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
fishes,  in  many  particulars ;  having  gills  by 
which  it  breathes  at  the  bottom,  and  also  the 
tapering  form  of  aquatic  animals.  These  in- 
sects  have  six  scaly  legs,  fixed  on  their  corse- 
let. Their  head  is  triangular:  the  eyes  are 
placed  forward,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  largeness  and  colour.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth;  and  the  body  consists  of 
six  rings  ;  that  next  the  corselet  being  largest, 
but  growing  less  and  less  to  the  end  :  the  last 
ring  is  the  shortest,  from  which  the  three 
threads  j>roceed,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  Thus  we  see  that  the  reptile 
bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  fly ; 
and  only  requires  wings  to  be  very  near  its 
perfection. 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  this  animal, 
their  aurelias  are  consequently  of  difl*erent  col- 
ours ;  some  yellow,  some  brown,  and  some 
cream-coloured.  Some  of  these  also  bore 
themselves  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
from  which  they  never  stir  out,  but  feed  upon 
the  mud  composing  the  walls  of  their  habita- 
tion, in  contented  captivity  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  range  about,  go  from  the  bottom  to 
the  surface,  swim  between  two  waters,  quit 


that  element  entirely  to  feed  open  plants  by 
the  river  side,  and  then  return  to  their  Cavotir- 
ite  element  for  safety  and  protection. 

The  reptile,  however,  though  it  lives  two  or 
three  years,  offers  but  little,  in  its  loof!^  dura* 
tion,  to  excite  curiosity  :  it  is  hid  at  the  bol. 
tom  of  the  water,  and  feeds  almost  whoUy 
within  its  narrow  habitation.  The  most  strik. 
ing  facts  command  our  attention  doriiig^  the 
short  interval  of  its  fly  itate ;  into  which  k 
crowds  the  most  various  transactions  of  its 
little  life.  It  then  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  live,  as  it  has  but  so  small  a  time  to 
exist  The  peculiar  sign  whereby  to  know 
that  these  reptiles  will  change  into  flies  in  a 
short  time,  consists  in  a  protuberance  of  the 
wings  on  the  back.  About  that  lime  the 
smooth  and  depressed  form  of  the  upper  fiait 
of  the  body  is  changed  into  a  more  swollen 
and  rounder  shape  ;  so  that  the  wings  are^  in 
some  degree,  visible  through  the  external 
sheath  that  covers  them.  As  they  are  not  na- 
tives of  England,  he  who  would  see  thenk  in 
their  greatest  abundance  must  walk,  aboat 
sun-set,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Seine  near  Paris ;  where,  for  about  three  days, 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  their  numbers  and  assiduity.  The  thick- 
est  descent  of  the  flakes  of  snow  in  winter 
seems  not  to  equal  their  number:  the  whole 
air  seems  alive  with  the  new-bom  race ;  and 
the  earth  itself  is  all  over  covered  with  their 
remains.  The  aurelias,  or  reptile  insects,  thai 
are,  as  yet,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
wait  only  for  the  approach  of  evening  to  be* 
gin  their  transformation.  The  most  industri- 
ous  shake  off  their  old  garments  about  eight 
o'clock ;  and  those  who  are  the  most  tardy,  a» 
transformed  before  nine. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  operation  ol 
change  in  other  insects  is  laborious  and  pain- 
ful  ;  but  with  these  nothing  seems  shorter,  or 
performed  with  greater  ease.  The  aureliai 
are  scarcely  lifted  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  than  their  old  sheathing-skin  bursts; 
and  through  the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed, 
a  fly  issues,  whose  wings,  at  the  same  instant 
are  unfolded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lift  it  into 
the  air.  Millions  and  millions  of  aurelias  rise 
in  this  manner  to  the  surface  ;  and  at  once  be« 
come  flies,  and  fill  every  quarter  with  their 
flutterings.  But  all  these  sports  are  shortly  to 
have  an  end  ;  for,  as  the  little  strangers  live 
but  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  swarm  soon  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  covers  the  earth,  like  a 
deep  snow,  for  several  hundred  yards,  on  every 
side  of  the  river.  Their  numbers  are  then  in. 
credible^  and  every  object  they  touch  becomes 
fatal  to  them  ;  for  they  instantly  die  if  they 
hit  even  against  each  other. 

At  this  time  the  males  and  females  are  very 
differently  employed.     The  males,  quite  in. 
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active,  and  apparently  without  desires,  seem 
only  born  to  die :  no  way  like  the  males  of 
other  insects,  they  neither  follow  the  opposite 
sex,  nor  bear  any  enmity  to  each  other  :  after 
fluttering  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  drop  upon 
land,  without  seeming  to  receive  wings  for 
scarce  any  other  purpose  but  to  satisfy  an  idle 
curiosity.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  females  ; 
they  are  scarce  risen  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  have  dried  their  wings,  but  they 
hasten  to  drop  their  eggs  back  again.     If  they 
happen  also  to  flutter  upon  land,  they  deposit 
their  burden  in  the  place  where  they  arop. 
But  then  it  may  be  demanded,  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  are  these  eggs  fecundated,  as  no 
copulation  whatever  appears  between  the  sexes 
in  their  transitory  visits  in  air?     Swammer- 
dam  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  impregnated 
in  the  manner  of  fish-spawn,  by  the  male,  after 
being  ejected  by  the  female  ;  but  beside   that 
this  doctrine  is  exploded  even  from  the  history 
of  fishes,  it  is  certain  that  the  males  have  not 
time  for  this  operation,  as  the  eggs  drop  to  the 
bottom  the  instant  they  are  laid  on  the  water. 
Reaumur  is  of  opinion  that  they  copulate  ;  but 
that  the  act  bears  a  proportion  in  shortness  to 
the  small  duration  of  their  lives ;  and,  conse- 
quently«  must  be  so  soon  performed  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.     This,  however,  is  at  best  for. 
cing  a  theory ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  as  there 
are  many  insects  known  to  breed  without  any 
impregnation  from  the  male,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  muscles  and  ovsters,  and  shall 
hereafter  see  in  the  gnat,  and  a  species  of  the 
beetle,  so  the  ephemera  may  be  of  this  num- 
ber.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  females  are  in 
such  haste  to  deposit  their  eggs,  that  multi* 
tudos  of  them  fall  to  the  ground;   but  the 
greatest  part  are  laid  in  the  water.     As  they 
flutter  upon  the  surface,  two  clusters  are  seen 
issuing  from  the  extremity  of  their  body,  each 
containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  eggs, 
which  make  seven  hundred  in  all     Thus,  of 
all  insects,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  prolitic; 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  such  a  supply,  as,  in  its  reptile  state,  it  is 
the  favourite  food  of  every  kind  of  fresh-water 
fish.     It  is  in  vain  that  these  little  animals 
form  galleries  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  from 
whence  they  seldom  remove ;  many  kinds  of 
fish  break  in  upon  their  retreats,  and  thin  their 
numbers.     For  this  reason  fishermen  are  care- 
ful to  provide  themselves  with  these  insects,  as 
the  most  grateful  bait ;  and  thus  turn  the  fish's 
rapacity  to  its  own  destruction. 

But  though  the  usual  date  of  those  flies  is 
two  or  three  hours  at  farthest,  there  are  some 
kinds  that  live  several  days ;  and  one  kind  in 
particular,  after  quitting  the  water,  has  ano- 
ther case  or  skin  to  get  rid  of.  These  are  of- 
ten seen  in  the  fields  and  woods  distant  from 
the  water ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  found 


in  its  vicinity.  They  are  often  found  sticking 
upon  walls  and  trees  ;  and  frequently  with  the 
head  downwards,  without  changing  place,  or 
having  any  sensible  motion.  They  are  then 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  shall  be  di- 
vested  of  their  last  incommodious  garment, 
which  sometimes  does  not  happen  for  two  or 
three  days  together.' 


'  HouM'fly. — Of  all  insects,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  sbundant  In  number  of  individiuls,  is  the 
house  fly,  Mutca  Domestica,  a  species  which  from  its 
constant  occurrence  in  every  situation,  will  render  any 
precise  description  of  it  unnecessary  ;  and  vet,  many 
of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  unaware  that,  of  the  flies 
which  crawl  up  our  windows,  there  are  not  only  several 
distinct  species,  but  also  that  the  insect  at  whose  torment, 
ing  attacks  upon  our  legs  in  the  showery  days  of  summer, 
we  are  so  often  enraged,  does  not  even  belong,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  identity,  to  the  same  genus.  If  one 
of  these  annoying  tormentors  (which  is  tlie  Stomojtyi 
caldiraM)  be  caught  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mouth  is  formed  into  a  homy  sharp-pointed  weapon, 
capable  of  piercing  the  flesh,  whilst  the  soft  blunt  ap- 
paratus of  the  mouth  of  the  musca  is  quite  incompetent 
to  such  an  operation,  being  fitted  only  for  the  sipping  of 
fluids,  or  the  extraction  of  honied  sweets ;  forming  in 
fact,  a  long  tubular  sucker,  jointed  in  the  middle  so  as 


B  A 

Head  of  thtjfy^  wtk  tkt  mouth  txtemUdi  J.  mvh  tideway, 

B.  9unfrom  above. 

to  fold  back  close  to  the  head  (Fig.  a.  and  b.),  and  armed 
at  the  base  with  a  pair  of  exartlculate  feelers  and  at  the 
extremity  with  two  fleshy  lobes,  which  are  employed  as 
instruments  of  suction.  This  organ  possesses  very  great 
muscular  power,  and  we  have  seen  the  insect  by  its 
assistance  alone  carry  ofi*  pieces  of  sugar  much  larger  than 
its  head.  The  under  surface  of  the  terminal  lobes  is  also 
transversely  ridged,  which  must  necessarily  give  greater 
facility  to  the  actions  of  the  organs,  by  enabling  it  to 
adapt  itself  more  readily  to  rough  surfaces  (Fig.  c).  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  mouth  should  be  provided 


Extremiijf  of  the  tucker  of  the  0y,  thewtmg  itt  annulated 
appearance* 

with  some  Instrument  for  piercing  even  the  soft  substances 
of  which  the  food  is  composed,  and  we  accordingly  find 
a  fine  point  (the  tongue)  arising  near  the  elbowed  part  of 
the  proboscis,  which  is  for  safety  lodged  in  a  stronger 
point  (the  labrum),  both  when  at  rest  fitting  into  the  canal 
of  the  proboscb,  as  represented  in  our  figure  t. 
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lo  figura  D.  we  have  axhSblted  Uie  mooUi  in  uMtlier 
puritlon,  ibowSog   the  sharpened  upper  Up  rmiaed  from 


B  D 

the  fleshy  proboscis,  and  in  figure  k  the  mouth  of  the 
blue.bottle  tty  is  represented,  having  the  tongue  disen. 
gaged  from  the  superior  stronger  labrum. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity  obsenrable  in  the  do- 
mestic fly,  arises  from  the  structure  of  iU  feet,  enabling  it 
to  wallc  with  the  greatest  facility,  not  only  upon  upright 
surfaces,  but  also  upon  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  back  down, 
wards,  without  iU  position  being  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  being  contrary  to  gravity.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
has  taken  place  amongst  naturalists  upon  this  curi- 
ous subject,  and  even  in  the  latest  works  we  find  the 
matter  still  forming  a  "  questio  vexata."  Dr  Derham, 
in   his   •*  Physico-Theology,"  speaking  of  the  means 


Leg  ofth^ASfhighljf  magni/M,vith  Oe Urminalitint  ttiUmort 
inereastd,  «m»  m  dQermtt  potitioni,  to  show  iheniekera. 

whereby  insects  maintain  their  position  upon  smooth 
substances,  sUtes,  that  «•  divers  flies  and  other  insects, 
besides  their  sharp-hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny  palms 
to  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  stick  on  glass  and  other 
smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
fcfter  the  manner  as  I  have  seen  boys  carry  heavy  stones 
with  only  a  wet  piece  of  leather  cUpped  on  the  top  of  the 


stone.'*  Gflbert  White,  efSelbenie,  adopted  Der^av's 
opinion,  adding,  that  although  the  fliee  are  casOj  cnahUd, 
from  their  lightness  and  alertness,  to  overcme  the 
weight  of  air  in  warm  weather,  yet  that  in  the  dedrne 
of  the  year  this  resistance  becomes  too  migh^  far  their 
dimfaiisfaed  strength,  and  we  see  flies  Uboori^g  akog 
and  higging  their  feet  in  windows  as  if  thej  stack  kst  t» 
the  glass,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they 
can  draw  one  foot  from  another,  and  dlscfigs«e  their 
holtow  caps  fitim  the  slippeiy  sur&ce. 

This  opinion,  which  has  been  entertained  by  the 
minority  of  Entomokigisto  of  the  present  day,  has  aeqnirBd 
additional  weight  by  the  ebhorate  investigatioBia  «tf  Sir 
Bverard  Home,  undertaken  at  the  suggestico  of  Sir  Joaeph 
Banks,  with  the  assistance  of  that  unrivalled  microecsfHC 
artist,  M.  Bauer,  and  published  in  the  Philosophica] 
Transactions  for  1816.  The  suckers,  of  whidi  aevcrsl 
kinds  of  flies  possess  three  to  each  foot,  are  atfnrhfd,  ts 
wiU  be  seen  fnmi  our  figures,  beneath  the  base  oT  the 
claws,  and  are  of  an  oval  shape  and  membranous  textnr^ 
being  convex  above,  having  the  sides  minutely  serrated, 
and  the  under  concave  surCsce  covered  with  down  or 
haire.  In  order  to  cause  the  alleged  Taanim,  these 
suckers  are  extended,  but,  when  the  fly  wishes  to  raise 
its  legs,  they  are  brought  together  and  folded  op  as  It 
were  between  the  books.  Messrs.  Kiri>y  and  Spence 
have  likewise  adopted  this  opinion,  considering  it  is 
«  proved  most  satisfactorily."  Other  authorsof  no  aBcsa 
repute  have,  however,  entertained  a  diflerent  o|>ini«n, 
and  have  entirely  rejected  the  idea  of  a  vacmnn  bclag 
produced ;  thus  Dr  Hooke  describes  the  suckers  as  pains 
or  soles,  beset  underneath  with  small  bristles  or  tenters 
like  the  cone  teeth  of  a  card  for  working  wool,  which  be 
conceived  gives  them  a  strong  hold  upun  objects  hariag 
irregular  or  yieUing  surfu^s;  and  he  imagined  that 
there  is  upon  glass  a  kind  of  smoky  substance,  penetraUe 
by  the  points  of  their  bristles.  The  same  opinion  is  also 
given  by  Shaw  in  his  *'  Nature  Displayed,"  and,  more 
recently,  Mr  Blackwall  has  considered  that  the  metions 
of  the  fly  are  to  be  accounted  for  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples alone ;  thus  upon  inspecting  the  structore  of  the 
parte  of  the  suckers  (regarding  which  great  want  of  ac- 
cordance existe  in  the  descriptions  of  authors),  "  it  was 
immediately  perceived  that  the  function  ascribed  to  then 
by  Dr  Derham  and  Sir  E.  Home  is  quite  InconspatAIe 
with  their  organisation.  Minute  hairs  veiy  cJes^  set 
and  directed  downwards  so  completely  cover  the  infcrior 
surface  of  the  expanded  membranes,  improperiv  denon- 
inated  suckers,  with  which  the  terminal  joint  of  the  ftiot 
of  flies  is  provided,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  hnnght 
into  conUct  with  the  object  on  which  those  insects  move, 
by  sny  muscuhu-  force  they  are  capable  of  exerting:  the 
production  of  a  vacuum  between  each  membrane  and  the 
plane  of  position  is  therefore  clearly  impracticable,  onkai 
the  numerous  hairs  on  the  underside  of  these  organs 
individually  perform  the  oflice  of  suckers;  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  their  mechauisn, 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  countenances  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. When  highly  magnified,  their  extremities^  H  is 
true,  are  seen  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  wlien  they 
are  viewed  in  action  or  In  repose,  they  never  assume  a 
figure  at  all  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum."— 
Moreover,  on  enclosing  a  house-fly  in  the  receiver  of  in 
air-pump,  '*  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  entire  satis&r- 
tion  of  several  intelligent  gentlemen  present,  that  the 
house-fly,  while  it  retains  ite  vital  powers  unimpaired, 
cannot  only  traverse  the  upright  sides,  but  even  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  of  an  exhausted  receiver,  ind  that  the 
cause  of  ite  relaxing  ite  hold,  and  ultimately  fallin^frem 
the  stotion  it  occupied,  was  a  diminution  ol  moscular 
foix^  attributable  to  impeded  respiration."  Hence  Mr 
Blackwall  is  induced  to  believe,  in  the  memoir  above 
referred  to,  that  insecte  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  any 
roughness,  or  irregularity  of  surface,  by  means  of  the  fine 
hairs  composing  the  brushes,  the  most  carefully  polished 
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gtiM  not  being  found  free  from  fUwt  and  imperfec- 
tioiit,  when  riewed  in  a  Cavounble  light  with  a  powerful 
lens. 

A  still  different  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  other 
authors  upon  this  subject;  who,  setting  aside  all  idea  of 
a  Tacuum,  have  coi^ectured  that  the  suckers,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  contain  a  glutinous  secretion,  capable 
of  adhering  to  well-cleaned  glass ;  thus  the  Abbi  de  la 
Pluche  states,  that  when  the  fly  marches  over  any  pol- 
ished body,  on  which  neither  her  daws  nor  her  points 
can  fasten,  she  sometimes  compresses  her  sponge  and 
causes  it  to  evacuate  a  fluid,  which  fixes  her  in  such  a 
manner  as  prevents  her  falling,  without  diminishing  the 
facility  of  her  progress  ;  **  but  it  is  much  more  probable," 
he  adds,  *'  that  the  sponges  correspond  with  the  fleshy 
balls  which  accompany  the  claws  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
that  they  enable  the  fly  to  proceed  with  a  softer  pace, 
and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  its  claws,  whose 
pointed  extremities  would  soon  be  Impaired  without  this 
prevention."  Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  opinion  in  a  recent  entomological 
work,  it  appears,  from  still  more  recent  investigations,  to 
be  the  best  founded  of  any  hitherto  advanced.  Thus,  an 
anonymous  vrrlter  has  published  an  account  of  various 
experiments  and  examinations  upon  this  subject,  which 
appear  satisfiMrtorlly  to  prove,  that  It  is  not  by  the  ap. 
plication  of  extremely  small  points  to  invisible  irregular, 
ities  on  the  surface  (tf  glass,  that  the  pulvilli  or  suckers 
are  attached,  but  by  simple  adhesion  of  the  enlarged  ends 
of  the  hairs  assisted  by  a  fluid  that  is  probably  secreted 
there,  and  the  author  is  therefore  reduced  to  refer  the 


eflTect  to  molecular  attraction  only.  It  Is  also  stated, 
that  when  the  foot  of  the  fly  is  detached,  a  distinct  fluid 
trace  will  often  be  left  by  each  individual  hair,  the  spotty 
pattern  thus  left  on  the  glass  appearing  to  be  of  an  oily 
character,  for  if  breathed  on.  It  remains  after  the  moisture 
Is  evaporated.  The  contrary  opinion,  although  contained 
in  a  review  of  Mr  Blackwall's  Memoir  above  noticed, 
was  evidently  written  in  Ignorance  of  the  subsequent 
observations  of  that  author  contained  in  the  appendix  of 
the  volume  In  which  it  appeared,  and  In  which  several 
facts  are  stated,  which  appear  **  quite  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept oo  the  suppositiou  that  an  adhesive  secretion  Is 
emitted  by  the  instruments  employed  in  climbing  ;*' 
and  It  is  subsequently  sflirmed,  ttiat  careful  and  re^ 
peated  examinations  made  with  lenses  of  moderately 
high  magnifying  powers,  in  a  strong  light  and  at  a  favour, 
able  angle,  speedily  convinced  Mr  Blackwall  that  his 
conjecture  was  well  founded,  as  he  never  failed  to  dis- 
cover  **  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  truth." 

We  have  had  a  two-fold  object  in  thus  setting  before 
the  reader,  at  considerable  length,  the  various  opinions 
promulgated  upon  the  subject,-— the  first  being  occasioned 
by  the  interest  attached  to  so  peculiar  a  phenomenon ; 
and  the  second  resulting  from  a  desire  to  show  that,  even 
in  the  commonest  insects,  there  are  most  ample  ma- 
terials  of  no  ordinary  or  uninteresting  kind  for  the  full 
exercise  of  the  mind  of  the  ingenious  observer  of  nature 
it  will  seem  extraordinaiy,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  true, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  domestic  insect  of  whose  econ. 
omy  we  are  more  Ignorant  than  that  of  the  Mtuca  do^ 
mesUca, — History  of  ItuecUt  London  1835. 
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INSECTS  OF  THE  THIRD  ORDER. 


CHAP.   I. 

OF  CATERPILLARS  IN  GENERAL. 

Ir  we  take  a  carsory  view  of  insects  in  general, 
caterpillars  alone,  ai)4  the  butterflies  and  moths 
they  give  birth  to,  will  make  a  third  part  of 
the  number.  Wherever  we  move,  wherever 
we  turn,  these  insects,  in  6ne  shape  or  another, 
present  themselves  to  our  view.  Some,  in 
every  state,  offer  the  most  entertaining  spec- 
tacle ;  others  are  beautiful  only  in  their  wing- 
ed form.  Many  persons,  of  which  number  I 
am  one,  have  an  invincible  aversion  to  cater- 
pillars and  worms  of  every  species :  there  is 
something  disagreeable  in  their  slow  crawling 
motion,  for  which  the  variety  of  their  colouring 
can  never  compensate.  But  others  feel  no  re. 
pugnance  at  observing,  and  even  handling, 
them  with  the  most  attentive  application. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  butterfly-state  so 
beautiful  or  splendid  as  these  insects.  They 
serve,  not  less  than  the  birds  themselves,  to 
banish  solitude  from  our  walks,  and  to  fill  up 
our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing  spe- 
culations. The  butterfly  makes  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  oriental  poetry ;  but  in 
those  countries,  the  insect  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  with  us. 

The  beauties  of  the  fly  may,  therefore,  very 
well  excite  our  curiosity  to  examine  the  reptile. 
But  we  are  still  more  strongly  attached  to  this 
tribe  from  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  number. 
The  silk-worm  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  other  animal8;^ince,  from  its  labours,  and 
the  manufacture  attending  it,  near  a  third  part 
of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and  sup- 
ported. 

Caterpillars  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  worms  or  maggots,  by  the  number  of  their 
feet ',    and  by  their  producing  butterflies   or 


moths.*  When  the  sun  calls  up  vegetation,  and 
vivifies  the  various  esgs  of  insects,  the  cater- 
pillars  are  the  first  that  are  seen  upon  almost 
every  vegetable  and  tree,  eating  its  leaves,  and 
preparing  for  a  state  of  greater  perfection 
They  have  feet  both  before  and  behind ;  whicb 
not  only  enable  them  to  move  forward  by  a 
sort  of  steps  made  by  their  fore  and  hinder 
parts,  but  also  to  climb  up  vegetables,  and  to 
stretch  themselves  out  from  the  boughs  and 


>  There  It  one  tribe  of  ceterpilUr  ciUed  Smrvqfr$,Qi 
OeomtUTM^  which  w»lk  by  Artt  fixing  tlie  Ibre-ieet,  tod 
thea  doubling  the  body  into  a  vertical  arch ;  this  actioii 
bringi  up  the  hind  part  of  the  caterpilUu',  which  li  for- 
Dished  %rith  prolega,  cloae  to  the  bead.  The  bind  a- 
tremity,  being  then  fixed  by  meant  of  the  prolegi  iito- 
ated  at  that  part,  the  body  it  again  extended  hito  i 
ttrUght  line ;  and  this  procest  being  repeated,  Che  ca> 
terpillar  advances  by  a  succession  of  paces,  at  if  it  ««R 
measuring  the  distance,  by  oooverting  its  body  iolo  i 
pair  of  compasses.  At  the  same  time  that  they  enapiojr 
this  process,  they  further  provide  for  their  security,  i] 
spinning  a  thread,  which  they  fasten  to  difierent  poiiiti 
oif  the  ground,  as  they  go  along. 

Meny  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the  nnt 
art  of  spinning  fine  silken  thrsadt,  which  especially  ts- 
sist  them  in  Ueir  progression  over  smooth  nirfitfss,  sod 
also  in  descending  from  a  height  through  the  air.  Tbt 
caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  is  thus  enabled  to 
dimb  up  and  down  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which  puqMSS  it 
fixes  the  threads  that  it  spins  in  a  dgngline,  forming  so 
many  steps  of  a  rope-ladder.  The  material  of  wUck 
these  threads  are  made,  is  a  giutlnous  secreCioii,  which, 
on  being  deposited  on  glass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  vsiy 
soon  acquires  consistence  and  hardness  1^  the  actkn  of 
the  air. 

Other  caterpillars,  which  feed  on  trees,  and  have  ofUo 
occasion  to  descend  firom  one  branch  to  another,send  oot 
a  rope  made  with  the  same  material,  which  they  can  pre* 
long  indefinitely ;  and  thus  either  suspend  themselves  at 
pleasure  in  the  air,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  grooDd 
They  continue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread  as  tbey 
advance,  so  that  they  can  alwiys  easily  retrace  their 
steps  by  gathering  up  the  due  tiley  have  lefl,  and  n- 
ascend  to  the  height  from  which  they  had  allowed  theffl- 
selves  to  drop.—- Dr  Rogtf*  BridgewaUr  Trtatitt, 
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Ftalks  to  reach  their  food  at  a  distance.  All 
of  thb  class  have  from  eight  feet,  at  the  least, 
to  sixteen  ;  and  this  may  senre  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  worm*tribe,  that  never  have  so 
many.  The  animal  into  which  thej  are  con. 
verted  is  always  a  butterfly  or  moth ;  and  these 
are  always  distinguished  from  other  flies,  by 
having  their  wings  covered  over  with  a  paint- 
ed dust,  which  eives  them  such  various  beauty. 
The  wings  of  flies  are  transparent,  as  we  see 
in  the  common  flesh-fly ;  while  those  of  beetles 
are  hard,  like  horn:  from  such,  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  may  be  easily  distinguished;  and 
words  would  obscure  their  differences. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  caterpillars, 
whether  in  the  reptile  state,  or  advanced  to 
their  last  state  of  perfection  into  butterflies, 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  all  other  in. 
sects;  being  animals  peculiarly  formed,  and 
also  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  transmutations 
they  undergo  are  also  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  insect  hitherto  mentioned ;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
third  order  of  changes  by  Swammerdam,  who 
has  thrown  such  lights  upon  this  part  of  natii- 
ral  history.  In  the  second  order  of  changes, 
mentioned  before,  we  saw  the  grasshopper  and 
the  earwig,  when  excluded  from  the  eggy  assume 
a  form  very  like  that  which  they  were  after 
to  preserve  ;  and  seemed  arrived  at  a  state  of 
perfection, in  all  respects,  except  in  not  having 
wings;  which  did  not  bud  forth  until  they 
were  come  to  maturity.  But  the  insects  of  this 
third  order,  that  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  go 
through  a  much  greater  variety  of  transforma- 
tions; for  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  egg, 
they  assume  the  Ibrm  of  asmall  caterpillar,  which 
feeds  and  grows  larger  every  day,  often  chang. 
ins^  its  skin,  but  still  preserving  its  form. 
When  the  animal  has  come  to  a  certain  mag- 
nitude  in  this  state  it  discontinues  eating, 
makes  itself  a  covering  or  husk,  in  which  it 
remains  wrapped  up,  seemingly  without  life  or 
motion ;  and  after  having,  for  some  time,  con. 
tinned  in  this  state,  it  once  more  bursts  its 
confinement,  and  comes  forth  a  beautiful  but- 
terfly. Thus  we  see  this  animal  put  on  no 
less  than  three  different  appearances  from  the 
time  it  is  first  excluded  from  the  egg.  It  ap- 
pears  a  crawling  caterpillar ;  then  an  insensi- 
ble aurelia,  as  it  is  called,  without  life  or  mo- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  a  butterfly,  variously  paint- 
ed, according  to  its  different  kind.  Havine 
thus  distinguished  this  class  of  insects  from  all 
others,  we  will  first  survey  their  history  in 
general;  and  then  enter  particularly  into  the 
manners  and  nature  of  a  few  of  them,  which 
most  deserve  our  curiosity  and  attention. 


CHAP.  II. 

07  TBS   TRANSFORMATION   OF   THB   CATER- 
PILLAR INTO  ITS  CORRESPONDIKO 
BUTTERFLY  OR  MOTH. 

Whbi  winter  has  disrobed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  nature  then  seems  to  have  lost  her  in- 
sects. There  are  thousands  of  different  kinds, 
with  and  without  wings,  which,  though  swarm- 
ing  at  other  seasons,  then  entirely  disappear. 
Our  fields  are  re-peopled,  when  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  bud,  by  the  genial  influence  of  spring; 
and  caterpillars,  of  various  sorts,  are  seen  feed- 
ing upon  the  promise  of  the  year,  even  before 
the  leaves  are  completely  unfolded.  Those 
caterpillars,  which  we  then  see,  may  serve  to 
give  us  a  Tiew  of  the  general  means,  which 
nature  employs  to  preserve  such  a  number  of 
insects  during  that  season,  when  they  can  no 
longer  find  subsistence.  It  is  known,  by 
united  experience,  that  all  these  animals  are 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies ;  and  those 
who  observe  them  more  closely,  will  find  the 
flv  very  careful  in  depositing  its  eggs,  in  those 
places,  where  they  are  likely  to  he  hatched, 
with  the  greatest  safety  and  success.  During 
winter,  therefore,  the  greatest  number  of  cater- 
pillars are  in  an  ege-state ;  and  in  this  lifeless 
situation  brave  all  the  rigours  and  the  humid, 
ity  of  the  climate  ;  and  though  often  exposed 
to  all  its  changes,  still  preserve  the  latent 
principles  of  life,  which  is  more  fully  exerted 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  That  same  power 
that  pushes  forth  the  budding  leaf  and  the 
opening  flower,  impels  the  insect  into  anima- 
tion ;  and  nature  at  once  seems  to  furnish  the 
^nest  and  the  banquet  When  the  insect  has 
found  force  to  break  its  shell,  it  always  finds 
its  favourite  aliment  provided  in  abundance  be- 
fore  it 

But  all  caterpillars  are  not  sent  off  from  the 
egg  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  for  many  of 
them  have  subsisted  during  the  winter  in 
their  aurelia  state  ;  in  which  as,  we  have 
briefly  observed  above,  the  animal  is  seem- 
ingly deprived  of  life  and  motion.  In  this 
state  of  insensibility,  many  of  these  insects 
continue  during  the  rigours  of  winter;  some 
inclosed  in  a  kind  of  shell,  which  they  have 
spun  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  autumn ; 
some  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees ;  others 
in  the  chinks  of  old  walls ;  and  many  buried 
under  ground.  From  all  these,  a  variety  of 
butterflies  are  seen  to  issue  in  the  beginning  of 
spring  ;  and  adorn  the  earliest  part  of  the  year 
with  their  painted  flutterings. 

Some  caterpillars  do  not  make  any  change 
whatsoever  at  the  approach  of  winter;  but 
continue  to  live  in  their  reptile  state  through 
all  the  severity  of  the  season.     They  choose 
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themselves  some  retreat,  where  they  may  re- 
main undisturbed  for  months  together ;  and 
there  they  continue  motionless,  and  as  insensi- 
ble  as  if  they  were  actually  dead.  Their  con. 
stitution  is  such,  that  food  at  that  time  would 
be  useless ;  and  the  cold  prevents  their  mak- 
ing those  dissipations  which  require  restora- 
tion. In  general,  caterpillars  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  great  numbers  together,  inclosed 
in  one  common  web,  that  covers  them  all, 
and  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  of  the  caterpillar 
kind,  whose  butterflies  live  all  the  winter ;  and 
who,  having  fluttered  about  for  some  part  of 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  seek  for  some  retreat 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  answer  the  ends 
of  propagation  at  the  approach  of  spring. 
These  are  often  found  lifeless  and  motionless 
in  the  hollows  of  trees  or  the  clefts  of  timber ; 
but  by  being  approached  to  the  (ire,  thev  re- 
cover life  and  activity,  and  seem  to  anticipate 
the  desires  of  the  spring. 

In  general, however,  whether  the  animal  has 
subsisted  in  an  egg  state,  during  the  winter ; 
or  whether  as  a  butterfly,  bred  from  an  aurelia, 
in  the  beginning  of  spring  ;  or  a  butterfly  that 
has  subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  lays  eggs 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  plants  are  shot  for- 
ward ;  the  whole  swarm  of  caterpillars  are  in 
motion  to  share  the  banquet  that  nature  has 
provided.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant  that  has 
not  its  own  peculiar  insects;  and  some  are 
known  to  support  several  of  different  kinds. 
Of  these,  many  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  climb  up  to  its  leaves 
for  subsistence  ;  the  eggs  of  others  have  been 
glued  by  the  parent  butterfly  to  the  leaves ; 
and  they  are  no  sooner  excluded  from  the  shell, 
but  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

When  the  caterpillar  first  bursts  from  the 
egg^  it  is  small  and  feeble ;  its  appetites  are 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  it  seems  to  make 
no  great  consumption ;  but  as  it  increases  in 
magnitude,  it  improves  in  its  appetites ;  so 
that,  in  its  adult  caterpillar  state,  it  is  the 
most  ravenous  of  all  animals  whatsoever.  A 
single  caterpillar  will  eat  double  its  own  weight 
of  leaves  in  a  day,  and  yet  seems  no  way  dis- 
ordered  by  the  meal.  What  would  mankind  do, 
if  their  oxen  or  their  horses  were  so  voracious  ? 

These  voracious  habits,  with  its  slow  crawl- 
ing motion,  but  still  more  a  stinging  like  that 
of  nettles,  which  follows  upon  handling  the 
greatest  number  of  them,  make  these  insects 
not  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  human  curi- 
osity. However,  there  are  many  philosophers 
who  have  spent  years  in  their  contemplation ; 
and  who  have  not  only  attended  to  their  habits 
and  labours,  but  minutely  examined  their 
structure  and  internal  conformation. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  when  anatomi. 


cally  considered,  is  found  com  posed  of  ringi, 
whose  circumference  is  pretty  near  drcalar  or 
oval.  They  are  generally  twelve  in  nnmber, 
and  are  all  membranaceoas ;  by  which  cater- 
pillars may  be  distinguished  from  many  other 
insects,  that  nearly  resemble  them  in  farw^ 
The  head  of  the  caterpillar  is  connected  to  tbe 
first  ring  by  the  neck ;  that  is  generally  so 
short  and  contracted,  that  it  is  scarce  visibleL 
All  the  covering  of  the  head  in  caterptllars 
seems  to  consist  of  a  shell ;  and  they  have  nei- 
ther upper  nor  under  jaw,  for  thejr  are  heA 
placed  rather  vertically,  and  each  jaw  armed 
with  a  large  thick  tooth,  which  is  singly 
equal  to  numbers.  With  these  tbe  sni. 
mals  devour  their  food  iii  such  amazing 
quantities;  and  with  these,  some  of  tlie 
kind  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies. Though  the  mouth  be  kept  shot, 
the  teeth  are  always  uncovered;  and  while 
the  insect  is  in  health  they  are  seldom  with- 
out employment.  Whatever  the  caterpillar 
devours,  these  teeth  serve  to  chop  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  render  the  parts  of  the  leaf  fit  for 
swallowing.  Many  kinds,  while  they  are  yet 
young,  eat  only  the  succulent  part  of  the  I^, 
and  leave  all  the  fibres  untouched  ;  others, 
however,  attack  the  whole  leaf,  and  eat 
it  clean  away.  One  may  be  amused,  for  a 
little  time,  in  observing  the  avidity  with 
which  they  are  seen  to  feed ;  some  are  seen 
eating  the  whole  day ;  others  have  their  boon 
of  repast ;  some  choose  the  night,  and  others 
the  day.  When  the  caterpillar  attacks  a  leaf, 
it  places  its  body  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe 
edge  of  the  leaf  shall  fall  between  its  fe^, 
which  keeps  it  steady  while  the  teeth  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  it :  these  fall  upon  the  leaf 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  gardener's 
shears  ;  and  every  morsel  is  swallowed  as  soon 
as  cut  Some  caterpillars  feed  upon  leaves 
so  very  narrow,  that  they  are  not  broader  than 
their  mouths ;  in  this  case  the  animal  is  seen 
to  devour  it  from  the  point,  as  we  would  eat 
a  radish. 

As  there  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars, 
the  number  of  their  feet  are  various ;  some 
having  eight,  and  some  sixteen.  Of  these  feet 
the  six  foremost  are  covered  with  a  sort  of 
shining  gristle;  and  are  therefore  called  the 
shelly  legs.  The  hindmost  feet,  whatever  be 
their  number,  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  are 
called  membranaceous.  Caterpillars  also,  with 
regard  to  their  external  figure,  are  either 
smooth  or  hairy.  The  skin  of  the  first  kind 
is  soft  to  the  touch,  or  hard  like  shagreen  ;  tbe 
skin  of  the  latter  is  hairy,  and  as  it  were 
thorny  ;  and  generally,  if  handled,  stings  like 
nettles.  Some  of  them  even  cause  this  sting- 
ing pain  if  but  approached  too  nearly. 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  six  small 
black  spots  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
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foT«  ring,  and  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  head. 
Three  of  these  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
are  convex  and  transparent :  these  Reaumur 
takes  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  caterpillar ;  how- 
ever most  of  these  reptiles  have  very  little  oc- 
casion for  sight,  and  seem  only  to  be  directed 
by  their  feeling. 

But  the  parts  of  the  caterpillar's  body  which 
most  justly  demand  our  attention,  are  the  stig. 
mata,  as  they  are  called  ;  or  those  holes  on  the 
sides  of  its  body,  through  which  the  animal  is 
supposed  to  breathe.  All  along  this  insect's 
body,  on  each  side,  these  holes  are  easily  dis. 
coverable.  They  are  eighteen  in  number, 
nine  on  a  side,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than 
the  back ;  a  hole  for  everv  ring,  of  which  the 
animal's  body  is  composed,  except  the  second, 
the  third,  and  the  last  These  oval  openings 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  mouths,  through 
which  the  insect  breathes ;  but  with  this  dif. 
ference,  that  as  we  have  but  one  pair  of  lungs, 
the  caterpillar  has  no  less  than  eighteen.  It 
requires  no  great  anatomical  dexterity  to  dis- 
cover these  lungs  in  the  larger  kind  of  cater- 
pillars :  they  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  hollow 
cartilaginous  tubes,  and  of  the  colour  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  These  tubes  are  often  seen  to  unite 
with  each  other ;  some  are  perceived  to  open  into 
the  intestines ;  and  some  go  to  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  That  these  vessels 
serve  to  convey  the  air,  appears  evidently,  from 
the  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi ;  who,  by 
stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  stigmata  with 
oil,  quickly  suffocated  the  animal,  which  was 
seen  to  die  convulsed  the  instant  after.  In 
order  to  ascertain  his  theory,  he  rubbed  oil 
upon  other  parts  of  the  insect's  body,  leaving 
the  stigmata  free  ;  and  this  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  animal's  health,  but  it  continued 
to  move  and  eat  as  usual :  he  rubbed  oil  on 
the  stigmata  of  one  side,  and  the  animal  under, 
went  a  partial  convulsion,  but  recovered  soon 
after.  However,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
air  is  not  so  necessary  to  these  as  to  the  nobler 
ranks  of  animals,  since  caterpillars  will  live 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  for  several  days  to- 
gether; and  though  they  seem  dead  at  the 
bottom,  yet  when  taken  out,  recover,  and  re- 
sume their  former  vivacity. 

If  the  caterpillar  be  cut  upon  longitudinally 
along  the  back,  its  Intestines  will  be  perceived 
running  directly  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  They  resemble  a  number 
of  small  bags  opening  into  each  other ;  and 
strengthened  on  both  sides  by  a  fleshy  cord  by 
which  they  are  united.  These  insects  are, 
upon  many  occasions,  seen  to  cast  forth  the 
internal  coat  of  their  intestines  with  their  food, 
in  the  changes  which  thev  so  frequently  underga 
— But  the  intestines  take  up  but  a  small  part 
of  the  animal's  body,  if  compared  to  the  fatty 
substance  in  which  they  are  involved.     This 


substance  changes  its  colour  when  the  insect's 
metamorphosis  begins  to  approach  ;  and  from 
white  it  is  usually  seen  to  become  yellow.  If 
to  these  parts  we  add  tlie  caterpillar's  imple- 
ments for  spinning,  (for  all  caterpillars  spin  at 
one  time  or  another,)  we  shall  have  a  rude 
sketch  of  this  animal's  conformation  :  how- 
ever, we  shall  reserve  the  description  of  those 
parts  till  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  silk- 
worm, where  the  manner  in  which  these  in- 
sects spin  their  webs,  will  most  properly  find 
a  place. 

The  life  of  a  caterpillar  seems  one  contin. 
ued  8ucces<<ion  of  changes,  and  it  is  seen  to 
throw  off  one  skin  only  to  assume  another ; 
which  also  is  divested  in  its  turn  :  and  thus 
for  eight  or  ten  times  successively.*  We 
must  not,  however,  confound  this  changing  of 
the  skin  with  the  great  metamorphosis  which 

'  One  of  Uie  most  singular  circumstances  respecting 
the  moult  of  caterpillars,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
hairs  are  deposited  in  the  new  skin  before  moulting. 
These  are  not,  lllte  the  feet  and  other  organs,  sheathed 

.ua^r.il-\^lJ*t\ll''J//..i,. * 


Moulting  of  caterpfllnn.  a  o,  caterpillar  nMgni*«>i  *  ^  ^ 
lame  when  It  has  joat  c«»t  ito  »kin,  tiie  hairs  sbll  mojstt  c,  Uw 
same,  natural  site;  d  ej-g,  tufts  of  Its  hairs  magnified?  *.  W^n** 
foot  magnified; »',  the  caterpUlar  wedging  Uu-ongh  Uie  old  skin ; 
Ar,  hairy  caterpUlar  of  the  sycamore. 

in  the  hairs  of  the  old  skin,  but  smoothly  folded  down 
in  separate  tufts ;  and  if  the  old  skin  be  removed  a  short 
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it  is  afterwards  to  nndergo.  The  throwing 
one  skin,  and  assuming  another,  seems,  in  com- 
parison, but  a  slight  operation  among  these 
animals  :  this  is  but  the  work  of  a  dajr ;  the 
other  is  the  great  adventure  of  their  lives. 
Indeed,  this  faculty  of  changing  the  skin,  is 
not  peculiar  to  caterpillars  only,  but  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  insect  Kind  ;  and  even  to  some 
animals  that  claim  a  higher  rank  in  nature. 
We  have  already  seen  the  lobster  and  the  crab 
outgrowing  their  first  shells,  and  then  bursting 
from  their  con6nement,  in  order  to  assume  a 
covering  mere  roomy  and  convenient  It  is 
probable  that  the  louse,  the  flea,  and  the  spi. 
der,  change  their  covering  from  the  same  ne- 
cessity ;  and  growing  too  large  for  the  crust 
in  which  they  have  been  for  some  time  enclos- 
ed, burst  it  for  another.  This  period  is  pro. 
bably  that  of  their  growth;  for  as  soon  as 
their  new  skin  i^  hardened  round  them,  the 
animal's  growth  is  necessarily  circumscribed, 
while  it  remains  within  it  With  respect  to 
caterpillars,  many  of  them  change  their  skins 
6ve  or  six  times  in  a  season ;  and  this  cover- 
ing,  when  cast  off,  often  seems  so  complete, 
that  many  might  mistake  the  empty  skin  for 
the  real  insect  Among  the  hairy  caterpil. 
lars,  for  instance,  the  cast  skin  is  covered  with 
hair ;  the  feet,  as  well  gristly  as  membrane- 
ouS)  remain  fixed  to  it ;  even  the  parts  which 
nothing  but  a  microscope  can  discover,  are  vi- 
tible  in  it ;  in  short,  all  the  parts  of  the  head; 
not  only  the  skull,  but  the  teeth.         -* 

In  proportion  as  the  time  approaches  in 
which  the  caterpillar  is  to  cast  its  old  skin,  its 
colours  become  more  feeble,  the  skin  seems  to 
wither  and  grow  dry,  and  in  some  measure  re- 
sembles  a  leaf,  when  it  is  no  longer  supplied 
with  moisture  from  the  stock.  At  that  time, 
the  insect  begins  to  find  itself  under  a  neces. 
sity  of  changing  ;  and  it  is  not  effected  with, 
out  violent  labour,  and  perhaps  pain.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  critical  hour  approaches,  the 

time  before  It  would  be  natunlly  ctst,  these  tufts  maybe 
seen  in  a  moist  state,  very  similar  to  small  wetted  ca. 
mel's  hair  pencils  lying  close  to  the  inner  skin, — those 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  laid  towards  the  head,  and 
firom  the  fourth  ring  backwards  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  other  naturalists,  repeat- 
edly tried  the  experiment  of  cntting  off  the  hair  from  ca. 
terpiUare  about  to  moult,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
hairs  on  the  new  skin ;  but  when  a  foot  or  any  other 
member  is  accidently  mutilated,  it  is  also  wanting  in  the 
moulted  caterpillar.  It  is  a  still  more  singular  circum- 
stance, ascertained  by  Swammerdam,  De  Geer,  Lyonnet, 
and  Bonnet,  that  caterpillars  and  grubs  not  oiUy  cast 
their  external  skins,  but  also  that  which  lines  their 
breathing.tttbes  and  intestines.  "Some  days,"  says 
Bonnet,  "  before  the  change,  the  caterpillar  voids,  along 
with  its  excrements,  the  membrane  which  invests  the  in- 
terior  of  iu  stomach  and  intestines.  I  have  also  re. 
marked,  that  during  the  moult,  packets  of  the  tracheal 
vessels  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  cast  skin,  and  thrown 
ufl' along  with  it." — Insect  Tramformationt, 


insect  ceases  to  eat,  loses  iU  usual  activity, 
and  seems  to  rest  immovable.  It  seeks  some 
place  to  remain  in  secniity ;  and  no  longer  ti. 
moTous,  seems  regardless  even  of  the  fonek 
It  is  now  and  then  seen  to  bend  itself  and  ele- 
vate its  back  ;  again  it  stretches  to  its  utmost 
extent;  it  sometimes  lifts  up  the  head,  aiid 
then  lets  it  fall  again  ;  it  sometimes  waves  it 
three  or  four  times  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
remains  in  quiet  At  length,  some  of  tlie 
rings  of  its  body,  particularly  the  first  and  se- 
cond, are  seen  to  swell  considerably,  the  oU 
skin  distends  and  bursts,  till  by  repeated 
swellings  and  contractions  in  every  ring,  the 
animal  disengages  itself,  and  creeps  from  its 
inconvenient  covering. 

How  laborious  soever  this  operation  may 
be,  it  is  performed  in  the  space  of  a  minute ; 
and  the  animal,  having  thrown  off  its  old  skin, 
seems  to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as  well  as  acqaired 
colouring  and  beauty.  Sometimes  it  happen 
that  it  takes  a  new  appearance,  and  ookmrs 
very  different  from  the  old.  Those  that  are 
hairy  still  preserve  their  covering ;  althoogfa 
their  ancient  skin  seems  not  to  have  lost  a 
single  hair :  every  hair  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  like  a  sword  from  the  scabbard.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is,  that  a  new  crop  of  hair  grows 
between  the  old  skin  and  the  new,  and  pro- 
bably helps  to  throw  off  the  external  covering. 

The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  ooo- 
tinued  for  several  days  feeding,  and  at  inter- 
vals casting  its  skin,  begins  at  last  to  prepare 
for  its  change  into  an  aurelia.  It  is  roost  pro. 
bable  that,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  parts 
of  the  butterfly  lay  hid  in  this  insect,  in  its 
reptile  stete ;  but  it  required  time  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  ;  and  a  large  quantity  ol 
food,  to  enable  the  animal  to  undeigo  all  the 
changes  requisite  for  throwing  off  these  skins, 
which  seemed  to  clog  the  butterfly  form. 
However,  when  the  caterpillar  has  fed  suffi. 
cienfly,  and  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly 
have  formed  themselves  beneath  ito  skin,  it  is 
then  time  for  it  to  make  its  first  great  and 
principal  change  into  an  aurelia,  or  a  chrysa* 
lis,  as  some  have  chosen  to  call  it;  daring 
which,  as  was  observed,  it  seems  to  remain  for 
several  days,  or  even  months,  without  life  or 
motion. 

Preparatory  to  this  importent  change,  the 
caterpillar  most  usually  quite  the  plant,  or  the 
tree  on  which  it  fed  :  or  at  least  atteches  itself 
to  the  stalk  or  the  stem,  more  gladly  than  the 
leaves.  It  forsakes  its  food,  and  prepares,  by 
fasting,  to  undei^o  its  transmutation.  In  this 
period,  all  the  fooid  it  has  taken  is  thoroughly 
digested ;  and  it  often  voids  even  the  internal 
membrane  which  lined  ite  intestines. 

Some  of  this  tribe,  at  this  period  also,  are 
seen  entirely  to  change  colour;  and  the  vi- 
vacity   of    the   tints,   in    all,  seems    faded. 
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Those  of  them  which  are  capable  of  spin- 
ning themselves  a  web,  set  about  this  oper- 
ation ;  those  .which  have  alread  j  span,  await 
the  change  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able. 
The  web  or  cone,  with  which  some  cover 
themselves,  hides  the  aurelia  contained  within 
from  the  view  ;  but  in  others,  where  it  is  more 
transparent,  the  caterpillar,  when  it  has  done 
spinning,  strikes  into  it  the  claws  of  the  two 
feet  under  the  tail,  and  afterwards  forces  in 
the  tail  itself,  by  contracting  those  claws,  and 
violently  striking  the  feet  one  against  the 
other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken  from  their 
web  at  this  time,  they  appear  in  a  state  of 
great  languor;  and,  incapable  of  walking,  re- 
main on  that  spot  where  they  are  placed.  In 
this  condition  they  remain  one  or  two  days, 
preparing  to  change  into  an  aurelia ;  some- 
what in  the  manner  they  made  preparations 
for  changing  their  skin.  They  then  appear 
with  their  bodies  bent  into  a  bow,  which  they 
now  and  then  are  seen  to  straighten :  they 
make  no  use  of  their  legs ;  but  if  they  attempt 
to  change  place,  do  it  by  the  contortions  of 
their  body.  In  proportion  as  their  change 
into  an  aurelia  approaches,  their  body  becomes 
more  and  more  bent;  while  their  extensions 
and  convulsive  contractions  become  more  fre-> 
quent  The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  the 
part  which  the  animal  first  disengages  from 
its  caterpillar  skin ;  that  part  of  the  skin  re- 
mains empty,  while  the  body  is  drawn  up 
dontractedly  towards  the  head.  In  the  same 
manner  they  disengage  themselves  from  the 
two  succeeding  rings;  so  that  the  animal 
is  then  lodged  entirely  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
caterpillar  covering :  that  half  which  is  aban- 
doned,  remains  flaccid  and  empty ;  while  the 
fore  part  on  the  contrary,  is  swollen  and  dis- 
tended. The  animal,  having  thus  quitted  the 
hinder  part  of  its  skin,  to  drive  itself  up  into 
the  forepart,  still  continues  to  heave  and  work 
as  before ;  so  that  the  skull  is  soon  seen  to 
burst  into  three  pieces,  and  a  longitudinal 
opening  is  made  in  the  three  first  rings  of  the 
body,  through  which  the  insect  thrusts  forth 
its  nalced  body  with  strong  efforts.  Thus  at 
last  it  entirely  gets  free  from  its  caterpillar 
skin,  and  for  ever  forsakes  its  most  odious  rep- 
tile form. 

The  caterpillar,  thus  stripped  of  its  skin 
for  the  last  time,  is  now  become  an  aurelia : 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  are 
all  visible;  but  in  so  soft  a  state,  that  the 
smallest  touch  can  discompose  them.  The 
animal  is  now  become  helpless  and  motion- 
less ;  but  only  waits  for  the  assistance  of  the 
air  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  its  surface,  and 
supply  it  with  a  crust  capable  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Immediately  after  being 
stripped  of  its  caterpillar  skin,  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  dis. 


tended  by  au  extraordinary  afflux  of  animal 
moisture ;  but  iu  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
being  thus  exposed,  its  parts  harden,  the  air 
forms  its  external  covering  in  a  firm  crust,  and 
in  about  four  and  twenty  hours  the  aurelia 
may  be  handled,  without  endangering  the  little 
animal  that  is  thus  left  in  so  defenceless  a  si- 
tuation. Such  is  the  history  of  the  little  pod 
or  cone  that  is  found  so  common  by  every  path 
way,  sticking  to  nettles,  and  sometimes  shin- 
ing like  polished  gold.  From  the  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colour  with  which  it  is  thus 
sometimes  adorned,  some  authors  have  called 
it  a  Chrysalis,  implying  a  creature  made  of 
gold.* 


*  Tnuu/onmati&iu  of  tk€  Butttrfy.  The  inetowior- 
piloses  which  a  butterfly  utidergoet  will  be  found  depleted 
in  the  following  Cuts.  The  e^t  of  a  butUrJly  and  mnth 
are  first  giTen,  as  they  appear  under  magnifying  glanes. 


The  eggs  of  inieeti  vary  much  more  in  form  than  thoee 
of  birds,  aod  the  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  Uiat  the  in- 


''^vt:-., 


sects  tbemselyes  dlfler  from  each  other  in  their  general 
form  more  than  birds.  In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  1.  re- 
presents  the  larva  just  issued,  framttie^jegf^  J'jl  JL^be 
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Such  are  the  efforts  by  which  these  little 
animals  prepare  for  a  state  of  perfection  ;  but 
their  care  is  still  greater  to  provide  themselves 
a  secure  retreat,  during  this  season  of  their 
imbecility.  It  would  seem  like  erecting  them, 
selves  a  monument,  where  they  were  to  rest 
secure,  until  Nature  had  called  them  into  a 
new  and  more  improved  existence.  For  this 
purpose,  some  spin  themselves  a  cone  or  web, 
in  which  they  lie  secure  till  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity :  others,  that  cannot  spin  so  copi 
ous  a  covering,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail, 
in  some  retreat  where  they  are  not  likelv  to 
meet  disturbances.     Some  mix  sand  with  their 


same  in  progress  to  maturity.  3.  The  same  at  its  full 
growth.  4.  Its  appearance  when  about  to  change  Into 
the  pupa  state.  5.  In  the  act  of  changing  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  6.  The  pupa  come  forth,  the  change  havini* 
been  pei-formed  in  about  four  minutes.  The  exuvia  of 
the  larva  being  raised  up  to  the  point  of  suspension,  was 
thrown  oO;  and  is  represented  afterwards  at  fig.  7.  After 
remaining  in  the  pupa  state  a))out  twelve  days,  the  per- 
fect insect  begins  to  appear  as  at  fig.  8.  9  represents  the 
buttei-fly  in  the  act  of  escape,  and  1 1  a  the  pupa  case. 
The  following  ( 1 1  6)  is  the  insect  totally  extricated,  with 


the  wings  folded,  collapsed,  and  humid.  15  is  the 
head  of  the  larva  magin'fied.  We  have  now  (12)  the  in- 
sect  gradually  expanding  the  wings,  during  which  oper- 


ation it  voids  a  saiigulneous-looking  excrement.     And 
Ust  (fig.  13)  the  perfect  insect  (a />a/»ifco  Urtica)  is  seen 


with  the  wings  expanded  for  flight.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess from  fig.  8.  is  performed  in  about  seven  minutes. 


gummy  and  moist  webs,  and  thus  make  tbem. 
selves  a  secure  incrustation  ;  while  othen,  be- 
fore their  change,  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  thus  avoid  the  numerous  dangers 
that  might  attend  them.  One  would  imagine 
that  they  were  conscious  of  the  precise  time 
of  their  continuance  in  their  aurelia  state: 
since  their  little  sepulchres,  with  respect  to 
the  solidity  of  the  building,  are  proportioned 
to  such  duration.  Those  that  are  to  lie  io 
that  state  of  existence  but  a  few  days,  make 
choice  of  some  tender  leaf,  which  they  render 
still  more  pliant  by  diffusing  a  kmd  of  gloe 
upon  it:  the  leaf  thus  gradually  curls  up, and 
withering  as  it  unfolds,  the  insect  wraps  itself 
within,  as  in  a  mantle,  till  the  genial  warmlfa 
of  the  sun  enables  it  to  struggle  for  new  life, 
and    burst   from    its   confinement*     Others, 

>  LeafRolUng  CtUerpiihrs ^^Th^  caterpillars  wiwk 
are  familiarly  termed  leaf-rollers,  are  perfect  hermits. 
Each  lives  in  a  cell,  which  it  begins  to  construct  ahnest 
immediately  after  it  is  hatched ;  and  the  little  stnctare 
is  at  once  a  house  which  protects  the  caterpillar  fn»  iu 
enemies,  and  a  store  of  food  for  its  subslsteDCC,  whik  it 
remains  shut  up  in  its  prison.  But  the  inMct  ml/  de- 
vours the  inner  folds.  The  art  which  these  caterpHlin 
exercise,  although  called  into  action  but  once,  perba^ 
in  their  lives,  is  perfect.  They  accomplish  then-  par- 
pose  with  a  mechanical  skill,  which  is  remarkable  far  its 
simplicity  and  unerring  success.  The  art  of  raUiuf 
leaves  into  a  secure  and  immovable  cell  may  not  ap. 
pear  very  difiicult ;  nor  would  it  be  so  if  the  caterpillari 
had  fingers,  or  any  parts  which  were  equivalent  to  tbsM 
delicate  and  admirable  natural  instmments  with  vbidi 
man  accomplishes  his  most  elaborate  works.  And  yet 
the  human  fingers  could  not  roll  a  rocket-case  of  paper 
more  regularly  than  the  caterpillar  rolls  his  bouse  of 
leaves.  A  leaf  is  not  a  very  easy  substance  to  roll.  !■ 
some  trees  it  is  very  brittle.  It  has  also  a  natural  elasti- 
city,—a  dispositien  to  spring  back  if  it  be  bent^—wfaick 
is  caused  by  the  continuity  of  its  threads,  or  nervures. 
This  elasticity  is  speedily  overcome  by  the  ingeniiitj 
with  which  the  caterpillar  works  ;  and  the  leaf  is  thus 
retained  in  its  artificial  position  for  many  weeks,  iwier 
every  variety  of  temperature.  We  will  examine,  in  de- 
tail, how  these  little  leaf- rollers  accomplish  their  task. 

One  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
fabrics  constructed  by  caterpillars,  may  bed l5covered du- 
ring summer  on  almost  every  kind  of  bosh  and  tree.  We 
shall  take  as  examples  those  which  are  found  on  the  11- 
he,  and  on  the  oak. 

A  small  but  ynry  pretty  cboco1ate.coloared  molb,  abno- 
daot  in  every  garden,  but  not  readily  seen  from  its  fre- 
quently alighting  on  the  ground  which  is  so  oeariy  of  iu 
own  colour,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  lilar, 
and  of  some  other  trees,  appropriating  a  leaf  to  each  tfg. 
As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched,  it  begins  to  secure 
itself  from  birds  and  predatory  insects  by  rolling  up  tbe 
lilac  leaf  into  the  form  of  a  gpiUery,  where  it  may  M  in 
safety.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  one  of  them  when  just 
escaped  from  the  egg,  and  only  a  few  lines  long,  fix  se- 
veral silk  threads  from  one  edge  of  a  leaf,  to  tbe  other, 
er  from  the  edge  to  the  mid-rib.  Then  going  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  space,  he  shortened  the  threads  by  bending 
them  with  his  feet,  and  consequently  pulled  the  edges  ef 
the  leaves  Into  a  circular  form ;  and  he  retained  then  in 
that  position  by  glueing  down  each  thread  as  he  sfcMt- 
ened  it.  In  their  younger  state,  these  caterpillars  sd. 
dom  roll  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  leaf^  but 
when  farther  advanced,  they  unite  the  two  edges  tofe- 
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whose  time  of  transformation  is  also  near  at 
handy  fasten  their  tails  to  a  tree^  or  to  the  first 
worm-hole  they  meet  in  a  beam,  and  wait  in 
that  defenceless  situation.  Such  caterpillars, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  are  seen  to  lie  several 
months  in  their  aurelia  state,  act  with  much 
greater  circumspection.  Most  of  them  mix 
their  web  with  sand,  and  thus  make  them- 
selves a  strong  covering :  others  build  in  wood, 
which  serves  them  in  the  nature  of  a  coffin. 
Such  as  have  made  the  leaves  of  willows 
their  favourite  food,  break  the  tender  twigs 
of  them  first  into  small  pieces,  then  pound 
them  as  it  were  to  powder ;  and,  by  means 
of  their  glutinous  silk,  make  a  kind  of  paste, 
in  which  they  wrap  themselves  up.  Many 
are  the  forms  which  these  animals  assume  in 
this  helpless  state  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  most  deformed  butterflies  issue  from  the 
roost  beautiful  aurelias. 

In  general,  however,  the  aurelia  takes  the 
rude  outline  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  which 
is  contained  within  it ;  but  as  to  the  various 


ther  in  (heir  whole  extent,  with  Uie  exception  of  a  sraall 
opening  at  one  end,  by  which  an  exit  mtjr  be  made  in 
case  of  need. 


Another  species  of  caterpillar  closely  allied  to  this, 
rolls  up  the  lilacleaTOi  in  a  difl'ereut  form,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  a  leaf,  and  fixing  and  pulling  its  threads  till  it 
gets  it  nearly  into  the  shape  of  a  scroll  of  parchment.  To 
retain  this  form  more  securely.  It  is  not  contented,  like 
the  former  insect,  with  threads  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the 
leaf;  but  has  also  recourse  to  a  few  cables  which  It  weaves 
on  the  outside. 

Another  species  of  moth  allied  to  the  two  preceding,  is 
of  a  preUy  green  colour,  and  lays  iu  eggs  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak.  This  caterpillar  folds  them  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  this  difTerence,  that  it  works 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  pulling  the  edge  down- 
wards and  backwards,  instead  of  forwards  and  upwards. 
This  species  ie  ^iMy  abundant,  and  may  readily  be  found 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  expand.  In  Jiuie,  when  the  per- 
fect insect  lias  appeared,  by  l>eating  a  branch  of  an  oak, 
a  whole  shower  of  these  pretty  green  moths  may  be  shook 
into  the  air. 

Among  the  leaf-roliing  caterpillars,  there  is  a  email 
dark-brown  one,  with  a  black  head  and  six  feet,  very 
common  in  gardens  on  the  currant-bush  or  the  leaves  of 
the  rose-tree.  (Loxotania  RotanOf  Stephens.)  Jt  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  the  flower-buds.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  summer,  and  probably  also  in  the  I 
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colours  which  it  is  seen  to  assume,  they  are 
rather  the  effect  of  accident ;  for  the  same  spe- 
cies of  insect  does  not  at  all  times  assume  the 
same  hue,  when  it  becomes  an  aurelia.  In 
some  the  beautiful  gold  colour  is  at  one  time 
found;  in  others,  it  is  wanting.  This  bril- 
liant hue,  which  does  not  fall  short  of  the  best 
gilding,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  see  leather  obtain  a  gold  colour, 
though  none  of  that  metal  ever  enters  into  the 
tincture.  It  is  only  formed  by  a  beautiful 
brown  varnish,  laid  upon  a  white  ground ; 
and  the  white  thus  gleaming  through  the  trans, 
parency  of  the  brown,  gives  a  charming  golden 
yellow.  These  two  colours  are  found,  one 
over  the  other,  in  the  aurelia  of  <he  little  ani- 
mal we  are  describing  ;  and  the  whole  appears 
gilded  without  any  real  gilding. 

The  aurelia  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time 
to  expand  into  a  butterfly,  in  some  measure 
resembles  an  animal  in  an  egg,  that  is  to  wait 
for  external  warmth  to  hatch  it  into  life  and 
vigour.     As  the  quantity  of  moisture,  that  is 


autumn  or  in  spring,  in  little  oval  or  circular  patches  of 
a  green  colour.  Tiu>  grub  makes  its  appearance  with  the 
first  opening  of  the  leaves,  of  whose  structure  in  the  half- 
expanded  state  it  takes  advantage  to  construct  Its  sum- 
mer tent  It  is  not,  like  some  of  the  other  leaf-rollers, 
contented  with  a  single  leaf,  but  weaves  together  as 
many  as  there  are  in  the  bud  where  it  may  chance  to 
liave  been  hatched,  binding  their  discs  so  firmly  with 
silk,  that  all  the  force  of  the  ascending  sap,  and  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  the  leaves,  cannot  break  through ;  a 
farther  expansion  is  of  course  prevented.  The  little  in. 
habitant  in  the  moan  while  banquets  seearely  on  the  par. 
titions  of  its  tent,  eating  door- ways  from  one  apartment 
into  atwther,  through  which  it  can  esca|w  In  case  of  dan. 
ger  or  disturbance. 

The  leaflets  of  the  rose,  it  may  be  remarked,  expand  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  a  fan,  and  the  operations  of 
this  ingenious  little  insect  retain  them  in  the  form  of  a 
fan  nearly  siiut.  Sometimes,  liowever,  it  is  not  con. 
tented  with  one  bundle  of  leaflets,  but  by  means  of  its 
silken  cords  unites  all  which  spring  from  the  same  bud 
into  a  rain  proof  canopy,  under  the  protection  of  which 
it  can  feast  on  the  flower.bud,  and  prevent  it  from  ever 
blowing. 

In  the  instance  of  the  currant  leaves,  the  proceedings 
of  the  grub  are  the  nme,  but  U  cannot  unite  the  plaits 
so  smootlily  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose  leaflets,  and  it  re- 
quires more  labour  also,  as  the  nervures  being  stifl;  de- 
mand a  greater  eflbrt  to  bend  them.  When  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  insect  prove  unavailing  in  its  endeavours  to 
draw  the  edges  of  a  leaf  togetlier,  it  bends  them  inwards 
as  far  as  it  can,  and  weaves  a  cJose  web  of  silk  over  the 
open  space  between.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  one  of 
the  commonest  of  our  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  which  may 
be  found  as  early  as  February  on  the  leaves  of  the  nettle 
and  the  white  archangel  {Lamium  al6vm,)  It  is  of  a 
light  dirty-green  colour,  spotted  with  black,  and  covered 
with  a  few  hairs.  Jn  its  young  state  it  confines  itself  to 
the  bosom  of  a  small  leaf,  near  the  insertion  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, partly  bending  the  edges  inwards,  and  covering  in 
the  interval  with  a  silken  curtoin.  As  this  sort  of  co- 
vering is  not  suflicient  for  concealment  when  the  animal 
advances  in  growth,  it  abandons  the  base  of  the  leaf  for 
the  middle,  where  it  doubles  up  one  side  in  a  very  se- 
cure and  ingenious  manner. — Rennie**  Insect  Arckitec 
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inclosed  within  the  covering  of  the  aurelia, 
continues  to  keep  its  body  in  the  most  tender 
state,  so  it  is  requisite  that  this  humidity 
should  be  dried  away,  before  the  little  butter- 
fly can  burst  its  prison.  Many  have  been  the 
experiments  to  prove  that  nature  may  in  this 
respect  be  assisted  by  art ;  and  that  the  life  of 
the  insect  may  be  retarded  or  quickened,  with- 
out  doing  it  the  smallest  injury.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  only  requisite  to  continue  the 
insect  in  its  aureiia  state,  by  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  its  humidity ;  which  will  conse- 
quently add  some  days,  nay  weeks,  to  its  life : 
on  the  other  hand,  by  evaporating  its  moisture 
in  a  warm  situation,  the  animal  assumes  its 
winged  state  before  its  usual  time,  and  goes 
through  the  offices  assigned  its  existence.  To 
prove  this,  Mr  Reaumur  enclosed  the  aureiia 
in  a  glass  tube ;  and  found  the  evaporated 
water,  which  exhaled  from  the  body  of  the 
insect,  collected  in  drops  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube :  he  covered  the  aureiia  with  varnish ; 
and  this  making  the  evaporation  more  difficult 
and  slow,  the  butterfly  was  two  months  longer 
than  its  natural  term  in  coming  out  of  its 
case:  he  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by 
laying  the  animal  in  a  warm  room,  he  hasten- 
ed the  disclosure  of  the  butterfly ;  and  by 
keeping  it  in  an  ice-house,  in  the  same  manner 
he  delayed  it.  Warmth  acted,  in  this  case, 
in  a  double  capacity:  invigorating  the  animal, 
and  evaporating  the  moisture. 

The  aureiia,  though  it  bears  a  diflerent  ex- 
ternal appearance,  nevertheless  contains  with- 
in it  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect 
formation ;  and  lying  each  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  though  in  the  smallest  compass. 
These,  however,  are  so  fast  and  tender,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  without  discomposing 
them.  When  either  by  warmth,  or  increas- 
ing vigour,  the  parts  have  acquired  the  neces- 
sary force  and  solidity,  the  butterfly  then  seeks 
to  disembarrass  itself  of  those  bands  which 
kept  it  so  long  in  confinement  Some  insects 
continue  under  the  form  of  an  aureiia  not 
above  ten  days ;  some  twenty ;  some  several 
months ;  and  even  for  a  year  together. 

The  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue 
so  long  under  the  form  of  an  aureiia,  as  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  In  general  those 
caterpillars  that  provide  themselves  with  cones, 
continue  within  them  but  a  few  days  after  the 
cone  is  completely  finished.  Some,  however, 
remain  buried  in  this  artificial  covering  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  without  taking  the 
smallest  sustenance  during  the  whole  time : 
and  though  in  the  caterpillar  state  no  animals 
were  so  voracious,  when  thus  transformed  they 
appear  a  miracle  of  abstinence.  In  all,  sooner 
or  later,  the  butterfly  bursts  from  its  prison ; 
not  only  that  natural  prison  which  is  formed 
by  the  skin  of  the  aureiia,  but  also  from  that 


artificial  one  of  silk,  or  any  other  substance  b 
which  it  has  enclosed  itself. 

The  efibrts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to 
get  free  from  its  aureiia  state,  are  by  no  meani 
so  violent  as  those  which  the  insect  had  io 
changing  from  the  caterpillar  into  the  aureiia. 
The  quantity  of  moisture  surrounding  the  but- 
terfly b  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  atteudbg 
its  former  change ;  and  the  shell  of  the  aorelit 
is  so  dry,  that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the 
fingers. 

If  the  animal  be  shut  up  within  a  cone,  the 
butterfly  always  gets  rid  of  the  natural  inter- 
nal skin  of  the  aureiia,  before  it  eats  its  waj 
through  the  external  covering  which  its  own 
industry  has-  formed  round  it  In  order  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  it  thus  gets  rid 
of  the  aureiia  covering,  we  must  cut  open  the 
cone,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  insect's  efibrts  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  natural  shell.  When  thb  opcr- 
ation  begins,  there  seems  to  be  a  violent  agi- 
tation in  the  humours  contained  wiihin  the 
little  animal's  body.  lU  fluids  seem  driven 
by  a  hasty  fermentation,  through  all  the  ves. 
sels ;  while  it  labours  violently  with  its  legs, 
and  makes  several  other  violent  struggles  to 
get  free.  As  all  these  motions  concur  widi 
the  growth  of  the  insect's  wings  and  body,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  brittle  skin  which  oe- 
yers  it  should  longer  resist :  it  at  length  givei 
way  by  bursting  into  four  distinct  and  regalar 
pieces.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  first 
separates ;  then  the  skin  at  the  back  flies  open, 
and  dividing  into  two  regular  portions,  disen- 
gages the  back  and  wings :  then  there  like, 
wise  happens  another  rupture,  in  that  portion 
which  covered  the  rings  of  the  back  of  the 
aureiia.  After  this,  the  butterfly,  as  if  fa- 
tigued  with  its  struggles,  remains  very  quiet 
for  some  time,  with  its  winga  pointed  down- 
wards, and  its  legs  fixed  in  the  akin  which  it 
had  just  thrown  off.  At  first  sight  the  animal, 
just  set  free,  and  permitted  the  future  use  ot 
its  wings,  seems  to  want  them  entirely ;  they 
take  up  such  little  room,  that  one  would  won- 
der where  they  were  hidden.  But  soon  after 
they  expand  so  rapidly,  that  the  eye  can  scarce 
attend  their  unfolding.  From  reaching  scarce 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  they  acauire,  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner,  their  full  extent 
and  bigness,  so  as  to  be  each  five  times  larger 
than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the  wings 
alone  that  are  thus  increased  ;  all  their  spots 
and  paintings  before  so  minute  as  to  be  scarce 
discernible,  are  proportionably  extended;  so 
that  what  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  only 
a  number  of  confused  unmeaning  points,  now 
become  distinct  and  most  beautiful  ornaments. 
Nor  are  the  wings,  when  they  arc  thus  expanded, 
unfolded  in  the  manner  in  which  earwip  and 
grasshoppers  dbplay  theirs,  who  unfurl  them 
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like  a  lady's  fan:  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
butterflies  actually  grow  to  their  natural  size 
in  this  very  short  space.  The  wing,  at  the 
instant  it  is  freed  from  its  late  confinement,  is 
considerably  thicker  than  afterwards ;  so  that 
it  spreads  in  all  its  dimensions,  growing  thin- 
ner  as  it  becomes  broader.  If  one  of  the  wings 
be  plncked  from  the  animal  just  set  free,  it  may 
be  spread  by  the  fingers,  and  it  will  soon  be- 
come as  broad  as  the  other  which  has  beqn 
left  behind.  As  the  wings  extend  themselves 
80  suddenly,  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
dry;  and  accordingly  appear  like  pieces  of 
wet  paper,  soft,  and  full  of  wrinkles.  In 
about  half  an  hour  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
their  wrinkles  entirely  disappear,  and  the 
little  animal  assumes  all  its  splendour.  The 
transmutation  being  thus  perfectly  finished, 
the  butterfly  discharges  three  or  four  drops  of 
a  blood-coloured  liquid,  which  are  the  last  re- 
mains of  its  superfluous  moisture.'  Those 
aurelias  which  are  enclosed  within  a  cone,  find 
that  exit  more  difiScult,  as  they  have  still  an- 
other prison  to  break  through  :  this,  however, 
they  perform  in  a  short  time  ;  for  the  butter- 
fly, freed  from  its  aurelia  skin,  butts  with  its 
head  violently  against  the  walls  of  its  artificial 
prison ;  and  probably  with  it^  eyes,  that  are 
rough  and  like  a  file,  it  rubs  the  internal  sur- 
face away ;  till  it  is  at  last  seen  bursting  its 
way  into  open  light ;  and,  in  less  than  a  quar. 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  animal  acquires  its  full  per- 
fection. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Swammerdam.  we 
see  a  little  insignificant  creature  distinguished, 
in  its  last  birth,  with  qualifications  and  oma. 
ments,  which  man,  during  his  stay  upon  earth, 
can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.  The  butter- 
fly,to  enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  the  honeyed  juices  which  are 
distilled  from  every  flower.  The  pageantry 
of  princes  cannot  equal  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  is  invested ;  nor  the  rich  colouring 
that  embellishes  its  wings.  The  skies  are 
the  butterfly's  proper  habitation,  and  the  air 
is  its  element:  whilst  man  comes  into  the 
world  naked,  and  often  roves  about  without 
habitation  or  shelter  ;  exposed  on  one  hand  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth  ;  both 
alike  enemies  of  his  happiness  and  existence. 


'  These  red  drops,  which  levenl  of  the  butterfly  tribe 
ditcharge  Immediately  upon  their  transformation,  have 
(Men  reeorded  by  ancient  writers  as  showers  of  blood, 
portending  eoroe  convulsion  of  nature,  or  national  cala. 
m\tj.  In  the  year  1606,  the  inhabiUnts  oT  the  town  of 
Aix  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  in  consequence  of 
a  discharge  of  this  kind,  which  fell  in  the  suburbs,  and 
ibr  some  miles  round.  But  the  philosopher  Pieresc  soon 
quieted  thefr  alams  by  showing  them  that  the  whole  of 
tltis  wonder  originated  in  a  flight  of  harmiess  butterflies, 
that  had  just  taken  wing  from  their  chrysalis  state.— 
NfHe  hjf  GolitmUh, 


A  strong  proof  that,  while  this  little  animal  is 
raised  to  its  greatest  height,  we  are  as  yet  in 
this  world  only  candidates  for  perfection ! 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  BUTTEIKFIJES  AND  MOTHS.' 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  butter- 
flies are  bred  from  caterpillars ;  and  we  have 


^Butter/lie»,  Hawk  moths,  and  M^fths  belong  to  (he 
order  Lepidoptvra,  so  called  from  the  scales  on  their 
wings.  Their  generic  names  are  PapiUo,  SpkinM,  and 
Phalana  :  recent  writers  have  divided  them  according 
to  the  seasons  of  their  flight,  into  Diurnal,  Crepuscular, 
and  Nocturnal.  **The  term  BuiUrJly*^wky%  Mr  Duncan, 
in  the  Naturalist's  Library,  *'  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Saxon  word  Buttor-JUomet  and  is  supposed  to  be  ap<> 
plied  because  the  insects  first  become  prevalent  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  butter.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  scaly-winged  kinds,  byponessing  antenna: 
with  a  knob  or  club  at  the  summit,  *  and  holding  their 
wings,  when  in  a  state  of  repoee,  erect  or  Tery  slightly 
inclined.  They  are  the  most  generally  and  fiimiUarly 
known  of  our  insect  tribes,  and,  by  their  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, seldom  fail  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  those 
whose  perceptions  are  least  alive  to  the  beauty  of  natural 
objects.  The  gimceful  curves  of  thefr  outline — their  gay 
and  fltftjl  flight—the  splendour  of  their  colouring  and 
decorations,  which  present  every  variety  of  tint  found  In 
the  difierent  kingdoms  of  nature,  distributed  in  markings 
and  delineatiens  of  the  most  beautiful  and  divereifled 
character,  seem  to  confer  on  them  a  kind  of  superiority 
Ofw  other  Insects.  Some  naturalists  have  accordingly 
considered  them  as  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
insect  class:  and  if,  as  Mr  Kirby  remarks,  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  gaiety,  and  splendour  of  colours  were  the 
great  requisite,  and  the  law  enjoined  Detw  pukhriori — 
they  are  doubtless  deserving  el  this  preference.  Their 
wings  are  augmented  to  a  slae  that  seems  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  that  of  the  body,  as  If  nature  had  wished  to 
enlarge  the  surface  on  which  she  was  to  employ  her 
pencil,  that  it  might  admit  of  more  varied  and  profuse 
decoration.  Even  the  under  face  of  the  wings,  contrary 
to  what  is  observed  in  other  flying  animals,  is  usually  as 
much  adorned  as  the  surface,  and  often  in  an  entirely 
diflerent  manner..  Each  wing,  therefore,  presents  what 
may  be  called  two  diflerent  pictures.  No  kind  of  onia- 
ment  found  among  other  insects  is  omitted  in  this  fa- 
voured tribe  :  and  so  many  new  modes  of  embellish- 
ment are  emplojred,  that  nature  seems  to  have  made 
them  the  ofcjects  of  her  peculiar  care,  and  designed 
them,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Ray,  for  the  adornment  of  the  unfvene,  and  to  form 
delightful  objects  for  the  contemplation  of  man,  bearing 
conspicuous  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  divine  Artist 

"The  habits  of  these  insects  are  well  fitted  to  confirm 
the  preference  we  assign  to  their  beauty.  Unlike  many 
others  of  this  class,  which  delight  to  riot  among  substances 
most  offensive  to  our  senses,  or  which  destroy  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  their  less  powerful  companions,  butter- 
flies derive  their  sustenance  from  the  nectareous  juices 
and  secretions  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Instead  of  grovel- 
ling on  the  '  dungy  earth,'  they  are  generally  seen  either 
sporting  in  the  air,  or  resting  on  ths  disk  of  some  ex. 

*  Certnia  foreign  genera,  however,  sudi  as  Morpho  and 
Umnia.  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  aa  they  have  nnteiinn* 
either  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  tapering  tU^tly  to  th« 
sununtt* 
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exhibited  the  various  circumstances  of  that 
surprising  change.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  butterflies  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  flies  of  every  other  kind,  by  their  wings : 

paiided  flower,  and  all  their  habits  are  such  as  beseem 
'  pure  creatures  of  the  element.'  They  are  seldom 
iioUoed  but  in  Ane  weather,  and  never  in  profusion  but 
when  the  season  is  in  its  highest  bloom,  and  their  ap- 
pearance thus  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
charms  of  external  nature,  and  is  connected  with  those 
images  of  life  and  beauty  which  glte  rise  to  many  of 
the  genial  influences  of  summer.  Several  species  also 
contrive  to  outlive  the  winter,  although  their  frail  forms 
Mem  but  ill  adapted  to  resist  the  rigours  of  that  incle. 
ment  season,  and  issuing  from  their  retreats  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  are  among  the  earliest  and  not  least 
interesting  heralds  of  the  '  purple  year  *,*  These  cir. 
cumstances,  together  with  the  very  striking  manner  in 
which  Uiey  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  transformation, 
have  long  rendenrd  them  general  Ikvourites,  and  caused 
their  history  to  be  invesiigated  with  greater  attention 
than  has  been  bestowed  on  insects  of  a  less  conspicuous 
and  attractive  kind. 

"The  diurnal  Lepidoptera  (or  buttei flies)  are  very 
numerous  in  species,  altho^h  but  a  limited  number  in- 
lYabit  this  country.  Between  2000  and  SOOO  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber yet  remain  undiscovered.  About  seventy-five  difle- 
rent  species  are  recorded  as  indigenous  to  Britain.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  orna- 
mented kinds  are  natives  of  the  new  world,  especially  of 
Brazil ;  but  they  abound  in  all  tropical  countries,  and 
some  of  these  exotics  present  the  most  sumptuous  ex- 
amples of  insect  beauty.  <  I  should  undertake  an  end- 
less task,'  say  Messrs  Klrby  and  Spence,  or  one  or  other 
of  these  authors,'  did  V  attempt  to  specify  all  the  modes 
of  marking,  clouding,  and  spotting,  that  variegate  a  wing, 
and  all  the  shades  of  oolour  that  paint  it,  among  the 
lepidopterous  tribes  ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  few  of  the  principal,  especially  those  that  distinguish 
l»articular  tribes  and  families.  Of  whole  ooloursd  wings, 
I  know  none  that  dasxle  the  eye  of  the  beholder  so  much 
as  the  upper  surface  of  those  of  M^rpk^  Mtnetaw  and 
TeUmaehu9,  Linni  justly  observes,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  nature  that,  for  brightness  and  splendour, 
can  be  paralleled  with  tliis  colour:  it  is  a  kind  of  rich 
ultramarine,  that  vies  with  the  deepest  and  purest  asure 
of  the  sky  ;  and,  what  must  cause  a  striking  contrast  in 
flight,  the  prone  surface  of  the  wings  is  as  dull  and  dark 
as  the  supine  is  brilliant,  so  that  one  ran  conceive  this 
animal  to  appear  like  a  planet  in  full  radiance,  and  under 
eclipse,  as  its  wings  open  and  shut  in  the  blase  of  a  tro- 
pical sun.  Another  butterfly  (PmpiU'o  Utyne$)  by  its 
radiating  cerulean  disk,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
margin  intensely  black,  gives  the  idea  of  light  first  emer- 
ging  from  primeval  obscurity :  it  was  probably  this  idea 
of  light  shining  in  darkness,  that  induced  LimiA  to  give 
it  the  name  oftlie  wisest  of  the  Greeks  in  a  darii  and 
barbarous  age.  1  know  no  insect  upon  which  the  sight 
rests  with  such  untired  pleasure  as  upon  the  lovely  buU 
terfly  that  bears  the  name  of  the  unhappy  Trojan  king 
(P.  PHamut) ;  the  contrast  of  the  rich  green  and  black 
of  the  velvet  of  its  wings  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
orange  of  its  abdomen,  is  beyond  expression  regal  and 
maguiHcent.' 

"  Although  our  British  butterflies  can  in  no  way  com- 
f  ete  with  the  magnificent  examples  just  referred  to,  we 

•  In  the  snnny  clime  of  Italy,  where  It  may  be  a-  id  that  ns. 
ture  net  er  dira,  and  probably  also  in  other  southern  countries 
of  Kurtipe.  most  ol  the  HpedM  which  with  u»  retire  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  \rinter  into  the  crcviiw  of  walls,  and  oilier  sheltered 
situations,  are  seen  upon  the  wlog  thmughont  even  the  colder 
months-at  least  we  know  that  Itla  so  wfth  Van,  eardui,  Atu» 
Utnia.  and  a  few  otiiers. 


for,  in  others,  they  are  either  transparent, like 
gauze,  as  we  see  in  the  common  flesh-fly ;  or 
they  are  hard  and  crasted,  as  we  see  in  tbe 
wings  of  the  beetle.     Bat  in  the  batterfly,  tbe 


yet  possess  many  of  great  beauty,  whether  as  regards  tbe 
brilliancy  of  their  colour,  or  tho  banmmioas  maoner  is 
which  these  cohnin  ara  diatribiited.  The  bhiish.piirpls 
reflection  that  plays  on  the  wings  of  the  Emperor  sf  thi 
woodF,  has  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  tint,  wUch  is  Mt 
often  surpassed.  The  prevailing  hue  among  the  Lyons, 
is  iulgid  copper  colour,  of  a  high  degree  of  rerplendsoey; 
and  the  Pofyommafi,  which  are  so  abundant  in  mm  fm. 
tures,  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting,  in  great  varie^  if 
shade,  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  tints  of  blue.  Wkat 
can  exceed  the  fine  pencilling  and  harmonious  tinting  sn 
the  nnder  surface  of  the  wings  of  (^nfAia  Carduiy  H- 
mtnitit  CamiUa,  and  Vanetta  jfialania  ;  or  the  ricfantsi 
of  the  eye-like  spots  that  deconte  the  wings  of  the  pea- 
cock butterfly,  and  numerous  other  speciee  ?  The  wsm 
and  beautiful  shades  of  jrellow  in  CoUas  and  Gmepterfg, 
render  them  objects  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  cao- 
tiniial  pleasure  :  and  tbe  silvery  spots  and  streaks  on  tbe 
under  side  of  the  FrkiUaHeg,  krm  a  fine  relief,  by  tbeir 
brilliant  metallic  luatre,  to  tho  unilwin  and  cempafB- 
tlvely  duller  tints  of  black  and  brown  which  predenfawto 
among  that  tribe. 

'*  The  mode  of  painting  employed  to  produce  these  rich 
tints,  may  not  Improperly  be  called  a  kind  of  natnni 
mosaic,  for  Che  colours  invariably  reside  in  the  seals*, 
which  form  a  dense  covering  over  tbe  whole  sur^. 
These  scales  are  usually  of  an  oval  or  elongated  krm, 
and  truncated  at  tbe  tip,  where  they  are  orcasioBiUy 
divided  Into  teeth  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  coniesl, 
linear,  or  triangular.  They  are  fixed  in  the  unng  by 
means  of  a  narrow  pedicle,  and  are  moat  commenly  tfii- 
posed  in  transverse  rows,  placed  close  together,  andsTsr- 
lapping  each  other  like  the  tilea  of  a  roof  In  sioie  ia- 
staiices,  they  are  placed  without  any  regular  order,  nd 
in  certain  cases  there  appear  to  be  two  layers  of  scales  on 
both  Bides  of  the  wings.  When  they  are  rubbed  oil;  tke 
wing  is  found  to  consist  of  an  elastic  measbrane,  thin  sad 
traui^parent,  and  merited  with  aligbtly  indented  lias*» 
forming  a  kind  of  groove  for  the  insertion  of  the  sesles. 
The  latter  are  so  minute  that  they  appear  to  tbe  naked 
eye  like  powder  or  dust,  and  as  they  are  very  detely 
placi  d,  their  numbers  on  a  single  insect  are  asteoiddegly 
great.  Leeuwenhock  counted  upwards  of  400,000  en 
the  wings  of  the  silk  moth,  an  insect  notaho\e  one-lsnitk 
of  the  size  of  some  of  our  native  butterflies.  But  htm 
murh  inferior  must  this  number  be  to  that  necesssiy  to 
form  a  covering  to  some  foreign  butterflies,  the  wings  of 
which  expand  upwards  of  half  a  foot:  or  certain  speeiei 
of  moths,  some  of  which  («uch  as  the  atlas  moth  cf  tbe 
east,  or  the  great  owl  moth  of  Brazil.)  sometimes  mea- 
sure nearly  a  foot  across  the  wings  !  A  modem  moaie 
picture  may  contain  870  tessenilse,  or  separate  pieces,  bi 
one  square  inch  of  surfare;  but  the  same  extent  of  a 
butterfly's  wing  sometimes  cooslsts  of  no  lewer  tbaa 
100,736  : 

*'  In  common  with  several  other  extensite  laees  ef 
insecU-',  butterflies  derive  their  nourishment  entirely  frcm 
liquid  substances,  and. the  structure  of  the  mouth  is  fsa- 
sequently  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  na4icathif[ 
kinds.  They  are  hence  classed  among  the  haustdlsled 
or  suctorial  tribes  of  insects.  The  most  conspimousawl 
elaborately  constructed  organ,  is  the  long  flexible  tiri» 
projertiiig  from  the  mouth,  which  forms  a  canal  tbrMgh 
which  the  alimentry  juices  are  absorbed.  This  Instni- 
ment,  which  is  sometimes  of  great  length,  fs  sphallyfen- 
voluted  when  uiiemployed,  but  it  can  be  unrolled  iHth 
great  rapidity,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  explore  lbs 
tubular  corollas  and  deep-seated  nectarias  of  flowers  ler 
the  purpose  of  extracting  their  sweet  secritiona    It  i3<^ 
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wings  are  soft,  opaque,  and  painted  over  with 
a  beautiful  dust,  that  comes  off  with  handling. 

The  number  of  these  beautiful  animals  is 
rery  great ;  and  though  Linnseus  has  reckoned 
up  above  seven  hundred  and  sixtj  different 
kinds,  the  catalogue  is  still  very  incomplete. 
Every  collector  of  butterflies  can  show  un- 
described  species:  and  such  as  are  fond  of 
minute  discovery  can  here  produce  animals 
that  have  been  examined  only  by  himself.  In 
general,  however,  (ho;se  of.  the  warm  climates 
are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  such  as  are 
bred  at  home ;  and  we  can  easily  admit  the 
beauty  of  the  butterfly,  since  we  are  thus  freed 
from  the  damage  of  the  caterpillar.  It  has 
been  the  amusement  of  some  to  collect  these 
animals  from  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  or 
to  breed  them  from  caterpillars  at  home. 
These  they  arrange  in  systematic  order,  or 
dispose  so  as  to  make  striking  and  agreeable 
pictures  ;  and  all  must  grant,  that  this  specious 
idleness  is  far  preferable  to  that  unhappy  state 
which  is  produced  by  a  total  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  observed, 
fully  distinguish  them  from  flies  of  every  other 
kind.  They  are  four  in  number ;  and  though 
two  of  them  be  cut  off,  the  animal  can  fly  with 
the  two  others  remaining.  Thev  are,  in  their 
own  substance,  transparent;  but  owe  their 
opacity  to  the  beautiful  dust  with  which  they 
are  covered ;  and  which  has  been  likened,  by 
some  naturalists,  to  the  feathers  of  birds ;  by 
others,  to  the  scales  of  fishes :  as  their  imagi- 


t  cartilaginous  substance,  aild  owes  its  great  flexibility 
to  its  being  composed  of  numerous  rings  or  traiiSTerse 
fibres,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  annulose  struc- 
ture of  earth-worms  and  some  other  animals.  It  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  pieces  which  admit  of  being 
separated  throughout  their  whole  length.  Each  of  these 
pieces  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  cylindrical  tube, 
and  being  grooved  oo  their  iiimr  side,  they  form  when 
united  another  ranal  in  the  centre,  of  a  somewhat  square 
form,  and  wider  than  either  of  the  two  lateral  ones.  The 
junction  of  the  two  parts  is  so  close  that  the  enclosed  tube 
is  perfectly  air-tight :  and  this  union  is  eflected  by  means 
of  an  infinite  number  of  filets,  resembling  the  lamins  of 
a  feather,  which  interlace  and  adhere  to  each  other.  Of 
these  three  tubes,  the  central  one  alone  serves  for  the 
influx  of  the  alimentary  fluids,  the  two  lateral  ones  being 
probably  employed  iu  transmitting  air  in  aid  of  respira- 
tion, which,  however,  is  mainly  carried  on  by  means  of 
stigmata  or  literal  pores.  The  outer  extremity  of  the 
proboscis  is  frequently  beset  with  many  membraneous 
papillsB,  resembling  leaflets  which  have  been  regarded 
by  some  authors  as  absorbent*.  From  having  observed 
them  chiefly  in  long  and  slender  trunks,  Reaumur  was  led 
to  conceive,  that  their  only  use  is  to  render  that  organ  more 
staady,  byafTordiog  numerous  points  of  support,  and  adher- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  substances  into  which  it  ia  in- 
sCTted.  In  the  coloured  Plate  69,  several  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful species  of  the  butterfly  genus  are  shown,  with  a  truth  to 
nature  that  must  be  very  satisCutory  to  the  observers  and 
admirers  of  these  magnificent  insects.  Indeed,  the  figures 
more  reaemble  the  actual  objects  laid  upon  the  paper 
than  mere  artistic  icpresentatioua. 


nations  were  disposed  to  catch  the  resemblance. 
In  fact,  if  we  regard  the  wine  of  a  butterfly 
with  a  good  microscope,  we  shall  perceive  it 
studded  over  with  a  variety  of  little  grains  of 
different  dimensions  and  iorms,  generally  sup- 
ported  upon  a  footstalk,  regularly  laid  upon  the 
whole  surface.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauti- 
fid  and  regular  arrangement  of  these  little 
substances :  which  thus  serve  to  paint  the  but. 
terfly  8  wing  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  Those 
of  one  rank  are  a  little  covered  by  those  that 
follow :  they  are  of  many  figures ;  on  the  part 
of  the  wing  may  be  seen  a  succession  of  oval 
studs ;  on  another  part,  a  cluster  of  studs,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  heart :  in  one  place  they  re- 
semble a  hand  open ;  and  in  another  they  are 
lone  or  triangular ;  while  all  are  interspersed 
with  taller  studs,  that  grow  between  the  rest, 
like  mushrooms  upon  a  stalk.  The  wing  it- 
self is  composed  of  several  thick  nerves,  which 
render  the  construction  very  strong,  though 
light;  and  though  it  be  covered  over  with 
thousands  of  these  scales  or  studs^  yet  its 
weight  is  very  little  increased  by  the  number. 
The  animal  is  with  ease  enabled  to  support 
itself  a  long  while  in  air,  although  its  flight 
be  not  very  graceful.  When  it  designs  to  fly 
to  a  considerable  distance,  it  ascends  and  des- 
cends alternately;  going  sometimes  to  the  right 
and  sometimes  to  me  left,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason.  Upon  closer  examination ,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  flies  thus  irregularly 
in  pursuit  of  its  mate  ;  and  as  dogs  bait  and 
quarter  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  uieir  game, 
so  these  insects  traverse  the  air  in  quest  ot 
their  mates,  whom  they  discover  at  more  than 
a  mile's  distance. 

If  we  prosecute  our  description  of  the 
butterfly,  the  animal  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the 
body. 

The  body  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  butterfly, 
and  is  composed  of  rings,  which  are  generally 
concealed  under  long  hair,  with  which  that 
part  of  the  animal  is  clothed.  The  corselet  is 
more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  because 
the  forewings  and  the  legs  are  fixed  therein. 
The  legs  are  six  in  number,  although  (bur 
only  are  made  use  of  by  the  animal ;  the  two 
forelegs  being  often  so  much  concealed  in  the 
long  hair  of  the  body,  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  discover  them.  If  we  examine 
these  parts  internally,  we  shall  find  the  same 
set  of  vessels  in  the  butterfly  that  we  observed 
in  the  caterpillar ;  but  with  this  great  difference, 
that  as  the  blood  or  humours  in  the  caterpillar 
circulated  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  they  are 
found  in  the  butterfly  to  take  a  direct  contrary 
course,  and  to  circulate  from  the  head  to  the 
tail ;  so  that  the  caterpillar  may  be  considered 
as  the  embryo  animal,  in  which,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
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differently  from  what  it  is  in  animaU  when  ex* 
eluded. 

But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly, 
let  ua  turn  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
head.  The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all 
the  same  form  ;  for  in  some  they  are  large,  in 
others  small ;  in  some  they  are  the  larger  por- 
tion  of  a  sphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  just  appearing  from  the  head. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  the  outward  coat  has 
a  lustre,  in  which  may  be  discovered  the  vari- 
ous colours  of  the  rainbow.  When  examined 
a  little  closely,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  multiplying-glass ;  having  a 
great  number  of  sides  or  facets,  in  the  manner 
of  a  brilliant  cut  diamond.  In  this  particular 
the  eye  of  the  butterfly,  and  of  most  other  in- 
sects, entirely  correspond;  and  Leuwenhoek 
pretends  there  are  about  six  thousand  facets 
on  the  cornea  of  the  flea.  These  animals, 
therefore,  see  not  only  with  great  clearness, 
but  view  every  object  multiplied  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner.  Puget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a 
fly  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  objects  through 
it  bv  the  means  of  a  microscope ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  strangeness  of  its  representation. 
A  soldier,  who  was  seen  through  it,  appeared 
like  an  army  of  pigmies  ;  for  while  it  multi- 
plied, it  also  diminished  the  object ;  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  mag- 
nificent than  human  skill  could  perform  ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  seemed  a  beautiful  illumin- 
ation.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  doubt, 
whether  the  insect  sees  objects  singly,  as  with 
one  eye ;  or  whether  every  facet  is  itself  a 
complete  eye,  exhibiting  its  own  object  distinct 
from  all  the  rest 

Butterflies,  as  well  as  most  other  flying  in- 
sects, have  two  instruments,  like  horns,  on  their 
heads,  which  are  commonly  called  feelers. 
They  differ  from  the  horns  of  greater  animals, 
in  being  movable  at  their  base  ;  and  in  hav- 
ing a  great  number  of  joints,  by  which  means 
the  insect  is  enabled  to  turn  them  in  every 
direction.  Those  of  butterflies  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  pretty  near  the  external 
edge  of  each  eye.  What  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments may  be,  which  are  thus  formed  with 
so  much  art,  and  by  a  Workman  who  does  no. 
thing  without  reason,  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
man.  They  may  serve  to  guard  the  eye ;  they 
may  be  of  use  to  clean  it ;  or  they  may  be  the 
organ  of  some  sense  which  we  are  ignorant  of: 
but  this  is  only  explaining  one  difliculty  by  an. 
other.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the 
trunk,  which  few  insects  of  the  butterfly  kind 
are  without  This  instrument  is  placed  ex- 
actly  between  the  eyes ;  and  when  the  animal 
is  not  emploved  in  seeking  its  nourishment,  it 
is  rolled  up  like  a  curl.  A  butterfly,  when  it 
is  feeding,  flies  round  some  flower  and  settles 
upon  it     The  trunk  is  then  uncurled,  and 


thrust  out  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  item. 
ployed  in  searching  the  flower  to  its  very  bot. 
torn,  let  it  be  ever  so  deep.  This  search  being 
repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  the  butterfij 
then  passes  to  another ;  and  continues  to  borer 
over  those  agreeable  to  its  taste,  like  a  bird 
over  its  prey.  This  trunk  consists  of  two  eooal 
hollow  tubes,  nicely  joined  to  each  other,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  diese 
beautiful  insects,  that  cheer  our  walks,  and 
give  us  the  earliest  intimations  of  sammer. 
But  it  is  not  by  day  alone  that  they  are  wen 
fluttering  wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  as  tke 
greatest  number  of  them  fly  by  night,  and  ex- 
pand the  most  beautiful  colouring  at  tbose 
hours  when  there  is  no  spectator.  This  tnbe 
of  insects  has,  therefore,  been  divided  into 
Diurnal  and  Nocturnal  Flies  ;  or,  more  pro> 
perly  speaking,  into  Butterflies  and  Motbi: 
the  one  flying  only  by  day,  the  other  mo^ 
usually  on  the  wing  in  the  night  They  mij 
be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  horns  or  feelers  :  those  of  the  batter£/ 
being  clubbed  or  knobbed  at  the  end  ;  those 
of  the  moth  tapering  finer  and  finer  to  a  point 
To  express  it  technically — the  feelers  of  bat- 
terflies  are  elevated  :  those  of  moths  are  fili- 
form.' 


'  Moths  sre  dlftingnished  from  butterflies,  snong 
other  ciianctert,  by  hsvlug  at  the  base  of  the  uoder 
wings,  near  the  anterior  edge,  a  stlfl*  bristle  or  hair 
which  passes  through  a  hook  on  the  under  side  of  tbe 
anterior  wings  and  maintains  them  when  at  rest  in  t 
horijBOotal  or  somewhat  Inclined  positlm.  The  mtn 
characteristic  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  katrk-wudi 
is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  antennir,  which  eo- 
crea<e  in  diameter  from  a  slender  base  nearly  tothespn, 
forming  a  prif^matic,  fusiform  rlub,  and  usually  tsmin- 
ating  in  a  subutated  point  which  is  occmsionaUy  some- 
what curved.  This  thickening  of  the  antenrae  upwtrdi 
indicates  affinity  to  the  diurnal  lepldoptera,  but  in  m^t 
of  their  other  properties  they  sre  more  closely  allied  to 
the  moths  or  noctunial  kinds.  The  wings  are  vurm 
and  elongated,  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  never  bonM 
perpendicularly  in  repose,  but  either  parallel  to  tlw 
plain  of  position  or  sllghtiy  dtflexed.  The  suctorisl  trank 
{maxiilieS  is  ususlly  of  great  length,  often  equal  to  tlut 
of  the  whole  body  ;  and  ap|>ears,  at  least  In  tome  iMtsnrcs, 
to  be  of  a  more  simple  structure  than  among  butterffics, 
consisting  only  of  a  simple  semi^lindric  canal.  Wbm. 
for  example,  that  of  the  death *s-bead- moth,  which  is 
short  and  rigid,  and  to  sharply  pointed  as  to  be  sble  to 
pierce  the  skin  of  the  hand,  is  cut  across,  only  s  siogle 
|>erforation  of  an  oval  shape  is  visible.  The  psipl  en* 
brace  the  base  of  the  trunk,  consist  of  three  articnlstioiu, 
and  are  so  densely  invested  with  hairs  and  sralei,  that 
their  Jointed  structure  is  not  discernible  till  these  sre 
rubbed  off*.  The  eyes  are  Isrge,  globose^  and  promiont, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  iscets.  The  tsni  art 
all  divided  into  five  joints  ;  the  intermediate  tibia  are 
furnished  with  two  spines,  and  the  hinder  encs  witk 
four  :  and  in  the  anterior  pair,  which  are  destitots  ^ 
spines,  there  Is  a  slender  lobe  lying  along  a  part  of  (b 
under  side  of  the  tibia,  and  attached  to  It  by  the  oppfr 
extremity. 

These  insects  constituted  the  genus  Sphins  of  Linncff* 
and  they  compose  the  family  named  Crepusrulsris  1^ 
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Tbe  butterflies,  as  well  as  the  moths,  em- 
ploy the  short  life  assigned  them  in  a  variety 
of  enjoyments.  Their  whole  time  is  spent 
cither  in  quest  of  food,  which  every  flower 

Lstrellie.  The  latter  term  has  been  applied  to  them, 
b«scaiise  many  of  the  most  coospicuous  species  are  observed 
oil  the  wing  chiefly  during  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight  ;  others,  however,  do  not  shun  the  "garish  eye 
of  day,"  but  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  the  sunshine 
in  company  with  butterflies  and  other  eiclusively  diurnal 
kinds.  Their  flight  is  eaceedhigly  rapid,  and  continued 
nearly  in  a  direct  line,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird, 
difiering  greatly  in  this  respect  from  the  devious  zig-ag 
motion  of  most  other  lepidoptera,  maiiy  of  which  seem  to 
float  rather  than  to  be  impelled  by  muscular  exertion. 
I'he  wings,  notwithstanding,  are  rather  of  small  sixe 
compared  with  the  body ;  but  the  thickness  and  massive- 
ness  of  the  latter  admits  of  great  development  in  the 
muscles  by  which  these  organs  are  moved,  and  a  momen. 
turn  is  thus  communicated  to  them  more  than  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  their  somewhat  limited  extent  of  sur- 
face. By  their  rapid  vibration,  the  taper  body  of  the 
insect  is  poised  in  the  air  like  that  of  a  hawk,  while  it 
hovers  over  the  peUls  of  a  flower,  atid  extracte  the  melli. 
fluous  juices  by  means  of  ite  long  tubular  proboscis.  The 
resemblance  just  alluded  to  has  caused  them  to  be  named 
hawk-moths  ;  and  as  many  of  them,  when  thus  hover- 
ing in  tlie  air,  produce  a  humming  sound,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  feeding  on  the  wing  and  in  the 
darting  rapidity  of  their  movements,  bear  some  likeness 
to  humming-birds,  a  few  are  named  after  these  '*  winged 
gems,"  and  are  well  known  under  the  somewhat  com- 
posite  title  of  humming  bird  hawk-moths. 

The  number  of  these  insecte  found  in  BriUin  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  includes  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to 
Europe,  except  a  few  species.  Several  conspicuous  kinds 
have  been  admitted  into  our  native  lists,  in  consequence 
of  Uie  occurrence  of  one  or  two  examples  ;  but  firom  what 
we  know  of  their  history  and  geographical  distribution, 
it  seems  more  proper  to  ascribe  their  appearance  hi  this 
country  to  fortuitous  causes, — such  as  accidental  importa- 
tion along  with  foreign  productions,  than  to  their  being 
aboriginal  natives  of  the  soil. 

Although  moOu  (proper)  may  be  characteristically  said 
to  be  nocturnal  insecte,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
their  appearance  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  night,  or 
even  the  twilight.  The  gamma-moth,  the  m^orily  of 
the  male  bombycidie,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, may  often  be  seen  <*  floating  amid  the  liquid  noon," 
associated  with  the  multitude  of  other  tribes  which  the 
sunshine  awakes,  to  active  life  and  etuoyment.  But  with 
far  the  larger  proportion,  night  is  the  chosen  and  appro- 
priate  season  of  activity.  During  the  day  they  conceal 
themselves  in  clefts  of  trees,  among  tangled  vegeUtion 
and  under  leaves,  and  seldom  issue  from  their  retreate 
till  the  light  is  beginning  to  fail.  Some  are  on  tbe  wing 
only  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  others  are  later  in 
appearing,  and  continue  their  flight  till  the  morning  is 
far  advanced.  During  these  excursions  many  fall  a  prey 
to  bate  and  night-birds  of  various  kinds,  which  delight 
to  capture  their  insect  food  when  on  the  wing,  seldom 
searching  for  it  when  at  rest,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  their  day-feeding  companions. 

The  great  beauty  of  many  of  these  insecte,  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  their  colours  and  markings,  as  well  as 
their  curious  habiU  and  economy,  have  long  rendered 
this  a  favourite  branch  of  study  with  the  generality  of 
entomologists.  A  large  proportion  of  the  works  relating 
to  insects,  especially  works  of  the  illustrated  class,  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  this  tribe ;  and  in  almost 
every  collection  of  indigenous  specimens,  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  The  seal  with  which  the  rarer  and 
B^ure  beautiful  kinds  have  been  sought  after,  and  the 


offers ;  or  in  puisuit  of  the  female,  whose  ap 
proaeh  they  can  often  perceive  at  two  miles* 
distance.    Their  sagacity  in  this  particular  ie 
not  less  astonishing  than  true ;  hut  hy  what 


estimation  in  which  they  have  been  hekl  when  obtained, 
is  soflkiently  evinced  by  the  high-sounding  names,  by 
means  of  which  collectors  have  attempted  to  express 
their  admiration.  Soch  designations  as  the  Emperor, 
•Nonpariel  Kentish  Qlory,  Richmond  Beauty,  &&,  have 
been  applied  to  them  almost  as  liberally  as  similar  names 
are  used  by  the  fanciers  of  gigautK  gooseberries  and 
peerless  tulips,  m  reference  to  the  objecte  of  their  pre^ 
dilection.  In  proportion  to  the  esgemess  shown  in  tbel 
pursuit,  has  been  the  variety  of  plans  adopted  to  obtain 
specimens  with  the  greatest  eas«,  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  One  of  the  most  satisfisctory  methods  is  to 
rear  the  Urvae,  when  these  can  be  obtained,  tiU  they 
change  to  pupie,  and  the  moths  are  thus  secured  as  soon 
as  they  emerge,  with  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  unim- 
paired. Mr  Kirby  mentions,  that  the  seasons  in  which 
the  London  amateurs  repair  to  the  woods  in  search  ol 
Urvas,  are  the  beginning  of  April,  June,  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  September;  and  they  dig  for  the  pupss  late  in 
July,  and  in  January  and  February.  The  perfect  insects 
are  to  be  found  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  certein 
kinds  even  in  winter.  The  attractions  of  a  youthful 
female  of  their  own  species  aflbrds  a  means  of  procuring 
several  of  the  larger  Bombycidse,  even  in  places  where  they 
might  not  previously  be  supposed  to  exist.  Advantege 
is  often  taken  of  the  propensity  which  these  insecte  show, 
in  common  with  many  other  nocturnal  animals,  to  repair 
to  a  light,  when  they  may  be  readily  seized  as  they  con- 
tinue to  flutter  around  it  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  stete. 
As  the  most  eflectual  means  of  employing  a  light,  it  is 
recommended  that  it  should  be  pUced  in  a  lanthom,  and 
the  latter  fixed  on  the  breast  by  means  of  a  belt  around 
the  waist,  both  hands  being  thus  left  at  liberty.  If  in. 
disposed,  however,  to  make  much  personal  exertion,  tlie 
Aurelian  may  often  reap  a  rich  harvest  merely  by  open, 
ing  the  windows  of  a  lighted  apartment,  especially  if  his 
dwelling  be  in  the  vicinity  of  woods,  and  securing  such 
visitors  as  make  their  appearance  witbin.  The  following 
extract  shotvs  with  what  success  this  plan  has  been 
attended.  **  My  success  in  obteining  lepidoptera,  to 
which  V  am  particularly  attached,''  says  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Bird,  "  I  owe  to  the  use  of  a  lamp  to  attract  moths. 
During  the  moonless  nighte  of  summer,  I  sit  with  a 
Sinumbra-lamp,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  smaller  lamps, 
placed  on  a  table  close  to  the  window.  The  moths 
speedily  enter  the  room,  if  the  weather  l>e  warm.  1  have 
liad  a  levee  of  more  than  a  hundred  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  twelve.  In  the  spring,  too,  and  autumn,  Ihave 
been  frequently  fortunate,  though  generally  having  my 
patience  sufliciently  tried.  In  March,  for  Instence,  I 
have  taken  many  specimens  of  Biston  prodromariut  in 
one  etening;  Gl^  ruMcoia  and  L^aa  teucograpka 
have  accompanied  them.  In  April  and  May,  CucuUia 
JUHna  and  Peri<Uta  serrata  have  visited  me.  When 
November  has  arrived,  Petasia  cattinea  and  Pieeilocampa 
popuU  have  crowded  into  my  room.  Of  course,  at  such 
cool  times  of  the  year  the  window  must  be  kept  shut  till 
the  moths  knock  fur  admittance.  If  at  any  time  of  the 
year  a  warm  mist  pervade  the  afr,  thers  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  But  should  any  one  be  induced  by 
this  account  to  try  the  Ump,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  experience  more  of  unfavourable  evenings  than  favour- 
able. There  is,  however,  this  advantege  fn  my  seden- 
tary plan  of  molhing,  that  it  can  be  combined  with  read- 
ing or  writing ;  and  the  intervals  between  the  arrivals 
need  not  be  lost.  Moths  are  extremely  sensible  of  any 
keenness  in  the  ah* ;  a  north  or  east  wind  Is  very  likely 
to  keep  them  from  venturing  abroad.  Diflerent  species 
have  d{fl*erent  hours  of  flight.    Thus,  on  a  mild  and  dark 
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senile  tbey  are  tlios capable  of  diitinguialiingeach 
other  at  such  distancea  it  not  eaiy  to  conoeive. 
It  cannot  be  by  the  sight,  since  such  small 
objects  as  they  are,  must  be  utterly  imper- 
ceptible  at  half  the  distance  at  which  tiiey 
perceive  each  other  :  it  can  scarcely  be  by  the 
sense  of  smelling,  since  the  animal  has  no 
organs  for  that  purpose.  Whatever  be  their 
powers  of  perception,  certain  it  is  that  the 
male,  after  having  fluttered,  as  if  carelessly 
about  for  some  time,  is  seen  to  take  wing,  and 
go  forward,  sometimes  for  two  miles  together, 

November  evening,  P^cilocampa  popuH  will  occupy 
from  seven  to  ten  oVloek,  after  which  It  will  mtke  wty 
for  PeUuia  cassinea,  which  will  fly  till  one  or  two  In  the 
morning.  I  have  for  eiperlment't  mke,  tit  up  in  the 
summer  till  three  o'clock,  when  the  whole  heaven  was 
bright  with  the  rising  sun,  and  moths  of  various  kinds 
have  never  ceased  arriving  In  succession  till  that  time. 
Some  of  them  must  come  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Seotophita  porphyrea,  being  a  heath  moth,  must  come 
nearly  a  mile.  Moths  like  butterflies,  have  their  pecu- 
liar modes  of  flight,  by  which  I  ran  generally  distinguish 
them  OQ  their  entruice,  before  I  can  see  their  colours. 
Some  announce  themselves  by  a  loud  knock  on  thu  floor : 
this  is  the  case  with  Leiocampa  dic^a.  Some  ascend 
instantly  to  the  celling,  as  j^otU  vorticea  Mtny,  I 
might  say  the  majority,  pass  the  lamp  rapidly  :  and  this 
shows  the  comparative  inutility  of  using  the  lamp  out  of 
doors,  where  only  those  tliat  loiter  about  It  can  be  taken. 
Some  have  a  soft  and  gentle  flight ;  is,  for  instance, 
Coimia  pyralina,  one  of  my  most  welcome  visitors, 
whose  entrance  I  am  usually  made  aware  of  by  seeing 
something  drop  down  on  the  table,  as  quick  as  bail,  hut 
as  light  as  a  fleece  of  snow  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
conceited  vagaries  and  absurd  violence  of  ditiocampa 
neustria  are  absolutely  amusing  ;  and  cratizgi  undpopuii 
are  nearly  as  bad.  It  is  not  the  Noctmma  alone  that 
come  to  me  in  the  night— many  of  what  Mr  Stephens 
calls  the  Semidiumat  the  Geometrid^,  accompany  them 
at  all  hours.  It  may  likewise  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  on  my  method  of  securing  my  prey.  Suppose  that, 
either  with  or  witlioitt  a  bag-net,  1  have  imprisoned  a 
tnuth  under  an  inverted  wine-glass,  1  then  liglit  a  small 
piece  of  German  tinder,  half  the  site  of  a  sixpence,  or 
less,  and  introduce  it  under  the  edge,  and  by  means  of 
the  smoke  the  insect  is  stupified  almost  immediately. 
It  is  then  wholly  in  my  power,  though  it  would  quickly 
revive  : — I  pierce  it ;  and,  by  means  of  a  pin  dipped  in 
oxalic  acid,  and  thurst  into  the  body  beneath  the  thorax, 
1  prevent  its  revival,  and  fii  it  on  the  settling  board. 
The  German  tinder  does  not  injure  the  colour,  as  brim- 
stone would,  whilst  it  puts  the  moth  so  completely  in  my 
power  for  a  few  moments,  that  the  specimens  I  thus  take 
and  kill  are  often  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  if  I  had  bred 
them.  Of  course,  1  use  it  for  insects  taken  In  the  day, 
or  bred,  as  well  as  for  those  captured  by  the  lamp.'*  The 
locality  to  which  the  above  tccount  refers  Is  the  vicinity 
of  Reading  in  Berkshire.  The  list  given  by  Mr  Bird 
of  the  species  taken  in  the  manner  describtid,  includes 
many  of  the  rarer  and  most  beautiful  kinds  found  in  this 
country. 

Another  method  of  capturing  motlis  has  recently  been 
practised  in  the  north  of  England  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  of 
Twixel,  and  has  been  attended  %«ith  so  much  success, 
tlutt  we  have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  subjoin 
the  following  account  of  it  as  communicated  by  that  dis- 
tinguished naturalist.  *'  In  the  course  of  my  cntomol. 
ogical  pursuits — for  that  fascinating  department  of  Zoo- 
Ic^  hM  for  the  last  year  engrossed  a  great  part  of  my 
leisure,— my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  mode  I 
have  since  adopted  for  the  cloture  of  nocturnal!  epidoptera. 


in  a  direct  line,  to  where  the  female  b  perched 
on  a  flower. 

The  general  rule  among  insects  is,  that  tke 
ienale  is  larger  than  the  male ;  and  thu  ob- 
tains particalarly  in  the  tribe  I  am  describing. 
The  body  of  the  male  is  smaller  and  slenderer; 
that  of  the  female  more  thick  and  oval.  Pre- 
vious to  the  junction  of  these  animals,  they 
are  seen  sporting  in  the  air,  pursuing  and 
flying  from  each  other,  and  preparing,  by  a 
mock  combat,  for  the  more  important  business 
of  their  lives.     If  they  be  disturbed  while 

by  the  extraordinary  success  that  I  understood  bsd  at- 
tended the  exposure  of  a  sugar-cask,  reoenUy  emptied, 
fn  a  favourable  situation  ;  and  by  means  of  which  attrac- 
tion a  great  variety  of  moths,  some  of  them  of  vciy  nn 
occurrence,  bad  been  secui-ed.  As  sugar  casks  are  nd 
easily  procured  in  this  country,  f  bethought  myself  of 
some  succedaneum,  and  it  presently  struck  me  that  a 
beehive,  or  as  It  is  generally  called  here,  a  tkep,  recently 
emptied  of  Its  honey,  or  well  anointed  with  the  same, 
might  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  was  evident  the  insect* 
were  attracted  by  the  saccharine  matter  and  smell.  I 
accordingly  had  one  prepared,  and  the  very  ftrst  evening 
was  convinced  that  it  would  prove  a  very  efficient  trap, 
as  several  moths  of  different  species  were  seen  and  taken 
upon  It.  Unfortunately,  the  best  part  of  the  season  iras 
nearly  over  before  I  commenced  operations,  as  it  was  not 
exposed  till  after  the  middle  of  August ;  but  from  U>e 
success  I  have  had  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  ceo- 
vinced  it  Is  one  of  the  most  eflectual  modes  of  obtaloii^ 
the  no<*tuidtt,  and  that  many  which  would  othervise 
escape  observation  are  thus  to  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
some  of  those  I  have  already  procured,  T  had  never  be- 
Anne  met  with  in  this  district ;  and  I  dare  say,  bat  k 
this  aUractlve  trap,  they  would  liave  remained  long  un- 
discovered, u  some  of  them  are  in  thefr  force  or  Ind 
flight  at  a  much  later  period  than  we  are  generally  ic 
customed  to  look  after  moths.  I  anticipate  a  rich  barveit 
during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  not  only  d  tbc 
noctuidae,  but  also  of  the  other  large  moths  ;  the  Geoiiw- 
tridae  and  smaller  species  I  luiow  come  to  it,  as  sooe  d 
them  have  already  been  taken  upon  It.  By  this  node 
also,  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  their  natarti 
history  are  likely  to  become  known  to  us,  such  u  the 
period  of  duration  of  different  species,  the  proportion  oi 
males  and  females,  &c.  I  find  that  in  the  early  part  oi 
the  keason  their  duration  is  much  shorter  than  at  a  later; 
in  many  of  those  occurring  in  August  and  September,  it 
seldom  exceeded  two  or  tlu-ee  weeks ;  whereu  such  as 
did  not  appear  till  towards  the  end  of  October  have  con- 
tinued till  the  piiesent  period,  that  Is,  nearly  three 
months  :  u  1  have  taken  every  mild  evening  spedaieni 
of  Ciaa  StttellUia  up  to  the  26th  of  January,  and  Cth- 
eampa  ejtoteta  as  late  as  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 
The  skep  should  be  well  anointed  on  the  exterior  witb 
honey  (the  refuse  will  answer  perfectly  well),  and  sfaoekl 
be  supported  on  a  forked  stake  about  four  feet  frun  the 
ground,  or  so  that  the  insect  can  be  easily  got  st  and 
enclosed  In  the  flappers  as  they  alight  and  settle  upoo  it* 
In  this  way  they  may  be  taken  in  as  fine  and  perfert 
condition  as  if  they  had  been  bred  fitmi  the  lans  within 
doors.  1  generally  select  a  sheltered  situation  and  near 
to  wood  ;  of  late  1  have  had  it  near  a  service  tree,  whose 
berries  1  had  previously  observed  attracted  the  moths. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  species  taken  :— Agrotii 
suflusa,  Pyrophila  Tragopogonls,  Pyrophila  tetra,  Gin 
Vacclnii,  Gliea  spadicea,  Apamea  nictitan?,Volia  oecoto, 
Polla  Chi,  Xantliia  fulvago,  Xanthia  gilvago,  Phlogophon 
meticulosa,  several  species  of  Hadena.  Caradrina  glareosa,'' 
&c.  iic.^  Naturaliit**  Library.  British  AlUki,  Bf 
James  Duncan,  Edin.  1836.  .T^ 
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anited,  the  female  flies  off  with  the  male  on 
her  back,  who  seems  entirely  passive  apon 
the  occasion. 

But  the  females  of  many  moths  and  butter- 
flies seem  to  have  assumed  their  airy  form  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  fecundate  their  eggs, 
and  lay  them.  They  are  not  seen  fluttering 
about  in  quest  of  food  or  a  mate :  all  that 
passes  during  their  short  lives,  is  a  junction 
with  the  male  of  about  half  an  hour ;  after 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  and  die,  with- 
oot  taking  any  nourishment,  or  seeking  any. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  the 
females  of  this  tribe,  they  are  impregnated  by 
the  male  by  one  aperture,  and  lay  Uieir  eggs 
by  another. 

The  egga  of  female  butterflies  are  disposed 
in  the  body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets  ;  which, 
when  excluded,  are  usually  oval,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour:  some,  however,  are  quite  round; 
and  others  flatted  like  a  turnip.  The  cover- 
ing, or  shell  of  the  tgg,  though  solid,  is  thin 
and  transparent :  and  in  proportion  as  the 
caterpillar  grows  within  the  egg,  the  colours 
change,  and  are  distributed  differently.  The 
butterfly  seems  very  well  instnicted  by  nature 
in  its  choice  of  the  plant,  or  the  leaf,  where  it 
shall  deposit  its  burthen.  Each  egg  contains 
but  one  caterpillar :  and  it  is  requisite  that 
this  little  animal,  when  excluded,  should  be 
near  its  peculiar  provision.  The  butterfly, 
therefore,  is  careful  to  place  her  brood  only 
upon  those  plants  that  afford  good  nourish- 
ment to  its  posterity.  Though  the  little  winged 
animal  has  been  fed  itself  upon  dew,  or  the 
honey  of  flowers,  yet  it  makes  choice  for  its 
yonng  of  a  very  different  provision,  and  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  most  unsavoury  plants ;  the 
rag-weed,  the  cabbage,  or  the  nettle.  Thus 
every  butterfly  chooses  not  rhe  plant  most 
grateful  to  it  in  its  winged  state ;  but  such  as 
it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form. 

All  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to 
the  leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by  a  sort  of 
size  or  glue ;  where  they  continue  unobserved, 
unless  carefully  sought  after.  The  egg9  are 
sometimes  placed  round  the  tender  shoots  of 
plants,  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  consisting  of 
above  two  hundred  in  each,  and  generally 
surrounding  the  shoot  like  a  ring  upon  a  finger. 
Some  butterflies  secure  their  eggs  from  the 
injuries  of  air,  by  covering  them  with  hair 
plucked  from  their  own  bodies,  as  birds  some- 
times are  seen  to  make  their  nests  :  so  that 
their  eggs  are  thus  kept  warm,  and  also  en. 
tirely  concealed. 

All  the  tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs 
a  short  time  after  they  leave  the  aurelia  ;  but 
there  are  many  butterflies  that  flutter  about 
the  whole  summer,  and  do  not  think  of  laying 
till  the  winter  begins  to  warn  them  of  their 
approaching   end :    some   even   continue   the 
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whole  winter  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  do 
not  provide  for  posterity  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  when  thev  leave  their  retreats, 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  die.  Their  eggs  soon 
begin  to  feel  the  eenial  influence  of  the  season  : 
the  little  animals  burst  from  them  in  their 
caterpillar  state,  to  become  anrelias  and  but- 
terflies in  their  turn,  and  thus  to  continue  the 
round  of  nature. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THB  XNSBCIB8  OF  TOB  CATEBPILLAIU 

Naturs,  though  it  has  rendered  some  ani- 
mals surprisingly  fruitful,  yet  ever  takes  care 
to  prevent  their  too  great  increase.  One  set 
of  creatures  is  generally  opposed  to  another : 
and  those  are  chiefly  the  most  prolific  that  are, 
from  their  imbecility,  incapable  of  making  any 
effectual  defence.  The  caterpillar  has,  per- 
haps,of  all  other  animals,  the  greatest  number 
of  enemies ;  and  seems  only  to  exist  by  its 
surprising  fecundity.  Some  animals  devour 
them  by  hundreds ;  others  more  minute,  yet 
more  dangerous,  mangle  them  in  various  ways ; 
so  that,  how  great  soever  their  numbers  may 
be,  their  destroyers  are  in  equal  proportion. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mischiefs  these 
reptiles  are  capable  of  occasioning,  and  the 
various  damages  we  sustain  from  their  insa- 
tiable  rapacity,  it  is  happy  for  the  other  ranks 
of  nature,  that  there  are  thousands  of  fishes, 
birds,  and  even  insects,  that  live  chiefly  upon 
caterpillars,  and  make  them  their  most  fa- 
vourite repast 

When  we  described  the  little  birds  that  live 
in  our  gardens,  and  near  our  houses,  as  des- 
tructive neighbours,  suflBcient  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  services  which  they  are  fre- 
quently found  to  render  us.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  a  single  sparrow  and  its  mate, 
that  have  young  ones,  destroy  above  three 
thousand  caterpillars  in  a  week  ;  not  to  men- 
tion several  butterflies  in  which  numberless 
caterpillars  are  destroyed  in  embryo.  It  is  in 
pursuit  of  these  reptiles  that  we  are  favoured 
with  the  visits  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful 
songsters,  that  amuse  us  during  their  continu- 
ance, and  leave  us  when  the  caterpiHars  disap. 
pear. 

The  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged 
against  man,  that  he,  of  all  other  animals,  is 
the  only  creature  that  is  an  enemy  to  his  own 
kind,  and  that  the  human  species  only  are 
found  to  destroy  each  other,  has  been  adopted 
by  persons  who  never  considered  the  history 
of  insects.  Some  of  the  caterpillar  kind,  in 
particular,  that  seem  fitted  only  to  live  upon 
leaves  and  plants,  will,  however,  eat  each  other; 
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and  the  strongest  will  devour  the  weak  in  pre- 
ference to  their  vegetable  food.  That  which 
lives  upon  the  oak  is  found  to  seize  any  of  its 
companions^  which  it  conveniently  can,  by  the 
Hrst  rings,  and  inflict  a  deadly  wound  -  it  then 
feasts  in  tranquillity  on  its  prey,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  the  animal  but  the  husk. 

But  it  is  not  from  each  other  they  have  the 
roost  to  fear,  as  in  general  they  are  inoffensive ; 
and  many  of  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a 
kuid  of  society.  Many  kinds  of  flies  lay  their 
eggs  either  upon  or  within  their  bodies  ;  and, 
as  these  turn  into  worms,  the  caterpillar  is  seen 
to  nourish  a  set  of  intestine  enemies  within  its 
body,  that  must  shortly  be  its  destruction: 
Nature  having  taught  flies,  as  well  as  all  other 
animals,  the  surest  methods  of  perpetuating 
their  kind. — "  Towards  the  end  of  August," 
says  Reaumur,  **  I  perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour,  busily  employed  in  the 
body  of  a  large  caterpillar,  of  that  kind  which 
feeds  upon  cabbage.  I  gently  separated  that 
part  of  the  leaf  on  which  these  insects  were 
placed,  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  placed 
it  where  I  might  observe  them  more  at  ease. 
The  fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the  business  in 
which  it  was  employed,  walked  along  the 
caterpillar's  body,  now  and  then  remaining 
fixed  to  a  particular  spot.  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  perceived  it  every  now  and  then  dart  a  sting, 
which  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  into  the 
caterpillar's  body,  and  then  draw  it  out  again, 
to  repeat  the  same  operation  in  another  place. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  conjecture  the 
business  which  engaged  this  animal  so  ear- 
nestly ;  its  whole  aim  was  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  caterpillar  s  body  ;  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  proper  retreat  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
The  reptile  thus  rudely  treated,  seemed  to 
bear  all  very  patiently,  only  moving  a  little 
when  stung  too  deeply  ;  which,  however,  the 
fly  seemed  entirely  to  disregard.  I  took  par. 
ticular  care  to  feed  this  caterpillar;  which 
seemed  to  me  to  continue  as  voracious  and 
vigorous  as  any  of  the  rest  of  its  kind.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it  changed  into  an 
aurclia,  which  seemed  gradually  to  decline, 
and  died  :  upon  examining  its  internal  parts, 
the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by  worms  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  come  to  perfection, 
as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  to  sustain 
them  within." 

What  the  French  philosopher  perceived 
upon  this  occasion  is  every  day  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  larger  kinds  of  caterpillars, 
whose  bodies  serve  as  a  nest  to  various  flies, 
that  very  carefully  deposit  their  eggs  within 
them.  The  large  cabbage  caterpillar  is  so 
subject  to  its  injuries,  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
it  is  much  easier  to  find  them  with  than  with- 
out them.  The  ichneumon  fly,  as  it  is  called, 
particularly  infests   these    reptiles,  and  pre* 


vents  their  fecundity.  This  fly  is  of  all  othen 
the  most  formidable  to  insects  of  Tarions  kinds. 
The  spider,  that  destroys  the  ant,  the  moth, 
and  the  butterfly,  yet  often  falls  a  prey  to  the 
ichneumon ;  who  pursues  the  robber  to  his 
retreat,  and  despising  bis  net,  tears  him  in 
pieces,  in  the  very  labyrinth  he  has  made. 
This  insect,  as  redoubtable  as  the  little  quad* 
ruped  that  destroys  the  crocodile,  has  received 
the  same  name  ;  and  from  its  destruction  of 
the  caterpillar  tribe,  is  probably  more  senrice- 
able  to  mankind.  This  insect,  I  aay,  makes 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  the  place  for  depo- 
siting  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty.  As  they  are  laid  in  those  parts 
which  are  not  mortal,  the  reptile  still  continues 
to  live  and  to  feed,  showing  no  signs  of  being 
incommoded  by  its  new  guests.  The  cater, 
pillar  changes  its  skin,  and  sometimes  under, 
goes  the  great  change  into  an  aurelia  :  but  still 
the  fatal  intruders  work  within,  and  secretly 
devour  its  internal  substance  :  soon  after  they 
are  seen  bursting  through  its  skin,  and  moving 
away,  in  order  to  spin  themselves  a  covering, 
previous  to  their  own  little  transformation.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  sometimes  to  see  the 
number  of  worms,  and  those  pretty  large,  that 
thus  issue  from  the  body  of  a  single  cater, 
pillar  and  eat  their  way  through  its  skin :  but 
it  is  more  extraordinary  still  that  they  should 
remain  within  the  body,  devouring  its  entrails, 
without  destroying  its  life.  The  truth  is,  thej 
seem  instructed  by  nature  not  to  devour  ita 
vital  parts ;  for  they  are  found  to  feed  only 
upon  that  fatty  substance  which  composes  the 
largest  partoftbecaterpillar'sbody.  When  this 
surprising  appearance  was  first  observed, it  was 
supposed  that  the  animal  thus  gave  birth  to  a 
number  of  flies  diflerent  from  itself;  and  that  the 
same  caterpillar  sometimes  bred  an  ichneumon, 
and  sometimes  a  butterfly  :  but  it  was  not  till 
after  more  careful  inspection  it  was  dis- 
covered,  tliat  the  ichneumon  tribe  were  not  the 
caterpillar's  offspring « but  i^  murderers. 


CHAP.  V 


OF  THE  SILKWORM. 


HAvme  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
damages  inflicted  by  the  caterpillar  tribe,  we 
now  come  to  an  animal  of  this  kind,  that  alone 
compensates  for  all  the  misdiief  occasioned  by 
the  rest.  This  little  creature,  which  only 
works  for  itself,  has  been  made  of  the  utmost 
service  to  man ;  and  furnishes  him  with  a 
covering  more  beautiful  than  any  other  ani* 
mal  can  supply.  We  may  declaim  indeed 
against  the  luxuries  of  the  times,  when  silk 
is  so  generally  worn  ;  but  were  such  farmenti 
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Co  fail,  what  other  artd  could  supply  the  de- 
ficiency ? 

Though  silk  was  anciently  brought  in  small 
quantities  to  Rome  '  yet  it  was  so  scarce  as  to 


»  Silk  WM  yery  Uttle  known  at  Rome  till  Ui»  reign  of 
Augustus  mhJ  during  »  long  succeeding  period  it  re- 
mained extremely  cosUy,  oiUy  •  small  quanti^  reaobing 
the  imperial  city  by  a  circuitous  and  expensive  land  and 
water  carriage.  The  increasing  luxury  of  the  Roman 
people  caused  the  demand  for  silk  manufacture  to  in- 
crease much  fatter  than  the  supply,  and  the  price  be- 
came  exorbiUntly  high. 

Two  monks,  engaged  as  missionaries  in  China,  sue 
ceeded  in  obtainmg  a  quantity  of  silkworms'  eggs,  which 
they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane ;  and  at  length  In  the 
year  652,  they  coiiYeyed  them  in  safety  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  eggs  were  hatched  in  the  proper  season  by 
.  the  warmth  of  manure ;  and  the  worms  were  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  wiW  mulberry-tree.  Theee  worms  in 
due  time  spun  their  silk,  and  propagated  under  the  f«re- 
ful  teiidence  of  the  monks,  who  also  instructed  the  Romans 
in  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  their  production. 
The  Insects  thus  produced  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
generations  of  silkworms  which  have  since  been  reared 
in  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Thus,  a  cane- 
ful  oi  the  eggs  of  an  oriental  insect  became  the  means  of 
establishing  a  manufacture  which  &shion  and  luxury  have 
rendered  so  important. 

The  mulberry-tree  was  then  eagerly  planted  in  Europe, 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  valuable  insect  labourers  ; 
and  on  this,  their  natural  food,  they  were  sueeesfully 
reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece. 

The  Venetians  soon  after  this  time  opened  commercial 
relations  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  continued  for  many 
centuriei  the  channel  for  supplying  the  western  parts  of 
Europe  with  silks.  The  estimation  in  which  this  manu- 
fkcture  was  held,  continued  sufficiently  high  for  It  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  being  made  a  regal  gift  :  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  790,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  gave 
two  silken  vests  to  OfTa,  king  of  Mercia. 

Although  at  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  fast 
declining,  they  alone  possessed  the  valuable  breed  of 
silkworms,  which  60O  years  before  had  been  transferred 
from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  East;  and  none 
others  had  manufactured  its  costly  spoils.  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  led  into  captivity  a  considerable  number 
of  silk-weavers,  whom  he  compulsorily  settled  in  Palermo, 
obliging  them  to  impart  to  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of 
their  art.  In  twenty  years  from  this  forcible  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  the  silks  of  Italy  are  described 
as  having  obtained  a  decided  excellence,  being  of  diver- 
sified patterns  and  colours  :  some  fancifully  Interwoven 
with  gold.  By  degrees  the  manufacture  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  was  carried  into  Spain  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  took  root  in  Prance. 

A  still  longer  interval  occurred  before  its  adoption  into 
England,  and  its  introduction  was  very  slow,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bologna  was  the 
only  city  of  Italy  which  possessed  proper  throwing  mills, 
or  the  machinery  necessary  for  twisting  and  preparing 
silken  fibres  for  weaving. 

The  business  of  a  silk-factory  was  considered  a  noble 
emplo3rment  in  Venice,  and  might  be  followed  without 
degradation  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  silk  trade  made  very  little  progress  In  France  till 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  procured  artisans  from  Milan, 
and  introduced  them  Into  Lyons.  The  French  then 
made  rapid  progress  in  this  pursuit ;  and,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Lyons,  many  manufactories  were  speedily 
started  in  the  southern  provinces ;  supplying  sufficient 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  soon  afterwards  a  snper- 
ahtmdance  for  competition  In  foreign  markets  ;  furnish- 
iiig  many  parts  of  Europe  with  the  fruits  of  their  newly- 


be  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  was  con- 
sidered as  such  a  luxurious  refinement  in  dress, 
that  it  was  infamous  for  a  man  to  appear  in 
habits  of  which  silk  formed  but  half  the  com- 

cultivated  art ;  deriving  great  wealth  from  prosecuting 
tliis  branch  of  trade  with  England.  Queen  Eliraheth, 
in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  1560,  was  gratified  by 
being  presented  with  a  pair  of  knitted  black  silk  stockings 
by  Mrs  Montague,  her  silk  woman  ;  at  which  she  was  so 
delighted  that  she  never  afterwards  condescended  to  wear 
those  of  cloth.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  presented  Edwaixl 
VI.  with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockings,  and,  from 
their  rarity,  this  offering  was  deemed  worthy  of  much 
notice. 

When  Antwerp  was  captured  hy  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
in  1585»  it  was  consigned  during  three  days  to  indis- 
criminate  plunder  and  destruction  ;  and  about  a  third 
part  of  their  artisans  and  merchants  who  wrought  and 
dealt  in  silk,  took  refuge  in  England,  where  they  finally 
settled,  and  taught  those  arts  by  which  they  had  long 
prospered  In  their  native  land,  by  which  means  the 
manufacture  was  materially  improved  in  this  country. 

Eveiy  attempt  at  rearing  silk-worms  and  producing 
silk  having,  afler  endless  trials,  failed,  attention  was  dir. 
ected  to  the  establishments  for  producing  both  raw  and 
wrought  silks  In  the  settlements  at  British  India  ;  where 
proximity  to  the  ooimtry  of  its  original  production,  the 
fitness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  have  contributed  to  insure  complete  success.  The 
island  of  Cossimbuzar  and  Its  neighbourhood,  in  the  pro. 
vioce  of  Bengal,  are  particularly  foveurable  to  the  Uhoiirs 
of  the  silkworra.  There  are  at  tlils  time  eight  principal 
silk-fiktures,  the  produce  of  eight  factories,  belonging  to 
the  Eajt  India  Company,  In  Bengal.  In  every  filature 
there  are  employed,  according  to  Its  size,  from  3000  to 
10,000  people  ;  and  if  to  these  were  added  the  mulberry- 
planters,  worm  feeders,  &r.,  the  number  dependent  on 
each  establiihment,  would  be  from  10,000  to  40,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  Silk  requires  so  much  care 
and  attention  for  Its  production,  and  so  great  a  number 
of  persons  must  be  employed  in  an  establishment  for 
rearing  silkworms,  that  It  is  only  In  countries  where  the 
number  of  the  poorer  classes  Is  In  great  proportion  to 
capital,  and  therefore  labour  very  cheapi  that  silk  can 
be  reared  at  an  expense  which  oflers  successfully  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries.  The  silk,  consumed  in  Eng- 
land alone,  exceeds  four  millions  of  pounds  in  a  year. 
Fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  an. 
nually  live  and  die  to  supply  this  little  comer  of  the 
world  with  an  article  of  luxury*  The  Importation  ol 
raw  silk  from  China  In  1829  amounted  to  600,000  lbs. 

A  Lyuis  newspaper  in  1812  states  that  there  were 
10,7S0  looms,  employing  15,506  workmen.  In  162A 
there  were  24,000  looms  employing  36,000  hands. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of 
Nantes  compelled  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
artificers,  to  fly  from  France.  About  70,000  made  their 
way  to  England  and  Ireland  ;  many  of  them  resorted  to 
Spitalfields,  contributing  much  by  their  knowledge  and 
skill  to  the  improvement  of  the  silk  manufacture.  To  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  art  of  manufacturing  brocades, 
satins,  black  and  coloured  mantuas,  black  paduasoys, 
ducates,  watered  satins,  and  velvets,  all  of  which  fabrics 
had  been  imported  up  to  the  year  1718.  Our  machinery 
being  very  defective,  we  were  In  a  great  degree  depen- 
dent on  the  throwsters  of  Italy  for  a  supply  of  orgaosine : 
but  at  that  time,  Mr  Lombe,  of  Derby,  having,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in  taking 
accurate  drawings  of  the  throwing  machinery  In  Pied- 
mont, erected  a  stupendous  mill  for  that  purpose  on  the 
river  Derwent,  at  Derby,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
6(de  and  exclusive  property  In  the  same  for  fourteen 
years.  This  grand  machine  was  constrajted  with  26,586 
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position.  It  was  most  probably  birougbt  among 
them  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East; 
since  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing,  scarcely  known  even  in  Persia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth, 
than  the  manner  in  which  their  historians 
describe  the  animal  by  which  silk  is  produced. 
Pausanias  informs  us,  that  silk  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Asiatic 
Scythia  ;  in  which  place  an  insect  as  large  as 
the  beetle,  but  in  every  other  respect  resembl- 
ing a  spider,  was  bred  up  for  that  purpose. 
They  take  great  care,  as  he  assures  us,  to  feed 
and  defend  it  from  the  weather  ;  as  well  dur- 
ing  the  summet^s  heat  as  the  rigours  of  winter. 
This  insect,  he  observes,  makes  its  web  with 
its  feet,  of  which  it  has  eight  in  number.  It 
is  fed  for  the  space  of  four  years  upon  a  kind 
of  paste,  prepared  for  it;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  it  is  supplied  with  the  leaves  of 
the  green  willow,  of  which  it  is  particularly 
fond.  It  then  feeds  till  it  bursts  with  fat ; 
after  which  they  take  out  its  bowels,  which 
are  spun  into  the  beautiful  manufacture  so 
scarce  and  costiy. 

The  real  history  of  thb  animal  was  unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  silk-worms  were  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  when  Roger,  of  Sicily, 
brought  workmen  in  this  manufacture  from 
Asia  Minor,  after  his  return  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land,  and  settied  them  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria.  From  these  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  learned  this  manufacture ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  lucrative  carried 
on  among  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe. 

The  silkworm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be 
a  large  caterpillar,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with 
twelve  feet,  and  producing  a  butterfly  of  the 
moth  kind. '     The  cone  on  which  it  spins,  is 


wheels,  and  97,746  morements,  which  worked  73,786 
yards  of  organrine  thread  with  every  revolution  of  the 
water-wheel,  whereby  the  machineiy  was  actuated.  So 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  silic  tndo  from  tiiis  time, 
that  in  1783  the  estimated  valueofsillc  goods  manufactured 
in  England  was  £3,850,000. 

A  great  improvement  had  been  effected  (ten  years 
before,  vis.  1772)  In  Bengal  raw  sillc.  Better  machinery 
being  brought  into  use  on  the  Italian  system,  and  com- 
petent persons  employed  as  heads  of  each  fiictory.  The 
shipments  about  this  period,  being  from  515,000  to 
560,000  lbs.,  have  steadily  increased  to  1,500,000  lbs. 
annually.  In  Italy  there  is  but  one  regular  crop  in  the 
year ;  while  in  Bengal  there  are  three  at  intervals  of  four 
months,  March,  July,  and  November. 

>  The  tiikworm^  like  all  other  insects  of  the  same  class, 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes  during  the  short  period  of 
its  life ;  assuming,  in  each  of  its  three  successive  trans- 
formation!!, a  form  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  with  which 
it  was  previously  invested. 

We  will  proceed  to  trace  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes, commencing  with  the  egg,  which  is  about  the  site 
of  a  grain,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  when  fresh ;  but  after  a 
few  dayst  become  rather  dark,  of  a  bluish  cast.     The 


formed  for  covering  it  while  it  oontiniies  in  the 
aurelia  state  ;  and  several  of  these,  properly 
wound  ofi^,  and  united  together,  form  those 
strong  and  beautiful  threads  which  are  woven 


period  which  the  egg  requires  is  dependent  oii  the  ten. 
perature  of  the  climate;  so  much  to,  that  some  tgga  niy 
be  preserved  during  the  winter  and  spring  ;  or  they  nay 
be  quickened  by  artificial  means,  when  the  natural  tnd 
appears  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  support. 

When  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  black  worm,  about  i 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  gradually  becomes  larger 
and  whiter,  and  in  about  eight  days  its  head  enlarges 
and  it  is  attacked  by  ilhiess,  which  lasts  for  three  d^; 
refusing  food,  and  remaining  in  a  state  of  letharj^.  This 
illness  is  supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  smallness  oi 
the  skin.  The  worm  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
much  wasted,  and  throwing  off  a  kind  of  fanmoor,  whkk 
has  exuded  between  its  body  and  the  akin  about  to  be  cast 
off,  at  the  same  time  emits  from  its  body  silken  codi,  so 
as  to  fasten  the  abandoned  skin  to  a  spot  whilst  the  insect 
forsakes  it,  which  it  performs  in  the  following  manoer. 
It  first  rubs  its  head  among  the  leafy  fibres,  so  as  to  dis- 
encumber itself  of  the  scaly  covering,  and  then  breaks 
through  that  part  of  the  skin  nearest  the  head.  This 
action  causes  the  larva  very  great  exertion.  Soon  afier- 
wards,  it  disengages  its  fore  feet,  and  then  the  body  ii 
quickly  drawn  from  the  skin,  which  remains  ftatkmary. 
This  operation  occupies  two  or  three  minutes.  The  insect 
then  begins  to  feed  with  renewed  vigour  and  health.  The 
skin  sometimes  refuses  to  separate  from  the  body:  in 
which  case,  the  pressure  occasions  swelling  and  inflam. 
mation,  and  generally  terminates  in  death. 

Those  worms  which  have  recently  shed  their  skin,  are 
easily  known  from  the  others,  by  the  pale  cokmr  and 
wrinkled  appearance  of  their  new  skin.  The  larva 
changes  its  skin  five  separate  times ;  and,  on  each  «o> 
casion.  Increases  In  slae  and  weight,  as  may  be  seen  in 
following  table. 
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Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks,  the  worm  in- 
creases in  weight  more  than  nine  thousand  times. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  worm  in  its  last 
stage,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  cocoon. 


The  caterpillar,  having  arrived  at  iu  last  moult,  d»- 
vours  its  food  most  voraciously,  and  for  ten  days  contiauei 
increasing  in  sise ;  ao  that  its  structure  can  be  better  ex- 
plained tiian  in  its  former  stages.  It  Is  now  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  membranom 
rings ;  the  head  is  scaly,  hard,  and  tapering  ;  the  mouth 
Is  horizontal  ;  it  has  sixteen  feet,  six  of  which  are  placed 
in  front,  armed  with  claws,  on  the  three  rings  nearest  to 
the  head ;  the  other  ten  feet  are  placed  behind,  eight  of 
which  are  on  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  and  two  on  the  hst 
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into  silk.  The  feeding  tbese  worms,  the 
iratheringy  the  winding,  the  twisting,  and  the 
weaving  their  silk»  is  one  of  the  principal 
uanufactares  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  our  luxuries 
increase,  seems  every  day  to  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  human  happiness. 

ring.  These  feet  may  be  termed  holders.  There  is  also 
a  kind  of  Uil  on  the  upper  part  of  the  last  ring  but  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  ahoTe  sUted,  the  worm's 
desire  for  food  begins  to  lessen,  though  it  continues  to 
nibble  the  leares,  which  it  sratters  about ;  its  colour  is 
now  of  a  light  green ;  it  is  very  restless  and  uneuy. 
erects  iU  head,  and  mores  from  side  to  side  in  a  circular 
manner,  seeking  a  comer  where  it  can  commence  its 
labour  of  forming  its  cocoon,  before  which,  however,  the 


There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  silk, 
worms  ;  for  they  may  be  left  to  grow,  and  to 
remain  at  liberty  upon  the  trees  where  they 
are  hatched;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  a  place 
built  for  that  purpose,  and  fed  every  day  with 
fresh    leaves.       The   first  method  is  used  in 


mals  of  this  class.  All  the  caterpillar  kind  do,  indeed, 
undergo  changes  like  those  of  the  silkworm,  and  the 
beauty  of  them  in  their  butterfly  sUte  greatly  exceeds  it ; 
but  the  covering  which  they  put  on  before  this  change 
into  a  fly  is  poor  and  mean,  when  compared  to  that 
golden  tissue  in  which  the  silkworm  wraps  itself.  They, 
indeed,  come  forth  in  a  variety  of  colours,  their  wings 
bedropped  with  gold  and  scarlet,  yet  are  they  but  the 
beings  of  a  summer's  day ;  both  their  life  and  beauty 
quickly  Taiiish,  and  they  leave  no  remembrance  after 
tliem,  but  the  silkworm  leaves  behind  it  such  beautiful, 
such  beneficial  monuments,  as  at  once  record  both  the 
wisdom  of  their  Creator  and  his  bounty  to  man." 

The  worm,  having  finished  its  cocoon,  rests  awhile 
from  its  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  decreases  in  size 
and  bulk  ;  it  then  throws  offiU  last  skin,  and  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis  into  a  chrysalis,  which  is  of  a  chest- 
nut colour,  and  smooth.  The  time  during  which  the 
insect  remains  in  this  state  of  lethargy  Is  generally  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  days,  u  it  is  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  in  which  this  metamorphosis  is  about 
to  take  place,  viz.  in  England  It  requires  thirty  days,  in 
France  twenty-one,  in  Spain  and  Italy  eighteen  to  twenty, 
and  in  India  only  eleven  days. 

After  the  above  stated  periods  the  insect  breaks  through 
the  upper  end  of  the  cocoon,  by  emitting  a  liquid  from  its 
mouthy  which  moistens  the  gum  with  which  it  has  lined 
the  interior  of  iU  chamber.  After  this  operation,  it  ap. 
pears  as  the  perfect  insect,  with  four  wings  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  with  two  transverse  undulated  bands  Of 


body  becomes  firmer,  more  glossy,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent towards  Its  head  ;  it  also  lessens  in  sice. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  from 
whence  the  silk  proceeds  : — ^The  silk  Is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  yellow  gum,  in  two  long  slender  vessels, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body.  This  silky  material,  when 
drawn  from  the  orifices  beneath  the  mouth,  appears  to  be 
one  thread,  but  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  fibres,  which 
are  extracted  from  the  orifices,  and  brought  together  by 
means  tf  two  hooks  placed  in  the  mouth. 

The  worm,  having  fixed  upon  some  comer  that  will 
■vit  its  purpose,  commences  the  labour  by  spinning  thin 
and  irregular  threads,  so  u  to  support  Its  future  dwel- 
ling ;  it  then  forms  upon  these  a  loose  structure  of  an 
oval  shape,  which  is  called  floss  silk ;  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  it  forms  a  firm  and  consistent  yellow  ball, 
the  anterior  of  which  is  smeared  with  a  peculiar  gum, 
so  as  to  shiekl  it  against  the  rain  and  various  changes 
of  temperatures.  The  filament  Is  not  spun  in  regular 
coocentric  circles,  but  in  stops,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  sort  of  waving  motion,  which  the 
worm  efiects  by  means  of  its  fore  feet  while  It  remains  in 
the  interior. 

Isnard,  an  old  author,  afllrms,  that  the  length  of  the 
silk  of  one  cocoon,  when  drawn  out,  will  measure  six 
miles,  that  is,  10,5C5  jrards ;  but  Count  Dandolo  says, 
the  probable  length  is  685  yards ;  other  authors  state  it  to 
be  about  400  yards,  while  Pulleln  sajrs  the  average  length 
It  90O  yards.  The  latter  author  thus  writes  ;— «*  There 
is  scarcely  anything  among  the  various  wonders  which 
the  animal  creation  aflbrds,  more  admirable  than  the 
variety  of  changes  which  the  silkworm  undergoes ;  but 
the  curious  texture  of  that  silken  covering  with  which  It 
mrroonds  itself,  when  it  arrives  at  the  perfection  of  its 
animal  life,  vastly  surpasses  what  is  made  bj  other  anl- 


the  fore  and  wings.  The  stationary  and  sluggish  habits 
of  these  moths  are  not  entirely  owing,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  to  the  insect  being  confined  within  certain 
limits  during  the  period  of  several  generations;  as  these 
habits  are  also  common  to  others  of  the  same  family, 
which  are  only  found  in  certain  local  districts  ;  and  thus 
proves  that  this  valuable  insect  partakes  of  the  same 
mode  of  life  In  the  domestic  as  In  the  wild  or  natural 
state.  Their  life  continues  for  the  short  period  of  two  or 
three  days,  in  which  time  they  are  wholly  occupied  in 
securing  the  continuance  of  their  kind.  Various  ac- 
counts are  given  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  which  the 
female  lays,  some  stating  250^  while  others  mention  400 
to  500  as  the  usual  number. — Natural  HUtory  qflntevU, 
London,  1835.  To/.  //.  ^  ^ 
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China^Tonquin,  and  other  hot  countries  ;  the 
other  is  used  in  those  places  where  the  ani- 
mal has  been  artiBcially  propagated,  and  still 
continues  a  stranger.  In  the  warm  climates, 
the  silkworm  proceeds  from  an  egg,  which  has 
been  glued  by  the  parent  moth  upon  proper 
parts  of  the  mulberry. tree,  and  which  remains 
in  that  situation  during  the  winter.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  situated  and  fixed 
to  the  tree,  keeps  them  unaffected  by  the 
influence  of  the  weather  ;  so  that  those  frosts 
which  are  severe  enough  to  kill  the  tree,  have 
no  power  to  injure  the  silkworm. 

The  insect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till 
Nature  has  provided  it  a  sufficient  supply; 
and  till  the  budding  leaves  are  furnished,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  for  its  support  When 
the  leaves  are  put  forth,  the  worms  seem  to 
feel  the  genial  summons,  and  bursting  from 
their  little  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  leaves,  where 
ihey  feed  with  a  most  voracious  appetite. 
Thus  they  become  larger  by  degrees ;  and 
after  some  months'  feeding,  they  lay,  upon 
every  leaf,  small  bundles  or  cones  of  silk, 
which  appear  like  so  many  golden  apples, 
painted  on  a  fine  green  ground.  Such  is  the 
method  of  breeding  them  in  the  East ;  and 
without  doubt  it  is  the  best  for  the  worms,  and 
least  troublesome  for  the  feeder  of  them.  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  European  cli- 
mates ;  the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  heavy  dews  of  our  evenings,  render 
the  keeping  them  all  night  exposed,  subject  to 
so  many  inconveniences,  as  to  admit  of  no 
remedy.  It  is  true,  that,  bv  the  assistance  of 
nets,  they  may  be  preserved  from  the  insults 
of  birds  ;  but  the  severe  cold  weather,  which 
often  succeeds  the  first  heats  of  summer,  as 
well  as  the  rain  and  high  winds,  will  destroy 
them  all :  and,  therefore,  to  breed  them  in 
Europe,  they  must  be  sheltered  and  protected 
from  every  external  injury. 

For  this  purpose,  a  room  is  chosen,  with  a 
south  aspect ;  and  the  windows  are  so  well 
glazed  as  not  to  admit  the  least  air :  the  walls 
are  well  built,  and  the  planks  of  the  floor  ex. 
ceedingly  close,  so  as  to  admit  neither  birds 
nor  mice,  nor  even  so  much  as  an  insect.  In 
the  middle  there  should  be  four  pillars  erected, 
or  four  wooden  posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
pretty  large  square.  Between  these  are  dif- 
ferent stories  made  with  osier  hurdles;  and 
under  each  hurdle  there  should  be  a  floor  with 
an  upright  border  all  round.  These  hurdles 
and  floors  must  hang  upon  puUies,  so  as  to  be 
placed  or  taken  down  at  pleasure. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  some  tender 
mulberry  leaves  are.  provided,  and  placed  in 
the  cloth  or  paper-box  in  which  the  eggs  were 
laid,  and  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
great  number.  When  they  have  acquired 
some  strength,  they  must  be  distributed  on 


beds  of  mulberry  leaves,  in  the  different  storiet 
of  the  square  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round 
which  a  person  may  freely  pasa  oo  every  side. 
They  will  fix  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and 
afterwards  to  the  sticks  of  the  hurdles,  when 
the  leaves  are  devoured.  They  have  then  a 
thread,  by  which  they  can  suspend  themselrei 
on  occasion,  to  prevent  any  shock  by  a  fall; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the 
silk  which  they  spin  afterwards  in  such  aboo- 
dance.  Care  must  be  taken  that  fresh  leaves 
be  brought  every  morning,  which  must  be 
strewed  very  gently  and  equally  over  them; 
upon  which,  the  silkworms  will  forsake  tbe 
remainder  of  the  old  leaves,  which  must  be 
carefully  taken  away,  and  every  thing  kept 
very  clean  ;  for  nothing  hurts  these  insects  so 
much  as  moisture  and  uncleanliness.  For  this 
reason  their  leaves  must  be  gathered  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  lay  in  a  store.  As  these  ani- 
mals have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  they  make 
use  of  every  moment,  and  almost  continuallj 
are  spinning,  except  at  those  intervals  wbeii 
they  change  their  skins.  If  mulberry  leaves 
be  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  leaves  of  lettuce, 
or  hollyhock,  will  sustain  them  ;  but  they  do 
not  thrive  so  well  upon  their  new  diet ;  and 
their  silk  will  neither  be  so  r^pious,  nor  of  n 
good  a  quality. 

Though  the  judicious  choice  and  carefal 
management  of  their  diet  is  absolatelj 
necessary,  yet  there  is  another  precanlioD  of 
equal  importance  ;  which  is,  to  give  them  air, 
and  open  their  chamber  winaows,  at  such 
times  as  the  sun  shines  warmest.  The  place 
also  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  posible  ;  not  only 
the  several  floors  that  are  laid  to  receive  their 
ordure,  but  the  whole  apartments  in  general 
These  things  well  observed,  contribute  greatly 
to  their  health  and  increase. 

The  worm,  at  the  time  it  bursts  the  shell, 
is  extremely  small,  and  of  a  black  colonr ; 
but  the  bead  is  of  a  more  shining  black  than 
the  rest  of  the  body  :  some  days  after,  they 
begin  to  turn  whitish,  or  of  an  ash.coloured 
gray.  After  the  skin  begins  to  grow  too 
rigid,  or  the  animal  is  stinted  within  it,  the 
insect  throws  it  off,  and  appears  clothed  anew ; 
it  then  becomes  larger,  and  much  whiter, 
though  it  has  a  greenbhcast;  after  some  days, 
which  are  more  or  less,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent heat  of  the  climate,  or  to  the  quality  of 
the  food,  it  leaves  off  eating,  and  seems  to 
sleep  for  two  days  together  :  then  it  begins  to 
stir,  and  put  itself  into  violent  motions,  till  tbe 
skin  falls  off  the  second  time,  and  is  thrown 
aside  by  the  animal's  feet.  All  these  changes 
are  made  in  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time ; 
after  which  it  begins  to  feed  once  more,  still  in 
its  caterpillar  form,  but  a  good  deal  differing 
from  itself  before  its  change.     In  a  few  days 
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time  it  seems  to  sleep  again ;  and,  when  it 
awakes,  it  again  changes  its  clothing,  and 
continues  feeding  as  before.  When  it  has 
thus  taken  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  its  parts 
are  disposed  for  assuming  the  aurelia  form, 
the  animal  forsakes,  for  the  last  time,  all  food 
and  society,  and  prepares  itself  a  retreat  to 
defend  it  from  external  injuries,  while  it  is 
seemingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion. 

This  retreat  is  no  other  tlian  its  cone,  or  ball 
of  silk,  which  Nature  has  taught  it  to  compose 
with  great  art;  and  within  which  it  buries 
itself,  till  it  assumes  its  winged  form.  This 
cone  or  ball  is  spun  from  litUe  longish  kinds 
of  bags  that  lie  above  the  intestines,  and  are 
tilled  with  a  gummy  fluid,  of  a  marigold  col- 
our. This  is  the  substance  of  which  the 
threads  are  formed  ;  and  the  little  animal  is 
furnished  with  a  surprising  apparatus  for 
spinning  it  to  the  degree  of  fineness  which  its 
occasions  may  require.  This  instrument  in 
some  measure  resembles  a  wire-drawers 
machine,  in  which  gold  or  silver  threads  are 
drawn  to  any  degree  of  minuteness ;  and 
through  this  the  animal  draws  its  thread  with 
great  assiduity.  As  every  thread  proceeds 
irom  two  gum-bags,  it  is  probable  that  each 
supplies  its  own  ;  which  however,  are  united, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  animal's  body.  If 
we  examine  the  thread  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  flatted  on  one  side,  and 
grooved  along  its  length  :  from  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  it  is  doubled  just  upon  leaving  the 
body  :  and  that  the  two  threads  stick  to  each 
other  by  that  gummy  quality  of  which  they 
are  possessed.  Previous  to  spinning  its  web. 
the  silkworm  seeks  out  some  convenient  place 
to  erect  its  cell,  without  any  obstruction. 
When  it  has  found  a  leaf,  or  a  chink  fitted  to 
its  purpose,  it  begins  to  wreathe  its  bead  in 
every  direction,  and  fastens  its  thread  on  every 
side  to  the  sides  of  its  retreat  Though  all  its 
first  essays  seem  perfectly  confused,  vet  they 
are  not  altogether  without  design  :  there  ap- 
pears, indeed,  no  order  or  contrivance  in  the 
disposal  of  its  first  threads  ;  they  are  by  no 
means  laid  artfully  over  each  other,  but  are 
thrown  out  at  random,  to  serf  e  as  an  external 
shelter  against  rain  ;  for  nature  having  ap- 
pointed the  animal  to  work  upon  trees  in  the 
open  air,  its  habits  remain,  though  it  is 
brought  up  in  a  warm  apartment 

Malpighi  pretends  to  have  observed  six  dif- 
ferent layers  in  a  single  cone  of  silk  :  but  what 
may  easily  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  composed 
externally  of  a  kind  of  rough  cotton-like  sub- 
stance,  which  is  called  floss  ;  within,  the 
thread  is  more  distinct  and  even  ;  and  next  the 
body  of  the  aurelia,  the  apartment  seems  lined 
with  a  substance  of  the  hardness  of  paper,  but 
of  a  much  stronger  consistence.  It  must  not 
be   supposed,  that  the  thread  which  goes  tc* 


compose  the  cone,  is  rolled  round,  as  we  roll  a 
bottom  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  upon  it  in  a 
very  irregular  manner,  and  winds  oflT  now 
from  one  side  of  the  cone,  and  then  from  the 
other.  This  whole  thread,  if  measured,  will 
be  found  about  three  hundred  yards  long  ;  and 
so  verv  fine,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  are 
generally  rolled  ofi*  into  one  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  cone,  when  completed,  is  in  form 
like  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  more  pointed  at  one 
end  than  the  other :  at  the  smaller  end,  the 
head  of  the  aurelia  is  generally  found  :  and 
this  is  the  place  that  the  insect,  when  con- 
verted into  a  moth,  is  generally  seen  to  burst 
through. 

It  is  generally  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  the  aurelia  is  changed  into  a  moth; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  winged  insect  completely 
formed,  than  having  divested  itself  of  its  aurelia 
skin,  it  prepares  to  burst  through  its  cone,  or 
outward  prison :  for  this  purpose  it  extends  its 
head  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  butts  with 
its  eyes,  which  are  rough,  against  the  lining 
of  its  cell,  wears  it  away,  and  at  last  pushes 
forward,  through  a  passage  which  is  small  at 
first,  but  whicli  enlarges  as  the  animal  in- 
creases  its  efforts  for  emancipation ;  while  the 
tattered  remnants  of  its  aurelia  skin  lie  in  con. 
fusion  within  the  cone,  like  a  bundle  of  dirty 
linen. 

The  animal,  when  thus  set  free  from  its 
double  confinement,  appears  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  seems  produced  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  transmit  a  future  brood.  It  neither 
flies  nor  eats  ;  the  male  only  seeking  the  fe- 
male, whose  eggs  he  impregnates ;  and  their 
union  continues  for  four  days,  without  inter- 
ruption.  The  male  dies  immediately  after 
separation  from  his  mate  ;  and  she  survives 
him  only  till  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  which  are 
not  hatched  into  worms  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

However,  there  are  few  of  these  animals 
suffered  to  come  to  a  state  of  maturity  ;  for  as 
their  bursting  through  the  cone  destroys  the 
silk  the  manufacturers  take  care  to  kill  the 
aurelia,  by  exposing  it  to  tlie  sun,  before  the 
moth  comes  to  perfection.  This  done,  they 
take  off"  the  floss,  and  throw  the  cones  into 
warm  water,  stirring  them  till  the  first  thread 
offers  them  a  clue  for  winding  all  ofif.  They 
generally  tako  eight  of  the  silken  threads 
together ;  the  cones  being  still  kept  under 
water,  till  a  proper  quantity  of  the  silk  is 
wound  off* :  however,  they  do  not  take  all ; 
for  the  latter  parts  grow  weak,  and  are  of  a  bad 
colour.  As  to  the  paper-like  substance  which 
remains,  some  stain  it  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
to  make  artificial  flowers ;  others  let  it  lie  in 
the  water,  till  the  glutinous  matter  which 
cements  it  is  all  dissolved  :  it  is  then  carded 
like  wool,  spun  with  a  wheel,  and  converted 
hito  silk  stufis  of  an  inferior  kind^  . 
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BOOK  IV. 

INSECTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ORDER. 


CHAP.   I. 

OP  THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS  IN 
GENERAL. 

In  the  foregoing  part  we  treated  of  caterpillars 
changing  into  butterflies ;  in  the  present  will 
be  given  the  history  of  grubs  changing  into 
their  corresponding  winged -animals.  These, 
like  the  former,  undergo  their  transformation, 
and  appear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  aurelias, 
and  at  last  as  winded  insects.  Like  the  for- 
mer, they  are  bred  from  eggs ;  they  feed  in 
their  reptile  state  ;  they  continue  motionless 
and  lifeless,  as  aurelias ;  and  fly  and  propa- 
gate, when  furnished  with  wings.  But  they 
difler  in  many  respects :  the  grub  or  maggot 
wants  the  number  of  feet  which  the  caterpillar 
is  seen  to  have  ;  the  aurelia  is  not  so  totally 
wrapped  up,  but  that  its  feet  and  its  wings 
appear.  The  perfect  animal,  when  emanci- 
pated, also  has  its  wings  either  cased,  or  trans- 
parent like  gauze ;  not  coloured  with  that 
beautifully  painted  dust  which  adorns  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly. 

In  this  class  of  insects,  therefore,  we  may 
place  a  various  tribe,  that  are  first  laid  as 
eggs,  then  are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs, 
then  change  into  aurelias,  with  their  legs  and 
wings  not  wrapped  up  but  appearing ;  and, 
lastly,  a&suming  wings,  in  which  state  they 
propagate  their  kind.  Some  of  these  have 
four  transparent  wings,  as  bees ;  some  have 
two  membranous  cases  to  their  wings,  as  bee. 
ties  ;  and  some  have  but  two  wings,  which 
are  transparent  as  ants.  Here,  therefore,  we 
will  place  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  humble-bee, 
the  ichneumon  fly,  the  gnat,  the  tipula  or  long 
legs,  the  beetle,  the  may.bug,the  glow-worm, 
and  the  ant  The  transformations  which  all 
these  underjco,  are  pretty  nearly  similar ;  and 


though  very  difierent  animals  in  furm,  yel  are 
produced  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  SEE. 


To  give  a  complete  history  of  this  insect  in 
a  £bw  pages,  which  some  have  exhausted  vol- 
umes in  describing,  and  whose  nature  and 
properties  still  continue  in  dispute,  is  impossi- 
ble.* It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  geneial 
idea  of  the  animal's  operations  ;  which,  though 
they  have  been  studied  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  are  still  but  incompletely 
known.  The  account  given  us  by  Reaumar 
is  sufficientlv  minute ;  and,  if  true,  sufficient- 
ly wonderful :  but  I  find  many  of  the  facta 
which  he  relates,  doubted  by  those  who  arc 
most  conversant  with  bees  :  and  some  of  them 
actually  declared  not  to  have  a  real  existence 
in  nature. 

It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  those  whose 
method  demands  a  history  of  bees,  that  tber 
are  unfurnished  with  those  materials  which 
have  induced  so  many  observers  to  contradict 
so  great  a  naturalist     His  life  was  spent  in 

^  The  varieties  of  the  bee  are  li^red  in  the  cokared  Fbt* 
70.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  8  show  the  three  different  kinds  of  the 
honey-bee ;  namely,  the  worker,  the  mate  or  drone,  and  the 
queen.  Figs.  4  and  5  are  eiamples  of  the  com  mon  hnabfe> 
bee.  Figs.  6  and  7»  the  male  and  female  of  the  lapidaiy- 
bee,  so  named  from  its  habit  of  forming  its  nest  amongst 
loose  heaps  of  stoors.  Fig.  8  is  the  moss  or  carder-bes; 
BO  named  from  the  mou  which  it  employs  to  cover  its 
dwelling,  and  that  mechanical  process  by  which  it  iws 
to  eard  or  comb  it,  to  render  it  suitable  for  its  pnrposes. 
Fig.  9,  Donovan's  humble-bee.  Fig.  10,  Harris'  humble 
bee.  Figs.  11  and  12  exhibit  the  Apathu  eecfolu  and  d« 
Apathu  rupettrit,  or  false  humble-bees,  whose  diaractefiitie 
is  their  apathy,  by  which  they  are  led  to  appiopriaca  tlv 
nests  and  stores  of  other  bees  to  their  own  use. 
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the  contemplation  ;  and  it  requires  an  equal 
share  of  attention,  to  prove  the  error  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Without  entering,  therefore,  into 
the  dispute,  I  will  take  him  for  my  guide; 
and  just  mention,  as  I  go  along,  those  parti- 
culars in  which  succeeding  observers  have  be- 
gun to  think  him  erroneous.  Which  of  the 
two  are  right,  time  only  can  discover ;  for  my 
part,  I  have  only  heard  one  side,  for  as  yet 
none  have  been  so  bold  as  openly  to  oppose 
Reaumur's  delightful  researches. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in 
every  hive.'     First,  the  labouring  bees,  which 

>  Funciiotu  of  the  inmqfes^a  hive. — A  hive  consists 
of  the  Queen,  or  mother-bee,  the  Workers  varying  in 
numbers,  from  10,000,  to  20,000  or  30,000,  and  tlie 
Males  or  Drones,  from  700  to  doable  that  number. 

FumcHoHi  of  the  Queen. — The  Queen  is  the  parent 


of  the  hive,  and  her  sole  province  and  occupation  consist 
in  lajring  the  eggs,  from  which  originate  those  prodigious 
multitudes  that  people  a  htve,  and  emigrate  from  it  in 
the  course  of  one  summer.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
her  fertility  is  truly  astonishing,  as  she  lays  not  fewer 
than  SnO  egg^  per  day,  and  even  more  when  the  season 
Is  particularly  warm  and  genial,  and  flowers  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  laying  continues,  though  at  a  gradually 
diminishing  rate,  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in 
October.  So  early  as  February^  she  resumes  her  labours 
ill  the  same  department,  and  supplies  the  great  blank 
made  in  the  population  by  the  numerous  casualties  that 
take  place  between  the  end  of  summer  and  commence- 
iTient  of  spring.  Her  great  laying  of  the  eggs  of  workers 
begins  generally  about  the  fifth  day  of  her  age ;  and  she 
continues  to  deposit  eggs  of  the  same  kind  for  the  suc- 
ceeding eleven  months ;  after  which  she  commences 
laying  those  of  males.  It  is  during  the  depositing  of 
these  last,  that  the  Bees  are  led  by  their  instinct  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  royal  cells,  in  which,  if  the  population 
be  abundant,  the  Queen  deposits  eggs  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  days  between  each.  In  the  operation  of  laying, 
which  we  have  a  thousand  times  witnessed,  the  Queen 
puts  her  nead  into  a  cell,  and  remains  in  that  position 
about  a  second  or  two,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  deposit.  She  then  withdraws 
her  head,  curves  her  l>ody  downwards^  inserts  her  ah. 
domen  into  the  cell,  and  turns  half  round  on  herself; 
having  kept  this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  she  with- 
draws her  body,  having  in  the  meantime  laid  an  egg. 
The  egg  itself,  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cell  by  a  glutinous  matter  with  which  it  Is  imbued,  is  of 
a  slender  oval  shape,  slightly  curved,  rather  more  point- 
ad  in  the  lower  end  than  in  the  other.  She  passes  on 
from  cell  to  cell,  furnishing  each  with  the  germ  of  a 
future  inhabitant;  and  during  these  proceedings,  she 
receives  the  most  marked  and  afiectionate  attention  from 
the  workers.  She  is  seen  continually  surmunded  by  a 
circle  of  them,  who  caress  her  fondly  with  their  antennie, 
and  occasionally  supply  her  with  food  from  their  pro- 
bosres.  This  appearance  has  given  rise  to  the  notion 
commonly  entertained,  and  asserted  even  by  some  Na- 
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make  up  the  far  greatest  number,  and  are 
thought  to  be  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
merely  born  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  and 
continuing  the  breed,  by  supplying  the  young 
with  provision,  while  yet  in  their  helpless  state. 
The  second  sort  are  the  drones  ;  they  arc  of  a 
darker  colour,  longer,  and  more  thick  by  one. 
third  than  the  former ;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  males ;  and  there  is  not  above  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  a  hive  of  seven  or  eight  thou, 
sand  bees.  The  third  sort  is  much  larger 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer  in 
number ;  some  assert  that  there  is  not  above 


turalists,  that  the  Queen  is  followed  in  her  progress 
through  the  hive  by  a  number  of  her  subjects  formed  In 
a  circle  round  her,  and  these  of  course  have  been  regard- 
ed as  the  Queen's  body  guards.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  her  Bee-mi^esty  has  no  attendants,  strictly  speak- 
ing; none  who  follow  in  her  train;  but  wherever  she 
moves,  the  workers  whom  she  encounters  in  her  progress 
instantly  and  hurriedly  clear  the  way  before  her,  and  all 
turning  their  heads  towards  their  approaching  sovereign, 
lavish  their  caresses  upon  her  with  much  apparent 
affection,  and  touch  her  softly  with  their  aotennsB ;  and 
these  circumstances,  which  may  be  observed  every  hour 
in  the  day,  in  a  properly  constructed  glass  hive,  have 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  guards.  The  moment  she 
has  left  the  circle,  the  bees  who  had  surrounded  her 
instantly  resume  their  labours,  and  she  passes  on,  receiv- 
ing from  every  group  in  her  way  the  homage  due  to  a 
Mother  aod  a  Queen 

Functione  qf  the  fForher- Bee. '^The  workers,  to  the 


number  of  10,000,  20,000.  and  even  30,000,  constitutu 
the  great  man  of  the  population  of  a  hive,  and  on  them 
devolve  the  whole  labours  of  the  establishment.  Theint 
is  the  office  of  searching  for  and  collecting  the  precious: 
fluid  which  not  only  furnishes  their  daily  food,  as  well  af 
that  of  their  young,  and  the  surplus  of  which  is  laid  up 
for  winter  stores,  but  also  the  materials  from  which  they 
rear  their  beautiful  comhs.  In  the  little  basket-shaped 
cavity  in  their  hind-legs,  they  bring  home  the  pollen  or 
ferinaceous  dust  of  flowers,  kneaded  by  the  help  of  the 
rooming  dew  into  tiny  balls,  which  form  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  nourishment  of  the  brood :  and  also  the 
propolis  or  adhesive  gum  extracted  from  willows,  &c., 
witii  which  they  attach  their  combs  to  the  upper  part 
and  sides  of  the  hive,  and  stop  every  crevice  that  might 
admit  the  winter's  cold.  Exploring  a  glass  hive  in  a 
soft  spring  morning,  and  following  with  his  eye  a  bee 
loaded  with  farina,  the  observer  will  perceive  the  little 
active  forager,  on  her  arrival  in  the  interior,  hurrying 
over  the  surface  of  the  comb  in  search  of  a  proper  cell  in 
which  to  deposit  her  burden;  and  having  found  one, 
fastening  herself  by  the  two  fore-feet  oo  its  superior  bor- 
der, then  bending  her  body  a  little  forward,  tliat  her  hin- 
der feet  may  catch  hold  of  the  opposite  edge  of  the  cell. 
In  this  position  she  is  next  seen  thrusting  back  her  so- 
cond  pair  of  feet,  one  on  each  side,  and  sweeping  with 
them  from  top  to  bottom  along  the  two  hinder  legs, 
where  the  farina  balls  are  fixed,  and  by  this  means  de~ 
taching  them  from  the  hairy  linings  of  the  cavities,  and 
depositing  them  in  the  cell.  To  the  workers,  also,  are 
committed  the  various  ofllices  of  gtiardlng  the  entrance 
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oao  in  every  iwarm  :  but  thk  later  observers 
affirm  not  to  be  true,  there  being  sometimes 
five  or  six  in  the  tvnt  hive.  These  are  called 
queea  bees^  and  are  said  to  lay  all  the  eggs 

of  the  hive  by  night  tiid  diy,  during  the  honey  seuon  ; 
of  repulsing  marauden  ;  of  keeping  their  ahode  free  from 
all  offensive  matters ;  of  renewing  the  air  within  by  an 
ingenioot  mode  of  ventilation ;  of  replacing  a  lost  Queen, 
aiul  of  dettroyiBg  the  drones  at  the  decline  of  the  honey 
season.  Receiving  from  aature  these  weighty  ohargep, 
they  labour  assiduously  to  fulfil  them ;  and,  while  each 
member  of  the  community  acts  by  the  impulse  of  its 
individual  instinct,  it  works  less  for  private  than  for  the 
general  good.  These  labours  appear  unceasing;  yti  do 
the  weary  labom*ers  sometimes  snatch  an  interval  of  re- 
pose. Daring  the  busy  season,  we  have  seen  hundreds 
of  the  workers  retiring  Into  the  cells,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  marks  of  profound  sleep.  This  fact  is  very  easily 
observable,  especially  in  those  cells  which  are  construct- 
ed, as  sometimes  happens,  against  the  glass,  and  where 
that  substance  forms  one  side  of  the  cell.  There  they 
are,  the  fitlgued  labourers,  stretched  at  full  If  ngtii,  with 
their  heads  at  the  bottom,  and  every  limb  apparently  in 
a  relaxed  sUte,  while  the  little  body  is  seen  htaving 
gently  from  the  process  of  respiration.  Huber  thinks 
he  has  ascertained  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  workers  in 
a  hive,  one  of  which  he  calls  fFajr  tcorkert,  and  the  other 
Nune*.  The  ofBce  of  the  first  class,  according  to  Hu- 
ber, Is  not  only  to  collect  honey,  which  both  kinds  do, 
bnt  also  to  elaborate  the  wax,  and  construct  the  combs. 
The  particular  function  of  the  other,  is  to  tske  care  of 
the  young.  They  may  be  distinguished  in  entering  the 
hive,  by  carefully  examining  their  shape;  the  wax-work. 
ers  having  their  bellies  somewhat  cylindrical,  while 
those  of  the  nurses  retain  tlieir  ovoidal  figure.  Tlie 
anatomical  stnicture  of  the  two  is  said  to  be  dlfTer- 
ent,  and  the  capacity  of  stemach  not  the  same ;  so  that 
the  one  spedes  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  all  the  functions 
of  the  other.  Huber  has  also  directed  our  attention  to 
a  class  of  workers,  which  he  calls  Stack  Bees,  and 
which  he  first  observed  fu  1800,  and  on  several  other 
occasions  from  that  time  to  the  year  1813.  In  every 
thing  they  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  their  fellow- 
workers,  except  in  colour^  which  in  them  is  a  deep 
black.  He  describes  them  as  persecuted  by  the  other 
workers,  and  finally  expelled  the  hSvea,  or  destroyed. 
We  have  noticed  them,  though  rarely ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  or  two  in  a  season.  The  other  bees  did  not  moleet 
them,  as  far  as  we  observed,  nor  indeed  seem  In  any  way 
sensible  of  their  pretence.  It  is  not  improbable,  as 
Kirby  and  Spence  coi^ecture,  that  they  are  merely  oged 
Uett  and  that  Uicir  deeper  colour  arises  from  the  hair  or 
down,  with  which  the  young  are  so  thickly  clothed,  being 
worn  ofl"  their  bodies. 

In  describing  the  functions  of  the  Working  B«fe,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  fact,  that 
it  sometimes  exercises  the  fiuurtions  of  a  mother.  To 
account  for  this  apparent  anomaly,  we  must  remember 
that  it  ha^  been  ascertained  by  minutely  aocurate  dissec- 
tion, that  all  the  workers  are  /emaie*,  though  of  imper- 
feet  organisation ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  very  circum- 
stance we  are  now  discussing.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mhid,  that  the  larva  of  a  Queen  is  nourished  with  food 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  common  bees ;  and 
this  difference,  in  conjunction  with  a  more  roomy  cell, 
lias,  in  tlie  opinion  of  naturalists,  the  eflect  of  expanding 
Ute  ovarium,  and  qualifying  her  to  become  a  mother. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  larva  of  a  common 
bee  were  fed  with  the  royal  jelly,  the  imperfection  in  her 
bodily  organs  would,  as  far  at  least  as  depended  on  the 
natnre  of  the  food,  be  removed^  and  site  would  become 
capable  of  laying  eggs.  Now  this  does  occasionally  take 
place ;  some  of  the  royal  food  is  dropped,  probably  bj 


from  wliich  the  whole  swarm  u  batehed  in  i 
season. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  conmon 
working  bee,  the  first  remarkable  pari  thit 


acddeott  into  some  of  the  cells  adjoin  ing  that  of  tbt 
Queen,  and  the  bees  therein  reared  acquire  the  power  if 
laying  eggs.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  the  naturalist 
Riem,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Huber.  There  h, 
however,  a  very  material  and  hitherto  nnaeoenated  for 
diflerence  betweesi  these  leitUe  workars  and  perfect 
Queens  ;  the  former  lay  the  eggs  of  male»  only.  Wc 
would  certainly  have  expected,  a  prUri,  that  a  Hh- 
eiice  between  them  tkould  exist ;  because  the  workoi 
have  fed  on  the  royal  jelly  only  for  a  short  time,  and  be> 
cause  their  birth-phu^  is  so  much  smaller.  Bet  n 
cannot  easily  conceive  how  t^ese  cirrufustances  sbsold 
be  the  cause  of  their  laying  only  mmk  tg^.  Is  trstk. 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  mysteries  in  bee  sfiMiswj, 
which,  with  all  our  researches  on  the  sul^t,  we  esaan 
yet  uiuvvel.  These  fsrtlle  werfcers  are  never  krnti  \t 
any  hives  but  such  as  have  lost  their  natural  Qusen. 

Tlie  natural  term  of  the  worker's  existence  does  net 
extend,  we  think,  beyond  six  or  eight  months.  It  ii 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Bcvan  that  all  the  bees  brougfat  inU 
existence  at  the  Queen's  great  laying  in  spring  die  Mire 
winter.  But  many  never  reach  that  period.  Skrwm 
of  rain,  violent  blasts  of  wbid,  sudden  changes  of  atOMi- 
pherc,  destroy  them  in  hundreds.  In  the  dear  eii^ 
mornings  and  evenings  of  autumn,  their  eagemcai  kr 
foi aging  entices  them  abroad  early  and  late;  wWi, 
alighting  on  the  ground,  many  are  chilled,  and  qeirk^ 
perish.  And  should  they  escape  the  blighting  star- 
phore  at  the  chMS  of  autumn,  a  bright  sunshias  is  a 
winter  day,  when  the  ground  perhaps  is  covered  vitk 
snow,  brings  them  abroad  in  multitudes,  and  tin  ka& 
of  them  never  return.  FrooD  these  f«uses,  indepcn()<st 
of  the  numbers  which  fall  a  prey  to  enemies,  a  nvn 
which  in  July  amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thuMsi 
will,  by  the  following  February  or  March,  iMvedvinAd 
to  a  mere  handful.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  QeHs; 
going  seldom  abroad,  she  is  little  exposed  to  ao^desu 
Her  natural  Uh  is  prolonged  to  several  year^  tlMosk 
the  precise  extent  has  not  beea  accurately  asceitaiMi 
In  IS3I  we  had  one  in  our  possession,  which  «•  M 
every  reason  to  believe  was  not  less  thao  iiar  jnm 
old. 

Ftmciiom  ^tht  Mmk  or  Drtme,-^Thi  sole  offiM  ^ 
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the  Male,  or  at  least  the  primary  oar,  is  to  ptir  vi<^ 
th«)  Queen.  He  is  the  father  of  the  hive.  ImUtft 
and  luxurious,  he  takes  no  part  in  the  internal  ofefatii» 
of  the  domicile,  and  never  leaves  it  with  a  view  of  ite^ 
ing  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  When  he  does  vcntwf 
abroad,  it  is  only  in  the  finest  weather,  and  during  tb* 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  at  which  time  the  youof  Qm** 
are  instinctively  led  to  go  out  in  search  of  thml*- 
He  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  workers  by  Uf  IvT' 
siie,  by  his  heavy  motion  in  flight,  and  by  his  kiwi  ktf- 
mhig  sound.  We  have  said  that  the  primary  fanciM" 
of  the  drones  Is  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  bees  bf  |s^ 
with  the  Queen,  but  some  naturalisU  have  m^ 
Uiem  a  secondary  ofilce,  namely,  that  of  contriliotiai  If 
their  numbers  to  the  heat  of  th*  hive,  and  tbes  aidisf  ^ 
bringing  tlie  brood  to  maturity.     In  some  partt  oi  »< 
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oflers  is  the  tmnk.  which  serves  to  extract  the 
honey  from  flowers.  It  is  not  formed,  like 
that  of  other  flies,  in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  by 
which  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up  ;  but  like  a 
besom  to  sweep,  or  a  tongue  to  lick  it  away. 

continent,  accordingly,  Peburier  lelli  us,  thejr  liaye  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Raichert,  There  are  occasionally 
found  drones  of  a  small  size  in  hives  where  the  impreg. 
nation  of  the  Queen  has  been  retarded.  In  such  circum- 
stances, her  instinct  is  so  impaired,  that  she  lays  her  eggs 
Sodiscriminately  In  all  kinds  of  cells;  those  of  males 
sometimes  in  the  cells  of  workers.  The  consequence  is» 
that  these  males,  when  hatched,  are  diminutive  in  size, 
having  been  cramped  In  their  growth  by  the  smallness  of 
their  birth-place. 

The  life  of  this  vir  gregit  is  extremely  short ;  the 
favoured  lover  perishes  soon  after  his  union  with  the 
female,  and  thus  anticipates,  though  only  by  a  short  pe- 
riod, the  destruction  which  awaits  his  race.  So  early 
as  the  beginning  of  August,  the  bees,  as  if  wishing  to 
apply  '*  the  preventive  checli*'  to  a  superabundant  idle 
popuUtion,  begin  to  manifest  deadly  intentions  towards 
th«m  ;  and  the  unfortunate  victims,  as  if  to  derive  con- 
solation from  one  another's  society,  or  perhtps  driven 
together  by  their  irascible  superiors,  may  be  seen  about 
that  period  clustering  closely  tc^ether  in  some  comer  of 
the  combs,  where  they  remain  without  motion,  and  with- 
out once  venturing  to  approach  the  provision -cells.  Thus 
weakened  by  hunger  and  captivity,  and  disqualified  for 
resistance  by  the  want  of  a  sting,  they  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  merciless  assaihmts;  and  a  scene  of  carnage 
takes  place  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  un- 
ha)>py  wretciies  are  seen  driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
pursued  with  such  fury,  that,  in  spite  of  their  strength, 
which  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  their  persecutors,  and 
which  enables  them  to  drag  two  or  three  of  their  assail- 
ants along  the  board,  and  even  to  fly  oO*  with  them,  they 
ar«»  unable  to  avoid  the  mortal  thrust  of  their  formidable 
stings,  and  expire  instantaneously  from  the  eflectsof  the 
poison.  But  death  overtakes  them  in  various  forms; 
for  their  enemies  sometimes  sein  them  by  the  wings, 
and  with  their  strong  mandibles  gnaw  them  at  the  roots, 
and  disable  them  from  flying.  They  may  then  be  seen 
in  numbers  crawling  on  the  ground,  where  they  perish 
from  the  cold,  or  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  devoured 
by  birds  or  frog<.  Such  as  escape  for  a  while,  may  be 
se«n  flying  from  destruction,  lighting  on  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  to  enjoy  a  moment's  respite  from  their  terrors ; 
or  buizing  about  our  windows,  or  wandering  about  from 
hive  to  hive.  Into  one  of  which  they  no  sooner  enter 
than  certain  death  awaits  them.  Nay,  so  bitter  is  the 
fiiry  of  their  tormentors,  that,  not  satisfied  with  de. 
stroying  these  unhappy  beings  themselves,  they  tear 
from  the  cells  such  of  the  doomed  race  as  are  yet  in  the 
state  of  larva,  and  sucking  from  their  bodies,  with  in. 
Btinctive  economy,  the  fluids  they  contain,  cast  the  life- 
less remains  out  of  the  hive.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  destruction  of  males  does  not  take  place. 
*'  In  hives  that  have  lost  their  Queen,*"  says  Huber,  *'  the 
males  are  spared  ;  and,  while  a  savage  massacre  rages 
in  other  hives,  they  here  find  an  asylum.  They  are 
tolerated  and  fed,  and  many  are  seen  even  in  the  middle 
of  January."  The  cause  of  this  may  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  the  additional  heat  which  they  would  generate  in 
winter ;  or  perhaps  they  may  be  preserved  vk  the  pui^ 
pose  of  pairing  with  a  new  Queen. 

The  impregnation  of  the  Queen-bee  is  a  branch  of 
Natural  Histofy  which  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  almost  any  other  fact,  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  insect.  And  indeed  the  difficulty,  we  might  almost 
say  impottibUUy  of  obtaining  any  thing  like  ocular  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  will  readily  account  for  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  that  hu  hitherto  prevailed.     And  we 


The  animal  is  furnished  also  with  teeth,  which 
serve  it  in  making  wax.  This  substance  is 
gathered  from  flowers,  hke  honey ;  it  consists 
of  that  dost  or  farina  which  contributes  to  the 
fecundation  of  plants,  «nd  is  moulded  into  wax 

should  hope  that  this  diflkulty  aiene,  and  not  any  precon- 
ceived theory  or  unreaeonable  pr^dice,  Is  the  oawse  of 
that  determined  pertinacity  with  v^hich  the  discoveries 
and  condusioos  of  Huber,  oo  this  subject,  are  still  in 
some  instances  rejected.  That  justly  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, instituted  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
the  Queen's  imprefnatioo,  the  result  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  takes  place  in  the  air. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  part  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  mother-bee  which  involves  great  difficul- 
ties. The  fact  itself  was  discovered  by  Huber,  but  its 
cause  he  was  enable  to  develope,  and  no  succeeding 
naturalist  has  boeii  able  to  free  ft  from  the  ebscurtty  in 
which  he  has  left  it,  we  mean  the  efliBCU  of  retarded  im- 
pregnation. These  effects  are  such  as  we  could  hardlf 
credit,  were  not  the  fact  confirmed  by  numerous  experi- 
ments. If  impregnation  be  delayed  lotiger  than  twenty 
days  from  the  Queen's  birth,  the  consequence  is,  that 
none  but  male  eggs  are  laid,  even  during  the  whole  of 
the  Queen*s  Ufe.  This  piienomeBon  has  baffled  every 
attempt  to  explain  lu  cause.  "  There  are  my  sterlet," 
observes  Peburier,  '*  in  the  operaticos  of  nature,  both  in 
reference  to  the  rational  and  irrational  crsatlon,  whicii 
will,  probably,  for  ever  remain  inscrutable  to  man."  In 
the  natural  state  of  things,  tliat  is,  when  fecundation  lias 
not  been  postponed,  the  Queen  lays  the  eggs  of  workers 
In  forty-six  hours  after  her  union  with  the  male,  and 
continues  for  the  subsequent  eleven  mouths  to  produce 
the«e  alone,  and  It  is  only  after  this  period  that  a  consi- 
derable laying  of  the  eggs  of  drones  commences.  These 
male  eggs  require  eleven  months  to  attain  to  maturity, 
but,  under  the  eflects  of  retardation,  they  are  matured  in 
forty-six  hours.  The  eggs  of  workers,  which.  In  the 
usual  state  of  things,  would  have  been  laid  first,  never 
come  to  light ,  their  vitality  has  been  destroyed  by  some 
vitiation  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  cause  of  which 
lias  not  yet  been  discovered.  Huber,  in  leasooing  en 
the  subject,  and  contemplating  the  difficulty  attending 
it,  declares  it  to  be  **  an  abyss  in  whicii  he  is  lost." 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  he  has  not  adverted 
to,  and  which  seems  to  increase  these  difficulties.  He 
asserts  that  before  a  Queen  commeitces  her  §rta$  laying 
of  male-eggs,  she  must  be  eleven  months  old.  But 
he  acknowledges  that  **  a  Queen  hatched  in  spring, 
will  perhaps  lay  fiflv  or  sixty  eggs  of  drones  In  whole, 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.'*  We  know 
this  to  be  true  from  our  own  experience ;  and  also  as 
the  usual  consequence  of  this  appearance  of  male-eggs, 
that  the  bees  commence  building  ro)ral  cells ;  the  Qiieen 
lays  in  them,  and  swarming  takes  place.  Now  Uils  par> 
tial  laying  of  drone-eggs  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of 
veiy  early  suvarms ;  and  if  the  wtather  be  unlavourable, 
it  does  not  happen  even  in  them.  But  if  In  the  natural 
state,  the  space  of  eleven  months  be  necessary  ior  the 
male-eggs  to  acquire  that  degree  of  increment  they  must 
have  attained  when  laid,  how  are  i»e  to  explain  the  fact 
of  two  or  three  score  of  these  male-eggs  making  their 
appearance  before  the  mother-bee  is  six  weeks  old? 
Leaving  this  matter  In  the  obscurity  which  we  cannot 
dispel,  %re  iiave  only  further  to  observe,  tliat  io  every 
case  of  retarded  impregnation  the  Instioa  of  the  Queen 
appean  to  be  greatly  impaired.  She  lays  her  eggs  indis- 
criminately in  drone  and  worker  cells ;  now  and  then 
even  in  royal  ceils ;  and  does  not  evince  tlMt  jealousy 
and  irritable  temperament  towards  her  rivals,  which,  in 
the  natural  state,  chsracterixe  the  Qja^va^-^NahtraUtt^t 
Library,  EntitmoUgy.  fol,  vi.  Bm§,  Edinburgh, 
1840. 
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by  the  little  animal  at  leisure.  Every  bee, 
when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  collect  this  precious 
store,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  parti, 
cularly  such  as  seem  charged  with  the  great, 
est  quantities  of  this  yellow  farina.  As  the 
animal's  body  is  covered  over  with  hair,  it 
rolls  itself  within  the  flower,  and  soon  becomes 
quite  covered  with  the  dust,  which  it  soon  af- 
ter brushes  off  with  its  two  hind-legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of 
the  hind-legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged 
with  hair,  and  into  these,  as  into  a  basket,  the 
animal  sticks  its  pellets.  Thus  employed,  the 
bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its 
store,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  wax  ;  until 
the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a 
grain  of  pepper  :  by  this  time,  having  got  a 
sufficient  load,  it  returns,  making  the  best  of 
its  way  to  the  hive.' 

«  The  celebrtted  John  Hunter  shrewdly  remarked 
that  the  pelleti  cf  pollen  aeen  on  the  thighs  of  bees  are 
of  different  colours  on  different  bees,  while  the  shade  of 
the  new-made  comb  is  always  uniform ;  and  therefore  be 
concluded  that  pollen  was  not  the  origin  of  wax.  Pol- 
len also,  he  observed,  is  collected  with  greater  avidity  fur 
old  hives,  where  the  comb  is  complete,  than  for  those 
where  it  is  only  begun,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case 
were  it  the  material  of  wax.  He  found  that  when  the 
weather  was  cold  and  wet  in  June,  so  Uiat  a  young 
swarm  was  prevented  from  going  abroad,  as  much  comb 
was  constructed  as  had  been  made  in  an  equal  time 
when  the  weather  was  favourable  and  fine.  The  pellets 
of  pollen  on  the  thighs  being  thence  proved  not  to  be  wax, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  external  secre. 
b'on  originating  bttween  the  plates  of  the  belly.  When 
he  first  observed  this,  he  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed  to 
explain  the  phenometioo,  and  donbted  whether  new 
plates  were  forming,  or  whether  bees  cast  the  old  ones 
as  lobsters  do  their  shells.  By  melting  the  scales,  he 
ascertained  at  least  that  they  wore  wax ;  and  bis  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  scales  are  only  to  be 
found  during  the  season  when  the  combs  are  constructed. 
But  he  did  not  succeed  In  completing  the  discovery  by 
observing  the  bees  actually  detach  the  scaler,  thoueh  he 
conjectured  they  might  be  taken  up  by  others,  if  they 
were  ooce  shaken  out  from  between  the  rings. 

That  wax  Is  secreted,  is  proved  both  by  the  wax 
pouches  within  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  actual 
experiment  Huber  and  others  fed  bees  entirely  upon 
honey  or  sugar,  and,  notwithstanding,  wax  was  produced 
and  combs  formed  as  if  they  had  been  at  liberty  to  select 
their  food.  "  When  bees  were  confined,"  says  ^f.  Hu- 
ber,  "  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  honey  was 
sufficient  for  tjie  production  of  wax,  they  supported  their 
captivity  patiently,  and  showed  uncommon  perseverance 
in  rebuilding  their  combs  as  we  removed  them.  Our 
experiments  required  the  presence  of  grubs ;  honey  and 
water  had  to  be  provided;  the  bees  were  to  be  supplied 
with  combs  containing  brood,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  necessary  to  confine  them,  that  they  might  not  seek 
pollen  abroad.  Having  a  swarm  by  chance,  which  had 
become  useless  from  the  sterility  of  the  queen,  we  devo- 
ted it  for  our  investigation  in  one  of  my  leaf  hives,  which 
was  glaaed  on  both  sides.  We  removed  the  queen,  and 
substituted  combs  containing  eggs  and  young  grubs,  but 
no  cell  with  farina;  even  the  smallest  pai-tlcle  of  the 
substance  which  John  Hunter  conjectured  to  be  the  ba- 
sis  of  the  nutriment  of  the  young  was  taken  away.  No- 
thing remarkable  occurred  during  the  first  and  second 
day;  the  bees  brooded  over  the  young,  and  seemed  to 


The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  aix 
rings,  which  sometimes  shorten  the  body,  by 
slipping  one  over  the  other.  It  contains  with. 
in  it,  beside  the  intestines,  the  honey-bag,  iIk 

take  an  interest  in  them :  but  at  sunset,  on  the  third,  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  hive.  Impatient  to  dl^wwr 
the  reason,  we  opened  a  shutter,  and  aw  all  In  confunon; 
the  brood  was  abandoned;  the  workers  ran  in  disaster 
over  the  combs;  thousands  rushed  towards  the  lower  pvt 
of  the  hive:  and  those  about  the  entrance  gnawed  at  its 
grating.  Their  design  was  not  equivocal ;  they  wished 
to  quit  their  prison.  Some  imperious  necessity  evidently 
obliged  them  to  seek  elsewhere  what  they  could  net  find 
in  the  hive:  and  apprehensive  tiat  they  might  perish  if 
I  restrained  them  longer  from  yielding  to  their  instinct, 
I  set  them  at  liberty.  The  whole  swarm  escaped;  bnt 
the  hour  being  unfavourable  for  their  collections,  ihey 
flew  around  the  hive,  and  did  not  depart  from  if.  In- 
creasing  darkness  and  the  coolness  of  the  air  eonpeOed 
them  veiy  soon  to  return.  Probably  these  cinromstanres 
calmed  their  agitation ;  for  %re  observed  them  peacenhiy 
remounting  Uieir  combs;  order  seemed  re-establisb«d, 
and  we  took  advantage  of  tlils  moment  to  close  the  hive. 
Next  day,  the  19th  of  July,  we  saw  the  rudimenU  ef 
two  royal  cells,  which  the  bees  had  formed  on  otie  of  the 
brood  combs.  This  evening,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the 
preceding,  we  again  heard  a  loud  biiising  In  the  cloeed 
hive ;  agitation  and  disorder  rose  to  the  highest  dcgrnr, 
and  we  were  again  obliged  to  let  the  swarm  csrapr. 
The  bees  did  not  remain  long  absent  from  thtir  habita- 
tion ;  they  quieted  and  returned  as  before.  Wo  re- 
marked on  the  SOth,  that  the .  royal  cells  had  not  been 
continued,  as  would  have  been  the  case  In  the  ordinary 
state  of  things.  A  great  tumult  took  place  in  tiie  even- 
ing ;  the  bees  appeared  to  be  in  a  delirium;  we  set  them 
at  liberty,  and  order  was  restored  on  their  return.  Their 
captivity  having  endured  five  days,  we  thought  it  need- 
less to  protract  it  farther;  besides,  we  were  desirous  of 
knowing,  whether  the  brood  was  in  a  suitable  condltien, 
and  If  It  had  made  the  usual  progress ;  and  we  wished 
also  to  try  to  discover  what  might  be  the  cause  of  the  perio- 
dical agitation  of  the  bees.  M.  Bumens  (the  assistant 
of  Huber)  having  eiposed  the  two  bn  od  combs  the  rp)*al 
cells  were  immediately  recognized ;  but  it  was  ohvioiM 
that  they  had  not  been  enlarged.  Why  sbonld  they  f 
Neither  egg!>,  grubs,  nor  that  kind  of  paste  peculiar  to  the 
Individuals  of  their  species,  were  there  !  The  ether 
cells  were  vacant  likewise  ;  no  brood,  not  an  atom  of 
paste  was  in  them.  Thus  the  worms  iiad  died  of  han- 
ger. Had  we  precluded  the  bees  from  all  means  of  sos- 
tenance  by  removing  the  hrink  f  To  decide  this  point, 
it  was  necessary  to  confide  other  broods  to  the  care  of  the 
same  Insects,  now  giving  them  abundance  of  poUm. 
They  had  not  been  enabled  to  make  any  collections  while 
we  examined  their  combs.  On  this  occasion  tbcj  es- 
caped in  an  apartment  where  tlie  windows  were  shut ; 
and  after  substituting  young  worms  for  those  they  had 
allowed  to  perish,  we  returned  them  to  their  prisea. 
Next  day  we  remariced  that  they  had  resumed  courafe ; 
they  had  consolidated  the  combs,  and  remained  on  the 
brood.  They  were  then  provided  with  fragments  ci 
comb?,  where  other  workers  had  stored  op  farina ;  and  to 
be  able  to  observe  what  they  did  with  it,  we  took  this 
substance  from  some  of  their  cells,  and  spread  it  on  the 
beard  of  the  hive.  The  bees  soon  discovered  both  the 
farina  in  the  combs  and  what  we  had  exposed  to  XhttttL 
They  crowded  to  the  cells,  and  also  descending  to  tlie 
bottom  of  the  hives,  took  the  pollen  grain  by  grain  in 
their  teeth,  and  conveyed  It  to  their  months.  Those  that 
had  eatan  It  most  greedily,  mounted  the  combs  befors 
the  rest,  and  stopping  on  the  cells  of  the  yoong  wonns, 
inserted  their  heads,  and  remained  there  for  a  certain 
time.     M.  Bumens  opened  ciwpf  the  divisions  of  the 
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▼enom-bag,  and  the  sting.  The  honey-bag 
is  aa  transparent  as  crystal,  containing  the 
honey  that  the  bee  has  brushed  from  the 
flowers ;  of  which  the  greater  part  is  carried 
to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the  cells  of  the 
honey-comb,  while  the  remainder  serves  for 
the  bee's  own  nourishment ;  for,  during  sum- 
mer, it  never  touches  what  has  been  laid  up 
for  winter.  The  sting  which  serves  to  defend 
this  little  animal  from  its  enemies,  is  compos. 
ed  of  three  parts ;  the  sheath  and  two  darts, 
which  are  extremely  small  and  penetrating. 
Both  the  darts  have  several  small  points  or 
barbs,  like  those  of  a  fish-hook,  whicn  render 
the  sting  more  painful,  and  make  the  darts 
rankle  in  the  wound.  Still»  however,  this 
instrument  would  be  very  slight,  did  not  the 
bee  poison  the  wound.  The  sheath,  which 
has  a  sharp  point,  makes  the  first  impression  ; 
which  is  ifollowed  by  that  of  the  darts,  and 
then  the  venomous  liquor  is  poured  in.  The 
sheath  sometimes  sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound, 
that  the  animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  ; 
by  which  the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and  the 
wound  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  might 
at  first  appear  well  for  mankind,  if  the  bee 
were  without  its  sting  ;  but  upon  recollection, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  little  animal  would 
then  have  too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its  la. 
bours.  A  hundred  other  lazy  animals,  fond 
of  honey,  and  hating  labour,  would  intrude 
upon  the  sweets  of  the  hive  ;  and  the  treasure 
would  be  carried  ofl*  for  want  of  armed  guard- 
ians  to  protect  it 

From  examining  the  bee  singly,  we  now 
come  to  consider  it  in  society,  as  an  animal 
not  only  subject  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant, 
laborious,  and  disinterested.  All  its  provisions 
are  laid  up  for  the  community ;   and  all  its 

hive  gently,  and  powdered  the  irorkers,  for  the  porpote 
of  recognising  them  when  they  should  iscend  the  combi. 
He  obsenred  them  during  several  hours,  and  by  this 
means  ascertained  that  they  took  so  great  a  quantity  of 
pollen  only  to  impart  It  to  their  young.  Then  with- 
drawing the  portions  of  comb  which  had  been  placed  by 
OS  00  the  board  of  the  hive,  we  saw  that  the  pollen  had 
been  sensibly  diminished  in  quantity.  They  were  re- 
turned to  the  bees,  to  augment  their  provision  still  far- 
ther, for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  experiment.  The 
royal,  as  well  as  several  common  cells  were  soon  closed : 
and^  on  opening  the  hive,  all  the  worms  were  found  to 
have  proepered.  Some  still  had  their  food  before  them ; 
the  eells  of  others  that  had  spun  were  shut  with  a  waxen 
covering.  We  witnessed  these  fiu:ts  repeatedly,  and  al- 
ways with  equal  interest  They  so  decisively  prove  the 
regard  of  the  bees  towards  the  grubs  which  they  are  en- 
trusted with  re/ring,  that  we  shall  not  seek  for  any  other 
explanation  of  their  conduct.  Another  fact,  no  less  ex- 
traordinary, and  much  more  difficult  to  be  accotmted  for, 
was  exhibited  by  bees  constrained  to  work  in  wax,  seve- 
ral  times  successively,  from  the  syrup  of  sugar.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  experiment  they  ceased  to  feed  the  young, 
though  in  the  beginning  these  had  received  the  usual 
attention.  They  even  frequently  dragged  them  from 
their  cells,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  hive.'* 


arts  in  building  a  cell,  designed  for  the  bene, 
fit  of  posterity.  The  substance  with  which 
bees  build  their  cells,  is  wax  ;  which  is  fash, 
ioned  into  convenient  apartments  for  themselves 
and  their  young.  When  they  begin  to  work 
in  their  hives,  they  divide  themselves  into 
four  companies :  one  of  which  roves  in  the 
fields  in  search  of  materials  ;  another  employs 
itself  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions 
of  their  cells;  a  third  is  employed  in  making 
the  inside  smooth  from  the  corners  and  angles ; 
and  the  fourth  company  bring  food  for  the  rest, 
or  relieve  those  who  return  with  their  respec 
tive  burdens.  But  they  are  not  kept  constant 
to  one  employment;  they  often  change  the 
tasks  assigned  them  :  those  that  have  been  at 
work,  being  permitted  to  go  abroad;  and  those 
that  have  been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their 
places.  They  seem  even  to  have  signs,  by 
which  they  understand  each  other;  for  when 
any  of  them  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its 
trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expected, 
which  then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  some 
drops  fall  into  the  other's  month,  which  is  at 
that  time  open  to  receive  it  Their  diligence 
and  labour  is  so  great,  that  in  a  day's  time 
they  are  able  to  make  cells,  that  lie  upon  each 
other,  numerous  enough  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand bees. 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found 
formed  in  the  exactest  proportion.  It  was 
said  by  Pappus,  an  ancient  geometrician,  that 
of  all  other  figures,  hexagons  were  the  most 
convenient;  for  when  placed  touching  each 
other,  the  most  convenient  room  would  be 
given,  and  the  smallest  lost  The  cells  of  the 
bees  are  perfect  hexaeons :  these,  in  every 
honey.comb,  are  double,  opening  on  either 
side,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.     The  bottoms 

fart  of  Honmf^t^mh  with  Quetn't  flL 

are  composed  of  little  triangular  panes,  which, 
when  united  together,  terminate  in  a  point, 
and  lie  exactly  upon  the  extremities  of  other 
panes  of  the  same  shape,  in  opposite  cells. 
These  lodgings  have  spaces,  like  streets,  be- 
tween them,  large  enough  to  give  the  bees  a 
free  passage  in  and  out ;  and  yet  narrow  en- 
ough to  preserve  the  necessary  heat  The 
mouth  of  every  cell  is  defended  by  a  border, 
which  makes  the  door  a  little  less  than  the  in- 
side  of  a  cell,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the 
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whole.  These  cells  serve  for  different  purpo- 
ses ;  for  laying  up  their  young ;  for  their  wax, 
which  in  winter  becomes  a  part  of  their  food ; 
and  for  their  honey,  which  makes  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees 
ought  to  be  very  close  ;  and  what  their  hives 
want,  from  the  negligence  or  unski  I  fulness  of 
man,  these  animals  supply  by  their  own  in- 
dustry: so  that  it  is  their  principal  care,  when 
first  hived,  to  stop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpose  they  make  use  of  a  resinous  gum, 
which  is  more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs 
greatly  from  it.  This  the  ancients  called 
ftfcpoiU:  it  will  grow  considerably  hard  in 
June  ;  though  it  will  in  some  measure  soften 
by  heat ;  and  is  often  found  different  in  con- 
sistence, colour,  and  smell.  It  has  generally 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odoor  when  it  is 
warmed ;  and  by  some  it  is  considered  as  a 
most  grateful  perfume.  When  the  bees  be- 
gin to  work  with  it,  it  is  soft,  but  it  acquires  a 
firmer  consistence  every  day;  till  at  length  it 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much 
harder  than  wax.  The  bees  carry  it  on  their 
hinder  legs  ;  and  some  think  it  is  met  with  on 
the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar.  However 
it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plaster  the 
inside  Qf  their  hives  with  this  composition. 

If  examined  through  a  glass  hive,  from  the 
hurry  the  whole  swarm  is  in,  the  whole  ap* 
pears  at  first  like  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  but 
the  spectator  soon  finds  every  animal  diligent- 
ly employed,  and  following  one  pursuit,  with 
a  settled  purpose.  Their  teeth  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  they  model  and  fashion  their 
various  buildings,  and  give  them  such  sym- 
metry  and  perfection.  They  begin  at  the  top 
of  the  hive  ;  and  several  of  them  work  at  a 
time  at  the  cells  which  have  two  faces.  If 
they  are  stinted  with  regard  to  time,  they  give 
the  new  cells  but  half  the  depth  which  they 
ought  to  have ;  leaving  them  imperfect,  till 
they  have  sketched  out  the  number  of  cells  ne. 
cessary  for  the  present  occasion.  The  con- 
struction of  their  combs  costs  them  a  great  deal 
of  labour :  they  are  made  by  insensible  addi- 
tions  ;  and  not  cast  at  once  in  a  mould,  as  some 
are  apt  to  imagine.  There  seems  no  end  of 
their  shaping,  finishing,  and  turning  them 
neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their  young  are  most 
carefully  formed  ;  those  designed  for  lodging 
the  drones,  are  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  that 
for  the  queen-bee  the  largest  of  all.  The  cells 
in  which  the  young  brood  are  lodged,  serve  at 
different  times  for  containing  honey  ;  and  this 
proceeds  from  an  obvious  cause  :  every  worm, 
before  it  is  transformed  into  an  aurelia,  hangs 
its  old  skin  on  the  partitions  of  its  cell;  and 
thus,  while  it  strengthens  the  wall,  diminishes 
the  capacity  of  its  late  apartment.  The  same 
cell,  in  a  single  summer,  is  often  tenanted  by 


three  or  four  worms  in  succeMion ;  and  the 
next  season  by  three  or  four  more.  Sack 
worm  takes  particular  care  Id  fortify  the  pw- 
nels  of  its  cell,  by  hanging  up  its  spoib  theiv: 
thus,  the  partitions  being  lined  six  or  eight 
deep,  become  at  last  loo  narrow  far  a  new 
brood,  and  are  converted  into  store-honses  kt 
honey. 

Those  oella  where  nodiing  bat  honey  is  de- 
posited, are  much  deeper  than  tbe  rest  When 
the  harvest  of  honey  is  m  pientifol  Ibal  tkej 
have  no!  sufficient  room  far  it,  they  eid^r 
lengthen  their  combs,  or  build  more;  whick 
are  much  longer  than  the  former.  SometJisci 
they  work  at  three  combs  at  a  time ;  far  when 
there  are  three  work-houses,  more  bees  mtj 
be  thus  employed,  without  embarrassing  escb 
other. 

But  honey,  as  was  before  ofaeenred,  b  not 
the  only  food  upon  which  these  animals  sab. 
sist.  The  meal  of  flowen,  of  which  their  wax 
is  formed,  is  one  of  their  most  fivoarite  re- 
pasts. This  is  a  diet  which  they  live  upao 
during  (he  summer ;  and  of  which  they  hiy  op 
a  large  winter  provision.  The  wax  of  wkich 
their  combs  are  made,  is  no  more  than  tkii 
meal  digested,  and  wrought  into  a  paste. 
When  the  flowers  upon  which  bees  geneiall? 
feed,  are  not  fully  blown ,  and  this  meal  or  dait 
is  not  offered  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  foeei 
pinch  the  tops  of  the  stamina  in  which  it  ii 
contained,  with  their  teeth  ;  and  thus  antid- 
pate  the  progress  of  vegetation.  In  A  pril  and 
May,  the  bees  are  busy,  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, in  gathering  this  meal ;  but  when  the 
weather  becomes  too  hot  in  die  midst  of  som- 
mer,  they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

The  bee  is  furnished  with  a  stomach  for  it< 
wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.  In  the  former  of 
the  two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digested,  and 
concocted  into  real  wax,  and  is  thus  ejected 
by  the  same  passage  by  whieh  it  was  swal- 
lowed. Every  comb,  newly  made,  is  white : 
but  it  becomes  yellow  as  it  grows  old,  and  al- 
most black  when  kept  too  Umg  in  the  hive. 
Beside  the  wax  thus  digested,  thero  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  powder  kneaded  up  for  food  is 
every  hive,  and  kept  in  separate  cells,  for  win- 
ter provision.  This  is  called  by  the  country 
people,  bee-bread;  and  contributes  to  tbe 
health  and  strength  of  the  animal  during  win- 
ter. Those  who  rear  bees,  may  rob  them  of 
their  honey,  and  feed  them,  during  the  win- 
ter, with  treacle;  but  no  proper  substitute  bsj 
yet  been  found  for  the  bee-bread ;  and,  with- 
out it,  the  animals  become  consumptive,  and 
die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  thit 
part  of  the  flower  called  the  nectareum.  From 
the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  passes  into  the 
gullet;  and  then  into  the  first  stomach,  or 
honey-bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like 
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an  oblong  bladder.  Children  tbat  live  in 
country  pnoes,  are  well  acquainted  with  tliis 
bladder;  and  destroy  many  bees,  to  come  at 
their  store  of  honey.  When  a  bee  has  safiip 
€siently  fiUed  ita  first  stomaeh,  it  returns  back 
to  the  hive,  where  it  disgorges  the  honey  into 
one  of  the  cells.  It  oftenhappena  that  the  bee 
detivers  its  store  to  some  other,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  and  flies  off  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Some  hotieyoombs  are  always  left  open  for 
common  use ;  but  many  others  are  stopped  up, 
till  diere  is  a  necessity  of  opening  them.  Each 
of  these  is  covered  carefully  with  wax;  so 
close,  that  the  oovers  seem  to  be  made  at  the 
very  instant  the  fluid  is  deposited  within  them. 
Having  thus  given  a  cursory  description  of 
the  insect,  individually  considered,  and  of  the 
habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  social 
habits  and  institutions:  and,  in  considering 
this  little  animal  attentively,  after  the  necessary 
precautions  for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  community,  its  second  care  is  turned  to  the 
continuance  of  posterity.  How  numerous 
aoever  the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in 
one  swarm,  yet  they  all  owe  their  original  to 
a  single  parent,  which  is  called  the  Qneen^Bee. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  a  single  insect 
ahaU,  in  one  summer,  give  birth  to  above 
twenty  thousand  young  :  but,  upon  opening 
her  body  the  wonder  will  cease ;  as  the  num. 
ber  of  eggs  appearing  at  one  time,  amounts  to 
live  thousand.*     This  animal,  whose  existence 

>  Om  ike  eammernom  of  the  larva  qf  a  fTorktr  into  a 
Q«r«a.*>}}aM,  when  depriTed  of  tbeir  qwen^  %n  en- 
dowed by  nature  wHh  the  power  of  remedying  this  ca. 
lamity,  by  conrertfng  a  worker  larva  into  a  royal  one  ; 
and,  by  ineani  of  a  cell  of  a  larger  aiae,  and  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  nourif  hment,  of  pradudng  a  female  that  shall  be, 
to  all  intenti  and  parposes,  a  queen  or  motfaer.bee,  cap- 
able of  perpetuating  her  kind.  The  discovery  of  this 
singular  fact  is  generally  attributed  to  Scbirach,  and, 
probably,  wHh  justice ;  for,  although  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing artiflcial  twarmf,  which  can  only  be  efl*ected  by 
causing  the  production  of  artiflcial  queens,  is  said  to  have 
pervailed  amongst  the  modem  Oreeks  and  Italians  from 
a  lerj  early  period,  it  does  not  follow,  nor  does  it  appear 
from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  reason  why.  The  manner  in  which  Schirach  made 
the  discorery  is  interesting  :-»HaTing  used  a  great 
quastity  of  smoke  In  some  of  his  operatium,  the  bees 
were  so  annoyed  by  It  that  numbers  of  them  left  the  hive, 
and,  amongst  them,  the  queen.  Knowing  the  conse- 
qnences  of  her  loss,  he  sought  for  her  diligently,  but  in  vain. 
Next  rooming  he  observed  a  cluster  of  bees  about  the 
sin  of  an  apple  on  the  prop  of  the  hive  whose  queen  had 
fled  ;  here  he  discovered  a  queen,  and,  having  carried 
her  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive  which  had  lost  its  own,  she 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  beei,  and  treated  In 
such  a  manner  as  plainly  announced  that  she  was  their 
queen.  "  What  was  my  astonishment,"  he  proceeds, 
**  when,  wishing  to  Introduce  her  among  the  combs,  I 
saw  that  the  bees  remaining  liad  already  planned  and 
almost  finished  three  royal  cells  !  Struck  with  the  ac- 
tivity  and  sagacity  of  these  creatures,  to  save  themselvea 
flrom  impending  deotnietion,  I  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion, and  adorrd  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  In  the  care 
taken  to  perpetuate  Us  works.    Having  carried  away  two 


is  of  SO  much  importance  to  her  subjects,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  her 
size,  and  the  shape  of  her  body.  On  her 
safety  depends  the  whole  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  attentions  paid  her  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  swarm,  evidently  diow  the 
dependence  her  subjects  have  upon  her 
security.     If  this  insect  be  carefully  observed, 

of  the  cells  to  ascertain  whether  the  bees  woukl  continue 
tbeir  operations,  I  behek),  next  morning,  with  tlie  utmost 
surprise,  that  they  had  removed  all  the  food  from  around 
the  third  worm  left  behind,  on  purpose  to  prevent  its 
conversion  to  a  queen."  The  fact  of  this  power  possessed 
by  the  bee*  is  so  extraordinary,  that  its  reality  was  at 
first  calhMi  in  question  by  aeveral  eminent  naturalists, 
among  others,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Bonnet.  This 
naturalist  was  at  last,  however,  convinced  of  its  reality 
by  experiments  instituted  by  himself,  and,  satisfied  tliat 
all  the  working-beea  are  females  of  imperfect  orgsnisa. 
tkm,  exprsssed  his  opinion  that  the  evolution  of  the  germ 
is  eflected  by  the  action  of  the  prolific  matter  as  a  stim- 
ulant, as  a  substantial  nutriment  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  supposes  that  a  certain  quality  of  food  ad- 
ministered  more  copiously  than  in  ordinary  rases,  may 
unfold  those  organs  in  the  larvsB  of  bees  that  never  would 
have  appeared  without  it.  He  conceived,  also,  that  a 
habitaLion,  like  a  queen-coll,  considerably  more  spaciom, 
and  difierently  placed,  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete  development  of  organs,  which  the  new  aiarimeut 
may  cause  to  grow  in  all  directions  It  furnishes  a  sur- 
prising evidence  of  the  slow  degrees  by  which  scientific 
facts  make  their  way,  if  not  essential  to  general  utility, 
when  we  csnsider  that  to  this  day,  the  knowledge  of  this 
singularity  In  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  Is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  apiarians,  and  even  reeled  by 
some  of  them.  It  has,  however,  been  confirmed  by  so 
many  experiments  institnted  by  many  difierent  Individ- 
uals,  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  withhold  its  assent 
from  its  truth. 

The  proceedings  of  the  bees,  in  order  to  supply  the  lose 
of  their  queen,  are  extremely  interesting.  In  about 
twenty -four  hours  they  are  aware  of  the  misforttme  that 
has  befallen  them,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  they  set 
about  repairing  the  disaster.  They  fix  upon  a  worm  not 
more  than  three  days  old,  demolish  the  three  contiguous 
cells,  and  raise  around  it  a  regular  cylindrical  inclosure. 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  workers  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cell,  which  has  hitherto  been  horizontal,  into 
a  perpendicular  position,  working  downwards  till  itassume 
the  appearance  of  a  stalactite.  In  due  time  it  Is  sealed, 
and  ti>e  larva  undergoes  Its  metamorphosis  Into  a  royal 
nympb.  Hubcr  gives  a  detail  of  some  intereeting  ex- 
periments on  this  head,  the  substance  only  of  which  we 
can  present  to  our  readers.  He  deprived  a  hive  of  its 
queen,  and  put  into  it  some  pieces  of  comb  containing 
worker  eggs.  The  same  day  several  cells  were  enlarged 
by  the  bees,  and  converted  into  royal  cells,  and  tbelarvsi 
supplied  with  a  profusion  of  jelly.  He  then  removed 
these  worms  from  the  royal  cells,  and  substituted  for 
them  as  many  common  worms  from  workers'  cells.  The 
liees  dkl  not  seem  aware  of  the  change,  they  watched 
over  the  new  worms  as  intently  as  over  tliofe  chosen  by 
themselves ;  tliey  continued  enlarging  the  cells,  and 
closed  them  at  the  usual  time.  At  the  proper  time,  two 
queens  were  hatched,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  of 
the  largest  sise,  and  well  formed  in  every  respecL  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  experiment.  It 
demoustrated  that  bees  have  the  power  of  converting  the 
worms  of  workers  into  queens,  since  they  succeed^  in 
procuring  them  by  operating  on  worms  not  chosen  by 
themselves,  hut  selected  for  them. — NtUuraluts  Library. 
Edin,  184a  r-^  T 
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Bhe  will  be  seen  tt  timet  attended  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell, 
plunging  the  extremity  of  hfer  body  into  many 
of  them,  and  leaving  a  small  egg  in  each. 

The  bees  which  generally  compose  her 
train  are  thought  to  be  males,  which  serve  to 
impregnate  her  by  turns.  These  are  larger 
and  blacker  than  the  common  bees  ;  without 
stings,  and  without  industry.  They  seem 
formed  only  to  transmit  a  posterity  ;  and  to 
attend  the  queen,  whenever  she  thinks  proper  to 
issue  from  the  secret  retreats  of  the  hive,  where 
she  most  usually  resides.  Upon  the  union  of 
these  two  kinds  depends  all  expectations  of  a 
future  progeny ;  for  the  working  bees  are  of 
no  sex,  and  only  labour  for  another  offspring  : 
yet  such  is  their  attention  to  the  queen,  that 
if  she  happens  to  die,  they  will  leave  off 
working,  and  take  no  further  care  of  posterity. 
If,  however,  another  queen  is,  in  this  state  of 
universal  despair,  presented  them,  they  im- 
mediately acknowledge  her  for  their  sovereign, 
and  once  more  diligently  apply  to  their  labour. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all  this 
fertility  of  the  queen-bee,  and  the  great  at- 
tentions paid  to  her  by  the  rest,  are  contro- 
verted by  more  recent  observers.  They  assert, 
that  the  common  bees  are  parents  themselves ; 
that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  which 
they  have  prepared  ;  that  the  females  are  im- 
pregnated by  the  males,  and  bring  forth  a 
progeny,  which  is  wholly  their  own.* 

However,  to  go  on  with  their  history,  as 
delivered  us  by  Mr  Reaumur. — When  the 
queen.bee  has  deposited  the  number  of  eggs 
necessary  in  the  cells,  the  working  bees  under- 
take the  care  of  the  rising  posterity.  They 
are  seen  to  leave  off  their  usual  employments  ; 
to  construct  proper  receptacles  for  eggs  ;  or  to 
complete  those  that  are  already  formed.  They 
purposely  build  little  cells,  extremely  solid, 
for  the  young  ;  in  which  they  employ  a  great 
deal  of  wax  :  those  designed  for  lodging  the 
males,  as  was  already  observed,  are  larger 
than  the  rest ;  and  those  for  the  queen-bees 
the  largest  of  all.  There  is  usually  but  one 
egg  deposited  in  every  cell;  but  when  the 
fecundity  of  the  queen  is  such,  that  it  exceeds 
the  number  of  cells  already  prepared,  there 
are  sometimes  three  or  four  eggs  cruwdcd 
together  in  the  same  apartment.  But  this  is 
an  inconvenience  that  the  working  bees  will 
by  no  means  suffer.  They  seem  sensible  that 
two  young  ones,  stuffed  up  in  the  same  cell, 
when  they  grow  larger,  will  but  embarrass 
and  at  last  destroy  each  other  :  they*  there  fore 
take  care  to  leave  a  cell  to  every  egg  ;  and 
remove  or  destroy  the  rest 

The  single  egg  that  is  left  remaining,  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it 


'  See  Note  tt  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 


but  in  a  single  point  A  day  or  two  after  it 
is  deposited,  the  worm  is  excluded  from  tlie 
shell  of  the  egg,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
maggot  rolled  up  in  a  rine,  and  lying  softly 
on  a  bed  of  a  whitish-coloured  Jelly  ;  upon 
which  also  the  little  animal  begins  to  feed 
In  the  meantime,  the  instant  it  appears,  the 
working  bees  attend  it  with  the  most  anxiooi 
and  parental  tenderness  ;  they  furnish  it  every 
hour  with  a  supply  of  this  whitish  substance, 
on  which  it  feeds  and  lies;  and  watch  the 
cell  with  unremitting  care.  They  are  nuwes 
that  have  a  greater  affection  for  the  offspring 
of  others,  than  many  parents  have  for  tbcir 
own  children.  They  are  constant  in  visiting 
each  cell,  and  seeing  that  nothing  is  wanting; 
preparing  the  white  mixture,  which  isnotliing 
but  a  composition  of  honey  and  wax,  in  their 
own  bowels,  with  which  they  feed  them. 
Thus  attended,  and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm, 
in  less  than  six  days'  time,  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  no  longer  accepts  the  food  offered 
It  When  the  bees  perceive  that  it  has  no 
further  occasion  for  feeding,  they  perform  the 
last  offices  of  tenderness,  and  shut  the  Httle 
animal  up  in  its  cell ;  walling  up  the  rooutii 
of  its  apartment  with  wax  :  where  they  leave 
the  worm  to  itself;  having  secured  it  fro© 
every  external  injury. 

The  worm  is  no  sooner  left  inclosed,  but 
from  a  state  of  inaction,  it  begins  to  labour, 
extending  and  shortening  its  body ;  and  b) 
this  means  lining  the  walls  of  its  apartment 
with  a  silken  tapestry,  which  it  spins  in  tbe 
manner  of  caterpillars,  before  they  undergo 
their  last  transformation.  When  tneir  cell  is 
thus  prepared,  the  animal  is  soon  after  trans- 
formed  into  an  aurelia ;  but  differing  from 
that  of  the  common  caterpillar,  as  it  exhibits 
not  only  the  legs,  but  the  wings  of  the  future 
bee,  in  its  present  state  of  inactivity.  Thuf, 
in  about  twenty  or  one  and  twenty  days  after 
the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee  is  completely  formed, 
and  fitted  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  its  state. 
When  all  its  parts  have  acquired  their  proper 
strength  and  consistence,  the  young  animal 
opens  its  prison,  by  piercing  with  its  teeth  tlie 
waxen  door  that  confines  it  When  just 
freed  from  its  cell,  it  is  as  yet  moist,  and  in- 
commoded with  the  spoils  of  its  former  situa- 
tion :  but  the  officious  bees  are  soon  seen  to  floci^ 
round  it,  and  to  lick  it  clean  on  all  sides  vriih 
their  trunks  ;  while  another  band,  with  equal 
assiduity,  are  observed  to  feed  it  with  honey: 
others  again  begin  immediately  to  cleanse  Ibc 
cell  that  has  been  just  left ;  to  carry  the  ordure 
out  of  the. hive,  and  to  fit  the  place  for  a  new 
inhabitant  The  young  bee  soon  repays  their 
care  by  its  industry  ;  lor  as  soon  as  ever  iti 
external  parts  become  dry,  it  discovers  il« 
natural  appetites  for  labour,  and  industriously 
begins  the  task,  which  it  pursues  unremittingly 
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tbrough  life.  The  toil  of  man  is  irksome  to 
him,  and  he  earns  his  subsistence  with  pain  ; 
but  this  little  animal  seems  happy  in  its 
pursuits,  and  finds  delight  in  all  its  employ- 
ments. 

When  just  freed  from  the  cell,  and  pro- 
perly equipped  by  its  fellow-bees  for  duty,  it 
at  once  issues  from  the  hive,  and  instructed 
only  by  Nature,  goes  in  quest  of  flowers, 
chooses  only  those  that  yield  it  a  supply, 
rejects  such  as  are  barren  of  honey,  or  have 
been  a|j^eady  drained  by  other  adventurers  ; 
and  when  loaded,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  its 
way  back  to  the  common  habitation.  After 
this  first  sally,  it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy 
powder  that  lies  on  every  flower,  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  wax  ;  and  with  this, 
the  very  first  day,  it  returns  with  two  large 
balls  stuck  to  its  thighs. 

When  bees  first  begin  to  break  their  prisons, 
there  are  generally  above  a  hundred  excluded 
in  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of 
moderate  size,  becomes  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers  ;  and  they 
are  scarcely  excluded  from  the  cell,  when  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  new  habitations.  In  other  words,  the 
hive  begins  to  swarm,  and  the  new  progeny 
prepares  for  exile.* 

*  Those  not  experienced  in  the  nature  of  beef,  may  be 
greatly  deceived  in  the  purchasing  of  hives  for  ttoclc.  It 
can  only  be  by  a  minute  examinatioa  of  the  interior  of 
the  hive,  that  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  may  be  gained ; 
this,  however,  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  some 
danger ;  but  by  the  outward  appearance  and  weight  of 
the  hive  he  may  perhaps  arrive  at  nearly  a  correct  con- 
jecture. The  best  season  for  purchasing  is  either  in 
February  or  at  the  swarming  season  ;  in  February  it  has 
survived  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  the  purchaser  has 
theii  only  to  attMid  to  the  population  of  the  hive,  or  its 
apparent  age.  Let  the  purchaser  observe  with  attention 
the  number  of  beet  which  enter  tlie  hive  loaded  with  the 
fruits  of  their  Industry  ;  and  if  an  apparently  equal  num- 
ber departs  in  great  bustle  and  hurry,  he  may  then  con- 
jecture the  hive  to  be  in  good  health  and  well  populated : 
and  if  a  loud  humming  noise  Is  heard  within  tlie  hive,  it 
is  a  certain  sign  of  its  strength  and  prosperity.  The 
weight  of  a  hive  in  February  should  never  be  under  fifteen 
pounds,  nor  in  autumn  under  thirty  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  hive  is  new,  for  in  old  hives  a  quantity  of 
farina  or  bee-bead  accumulates,  which  adds  considerably 
to  its  weight ;  the  purchaser  should  also  reject  a  hive 
when  he  observes  its  straw  decayed  and  rotten,  the 
ligaments  loose,  and  frequent  blotches  over  it,  for  it  will 
cost  him  Incessant  trouble  and  vexation  to  Iteep  It  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  preservation,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
health  of  his  bees. 

The  apiary,  or  place  where  the  bee-hives  are  placed, 
should  in  very  warm  situations  be  made  to  face  the  east, 
and  in  colder  districts  the  south  east  It  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  high  winds,  which  not  only  prevent  the  bees 
from  leaving  the  hive  in  quest  of  honey,  but  they  also 
surprise  them  in  the  fields,  and  often  kill  them  by  dashing 
them  against  the  trees  and  rocks  or  into  rivers.  The 
hives  in  an  apiary  should  always  be  placed  In  a  right 
line ;  but  should  the  number  of  the  hives  be  great,  and 
the  situation  not  eapaclout  enough  toadmitof  their  liehig 
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While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive, 
the  bees  remain  quietly  together  ;  it  is  neces- 
sity alone  that  compels  the  separation.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  young  brood,  with  grace- 

placed  longitudinally  it  Is  more  advisable  to  place  them 
over  one  another  on  shelves  than  in  double  rows  on  the 
ground.  A  bee,  on  leaving  the  hive,  generally  forms  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  with  the  horiton  ;  the  elevation 
of  the  hive  should  therefore  be  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  protect  It  from  humidity.  The  greater 
the  elevation  of  the  hive,  the  longer  is  the  flight  of  the 
swarm  ;  and  when  they  are  at  a  certain  point  of  eleva- 
tion, the  swarms  are  lost  for  ever  to  the  proprietor.  If 
the  hives  are  to  be  placed  In  a  double  row,  the  hinder 
ones  should  alternate  with,  and  be  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance  from,  the  front  ones,  that  when  th»  bees  take  their 
flight  no  obstruction  is  offered  to  tiieir  ascent.  Huh\x 
recommi^nds  plai-ing  every  hive  upon  a  single  pedestal, 
and  at  two  or  three  feet  distance  from  each  other.  By  this 
means,  when  any  thing  happens  to  one  hive,  the  others 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  thau  when  placed  on  a 
shelf  In  a  bee-house  ;  and  the  hive  may  be  chained  down 
and  locked.  It  is  usual  to  have  three  or  four  legs  or 
supports  to  the  bee-boards  ;  but  those  who  have  tried  oue 
will  never  resort  to  more,  as  one  Is  a  much  better  pro- 
tection from  vermin  and  insects.  The  space  in  front  o( 
the  apiary  sltould  be  kept  clear  of  high  plaiiU  for  two  or 
three  yards. 

The  variety  of  bees  employed  is  a  matter  of  wme  con- 
sequence. To  the  common  observer  all  working  bees, 
as  to  external  appearance,  are  nearly  the  same ;  but  to 
those  who  examine  them  with  attention,  the  difference 
in  sixe  is  very  distinguishable ;  and  they  are,  in  their 
vicious  and  gentle,  indolent  and  active  nature^,  essen- 
tially different.  Of  the  stock  which  Howisoii  had  in 
1810,  it  required  S50  to  weigh  an  ounce;  but  they  were 
so  vicious  and  lazy  that  he  changed  it  for  a  smaller 
variety,  which  possessed  much  better  dispositions,  and  of 
which  it  required  296,  on  an  average,  to  weigh  an  ounce. 
Whether  size  and  disposition  are  invariably  connected, 
is  not  determined. 

The  best  material  and  form  for  hives  is  a  straw  thimble 
or  flower-pot  placed  in  an  Inverted  position.  Hives 
made  of  straw,  as  now  In  use,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  ttiose  made  of  wood  and  other  materials,  from  the 
efiectual  defence  they  afford  against  the  extremes  of  heat 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

The  size  of  hives  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  that  of  the  swarms.  This  has  not  had  that 
attention  paid  to  it  which  the  subject  demands,  as  much 
of  the  success  in  the  management  of  the  bees  depends  on 
that  cirrumstance.  From  blind  instinct  bees  endeavour 
to  fill  with  combs  whatever  hive  they  are  put  Into,  before 
they  begin  to  gather  honey.  Owing  to  this,  when  the 
hive  is  too  large  for  Its  inhabitants,  the  time  for  collect. 
Ing  their  winter  store  is  spent  In  unprofitable  labour ;  and 
starvation  Is  the  consequence.  This  evil  also  extends  to 
occasioning  late  swarming  the  next  summer;  it  being 
long  before  tlie  hive  becomes  so  filled  with  young  bees  as 
to  produce  a  necessity  for  emigration,  from  which  cause 
the  season  Is  too  far  advanced  for  the  young  colonies  to 
procure  a  winter  stock.  A  full-sized  straw  hive  will 
hold  three  pecks  ;  a  small-sized  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pecks. 

The  Polish  hive  appears  to  be  the  second  In  merit  to 
that  described,  and  perhaps  it  may  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence, if  the  mode  of  using  it  were  generally  known.  It 
is  simply  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  a  foot  or  fourteen  Inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  nine  feet  long.  It  is  scooped  out 
f  boring  In  this  country  would  be  better)  for  about  six  feet 
from  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  of  that 
length,  and  of  six  or  eight  Inches  In  diameter  Hithln. 
Part  of  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  Is  cut  out  dur. 
ing  the  greater  part  6f  its  lenjth,,,|b|^(Jour,i(i€hM  «^ 
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less  obstinacy,  refuse  to  depart,  and  even 
venture  to  resist  their  progenitors.  The  young 
ones  are  known  by  being  browner  than  the 
old,  with  whiter  hair ;  the  old  ones  are  of  a 
lighter  colour,  with  red  hair.  The  two  armies 
are  therefore  easily  distinguishable,  and  dread- 
ful  battles  are  often  seen  to  ensue.  But  the 
victory  almost  ever  terminates  with  strict 
political  justice  in  fieivour  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  rebellious  offspring  are  driven  off,  not 
without  loss  and  mutilation. 

In  different  countries,  the  swarms  make 
their  appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  there  are  several  signs  previous  to  this 
intended  migration.  The  night  before,  an 
unusual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive;  in  the 
morning,  though  the  weather  be  soft  and  in- 
yiting,  they  seem  not  to  obey  the  call,  be- 
ing intent  on  more  important  meditations  with- 
in.  All  labour  is  discontinued  in  the  hive ; 
every  bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing,  or  re- 

•nd  a  slip  of  wood  is  mtde  to  fit  the  opening.  On  the 
tides  of  this  slip,  or  segment,  notches  are  made  every  two 
or  three  inches,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  a  single  bee  to 
pass.  This  slip  may  be  furnished  with  hinges,  and  with 
a  lock  and  key  ;  but  in  Poland  it  is  merely  fastened  in 
by  a  wedge.  AH  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hive 
is  a  cover  at  top  to  throw  off  the  rain  ;  and  then  it  re. 
quires  only  to  be  placed  upright  like  a  strong  post  in  the 
garden,  so  as  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cylinder  may  be 
not  nearer  the  ground  than  two  feet,  and  the  opening  slip 
look  to  the  south.  When  a  swarm  is  to  be  put  in,  the 
tree,  with  tlie  door  or  slip  opened,  is  placed  obliquely 
oTor  it ;  when  the  boee  enter,  the  door  is  closed,  and  the 
holes  stopped  with  day  till  the  hive  is  planted  or  placed 
upright.  When  honey  is  wanted,  the  door  is  opened 
during  the  finest  part  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the 
bees  are  out;  its  entire  state  is  seen  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  operator,  with  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  or  with  a 
lighted  rag,  to  keep  ofl'  the  bees  from  his  hands,  cuU  out 
with  a  crooked  knife  as  much  comb  as  he  thinks  fit.  In 
this  way  fresh  honey  is  obulned  during  the  summer,  the 
bees  are  never  cramped  for  room,  nor  does  ft  become 
necessary  to  kill  them.  The  old  comb,  however,  is 
annually  cut  out,  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  tendency  to 
swarming,  which,  notwithsUnding  this  and  the  siae  of 
their  dwelling,  they  generally  do  once  a  year ;  for  the 
laws  of  luiture  are  not  to  be  changed.  Though  it  be  a 
fact  that  a  small  swarm  of  bees  will  not  do  well  in  a  large 
hive ;  yet,  if  the  hive  extend  in  length  and  not  in 
breadth,  it  is  admitted  both  by  Huber  and  Huish  that 
they  will  thrive  in  It.  "  If  too  great  a  diameter,"  says 
Huber,  "  be  not  given  to  the  abode  of  the  bee,  it  may 
witlwul  danger  be  increased  in  the  elevation  ;  their 
success  In  the  hollow  trees,  their  natural  domicile,  ineon. 
testaUy  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

The  feeding  of  bees  is  generally  deferred  till  winter 
or  spring ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  practice.  Hives 
should  be  examined  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Sep. 
tember,  or  about  the  time  of  killing  the  drones ;  and  if 
a  large  hive  does  not  weigh  thirty  pounds,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  it  half  a  pound  of  honey,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  soft  sugar  made  into  syrup,  for  every  pound 
that  it  is  deficient  of  that  weight ;  and  in  like  proportion 
to  smaller  hives.  This  work  must  not  be  delayed,  that 
time  may  be  given  for  the  bees  to  make  the  deposit  in 
their  empty  calls  before  they  are  rendered  torpid  by  the 
cold.  Sugar  simply  dissolved  in  water  (which  is  a 
commoo  practioe),  and  sugar  boiled  with  water  into  a 


luctantly  yielding,  a  submisaion  ;  at  length, 
after  some  noise  and  tumult,  a  queen-bee  is 
chosen  to  guard,  rather  than  conduct  the  young 
colony  to  other  habitations,  and  then  they  are 
marshalled  without  any  apparent  condnctor. 
In  less  than  a  minute  they  leave  their  native 
abode,  and  forming  a  cloud  round  their  pro- 
tectress, they  set  off  without  seeming  to  know 
the  place  of  their  destination ;  the  wc/M  bt- 
fore  them,  where  to  ehoo$e  their  piaee  of  rai. 
The  usual  time  of  swarming  is  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  three  in  the  aftenioon,  when  the 
sun  shines  bright,  and  invites  them  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  They  flutter  for  a  while  in  the 
air,  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  sometimes  un- 
dertake  a  distant  journey,  but  more  frequently 
are  contented  with  some  neighbouring  asylum : 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  chimney-top,  or  some 
other  exposed  situation.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable, that  all  those  animals,  of  whatevrr 
kind,  that  have  long  been  under  the  protectioo 

syrup,  form  compounds  very  difiereBtly  suited  ler  the 
winter  store  of  bees.  When  the  former  is  wanted  Isr 
their  immediate  nourishment,  as  in  spring,  it  wiD  answer 
equally  as  a  S3mip ;  but  if  to  be  laid  up  as  store,  the  beat 
of  the  hive  quickly  evaporating  the  wator,  Iravae  the 
sugar  in  dry  crystals,  not  to  be  acted  open  by  the  tnaiks 
of  the  bees.  Hives  may  be  killed  with  bongar  whfle 
some  pounds'  weight  of  sugar  remain  in  this  state  in 
their  cells.  The  l>oillng  of  sugar  Sato  syrup  brms  a 
closer  combination  with  the  water,  by  which  fl  is  prv- 
vented  from  flying  oflT,  and  a  consistence  resembling  Ihst 
of  honey  retained.  Hovison  had  freqvent  experimee  el 
hives,  not  containing  a  pornid  of  hooey,  preserrsdl  in 
perfect  health  through  the  winter  with  sugar  ao  prepared, 
when  given  in  proper  time  and  in  suAcient  fniality. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  ought  to  be  given  to  a  Uvt 
may  be  calculated  in  the  proportion  of  two  poands  a 
month  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  a  less  qoastity 
will  sufike.  When  a  hive  is  fed  in  the  spring,  H  skeirid 
always  be  alter  sunset,  when  tlie  bees  have  returned  bmtt 
the  fields ;  otherwise  the  roost  disastrous  coBsofoeucts 
may  ensue  from  the  robberies  commitlsd  by  the  bees  el 
other  hives.  If  they  are  fed  in  the  morning.  It  WMSi  be 
before  sunrise,  and  the  entrance  InsUntly  stepped  to  keep 
out  depredators ;  for  as  the  bees  leave  the  hive  ea  the 
very  first  sppearanre  of  day-light,  a  later  porlod  wedd 
prevent  the  return  of  all  theie  who  had  loii  the  hive 
previous  to  the  entrance  being  secured.  Tlie  feUewtng 
receipt  for  bees  is  reoomroo^ed  as  beneficial  and  ere- 
nomical.  To  two  quarts  of  good  ale  pot  one  pound  el 
moist  sugar  ;  boil  them  until  the  sugar  Is  wholly  dis- 
solved, carefully  skimming  it ;  when  it  is  eeld,  ft  will  ho 
found  of  the  consistency  of  honey*  and  it  may  bo  given 
to  the  bees  in  the  following  manner :  If  the  bees  an  in 
the  plain  cottage  hivo,  an  eek  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  hive  must  be  provided,  and  from  three  to  four  hands 
in  height.  When  the  sun  is  ast,  and  the  bees  havo 
retired,  let  the  hivo  be  gently  raised,  and  the  eek  placed 
on  the  stool :  then,  having  filled  a  soi^-plato  with  the 
food,  place  it  on  the  eek,  and  put  down  the  hive.  To 
prevent  the  bees  being  drowned  in  the  liquid,  ft  Is 
necessary  to  place  some  strawa  over  the  plate,  Ind  over 
the  straws  a  piece  of  paper,  eitlier  thickly  periiDrated  or 
cut  into  nicks ;  these  nicks,  however,  must  not  run 
parallel  with  the  straws,  but  oHhor  across  or  diaganally; 
the  entrance  must  then  be  closed,  and  the  plalorsnoved 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  whole  of  the  Ufiid 
will  be  transferred  into  the  < 
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of  man,  seem  to  lose  a  part  of  their  natural  sa- 
gacity in  providing  for  themselves.  The  rab- 
bity  when  domesticated,  foi^ets  to  dig  holes, 
the  hen  to  build  a  nest,  and  the  bee  to  seek  a 
shelter  that  shall  protect  it  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  winter.  In  those  countries  where  the 
bees  are  wild,  and  unprotected  by  man,  they 
are  always  sure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree  ;  but  with  us,  they  seem 
improvident  in  their  choice,  and  the  first  green 
branch  that  stops  their  flight,  seems  to  be 
thought  suflScient  for  their  abode  through  win- 
ter. However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
queen  chooses  the  place  where  they  are  to 
alight,  for  many  of  the  stragglers,  who  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  a  particular  branch,  go  and 
settle  upon  it ;  others  are  seen  to  succeed ;  and, 
at  last,  the  queen  herself,  when  she  finds  a 
sufficient  number  there  before  her,  goes  to 
make  it  the  place  of  her  head-quarters.  When 
the  queen  is  settled,  the  rest  of  the  swarm  soon 
follow  ;  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  seem  to  be  at  ease.  It  sometimes 
is  found,  that  there  are  two  or  three  queens  to 
a  swarm,  and  the  colony  is  divided  into  par- 
ties ;  but  it  most  usually  happens,  that  one  of 
these  is  more  considerable  than  the  others,  and 
the  bees,  by  degrees,  desert  the  weakest,  to 
take  shelter  under  the  most  powerful  protec 
tor.  The  deserted  queen  does  not  k>ng  sur. 
vive  this  defeat ;  she  takes  refuge  under  the 
new  monarch,  and  is  soon  destroyed  by  her 
jealouA  rival  Till  this  cruel  execution  is  per- 
formed,  the  bees  never  go  out  to  work  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  queen-bee  belonging  to  the 
new  colony  left  in  the  old  hive,  she  always 
undergoes  the  fate  of  the  former.  However, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  bees  never  sacri- 
fice any  of  their  queens,  when  the  hive  is  full 
of  wax  and  honey ;  for  there  is  at  that  time  no 
danger  in  maintaining  a  plurality  of  breeders. 
When  the  swarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a 
place  of  rest,  and  the  policy  of  government  is 
settled,  the  bees  soon  resume  their  former  la- 
bours. The  making  cells,  storing  them  with 
honey,  impregnating  the  queen,  making  pro- 
per cells  for  the  reception  of  the  rising  pro. 
geny,  and  protecting  them  from  external  dan- 
ger, employ  their  unceasing  industry.  But 
soon  after,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer,  when  the  colony  is  sufficiently  stored 
with  inhabitants,  a  most  cruel  policy  ensues. 
The  drone  bees,  which  are  (as  has  been  said) 
generally  in  a  hive  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, are  marked  for  slaughter.  These,  which 
bad  hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and  plea, 
sure,  whose  only  employment  was  in  impreg- 
nating  the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the  la- 
bours of  the  hive,  without  aiding  in  the  gene- 
ral toil,  now  share  the  fate  of  most  voluptuar- 
ies,  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  resent- 
roent  of  society. 


The  working  bees  in  a  body  declare  war 
against  them ;  and  in  two  or  three  days'  time 
the  ground  all  round  the  hive  is  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Nay,  the  working  bees 
will  even  kill  such  drones,  as  are  yet  in  the 
worm  state,  in  the  cell,  and  eject  their  bodies 
from  the  hive  among  the  general  carnage. 

When  a  hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in 
the  year,  the  first  is  always  the  best,  and  the 
most  numerous.  These  having  the  whole 
summer  before  them,  have  the  more  time  for 
making  wax  and  honey,  and  consequently 
their  labours  are  the  most  valuable  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Although  the  swarm  chiefly  consists 
of  the  youngest  bees,  yet  it  is  often  found  that 
bees  of  all  ages  compose  the  multitude  of  emi. . 
grants,  and  it  often  happens  that  bees  of  all 
ages  are  seen  remaining  behind.  The  num. 
her  of  them  is  alwavs  more  considerable  than 
that  of  some  populous  cities,  for  sometimes 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  are  found  in  a 
single  hive.  So  large  a  body  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  work  with  great  expedition  ;  and  in 
fact,  in  less  than  twenty- four  hours  they  will 
make  combs  above  twenty  inches  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  broad.  Sometimes  they  will 
half  fill  their  hives  with  wax  in  less  than  five 
days.  In  the  first  fifteen  days,  they  are  al- 
ways  found  to  make  more  wax  than  they  do 
afterwards  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  animals,  as  usually  found  in  our  own 
country.  How  they  are  treated,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  honey,  belongs 
rather  to  the  rural  economist,  than  the  natural 
historian ;  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  still  more  remains  equally  curious 
and  new.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  farm,  or  a  country, 
may  be  overstocked  with  bees,  as  well  as  with 
any  other  sort  of  animal;  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hives  always  require  a  certain  number 
of  flowers  to  subsist  on.  When  the  flowers 
near  home  are  rifled,  then  are  these  indus- 
tHous  insects  seen  taking  more  extensive 
ranges  :  but  their  abilities  may  be  over  taxed  ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged,  in  quest  of  honey,  to 
go  too  far  from  home,  they  %re  over-wearied  in 
the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by  birds,  or 
beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 

Prom  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  Piedmont,  they  have  contrived,  as 
I  have  often  seen,  a  kind  of  floating  bee- 
house. 

They  have  on  board  one  barge  threescore 
or  a  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from 
the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  storm :  and 
with  these  the  owners  sufiier  themselves  to 
float  gently  down  tlie  river.  As  the  bees  are 
continually  choosing  their  flowery  pasture 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  sweets  before  unrifled  ;  and  thus 
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a  single  floating  bee-bouse  yields  the  proprie- 
tor a  considerable  income.  Why  a  method  si- 
milar  to  this  has  never  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  more  gentle  rivers,  and 
more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  I  know  not :  certainly  it  might  be 
turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor  a 
secure,  though  perhaps  a  moderate  income. 

Having  mentioned  the  industry  of  these  ad- 
mirable insects,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  some, 
thing  of  the  eflects  of  their  labour  of  that  wax 
and  honey  which  are  turned  by  man  to  such 
various  uses.  Bees  gather  two  kinds  of  wax; 
one  coarse,  and  the  other  fine.  The  coarser 
sort  is  bitter,  and  with  this,  which  is  called 
ptvpoliif  they  stop  up  all  the  holes  and  crevi- 
ces of  their  hives.*     It  is  of  a  more  resinous 


1  It  wu  strongly  suspected  by  Reaumur,  that  the  bees 
collected  the  propolis  from  those  trees  which  ire  known 
to  produce  t  similar  gummy  resin,  such  as  the  poplar, 
the  birch,  and  the  willow;  but  he  was  thrown  into  doubt 
by  not  being  able  to  detect  the  bees  in  the  act  of  procur- 
ing it,  and  by  observing  them  to  collect  it  where  none 
ef  those  trees,  nor  any  other  of  the  same  description, 
grew.  Hi«  bees  also  refused  to  make  use  of  bitumen, 
and  other  resinous  substances,  with  which  he  supplied 
them,  though  Mr  Knight  was  more  successful. 

Huber  at  length  set  the  question  at  rest.  •*  For  many 
years,"  says  he,  '*  I  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  find 
them  on  trees  producing  an  analogous  substance,  though 
multitudes  had  been  seen  returning  laden  with  it.  In 
July,  some  branches  of  the  wild  poplar,  which  had  been 
cut  since  spring,  with  very  large  buds,  full  of  a  reddish, 
viscous,  odoriferous  matter,  were  brought  to  me,  and  I 
planted  them  in  vessels  before  hives,  in  the  way  of  the 
bees  going  out  to  forage,  so  that  they  could  not  be  insen- 
sible of  their  presence.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  visited  by  a  bee,  which  separating  the  sheath 
of  a  bud  with  its  teeth,  drew  out  threads  of  the  viscous 
substance,  and  lodged  a  pellet  of  it  in  one  of  the  baskets 
of  its  limbs  :  from  another  bud  it  collected  another  pellet 
for  the  opposite  limb,  and  departed  to  the  hive.  A  se- 
cond  bee  took  the  pUce  of  the  former  in  a  few  minutes, 
follovring  the  same  procedure.  Young  shoots  of  poplar, 
recently  cut,  did  not  seem  to  attract  these  insects,  as 
their  viscous  matter  had  less  consistence  tlian  the  for. 
mer.  Diflerent  experiments  proved  the  identity  of  this 
substance  with  propolis ;  and  now,  having  only  to  disco- 
ver  how  the  bees  applied  it  to  use,  we  peopled  a  hive, 
so  prepared  as  to  fulfil  our  views.  The  bees,  building 
upwards,  soon  resched  the  glass  above ;  but,  unable  to 
quit  their  habitation,  on  account  of  rain,  they  were  three 
weeks  without  bringing  home  propolis.  Their  combs 
remained  perfectly  white  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  became  more  favourable 
for  our  observations.  Serene  warm  weather  engaged 
them  to  forage,  and  they  returned  from  the  fields  laden 
with  a  resinous  gum,  resembling  a  transparent  jelly,  and 
having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  garnet.  It  was  easily 
distinguished  from  the  farinaceous  pellets  then  collected 
by  other  bees.  The  workers  bearing  the  propolis  ran 
over  the  clnsten  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
and  rested  on  the  rods  suppcvtlng  the  comos,  or  some- 
times stopped  on  the  sides  of  their  dwelling,  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  companions  coming  to  discumber  them  of 
their  burden.  We  actually  saw  two  or  thre«  arrive,  and 
carry  the  propolis  from  ofT  the  limbs  of  each  with  their 
teeth*  The  upper  part  of  the  hive  exhibited  the  most 
animated  spectacle  :  thither  a  multitude  of  bees  resorted 
from  all  quarters,  to  engage  in  the  predominant  occuds- 
tioo  of  the  collection,  distribution,  and  application  of  the 


nature  than  the  fine  wax,  and  is  conseqaently 
better  qualified  to  resist  the  moisture  of  the 
season,  and  preserve  the  works  warm  and  dry 
within.     The  fine  wax  is  as  necessary  to  tk 


propolis.  Some  conveyed  that  of  which  they  bad  on. 
loaded  the  purveyors  in  their  teeth,  and  depwited  it  in 
heaps;  others  hastened,  befbre  its  hardening,  to  ipresd 
it  out  like  a  varnish,  or  form  it  into  strings,  proportion^ 
to  the  inUrstices  of  the  sides  of  the  hive  to  be  filled  oft. 
Nothing  could  be  more  diversified  than  the  opentifles 
carried  oo. 

The  bees,  apparently  charged  with  applying  the  pre. 
polls  within  the  cells,  were  easily  distinguished  from  tiit 
multitude  of  workers,  by  the  direction  <^  their  heads  to. 
wards  the  horixontal  pane  forming  the  roof  of  the  bive, 
and  on  reaching  it,  they  deposit^  their  burden  noity 
in  the  middle  of  intervals  separating  the  cooibs :  tbcn 
they  conveyed  the  propolis  to  the  real  place  of  itsdestint. 
tion.  They  suspended  themselves  by  the  claws  of  \Ju 
hind  legs  to  points  of  support,  afforded  by  the  visresitjef 
the  propolis  on  the  glass;  and,  as  it  were,  swin|in| 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  broaght  the  heap  oi 
this  substance  nearer  to  the  cells  at  each  impidse.  Hen 
the  bees  employed  their  fore  feet,  which  remained  bet 
to  sweep  what  the  teeth  had  detached,  and  to  unite  tie 
fragments  scattered  over  the  glass,  which  recovered  ill 
its  transparency  when  the  whole  propolis  was  bromlit  to 
the  vicinity  ef  the  cells.  After  some  of  the  bees  ted 
smoothed  down  and  cleaned  out  the  glased  cells,  feelis| 
the  way  with  their  antenns,  one  desisted,  and  hafing 
approached  a  heap  of  propolis,  drew  out  a  thread  with  iu 
teeth.  This  being  broken  off,  it  was  taken  in  the  dans 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  bee,  re-entering  the  ceQ,  inmc 
diately  placed  it  in  the  angle  of  two  portions  that  W 
been  smoothed,  in  which  operation  the  fors  fbet  and  te^ 
were  used  alternately  ;  but  probably  proving  too  clansj, 
the  thread  was  reduced  and  polished ;  and  we  admired 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  was  adjusted  when  the  weik 
was  completed.  The  insect  did  not  stop  here  :  retsni- 
ing  to  the  cell,  it  prepared  other  parts  of  it  to  rsceirt  i 
second  thread,  for  which  we  did  not  doubt  that  the  heky 
would  be  resorted  to.  Contrary  to  our  expectation,  how- 
ever, it  availed  itself  of  the  portion  of  the  thread  cot  off 
on  Uie  former  occasion,  arranged  it  in  the  appoJntid 
place,  and  gave  it  all  the  solidity  and  finish  of  wbicb  ft 
was  susceptible.  Other  bees  concluded  the  work  wkick 
the  first  had  begim ;  and  the  sides  of  the  cells  were  speed, 
ily  secured  with  threads  of  propolis,  while  some  were 
also  put  on  the  orifices ;  but  we  could  not  seise  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  varnished,  though  it  may  be  eanljr 
conceived  bow  it  is  done." 

This  is  not  the  only  u»e  to  which  bees  apply  the  pr»- 
polls.  They  are  extremely  solicitous  to  remove  socb  in- 
sects or  foreign  bodies  as  happen  to  get  admisskn  ioio 
the  hive.  When  so  light  as  not  to  exceed  their  powen, 
they  first  kill  the  insect  with  their  stings,  and  then  drag 
it  out  witli  their  teeth.  But  it  sometimes  happeoa,  ai 
was  first  observed  by  Maiuldl,  and  since  bjr  Reauanr 
and  others,  that  an  ill-fated  snail  creeps  into  the  bive : 
this  is  no  sooner  perceived  than  it  is  attacked  on  iQ 
sides,  and  stung  to  death.  But  how  are  the  bees  tocarrj 
out  so  heavy  a  burthen?  Such  a  labour  weald  be  io 
vain.  To  prevent  the  noxious  smell  which  would  arisa) 
from  its  putrefaction,  they  immediately  embalm  it,  bf 
covering  every  part  of  its  body  with  propolis,  tbroegfc 
which  no  tffluvia  can  escape.  When  a  snail  with  i 
shell  gets  entrance,  to  dispose  of  it  gives  mock  la* 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  bees.  As  soon  as  it  reeiiwi 
the  first  wound  from  a  sting,  it  naturally  retires  vitUs 
ite  shell.  In  this  case,  the  bees,  instead  of  pasUng  It  vi 
over  with  propolis,  content  themselves  with  ghiing  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  shell,  which  is  suflkient  to  ren* 
dor  the  animal  for  ever  Immovably  fixed. 
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animars  presenration  as  the  honey  itself. 
With  this  they  make  their  lodgings,  with  this 
they  cover  the  cells  of  their  young,  and  in 
this  they  lay  up  their  magazines  of  honey. 
This  is  made,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
from  the  dust  of  flowers,  which  is  carefully 
kneaded  by  the  little  insect,  then  swallowed, 
and  having  undergone  a  kind  of  digestion,  is 
formed  into  the  cells,  which  answer  such  a 
variety  of  purposes.  To  collect  this,  the  ani. 
mal  rolls  itself  in  the  flower  it  would  rob,  and 
thus  takes  up  the  vegetable  dust  with  the  hair 
of  its  body.  Then  carefully  brushing  it  into 
a  lump,  with  its  fore-paws  it  thrusts  the  com- 
position into  two  cavities  behind  the  thighs, 
which  are  made  like  spoons  to  receive  the 
wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines  them  serves  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

As  of  wax,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  ho- 
ney ;  the  white  and  the  yellow.  The  white 
is  taken  without  fire  from  the  honey-combs. 
The  yellow  is  extracted  by  heat,  and  squeezed 
through  bags,  in  a  press.  The  best  honey  is 
new,  thick,  and  granulated,  of  a  clear  trans- 
parent white  colour,  of  a  soft  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  of  a  sweet  lively  taste.  Honey 
made  in  mountainous  countries  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  valley.  The  honey  made  in  the 
spring  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and 
lose  their  fragrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  yet  there  are  difierences  worthy 
our  notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  less 
by  one  half  than  the  European,  and  more 
black  and  round.  They  have  no  sting,  and 
make  their  cells  in  hollow  trees  ;  where,  if  the 
hole  they  meet  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a 
sort  of  waxen  house  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their  honey, 
and  lay  their  eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey 
in  waxen  vessels,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s  egg^ 
of  a  black  or  deep  violet  colour ;  and  these  are 
so  joined  together,  that  there  is  no  space  left 

Mr  Knight,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
discovered  by  accident  an  artificial  substance,  more  at- 
tractive than  any  of  the  resins  experimentally  tried  by 
Reaumur.  Having  caused  the  decorticated  part  of  a 
tree  to  be  covered  with  a  cement,  composed  of  bees'-wax 
and  turpentine,  he  observed  thai  this  was  frequented  by 
hive-bees,  who,  finding  it  to  be  a  very  good  propolis 
ready  made,  detached  it  from  the  tree  by  their  mandi- 
bles,  and  then,  as  usual,  passed  it  from  the  first  leg  to 
the  second,  and  so  on.  When  one  bee  had  thus  collect- 
ed  its  load,  another  often  came  behind  and  despoiled  it 
of  all  it  had  collected;  a  second  and  a  third  load  were 
frequently  lost  in  the  same  manner;  and  yet  the  patient 
insect  pursued  its  operations  without  manifesting  any 
signs  of  anger.  Probably  the  latter  circumstance,  at 
which  Mr  Knight  seems  to  have  been  surprised,  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  Instance  of  the  division  of  labour  so 
striliingly  exemplified  in  every  part  of  the  economy  of 
bees. 


between  them.  The  honey  never  congeals, 
but  is  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  and  the 
colour  of  amber.  Resembling  these,  there  are 
found  Little  black  bees,  without  a  sting,  in  all 
the  tropical  climates ;  and  though  these  coun- 
tries are  replete  with  bees  like  our  own,  yet 
those  form  the  most  useful  and  laborious  tribe 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  honey  they 
produce  is  neither  so  unpalatable  nor  so  sur- 
feiting as  ours  ;  and  the  wax  is  so  soft  that  it 
is  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being 
never  found  hard  enough  to  form  into  candles, 
as  in  Europe. 

Of  insects  that  receive  the  name  of  bees 
among  us,  there  are  several ;  which,  however, 
difier  very  widely  from  that  industrious  social 
race  we  have  been  just  describing.  The 
Humble-bee  is  the  largest  of  all  this  tribe, 
being  as  large  as  the  first  joint  of  one's  middle 
finger.*     These  are  seen  in  every  field,  and 

■  The  humble-bees  of  this  country  are  now  divided 
into  two  generic  groups,  Bombut  and  jtpathtu.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  hive-bee,  and  other  races 
bearing  affinity  to  them,  by  having  the  simple  eyes  ar- 
ranged in  a  curve,  instead  of  forming  a  triangle;  by 
having  an  impression  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  on  the 
forehead ;  the  labrum  transverse,  and  two  distinct  spines 
at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  tibis.  More  obvious  char- 
acters are  aflbrded  by  their  large,  comparatively  rounded, 
hirsute  bodies,  generally  adorned  with  bands  of  light- 
yellow  or  red.  Upwards  of  forty  different  ^ecies  are 
described  as  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  but  as  the  three 
distinct  races  of  females,  males,  and  worl&ers,  belonging 
to  the  same  species,  often  bear  little  resemblance  to  one 
another,  and  as  the  hair  or  down  covering  their  bodies, 
often  of  the  gayest  colours,  changes  with  age,  like  the 
plumage  of  birds,  it  is  by  no  meCkis  unlikely  that  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  family,  and  diflering  only  in  sex  or 
age,  have  in  some  instances,  been  described  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent ^ecies. 

The  common  humble-bee  abounds  in  our  fields  and 
gardens,  and  is  almost  equally  common  throughout  all 


Europe.  It  is  distinguished  above  its  congeners  for 
strength  and  activity.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  insects 
that  appear  in  the  roring,  and  one  of  the  latest  to  leave 
us  in  autumn.  It  forms  its  nest,  as  is  well  known,  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  sometimes  excavated  laboriously 
by  its  own  eflbrts,  sometimes  previously  formed  by  other 
animals  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  foundress  of  the 
colony.  The  females  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  species, 
are  largest  in  size,  the  males  next,  and  the  workers 
smallest.  Early  in  spring,  when  the  willows  begin  to 
bloom,  the  female  may  be  seen  traversing  the  gardens 
by  sun-rise  witli  her  usual  sonorous  booming,  and  busied 
in  collecting  honey  and  pollen  from  the  catkins.  The 
workers  do  not  appear  till  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
the  males  not  till  autumn,  when  the  thistles  are  in  blos- 
som, upon  the  flowers  of  which  they  are  foimd  in  great 
numbers  and  in  still  greater,  if  possible,  u[)on  seeding 
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perched  on  every  flower.  They  baild  their 
nest  in  holes  in  the  ground,  of  dry  leaves, 
mixed  with  wax  and  wood,  defended  with 
moss  from  the  weather.  Each  humble-bee 
makes  a  separate  cell  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg,  which  is  round  and  hollow,  contain- 
inff  the  honey  in  a  bag.  Several  of  these 
cells  are  joined  together  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  appears  like  a  cluster  of  grapes. 
The  females,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
wasps,  are  very  few,  and  their  eggs  are  laid 
in  cells,  which  the  rest  soon  cover  over  with 
wax.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  a 
aueen  or  not ;  but  there  is  one  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  without  wings,  and  without 
hair,  and  all  over  black,  like  polished  ebony. 
This  goes  and  views  all  the  works,  from  time 
to  time,  and  enters  into  the  cell,  as  if  it  wanted 
to  see  whether  every  thing  was  done  right 
In  the  morning  the  young  humble-bees  are 
very  idle,  and  seem  not  at  all  inclined  to  la- 
bour, till  one  of  the  largest,  about  seven  o'clock, 
thrusts  half  its  body  from  a  hole  designed  for 
that  purpose,  and  seated  on  the  top  of  the  nest, 
beats  its  wings  for  twenty  minutes  succes- 
sively, buzzing  the  whole  time,  till  the  whole 
colony  is  put  in  motion.  The  humble-bees 
gather  honey  as  well  as  the  common  bees  ; 
but  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  good,  nor  the 
wax  so  clean,  or  so  capable  of  fusion* 

Beside  the  bees  already  mentioned,  there 
are  various  kinds  among  us,  that  have  much 
the  appearance  of  honey-makers,  and  yet  make 
only  wax.  The  Wood. Bee  is  seen  in  every 
garden.     It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 


leeks  and  onions,  where,  on  a  single  floiver,  may  be  seen 
half  a  dozen  at  the  same  moment.  At  this  early  period 
of  the  yeur,  the  female  is  a  solitary  being,  and  her  flights 
are  directed  in  search  of  a  place  snitable  for  a  habitation. 
The  females  only,  of  all  the  former  year's  colony,  have 
survived  the  winter,  and  now  dispersing,  each  seeks  a 
residence  for  herself,  where  she  may  become  the  found- 
ress of  a  new  community.  Having  pitched  upon  a  con- 
venient spot,  the  laborious  insect  proceeds  to  excavate 
Arst  the  passage  or  gallery,  then  the  nest  itself,  detaching 
the  soil,  as  it  were,  grain  by  grain ;  she  seizes  the  mole- 
cule with  the  first  pair  of  legs,  transfers  it  instantly  to 
the  second,  receives  it  next  with  the  third,  and  finally 
pushes  it  as  far  as  possible  behind  hei^  These  excava- 
tions, situated  often  above  a  foot  under  the  surface,  are 
wholly  the  work  of  the  solitary  female.  Sometime?, 
However,  the  nest  is  made  close  to,  or  even  upon  the 
surface  when  partially  hollow,  and  covered  with  dry 
moss ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  mode  pursued  by  this 
species,  and  in  such  localities  tlie  colony  is  iar  less 
numerous  than  when  at  a  greater  depth. 

Having  finished  tlie  excavation,  and  carpeted  her  new 
dwelling  with  soft  leaves,  &c.,  the  insect  proceeds 
to  construct  brood  cells.  The  wax  of  which  these 
are  formed  is  secreted,  as  in  the  domestic  bee,  in  cer- 
tain receptacles  placed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  pro- 
cess of  the  abdominal  scales,  and  is  extracted  by  the  bee 
in  the  form  of  lamina,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
insect's  body.  Unlike  the  queen  of  the  hive  bees,  the 
mother-bee  of  this  family  possesses  these  wax-secreting 
organs  as  well  as  the  workers,  and  produces  the  substance 
in  greater  quantity  than  her  progeny. 


queen-bee  ;  its  body  of  a  blaish  black,  wbkb 
is  smooth  and  shining.  It  begioa  to  <MPPfv 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  is  aeen  flyii^ 
near  walls  exposed  to  a  sunny  aspect  This 
bee  makes  its  nest  in  some  piece  of  wood, 
which  it  contrives  to  scoop  and  hollow  for  its 
purpose.'     This,  however,  is  never  done  io 

>  We  have  frequently  witoened,  says  Mr  Remnc, 
the  operations  of  these  ingeoious  little  workers,  wb*  an 
particularly  partial  to  posts,  palingsi,  and  the  woed.««rk 
of  houses  which  has  become  soft  by  beginning  to  decay. 
Wood  actually  decayed,  or  aflected  by  dry-rot,  they  teem 
to  reject  as  unfit  for  their  purposes ;  but  tbey  make  no 
otoeciions  to  any  hole  previously  drilled,  provided  it  be 
not  too  large ;  and,  like  the  mason-bees,  tbey  not  infre- 
quently take  possession  of  an  old  nest,  a  few  repain 
being  all  that  in  this  case  is  necessary.  When  a  swv 
nest  is  to  be  constructed,  the  bee  proceeds  to  cfaisei  mi- 
ficieut  space  for  it  out  of  the  weed  with  her  Jaw. 
We  say  her,  because  the  task  in  this  instance,  as  in  mett 
others  of  solitary  bees  and  wasps,  devolves  solely  npen 
the  female,  the  male  taking  no  concern  in  the  aflair,  and 
probably  being  altogether  ignorant  that  such  a  work  n 
going  forward.  It  is  at  least  certain  the  male  Ss  neter 
seen  giving  his  assistance,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  a^ 
preaches  the  neighbourhood.  The  female  carpeuterJice 
has  a  task  t(>  perform  no  less  arduous  than  the  mason-bee ; 
for  though  the  wood  may  be  tolerably  soit,  she  can  mly 
cut  out  a  very  small  portion  at  a  time.  The  snccessirs 
portions  which  she  gnaws  off  may  be  readily  aseertaiaed 
by  an  observer,  as  she  carries  them  away  from  the  place. 
In  giving  the  history  of  a  mason-wasp,  we  remarked  the 
care  with  which  she  carried  to  a  distance  little  fragments 
of  brick,  which  she  detached  in  the  progress  of  excavation. 
We  have  recently  watched  a  precisely  similar  proeedore 
in  the  instance  of  a  earpenfer-bee  forming  a  cell  in  a 


wooden  post.  The  only  dififerenoe  was,  that  the  bee  did 
nut  fly  so  far  away  with  her  fragments  of  wood  as  the 
wasp  did ;  but  she  varied  the  direction  of  her  (light  every 
time  ;  and  we  could  observe,  that  alter  dropping  the  chip 
of  wood  which  she  had  carried  off,  she  did  not  return  in  a 
direct  line  to  her  nest,  but  made  a  drcuit  of  some  extent 
before  wheeling  round  to  go  back. 

*'  On  observing  the  proceedings  of  this  carpenter.bce 
next  day,  we  found  her  coming  in  with  balls  of  pollen 
on  her  thighs  ;  and  on  tracing  her  from  the  nest  into  the 
adjacent  garden,  we  saw  her  visiting  every  flower  which 
was  likely  to  yield  her  a  supply  of  pollen  for  her  future 
progeny.  This  was  not  all :  we  subsequently  saw  her 
taking  the  direction  of  a  clay-quarry  frequented  by  the 
mason-bees,  where  we  recognized  her  loading  herself  with 
a  pellet  of  clay,  and  carrying  it  into  her  cell  In  the 
wooden  post.  We  observed  her  alternating  this  labour  lor 
several  days,  at  one  time  carrying  clay,  and  at  another 
pollen  ;  till  at  length  she  completed  her  task,  and  dosed 
tlie  entrance  with  a  barrirado  of  clay,  to  prevent  the  hn- 
trusion  of  any  insectivorous  depredator,  who  might  make 
prey  of  her  young  ;  or  of  some  prying  parasite,  who  might 
introduce  its  own  eggs  into  the  nest  she  bad  taken  w 
muchtrouW.U,co«t™.U      Q^Qgl^ 
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trees  that  are  standing,  for  the  wood  it  makes 
choice  of  is  half  rotten.  The  holes  are  not 
made  directly  forward,  but  turning  to  one 
side,  and  have  an  opening  sufficient  to  adroit 
one's  middle  finger,  from  whence  runs  the 
inner  apartment,  generallj  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long.  The  instruments  used  in  boring 
these  cavities  are  their  teeth  ;  the  cavitj  is 
usually  branched  into  three  or  four  apartments ; 
and  in  each  of  these  they  lay  their  eggs,  to 
the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  each  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  rest :  the  egg  is  involved 
in  a  sort  of  paste,  which  serves  at  once  for  the 
young  animal's  protection  and  nourishment. 
The  grown  bees,  however,  feed  upon  small 
insects,  particularly  a  louse,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

*'  SoBM  dayi  dUr  it  wu  fiDithed,  we  cut  into  the 
poet,  uid  exposed  thli  nest  to  ?iew.  It  consisted  of  six 
celb  of  a  somewhat  square  shape,  the  wood  formJng  the 
literal  walls ;  and  each  was  separsted  from  the  one  ad- 
jaoeut  by  a  partition  of  clay,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
playinf  card.  The  \rood  was  not  lined  with  any  ex- 
iraneoos  substance,  but  was  worfced  as  smooth  as  if  it 
had  been  chiselled  by  a  Joiner.  There  were  fire  cells, 
arranged  in  a  very  singular  manner — ^two  being  almost 
horixontal,  two  perpendicular,  and  one  oblique.  The 
depth  to  which  the  wood  was  excavated,  in  this  histance, 
was  ooosiderably  lem  than  what  we  have  obsenred  in 
other  species  which  dig  perpendicuUr  galleries  several 
iticbes  deep  in  posts  and  garden-seats ;  and  they  are 
inferior  in  ingenuity  to  the  carpentry  of  a  bee  described 
by  Reaumur,  which  has  not  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
native  of  Britain,  though  a  single  indigenous  species  of 
the  genus  hat  boon  doubtingly  mentioned,  and  is  figured 
by  Kirby,  in  his  valuable  *  Moncgrsphia.'  If  ft  ever  be 
found  here.  Its  large  sisa  and  beautiful  violet^edioured 
wings  will  render  mistakes  impossible. 

**  The  violet  carpenter-bee  usually  selects  an  upright 
piece  of  wood,  into  which  she  borss  obliquely  for  about 
an  inch  ;  and  then,  changing  the  direction,  works  per- 
pendicolariy,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  wood,  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  half  an  inch  In  breadth. 
Sometimes  the  bee  is  contented  with  one  or  two  of  these 
excavations ;  at  other  times,  when  the  wood  is  adapted 
to  It,  she  scoops  out  three  or  fiMir — a  ta«k  which  some- 
timos  requires  several  weeks  of  incessant  labour.  The 
tunnel  in  the  wood,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
work  ;  for  the  liUle  architect  has  afterwards  to  divide 
the  wfcKde  into  cells  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  In  depth. 
It  Is  neeeMary,  for  the  proper  growth  of  her  progeny, 
that  each  should  be  separated  from  the  other,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  food.  She  knows,  most  exactly, 
the  quantity  of  food  which  each  grub  will  require,  during 
its  ffrowlh ;  and  she  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  cut  It 
oar  from  any  additional  supply.  In  constructing  her  cells, 
she  does  not  employ  clay,  like  the  bee  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  but  the  sawdust,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
which  abe  has  collected  in  gnawing  out  the  gallery.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  have  suited  her  design  to  scatter  this 
about,  as  our  carpenter-bee  did.  The  violet  bee,  on 
the  contrary,  collects  her  gnawings^  into  a  little  store- 
heap  for  future  use,  at  a  short  distance  from  her  nest. 
She  proceeds  thus: — At  the  bottom  of  her  excavation 
she  deposits  an  egg,  and  over  it  fills  a  space  nearly  an 
Inch  high  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  made  into  a  paste 
with  honey.  She  Uien  covers  this  over  with  a  ceiling 
composed  of  cemented  sawdust,  which  also  serves  for 
the  floor  of  the  next  chsmber  above  It.  For  this  purpose, 
she  cements  round  the  wall  a  ring  of  wood  chips,  token 


Mason.Bees  make  their  cells  with  a  sort  of 
mortar  made  of  earth,  which  they  build  against 
a  wall  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  mortar, 
which  at  first  is  soft,  loon  becomes  as  hard  as 
stune,  and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid.  Each 
nest  contains  seven  or  eight  cells,  an  egg  in 
every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the  other. 
If  the  nests  remain  unhurt,  or  want  but  little 
repairs,  they  make  use  of  them  the  year  en- 
suing ;  and  thus  they  often  serve  three  or  four 
years  successively.  From  the  strength  of 
their  houses,  one  would  think  theae  bees  in 
perfect  security ;  yet  none  are  more  exposed 
than  they.  A  worm  with  very  strong  teeth 
is  often  found  to  bore  into  their  little  fortifies, 
tions,  and  devour  their  young. 

The  Ground-  Bee  builds  its  nest  in  the  earth , 


from  her  store-hesp;  and  within  this  ring  forms  another, 
gradually  contracting  the  diameter  till  she  bail  constructed 
a  circular  plate,  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece, 
and  of  considerable  hardness.  This  plate  of  course  ex- 
hibits concentric  circles,  somewhat  similar  to  the  annual 
circles  in  the  cross  section  of  a  tree.  In  the  same  man- 
nor  she  proceeds  till  she  has  completed  ten  or  twelve 
cells ;  and  then  she  closes  the  main  entrance  wiih  a  bar- 
rier  of  similar  materials. 

*'  Let  us  compare  the  progress  of  this  little  joiner  with 
a  human  artisan^^one  who  has  been  long  practised  in  his 
trade,  and  has  the  most  perfect  and  complicated  tools  for 
his  assistance.  The  bee  has  learned  nothing  by  pracrtice ; 
she  makes  her  nest  but  once  in  her  life,  but  it  is  then  as 
complete  end  finished  as  if  she  had  made  a  thousand. 
She  has  no  pattern  before  her— but  the  Architect  of  all 
things  has  impressed  a  plan  upon  her  own  mind,  which  she 
can  realise  without  sc^e  or  compasses.  Her  two  sharp 
teeth  are  the  only  tools  with  which  she  is  provided  fur 
her  laborious  work;  and  yet  she  bores  a  tunnel,  twelve 
times  the  length  of  her  own  body,  with  greater  ease  than 
the  workman  who  bores  into  the  eartli  for  water,  with 
his  apparatus  of  augers  adapted  to  every  soil.  Her 
tunnel  Is  clean  and  regular;  she  leaves  no  chips  at  tlie 
bottom,  for  she  is  provident  of  her  materials.  Further, 
she  has  an  exquisite  piece  of  Joinery  to  perform,  when 
her  ruder  labour  Is  accomplished.  The  patient  bee  works 
her  rings  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  she 
produces  a  shelf,  united  with  such  care  with  her  natural 
glue,  that  a  number  of  fragments  are  as  solid  as  one 
piece. 

**The  violet  csrpenter-bee,  as  may  be  expected,  oc- 
cupies several  weeks  In  these  complicated  labours ;  snd 
during  that  period  she  is  gradually  depositing  her  eggs, 
each  of  which  is  successively  to  become  a  grub,  a  pupa, 
and  a  perfect  bee.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  she  does 
not  lay  all  her  eggs  in  the  same  place— as  each  is  separ- 
ated  from  the  other  by  a  laborious  process — that  the  egg 
which  is  first  laid  wfll  be  the  eariiest  hatched  ;  and  that 
the  first  perfect  insect,  being  older  than  its  fellows  in 
the  same  tunnel,  will  strive  to  make  its  escape  sooner, 
snd  so  on  of  the  rest.  The  careful  mother  provides  foi 
this  contingency.  She  makes  a  Isteral  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cells ;  for  the  teeth  of  the  young  bees 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  pisrce  the  outer  wood, 
though  they  can  remove  the  cemented  rings  of  saw-dust 
in  the  interior.  Reaumur  observed  these  holes,  in 
several  cases;  and  he  further  noticed  another  external 
opening  opposite  to  the  middle  cell,  which  he  supposed 
was  formed.  In  the  first  instance,  to  shorten  the  distance 
for  the  removal  of  the  fragments  of  wood  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  building."— /nsectf  ArdUleclmre. 
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wherein  it  makes  round  holes,  fire  oi  six  inches 
deep  ;  the  mouth  being  narrowy  and  only  just 
sufficient  to  admit  the  little  inhabitant. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  patience 
and  assiduity  with  which  they  labour.  They 
carry  out  all  the  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  where  it  forms  a  little  hil. 
lock  ;  an  Alps,  compared  to  the  power  of  the 
artist  by  which  it  is  raised.  Sometimes  the 
walks  of  a  garden  are  found  undermined  by 
their  labours  :  some  of  the  holes  running^ 
directly  downward,  others  horizontally  beneath 
the  surface.  They  lay  up  in  these  cavities 
provisions  for  their  young,  which  consist  of  a 
paste  that  has  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  is 
of  a  sweetish  taste. 

The  Leaf-cutting  Bees  make  their  nest  and 


lay  their  eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very  arti- 
ficially placed  in  holes  in  the  earth,  of  about 
the  length  of  a  tooth. pick  case.  They  make 
the  bits  of  leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  and  with 
them  line  the  inside  of  their  habitations.  This 
tapestry  is  stiil  further  lined  by  a  reddish  kind 
of  paste,  somewhat  sweet  or  acid.  These  bees 
are  of  various  kinds  ;  those  that  build  their 
nests  with  chestnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  drones, 
but  those  of  the  rose-tree  are  smaller  than  the 
common  bee.> 

The  Wall- Bees  are  so  called  because  they 
make  their  nests  in  walls,  of  a  kind  of  silky 
membrane  with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacu- 
ities between  the  small  stones  which  form  the 
sides  of  their  habitation.  Their  apartment 
consists  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end,  each 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  thimble.  Though 
the  web  which  lines  this  habitation  is  thick 
and  warm,  yet  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour.  This  substance  is  supposed 
to  be  spun  from  the  animals  body.  The 
males  and  females  are  of  a  size,  but  the  former 
are  without  a  sting. — To  these  varieties  of  the 
bee  kind  might  be  added  several  others,  which 
are  all  different  in  their  nature,  but  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  excite  curiosity.* 

'  A  species  of  the  letf-cutting  or  upholsterer  bee  is 
called  the  poppy-bee,  from  fu  selecting  the  scarlet  petals 
of  the  poppy  as  tapestry  for  its  cells.  Kirbjr  aod  Speuce 
express  their  doubu  whether  It  is  indigeoous  to  this 
country  :  but  Mr  Rannle  is  almost  cerUin  that  he  saw 
the  nesU  in  Scotland.  The  poppy4we  may  be  known 
by  iu  being  rather  more  than  a  thhnd  of  an  inch  long,  of 
a  black  colour,  studded  on  the  head  and  back  with  red- 
dish  gray  hairs ;  the  belly  being  gray  and  silky,  and  the 
rings  margined  with  gray  above,  the  second  aod  third 
having  an  impressed  transversal  line. 

'  The  Rev.  Mr  Kirby  has  discovered  that  there  are 
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Howavaa  similar  many  insects  may  be  in 
appearance,  this  does  not  imply  a  similitude 
in  their  history.  The  bee  and  the  wasp  re- 
semble each  other  very  strongly,  yet,  in  ex. 
amining  their  manner  and  their  duration,  thejr 
di£fer  very  widely  :  the  bee  labours  to  lay  up 
honey,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
dustry :  the  wasp  appears  equally  assiduous : 
but  only  works  for  posterity,  as  the  habitatkn 
is  scarcely  completed  when  the  inhabiUnt 
dies. 

The  wasp  >  is  well  known  to  be  a  winged 


no  less  than  two  kumdred  and  tweiUy-ome  distinct  tpecics 
of  bees.  He  divides  the  Linnsean  genus  into  wuBiti* 
and  apUt  distinguishing  them  by  thcLr  toogues ;  the  in- 
sects of  the  first  having  short  flattish  infle^ed  toniiM. 

We  shall  here  merely  specify  the  Cardi$tg-Bee,  m  oii« 
of  peculiar  interest^  and  no  ways  uncommon  shoot  tor 
villages.  This  bee  is  >ellow,  with  the  hair  of  the  tknt 
somewhat  fawn-coloured.  The  carding-bees  nearlj  all 
perish  In  winter ;  a  few  of  the  females  only  wan\x% 
These  usually  make  their  appearance  early  in  spring,  u 
sooo  u  the  catkins  of  the  willows  are  in  blossom  ;  upoo 
which,  at  this  time,  they  may  commonly  be  seen  collect. 
ing  honey  from  the  female,  and  pollen  iron  the  Mle 
calkins.  The  neuters  do  not  appear  till  the  spriag  is 
somewhat  advanced,  and  the  males  are  most  common  ii 
autumn,  vihen  the  thistles  are  in  bloesom,  upon  tb« 
flowers  of  which  they  are  abundant,  sometimes  appcv- 
ing  to  be  asleep  or  torpid,  and  at  other  timet  acting u  if 
they  were  intoxicated  with  the  sweets  they  have  kccs 
imbibing.  When  these  insects  of  any  sex  are  vslkiiig 
on  the  ground,  if  a  finger  be  moved  to  them,  they  lift  ip 
three  legs  on  one  side,  by  way  of  defence*  which  give 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  Their  oests  m 
usually  formed  in  meadows  and  pastures,  sometinm  ia 
groves  and  hedge-rows,  where  the  soil  is  entangled  with 
roots ;  but  now  and  then  these  are  found  in  hesps  d 
stones.  When  they  do  not  meet  with  an  acddentil 
cavity  ready  made,  they  excavate  one  themselves  wiik 
great  labour.  This  they  cover  with  a  thick  ooDtei 
vault  of  mos;,  fometimes  casting  the  interior  airikt 
with  a  kind  of  coarse  wax,  to  keep  out  the  wet.  At  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  nest  there  is  an  opening  for  the  iohkb- 
itants  to  go  in  and  out  at  This  entrance  is  often  through 
a  long  gallery  or  covered  way,  a  foot  or  upwards  in  length, 
by  which  the  nest  is  more  eflectually  concealed  from  ob- 
servation. Ths  mode  in  which  they  transport  the  moM 
which  they  employ  in  the  formation  of  their  oeit  i< 
singular.  When  they  have  discovered  a  parcel  fitted  to 
that  purpose,  and  convenienUy  situated,  they  place  thtm- 
selves  in  a  line,  with  their  backs  turned  towards  tbe  not. 
Tbe  foremost  lays  hold  of  some  with  their  jaws,  and 
clears  it,  bit  by  bit.  with  her  forefeet  When  this  i« 
sufficiently  disenUngled,  she  drives  it  with  her  feet 
under  her  belly,  and  as  far  as  possible  beyond,  to  the 
second  bee.  The  second,  in  like  maimer,  pushes  it  en 
to  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  small  heaps  of  prepsred 
moss  are  conveyed  to  the  nest  by  a  (lie  of  four  or  five  in- 
sects, where  they  are  wrought  with  the  greatest  dexteritf 
by  those  that  remain  within.  The  nests  are  often  fix 
or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  elevated  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

*  The  Wasps  (^Mrpa),  like  the  ants  and  bees,  live  in 
society.    They  are  comparable  to  the  latter  for  their  is- 
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insect  witb  a  sting  ;— to  be  longer  in  proper- 
tion  to  its  bulk  3ian  the  bee,  to  be  marked 
with  bright  yellow  circles  round  its  body,  and 
to  be  the  most  swift  and  active  insect  of  all 


duitiy,  and  approximftt«  to  the  ibrmer  in  the  extent  of 
tbefr  ravages.  The  bee,  continuailjr  occupied  with  its 
labeun,  lives  only  on  what  it  fathers  from  flowers,  and 
the  sting  with  which  it  is  armed,  is  merely  a  defensive 
weapoDy  noTer  unsheathed  but  for  the  protection  of  itself 
or  ito  coontry.  But  the  wasp,  on  th«  contrary,  is  fero- 
deoB,  and  subsists  only  on  rapine  and  destruction.  Its 
sting  is  an  ofiensive  weapon,  a  means  of  overpowering 
animals  more  feeble  than  itself.  NeTortheless  it  is  not 
less  ingenious  than  the  others,  nor  less  attached  to  its 
odspring.  United  in  a  single  republic,  the  wasps  spare 
neithw  care  nor  labour.  The  works  which  they  perform 
evince  their  dexterity,  their  patience,  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  instinct.  The  peculiar  style  of  their  architec 
tare  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

A  mong  them  we  particularly  distinguish  two  species,  the 
kormet  (veapa  ere^ro),  and  the  common  wasp  (vufyans). 
The  first  makes  Its  neets  sheltered  from  winds  and  heavy 
rains,  eltbar  in  bams  or  the  holes  of  old  walls,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  large  trunks  of  trees,  the  interior  of 
which  is  rotten.  There  these  Insects  form  a  large  cavity, 
by  detaching  firagmento  of  the  wood,  which  Is  ready  to 
fail  into  dust.  It  is  in  spring  that  the  females,  after  hav- 
ing  passed  the  winter  In  a  lethargic  state,  and  now  re- 
aoimmted  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  Issue  from  their 
retreat,  to  find  out  a  suiteble  place  in  which  to  estobllsh 
their  nest.  This  place  once  found,  they  lay  there  the 
first  foundations  of  the  edifice,  which  consist  of  a  thick 
and  solid  pillar  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 
nest,  but  much  harder,  and  more  compact.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  wasps  makes  use,  is  the  bark  of  the 
•lender  branches  of  the  ash,  which  they  detach  In  fila- 
ments. Then  they  grind  and  bruise  it  with  their  man- 
rflUes,  so  as  to  furm  a  paste,  which  hardens  after  it  has 
been  employed  in  building.  They  collect,  at  the  same 
time,  a  clear  and  saccharine  fluid,  which  drops  from  the 
places  which  have  been  recently  gnawed  from  the  branch 
which  they  have  been  despoiling.  This  pillar  Is  always 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  vault,  and  the 
komete  attach  to  it  a  sort  of  cap  or  covering  of  the  same 
material,  which  Is  to  serve  u  a  roof  to  the  edifice,  and 
prevent  the  dirt,  &c.,  detached  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  ground  cavity,  from  falling  on  the  combs.  Within 
this  cavity  or  vault  they  place  a  second  pillar,  which  Is  in 
some  sort  only  a  continuation  of  the  first.  This  Is  to 
serve  for  a  base  to  the  first  comb  of  tlie  cells.  These 
cells  are  hexagonal,  and  their  aperture  is  tomed  down- 
wards. The  mother  constructo  some  of  them.  As  none 
but  females  are  found  In  spring,  It  is  probable  that  they 
kave  been  fecundated  previously  to  the  winter.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  the  females  commence  Isying  as  soon 
as  they  have  constructed  a'  few  cells  in  which  to  deposit 
^«Ir  o?gs.  These  eggs  soon  disclose  the  young,  and 
the  mother  feeds  the  young  larvs  which  issue  from  them, 
with  the  producte  of  the  chase.  When  the  latter  have 
acquired  their  full  growth,  they  line  their  cells  with  silk, 
snd  stop  them  with  a  coverde  of  the  same  material. 
Beneath  this  envelope  they  undergo  their  metsmur- 
phoses.  They  do  not  come  forth  from  it  until  they  are 
perfect  insecte.  The  wasps  which  are  first  bom  are 
workers.  Analogy  leads  us  to  the  belief  that,  as  among  the 
bees,  they  are  only  females  destitute  of  the  ovaria.  They 
are  designed  for  the  occupation  of  constructing  the  nest, 
and  nursing  the  larvie.  As  the  female  continues  to  lay, 
the  family  increases,  and  the  lodging  becomes  too  smaU. 
Then  the  workers  Increase  the  C9vering  and  the  comb, 
and  when  the  latter  is  pushed  to  the  edge  of  this  envelope, 
they  constract  another  immediately.  This  last  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  by  one  or  many  pillars.     Speedily  the 
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the  fly  kind.  On  each  side  of  the  month  this 
animal  is  furnished  with  a  long  tooth,  notched 
like  a  saw,  and  with  these  it  is  enabled  to  cut 
any  substance,  not  omitting  meat  itself,  and 

covering  is  finished,  and  filled  with  new  combs.  Then 
there  remains  but  a  single  apertore  to  the  nest.  This 
aperture  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hole  which  is  the  gate 
through  which  the  wasps  arrive  at  their  nest.  It  is 
often  no  more  than  an  Inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  only  towards  the  oonmencement  of  autumn  that 
the  young  females  and  young  males  come  forth  from 
their  nymph  stote.  All  the  larva  which  could  not  be- 
come perfect  losects  until  the  month  of  October,  usually 
are  put  to  death  before  this  period,  especially  when  the 
cold  begins  to  be  sensibly  perceptible.  The  wasps,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  nourish  the  Isrva,  are  then  nolely 
occupied  in  plucking  them  out  of  their  cells,  and  flinging 
them  out  of  the  nest.  The  nymphs,  or  pupa,  meet  with 
no  more  mercy.  The  males  and  workers  are  daily 
perishing,  fi-om  the  growing  Inclemency  of  the  season ; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  none  but  some  females 
remain,  which  liave  passed  that  season  in  a  sUte  of 
lethargy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest 

In  autumn,  males  and  females  are  to  be  met  with  on 
trees,  from  which  acid  and  saccharine  fluids  exude* 
They  return  no  more  to  the  nest,  and  perisli  miserably 
on  the  first  approach  of  cold.  Thus  invariably  finishes 
this  society,  whose  largest  population  but  little  exceeds 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  Individuals. 

The  common  tcosp  makes  its  nest  in  the  ground, 
usually  at  the  depth  of  about  half  a  foot.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  a  conduit  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  very 
seldom  in  a  straight  line.  The  edges  which  are  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  look  as  if  they  were  ploughed. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  vespiary  Is  that  of  a  ball. 
It  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter:  ite  envelope 
Is  a  sort  of  paper  or  paste-board,  which  is  sometimes 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  colour  is  a  gray  of 
diflerent  shades,  disposed  in  bands.  This  envelope  is 
rough,  and  appears  formed  of  pieces.  In  the  form  of  valves 
of  shells  placed  one  upon  the  other,  so  that  nothing  Is 
seen  but  their  convex  exterior.  When  finished,  this 
envelope  has  two  gates,  which  are  two  round  holes, 
through  which  the  wasps  enter  and  go  out.  The  in- 
terior of  the  nest  is  occupied  by  several  combs,  parallel, 
and  pretty  nearly  horiaontal:  they  resemble  those  of  the 
bees  in  form,  but  are  composed  of  a  very  different 
material.  The  vespiary  sometimes  contelns  fifteen  or 
sixteen  combs  of  a  diameter  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
envelope.  All  these  combs  are,  as  it  were,  so  many 
floors,  disposed  In  stories,  which  furnish  the  means  of 
lodging  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  Free  passages 
are  left  between  them.  In  these  intervals  ar«  sorts  of 
columns,  which  serve  to  support  the  combs.  The  foun« 
dations  of  the  edifice,  (if  we  may  use  such  a  solecism) 
are,  at  its  highest  part,  for  the  wasps,  unlike  other  builders, 
begin  their  work  at  the  top,  and  descend  as  they  go  on 
with  it:  these  pillars,  formed  of  the  same  material  as  the 
combs  and  envelope,  are  massive ;  their  base  and  capital 
are  of  greater  diameter  than  the  rest. 

These  wasps,  which  work  under  ground,  are  concealed 
from  our  inspection ;  they  must  therefore  be  drawn,  that 
we  may  observe  the  manner  in  which  they  construct 
their  nest.  When  a  nest  is  procured,  which  is  easily 
done,  there  Is  no  fear  that  they  will  abandon  It.  It  may 
then  be  placed  under  a  glass  hive,  wliere  we  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  insecte  at  their  work. 

As  soon  as  they  are  lodged,  they  begin  by  repairing 
the  disorders  which  the  vespiary  may  have  suflered,  after 
having  attoched  it  solidly  to  the  hive,  and  tliey  increase 
the  thickness  of  ite  envelope. 

This  envelope  deserves  a  description  a  little  more 
deUiled.  Ite  thickness,  which  is  often  more  than  an  inch, 
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to  carry  it  to  its  nest  Wasps  live,  like  bees, 
in  community,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  are  found  inhabiting  a  single  nest 

Of  all  other  insects  the  vrasp  is  the  most 
fierce,  voracious,  and  most  dangerous,  when 
enraged.  They  are  seen  wherever  flesh  is 
cutting  up,  gorging  themselves  with  the  spoil, 

{•  not  mattire.  It  is  formed  of  teveral  Uyera,  which 
have  vacancies  betneen  them:  each  layer  is  u  thin  u  a 
sheet  of  paper.  In  proportion  u  the  wasps  thidcen  this 
envelope,  they  build  another  layer  on  those  which  are 
already  formed.  The  number  of  these  layers  sometimes 
exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  see  these  wasps 
working  for  the  purpose  of  extMiding  or  thickening  this 
envelope.  Several  of  them  are  engaged  at  this  work, 
which  they  perform  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and  with- 
out the  leut  confusion.  They  proceed  into  the  country  to 
find  the  necessary  materials:  she  that  has  collected  some, 
returns  loaded  with  a  little  ball  composed  of  a  soft  paste; 
she  holds  it  between  her  jaws.  Arrived  at  the  vespiary, 
she  takes  it  to  the  place  where  she  intends  to  labour, 
and  immediately  applies  it  there.  She  walks  backwards; 
at  each  step  which  she  makes,  she  leaves  before  her  a 
portion  of  the  ball,  without  detaching  it  from  tiie  rest, 
which  she  holds  between  her  two  fore  feet.  When  she 
has  thus  applied  it  all,  she  unites  and  smooths  it,  by  re- 
passing  over  it  several  times.  The  materials  which  she 
employs  are  filaments  of  wood,  which  she  tears  off  with 
her  mandibles:  she  moistens  and  kneads  them  well  pre- 
viously to  use. 

These  vespiaries  contain  males,  females,  and  workers: 
these  last,  as  among  the  bees  and  other  social  insects^ 
are  charged  with  all  the  labours  of  the  society.  Those 
that  go  in  search  of  provision  are  continually  employed 
in  the  chase;  some  seise  on  insects  by  main  force,  which 
they  bring  back  almost  entire  to  the  nest :  others  pillage 
the  shops  of  butchers,  where  each  one  attaches  herself  to 
the  piece  of  meat  which  she  prefers,  and  when  she  is 
satiated,  cuts  off  a  piece,  sometimes  larger  than  herself 
to  carry  it  home.  Others  again  plunder  the  fruits  of 
gardens  and  orchards:  they  gnaw  or  suck  them,  and  bring 
back  the  juice.  All  share  their  spoils  with  the  males 
and  females,  and  even  with  the  other  workers;  and  the 
division  is  m&de  witb  the  most  perfect  good  will  on  all 
sides. 

The  mothers  do  not  fly  into  the  country,  excepting 
ia  spring  and  autumn.  During  the  summer,  they  are 
shut  up  in  the  interior  of  the  vespiary,  occupied  in  lay- 
ing, and  especially  in  nursing  their  Urvae. 

A  vespiary  which  has  all  its  combs  usually  contains 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
by  an  egg  or  a  nymph.  It  is  the  larvs  principally  that 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  wasps.  The  latter  feed  them 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  birds  feed  their  young, 
giving  them  from  time  to  time  the  bili-fuU,  after  having 
softened  in  their  mouth  the  aliments  which  the  larva 
could  not  otherwise  digest. 

Twenty  days  having  elapsed  since  the  eggs  were  laid, 
the  larvsi  are  now  ready  to  be  metamorphosed  into 
nymphs.  Like  those  of  the  hornet,  they  inclose  them- 
selves in  their  cells,  and  become  perfect  insects  eight  or 
nine  days  after  they  have  been  changed  into  nymphs. 
The  cell  which  a  young  wasp  has  quitted  does  not  re- 
main a  long  time  vacant.  An  old  wasp  cleans  it  out 
and  renders  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  new  egg. 

The  cells  destined  for  the  eggs  which  produce  the 
workers  are  never  placed  among  those  which  contain  the 
eggs  destined  to  give  birth  to  males  and  females.  The 
edifice  built  by  the  wasps,  and  which  occupies  them  during 
some  months,  is  to  last  no  longer  than  a  year.  This  habi- 
Utiiwi,  so  populous  during  summer,  is  almost  deserted  in 


and  then  flying  to  their  nests  with  their  reek, 
ing  prey.  They  make  war  also  on  even 
other  fly,  and  the  spider  himself  dreads  their 
approaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  composed 
of  females,  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and 
neutral  or  working  bees.    Wasps  have  similar 


the  winter,  and  entirely  abandoned  in  the  spring: 
of  its  inhabitants  have  perished  the  preceding  \ 
Some  females  destined  to  perpetuate  the  species  paa  tit 
winter  in  a  state  of  numbness,  and  in  the  foUowing  sprng 
each  of  them  becomes  the  foundress  of  a  new  repubUc, 
and  the  mother  of  all  the  individuals  which  compon  it. 
The  workers,  as  being  the  most  useful,  are  the  fint  wk 
are  bom:  the  males  and  females  do  not  appear  ootil  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  or  the  comnDencement  of 
autumn :  they  couple  in  the  vespiary  itself  in  which  tkj 
were  bom. 

The  occupation  of  the  males  in  the  vespiaiy  is  limikd 
to  cleaning  it  out  and  removing  the  dead  bodies:  tbef 
are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  laiger  than  the  worlun, 
which  are  the  smallest  of  the  three  kinds  of  iodividoilf 
which  compose  the  society.  Like  the  males  of  the  be«, 
they  are  destitute  of  a  sting.  The  mothers  ami  tk 
workers  are  alone  provided  %rith  this  oiigan.  Tbe  stiag 
of  ttie  females  h»  longer  than  that  of  the  worken,  and  tb 
wound  which  the  wasps  inflict  is  more  severe,  and  csom 
a  sharper  pain  than  that  made  by  the  bees.  The  viokit 
smarting  which  it  produces  is,  however,  caused  in  tbe 
same  manner,  by  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  wound. 

Peace  does  not  always  reign  in  the  societies  of  tbt 
trasps.  Combats  often  take  place  among  tbe  worken, 
or  between  them  and  the  males.  The  last  individoli 
are  more  cowardly  or  weaker  than  the  others;  but  tbw 
combats  are  rarely  fatal. 

When  the  cold  weather  first  approaches,  tbe  voftoi 
snatch  from  their  cells  the  larvn  which  are  not  yet  mito- 
morphosed,  and  assisted  by  tbe  males,  turn  them  iieckin) 
heels  out  of  the  nest.  It  appears  that  they  kuowtbtt 
the  little  ones  could  not  support  cold  and  hunger  during 
the  winter  season,  when  at  this  early  period  they  on 
scarcely  find  wherewithal  to  nourish  them.  To  csose 
them  thus  to  perish  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  mercy,  ost  d 
cruelty.  It  is  the  quick  prevention  of  a  long  and  lin|ef- 
ing  state  of  misery. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  admirable  industry  of  the 
wasps,  agriculturists  are  not  the  less  desirous  to  |et  rid 
of  these  insects,  which  do  most  particular  dsnig*  to 
fruits,  even  previously  to  their  maturity.  Many  mtvi 
have  been  pointed  out  fur  destroying  the  species  vUA 
live  in  a  social  state,  especially  the  common  n^ 
When  the  places  which  they  inhabit  can  be  discoTwed, 
it  is  easy  to  dispatch  thousands  of  them  in  a  little  time. 
Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  glue  on  bladei « 
straw,  and  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oeit, 
but  this  method  is  long  and  troublesome.  Boiling  witer 
oast  into  the  hole  may  be  used  with  success.  But  «rhen 
the  nests  are  remote  from  houses,  a  sufficient  qoantity 
cannot  well  be  obtained  to  destroy  the  wasps:  sulfttar 
matches  are  far  more  efficacious.  The  aperture  of  tM 
hole  which  conducts  to  the  vespiary  must  be  "'^^J^T 
a  little,  and  lighted  matches  introduced  ioto  the  hok^ 
after  which  its  entrance  must  he  closed  witb  small  stoi^ 


so  tiut  the  wasps  cannot  get  out  without  minin^i 


hicb 


they  cannot  do  in  a  little  Ume:  they  wiU  then  ssfow^ 
be  suffocated  by  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur.  Care  nii» 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  close  the  hole  so  ^^^l^^ 
prevent  all  access  of  air,  and  give  no  issue  to  the  sniw^ 
for  then  the  matches  would  be  too  soon  extinsuish^'' 
Supplement  to  the  EnglUh  edition  of  the  Anitial  Sm 
dovh  ^  Baron  Cuvier, 
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occupations ;  the  two  first  are  for  propagating 
the  species,  the  last  for  nursing,  defending, 
and  supporting  the  rising  progeny.  Among 
bees,  however,  there  is  seldom  above  a  queen 
or  two  in  a  hive  ;  among  wasps  there  are  above 
two  or  three  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  invigorate 
the  insect  tribes,  the  wasps  are  the  most  of 
the  number,  and  diligently  employed  either 
in  providing  provisions  for  their  nest,  if  already 
made  ;  or  in  making  one,  if  the  former  habita- 
tion  be  too  small  to  receive  the  increasing 
community.  The  nest  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  natural  history,  and  con- 
trived almost  as  artificially  as  that  of  the  bees 
themselves.  Their  principal  care  is  to  seek 
out  a  hole  that  has  been  begun  by  some  other 
animal,  a  field-mouse,  a  rat,  or  a  mole,  to 
build  their  nests  in.  They  sometimes  build 
upon  the  plain,  where  they  are  sure  of  the 
dryness  of  their  situation  ;  but  most  commonly 
on  the  side  of  a  bank,  to  avoid  the  rain  or 
water  that  would  otherwise  annoy  them. 
When  they  have  chosen  a  proper  place,  they 
go  to  work  with  wonderful  assiduity.  Their 
first  labour  is  to  enlarge  and  widen  the  hole, 
taking  away  the  earth,  and  carrying  it  ofi"  to 
some  distance.  They  are  perfectly  formed  for 
labour,  being  furnished  with  a  trunk  above 
their  mouths,  two  saws  on  each  side,  which 
play  to  the  right  and  left  against  each  other, 
and  six  strong  muscular  legs  to  support  them. 
They  cut  the  earth  into  small  parcels  with 
their  saws,  and  carry  it  out  with  their  legs  or 
paws.  This  is  the  work  of  some  days ;  and 
at  length  the  outline  of  their  habitation  is 
formed,  making  a  cavity  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  every  way.  While  some  are  working 
in  this  manner,  others  are  roving  the  fields  to 
seek  out  materials  for  their  building.  To  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  falling  down  and  crushing 
their  rising  city  into  ruin,  they  make  a  sort  of 
roof  with  their  gluey  substance,  to  which  they 
begin  to  fix  the  rudiments  of  their  building, 
working  from  the  top  downwards,  as  if  they 
were  hanging  a  bell ;  which,  however,  at 
length  they  close  up  at  the  bottom.  The 
materials  with  which  they  build  their  nests 
are  bits  of  wood  and  glue.  The  wood  they 
get  where  they  can  from  the  rails  and  posts 
which  they  meet  with  in  the  fields  and  else, 
where.  These  they  saw  and  divide  into  a 
multitude  of  small  fibres,  of  which  they  take 
up  little  bundles  in  their  claws,  letting  fall 
upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  matter,  with 
which  their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the  help 
of  which  they  knead  the  whole  composition 
into  a  paste,  which  serves  them  in  their  future 
building.  When  they  have  returned  with 
this  to  the  nest,  they  stick  their  load  of  paste 
on  that  part  where  they  make  their  walls  and 
partitioos  ;  they  tread  it  close  with  their  feet. 


and  trowl  it  with  their  trunks,  still  going 
backwards  as  they  work.  Havine  repeated 
this  operation  three  or  four  times,  the  compo- 
sition is  at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes 
a  small  leaf  of  a  gray  colour,  much  finer  than 
paper,  and  of  a  pretty  firm  texture.  This 
done,  the  same  wasp  returns  to  the  field  to 
collect  a  second  load  of  paste,  repeating  the 
same  several  times,  placing  layer  upon  layer, 
and  strengthening  every  partition  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  general 
fabric.  Other  working  wasps  come  quickly 
after  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  laying 
more  leaves  upon  the  former,  till  at  length, 
after  much  toil,  they  have  finished  the  large 
roof,  which  is  to  secure  them  from  the  tumb- 
ling in  of  the  earth.  This  dome  being  finished, 
they  make  another  entrance  to  their  habita- 
tion, designed  either  for  letting  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  or  for  escaping,  in  case  one  door 
be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Certain  however, 
it  is,  that  by  one  of  these  they  always  enter, 
by  the  other  they  sally  forth  to  their  toil ;  each 
hole  being  so  small  that  they  can  pass  but  one 
at  a  time.  The  walls  being  thus  composed, 
and  the  whole  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  they  labour  at  their  cells,  which  they 
compose  of  the  same  paper**like  substance  that 
goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outside  works. 
Their  combs  difier  from  those  of  bees  not  less 
in  the  composition  than  the  position,  which  they 
are  always  seen  to  obtain.  The  honey-comb 
of  the  bee  is  edge-ways  with  respect  to  the 
hive ;  that  of  the  wasp  is  flat,  and  the  mouth 
of  every  cell  opens  downwards.  Thus  is  their 
habitation  contrived,  story  above  story,  sup- 
ported by  several  rows  of  pillars,  which  give 
firmness  to  the  whole  building,  while  the 
upper  story  is  flat-roofed,  and  as  smooth  as  the 
pavement  of  a  room,  laid  with  squares  of  mar. 
ble.  The  wasps  can  freely  walk  upon  these 
stories  between  the  pillars  to  do  whatever 
their  wants  require.  The  pillars  are  very 
hard  and  compact,  being  larger  at  each  end 
than  in  the  middle,  not  much  unlike  the  col- 
umns of  a  building.  All  the  cells  of  the  nest 
are  only  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
young,  being  replete  with  neither  wax  nor 
honey. 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal : 
but  they  are  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  larger,  for 
the  production  of  the  male  and  female  wasps  ; 
the  other  less,  for  the  reception  of  the  working 
part  of  the  community.  When  the  females 
are  impregnated  by  the  males,  they  lay  their 
eggs,  one  in  each  cell,  and  stick  it  in  with  a 
kind  of  gummy  matter  to  prevent  its  falling 
out  From  this  egg  proceeds  the  insect  in  its 
worm  state,  of  which  the  old  ones  are  extremely 
careful,  feeding  it  from  time  to  time  till  it 
becomes  large,  and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell. 
But  the  wasp  community  diflers  from  that  of 
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the  bee  in  this  ;  that  among  the  latter  the 
working  bees  take  the  parential  duties  npon 
them,  whereas  among  the  wasps  the  females 
alone  are  permitted  to  feed  their  young,  and 
to  nurse  their  rising  progeny.  For  this  par- 
pose  the  female  waits  with  great  patience  till 
the  working. wasps  have  brought  in  their  pro- 
visions, which  she  takes  from  them,  and  cuts 
into  pieces.  She  then  goes  with  great  com- 
posure  from  cell  to  cell,  and  feeds  every  young 
one  with  her  month.  When  the  young  worms 
have  come  to  a  certain  size  they  leave  off  eat- 
ing,  and  begin  to  spin  a  very  fine  silk,  fixing 
their  first  end  to  the  entrance  of  the  ceil :  then 
turning  their  heads,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  they  fix  the  thread  to  difTerent  parts, 
and  thus  they  make  a  sort  of  door,  which 
serves  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  After 
this  they  divest  themselves  of  their  skins  after 
the  usual  mode  of  transformation  ;  the  aurelia, 
by  degrees,  begins  to  emancipate  itself  from 
its  shell ;  by  little  and  little  it  thrusts  out  its 
legs  and  wings,  and  insensibly  acquires  the 
colour  and  shape  of  its  parent 

The  wasp  thus  formed,  and  prepared  for 
depredation,  becomes  a  bold,  troublesome,  and 
dangerous  insect :  there  are  no  dangers  which 
it  will  not  encounter  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
and  nothing  seems  to  satiate  its  gluttony. 
Though  it  can  gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no 
animal  is  more  fond  of  sweets.  For  this  pur. 
pose  it  will  pursue  the  bee  and  the  humble- 
bee,  destroy  them  with  its  sting,  and  then 
plunder  them  of  their  honey -beg,  with  which 
it  flies  triumphantly  loaded  to  its  nest  to  re- 
gale its  young.  Wasps  are  ever  fond  of 
making  their  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bees, 
merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  robbing  their 
hives,  and  feasting  on  the  spoil.  Yet  the  bees 
are  not  found  always  patiently  submissive  to 
their  tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  sometimes 
seen  to  ensue,  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by 
conduct  and  numbers  what  they  want  in  per* 
sonal  prowess.  When  there  is  no  honey  to 
be  had,  they  seek  for  the  best  and  sweetest 
fruits,  and  they  are  never  mistaken  in  their 
choice.  From  the  garden  they  fly  to  the  city, 
to  the  grocer's  shops,  and  butchet^s  shambles. 
They  will  sometimes  carry  ofl*  bits  of  flesh 
half  as  big  as  themselves,  with  which  they  fly 
to  their  nests  for  the  nourishment  of  their  brood. 
Those  who  cannot  drive  them  away,  lay  for 
tbem  a  piece  of  ox's  liver,  which  being  with- 
out fibres,  they  prefer  to  other  flesh ;  and  when, 
ever  they  are  found,  all  other  flies  are  seen  to 
desert  the  place  immediately.  Such  is  the 
dread  with  which  these  little  animals  impress 
all  the  rest  of  the  insect  tribes,  which  they 
seize  and  devour  without  mercy,  that  they  va. 
nish  at  their  approach.  Wherever  they  fly, 
like  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  form  a  de- 
sert  in  the  air  round  them.     In  this  manner 


the  summer  is  passed  in  plundering  the  neigb. 
bourhood,  and  rearing  up  their  yooog :  erfry 
day  adds  to  their  numbers ;  and  from  their 
strength,  agility,  and  indiscriminate  appetite 
for  every  kind  of  provision,  were  they  as  1qb|. 
lived  as  the  bee,  they  would  soon  swarm  upon 
the  fece  of  nature,  and  become  the  most  nad. 
ous  plague  of  man ;  but  providentially  their 
lives  are  measured  to  their  mischief,  andthrv 
live  but  a  single  season. 

While  the  summer  heats  continue, therm 
bold,  voracious,  and  enterprising;  bat  u  the 
sun  withdraws,  it  seems  to  rob  them  of  their 
courage  and  activity.  In  proportion  as  the 
cold  increases,  they  are  seen  to  become  mare 
domestic ;  they  seldom  leave  the  nest ;  ther 
make  but  short  adventures  from  home^  ther 
flutter  about  in  the  noon-dar  heats,  and  soon 
after  return  chilled  and  feeble. 

As  their  calamities  increase*  new  paasioni 
soon  begin  to  take  place  ;  the  care  for  posteri- 
ty no  longer  continues ;  and  as  the  parents  tre 
no  longer  able  to  provide  their  growing  pro. 
geny  a  supply,  they  take  the  barbarous  reso- 
lution of  sacrificing  them  all  to  the  necesntr 
of  the  times.  In  this  manner,  like  a  garrison 
upon  short  allowance,  all  the  useless  hands iie 
destroyed ;  the  young  worms,  which  t  little 
before  they  fed  and  protected  with  so  mudi 
assiduity,  are  now  butchered,  and  dragged 
from  their  cells.  As  the  cold  increases,  tbej 
no  longer  find  sufficient  warmth  in  their  nesb, 
which  grow  hateful  to  them,  and  they  fly  to 
seek  it  in  the  comers  of  bouses,  and  places 
that  receive  an  artificial  heat.  But  the  win- 
ter is  still  insupportable  ;  and  before  thenev 
year  begins,  they  wither  and  die  ;  the  work- 
ing-wasps  first,  the  males  soon  following,  and 
many  of  the  females  sufler  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity. In  every  nest,  however,  one  or  two 
females  survive  the  winter,  and  having  been 
impregnated  by  the  male  during  the  preceding 
season,  she  begins  in  spring  to  lay  her  efp 
in  a  little  hole  of  her  own  contrivance.  This 
bundle  of  eggs,  which  is  clustered  together 
like  grapes,  soon  produces  two  worms,  whicb 
the  female  takes  proper  precaution  to  defend 
and  supply,  and  these,  when  hatched,  soon 
give  assistance  to  the  female,  who  is  employed 
in  hatching  two  more ;  these  also  gathering 
strength,  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  web 
that  enclosed  them,  and  become  likewise  as- 
sistants to  their  mother;  fifteen  days  after,  two 
more  make  their  appearance ;  thus  is  the  eon- 
munity  every  day  increasing,  while  the  fe- 
male lays  in  every  cell,  first  a  male  and  then 
a  female.  These  soon  after  become  breeders 
in  turn,  till  from  a  single  female,  ten  thoosand 
wasps  are  seen  produced  beforo  the  month  w 
June.  After  the  female  has  thus  produced 
her  progeny,  which  are  distributed  in  differ- 
ent districts,  they  assemble  from  all  parts  ^ 
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the  middle  of  summer,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves the  large  and  commodious  habitation 
nvhicfa  has  been  described  above.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  social  wasp ;  but, 
as  among  bees,  so  also  among  these  insects, 
there  are  various  tribes  that  live  in  solitude  ; 
these  lay  their  eggs  in  a  hole  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of  its 
offspring.  In  the  principal  species  of  the  So. 
litary- Wasps,  the  insect  is  smaller  than  the 
working.wasp  of  the  social  kind.  The  fila- 
ment by  which  the  corselet  is  joined  to  the 
body,  is  longer  and  more  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  whole  colour  of  the  insect  is  blacker  than 
in  the  ordinary  kinds.  But  it  is  not  their 
figure,  but  the  manners  of  this  extraordinary 
insect,  that  claim  our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  wasp  is  seen  most  diligently  em- 
plojed.  The  whole  purpose  of  its  life  seems 
to  be  in  contriving  and  fitting  up  a  commodi- 
ous apartment  for  its  young  one,  which  is  not 
(o  succeed  it  till  the  year  ensuing.  For  this 
end  it  is  employed,  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
in  boring  a  hole  in  the  finest  earth  some  inches 
deep,  but  not  much  wider  than  the  diame- 
ter of  its  own  body.  This  is  but  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  wider  apartment  destined  for  the 
convenient  lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it  al- 
ways chooses  a  gravelly  soil  to  work  in,  and 
where  the  earth  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone  it- 
self, the  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment 
is  an  enterprise  of  no  small  labour  :  for  effect 

'  "  One  of  the  most  remtrktble  of  our  native  aoclel 
wasps  is  tliB  Fnpa  Briianniea,  or  tree-wa«p,  wiiich  ii 
not  uncommen  in  the  norihern,  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Instead  of  bur- 
rowing in  the  ground  like  the  common  wasp,  or  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  like  the  hornet,  it  boldly  swings  Its  nest 
from  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  where  it  exhibits  eoikie 
resembbiice,  in  sin  and  colour,  to  a  Welsh  wig,  hung 
out  to  diy.  We  hare  seen  mors  than  one  of  these  nests 
on  the  same  tree,  at  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Wemyss 
Bay,  in  Renfrewshire.  The  tree  which  the  Britannic 
wasp  prefers  is  the  silver  fir,  whose  broad  flat  branch 
senres  as  a  protection  to  the  suspended  nest  both  from  the 
sun  and  the  rain. 

"  Reaumur  has  given  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  the 
wasps  of  Cayenne,  which  hang  their  nests  on  trees.  Like 
the  bird  of  Africa  called  the  Loxia,  they  fabricate  a  per- 
fect house,  capable  of  containing  many  hundreds  of  tlieir 
eemmonity,  and  suspend  it  on  high  out  of  the  reach  of 
attack.  But  the  Cayenne  wasp  is  a  more  expert  artist 
than  the  bird.  He  is  a  card- maker  ;~and  travellers  of 
veracity  agree  that  the  card  with  which  he  forms  the  ex- 
terior covering  of  his  abode  is  so  smooth,  so  strong,  so 
uniform  in  its  texture,  and  so  white,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful manufacturer  of  this  substance  might  be  proud  of  the 


"  The  nest  of  the  card-making  wasp  is  impervious  to 
water.  It  hangs  npon  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  and  those 
rain-drops  which  penetrate  through  the  leaves  never  rest 
open  its  hard  and  polished  surface.  A  small  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Insects  terminates  its  nmnel- 
sbaped  bottom.  It  is  Impossible  to  unite  more  perfectly 
the  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength."— /iMecl  Arcki- 
kcture. 


ing  its  operations,  this  insect  is  furnished  with 
two  teeth,  which  are  strong  and  firm,  bnt  not 
sufficiently  hard  to  penetrate  the  substance 
through  which  it  is  resolved  to  make  its  way. 
In  order  therefore  to  soften  that  earth  which 
it  is  unable  to  pierce,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
gummy  liquor,  which  it  emits  upon  the  place, 
and  which  renders  it  more  easily  separable 
from  the  rest,  and  the  whole  becoming  a  kind 
of  soft  paste,  is  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
habitation.  The  animal's  provision  of  liquor 
in  these  operations  is,  however,  soon  exhaus- 
ted;  and  it  is  then  seen  taking  up  water  either 
from  some  neighbouring  flower  or  stream,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a  hole  some 
inches  deep  is  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  large  cavity  ;  and  to  this  no  other  hostile 
insect  would  venture  to  find  its  way,  from  the 
length  and  the  narrowness  of  the  defile  through 
which  it  would  be  obliged  to  pass.  In  this 
the  solitnry  wasp  lays  its  egg,  which  is  des- 
tined to  continue  the  species ;  there  the  nas- 
cent animal  is  to  continue  for  about  nine 
months,  unattended  and  immured,  and  at  first 
appearance  the  most  helpless  insect  of  the 
creation.  But  when  we  come  to  examine, 
new  wonders  offer ;  no  other  insect  can  boast 
so  copiously  luxurious  a  provision,  or  such  con- 
firmed  security. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  wasp  has  deposited 
her  egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next 
care  is  to  furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  young  in- 
sect  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  egg.  To  this  end 
she  procures  a  number  of  little  green  worms, 
generally  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  these  are 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  young  one  the  instant 
it  awakens  into  life.  When  this  supply  is 
regularly  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one 
then,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  it  before 
worked  out  its  hole,  now  closes  the  mouth  of 
the  passage ;  and  thus  leaving  its  young  one 
immured  in  perfect  security,  and  in  a  copious 
supply  of  animal  food,  she  dies,  satisfied  with 
having  provided  for  a  future  prbgeny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg,  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  and  is  seen  immured  among 
a  number  of  insects,  infinitely  larger  than  it- 
self,  ranged  in  proper  order  around  it,  which, 
however,  give  it  no  manner  of  apprehension. 
Whether  the  parent,  when  she  laid  in  the  in- 
sect provision,  contrived  to  disable  the  worms 
from  resistance,  or  whether  they  were  at  first 
incapable  of  any ,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  young  glutton  feasts  upon  the  living 
spoil  without  any  control :  his  game  lies  at  his 
hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as  the 
calls  of  appetite  incite  him.  The  life  of  the 
young  animal  is  therefore  spent  in  the  most 
luxurious  manner,  till  its  whole  stock  of  worms 
is  exhausted,  when  the  time  of  its  transforroa- 
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tion  begins  to  approach ;  and  then  spinning  a 
silken  web,  it  continues  fixed  in  its  cell  till 
the  sun  calls  it  fiom  its  dark  abode  the  ensu. 
ing  summer. 

The  wasps  of  Europe  are  very  mischievous, 
yet  they  are  innocence  itself  when  compared 
to  those  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  all  the 
insect  tribes  are  not  only  numerous  but  large, 
voracious,  and  formidable.  Those  of  the  West 
Indies  are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as  the 
common  bee ;  they  are  of  a  gray  colour,  striped 
with  yellow,  and  armed  with  a  very  danger- 
ous sting.  They  make  their  cells  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  honey-comb,  in  which  the  young  ones 
are  hatched  and  bred.  They  generally  hang 
their  nests  by  threads,  composed  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  cells,  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  eaves  o^ houses.  They  are  seen 
cverj  where  in  great  abundance,  descending 
like  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which  shape 
they  are,  and  as  large  as  one's  head.  The  in* 
side  is  divided  into  three  round  stories  full  of 
cells,  each  hexagonal,  like  those  of  a  honey- 
comb. In  some  of  the  islands  these  insects 
are  so  very  numerous,  that  their  nests  are 
stuck  up  in  this  manner,  scarce  two  feet  asun- 
der,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  continual  ap. 
prehension  from  their  accidental  resentment. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  no  precautions  can 
prevent  their  attacks,  and  the  pain  of  their 
sting  is  almost  insupportable.  Those  who 
have  felt  it,  think  it  more  terrible  than  even 
that  of  a  scorpion ;  the  whole  visage  swells, 
and  the  features  are  so  disfigured,  that  a  per- 
son is  scarcely  known  by  his  most  intimate 
acquaintance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ICHNEUMON  FI.T. 

Every  rank  of  insects,  how  voracious  so- 
every  have  enemies  that  are  terrible  to  them, 
and  that  revenge  upon  them  the  injuries  done 
upon  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation.  The 
wasp  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  troublesome  to 
man,  and  very  formidable  to  the  insect  tribe  ; 
but  the  ichneumon  fly  (of  which  there  are 
many  varieties)  fears  not  the  wasp  itself;  it 
enters  its  retreats,  plunders  its  habitations,  and 
takes  possession  of  that  cell  for  its  own  young, 
which  the  wasp  had  laboriously  built  for  a 
dearer  posterity. 

Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
this  insect,  yet  the  most  formidable,  and  that 
best  known,  is  called  the  common  ichneumon, 
with  four  wings,  like  the  bee,  a  long,  slender, 
black  body,  and  a  three-forked  tail,  consisting 
of  bristles;  the  two  outermost  black,  and  the 
middlemost  red.     This  By  receives  its  name 


from  the  little  quadruped,  which  15  found  to  be 
so  destructive  to  the  crocodile,  aa  it  bears  a 
strong  similitude  in  its  courage  and  rapacity. 

Though  this  instrument  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, slender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is  found  to  be 
a  weapon  of  great  force  and  efficacy.  There 
is  scarcely  any  substance  which  it  will  not 
pierce ;  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  seen  but  em. 
ployed  in  penetration.  This  is  the  weapon  of 
defence;  this  is  employed  in  destroying  its 
prey  ;  and  still  more,  by  this  the  animal  de- 
posits her  eggs  wherever  she  thinks  fit  to  lay 
them.  As  it  is  an  instrument  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  the  male  is  unprovi. 
ded  with  such  a  sting,  while  the  female  uses 
it  with  great  force  and  dexterity,  brandiahiog 
it  when  caught,  from  side  to  side,  and  very 
often  wounding  those  who  thought  they  held 
her  with  the  greatest  security. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the 
destruction  of  some  other  insect,  within  whose 
body  they  have  been  deposited,  and  upon 
whose  vitals  they  have  preyed,  till  they  come 
to  maturity.  There  is  no  insect  whatever, 
which  they  will  not  attack,  in  order  to  leave 
their  fatal  present  in  its  body ;  the  caterpillar, 
the  gnat,  and  even  the  spider  himself,  so  for. 
midable  to  others,  is  often  made  the  unwilling 
fosterer  of  this  destructive  progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
other  insects  are  found  in  great  abundance,  the 
ichneumon  is  seen  flying  busily  about,  and 
seeking  proper  objects  upon  whom  to  deposit 
its  progeny.  As  there  are  various  kinds  of 
this  fly,  so  they  seem  to  have  various  appe* 
fites.  Some  are  found  to  place  their  eggs 
within  the  aurelia  of  some  nascent  insect 
others  place  them  within  the  nest,  which  the 
wasp  had  curiously  contrived  for  its  own 
young :  and  as  both  are  produced  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon  not  only  de- 
vours the  young  wasp,  but  the  whole  supply 
of  worms  which  the  parent  had  carefully  pro- 
vided for  its  provision.  But  the  greatest  num. 
her  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  seen  settling 
upon  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting, 
at  different  intervals,  their  stings  into  its  body. 
At  every  dart  they  deposit  an  egg,  while  the 
wounded  animal  seems  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
injury  it  sustains.  In  this  manner  they  leave 
from  six  to  a  dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the 
fatty  substance  of  the  reptile's  body,  and  then 
fly  ofi*  to  commit  further  depredations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  caterpillar,  thus  irreparably  in- 
jured, seems  to  feed  as  voraciously  as  before  ; 
does  not  abate  of  its  usual  activity ;  and  to  all 
appearance,  seems  no  way  afiected  by  the  in- 
ternal enemies  that  are  preparing  its  destruc- 
tion in  their  darksome  abode.  But  they  soon 
burst  from  their  egg  state,  and  begin  to  prey 
upon  the  substance  of  their  prison.     As  they 
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grow  larger,  ihejr  require  a  greater  supply  ; 
till  at  ]ast  the  animal,  by  whose  vitals  they  are 
supported,  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them» 
bat  dies  ;  its  whole  inside  being  almost  eaten 
away.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  it 
survives  their  worm-state,  and  then  they 
change  into  a  chrysalis,  inclosed  in  the  cater- 
pillar's body  till  the  time  of  their  delivery  ap- 
proaches, when  they  burst  their  prisons,  and 
fly  away.  The  caterpillar,  however,  is  irre- 
parably destroyed,  it  never  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  but  dies  shortly  after  from  the  inju- 
ries  it  had  sustained. 

Such  is  the  hUtory  of  this  fly,  which,  though 
very  terrible  to  the  insect  tribe,  fails  not  to  be 
of  infinite  service  to  mankind.  The  millions 
which  it  kills  in  a  single  summer  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  without  such  a  destroyer,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  only  rise  to  furnish  a 
banouet  for  the  insect  race,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ull  tne  nobler  ranks  of  animated  nature. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  ANT. 


Though  the  number  of  two  winged  flies  be 
very  great,  and  the  naturalists  have  taken 
much  pains  to  describe  their  characters  and 
varieties;  yet  there  is  such  a  similitude  in 
their  forms  and  manners,  that  in  a  work  like 
this,  one  description  must  serve  for  all.  We 
now,  therefore,  come  to  a  species  of  four- 
winged  insects,  that  are  famous  from  all  anti- 
quity for  their  social  and  industrious  habits, 
that  are  marked  for  their  spirit  of  subordina- 
tion, that  are  ofiered  as  a  pattern  of  parsimony 
to  the  profuse,  and  of  unremitting  diligence  to 
the  sluggard. 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have 
been  more  recently  made,  and  the  observations 
which  have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boasted 
frugality  and  precaution  seems  denied  them : 
the  treasures  they  lay  up  are  no  longer  sup- 
posed intended  for  future  provision  ;  and  the 
choice  they  make  in  their  stores,  seems  no  way 
dictated  by  wisdom.  It  is  indeed  somewhat 
surprising,  that  almost  every  writer  of  anti- 
quity should  describe  this  insect,  as  labouring 
in  the  summer,  and  feasting  upon  the  produce 
during  the  winter.  Perhaps,  in  some  of  the 
warmer  climates  where  the  winter  is  mild,  and 
of  short  continuance,  this  may  take  place ;  but 
in  Prance  and  England,  these  animals  can 
have  no  manner  of  occasion  for  a  supply  of 
winter  provisions,  as  they  are  actually  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  during  that  season. 

The  common  ants  of  Europe  are  of  two  or 
tliree  different  kinds :  some  red, some  black; 
some  with  stings,  and  others  without ;  such  as 


have  stings,  inflict  their  wounds  in  tlidt  man- 
ner ;  such  as  are  unprovided  with  these  wea- 
pons of  defence,  have  a  power  of  spurting  from 
their  hinder  parts  an  acid  pungent  liquor, 
which,  if  it  lights  upon  the  skin,  inflames  and 
bums  it  like  nettles.' 


*  The/orvuca  ru/a,  or  wood-ant,  it  the  largest  of  our 
British  ants.  It  is  called  the  Hill-ant  by  Gould,  the 
Pallow-aot  by  the  Eoglisfa  translator  of  Huber,  and  popu- 
larly  the  Pismire.  It  inrariably  lives  in  or  near  woods 
and  forests.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  other 
ants  by  the  duslty  black  colour  of  its  head  and  hinder 
parts,  and  the  rusty  brown  of  its  middle.  The  struc- 
tures reared  by  this  species  are  often  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  a  rook's 
nest  thrown  upon  the  ground,  bottom  upwards.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  nest  is  composed  of  almost  every  transport- 
able material  which  the  colonists  can  find  in  their  vici- 
nity; but  the  greater  portion  consists  of  withered  grass 
and  short  twigs  of  trees,  piled  up  in  apparent  confusion, 
but  with  sufficient  regularity  to  render  the  whole  smooth, 
conical,  and  sloping  towards  the  base,  for  the  purpos<*, 
we  may  infer,  of  carrying  off  rain  water.  When  within 
reach  of  a  com.field,  they  often  also  pick  up  grains  of 
wheat,  bsrley,  or  oats,  and  carrv  them  to  the  nest  as 
building  materials,  and  not  for  food  as  wu  believed  by 
the  ancients.  The  coping  which  forms  the  exterior  of 
the  wood-ant*s  nest,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
structure,  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  interior 
chambers  and  galleries,  with  funnel^haped  avenues  lead- 
ing to  them,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts,  and  we 
cannot  follow  a  more  delightful  guide  than  the  yotmger 
Huber,  in  detailing  its  formation. 

*'  The  labourers,**  he  says,  **  of  which  the  colony  is 
composed,  not  only  work  continually  on  the  outside  of 
their  nest,  but,  ditlering  very  essentially  from  other  spe- 
cies,  who  willingly  remain  in  the  interior,  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  they  prefer  living  in  the  open  air,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  carry  on,  even  in  our  presence,  the  greater 
part  of  their  operations.  To  have  an  idea  how  the 
straw  or  stubble  roof  is  formed,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the 
ant-hill  at  its  origin,  when  it  is  simply  a  cavity  in  the 
earth.  Some  of  its  future  inhabitauU  are  seen  wander- 
ing about  in  search  of  materials  fit  for  the  exterior  work, 
with  which,  though  rather  irregularly,  they  cover  up  the 
entrance;  whilst  others  are  employed  In  mixing  tlie 
earth,  thrown  up  in  hollowing  the  interior,  with  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  leaves,  which  are  every  moment 
brought  in  by  their  lellow-aasistants ;  and  thi^  gives  a 
certain  consistence  to  the  edifice,  which  increases  in  size 
daily.  Our  little  architects  leave  here  and  there  cavi- 
ties,  where  they  intend  constructing  the  galleries  which 
are  to  lead  to  the  exterior,  and  as  they  remove  in  the 
morning  the  barriers  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  nest 
the  preceding  evening,  the  passages  are  kept  open  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  construction.  We  soon  observed 
the  roof  to  become  convex;  but  we  should  be  greatly 
deceived  did  we  consider  it  solid.  This  roof  is  destined 
to  include  many  apartments  or  stories.  Having  ob- 
served the  motions  of  these  little  builders  through  a  pane 
of  glass,  adjusted  against  one  of  their  habitations,  I  am 
thence  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  constructed.  1  as- 
certained, that  it  is  by  excavating  or  mining  the  under 
portion  of  their  edifice,  that  they  form  their  spacious 
halls,  low,  indeed,  and  of  heavy  construction,  yet  suifi. 
ciently  coavenient  foi*  the  use  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated, that  of  receiving,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the 
larvae  and  pupie.  These  halls  have  a  free  communication 
by  galleries,  made  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  materials 
of  which  the  ant-hill  is  composed  were  only  interlaced, 
they  would  (all  into  a  confusied  heap  every  Ume  tlie  ants 
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The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head, 
breast,  and  belly.  In  the  head  the  eyes  vre 
placed,  which  are  entirely  black,  and  under 
their  eyes  there  are  two  small  horns  or  feelers, 

attempted  to  bring  tliein  into  regular  order.  Tliis,  hovr- 
ever,  is  obviated  by  their  tempering  the  earth  with  rain- 
water, which,  afterwards  hardened  in  the  sun,  so  com- 
pletely and  effectually  binds  together  the  several  suhetan- 
ces,  as  to  permit  the  removal  S  certain  fragments  from 
the  ant-hill  without  any  ii^jury  to  the  rest :  it,  moreover, 
strongly  opposes  the  introduction  of  the  rain.  I  never 
found,  even  after  long  and  violent  rains,  the  interior  of 
the  nest  wetted  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  surface,  provided  It  had  not  been  previously  out  of 
repair,  or  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  ants  are  ex. 
tremely  well  sheltered  io  their  chambers,  the  Urgest  of 
which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is 
much  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  traversed  only  by  the 
beams  that  support  the  coiling;  it  is  in  this  spot  that  all 
the  galleries  terminate,  and  this  forms,  (or  the  most 
part,  their  usual  residence.  As  to  the  underground 
portion,  it  can  only  be  seen  when  the  ant-hill  is  placed 
against  a  declivity ;  all  the  interior  may  be  then  readily 
brought  in  view,  by  simply  raising  up  the  straw-roof. 
The  subterranean  residence  consists  of  a  range  of  apart- 
ments, excavated  in  the  earth,  taking  a  horiaontal  direc- 
tion." 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  nest  of  the 
wood-ants,  that  they  do  not  construct  a  long  covert  way 
as  if  for  concealment,  u  the  yellow  and  the  brown  ants 
do.  The  wood  .ants  aie  not,  like  them,  afraid  of  being 
surprised  by  enemies,  at  least  during  the  day,  when  the 
whole  colony  is  either  foraging  \n  the  vicinity  or  em- 
ployed on  the  exterior.  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
wood-ants  at  night  are  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  when 
M.  Huber  began  to  study  their  economy,  he  directed 
his  entire  attention  to  their  night  proceedings.  '*  I  re- 
marked," says  he,  '*  that  their  habiutions  changed  in 
appearance  hourly,  and  that  the  diameter  of  those  spa- 
cious avenues,  where  so  many  ants  could  freely  pass  each 
other  during  the  day,  was,  as  night  approached,  gradu- 
ally lessened.  The  aperture,  at  length,  totally  disap. 
peared,  the  dome  was  closed  on  all  sides,  and  the  ants 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  nest.  In  further  noticing 
the  apertures  of  these  ant-hills,  I  fully  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  of  which  I  could 
uoi  before  even  guess  the  purport ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
nest  presented  such  a  constant  scene  of  agitation,  and  so 
many  insects  were  occupied  io  carrying  materials  in 
every  direction,  that  the  movement  offered  no  other  image 
than  that  of  confusion.  1  saw  then  clearlv  that  they 
were  engaged  in  stopping  up  passages  ;  and  (or  this  pur- 
pose, they  at  first  brought  forward  little  pieces  of  wood, 
which  they  deposited  near  the  entrance  of  those  avenues 
they  wished  to  close;  they  placed  them  in  the  stubble; 
they  then  went  to  seek  other  twigs  and  fragments  of 
wood,  which  they  disposed  above  the  first,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  appeared  to  cliooee  pieces  of  lesssise 
in  proportion  as  the  work  advanced.  They,  at  length, 
brought  in  a  number  of  dried  leaves,  and  other  materials 
of  an  enlarged  form,  with  which  they  covered  the  roof ;  an 
exact  miniature  of  the  art  of  our  builders,  when  tliey  form 
the  covering  of  any  building  ?  Nature,  indeed,  seems 
everywhere  to  have  anticipated  the  inventions  of  which 
we  boast,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  simple. 
Our  little  insects^  now  iu  safety  in  their  nest,  retire 
gradually  to  the  interior  before  the  la^t  passages  are 
closed,  one  or  two  only  remain  without,  or  concealed  be- 
hind the  doors  on  guard,  whilst  the  rest  either  take  their 
repose,  or  engage  in  different  occupations  in  the  most 
perfect  security.  I  was  impatient  to  know  what  took 
place  in  the  morning  upon  these  ant-hitis,  and  therefore 
visited  them  at  an  earl/  hour.      I  found  them  in  the 


composed  of  twelve  joints,  all  covered  witli  t 
fine  silky  hair.  The  mouth  is  furnished  wilb 
two  crooked  jaws,  which  project  outwards,  in 
each  of  which  are  seen  incisors,  that  look  like 

same  state  in  which  I  had  left  them  the  preceding  eree. 
ing.  A  few  ants  were  wandering  about  on  the  ntr&n 
of  the  nest,  some  others  issoed  from  time  to  time  frm 
under  the  margin  of  their  little  roofs  formed  at  the  «iu 
trance  of  the  galleries ;  others  afterwards  came  iiartk, 
who  began  removing  the  wooden  bars  that  blockiiM  tk 
entrance,  iu  which  they  readily  succeeded.  Thii  \thm 
occupied  them  several  hours.  The  passages  were  at 
length  free,  and  the  materials  with  which  they  had  heeo 
closed,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  ant-hiil.  Emy 
day,  morning  and  evening,  during  the  fine  weatksr,  1 
was  a  witness  to  similar  proceedings.  On  days  of  ni& 
the  doors  of  all  the  ant.hi]Is  remained  closed.  Wim 
the  sky  was  cloudy  in  the  morning,  or  rain  was  iiidirsted, 
the  ants,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  opened  but  it 
part  their  several  avenues,  and  immediately  closed  then 
when  the  rain  commenced." 

The  galleries  and  chambers  which  are  roofed  ia  ss  ika 
describ^,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tlie  iDa9oo.«&u, 
being  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and  partly  built  viU 
tlie  clay  thence  procured.  It  is  in  these  tbcy  pssi  tbt 
night,  and  also  the  colder  months  of  the  winter,  wben 
they  become  torpid  or  nearly  so,  and  of  course  reqoin 
not  the  winter  gi^naries  of  com  with  which  the  aodeots 
fabulously  furnish  them. 

The  Carpenter 'jInUt  or  ants  that  work  in  wood,  per- 
form much  more  extensive  operations  than  anyof  tk 
other  carpenter  insects.  Their  only  tools,  like  tkoM  d 
bees  and  wasps,  are  their  jaws  or  mtandihles  ;  fautUiPifk 
these  may  not  appear  so  curiously  constructed  ii  Ue 
ovipositor  file  of  the  tree-hopper,  or  the  rasp  and  nw  ol 
the  saw-flies,  they  are  no  less  eflScient  in  the  perfior- 
mance  of  what  is  required.  Among  the  carpenteroiiti 
tlie  emmet  or  jet-ant  holds  the  firet  rank,  and  b  csiOy 
known  by  being  rather  less  in  size  than  the  vood-M^. 
and  by  its  fine  shining  black  colour.  It  is  less  romsMD 
in  Britain  than  the  others,  though  its  colonies  voxj  te- 
casionally  be  met  with  In  the  trunks  of  decaying  otli  oi 
willow  trees  in  hedges. 

Among  the  Ibrelgn  auts,  we  may  mention  a  anU 
yellow  ant  of  South  America,  described  by  Jhrnfitr, 
which  seems,  horn  his  account,  to  construct  a  nest  « 
green  leaves.  •*  Their  sting,"  he  says,  •'  is  like  s  spv^ 
of  fire  ;  and  they  are  so  thick  among  the  boughs  Iu  Htse 
places,  that  one  shall  be  covered  with  them  before  be  u 
aware.  These  creatures  have  nests  on  great  trees, 
placed  on  the  body  between  the  limbs ;  some  of  tbeif 
nesU  are  as  big  as  a  hogshead.  This  is  their  winter 
habitation  ;  for  in  the  wet  season  they  all  repair  to  tJiese 
their  cities,  where  they  preserve  their  eggs.  In  the  dry 
season,  when  they  leave  their  nests,  they  swarm  sll  orer 
the  woodlands,  for  they  never  trouble  the  sarnisste 
Great  paths,  three  or  four  inches  broad,  made  by  titta, 
may  be  seen  in  the  woods.  They  go  out  light,  but  brini 
home  heavy  loads  on  their  barks,  all  of  the  same  pi^ 
stance,  and  equal  in  sice.  I  never  observed  any  thin| 
besides  pieces  of  grean  leaves,  so  big  that  I  ceuM  ccsrcelj 
see  the  insect  for  his  burden  ;  yet  they  would  nsni 
stoutly,  and  so  manv  were  pressing  forward  that  it  vu  * 
very  pretty  sight,  lor  the  path  looked  perfeclly  pw 
with  them. 

AnU  obsened  in  New  South  Wales,  by  the  gentlcwfl 
in  the  expedition  under  CapUin  Cook,  are  still  nore  is- 
teresting.  «  Some,"  we  are  told,  <*  are  as  greeo  is  i 
leaf,  and  live  upon  trees,  wh^re  they  buiU  tbeir  nests  i 
various  sices,  between  that  of  a  man's  head  snd  bit  fi^ 
These  nests  are  of  a  very  curious  structure :  tbej  u« 
formed  by  bending  down  several  of  the  leaves,  eseh  « 
which  is  as  brosd  as  a  men's  hand,  and  glueing  the  p*"* 
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teeth.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  fine  silky 
hair,  from  which  project  six  legs,  that  are 
pretty  strong  and  hairy,  the  extremities  of 
each  armed  with  two  small  claws,  which  the 

of  them  together  to  u  to  form  a  purse.  The  viscous 
niAtter  us^  for  this  purpose  is  an  animal  juice  which 
oature  has  enabled  them  to  elaborate.  Another  sort  are 
quite  blade  Their  liabitations  are  the  inside  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  which  they  contrive  to  excavate,  by 
worlung  out  the  pith  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the 
slenderest  twig,  the  tree  at  the  same  time  flourishing  u 
if  it  had  no  such  inmate.  A  third  kind  we  found  nested 
in  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  grows  on  the  barlL  of  trees 
in  the  manner  of  misletoe,  and  which  they  bad  perfor<' 
ated  for  that  use.  This  i'oot  is  commonly  as  big  as  a 
largo  tuniip,  and  sometimes  much  bigger.  When  we 
cut  it  we  found  it  interacted  by  innumerable  winding 
passages,  all  filled  with  these  animals,  by  which,  how- 
ever,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  did  not  appear  to  have 
siidered  any  injury.  We  never  cut  one  of  these  roots 
that  was  not  inhabited,  though  some  were  not  bigger  than 
a  hasel-nut.  The  animals  themselves  are  %'ery  snuU, 
not  morsbthan  half  as  big  as  the  common  red  ant  in 
England.  They  had  stings,  but  scarcely  force  enough 
to  make  them  felt »  they  bad,  however,  a  power  of  tor- 
menting us  Ui  an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree  ,  for 
the  moment  we  handled  the  root,  they  swarmed  from  in- 
numerable holes,  and  ruiuiing  about  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  were  uncovered,  produced  a  titillalion  more 
intolerable  than  pain,  except  it  is  increased  to  great 
violence." 

The  species  called  Sugar.Antt  in  the  West  Indies 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as 
to  lime,  lemon,  and  orange- trees,  by  excavating  their 
nests  at  Uie  roots,  and  so  loosening  the  earth  that  they 
are  frequently  uprooted  and  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
If  this  does  not  happen  the  roots  are  deprived  of  due 
nonriahraent,  and  the  plants  become  sickly  and  die. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  ants  is  the  ff^Ua-^nls 
or  Termites,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  East  India,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  Mr  Smeathman  has  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  a  very  complete  account  of 
these  wonderful  creatures.  He  says  that  they  are  na- 
turally divided  into  three  orders  :  first,  the  working  in- 
sect?, which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  ladourert; 
second,  the  fighters,  or  toldUrt,  which  perform  no  other 
labour  than  such  as  is  necessary  in  defence  of  the  nest ; 
and  third,  the  winged  or  perfect  insects,  which  are  male 
and  female,  and  capable  of  multi|}iying  the  species.  The 
latter  he  denotes  the  nobUity  or  gentry,  because  they 
neither  labour  nor  fight.  In  their  nest  or  hill*  for  they 
build  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  the  labourers  are  al- 
ways the  most  numeitsis,  there  being  at  leut  a  hundred 
labourers  for  one  of  the  fighting  insects,  or  soldiers.  In 
this  state  they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  second  order,  or  soldiers,  differ  in  figure  from  the 
labourers.  These  appear  to  be  such  insects  as  have  un- 
dergone one  change  towards  their  perfect  state.  They 
are  now  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  equal  in  siie 
to  about  fifteen  of  the  labourers.  The  shape  of  the  head 
is  likewise  greatly  changed.  In  the  former  state  the  mouth 
is  evidently  formed  for  gnawing,  or  for  holding  bodies; 
but  in  this  state  the  Jaws  being  shaped  like  two  sharp 
awls,  a  little  jagged,  are  destined  solely  for  piercing  or 
wounding.  For  these  purposes  they  are  well  calculated, 
hsing  as  hard  as  a  crab's  claw,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
Voniy  head,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  insect  of  the  third  order,  or  in  Its  perfect  state,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  head,  the  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen,  difisr  almost  in  the  same  parts  in  the  labourers 
and  soldiers.  The  animals  are  also  now  furaiahed  with 
four  lar^  brownish  transparent  wings,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  at  the  proper  season,  to  emlgrati),  and  to  es- 
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animal  uses  in  climbing.  Tbe  belly  is  more 
reddish  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  wnich  is  of 
a  brown  chestnut  colour,  shining  as  glass,  and 
covered  with  extremely  fine  hair. 


tablish  new  settlements.  They  are  likewise  greatly  al- 
tered in  their  sixe  as  well  as  figure,  and  have  acquired 
the  powers  of  propagating  the  spteles.  Their  bodies  now 
meuure  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  their 
wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  above  two  inches  and  a  half ;  and 
tlieir  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  thirty  labourers,  or  two  sol- 
diers. Instead  of  active,  industrious,  and  rapacious  little 
animals,  when  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state,  they  be- 
come innocent,  helpless,  and  dastardly. 

Their  numbers  are  great,  but  their  enemies  sre  still 
more  numerous.  They  are  devoured  by  birds,  by  •ywy 
species  of  ants,  by  carnivorous  reptiles,  and  even  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Africa.  After  such  deva»> 
tation,  it  seems  surprising  that  even  a  single  pair  should 
escape.  Some,  however,  are  so  fortunate ;  and  being 
found  by  some  of  the  iabouiing  insects,  that  are  continu- 
ally running  about  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  their 
covered  galleries,  are  elected  kings  and  queens  over  new 
states ;  all  those  who  are  not  so  elected  and  preserved, 
certainly  perish.  The  manner  in  which  these  labourers 
prote<'t  the  happy  pair  from  their  innumerable  enemies, 
not  only  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  almost  all  their 
race,  but  for  a  long  time  after,  justifies  the  use  of  the 
term  election.  The  little  industrious  creatures  imme- 
diately enclose  them  in  a  small  chamber  of  clay  suitable 
to  their  sixe,  into  which  at  first  they  leave  but  one  en* 
trance,  large  enough  for  themselves  and  soldiers  to  go  in 
and  out  at,  but  too  little  ibr  either  of  the  royal  pair  to 
use;  and  when  necessity  obliges  them  to  make  more  en- 
trancesy  they  are  never  larger,  so  that  of  course,  the  vol- 
untary subjects  charge  themselves  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  the  ofispring  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of 
working  and  fighting  for  them,  until  they  have  raised  a 
progeny  capable  at  least  of  dividing  tbe  task  with  them. 

About  this  time  a  most  extraordinary  change  takes 
place  in  tbe  queen;  the  abdomen  begins  to  extend  and 
enlarge  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  an  old  queen  will 
sometimes  have  it  so  much  increased,  as  to  be  nearly 
tw«  thousand  tiwiu  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her  body.     It 


Queen  dtMtended  w%th  egg  a. 

is  now  of  an  irregular,  oblong  shape,  and  is  become  one 
vast  matrix  full  of  eggs.  When  these  are  perfectly 
formed,  they  begin  to  be  protruded,  and  they  come  forth 
80  quickly,  that  about  sixty  in  a  minute,  or  upwards  ot 
eighty  thousand  in  twenty -four  hours,  are  deposited.  The 
eggs  are  immediately  taken  away  by  tlie  attendants,  and 
carried  to  the  nurseries  :  here  they  are  hatched.  The 
young  ones  are  attended  and  provided  with  extry  thing 
necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shift  ibr  themselves,  and 
take  their  share  in  the  labouis  of  the  community. 

The  nests,  or  rather  hills  of  these  ants,  (for  they  are 
often  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  tho 
ground,)  are  nearly  of  a  conical  shape ;  and  sometimes  so 
numerous,  u  at  a  little  distance  to  appear  like  little  vil- 
lages of  the  Negroes.  (See  a  representation  of  ant-hille 
in  plate  I.  fig.  1.)  Jobson,  in  his  history  of  Gambia, 
says  that  some  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high,  and  that  he 
and  his  companions  have  often  hidden  themselves  behind 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer  and  other  wild 
animals.  Each  hill  Is  composed  of  an  exterior  and  inte- 
rior part.  The  exterior  cover  is  a  large  clay  shell, 
shaped  like  a  dome,  of  strength  and  magnitude  snfficieut 
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From  such  a  formation ,  this  animal  seems 
bolder  and  more  active,  for  its  size,  than  any 
other  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack 
a  creature  often  above  ten  times  its  own  magni- 
tude. 

to  enclose  and  protect  the  interior  building  from  the  in- 
jorlet  of  the  weather,  and  to  defend  its  numerous  inhabi- 
tants from  the  attacks  of  natural  or  accidental  enemies. 
Diflerent  species  of  termites  construct  netts  of  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  In  the  plate  referred  to,  among  others,  are 
represented  turret-nests,  the  figures  of  which  resemble  a 
pillar,  with  a  large  mushroom  for  a  capital.  These  tur- 
rets are  composed  of  well-tempered  black  earth,  and 
stand  nearly  three  feet  high.  One  nest  is  represented 
cut  through  with  the  upper  part  lying  on  the  ground. 
When  one  of  these  turrets  Is  completed,  the  insects  do 
not  enlarge  them,  when  they  become  too  small,  but  build 
another  at  a  short  distance.  They  are  so  strongly  built 
that  they  will  sooner  tear  up  from  the  roots  than  break. 

The  royal  chamber  is  always  situated  as  near  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  building  as  possible,  is  generally  on  a  level 
with  the  surfiMse  of  the  ground,  and  of  an  obtuse  oval 
shape  within.  In  the  infant  state  of  the  colony  it  is  not 
above  an  inch  In  length  :  hut  in  time  it  becomes  en- 
larged to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  more.  The  entrance 
into  the  royal  chamber  not  admitting  any  animal  larger 
than  the  labourers  or  soldiers,  it  follows  that  the  king 
and  queen  can  never  possibly  get  out.  This  chamber  is 
surrounded  by  a  hundred  of  others,  of  diflerent  sises, 
figures,  and  <Hmentions ;  all  of  tliem  arched  either  in  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  form.  These  either  open  into 
each  other,  or  have  communicating  passages,  which  being 
always  clear,  are  evidently  intended  for  the  ronre- 
nience  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers are  necessary.  The  latter  apartments  are  joined  by 
the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  magaaines  are  cham- 
bers  of  clay,  and  are  at  all  times  well  stored  with  provi- 
sions, which  to  the  naked  eye  seem  to  consist  of  the 
raspings  of  wood  and  plants,  but,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  they  are  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  gums 
or  inspissated  juices  of  plants  thrown  together  in  small  ir- 
regular masses. 

The  magazines  are  always  intermixed  with  the  nur- 
series, buildings  totally  diflerent  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartments.  These  are  composed  entirely  of  wooden 
materials,  which  seem  to  be  cemented  with  gum.  They 
are  invariably  occupied  by  the  eggs,  and  the  young  ones, 
which  first  appear  in  the  sha^  of  labourers.  These 
buiklings  are  exceedingly  compact,  and  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  Irregi^-shaped  chambers,  not  one  of 
which  Is  half  an  inch  wide.  They  are  placed  all  around, 
and  u  near  as  possible  to  the  rof  al  apartments.  When 
a  nest  Is  in  an  infant  state,  the  nurseries  are  close  to  the 
royal  apartment.  But  as  in  process  of  time  the  body  of 
the  queen  enlarges,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  her  accom- 
modation, to  augment  the  dimensions  of  her  chamber. 
She  then  likewise  lays  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  and  re- 
quires  more  attendants :  of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
both  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  adjacent  apart- 
ments should  be  augmented .  For  this  purpose,  the  small 
first  built  nurseries  are  taken  to  pieces,  rebuilt  a  little 
farther  off,  and  made  a  size  larger,  and  their  number  at 
the  same  time  is  increased.  Thus  the  animals  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  pulling  down,  repairing,  or  rebuikl. 
ing  their  apartments ;  and  these  operations  they  perform 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  regularity,  and  foresight.  The 
nurseries  are  enclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those 
which  conUin  the  provisions;  but  they  are  much  larger. 
In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they  are  not  bigger  than  a 
hazel-nut ;  but  in  great  hills  they  are  oftentimes  four  or 
five  inches  across. 

The  royal  chamber,  as  before  observed,  is  situated  u 
nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  hlU  as  possible,  and  is  sur- 


As  soon  as  the  winter  is  past,  in  the  first 
fine  day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that  before 
seemed  a  desert,  now  swarms  with  new  Ufe, 
and  myriads  of  these  insects  are  seen  jost 
awaked  from  their  annual  lethargy,  and  pre. 

rounded  on  all  sides,  both  above  and  below,  hy  wkit  Mr 
Smeathman  calls  the  ropai  apartwuntSf  which  eentiji 
only  those  labourers  and  soldiers  that  are  emplsfcd  is 
defence  of  the  common  parents.  These  apartmoti 
compose  an  intricate  labyrinth,  which  extends  a  foot  cr 
more  in  diameter  from  the  rqjml  chamber  on  every  lidt 
Here  the  nurseries  and  magazines  of  provisions  bcfin ; 
and,  being  separated  by  small  empty  chambers  and  fil- 
leries,  which  surround  them,  and  commwiicate  witheick 
other;  are  continued  on  all  sides  to  the  outward  shell,  mA 
reach  up  within  two-thirds,  or  three-fDurths  of  its  beigiit, 
leaving  an  open  area  in  the  middle  under  the  dosK. 
This  is  surrounded  by  large  pointed  arches,  which  m 
sometimes  two  or  three  fieet  high  next  to  the  front  of  ik 
area,  but  diminish  rapidly  u  they  recede,  and  are  na 
lost  among  the  innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries  k«u 
hind  them.  The  Inferior  building,  or  assemblage  of  nor- 
series,  chambers,  and  passages,  has  a  flattish  floor,  wic^ 
out  any  perforation.  By  this  contrivance,  if  by  aeeidcst 
water  shovdd  penetrate  the  external  dome,  the  apartneon 
below  are  preserved  from  injury.  The  area  has  also  t 
flattish  floor,  which  is  situated  above  the  royal  cfaiaber; 
it  is  likewise  water-proof,  and  so  constructed,  tfait  i( 
water  geU  admittance,  it  runs  ofl*  by  subterrsneon  p- 
sages,  which  are  cylindrical,  and  some  of  them  so  wntk 
as  even  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  These  lubtemM- 
ous  passages  are  thickly  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  dif 
of  which  the  hill  is  composed ;  they  A«cend  the  inteml 
part  of  the  external  shell  in  a  spiral  form,  and  windlni 
round  the  whole  building  up  to  the  top,  intersert  ind 
communicate  %rith  each  other  at  diflereut  heights.  Fnsi 
every  part  of  these  large  galleries,  a  number  of  pipes,  9 
smaller  galleries,  leading  to  diflerent  apartments  of  tbe 
building,  proceed.  There  are  likewise  a  great  miny 
which  lead  downward,  by  sloping  descents,  to  a  amtSo' 
able  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Other  git- 
lerios  ascend  and  lead  out  horizontally  on  every  side,  and 
are  also  carried  under  ground,  but  near  the  sur^,  U 
great  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  foraging. 

When  a  breach  is  made  in  one  of  the  walls  by  an  asi 
or  other  instrument,  the  first  object  that  attracts  aUeo- 
tioo  Is  the  behaviour  of  the  sokJiers  or  fighting  instct*. 
Immediately  after  the  blow  is  given,  a  soWier  eoow 
out,  walks  about  the  breach,  and  seems  to  examine  tin 
nature  of  the  enemy,  or  cause  of  the  attack.  He  tbcn 
goes  into  the  hill,  gives  the  alarm,  and  in  a  short  thse 
large  bodies  rush  out  as  fast  u  the  breach  will  pemi 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  fury  that  actuates  these 
fighting  insects.  In  their  eagerness  to  repel  tbeenesiy, 
they  frequently  tumble  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  kri 
quickly  recover  themselves,  and  bite  everything  they  en- 
counter. This  biting,  joined  to  the  striking  of  their  fontps 
upon  the  building,  makes  a  crackling  or  vlbimting  na'tt, 
which  is  somewhat  shriller  and  quicker  than  the  Ucking 
of  a  watch,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  seTtnl 
feet.  While  the  attack  proceeds  they  are  io  the  nest 
violent  bustle  and  agiUtioiu  If  they  seize  hold  of  aef 
part  of  a  man's  body,  they  instantly  make  a  wound  which 
gives  some  pain.  When  they  attack  the  leg,  the  stain 
of  blood  upon  the  stocking  extends  more  than  an  inch  la 
width.  They  make  their  booked  jaws  meet  at  the  fint 
stroke,  and  never  quit  their  hold,  but  sufler  thenaseiwi 
to  be  pulled  away  piece  after  piece,  without  snj  atte^ 
to  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  penon  keeps  oat  of 
their  reach,  and  gives  them  no  further  disturbance, » 
less  than  half  an  hour  they  reUre  into  the  nest,  as  if  tb^ 
supposed  the  monster  that  damaged  tlieir  castle  bad  fkd. 
Before  the  whole  of  the  soldiers  have  got  in,  the  lahoanas 
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paring  for  the  pleuure  and  fatigues  of  the 
teason.  For  the  first  day  they  never  offer  to 
leave  the  hill,  which  may  be  considered  as 
their  citadel,  but  run  over  every  part  of  it,  as 
if  to  examine  its  present  situation,  to  observe 
what  injuries  it  has  sustained  during  the 
rigours  of  winter,  *  while  they  slept,  and  to 
meditate  and  settle  the  labours  of  the  day  en- 
suing. 

At  the  first  display  of  their  forces,  none  but 
the  wingless  tribe  appears,  while  those  fur- 
nished with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom. 
These  are  the  working  ants  that  first  appear, 
and  that  are  always  destitute  of  wings ;  the 
males  and  females,  that  are  furnished  with 
four  large  wings  each,  are  more  slow  in  mak- 
ing their  appearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  theyare  divided  into  males, 
females,  and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe. 
These  are  all  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other;  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the 
males ;  the  working  ants  are  the  smallest  of 
alL  The  two  former  have  wings;  which, 
however,  they  sometimes  are  divested  of ;  the 
latter  never  have  any,  and  upon  them  are 
devolved  all  the  labours  that  tend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the   community.     The  female,  also, 

insects  are  all   in  motion,  and  hastening  tonards  tho 
breach,  each  of  them  having  a  quantity  of  tempered  mortar 
in  his  mouth.    This  mortar  they  sticJi  upon  the  breach  as 
fast  as  they  arrive,  and  perform  the  operation  with  so  much 
despatch  and  &ciiity,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immen- 
sity of  their  number,  they  never  stop  or  embarrass  one  an- 
other.    During  this  scene  oJ  apparent  hurry  and  confusion, 
the  spectator  is  agreeably  surprised, by  observing  a  regular 
wall  rising  and  gradually  filling  up  the  chasm.     While 
the  labourers  are  thus  employed,  almost  all  the  soldiers 
remain  within,  except  here  and  there  one,  who  saunters 
about  among  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  labourers,  but  never 
touches  the  mortar.      Ooe  soldier,  however,  invariably 
takes  his  station  close  to  the  wall  which  the  labourers  are 
building.      This  soldier  turns  himself  leisurely  on  all 
•idea,  and,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  raises  his 
head,  beats  upon  the  building  with  his  forceps,  and  makes 
the  Tibrating  noise  formerly  mentioned.      A  loud  hiss 
instantly  issues  from  the  inside  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
subterraneous  caverns  and  passages.     That  this  hiss  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labourers  is  apparent  ;  for,  at  every  signal 
of  this  kind,  they  work  with  redoubled  quickness  and 
alacrity.      A  renewal  of  the  attack,  however,  instantly 
changes  the  scene.     *<  On  the  first  stroke,"  Mr  Smeath- 
roan  remarks,  "  the  labourers  run  into  the  many  pipes 
and  galleries  with  which  the  building  Is  perforated,  which 
they  do  so  quickly,  that  they  seem  to  vanish  ;  for  in  a 
few  seconds,  all  are  gone,  and  the  soldiers  rush  out  as 
numerous  and  as  vindictive  as  before.      On  finding  no 
enemy,  they  return  again  leisurely  into  the  hill ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  labourers  appear  loaded  as  at  first,  as  ac- 
tive, and  as  sedulous,  with  soldiers  here  and  there  among 
them,  who  act  just  in  the  same  manner,  one  or  other  (3 
them  giving  the  signal  to  hasten  the  business.     Thus  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  iliem  out  to  fight  or  to  work  alteniately 
may  be  obtained  as  often  as  curiosity  excites,  or  time 
permito;  and  it  will  certainly  be  found,  that  the  one 
order  never  attempto  to  fight,  nor  the  other  to  work,  let 
the  emei^ucy  be  ever  so  great" 

>  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THlstoire  des  Insectes  par 
Charles  de  Geer. 


may  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  struc- 
ture of  her  breast,  which  is  a  little  more  brown 
than  that  of  the  common  ant,  and  a  little 
brighter  than  that  of  the  male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  some  for* 
wardness ;  the  males  and  females  are  seen 
mixed  with  the  working  multitude,  and  pur- 
sued or  pursuing  each  other.  They  seem  no 
way  to  partake  in  the  common  drudgeries  of 
the  state  ;  the  males  pursue  the  females  with 
great  assiduity,  and  in  a  manner  force  them 
to  compliance.  They  remain  coupled  for 
some  time ;  while  the  males,  thus  united, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  along  by  the 
will  of  their  partners. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working  body  of  the 
state  take  no  part  in  their  pleasures  ;  they  are 
seen  diligently  going  from  the  ant-hill  in 
pursuit  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  asso- 
elates,  and  of  proper  materials  forgiving  a  com- 
fortable retreat  to  their  young,  or  safety  to  their 
habitation.  In  the  fields  of  England,  ant-hills 
are  formed  with  but  little  apparent  regularity. 
In  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
they  are  constructed  with  wonderful  contriv- 
ance, and  offer  a  sight  highly  worthy  a  na- 
turalist's curiosity.  These  are  generally  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  large  tree  and  a 
stream  of  water.  The  one  is  considered  by 
the  animals  as  the  proper  place  for  getting 
food  ;  the  other  for  supplying  them  with  mois- 
ture,  which  they  cannot  well  dispense  with. 
The  shape  of  the  ant-hill  is  that  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  vari. 
ous  substances  ;  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand, 
earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  grains  of  corn.  These 
are  all  united  into  a  compact  body,  perforated 
with  galleries  down  to  the  bottom,  and  wind- 
ing ways  within  the  body  of  the  structure. 
From  this  retreat,  to  the  water,  as  well  as  to 
the  tree,  in  different  directions,  there  are 
many  paths  worn  by  constant  assiduity,  and 
along  these  the  busy  insects  are  seen  passing 
and  repassing  continually ;  so  that  from  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June, according  to  the  state 
of  the  season,  they  work  continually,  till  the 
bad  weather  comes  on. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants 
is  in  sustaining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home, 
but  also  finding  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  them- 
selves.  They  live  upon  various  provisions,  as 
well  of  the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  kind. 
Small  insects  they  will  kill  and  devour: 
sweets  of  all  kinds  they  are  particularly  fond 
of.  They  seldom,  however,  think  of  their 
community,  till  they  themselves  are  first 
satiated.  Having  found  a  juicy  fruit,  they 
swallow  what  they  can,  and  then  tearing  it  in 
pieces,  carry  home  their  load.  If  they  meet 
with  an  insect  above  their  match,  several  of 
them   will  fall  upon  it  at  once,  and,  having 
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fnaiufled  it,  each  will  carry  oflf  a  part  of  the 
spoil.  If  they  meet,  in  their  excursions,  any 
thing  that  is  too  heary  for  one  to  bear,  and 
yet  which  they  are  able  to  divide,  several  of 
them  will  endeavour  to  force  it  along,  some 
dragging  and  others  pushing.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  make  a  lucky  discovery,  it 
will  immediately  give  advice  to  others,  and 
then,  at  once  the  whole  republic  will  put  them- 
^selves  in  motion.  If  in  these  struggles  one  of 
tbem  happens  to  be  killed,  some  kind  survivor 
will  carry  him  off  to  a  great  distance,  to  pre- 
vent  the  obstructions  his  body  might  give  to 
the  general  spirit  of  industry. 

But  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  sup. 
porting  the  state  in  feeding  abroad,  and  carry- 
ing in  provisions  to  those  that  continue  at 
home,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  posterity. 
After  a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  female 
ants  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  those  are  as 
assiduously  watched  and  protected  by  the 
working  ants,  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
supply  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  nascent 
animal's  convenience  or  necessity.  They  are 
carried,  as  soon  as  laid,  to  the  safest  situation, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hill,  where  they  are 
carefully  defended  from  cold  and  moisture. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  those  white  sub- 
stances which  we  so  plentifully  find  in 
every  ant-hill,  are  the  eggs  as  newly  laid. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ant's  egg  is  so  very  small, 
that,  though  laid  upon  a  black  ground,  it  can 
scarcely  be  discerned.  The  little  white  bodies 
we  see  are  the  young  animals  in  their  maggot 
state,  endued  with  life,  long  since  freed  from 
^  ^gg»  And  often  involved  in  a  cone,  which 
it  has  spun  round  itself,  like  the  silk-worm. 
The  real  egg  when  laid,  if  viewed  through  a 
mioniscope,  appears  smooth,  polished,  and 
shining,  while  the  maggot  is  seen  composed 
of  twelve  rings,  and  is  often  larger  than  the 
ant  itself.^-It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fond 
attachment  which  the  working  ants  show  to 
their  rising  progeny.  In  cold  weather  they 
take  them  in  their  mouths,  but  without  offer- 
ing them  the  smallest  injurv,  to  the  very  depths 
of  their  habitation,  where  they  are  less  subject 
to  the  severity  of  the  season.  In  a  fine  day 
they  remove  them  with  the  same  care  nearer 
the  surface,  where  their  maturity  may  be 
assisted  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  If  a 
formidable  enemy  should  come  to  batter  down 
their  whole  habitation,  and  crush  them  by 
thousands  in  the  ruin,  yet  these  wonderful  in- 
sects, stiil  mindful  of  their  parental  duties, 
make  it  their  first  care  to  save  their  offspring. 
They  are  seen  running  wildly  about,  and  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  loaded  with  a  young  one, 
often  bigger  than  the  insect  that  supports  it. 
I  liave  kept,  says  Swammerdam,  several  of 
the  working  ants  in  my  closet,  with  their 
^oung  in  a  glass  filled  with  earth.     I  took 


pleasure  in  observing,  that  in  proportion  at 
the  earth  dried  on  the  surfi^e,  they  dug  deeper 
and  deeper  to  deposit  their  ^gs ;  and  when 
I  poured  water  thereon,  it  was  sorprising  to 
see  with  what  care,  affection,  and  diUgenoe, 
they  laboured,  to  put  their  brood  in  safety,  in 
the  driest  place.  I  have  seen  also,  that  when 
water  has  been  wanting  for  several  days,  and 
when  the  earth  was  moistened  alter  it  a  little, 
they  immediately  carried  their  young  ones  to 
have  a  share,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  and  suck 
the  moisture. 

When  the  young  maggot  is  come  to  its  full 
growth,  the  breast  swells  insensibly,  it  casts 
its  skin,  and  loses  all  motion.  Ail  the  mem- 
bers which  were  hidden  before,  then  begin  to 
appear ;  an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  repre- 
sents very  distinctly  all  the  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal, though  they  are  yet  without  motion,  and, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  swaddling  clothes. 
When  at  lengUi  the  little  insect  has  passed 
through  all  its  changes,  and  acquired  its  pro- 
per maturity,  it  bursts  this  last  skin,  to  assume 
the  form  it  is  to  retain  ever  after.  Yet  this 
is  not  done  by  efforts  of  the  little  animal  akme, 
for  the  old  ones  very  assiduously  break  open, 
with  their  teeth,  the  covering  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  Without  this  assistance  the  aurelia 
would  never  be  able  to  get  free,  as  M.  de 
Geer  often  found,  who  tried  the  experiment  by 
leaving  the  aurelias  to  themselves.  The  old 
ones  not  only  assist  them,  but  know  the  very 
precise  time  for  lending  their  assistance  :  for, 
if  produced  too  soon,  the  young  one  dies  of 
cold  :  if  retarded  too  long,  it  is  suffocated  in 
its  prison. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the 
whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her  labours,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  male,  become  unnecessary; 
and  her  wings,  which  she  had  but  a  short  time 
before  so  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What 
becomes  of  her  when  thus  divested  of  heromsp 
ments  is  not  well  known,  for  she  is  seen  in 
the  cells  for  some  weeks  after.  The  males, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer  any  cm^- 
cupation  at  home,  make  use  of  tliose  wings 
with  which  they  have  been  furnished  by  na- 
ture, and  fly  away,  never  to  return  or  be  heard 
of  more.  It  is  probable  they  perish  with  the 
cold,  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds,  which  are 
particularly  fond  of  this  petty  prey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working  ants,  having 
probably  deposed  their  queens,  and  being 
deserted  by  the  males,  that  served  but  to  clog 
the  community,  prepare  for  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the 
earth  as  they  conveniently  can.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  grains  of  corn,  and  other  sub- 
stances with  which  they  furnish  their  hill,  are 
only  meant  as  fences  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of 
the  weather,  not  as  provisions  to  support  tbem 
during  its  continuance.     It  is  found  generally 
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to  obUiiiy  that  every  insect  that  Uvea  a  year 
after  it  is  come  to  its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to 
pass  four  or  five  months  wiihoat  taking  any 
noarisbment,  and  will  seem  to  be  dead  all  that 
time.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  therefore, 
far  ants  to  lay  up  com  for  the  winter,  since 
they  lie  that  time  without  motion,  heaped  upon 
each  other,  and  are  so  far  from  eating,  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  stir.  Thus,  what 
authors  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  maga. 
sine,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  cavity, 
which  serves  for  a  common  retreat  when  the 
weather  forces  them  to  return  to  their  lethargic 
sUte. 

What  has  been  said  with  exaggeration  of 
the  European  ant,  is  however  true,  if  asserted 
of  those  of  the  tropical  climates.  The  v  build 
an  ant-hill  with  great  contrivance  and  regu* 
larity,  they  lay  up  provisions,  and  as  they  pro- 
bably  live  the  whole  year,  they  submit  them- 
oelves  to  regulations  entirely  unknown  among 
the  ants  of  Europe. 

Those  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red, 
the  green,  and  the  black;  the  latter  are  aliove 
an  inch  long,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  for. 
midable  insect  Their  sting  produces  extreme 
pain,  and  their  depredations  are  sometimes 
extremely  destructive.  They  build  an  ant-hill 
of  a  very  great  size,  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
high ;  it  is  made  of  viscous  clay,  and  tapers 
into  a  pyramidal  form.  This  habitation  is 
constructed  with  great  artifice ;  and  the  cells 
are  so  numerous  and  even,  that  a  honey- 
comb scarce  exceeds  them  in  number  and  re- 
gularity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice-  seem  to  be 
under  a  very  strict  regulation.  At  the  slight- 
est warning  they  will  sally  out  upon  whatever 
disturbs  them;  and  if  they  have  time  to  arrest 
tlieir  enemy,  he  is  sure  to  find  no  mercy. 
Sheep,  hens,  and  even  rats,  are  often  destroyed 
by  these  merciless  insects,  and  their  flesh  de- 
voured to  the  bone.  No  anatomist  in  the 
world  can  strip  a  skeleton  so  completely  as 
they;  and  no  animal,  how  strong  soever,  when 
they  have  once  seized  upon  it,  has  power  to 
resist  them. 

It  often  happens  that  these  insects  quit 
their  retreat  in  a  body,  and  go  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures. '*  During  my  stay,"  says  Smith, 
"  at  Gape  Coast  Castle,  a  body  of  these  ants 
came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  our  fortification.  It 
was  about  aay-break  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  this  famished  crew  entered  the  chapel, 
where  some  negro  servants  were  asleep  upon 
the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly  alarmed  at 
the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  they  could,  for  a  defence. 
While  the  foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  the  place,  the  rear- 
guard was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant    The  whole  ground  seemed  alive,  and 


crawling  with  unceasing  destruction.  After 
deliberating  a  few  moments  upon  what  was 
to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  large  train 
of  gunpowder  along  the  path  they  had  taken: 
by  this  means,  miluons  were  blown  to  pieces ; 
and  the  rear-guard  perceiving  the  destruction 
of  their  leaders,  thought  proper  instantly  to 
return  and  make  back  to  their  original  habi- 
tation." 

The  order  which  these  ants  observe,  seems 
very  extraordinary;  whenever  they  sally  forth, 
fift)-  or  sixty  larger  than  the  rest  are  seen  to 
head  the  band,  and  conduct  them  to  their  des- 
tined prey.  If  they  have  a  fixed  spot  where 
their  prey  continues  to  resort,  they  then  form 
a  vaulted  gallerv,  which  is  sometimes  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  yet  they  will  hol- 
low it  out  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  BKETLE,  AND  IT8  VARfETlES. 

HiTHBirro  we  have  been  treating  of  insects 
with  four  transparent  wings,  we  now  come  to 
a  tribe  with  two  transparent  wings,  with  cases 
that  cover  them  close  while  at  rest,  but  which 
allow  them  their  proper  play  when  flying. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Beetle,  the 
May-bug,  and  the  Cantharis.  These  are  all 
bred  like  the  rest  of  their  order,  first  from 
eggs,  tlien  they  become  grubs,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, in  which  the  parts  of  the  future  flv  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  ;  and,  lastly*  the  animal  leaves  its 
prison,  breaking  forth  as  a  winged  animal  in 
full  maturity. 

Of  the  Beetle  there  are  various  kinds  ;  all, 
however*  concurring  in  one  common  formation 
of  having  cases  to  their  wings,  which  are  the 
more  necessary  to  these  insects,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  holes 
which  they  dig  out  by  their  own  industry. 
These  cases  prevent  the  various  injuries  their 
real  wings  might  sustain,  by  rubbing  or 
crushing  against  the  sides  of  their  abode. 
These,  though  they  do  not  assist  flight  yet 
keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and 
produce  a  loud  buzzing  noise  when  the  animal 
rises  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals 
of  the  beetle  kind,  we  shall  find,  as  in  shell- 
fishy  that  their  bones  are  placed  externally  and 
their  muscles  within.  These  muscles  are 
formed  very  much  like  those  of  quadrupeds, 
and  are  endued  with  such  surprising  strength, 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thousand  times 
stronger  than  those  of  a  man. — The  strength 
of  these  muscles  is  of  use  in  digging  the  ani- 
mal's subterraneous  abode,  where  it  is  most 
usually  hatched,  and  to  which  it  most  fro- 
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quenlly  returns,  even  after  it  becomes  a  ringed 
insect  capable  of  flying. 

Beside  the  difference  which  results  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of  these  animals,  the  size 
also  makes  a  considerable  one ;  some  beetles 
being  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  while 
others,  such  as  the  elephant  beetle,  are  as  big 
as  one's  fist.  But  the  greatest  difference 
among  them  is,  that  some  are  produced  in  a 
month,  and  in  a  single  season  go  through  all 
the  stages  of  their  existence  ;  while  others 
take  near  four  years  to  their  production, 
and  live  as  winged  insects  a  year  more. 
To  give  the  history  of  all  these  animals, 
that  are  bred  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way,  would  be  insipid  and  endless ;  it  will 
suffice  to  select  one  or  two  from  the  number, 
the  origin  of  which  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  rest.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  the  history 
of  the  May-bug  to  the  readei^s  attention  ;  pre- 
mising that  most  other  beetles,  though  not  so 
long  lived,  are  bred  in  the  same  manner. 

The  May-bug,  or  dorr*beetle,  as  some  call 
it,  has,  like  all  the  rest,  a  pair  of  cases  to  its 
wings,  which  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
sprinkled  with  a  whitish  dust,  which  easily 
comes  off.  In  some  years  their  necks  are  seen 
covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  these,  however,  are  distinct  sorts,  and 
their  difference  is  by  no  means  accidental. 
The  fore-legs  are  very  short,  and  the  better 
calculated  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  where 
this  insect  makes  its  retreat  It  is  well 
known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but 
still  more  formidably  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  husbandmen  and  gardeners;  for, 
in  some  seasons,  it  has  been  found  to  swarm  in 
such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  every  vegetable 
production. 

The  two  sexes  in  the  May-bug  are  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  superior 
length  of  the  tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
the  male.  They  begin  to  copulate  in  summer ; 
and  at  that  season  they  are  seen  joined  toge- 
ther a  considerable  time.  The  female  being 
impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  boring  a  hole 
into  the  ground  where  to  deposit  her  burden. 
This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and 
in  it  she  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  with  great  regularity,  one  by  the 
other.  They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  no  way  wrapped  up  in  a  common  covering, 
as  some  have  imagined.  When  the  female 
is  lightened  of  her  burden  she  again  ascends 
from  her  hole,  to  live  as  before  upon  leaves 
and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in  the  summer  evening, 
and  to  lie  hid  among  the  branches  of  trees  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  these  eggs  have 
been  thus  deposited  in  the  earth,  the  contained 
insect  begins  to  break  its  shell,  and  a  small 
grub  or  maggot  crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon 


the  roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  to 
be  nearest. 

All  substances  of  this  kind  seem  equally 
grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother  insect 
has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vegetables 
she  shall  deposit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
these  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  wonn 
state,  for  more  than  three  years,  devouring  the 
roots  of  every  plant  they  approach,  and  mak. 
ing  their  way  under  ground,  in  quest  of  food, 
with  great  dispatch  and  facility.  At  length 
they  grow  to  above  the  size  of  a  walnut,  being 
a  great  thick  white  maggot  with  a  red  head, 
which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  new-turned 
earth,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after  bj 
birds  of  every  species.  When  largest,  tbej 
are  found  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  whitiib 
yellow  colour,  with  a  body  consisting  of  twelve 
segments  or  joints,  on  each  side  of  which  there 
are  nine  breathing-holes,  and  three  red  feet 
The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  pincer  before,  and 
a  semi-circular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  sucks  out  their  moisture. 
As  this  insect  lives  entirely  under  ground,  it 
has  no  occasion  for  eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is 
found  to  have  none ;  but  is  furnished  with  two 
feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch  of  a  blind  man, 
serve  to  direct  its  motion.  Such  is  the  fonn 
of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the  wonn 
state  under  ground,  still  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  its  skin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that 
this  extraordinary  insect  prepares  to  emerge 
from  its  subterraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is 
not  effected  but  bv  a  tedious  preparation. 
About  the  latter  ena  of  autumn,  the  grub  be- 
gins to  perceive  the  approach  of  its  transforma- 
tion; it  then  buries  itself  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  earth,  sometimes  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  itself  a  capacious 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very 
smooth  and  shining  by  the  excretions  of  its 
body,  its  abode  being  uus  formed,  it  begins, 
soon  after,  to  shorten  itself,  to  swell,  and  to 
burst  its  last  skin,  in  order  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  chrysalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  ap- 
pears of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  heightens 
by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  is  seen  nearly  red. 
Its  exterior  form  plainly  discovers  all  the  ves. 
tiges  of  the  future  winged  insect,  all  the  fore- 
parts being  distinctly  seen ;  while  behind,  the 
animal  seems  as  if  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes. 

The  young  May-bug  continues  in  this  state 
for  about  three  months  longer ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  that  the  aurelia 
divests  itself  of  all  its  impediments,  and  be- 
comes a  winged  insect,  completely  formed. 
Yet  still  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its 
natural  strength,  health  and  appetite.  Itun* 
dergoes  a  kind  of  infant  imbecility;  and,  un- 
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like  most  other  insects,  that  the  instant  they 
beooroe  flies  are  arrived  at  their  state  of  full 
perfection,  the  May-bug  continues  feeble  and 
sickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfect  animal,  all  its  parts  are  soft,  and 
its  voracious  nature  seems,  for  a  while,  to  have 
entirelv  forsaken  it  As  the  animal  is  very 
often  found  in  this  state,  it  is  supposed,  by 
those  unacquainted  with  its  real  history,  that 
the  old  ones  of  the  former  season  have  buried 
themselves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  revisit 
the  sun  the  ensuing  sum'mer.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  old  one  never  survives  the  season,  but  dies, 
like  all  the  other  winged  tribe  of  insects,  from 
the  severity  of  cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  these  insects, 
after  having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground, 
burst  from  the  earth,  when  the  first  mild  even- 
ing invites  them  abroad.  They  are  at  that 
time  seen  rising  from  their  long  imprisonment, 
from  living  only  upon  roots,  and  imbibing 
only  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  to  visit  the 
mildness  of  the  summer  air,  to  choose  the 
sweetest  vegetables  for  their  banquet,  and  to 
drink  the  dew  of  the  evening.  Wherever 
an  attentive  observer  then  walks  abroad,  he 
will  see  them  bursting  up  before  him  in  his 
pathway,  like  ghosts  on  a  theatre.  He  will 
see  every  pari  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  sur- 
face beat  into  hardness,  perforated  by  their 
egression.  When  the  season  is  favourable 
for  them,  they  are  seen  by  myriads  buzzing 
along,  hittins;  against  every  object  that  inter- 
cepts  their  flight  The  mid-day  sun,  how- 
ever, seems  too  powerful  for  their  constitutions; 
they  then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  some  shady  tree ;  but  the  willow  seems  par. 
ticularly  their  most  favourite  food ;  there  they 
lurk  in  clusters,  and  seldom  quit  the  tree  till 
they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure.  In  those 
seasons  which  are  favourable  to  tlieir  propaga- 
tion, they  are  seen  in  an  evening  as  thick  as 
Oakes  of  snow,  and  hitting  against  every  ob- 
ject with  a  sort  of  capricious  blindness.  Their 
duration,  however,  is  but  short,  as  they  never 
survive  the  season.  They  begin  to  join  shortly 
after  they  have  been  let  loose  from  their  prison, 
and  when  the  female  is  impregnated,  she  cau- 
tiously  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
strument fitted  for  that  purpose,  which  she  is 
furnished  with  at  the  tail,  and  there  deposits 
her  eggs,  generally  to  the  number  of  three- 
score. If  the  season  and  the  soil  be  adapted 
to  their  propagation,  these  soon  multiply  as 
already  described,  and  go  through  the  noxious 
stages  of  their  contemptible  existence.  This 
insect,  however,  in  its  worm  state,  though  pre- 
judicial to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repasts 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  is  generally  the 
first  nourishment  with  which  they  supply  their 
young.  Rooks  and  hogs  are  particularly  fond 
of  these  worms,  and  devour  them   in   great 


numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  some  time  since,  went  into  the  prac- 
tice of  destroying  their  rookeries,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  destroyed  one  plague,  they 
were  pestered  with  a  greater;  ana  these  insects 
multiplied  in  such  an  amazing  abundance,  as 
to  destroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  shot 
forth.  One  farm  in  particular  was  so  injured 
by  them  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  occupier 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  landlord 
was  content  not  only  to  lose  his  income  for  that 
year,  but  also  gave  money  for  the  support  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they 
suffered  so  much  by  these  insects,  that  they 
came  to  a  resolution  of  setting  fire  to  a  wood  of 
some  miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their  mischie- 
vous propagation.^ 


1  Gruht. — We  frequently,  (says  Mr  Rennie,  in  his  in- 
teresting work  on  Insect  Transformstioos,')  hear  farmers 
and  gandeners  complaining  that  their  produce  is  de- 
stroyed by  '*  the  grub;"  they  might  with  equal  propriety 
accuse  "  the  bird  **  when  their  ripe  seeds  are  devoured 
by  sparrows,  chaffinches,  linnets,  and  other  seed -eaters. 
Instead  of  one  sort  of  grub,  as  the  expression  seems  to 
indicate,  we  are  far  under  the  mark  in  reckoning  a  thou- 
sand species  indigenous  to  Britain,  each  peculiar  io  its 
food  and  its  manners.  We  shall,  however,  adhere  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  terms  in  common  use ;  but  u  the 
larvflB  of  the  crane-ilies  {TipuUda  Leach),  being  without 
legs,  cannot  be  accurately  ranked  with  the  legged  grubs 
of  beetles,  we  shall  consider  them  as  maggoU,  though 
they  are  usually  termed  grubs  by  the  farmers. 

The  most  destructive,  perhaps,  of  the  creatures  usu- 
ally  called  grubs,  are  the  larva  of  the  may-bug  or  cock, 
chafer  {MeMtmika  vM/^rsr),  but  too  well  known,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  southern  and  midland  districts  of  Eng. 
land,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  where  the  grub  is  called  the 
Connaught  worm ;  but  fortunately  not  abundant  in  the 
north.  We  only  once  met  with  the  cockchafer  in  Scot- 
land«  at  Som,  in  Ayrshire.  Even  in  the  perfect  state, 
this  insect  is  not  a  little  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  both 
forest  and  fruit  trees.  In  1823,  we  remember  to  have 
observed  almost  all  the  trees  about  Dulwich  and  Camber, 
well  defoliated  by  them ;  and  Salisbury  says,  the  leaves 
of  the  oaks  in  Richmond  Park  were  so  eaten  by  them, 
that  scarcely  an  entire  leaf  was  left.  But  it  is  in  their 
previous  larvas  state  that  they  are  roost  destructive,  as  we 
shall  see  by  tracing  their  history. 

The  mother  cockchafer,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs, 
digs  into  the  earth  of  a  meadow  or  corn-field  to  the  depth 
of  a  span,  and  deposits  them  in  a  cluster  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  Rusel,  in  order  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings,  put  some  females  into  glasses  halfUilled  with  earth, 
coveted  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  a  piece  of  thin  muslin. 
In  a  fortnight,  he  found  some  hundreds  of  eggs  deposited, 
of  an  oval  shape  and  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Placing  the 
glass  in  a  cellar,  the  eggs  were  hatched  towards  autumn, 
and  the  grubs  increased  remarkably  in  sise.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May  they  fed  so  voraciously  that  they  required  a 
fresh  turf  every  second  day ;  and  even  thij  proving  too 
scanty  provender,  he  sowed  in  several  garden  pots  a  crop 
of  peas,  lentils,  and  salad,  and  when  the  planU  came  up, 
he  put  a  pair  of  grube  in  each  pot ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  fed  them  through  the  second  and  third  years.  During 
this  period,  they  cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times, 
going  for  this  purpose  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  burrow, 
ing  out  a  bole  where  they  might  effect  their  change 
undisturbed;  and  they  do  the  same  in  winter,  during 
which  they  become  torpid  and  do  not  eat.  ^/-iqT/> 
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Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  therefore  deserves  the  chief  at- 
tention  of  history.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
other  kinds  might  repay  the  curiosity  of  the 


Whea  Um  grub  chaiigw  into  a  pupa,  in  the  Uiird 
autumn  after  it  is  batched,  it  digs  a  similar  burrow  about 
a  yard  deep;  aud  when  l&ept  in  a  pot,  and  prevented  from 
going  deep  enough,  it  shows  great  uneasiness  and  often 
dies.     The  perfect  beetle  comes  fcrtb  from  the  pupa  in 
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oewly  hatched  Unr«.  A.  \»rrm.  one  y«ir  old.'™tC 
at  the  second  year  of  iugroivth.    <f;ther         -" 
e,  section  of  a  hank  of  earth,  containini 


a,  the  same  three  yei 
J,  ^w«.w^  w.  «  v^..»  ui  (THiiii,  containinar  the  chrysaiia 
!?i^.  ^^r^l}^  5h*'**"  *"*  ^mertfiag  %am  the  earth,  g.  The 


larva 
-B  old. 
of  the 


•■—-'"•  '  V    ^  ./»•••«  ^iitwe-i  urvi  ewer 

perfect  chafer  in  a  ftittiog  posture. 

The  following  (A)  represents  the  insect  flying. 


^^? 


January  or  February;  but  it  is  then  u  sott  is  it  was 
whilst  still  a  grub,  and  does  not  acquire  its  hardness  and 


diligent  observer,  but  we  must  be  content  in 
general  to  observe,  that  in  the  great  oatlioei  of 
their  history,  they  resemble  those  of  which  ve 
have  just  been  giving  a  description;  liketbeoi 

colour  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  nor  does  it  venture  ibrt 
ground  before  May,  on  the  fourth  year  from  the  timi  oi 
its  hatching.  At  this  time,  the  beetles  may  be  observed 
issuing  from  their  boles  in  the  evening,  and  dtitiM 
themselves  about  in  the  air  as  if  blind. 

During  the  three  summers  then  of  their  eiisteoce  is 
the  grub  state,  these  insects  do  immense  injury,  bmrt*. 
ing  between  the  turf  and  the  soil,  and  devouring  tbt 
roots  of  grass  and  other  planU;  so  that  the  turf  any  e«ily 
be  rolled  o^  as  if  cut  by  a  turdng  sp«de,  while  thi  ai 
underneath  for  an  inch  or  more  is  turned  into  soft  nuwid 
like  the  bed  of  a  garden.  Mr  Anderson  of  Norwid, 
mentions  having  seen  a  whole  field  of  fine  flcMuisbiai 
grass  so  undermined  by  these  grubs,  that  in  a  few  weeb 
it  became  as  dry,  briUle,  and  withered  as  hay.  Bioglif 
also  tells  us  that  *'  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  km  oca 
Norwich  was  so  infested  wiUi  cockchafers,  that  the  &raw 
end  his  servants  affirmed  they  gathered  eighty  IwUi 
of  them ;  and  the  grubs  had  done  so  much  injuiy,  tiat  tlie 
court  of  the  city,  in  compassion  to  the  poor  fellow'i  mi». 
fortune,  allowed  him  twenty.five  pounds."  In  the  jeir 
1785,  a  farmer,  near  Blois,  in  France,  employed  a  winbir 
of  children  and  poor  perseos  to  destroy  the  cockcbskait 
the  rate  of  two  liards  a  hundred,  and  in  a  few  days  tJxf 
collected  fourteen  thousand. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Salisbury,  *«  seeing,  in  a  nerjiry 
near  Bagahot,  several  acres  of  young  forest  trees,  putt. 
cularly  larch,  the  roots  of  which  were  completely  dcstnyd 
by  it,  so  much  so,  that  not  a  single  tre«  wis  leit  aliTA.' 
We  are  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  was  the  grub  W 
the  cockchafer,  and  think  it  more  likely  to  hare  tee« 
that  of  the  green  rose  beetle  (Ctiania  aurata),  wUei 
feeds  OQ  the  roots  of  trees. 

The  grub  of  an  allied  ^nus,  the  midsumner  cbifff 
{Zaniheumia  SoUtitiaiU,  Leach),  has  for  the  lut  two  yean 
been  abundant  on  Lewisham  Hill,  Blackheath,  doinf 
considerable  injury  to  herbage  and  garden  planto.  Tim 
beeUe  may  be  known  from  being  smaller  and  paltr  tlsii 
the  cockchafer,  and  from  its  not  appearing  before  mid' 
summer.     The  grub  is  very  similar. 

The  best  way  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  these  iosedi 
would  be  to  employ  children  to  collect  the  perfect  insefts 
when  they  first  appear,  before  they  lay  their  eggs;  bat 
when  a  field  is  onoe  overrun  with  the  larvas,  uothisg  cu 
be  done  with  it,  except  paring  and  burning  the  surfm, 
or  ploughing  it  up,  and  turning  in  a  flock  of  ducks  or  othfr 
poultry,  or  a  drove  of  pigs,  which  are  said  to  eat  these 
grubs,  and  to  fatten  on  the  fare.  Drenching  the  field 
with  stable  urine  by  means  oi  reservoir  cart«,  like  those 
used  for  watering  roads,  would,  if  sufficiently  dene,  botk 
kill  the  grubr,  and  beneficially  manure  the  Isnd. 

The  grub  called  the  wire  trorm,  thoi^h  not  very  ap* 
propriately,  is  the  larvas  of  one  of  the  spring  or  clifb 
beetles  {Hemirhipus  lineaiut,  and  H.  obtcunu^  Latrsille) 
known  by  their  long  flattish  body,  and  their  power  of 
springing  with  a  clicking  sound  out  of  the  hand  wkro 
caught.  In  some  works  on  agriculture,  the  larvs  of  a 
common  crane  fly  {Tipula  oUtracea  or  T.  eneata)  ii 
called  the  wire  worm, — we  suppose  by  mistake*  Tbe 
gnibs  of  the  click  beeUes,  just  alluded  to,  are  said  hy 
Blerscander  and  by  Mr  Paul  of  Starston,  Noriolk,  wIm 
watched  their  Uansformations,  to  continue  five  yean  be- 
fore producing  the  perfect  insect.  During  this  time  tiie 
grub  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  birley, 
and  grass;  but  seems  also  sometimes  to  attack  the  larger 
roots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and  salads.  Its  ravages  ire 
often  so  extensive  is  lo  cut  ofl*  entire  crops  of  graio.  h 
appears  to  be  most  partial  to  land  newly  broken  up;  and 
has  not  been  found  so  abundant  in  meadows  and  pssturcs, 
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all  other  beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg,  wbich 
is  deposited  in  the  ground, or  lometimes,  though 
seldom ,  in  the  barks  of  trees,  they  change  into 
a  worm;  they  subsist  in  that  state  by  living  upon 

uiil«si  in  fiekli  reotntlj  laid  down  with  gnst.  "  The 
wire  worai,"  ttjs  Spence,  ''  it  particularly  destructive 
for  a  few  years  fn  gardens  recently  converted  from  pas- 
ture ground.  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Hull,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, a  great  proportion  of  the  annuals  sown  In 
1813  were  destroyed  by  il.  A  wBry  simple  and  efiectual 
remedy,  in  such  cases,  was  mentioued  to  me  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  recommended  that  slices  of  poUtoes  stuck 
upon  skewers,  shouM  be  buried  near  the  seeds  sown,  ex- 
amined eveiy  day,  and  the  wire-wormi,  which  collect 
upon  them  in  greit  nmnben,  destroyed." 

The  wire  worm  is  hmg,  slender,  and  very  tough  and 
hard  ;  but  otherwise  it  has  no  resemblance  to  wire,  being 
whitish  in  colour,  of  a  flatti«h  fiuin,  and  Jointed  or  ringed. 
lU  breathing  spincles,  two  in  number,  are  on  the  back 
of  its  last  ring. 

An  insect  of  this  iamily  (^Eiater  nocHiueuty  Linn.)  is 
exceedingly  destructive  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  sugar- 
cane ;  the  grub,  according  to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 

feeding  on  its  rooto  and  killugthe  plants The 

Insect  most  destructive  to  our  peas  is  the  pulse  beetle 
{Brucku*  gramarhu,  Linn.),  which  sometimes  lays  an 
trgg  on  every  pea  in  a  pod,  which  the  grub,  when  hatched, 
destroys,  lu  the  same  way,  clover  seed  is  often  attacked 
by  two  or  more  species  of  small  weevil  {Apion,  Herbst), 
known  by  the  yellow  colour  of  their  thighs  or  their  feet ; 
and  when'  the  farmer  expects  to  reap  considerable  profit, 
he  finds  nothing  but  empty  husks. 

Great  ravages  are  committed  in  granaries  by  the 
caterpillars  of  small  moths ;  but  these  are  rivalled  in  the 
work  of  destruction  by  several  species  of  grubs.  One  of 
these  grubs  Is  called  by  the  French  cadelle  {TrogotUa 
maurUoMMca,  Olivier),  and  is  reported  to  have  done  more 
damage  to  housed  gnin  than  any  other  Insect*  The 
pest  of  the  granaries,  which  is  but  too  well  known  In 
this  country,  is  the  grain  weevil  {Calandra  granaria, 
Clairville),  the  same,  probably,  which  Is  mentioned  by 
Virgil, 

Popula^ue  mgvntem  fiyrii  acervum 

Curcullo  Gforg,  I.  87. 

The  high  ttacks  of  com 

Are  wasted  by  the  weevil.  Traj^, 

Kirby  and  Spence  calculate  that  a  single  pair  of  weevils 
may  produce  in  one  season  6000  descendants ;  and  they 
were  toM  by  an  extensive  brewer  that  he  had  collecled 
Slid  doftroyed  them  by  bushels, — raeajiing,  no  doubt,  in. 
ssets  and  damaged  grain  together. 

Another  beetle  grub,  popularly  called  the  meal  worm, 
the  larne  of  TeneMo  molitor,  Linn.,  which  lives  In  tliat 
8Ute  two  years^  does  no  little  damage  to  flour,  as  well  as 
CO  bread,  cakes,  biscuit,  and  similar  articles.  Accounts 
are  abo  given  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  grubs  of 
other  beetles,  of  several  species,  apparently  not  well  as. 
eertalned,  upon  difierent  sorts  of  provisions,  such  as  ba- 
con,  ham,  dried  tongues,  shlp-biscuit,  &c.  Sparrman  tells 
us,  that  he  has  witnessed  the  ground  |)eas  on  shipboard 
so  Infested  with  these  grubs,  that  they  were  seen  in  every 
spoonful  of  the  soup.  In  the  case  of  soup,  or  of  other 
food  which  has  been  exposed  to  lieat,  the  only  Inconveni- 
ence Is  the  disgust  which  must  ensue ;  but,  nn fortunately, 
there  may  sometimes  occur  circumstances  of  a  more 
serious  nature, — ^from  either  the  eggs  or  the  Insects  them- 
selves being  incautiowly  swallowed  alive.  We  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  create,  so  much  as  to  allay,  the  fears 
enterUined  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ha^ 
biu  of  insects ;  and  nothing,  we  are  perauaded.  will  do  this 

*  Oliver.  H.  19. 


the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  the  suoeulent  parts 
of  the  bark  round  them.  They  generally  live 
a  vear  at  least  before  they  change  into  an  au- 
relia  ;  in  that  state  they  are  not  entirely  mo- 
more  eflectually  than  a  statement  of  iacts  well  asoertained. 
"  Several  people,"  says  Abb^  de  la  pluche,  '* never  eat  fruit 
because  they  believe  that  spiders  and  other  insects  scatter 
their  eggs  upon  It  at  random ;  but  even  If  it  were  so,  as 
it  is  not,  it  would  be  impewlble  for  the  young,  should 
Uiey  be  hatdied  In  the  atomach,  to  live  there  for  an 
iusUnt." 

Adhering  (continues  Mr  Ronnie)  to  the  distinction  of 
terming  those  larva  which  are  destitute  of  feet,  maggot*, 
we  shall  notice  here  a  very  destructive  one,  which  is 
sometimes  popularly  called  the  grub,  and  sometimes  con> 
founded  with  the  wire  worm.  We  allude  to  the  larva  of 
one  or  two  common  spades  of  crane  flies  (JipuUdm),  well 
known  by  the  provincial  names  of  father-long-legs,  Jeimy- 
spinoera,  and  tailors.  These  insects  are  so  common  In 
some  meadows,  that,  being  very  shy  and  fearful  of  danger, 
they  rise  In  swarms  at  every  step— some  of  them  flying 
high,  others  only  skipping  over  the  grass,  and  others 
running  and  using  their  long  legs  as  the  inhabitants  of 
marshy  countries  use  stilts,  and  employing  their  wingi 
like  the  ostrich  to  aid  thehr  limbs. 

These  flies  deposit  their  eggi  In  the  earth;  sometimes 
In  grass  fields  or  moist  meadows,  and  sometimes  in  the 
tilled  ground  of  gardens  and  farms.  For  this  purpose 
the  female  Is  provided  with  an  ovipositor  well  adapted  to 
the  operation,  couaisting  of  a  sort  of  pincer  or  forceps  of 
a  homy  conslstenooy  and  sharp  at  the  point.  By  pres- 
sure, as  Rdaumur  si^  the  eggs  may  be  extruded  from 
this  In  the  same  way  as  the  stone  can  be  easily  squeend 
out  of  a  ripe  cherry. 

The  eggs  are  exceedingly  small  and  black,  like  grains 
of  gunpowder^  and  each  female  lays  a  good  many  hun- 
dreds. The  position  which  she  assumes  appears  some- 
what awkward,  for  she  raises  herself  porpendiculariy  on 
her  two  hiud  legs,  using  her  ovipositor  as  a  point  of  sup- 
porty  and  resting  with  her  ibre  legs  upon  the  contiguous 
herliage.  She  then  tluiists  her  ovipositiMr  into  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  first  ring  of  her  body,  and  leaves  one  or  more 
eggs  in  the  hole;  an^  next  moves  onwards  to  another 
place,  but  without  bringing  lierself  Into  a  horlaontal  post* 
tion.  The  maggot,  when  hatched  from  the  egg,  imme- 
diately attacks  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  herbage 
which  it  finds  nearest  to  it;  and  of  course  the  portion  of 
tlie  plant  above  gfround  withers  for  lack  of  nourishment, 
in  many  districts  of  England  tliese  insects  cut  ofl'a  laif^e 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop,  partirulariy,  it  would  appear, 
when  it  has  been  sown  on  clover  leys. 

The  maggot  of  a  minute  fly  of  the  same  family, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  wheat  fly,  {Ceddomffia  2Vi- 
/iW,  Kirby),  Is  frequently  productive  of  great  damage 
in  the  crope  of  wheat  The  parent  fly  Is  very  small, 
not  unlike  a  midge  (fimiiaoUlt*  puntiaia,  Latr.),  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  wings  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  fring- 
ed with  hairs.  The  female  Is  furnished  with  a  re- 
tractile ovipositor,  four  tiroes  as  long  as  the  body,  and  as 
fine  as  a  liair,  for  depositing  her  eggs,  which  she  does  in 
the  glumes  of  the  florets  of  the  grain. 

The  HuHamJIg  of  America  is  a  little  larger  than  our 
tvheat  fly,  more  slender  in  the  body,  has  longer  legs,  and 
is  not  orange,  but  black  and  fulvous.  The  female  depo- 
site  from  one  to  eight  or  more  eggs  on  a  single  plant  of 
wheat,  between  the  sheath  of  the  limer  leaf  and  tlie  stem 
nearest  the  roots ;  in  which  situation,  with  Its  head  to- 
wards the  root  or  first  joint,  the  young  larva  passes  the 
winter,  eating  into  the  stem,  and  causing  it  to  break. 

The  devastation  committed  by  the  Hessian  fly  seems 
to  have  been  first  observed  in  1770.  and  it  was  errone. 
ously  supposed  that  the  Insect  was  conveyed  among  stra^ 
by   the   Hessian   troops   from  Germany.     It  was  first 
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tionlesfl,  nor  entirely   swaddled   up   without 
form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endless  to  give  a 
description  of  all ;  and  yet  it  would  be  an  on- 
pardonable  omission  not  to  mention  the  par- 
ticularities of  some  beetles,  which  are  singular 
rather  from  their  size,  their  manners,  or  their 
formation.  That  beetle,  which  the  Americans 
call  the  Tumble* dung,  particularly  demands 
our  attention;  it  is  all  over  of  a  dusky  black, 
rounder  than  those  animals  are  generally  found 
to  be,  and  so  strong,  though  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of 
them  be  put  under  a  brass  candlestick,  it  will 


noticed  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Long  Island,  from  which 
it  spread  gradually  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mites 
round ;  and  in  1789  it  had  advanced  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  original  station  in  Long  Island.  Other  accounts 
state  that  it  did  not  travel  more  than  seven  miles  annu- 
ally, and  did  little  serious  damage  before  1788.  Their 
numbers  seem  almost  Incredible.  The  houses  in  the  in- 
fested districts  swarmed  with  them  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  every  vessel  was  filled  with  them ;  five  hundred  were 
actnallv  counted  on  a  glass  tumbler  which  had  been  set 
down  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  beer  in  it.  They 
were  observed  crossing  the  Delaware  river  like  a  cloud  ; 
and  even  mountains  do  not  seem  to  interrupt  their  pro- 
gretp.  We  can  well  understand,  therefore,  that  so  for- 
midable a  ravager  should  have  cawed  a  very  great  alarm ; 
and  even  our  own  government  was  in  fear  lest  the  insect 
should  be  impoited.  The  privy  council,  indeed,  sat  dsy 
after  day  in  deep  consultation  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  a  calamity  more  to  be 
dreaded,  as  they  well  knew,  than  tlie  plague  or  the  pes- 
tilence. Expresses  were  sent  ofl*in  all  directions  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs  at  the  diflerent  outports  respecting 
the  examination  of  cargoes, — despatches  were  written  to 
the  ambassadors  in  France,  Austria,  Pi-ussis,  and  Amer- 
iea,  to  gain  information, — and  so  important  altogether 
was  the  business  deemed,  that  the  minutes  of  council, 
and  the  documents  collected  from  all  quarters,  fill  up* 
wards  of  two  hundred  pages. 

The  cheese  fly  {Piophila  Ouei  Fallen)  is  very  small 
and  black,  with  whitish  wings  margined  with  black.  It 
was  one  of  those  experimented  upon  by  Redi  to  prove 
that  insects,  in  the  fabric  of  which  so  much  art,  order, 
(^itrivance,  and  wisdom  appear,  could  not  be  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  or  rottenness,  but  the  work  of  the  same 
Omnipotent  band  which  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  This  tiny  little  fly  is  accordingly  furnished  with 
'  an  admirable  instrument  for  depositing  its  eggs,  in  an 
ovipositor,  which  it  can  thrust  out  and  extend  to  a  great 
length,  so  that  it  can  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth 
into  the  ciacks  of  cheese,  where  it  lays  its  eggs,  266  in 
number.  '*  I  have  seen  them  myself,"  says  Swammer- 
dam,  **  thrust  out  their  tails  for  this  purpose  to  an  amaz- 
ing length,  and  by  tliat  method  bury  the  eggs  In  tlie 
deepest  cavities.  I  found  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
number  of  maggots  which  had  sprung  from  those  eggF, 
perfectly  resembling  those  of  the  first  brood  that  had 
produced  the  mother  fly.  I  caimot  but  also  take  notice 
tliat  the  rottenness  of  cheese  is  really  caused  by  these 
maggots ;  for  they  both  crumble  the  substance  of  it  into 
small  particles  and  also  moisten  it  with  some  sort  of  li- 
quid, so  that  the  decayed  part  rapidly  spreads.  I  once 
observed  a  cheese  which  I  had  purpoeely  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  fly  grow  moist  in  a  short  time  in  those  parts  of  it 
where  eggs  had  been  deposited,  and  had  afterwards  been 
hatched  into  maggots;  though,  before,  the  cheese  was 
perfectly  sound  aiul  entire." 


cause  it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  u 
if  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand,  to  the  admiri. 
tion  of  those  who  are  not  accoatomed  to  die 
sight;  but  this  strength  is  given  it  for  macb 
more  useful  purposes  than  those  of  exciting 
human  curiosity,  for  there  is  no  creature  more 
laborious,  either  in  seeking  subsistence,  or  in 
providing  a  proper  retreat  for  its  young.  The? 
are  endowed  with  sagacity  to  discover  sabiis. 
tence  by  their  excellent  smelling^  which  diredi 
them  in  flights  to  excrements  jnst  fallen  from 
man  or  beast,  on  which  they  instantly  drop, 
and  fall  unanimously  to  work  in  forming 
round  balls  or  pellets  thereof,  in  the  middle  of 


The  cheese-hopper  is  furnished  with  two  homy  rta«. 
shaped  mandibles,  which  it  uses  both  for  digging  iototk 
cheese  and  for  moving  itself,  being  destitute  of  feet.  lb 
powers  of  leaping  have  been  observed  by  eveiy  one ;  ind 
Swammerdam  say^,  '*  I  have  seen  one,  whose  length  did 
not  exceed  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  leap  out  of  a  bos  ni 
inches  deep,  that  is,  twenty  Jour  times  the  length  cf  ib 
own  body  :  others  leap  a  great  deal  bighei  .**  For  tiiis 
purpose  it  first  erects  itself  on  its  Ull,  which  is  fumiifaed 
with  two  warUlike  projections,  to  enable  it  to  mainUln 
its  balance.  It  then  bends  itself  into  a  circle,  catches  the 
skin  near  its  tail  with  its  hooked  mandibles  and  after 
strongly  contracting  itself  from  a  circular  into  an  obkog 
form,  it  throws  Itself  with  a  jerk  into  a  straight  line,  uid 
thus  makes  the  leap. 


Cheiw  hopper*  ^Piophiht  cmtH^  FaUen). 
tended ;  6.  in  a  Ifaping  portion ;  rf,  the  lao 
dy  magnified ;  /,  g,  the  Sy,  natural  alse. 

One  very  surprising  provision  is  remarinble  in  tl» 
breathing-tuhes  of  the  cheese  maggor,  which  ara  m< 
placed,  as  in  caterpillars,  akwig  the  sSder,  hot  a  pair  msr 
the  head  and  another  pair  near  the  taiU  Now,  when 
burrowing  in  the  moist  che«e,  these  would  be  apt  lo  bs 
obstructed ;  but  to  prevent  this,  it  has  the  power  of  brinf- 
li<g  over  the  front  pair  a  fold  of  the  skin,  hraatbiog  in 
the  meanwhile  through  the  under  pair.  Well  may  Swsw- 
merdam  denominate  these  contrivances  **  surprising  mir- 
acles of  God's  power  and  wisdom  in  this  abject  ereatoK." 

Like  the  other  destitictive  insects  tbo\%  mentioned, 
the  multiplication  of  the  cheese  fiy  is  checked  by  some 
Insect,  whose  history,  so  far  as  %ve  are  awan.  Is  not  y«t 
known.  Swammerdam  found  many  of  the  masgols  with 
other  larviB  in  tlieir  bodies;  but  he  did  not  true  their 
transformations.  If  they  were  the  larva  of  an  IduienBon, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  minute. 
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wLich  they  ttkj  an  egg.  These  pellets,  iti 
September,  they  cooyey  three  feet  deep  in  the 
earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of 
spring;  when  the  eggs  are  batched  the  nests 
burst,  and  the  insects  find  their  way  oat  of 
the  earth.  They  assist  each  other  with  inde- 
fatigable  industry,  in  rolling  these  globular 
pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  buried. 
This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail  fore, 
most,  by  raising  up  their  hinder  part,  and 
Bhoving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind-feet 
They  are  always  accompanied  with  other 
beetles  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  elegant 
structure  and  colour.  The  breast  of  this  is 
covered  with  a  shield  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
shining  like  metal ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  co- 
lour, mixed  with  green,  and  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  stands  a  shining  black  horn,  bended 
backwards.  These  are  called  the  kings  of  the 
beetles;  but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain,  since 
they  partake  of  the  same  dirty  drudgery  with 
the  rest.^ 

*  Th«  Kfentific  nftme  for  beedei  is  Coi&oplera.  They 
tre  retdily  distinguished,  (sajrs  Mr  Duncan,  in  the  Natur- 
slist's  Library,)  from  other  insects,  by  haTing  the  inferior 
wings  covered  and  protected  by  a  hard  case  or  shell.  This 
peculiarity  of  stnicture  has  suggested  the  name,  which 
is  compoied  of  two  Greek  words,  and  signifies  wing*  in 
a  Mheath  {»§Xutj  a  fheath,  and  wn^,  winjfg).  The 
term  was  first  used  by  Aristotle,  and  as  the  character  to 
which  it  refers  furms  a  very  obvious  mark  of  distinction, 
it  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers.  In  several  instances,  however,  it  fails  to  be  an 
arrorate  definition  of  the  order,  for  there  are  some  beetles 
without  either  wings  or  sheath,  and  many  others  in  which 
the  latter  only  is  present.  To  the  other  characters  more  re. 
cently  added,  such  as  the  transverse  fold  log  of  the  wings,  and 
the  straight  sutural  line  down  the  middle  of  the  wingcases, 
sepanting  them  into  two  equal  portions,  there  are  likewise 
eiceptions;  but  these  are  too  fewsnd  unimportant  to  inva* 
lidate  materially  the  general  correctness  of  the  definition. 

The  insects  to  which  these  characters  apply,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  numerous  orders  of  their  cIms.  In  this 
iHwntry  alone,  they  amount,  by  the  latest  and  most  ac- 
curate census,  to  upwards  of  3600,  thus  forming  nearly 
a  third  part  of  our  entire  insect  population.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  number  of  phanogamous 
or  flowering  plants  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  greatly  ex- 
reeds  the  whole  amount  of  our  native  vertebrate  animals, 
^hen  compared  with  the  two  other  orders  that  are  next 
to  it  in  extent  in  this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Coleoptera  are  nearly  one  half  more  numerous  than  the  Le. 
pidoptera,  and  that  they  stand  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Diptera  or  two  vringed  flies.  Of  the  latter, indeed,  all 
the  species  ascertained  to  inhabit  Europe  scarcely  exceed 
the  amount  of  British  Coleoptera ;  for  the  most  accurate  en- 
umeration of  the  European  Diptera  which  we  possess  makes 
them  about  3700.  The  native  Coleoptera  of  Sweden,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  them  given  by  Gyllenbal,  in 
his  admirable  Insecta  Susdoa,  are  about  4700  in  number. 
In  advancing  soutlimrards,  these  insects  increase  in  a  ratio 
similar  to  what  is  observed  in  other  departments  of  na- 
lure  :  and  in  countries  under  the  tropics,  so  redundant  in 
every  kind  of  animal  life,  they  may  be  said  absolutely  to 
swarm.  We  are  without  sufikient  data,  however,  from 
which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  total  amount. 
Some  years  since,  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Jean  at 
Paris,  ooe  of  the  most  extensive  that  exists,  contained 
uo  fewer  than  20,000  species.  Many  others  are  no  doubt 


The  Elephant-Beetle  is  the  largest  of  this 
kind  hitherto  known,  and  Is  found  in  South 
America,  particularly  Guiana  and  Surinam, 
as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroonoko.     It  is  of 


to  be  found  in  diflerent  collections;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  discoveries  daily  made  by  the  numerous 
cultivators  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  countries  with  the  insect  productions  of 
which  we  are  wholly  unaoquainted,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  much  short  of  80,000-.that 
is,  10,000  above  the  estimate  formed  by  Ray  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  as  the  probable  amount  of  the 
whole  class  of  insects ! 

This  order  comprehends  some  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  most  minute  insoeU  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Certain  ortkoptsroms  ^Mdes  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pkaswta  surpass  them  in  length,  and  several  gigantic 
moths  aro  of  greater  superficial  extent;  but  in  many 
beetles  length  of  body  is  combined  with  a  proportionate 
breadth  and  thlcknees,  which  renders  them  the  most 
bulky  and  massive  of  their  dass.  A  fine  specimen  of 
Prioiius  giganteus  measures  nearly  half  a  foot  in  length, 
the  breadth  is  tbout  two  inches,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
wings  is  nine  inches.  A  handsome  and  scarce  species 
of  the  same  family  {Pricmus  armiUatus)  Is  about  five 
inches  long  and  one  inch  ind  three  quarters  broad,  and 
the  antenna,  which  are  very  strong  and  rigid,  are  up- 
wards of  six  inches  in  length.  The  Hercules  beetle 
(Dynasiss  Hercules),  and  Scarabaus  Actsson,  measure 
respectively  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  in- 
cluding the  horns.  The  largest  coleopterous  insects  in- 
habiting Britoin  are  the  HydriSus  piceus,  and  the  Stag- 
beetle  {Lueamus  certms).  The  latter  Is  nearly  two  inches 
in  length,  including  the  mandibles  ;  and  the  former  is 
not  much  short  of  the  same  dimensions,  besides  being  of 
considerably  greater  breadth.  These  may  be  regarded 
es  the  giants  of  this  order  of  insects,  occupying  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale.  At  the  opposite  extremity-may  be 
placed  some  species  of  the  genera  Trichopteryx,  Ato- 
maria,  sod  Agsthidlum,  which  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
exceed  one-eighth  part  of  a  line  in  length;*  or,  to  adopt 
an  illustration  sometimes  employed,  they  are  absolutely 
not  bigger  than  the  full  stop  that  closes  this  period. 

The  structure  of  these  minute  beings  Is  perhaps  even 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  than  that  of  the 
larger  animals.  In  the  latter,  most  of  the  parts  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  come  within  the  direct  cognisance  of 
our  senses,  and  there  is  no  spparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  dimensions  and  the  functions  which  they  per- 
form ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  a  mere  animated  point, 
almost  invisible^o  the  naked  eye,  possesses  all  the  at- 
tributes which  belong  to  the  largest  of  its  nee — that  it 
is  furnished  with  an  external  covering  made  up  of  many 
parts  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  accuracy — 
that  it  is  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  organs  of  sense 
and  motion,  and  has  a  nervous  and  respirstory  system  of 
greater  complexity  than  many  of  the  larger  animals — 
that  the  various  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
secretion,  are  continually  going  forward — that  not  a  limb 
can  be  put  In  motion  without  calling  into  play  a  multi- 
tude of  muscles— and  that  this  atomic  being  is  more- 
over endowed  witli  Instincts  which  regulate  with  almost 
unerring  certainty  all  its  habitat  and  economy-.-we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  aflbrdlng  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  consummate  skill  than  if  it  had  occupied  a  much 
larger  space. 

•  The  shapely  Ihnb,  and  lubricated  Joint, 
Withfan  the  small  dimeniloau  of  a  point, 
Muacle  and  nerve  miraeoloiuly  sfran, 
ills  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  It  Is  done  i 
Tlie  Invisible  in  tkfaigB  scarce  seen  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field." 

•  a  Hm  b  tk«  twiUih  pwl«rs  rranek  liidL 
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a>  black  colour,  and  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  yerj  hard  shell,  full  as  thick  and  as 
strong  as  that  of  a  small  crab.  Its  length, 
from  the  hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  almoet 
four  inches,  and  from  the  same  part  to  the  end 
of  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  four  inches  and 
three  quarters.  The  transverse  diameter  of 
the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  elytron,  or  case  for  the  wings, 
is  an  inch  and  three-tenths.  The  antennae,  or 
feelers,  are  quite  horny  ;  for  which  reason  the 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  is  movable  at  its  insertion 
into  the  head*  and  seems  to  supply  the  place 
of  feelers.  The  horns  are  eight-tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points.  The 
proboscis  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
turns  upwards,  making  a  crooked  line,  ter- 
minating in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  but  they  are  not 
perforated  at  the  end  like  the  proboscis  of  other 
insects.  About  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above 
the  head,  on  that  side  next  the  body,  is  a  pro- 
minence or  small  horn,  which,  if  the  rest  of 
the  trunk  were  away,  would  cause  this  part 
to  resemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There 
is  indeed  a  beetle  so  called,  but  then  the  horns 
or  trunk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the 
lower  horn  resembles  this.  The  feet  are  all 
forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobster's  claws. 
To  this  cIhss  we  may  also  refer  the  Glow- 
worm, that  little  animal  which  makes  such  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  descriptions  of  our 
poets.     No  two  insects  can  differ  more  than 


Hie  coloured  Plate  71  ethibits  lome  of  the  most  inte- 
resting ipeciet  of  Culeoptera. 

¥ig.  If  the  male  of  Searabaut  HtreuUt,  or  Hercules 
Beetle,  found  in  the  Antillet  and  Guiana,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  in  the  American  Islands. 

Fig.  2,  the  male  of  Searab^nu  Titpu,  inhabiting  Caio- 
Una,  Virginia,  and  other  North  American  states. 

Fig.  8,  Elater  Uneatui,  the  Striped  Click  Beetle,  abnn. 
dant  in  Brasil,  Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America. 

¥igA,Caloiomatjfcophttnta,t\ie  Splendid  Ground  Beetle 
rarely  fonnd  in  Britain,  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
middle  and  southern  countries  of  Europ^ 

Fig.  5,  Lamia  formota,  the  Beautiful  Capricorn  Beetle, 
found  in  most  countries,  Britain  and  colder  climes  aeepted. 

Fig.  6,  Mhlachhu  marginelliu,  the  Margined  Malachins, 
a  native  of  France  and  England. 

Fig.  7,  BwprtMtriM  ameena,  the  beautlftil  Barncov  Beetle; 
found  in  Brasil  and  other  tropical  countries  of  America. 

Fig.  8,  Rhffnckitei  puheteent,  the  Itowny  Weevil,  a  native 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Fig.  9,  Cureulio  Latreillii,  a  brilliant  insect  found  in 
Braiil 

Fig.  10,  EmmolpuM  enpreui,  the  Coppery  Enmolpus,  of 
which  about  thirty  different  kinds  inhabit  this  eonntry. 

Fig.  11,  CoeeinelU  pututtta,  the  Spotted  Lady-Bird 
Beetle,  a  beaiitiftil  insect  very  common  in  Britain. 

Fig.  12,  Chrytemela  fattuota,  the  noble  Golden  Beetle, 
fonnd  not  unlreqaeutly  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Coleoptera  surpass  all  other  tribea  of  insects,  as 
well  as  the  higher  races  of  animals,  in  variety  of  form  and 
singularity  of  structure.  We  view  these  characteristics  with 
comparative  disregard  on  account  of  the  small  sise  of  the 
beetle;  but  if  similar  features  were  observable  in  larger 
animals  thej  would  strike  us  with  terror  and  astonishment. 


the  male  and  female  of  this  species  tiom  etch 
other.  The  male  is  in  every  respect  a  heetle, 
having  cases  to  its  wings,  and  rising  in  tbf 
air  at  pleasure  ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary, 
has  none,  hat  is  entirely  a  creeping  insect, 
and  is  obliged  to  wait  the  approaches  of  her 
capricious  companion.  The  body  of  the  lie* 
male  has  eleven  joints,  with  a  shield  breast- 
plate,  the  shape  of  which  is  oval  ;  the  bead  is 
placed  over  this,  and  is  very  small,  and  the 
three  ktst  joints  of  her  body  are  of  a  yellowidi 
colour ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  animals,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  worid, 
is  the  shining  light  which  it  •mits  by  night, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  some  philosophen 
to  be  an  emanation  which  she  sends  forth  to 
allure  the  male  to  her  company.  Most  trav- 
ellers who  have  gone  through  aandy  countries, 
must  well  remember  the  little  shining  sparit 
with  which  the  ditches  are  studded  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  If  incited  by  cariosity  lo 
approach  more  nearlv,  he  will  find  this  light 
sent  forth  by  the  glow-worm  ;  if  he  shoold 
keep  the-  little  animal  for  some  time,  its  light 
continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  last  appean 
totally  extinct  The  manner  in  which  this 
light  is  produced  has  hitherto  continued  inex* 
plicable ;  it  is  probable  the  little  animal  is 
supplied  with  some  electrical  powers,  so  that 
by  rubbing  the  joints  of  its  body  against  each 
other,  it  thus  supplies  a  stream  of  light,  which 
if  it  allures  the  male,  as  we  are  told,  eenra 
for  very  useful  purposes.^ 


'  We  boast  of  our  candle*,  oor  wax-lights,  and  oar 
Argand-laiDp«,  and  pitj  our  felloir-roen  who,  Ignorant 
of  our  methods  of  producing  artificial  light,  are  con- 
demned to  pass  their  nights  in  darkness.  We  repnl 
these  InTentfoas  as  the  results  of  a  great  eiertioD  «f 
human  inteliecf,  and  never  conreWe  it  possible  that  other 
animals  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  modes  of  tllumin- 
attoo  equally  efficient;  aiid  are  furnished  with  the  nciM 
of  guiding  thelrnoctumal  evolutions  by  actual  lights,  slmi- 
Isr  in  their  eflect  to  those  vrhich  wre  make  use  of.  Yetnsny 
Insects  are  thus  provided.  Some  are  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  a  single  candle,  not  more  vivid  than  tbs 
rushJight  which  glimmera  in  the  peasant's  cottage; 
others  exhibit  two  or  four,  which  cast  a  stronger  radi- 
ance ;  and  a  few  can  display  a  lamp  KUle  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  some  of  ours.  Not  that  these  insects  sn 
actnaliy  possessed  of  candles  and  lampe.  You  are  swin 
that  I  am  speaking  figuratively.  But  Providence  liai 
supplied  them  with  an  eflectual  substitute—a  lonbioos 
preparation  or  secretion,  which  has  all  the  advantsget  d 
our  lamps  and  candles,  without  their  inconveniences : 
which  gives  light  sufficient  to  direct  their  motions, while 
it  it  Incapable  of  burning ;  and  whose  lustre  is  main- 
Uined  without  needing  fresh  supplies  of  oil  or  the  i^K- 
catlon  of  the  snuffere. 

Of  the  insects  thus  slngulariy  provided,  the  common 
glow.worm  {Lampyrig  noctUuca)  H  the  most  Ciinillar 
Instance.  Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  luxa7  of  • 
summer  evening's  walk  in  the  cmmtry,  in  the  sootkeni 
parts  of  oin-  island,  but  has  viewed  with  admiration  these 
*«  stars  of  the  earth  and  diamonds  of  the  night  ?*'  And  if, 
living  like  me  m  a  district  where  it  is  rar«ly  met  irith, 
the  first  time  you  saw  this  Insect,  chanced  to  be,  fei  it 
was  in  my  case,  one  of  those  delightful  evenings  whicb 
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The  Cantharis  u  of  the  beetle  kind,  from 
whence  come  cantbaiides,  well  known  in  the 
shops  by  the  name  of  Spanish  fliee,  and  for 
their  use  in  blisters.     They  have  feelers  like 

aiv  fin^ish  suainMr  Mldom  yields,  wjien  n«t  a  hraen 
diaUuriM  the  Mmy  air,  and  *«  eveiy  tenae  is  Joy,*'  and 
hundreds  of  Uieso  radiant  worms,  studding  their  mossy 
couch  with  mild  effulgence,  were  presented  to  your  won- 
dering eye  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  miie — ^you 
could  not  help  associating  with  the  name  of  glow-worm 
the  nifiet  pleasing  recollections.  No  wonder  that  an 
insect,  which  chiefly  exhibits  itself  on  occasions  so  inter- 
esting,  and  whose  economy  is  so  rttmarlcable,  should  ha?e 
aflbrded  exquisite  images  and  illuttratioiis  to  those  poeU 
who  haTe  cuttivated  natural  history. 

1/  you  take  one  of  these  gloii-worms  home  wHh  you 
for  exaniinatlon^  you  will  find  that  in  shspe  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  caterpillar,  only  that  it  is  much  more  depres- 
sed ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  light  proceeds  from 
a  pale-^oloursd  patch  that  terminates  the  underside  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
but  the  perfect  female  of  a  winged  beetle,  from  which  it 
is  altogether  so  diflerent,  that  nothing  but  actual  obeerva- 
tlon  could  have  inferred  the  ^t  of  their  being  the  sexes 
of  the  same  insect.  In  the  courss  of  your  inquhries,  you 
will  find  that  sexual  diflbrtnces  even  more  extraordinary 
exist  in  the  insect  world. 

It  has  been  supfMsed  by  many  that  the  males  of  the 
different  species  of  LampyrU  do  not  possess  the  property 
•f  giving  out  any  light ;  but  It  is  now  ascertained  tbat 
this  supposition  Is  inaccurate,  though  their  light  Is  much 
less  vivid  than  that  of  the  female.  Ray  first  pohited  out 
this  f&el  with  rsspect  to  L.  nodUvca.  Geoffroy  also 
ebsenred  that  the  mahi  of  this  species  has  four  small 
luminous  points,  two  on  each  of  the  two  last  segments  of 
the  belly ;  and  his  observation  has  been  recently  con. 
firmed  by  Mutler.  This  la«t  entomologist,  indeed,  saw 
only  two  shining  spots  ;  but  firom  the  Insect's  having  the 
power  ef  withdrawing  them  out  of  sight,  so  that  not  the 
smallest  trace  ef  light  reanains,  he  thinks  it  is  not  Impro- 
bable that  at  times  two  other  points  still  smsller  may  be 
exhibited,  as  Geoffroy  has  described.  In  the  males  of 
L.  tpknditMa  and  of  L.  kemiptera  the  light  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  may  be  seen  In  the  former  while  flying.  The 
females  have  the  same  faculty  of  extinguishing  or  con- 
cealing their  light— a  very  necessary  provision  to  guard 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  nightingale  and  other  noc- 
turnal birds.  Mr  White  even  thinks  that  they  regularly 
put  it  oat  between  eleven  and  twelve  e^vry  night ;  and 
they  have  also  the  power  of  rendering  it  for  awhile  more 
vivid  than  ordinary. 

Auihors  who  liave  noticed  the  luminous  parts  of  the 
common  female  glow-worm,  having  usually  contented 
themselves  with  staling  tbat  the  light  issues  from  the  tlinee 
last  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen.  I  shall  give  you 
the  result  of  some  observations  I  once  made  npon  this 
subject.  One  evening,  In  the  beginning  of  July,  meet- 
ing with  two  of  these  insects,  1  placed  them  on  my  hand. 
At  first  their  light  vras  exceedingly  brilHanr,  so  as  to 
appear  even  at  the  junctions  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  se^;. 
ments  of  the  abdomen.  Soon  after  I  had  taken  them, 
one  withdrew  lu  light  altogether,  but  the  other  continued 
to  shine.  While  it  did  this,  it  vras  laid  upon  iU  bark, 
the  abdomen  forming  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  its  body, 
sod  the  last  or  anal  segment  being  kept  in  constant  mo- 
thm.  This  segment  was  diuinguished  by  two  round  and 
very  vivid  spoU  of  light ;  wliich,  in  tlie  specimen  tlut 
bad  ceased  to  shiiie»  were  the  last  that  disappeared,  and 
theyserm  to  be  the  first  parU  that  become  luminous, 
when  the  animal  is  disposed  to  yield  Ito  light  The  pen. 
nltimate  and  antepenultimate  segments  each  exhibited  a 
middle  transverse  band  of  yellow  radiance,  terminated 
towards  the  trunk  by  an   obtusely.dentated   line  ;    a 


bristles,  flexible  cases  to  the  wings,  a  breast 
prettr  plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  belly  wrinkled. 
Cantharides  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
size,  shape,  and  colour ;    those  used  in  the 

greener  and  fiUnter  light  being  emitted  by  the  rest  of 
the  segment. 

Though  many  of  (he  females  of  the  diflercnt  species  of 
lampyriM  are  without  wings,  and  even  eljrtra,  (in  which 
circumstance  they  differ  fmm  all  other  apterous  Coif- 
ptera,)  this  is  not  the  case  witli  all.  The  female  of  L, 
ItaUca^  a  species  common  in  Italy,  and  which,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by  Mr  Waller 
in  the  PkUosopkical  Tranmctiont  for  1684,  would  seem 
to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  Hertfordshire,  Is  winged  : 
and  when  a  number  of  these  moving  stars  are  seen  to 
dart  through  the  air  in  a  dark  niglit,  nothing  can  have 
a  more  beautiiiil  effect.  Dr  Smith  tells  us  that  the 
beaus  of  Italy  are  accustomed  in  an  evening  to  adorn 
the  heads  of  the  ladies  with  these  artificial  diamonds,  by 
sticking  them  into  their  hair :  and  a  similar  custom  pre- 
vails amongst  the  UmHos  of  India. 

Besides  the  difierent  species  of  the  genus  Lamp^fru^ 
aU  of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  luminous,  another 
insect  itf  the  beetle  tribe,  ElaUr  nocfs/srciM,  is  endowed 
with  the  same  property,  and  that  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree.  This  insect,  which  is  an  inch  long,  and  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  gives  out  Its  principal  light 
from  two  transparent  eye-like  tubercles  placed  upon 
the  tkerax  ;  but  there  are  also  two  luminous  patches  eon- 
coaled  under  the  elytra,  which  are  not  visible  except 
when  the  insect  Is  flying,  at  which  time  it  appears 
adorned  with  fuur  brillisnt  gems  of  the  most  beautiful 
golden-blue  lustre  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  body  Is  full  of 
light,  which  shines  out  between  the  abdominal  segments 
when  stretched.  The  light  emitted  by  the  two  thoraoic 
tubercles  alone  Is  so  considerable,  that  the  smallest  print 
may  be  read  by  moving  one  of  these  insecu  along  the 
Unee ;  and  in  the  West  Indhi  Islands,  particularly  in  St 
Domingo,  where  they  are  very  common,  the  natives  were 
ibmierly  accustomed  to  employ  these  living  Umps,  which 
they  celled  CWcsty,  instead  of  candles  in  performing  their 
evening  household  occupations.  In  travelling  at  night, 
they  used  to  tie  one  lo  each  great  toe ;  and  in  Ashing  and 
hunting  required  no  ether  flamoeau.  Sonthey  has  hap- 
pily introduced  this  insect  in  his  **  Madoe**  as  furnishing 
the  lamp  by  which  Coatat  rescued  the  British  hero  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  priests. 

**  She  d^Jcooed  and  dncended,  and  drew  out 
From  nndemeeth  her  vest  a  cage,  or  ael 
It  rather  migbt  be  called,  to  line  the  twiffs 
Which  knit  it,  where  coiifioed,  two  fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Madoi*  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide." 

The  brilliant  no<!turnal  spectacle  presented  by  the^e 
insects  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  nliere  they 
abound,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  Innguage 
of  the  poet  above  referred  to,  who  has  thus  reb  ted  its  first 
effect*  upon  the  British  visitors  of  the  New  ^^  orld  :  — 

•*  Sorrowing  we  beheld 
1  he  night  eume  oa ,  but  soon  did  ni^  display 
Mora  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumeroos  tribee 
From  the  wood  cover  suann'd,  and  darkness  made 
llieir  beauties  visible :  one  while  they  strc«ra<Ml 
A  bright  Uue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorge«»us  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Mow  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search. 
Sell-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  firo." 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  Inminons 
properties  of  these  insect«,  Mr  Macartney,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  most  recent  investigation  on  the 
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shops  also  do  (he  same.  The  largest  in  these 
parts  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in 
circumference,  but  others  are  not  above  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.    Some  are  of  a  pure  azure 


subject,  has  tscerUined  that  in  the  common  glow-worm, 
and  in  Eiater  noctiiuetu  and  ignihu^  the  light  proceeds 
from  masses  of  a  substance  not  generally  diiivring,  except 
ia  its  yellow  colour,  from  the  tnstertitial  substance  {emrpt 
graitteuM)  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  closely  applied  under- 
neath those  transparent  parts  of  the  insect's  sicin  which 
aiibrd  the  light.  In  the  ^ow-worm,  besides  the  last- 
mentioned  substance,  which,  when  the  season  for  giving 
light  is  passed,  is  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  the  common 
Instertitial  substance,  h«  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
last  abdominal  segment  two  minute  oval  sacs  formed  of 
an  elastic  spirsUy-wound  fibre  similar  to  that  of  the 
trachea,  oontaioing  a  soft  yellow  substance  of  a  closer 
texture  than  that  which  lines  the  adjoining  region,  and 
sflording  a  more  permanent  and  brilliant  light.  This 
light  be  found  to  be  less  under  the  control  of  the  insect, 
than  that  from  the  adjoining  luminous  substance,  which 
it  has  the  power  of  voluntarily  extinguishing,  not  by  re- 
tracting it  under  a  membrane,  as  Carradori  imagined, 
but  by  some  inscrutable  change  dependent  upon  its  will ; 
and  when  the  latter  substance  was  extracted  from  living 
glow-worms,  it  aflbrdod  oo  light,  while  the  two  sacs  in 
like  circumstances  shone  uninterruptedly  for  several 
hours.  Mr  Macartney  conceives,  from  the  radiated 
structure  of  the  instertitial  substance  surrounding  the  oval 
yellow  masses  immediately  under  the  transparent  spots 
in  the  thorax  of  Eiaier  noctiiuetu,  and  the  sob-transpar- 
ency  of  the  adjoining  cnist,  that  the  instertitial  substance 
in  this  situation  has  also  the  property  of  shining — a  sup- 
position which,  if  De  Oeer  and  other  authors  be  correct  in 
stating  that  this  insect  has  two  luminous  patches  under  its 
elytra,  and  that  the  incisures  between  the  abdominal  seg- 
roents  shine  when  stretched,  may  probably  be  extended 
to  the  who/€  of  the  instertitial  subsUnce  of  its  body.  What 
peculiar  organisation  contributes  to  the  production  of 
light  in  the  hollow  projections  of  Fulgora  iatemaria  and 
canddaria,  the  hollow  antenna  of  Pausus  tpJuerocerut, 
and  under  the  whole  integument  of  Scolopendra  ^lectrica, 
Mr  Macartney  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Respecting  this 
last  he  remarks,  what  I  have  myself  observed,  that  there 
is  an  apparent  effusion  of  a  luminous  fluid  on  iu  surface, 
that  may  be  received  upon  the  hand,  which  exhibits  a 
phosphoric  light  for  a  few  seconds  afterwards  ;  and  that 
it  will  not  sfajue  unless  it  have  been  previously  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  the  solar  light.* 

Witli  respect  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  luminous 
propeKy  of  insect?,  philosophers  are  condderably  divided 
in  opinton.  The  disciples  of  modem  chemistry  have, 
in  general,  with  Dr  Darwin,  referred  it  to  the  slow 
combustion  of  some  combination  of  phosphorus  secreted 
from  their  fluids  by  an  appropriate  organization,  and 
entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied  in 
respiration.  This  opinion  is  very  plausibly  built  upon 
the  ascertained  existence  of  phosphoric  acid  as  an  animal 
secretion  ;  the  great  resemblance  between  the  light  of 
phosphorus  in  slow  combustion  and  animal  light ;  the 
remarkably  large  spirarula  in  glow-worms  ;  and  upon 
the  statement  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  ren- 
dered more  brilliant  by  the  application  of  heat  and  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  is  extinguished  by  cold  and  by  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  Prom  these  last  facts,  Spallan- 
2ani  was  led  to  regard  the  luminous  matter  as  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  Car- 
radori  having  found  tliat  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
belly  of  the  Italian  glow-worm  {Lampyrit  tiaiica)  shone 

*  Pha,  Tram.  1810.  p.  881.— Mr  Maeiirtn(»y's  statement  on 
this  point  it  not  vm-y  clear.  He  probably  means  that  the  insect 
will  not  shine  in  h  dark  place  in  the  dayiimt,  unless  previously 
exptMfd  to  the  solar  liirht :  for  It  is  often  seen  to  shhie  at  nif  bt 
when  it  coald  hare  had  no  recent  expoeure  to  the  sun. 


colour,  others  of  a  pure  eold,  and  others  again 
have  a  mixture  of  pure  gold  and  azore  coloan; 
but  they  are  all  very  brilliant,  and  extrpnelj 
beautiful.     These  insects,  as  is  well  known, 


in  vacuo,  in  oil.  in  water,  and  when  nider  other  dnm- 
stances  where  the  pressure  of  oxygen  gas  was  piediriidL 
with  Brugnatelli  ascribed  the  proper^  in  qnestioo  to  the 
imbibition  of  light  separated  from  the  food  or  air  tskie 
into  the  body,  and  afterwards  secreted  in  a  seosifale  kn. 
Lastly,  Mr  Macartney  haying  aseertaiiMd  by  expsriawai 


that  the  light  of  a  giow-worm  is  not  diminisbed  by  imoa 
sion  in  water,  or  increased  by  the  application  of  hsst 
that  the  substance  aflbrding  it,  though  poetically  eai 
ployed  for  lighting  the  lairiee'  tapen,  is  incapaUe  of  is. 
flammatioo  if  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  rad- 
hot  iron ;  and  when  separated  from  the  body,  exhOits  m 
sensible  heat  on  the  thermometer's  being  ^iplied  to  it- 
rejects  the  preceding  hypothesis  as  onsati^adgry,  M 
without  substituting  any  other  explanation  ;  suggestion 
however,  tliat  the  £cts  he  observed  are  more  frvomaUt 
to  the  supposition  of  light  being  a  quality  of  natter  Una 
a  substance. 

Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  more  correct,  I  de  est 
pretend  to  decide.  But  though  the  experimenU  of  Mr 
Macartney  seem  Ciirly  to  bear  him  out  in  denjrtog  the  eiis> 
tence  of  any  ordhiary  combination  of  phosphorus  In  Imnia. 
ous  insects,  there  exists  a  contradlctkMi  in  many  sf  thi 
statements,  which  requires  reconciling  before  finsl  deci- 
sion can  be  pronounced.  The  diflerent  results  obtained  lif 
Forster  and  Spallanzani,  who  assert  that  glow-venei 
shine  more  brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas,  and  fay  Becksr 
heim,  Dr  Hulme,  and  Sir  H.  Dary,  who  could  perostfs 
no  such  effect,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  ths  ssp- 
posiUon  that  in  the  latter  instances  the  insects  haviog 
been  taken  more  recently,  might  be  leas  sensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  gas  than  in  the  former,  where  posnhly 
their  irritability  wa:^  as  Brown  would  say,  aocnmalsled 
by  a  longer  abstinence  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reesneOe 
the  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  found  the  li|kt«f 
the  glow-worm  not  to  be  sensibly  dimlniahed  in  hydia' 
gen  gas,  with  those  of  Spallanxani  and  Dr  Hulme.  wfao 
found  it  to  be  extinguished  by  the  same  gas,  as  well  si 
by  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gases.  Possibly  some  of  these  contradictory  results  wcis 
occasioned  by  not  adverting  to  the  &culty  whirh  tbe 
living  insect  possesses  of  extinguishing  its  lights  at  pies* 
sure  ;  or  diiierent  philosophers  may  have  experioentcd 
on  ditierent  species  of  Lampyris. 

The  general  use  of  this  singular  provision  is  not  modi 
more  satisfactorily  ascertained  than  its  nature.  I  h»n 
before  conjectured — and  in  an  instance  I  then  related  it 
seemed  to  be  so — that  it  may  be  a  means  of  defence 
against  their  enemies.  In  different  kinds  of  inserts, 
however,  it  may  probably  have  a  ditTerent  object.  TfaVi 
in  the  lantern-flies  (Fulgifra)  whose  light  precedes  then, 
it  may  act  the  part  that  their  name  imports,  eoaUing 
them  to  discover  their  prey,  and  to  steer  tbemselTCf 
safely  in  the  night.  In  the  fire-flies,  iElater)  if  we  na- 
sider  the  infinite  numbers  that  in  certain  climates  tad 
situations  present  themselves  every  where  in  the  nigiit, 
it  may  distract  the  attention  of  their  enemies  or  slarv 
them.  And  in  the  glow-worm — since  their  light  it 
usually  most  brilliant  in  the  female  ;  in  some  species,  il 
not  all,  present  only  in  the  season  when  the  sexes  sn 
destined  to  meet ;  and  strikingly  more  vivid  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  meeting  takes  place — besides  Um 
above  uses,  it  is  most  probably  intended  to  (voduct  the 
sexes  to  each  other.  This  seems  evidently  the  design 
in  view  in  those  species  in  which,  as  in  the  comiDoa 
glow-worm,  {L.  noctUuea^  L.)  the  females  are  apterouk 
The  torch  vthich  the  wingless  female,  doomed  to  crinJ 
upon  the  grass,  lights  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  is  t 
beacon  which  unerringly  guides  the  vagrant  male  to  hn 
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are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  making 
a  part  in  many  medicines  conducive  to  human 
preservation.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Spain ,  Italy,  and  Portugal ;  but  they  are  to 
be  met  with  also  about  raris  in  the  summer 
time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  poplar, 
and  the  rose-trees,  and  also  among  wheat,  and 
in  meadows.  It  is  very  certain,  that  these 
insects  are  fond  of  ash-leaves,  insomuch  that 
they  will  sometimes  strip  one  of  these  trees 
quite  bare.  Some  affirm  that  these  flies  de- 
light in  sweet-smelling  herbs ;  and  it  is  very 
certain,  that  they  are  fond  of  honey-suckles, 
lilac,  and  wild-cherry  shrubs;  but  some  that 
have  sought  after  them  declare  they  never 
could  find  them  on  elder-trees,  nut-trees,  and 
atuong  wheat  We  are  told  that  the  country 
people  expect  the  return  of  these  insects  every 
seven  years.  It  is  very  certain,  that  such  a 
number  of  these  insects  have  been  seen  to. 
gether  in  the  air,  that  they  appeared  like 
swarms  of  bees ;  and  that  they  have  so  dis- 
agreeable  a  smell,  that  it  may  be  perceived  a 
great  way  off",  especially  about  sun-set,  though 
they  are  not  seen  at  that  time.  This  bad 
smell  is  a  guide  for  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  catch  them.  When  they  are 
caught  they  dry  them,  after  which  they  are 
so  light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a  drachm. 
Those  that  gather  them  tie  them  in  a  bag,  or 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  has  been  well  worn, 
and  then  they  kill  them  with  the  vapours  of 
hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  dry  them  in  the 
sun,  and  keep  them  in  boxes.  These  flies, 
thus  dried,  being  chemically  analysed,  yield 
a  great  deal  of  volatile  caustic  salt,  mixed  with 
a  little  oil,  phlegm,  and  earth.  Cantharides 
are  penetrating,  corrosive,  and,  applied  to  the 
skin,  raise  blisters,  from  whence  proceeds  a 
great  deal  of  serosity.  They  are  made  use  of 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  However, 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  effects  of 
these  flies   should   fall  principally  upon  the 

"  tove-flluinined  form,*'  however  obscure  the  place  of  her 
attdfe.  It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  th!s  explana- 
tion, that— since  both  larva  and  pupa,  as  De  Geer  ob- 
served, and  the  males  shine  as  well  as  the  females — the 
meeting  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  the  object  of  their 
luminous  provision.  But  this  difficulty  appears  to  me 
easily  surmounted.  As  the  light  proceeds  from  a  pecu- 
liarly organized  substance,  which  proba|)ly  must  in  part 
be  elaborated  In  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  there  seems 
nothing  inconsistent  in  the  fact  of  totne  light  being  then 
emitted,  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  destined  solely 
for  use  In  the  perfect  state  :  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
male  having  tlie  same  luminous  property,  no  more  proves 
that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  female  is  not  intended 
for  conducting  him  to  her,  than  the  existence  of  nipples 
and  sometimes  of  milk  in  man,  proves  th&t  the  breast  of 
woman  is  not  meant  for  the  support  of  her  oifspring. 
We  often  see,  wiihout  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact, 
except  on  Sir  E.  Home's  idea,  that  the  sex  of  the  ovum 
is  undetermined,  traces  of  an  organization  in  one  sex 
indisputably  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the  other.—  /n- 
frodMciion  to  Entomology^  hy  Kirby  and  Spenct. 


urinary  passages  ;  for  though  some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have  said  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  affect  these  parts  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  very  learnedly  des- 
cribed, but  very  obscurely  comprehended. 

An  insect  of  great,  though  perhaps  not 
equal  use  in  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kermes ;  it  is  produced 
in  the  excrescence  of  an  oak,  called  the  berry- 
bearing  ilex,  and  appears  at  first  wrapped  up  in 
a  membranaceous  bladder,  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  very  fine  ash-col- 
oured powder.  This  bag  teems  with  a  num. 
her  of  reddish  eggs  or  insects,  which  being 
rubbed  with  the  fingers  pour  out  a  crimson 
liquor.  It  is  only  met  with  in  warm  countries 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  the 
month  of  April  this  insect  becomes  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  pea,  and  its  eggs  some  time 
after  burst  from  the  womb,  and  soon  turning 
worms,  run  about  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  tree.  They  are  of  two  sexes,  and  the  fe- 
males have  been  hitherto  described ;  but  the 
males  are  very  distinct  from  the  former,  and 
are  a  sort  of  small  flies  like  gnats,  with  six 
feet,  of  which  the  four  forward  are  short,  and 
the  two  backward  long,  divided  into  four 
joints  and  armed  with  three  crooked  nails. 
There  arc  two  feelers  on  the  head,  a  line  and 
a  half  long,  which  are  movable,  streaked,  and 
articulated.  The  tail,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
body,  is  half  a  line  long,  and  forked.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  two  transparent 
wings,  and  they  leap  about  in  the  manner  of 
fleas.  The  harvest  of  the  kermes  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  the  women  gather  them  before  sun-rising, 
tearing  them  off*  with  their  nails,  for  I'ear  there 
should  be  any  loss  from  the  hatching  of  the  in- 
sects.  They  sprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and 
lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  they  acquire 
a  red  colour. 

An  insect,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  than 
either  of  the  former,  is  the  Cochineal,  which 
has  been  variously  described  by  authors  ;  some 
have  supposed  it  a  vegetable  excrescence  from 
the  tree  upon  which- it  is  found  ;  some  have 
described  it  as  a  louse  ;  some,  as  a  bug  ;  and 
some,  as  a  beetle.  As  they  appear  in  our 
shops  when  brought  from  America,  they  are 
of  an  irregular  shape,  convex  on  one  side,  and 
a  little  concave  on  the  other  ;  but  are  both 
marked  with  transverse  streaks  or  wrinkles. 
They  are  of  a  scarlet  colour  within,  and  with, 
out  of  a  blackish  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
white,  reddish,  or  ash  colour,  which  are  ac- 
counted the  best,  and  are  brought  us  from 
Mexico.  The  cochineal  insect  is  of  an  oval 
form,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  with  six  feet, 
and  a  snout  or  trunk.     It  brings   forth   it4 
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young  alive,  and  is  nourished  by  sucking  the 
juice  of  the  plant.  Its  body  consists  of  seve- 
ral rings,  and  when  it  is  once  fixed  on  the 
plant,  it  continues  immovable,  being  subject 
to  no  change.  Some  pretend  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  one  domestic,  which  is  best ;  and 
the  other  wild,  that  is  of  a  vivid  colour; 
however,  they  appear  to  be  the  same,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  wild  feeds  upon 
uncultivated  trees,  without  any  assistance, 
whereas  the  domestic  is  carefully,  at  a  stated 
season,  removed  to  cultivated  trees,  where  it 
feeds  upon  a  purer  juice.  Those  who  take 
care  of  these  insects,  place  them  on  the  prickly 
pear-plant  in  a  certain  order,  and  are  very  in- 
dustrious in  defending  them  from  other  insects; 
for  if  any  otlier  kind  come  among  them,  they 
take  care  to  brush  them  off  with  foxes*  tails. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains 
and  cold  weather  are  coming  on,  which  are 
fatal  to  these  insects,  they  take  off  the  leaves 
or  branches  covered  with  cochineal,  that  have 
not  attained  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection, 
and  keep  them  in  their  houses  till  win- 
ter is  past.  These  leaves  are  very  thick  and 
juicy,  and  supply  them  with  sufficient  nour- 
ishment, while  they  remain  within  doors. 
When  the  milder  weather  returns,  and  these 
animals  are  about  to  exclude  their  youn^,  the 
natives  make  them  nests,  like  those  of  birds, 
but  less  of  tree  moss,  or  soft  hay,  or  the  down 
of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  nest. 
These  they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly- 
pear  plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days*  time 
they  bring  forth  their  young,  which  leave 
their  nests  in  a  few  days,  and  creep  upon  the 
branches  of  the  plant,  till  they  find  a  proper 
place  to  rest  in,  and  take  in  their  nourish- 
ment; and  until  the  females  are  fecundated 
by  the  males,  which,  as  in  the  former  tribe, 
differ  very  widely  from  the  females,  being 
winged  insects,  whereas  the  others  only  creep, 
and  are  at  must  stationary.  When  they  are 
impregnated,  they  produce  a  new  offspring,  so 
that  the  propagator  has  a  new  harvest  thrice 
a-year.  •  When  the  native  Americans  have 
gathered  the  cochineal,  they  put  them  into 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  kill  them 
with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  lay  tliem  upon 
hot  plates.  From  the  various  methods  of  kill, 
ing  them,  arise  the  different  colours  which 
they  appear  in  when  brought  to  us.  While 
they  are  living  they  seem  to  be  sprinkled  over 
with  a  white  powder,  which  they  lose  as  soon 
as  the  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  them. 
Those  that  are  dried  upon  hot  plates  are  the 
blackest  What  we  call  the  cochineal  are 
only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a  sort  of 
fly,  as  already  observed  in  the  kermes.  They 
are  used  both  for  dying  and  medicine,  and  arc 
said   to  have  much  the   same  virtue    as  the 


kermes,  though  they  are  now  seldom  tucd 
alone,  but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for  Ibe 
sake  of  the  colour.' 


I  To  the  beeUe  klad  sito  belong  Unot  animls  vfairfa 
ctuM  surb  alami  to  tbe  wpentiUoiu  by  tboir  UrUq| 
noise,  wbirh  is  Tulgarly  called  the  de«th-«rmtrb.  Van* 
oin  species  of  Uii«  iosf  ct  are  to  be  foufid  in  Britain. 

Tlw  Deatk'waich  or  PUnus^  is  a  dusky  or  swuewbat 
hairy  insect,  wiUi  irregular  brovniisfa  epots,  aboMl  a 
quarter  of  an  iiicb  in  length.  NetwHhstatuding  its 
smallness,  this  creature  is  often  tbe  cause  of  mnmm 
alarm  among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  from  the  neise 
that  it  makes  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  reeemblini 
Uio  ticking  of  a  watch.  Prom  this  it  has  Its  name  ;  k*, 
whenever  Uiis  iMulty  is  exerted,  it  is  esteemed  portcotlvc 
of  death  to  some  one  of  the  family  in  the  houso  when  it 
is  heard.  It  ischieily  in  the  advanced  state  of  ipriag 
that  this  insect  commences  its  noise,  which  is  no  mon 
than  a  csll  or  signal  by  which  they  are  mutually  attracted 
to  each  other ;  snd  it  may  be  considered  as  analofoui 
tothe  call  of  birds.  This  nobe  dees  not  arise  from  the  voire, 
but  from  the  insect's  beating  on  any  hard  subetance  witt 
the  shield  or  fore-part  of  the  head.  The  general  unmber 
of  successive  distinct  stn>kes  is  from  seven  to  nii>e,  or 
eleven.  These  are  given  in  pretty  quick  socceackn, 
and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals ;  and  fa  eU 
houses,  where  the  insects  are  numerous,  tbey  ma^be 
heard,  if  tiie  weather  be  wrarm,  ^tyery  hour  In  the  d^. 
The  noise  exactly  resembles  that  made  by  beating  witb 
the  nail  npon  a  table.  The  insect  being  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, from  its  obscure  grayish  brown  colour,  nearly  re. 
sembliiig  that  of  decayed  wood,  it  Is  not  always  tmi^  te 
say  from  wliat  exactly  the  sound  prooeedc. 

Mr  Stackhouse  observed  carefully  the  manner  of  iti 
Iteating.  He  says  the  insect  raises  itself  on  its  hmdrf 
legs,  and  with  the  body  somewliat  inclined,  beats  its  bead 
with  great  force  and  agility  against  the  place  en  whirb 
it  stands.  One  of  lliem,  on  a  sedge>botlom«d  chair,  ex- 
erted so  much  force,  that  Its  strokes  were  impresaed  sod 
visible  in  the  exterior  coat  of  the  sedge,  for  a  ^laoe  eqiol 
to  that  of  a  silver  penny.  Mr  Stackhouse  took  this  insect 
and  put  H  Into  a  kox.  On  the  following  day  he  opemd 
the  box,  and  set  it  in  the  sun.  It  seemed  very  brisk,  aad 
crept  about  with  great  activi^  on  the  bits  of  sedge  and 
rotten  wood,  till  at  last  getting  to  the  end  of  the  pieces 
it  extended  its  wings,  and  was  shout  to  take  flight ;  be 
riiut  down  the  lid,  when  it  withdrew  them,  and  remained 
quiet.     He  kept  k  fay  him  about  a  fortnight 

Strange  as  it  nay  appear,  this  little  animal  is  cape- 
ble  of  being  tamed.  Dr  Durham  kept  a  male  and  fo- 
male  together  in  a  box  for  about  three  weeks ;  and  Wy 
imitating  their  noise,  (beating  with  his  itail,  or  tbe  petM 
of  a  pen,  on  a  table  or  board,)  be  made  them  heat  when- 
ever he  pleased,  and  tliey  would  not  only  answer  very 
readily,  but  even  continued  their  beatings  as  long  is 
required.  At  the  end  of  this  time  one  of  them  died,  sow 
after  whicit  the  other  gnawrd  its  way  out  and  escaped. 

The  Deatk-UHitck  7>nne#.~Tbif  Insect,  which  is 
sometime  mistaken  for  the  ptinus  just  mentioned,  is  of 
a  very  diflerent  tribe,  and  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long. 
At  first  sight  it  luis  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  louse:  its 
mouth,  hotvever,  with  a  giants,  is  seen  to  be  reddish,  and 
its  eyes  sre  yellow.  The  antennae  are  sharply  pohited, 
snd  somewhat  long.  It  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
obser%'ed  to  have  wings. 

This  insect  is  usually  found  in  old  wood,  decayed 
furniture,  museums,  and  neglected  books ;  and  bodi 
the  male  and  female  have  the  power  of  making  a  tick- 
ing  noise,  not  unlike  tliai  of  a  watch,  to  attract  earb 
other.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  diy  and  dusty  places 
where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  the  least  disturtence: 
these  are  exceedingly  small,  and  are  not  unlike  the  nits 
or  eggs  of  lice.       When  they  are  disturbed,  they  tn 
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I  shall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe 
with  the  historv  of  an  animal  which  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  under  this  species,  and  yet 
cannot  be  more  methodically  ranged  under 
any  oth^r.  This  is  the  insect  that  forms  and 
resides  in  the  gall-nut,  the  spoib  of  which  are 
converted  to  such  useful  purposes.  The  gall- 
insects  are  bred  in  a  sort  of  bodies  adhering  to 
a  kind  of  oak  in  Asia,  which  differ  with  re- 
gard to  their  colour,  size,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness, and  shape,  and  which  we  call  galls. 
They  are  not  fruit,  as  some  have  imagined, 
but  preternatural  tumours,  owing  to  the  wounds 
given  to  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  the 
tree,  by  a  kind  of  insects  that  lay  their  eggs 
within  them.  This  animal  is  furnished  with 
an  implement,  by  which  the  female  penetrates 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  or  into  that  spot 
which  just  begins  to  bud,  and  there  sheds  a 
drop  of  corrosive  fluid  into  the  cavity.  Hav- 
ing  thus  formed  a  receptacle  for  her  eggs,  she 
deposits  them  in  the  place,  and  dies  soon  after. 
The  heart  of  the  bud  being  thus  wounded,  the 
circulation  of  the  nutritive  juice  is  interrupted, 
and  the  fermentation  thereof,  with  the  poison 
injected  by  the  fly,  bums  the  parts  adjacent, 
and  then  alters  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant 
The  juice  or  sap,  turned  back  from  its  natural 
course,  extravasates,  and  flows  round  the  egg. 
After  which  it  swells  and  dilates  by  the  assis- 
tance  of  some  bubbles  of  air,  which  get  ad- 
mission  through  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and 
which  run  in  the  vessels  with  the  sap.  The 
external  coat  of  this  excrescence  is  dried  by 
the  air,  and  e;rows  into  a  figure,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or 
the  roundness  of  a  kernel  This  little  ball 
receives  its  nutriment,  growth,  and  vegetation, 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees. 


veiy  shy  in  msluRg  their  tickings  ;  but  if  they  can  be 
viewed  without  being  altrmed  bjr  noise,  or  moving  the 
place  where  they  are,  they  will  not  only  beat  freely,  but 
even  answer  any  person'e  beating  with  his  nail.  At 
every  strolie  their  body  shakes,  or  seems  affected  as  by  a 
sudden  jerk  ;  and  these  jerks  succeed  esch  other  so 
quickly,  that  it  requires  great  steadiness  to  perceive  with 
the  naked  eye  that  the  body  has  any  motion.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  beat  before  July,  and  never  later 
than  the  sixteenth  of  August.  It  appears  strange  that  so 
small  an  insect  should  be  able  to  make  a  noise  so  loud  as 
is  frequently  to  be  beard  from  this ;  sometimes  equal  to 
that  dt  the  strongest  beating  watch.  Dr  Derham,  who 
examined  and  iirst  described  this  species,  says,  he  had 
often  heard  the  noise,  and  in  pursuing  it  found  nothing 
but  these  insects,  which  he  supposed  incapable  of  pro- 
dudng  it;  but  one  day,  by  finding  that  the  nofse  pro. 
oeeded  from  a  piece  of  paper  loosely  folded,  and  lying  in 
a  good  light  in  his  study  window,  he  viewed  it  through, 
and  with  a  microscope  observed,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, one  of  them  in  the  very  act  of  beating.  In  some 
years  they  are  more  numerous  tlian  in  others,  and  their 
ticking  is  of  course  more  frequently  heard.  We  are  in. 
formed  by  the  above  naturalist,  that,  during  the  month 
of  July,  in  one  ptrticuiar  summer,  they  scarcely  ever 
ceased,  either  in  the  day  or  night. 

VOL.  II. 


and  is  what  we  call  the  gaU-nut  The  worm 
that  is  hatched  under  this  specious  vault,  finds 
in  the  substance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet 
very  tender,  a  substance  suitable  to  its  nature ; 
gnaws  and  digests  it  till  the  time  comes  for 
its  transformation  to  a  nymph,  and  from  that 
state  of  exbtence  changes  into  a  fly.  After 
this,  the  insect,  perceiving  itself  duly  pro- 
vided  with  all  things  requisite,  disengages  it- 
self soon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  its 
flight  into  the  open  air.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  similar  with  respect  to  the  gall-nut  that 
grows  in  autumn.  The  cold  weather  fre- 
quently comes  on  before  the  worm  is  trans- 
formed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inelosure.  The  nut  falls  with  the 
leaves,  and  although  you  may  imagine  that 
the  fly  which  lies  within  is  lost,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  its  being  covered 
up  so  close,  is  the  means  of  its  preservation. 
Thus  it  spends  the  winter  in  a  warm  house, 
where  every  crack  and  cvanny  of  the  nut  is 
well  stopped  up;  and  lies  buried,  as  it  were, 
under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  preserves  it  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  apartment, 
however,  though  so  commodious  a  retreat  in  the 
winter,  is  a  perfect  prison  in  the  spring.  The 
fly,  roused  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  first  heats, 
breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges  where  it 
pleases.  A  very  small  aperture  is  sufficient, 
since  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive 
creature.  Besides,  the  ringlets  whereof  its 
body  is  composed,  dilate^  and  become  pliant  in 
the  passage. 


CHAP.  VII. 

or  THE  GNAT  TIFDLA. 

TasaB  are  two  insects  which  entirely  re. 
semble  each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet  wide, 
ly  difler  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  propa- 
gation. Those  who  have  seen  the  tipula,  or 
long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  gnat,  have 
most  probably  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other; 
they  have  often  accused  the  tipula,  a  harmless 
insect,  of  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and 
the  innocent  have  suffered  for  the  guilty;  in- 
deed  the  diflerences  in  their  form  are  so  very 
minute,  that  it  often  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  microscope  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other:  they  are  both  mounted  on  long  legs, 
both  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a  slender 
body;  their  heads  are  large,  and  they  seem  to 
be  hump-backed ;  the  chief  and  only  difler- 
ence.  therefore,,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a 
trunk,  while  the  gnat  has  a  large  one,  which 
it  often  exerts  to  very  mischievous  purposes. 
The  tipula  is  a  harmless  peaceful  insect,  that 
oflers  injury  to  nothing  ;  the  gnat  is  sanguin* 
ary  and  predaceous,  ever  seeking  out  for  a 
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plac«  in  which  to  bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping 
up  the  blood  from  the  animal  in  large  quantities. 
The  gnat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm,  which 
is  usually  seen  at  the  bottom  of  standing  wa- 
ters.  The  manner  in  which  the  insect  lays  its 
eggs  is  particularly  curious  :  after  haying  laid 
the  proper  number  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
it  surrounds  them  with  a  kind  of  unctuous  mat- 
ter, which  prevents  them  from  sinking,  but  at 
the  same  time  fastens  them  with  a  thread  to 
the  bottom,  to  prevent  their  floating  away,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  breese,  from  a  place,  the 
warmth  of  which  is  proper  for  their  production, 
to  any  other,  where  the  water  may  be  too 
cold,  or  the  animals'  enemies  too  numerous. 
Thus  the  insects,  in  their  egg  state  resemble 
a  buoy,  which  is  fixed  by  an  anchor.  As  they 
come  to  maturity  they  sink  deeper  ;  and  at  last 
when  they  leave  the  egg  as  worms,  they  creep 
to  the  bottom.'  They  now  make  themselves 
lodgments  of  cements,  which  they  fasten  to 
some  solid  body  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, unless  by  accident  they  meet  widi  a  piece 
of  chalk,  which  being  of  a  soft  and  pliant  na- 
ture, gives  them  an  opportunity  of  sinking  a 


1  We  9n  fauPdlf  MqadotMl  yiitk  iny  other  tlnn  the 
Biiriel  life  of  Uie  gust,  yet  its  tfuetJe  iife  is  slee  veiy  m- 
teresting.  It  if  upon  or  under  the  water  that  the  gnat 
is  in  iU  stages  of  egg,  tarva,  and  nymph«  that  is,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  and  that  an  existence 
which  in  BO  way  annoys  man. 

The  iiggs  of  this  insect  have  the  len^ened  fonn  of 
an  olive ;  their  own  weight  Is  suOcient  te  sink  then, 
but  260  or  SCO  united,  and  stuck  together  with  anatuml 
glue  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  aoat  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  till  the  hwiw  come  out  tf  them.  The  part  of  this 
agglomeraUon  which  touches  the  water  is  conTox,  its 
upper  part  concave ;  and  this  skiff  is  so  weU  balanced, 
that  the  most  furious  tempest  would  not  upset  it  The 
learned  Kirby  made  the  experiment  himself,  by  placing 
a  doien  of  these  little  boats  in  a  |(lass  half  full  of  water; 
he  then  violently  troubled  the  water  in  the  glass,  by 
pouring  in  water  from  a  pitcher,  without  being  able  to 
succeed  in  shiking  these  little  boats,  of  which  wt  one 
couUined  a  single  drop  of  water  when  he  had  end«)  hie 
experiments. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gnat  construcU  this  float- 
ing apparatus  is  veiy  siqgnlar.  This  insect,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  provided  with  six  legs;  H  pboes  its  fimr 
(iront-feet  on  a  dead  leaf,  a  twig,  or  any  other  floating 
substance  ;  its  body  thus  remains  borisontaUy  on  the  sur« 
free  of  the  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  segment 
of  Ito  •Uomen,  which  it  keeps  a  Htfle  raised  ;  H  then  ex- 
tonds  iU  long  hind  legi,  and  creases  them  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  X,  and  thus  forms  a  aupport  fcr  the  Arat  eggs 
it  is  about  to  Uy.  Each  egg,  when  laid,  is  enckeed  in  a 
kind  of  glue  ;  the  female  supports  the  first  in  a  vertical 
position  till  the  second  egg  is  placed  by  its  side,  and 
glued  to  it ;  the  third  forms  a  triangle,  and  so  on.  When 
the  boat  is  completed,  the  yiat  leaves  it  on  the  water, 
and  flies  away,  to  end,  in  a  short  time,  that  existence  of 
which  it  has  fulfilled  the  most  important  task. 
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retreat  for  themselves,  where  nothing  but  the 
daws  of  a  cray-fish  can  possibly  molest  them. 
The  worm  afterwards  changes  its  form.  It  ap- 
pears with  a  large  head,  and  a  tail  invested  wiA 
hair,  and  moistened  with  an  oleaginous  liquor, 
which  she  makes  use  of  as  a  cork  to  sustain  ber 
head  in  the  air,  and  her  tail  in  the  water,  and 
to  transport  her  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  the  oil  with  which  her  tail  is  noit. 
tened,  begins  to  grow  dry,  she  discharges  out 
of  her  mouth  an  unctuous  humour,  which  ike 
sheds  all  over  her  tail,  by  virtue  whereof  abe 
is  enabled  to  transport  herself  where  At 
pleases,  without  being  either  wet  or  endwise 
incommoded  by  the  water.  The  gnat,  m  be? 
second  state,  is,  properly  speaking,  in  herfens 
a  nymph,  which  is  an  introduction  or  entrance 
into  a  new  life.  In  the  first  place,  she  di- 
vests  herself  of  her  second  skin  ;  in  the  next, 
she  resigns  her  eyes,  her  antennae,  and  ber 
tail ;  in  short,  she  actually  seems  to  erpkt. 
However,  from  the  spoils  of  the  amphihwDi 
animal,  a  little  winged  insect  cuts  the  air, 
whose  every  part  is  active  to  the  last  degree, 
and  whose  whole  structure  is  the  just  object  of 
our  admiration.  Its  little  head  is  adorned 
with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  its  whole  bodj 
invested  with  scales  and  hair,  to  secure  lifnm 
any  wet  or  dust  8he  makes  trial  of  the  ac 
tivity  of  her  wings,  by  rubbing  them  eitber 
against  her  body,  or  her  broad  side-bags,  wbicb 
keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The  furbek>w,or 
little  border  of  fine  feathers,  which  graces  ber 
wings,  is  very  curious,  and  strikes  me  eye  is 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  There  is  notbmg, 
however,  of  greater  importance  to  the  gnat 
than  her  trunk,  and  that  weak  implement  may 
jmtly  be  deemed  one  of  nature's  mastei^pieoes. 
It  is  so  very  small,  that  the  extremity  of  it  can 
scarcelv  be  discerned  through  the  best  micrtv 
scope  that  can  be  procured.  That  part  wbkb 
is  at  first  obvious  to  the  eye,  is  notUng  bat  a 
long  scaly  sheath  under  the  throat  At  near 
the  distance  of  two-thirds*  of  it,  there  is  an 
aperture,  through  which  the  insect  daits  osl 
four  stings,  and  afterwards  retracts  tbem. 
One  of  whi<^,  however  sharp  and  active  it 
may  be,  is  no  more  than  die  case  in  wbicb 
the  other  three  lie  concealed,  and  run  in  a  long 
groove.  The  aides  of  these  stings  are  shar- 
pened like  two.edged  swords ;  they  are  like- 
wise barbed,  and  have  a  vast  number  of  cat. 
ting  teeth  towards  the  point,  which  turns  ap 
like  a  hook,  and  is  fine  beyond  expression. 
When  all  these  darts  are  stuck  into  the  iiedi 
of  animals,  sometimes  one  after  another,  and 
sometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and  faumoors 
of  the  adjacent  parts  must  unavoidably  be  ex- 
travasated ;  upon  which  a  tumour  must  conse- 
quently ensue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  it 
closed  up  by  the  compression  of  the  external 
Hir.     When  the  gnat,  by  the  point  of  her  caie, 
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which  she  makes  uae  of  as  a  tongue,  has  tasted 
anj  fruit,  flesh,  or  juice,  that  she  has  found 
out ;  if  it  be  a  fluid,  she  sucks  it  up,  without 
playing  her  darts  into  it ;  but  in  case  she 
finds  the  least  obstruction  by  any  flesh  what* 
ever,  she  exerts  her  strength,  and  pierces 
through  it,  if  possibly  she  can.  After  this  she 
draws  back  her  stings  into  their  dieath, 
which  she  applies  to  the  wound  in  order  to  ex. 
tract,  as  through  a  reed,  the  juices  which  she 
finds  inclosed.  This  is  the  implement  with 
which  the  gnat  performs  her  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  during  the  winter  she  has  no  manner 
of  occasion  for  it  Then  she  ceases  to  eat, 
and  spends  all  that  tedious  season  either  in 

auarries  or  in  caverns,  which  she  abandons  at 
tie  return  of  summer,  and  fliesaboutin  search 
after  some  commodious  ford,or  standing  water, 
where  she  may  produce  her  progeny,  which 
would  be  soon  washed  away  and  lost,  by  the 
too  rapid  motion  of  any  running  stream.  The 
little  brood  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that 
the  very  water  is  tinged  according  to  the  col* 
our  of  the  species,  as  green,  if  they  be  green, 
and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  if  they  be  red. 

These  are  circumstances  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary in  the  life  of  this  little  animal ;  but 
it  offers  something  still  more  curious  in  the 
method  of  its  propagation.  However  similar 
insects  of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appear, 
ance,  yet  they  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  forth, 
for  some  are  oviparous,  and  are  produced  from 
eggs :  some  are  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in 
their  most  perfect  form ;  some  are  males,  and 
unite  with  the  female ;  some  are  females,  re- 
quiring the  impregnation  of  the  male ;  some 
are  of  neither  sex,  yet  still  produce  young, 
without  any  copulation  whatsoever.  This  is 
one  of  the  strangest  discoveries  in  all  natural 
history  !  A  gnat  separated  from  the  rest  of 
its  kind,  and  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel,  with 
air  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive,  shall  produce 
young,  which  also,  when  separated  from  each 
other,  shall  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Thus,  down  for  five  or  six  generations, 
do  these  extraordinary  animals  propagate  with- 
out the  use  of  copulation,  without  any  congress 
between  the  male  and  the  female,  but  in  the 

maimer  of  vegetables,  the  young  bursting  from 
the  body  of  their  parents,  without  any  previous 
impregnation.  At  the  sixth  generation,  how- 
ever, their  propagation  stops ;  the  gnat  no 
longer  produces  its  like,  from  itself  alone,  but 
it  requires  the  access  of  the  male  to  give  it 
another  succession  of  fecundity. 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uneasi- 
ness ;  it  is  sometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our 
beds  at  night,  and  keeps  off  the  approaches  of 
sleep  by  the  apprehension  it  causes ;  but  it  is 
very  different  in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of 

America,  where  the  waters  stagnate,  and  the 


climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  produced 
in  multitudes  beyond  expression.  The  whole 
air  is  there  filled  with  clouds  of  those  famished 
insects,  and  they  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from 
six  inches  long  to  a  minuteness  that  even  re- 
quires the  microscope  to  have  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  them.'  The  warmth  of  the  mid-day 
sun  is  too  powerful  for  their  constitutions ;  but 
when  the  evening  approaches,  neither  art  nor 


*  Under  the  commou  unies  of  gruU  and  miuquiUo^  t 
numerous  family  are  confounded,  as  if  there  were  only 
one  or  two  species ;  whereas  Mr  Stephen  has  enumerated 
twenty-two  spedei  of  the  genera  CuUm  and  Anopheles, 
found  in  Britain  alone ;  and  hence,  it  is  probable,  the 
foreign  musquttoes  are  also  of  several  species,  though  to 
common  observers  they  do  not  appear  to  difler  from  the 
common  gnat 

The  MusquUthJly  is  very  common  in  the  woody  and 
marshy  parts  of  all  hot  climates.  It  also  abounds,  dur- 
ing their  short  summer,  throughout  Lapland,  Norway, 
and  Finland,  and  other  countries  equally  near  the  pole. 
The  female  bites,  and  sucks  the  blood  in  such  a  severe 
manner,  as  to  swell  and  blister  the  skin  very  severely, 
and  sometimes  leave  obstinate  sores.  These  insects  are 
found  in  such  swarms,  in  the  woods,  that  whoever  enters 
them  is  sure  to  have  his  &oe  covered,  and  he  is  scarcely 
aUe  to  see  his  way  before  him.  A  swelling  and  dis- 
agreeable  itch  instantly  follows  the  puncture,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  small  white  ulcers;  so  that  the  lace  of  a 
person  coming  from  the  oountiy  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  it  appears  full  of  bkttches.  Even  gloves  are 
not  always  found  a  protection  against  these  troublesome 
insects,  as  they  often  pass  their  stings  through  the  seams. 
It  is  the  female  only  that  bites ;  the  buadng,  however,  of 
both  males  and  females  is  so  very  loud,  as  to  be  alone 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  rest  of  persons  at  night. 

The  Os  Gadrjiy  has  brown  unspotted  wings ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  marked  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle,  and 
has  dusky  yellow  hairs  at  the  tip.  The  front  is  white, 
and  covered  with  down  ;  and  the  thorax  is  yellowish  be. 
fore,  black  in  the  middle,  and  cinereous  behind.  The 
female  diflers  from  the  male  in  having  a  bUck  style  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  back  of  the  oi,  and  the  larvas  live  beneath  the 
skin,  between  this  and  the  cellular  membnne;  Its  sac 
or  abscess  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  insect,  and  by 
narrowing  upwards,  it  opens  extenially  to  the  air  by  a 
small  aperture.  The  Ox  Gad-fly  is  the  largest  of  the 
European  species,  and  is  yery  beautiiiii:  it  is,  however, 
the  terror  of  cattle,  as  it  iuflicU  great  pain  when  depo- 
siting its  eggs. 

The  JSoree  Oad-Jly  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  i4 
its  tribe  by  having  a  black  band  in  the  middle  and  two 
dots  at  the  tip  of  its  whitish  wings.  The  abdomen  is 
yellow  brown,  with  black  spots  at  the  divisions  of  the 
segments.  The  female  is  more  brown  than  the  male, 
and  has  her  abdomen  elongated  with  a  cleft  terminal 
style.  The  larvs  are  those  odd^ooking  grubs  which  are 
commonly  found  in  the  stomachs  of  horses,  and  some- 
times, though  much  less  frequentiy,  in  tHe  intestines* 
Here  they  hang  in  clusters  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  more 
than  a  hundred,  adhering  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  by  means  of  two  small  hooks  or  tentaculsi  st 
tbeir  heads,  whose  points  turn  outward.  When  they  are 
removed  from  the  stomach,  they  will  attach  themselves 
to  any  loose  membrane,  even  to  the  skin  of  the  hand. 
To  effect  this  they  draw  back  tbuir  hooks,  which  have  a 
joint  near  their  base,  almost  entirely  within  their  skin; 
till  the  two  points  come  close  to  each  other ;  then,  keeping 
them  parallel,  they  pierce  through  the  membrane,  and 
immediately  afterwards  expand  in  a  lateral  direction; 
and  by  these  means  they  become  perfectly  fixed. 
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fiight  can  shield  the  wretched  inhabitants 
from  theh  attacks;  through  millions  are  des. 
troyed,  still  millions  more  succeed,  and  pro- 
duce unceasing  ferment  The  native  Indians, 
who  anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who 
have  from  their  infancy  been  used  to  their  de. 
predations,  find  them  much  less  inconvenient 
than  those  who  are  newly  arrived  from  Europe; 
tliey  sleep  ^in  their  cottages  covered  all  over 


with  thousands  of  the  gnat  lind  opoD  their 
bodies,  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  their 
slumbers  disturbed  by  their  crael  devourera. 
If  a  candle  happens  to  be  lighted  in  one  of 
those  places,  a  cloud  of  insects  at  once  ligbt 
upon  the  flame  and  extinguish  it:  thejars 
therefore  obliged  to  keep  their  candles  in  gbs 
lanterns ;  a  miserable  expedient  to  prevent  ao 
unceasing  calamity ! 
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CHAP.   I. 

OF  ZOOPHTTES  IN  GENERAL. 

VVb  now  come  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  animated  nature,  to  a  class  of  beings  so  con- 
fined in  their  powers,  and  so  defective  in  their 
formation,  that  some  historians  have  been  at  a 
loss  whether  to  consider  them  as  a  superior 
rank  of  vegetables,  or  the  humblest  order  of 
the  animated  tribe.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
give  them  a  denomination  agreeable  to  their 
existence,  they  have  been  called  Zoophytes,  a 
name  implying  vegetable  nature  endued  with 
animal  life;  and,  indeed,  in  some  the  marks 
of  the  animal  are  so  few,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  their  place  in  nature  with  precision,  or  to 
tell  whether  it  is  a  plant  or  an  insect  that  is 
the  object  of  our  consideration. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  animal  and  vege- 
table life ;  what  it  is  that  lays  the  line  that  se- 
parates those  two  great  kingdoms  from  each 
other,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  we  should 
Hnd  it  impossible,  to  return  an  answer.  The 
power  of  motion  cannot  form  this  distinction, 
since  some  vegetables  are  possessed  of  motion, 
and  many  animals  are  totally  without  it  The 
sensitive  plant  has  obviously  a  greater  variety 
of  motions  than  the  oyster  or  the  pholas.  The 
animal  that  fills  the  acorn-shell  is  immovable, 
and  can  only  close  its  lid  to  defend  itself  from 
external  injury, while  the  flower  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  fly-trap,  seems  to  close  upon 
the  flies  that  light  upon  it,  and  that  attempt  to 
rifle  it  of  its  honey.  The  animal  in  this  in- 
stance seems  to  have  scarce  a  power  of  self-de- 
fence ;  the  vegetable  not  only  guards  its  pos- 
sessions, but  seizes  upon  the  robber  that  would 
venture  to  invade  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
methods  of  propagation  give  no  superiority  to 


the  lower  rank  of  animals.  On  tJie  contrary, 
vegetables  are  frequently  produced  more  con* 
formably  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  creation, 
and  though  some  plants  are  produced  by  cut- 
tings from  others,  yet  the  general  manner  of 
propagation  is  from  seeds,  laid  in  the  wumb  of 
the  earth,  where  they  are  hatched  into  the  si- 
militude  of  the  parent  plant  or  flower.  But  a  • 
most  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have  lately 
been  discovered,  which  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that,  though  the  original  insect  be  divided  into 
a  thousand  parts,  each,  however  small,  shall 
be  formed  into  an  animal,  entirely  resembling 
that  which  was  at  first  divided ;  in  this  res- 
pect, therefore,  certain  races  of  animals  seem 
to  fall  beneath  vegetables,  by  their  more  im- 
perfect  propagation.* 


*  There  is  much  lew  of  acuinen  tnd  lolidUjr  in  theie 
remarks  of  our  author  thao  might  have  been  expected. 
That  tliere  f?,  to  a  certain  extent,  community  of  feature 
and  character  between  vegetable  bodies  and  the  zoophyte 
tribes,  is  at  once  admitted,  for  the  very  name  of  the  lat- 
ter implies  the  junction  of  animal  and  vegetable  charac- 
teristics in  the  same  individual.  But  there  is  never 
wanting  a  broad  and  striking  distinction  between  the 
loophyte  and  the  mere  vegetable.  We  may  indeed  pro- 
duce plants  posressing  motion,  and  seemingly  indued 
with  sensibility,  but  attentive  examination  and  reflection 
uniformly  convince  us  that  such  motion  and  apparent 
sensitiveness  are  mere  mechanical  properties,  in  nowise 
the  result  of  a  voluntary  principle.  We  may,  again,  in- 
stance soophytes  in  which,  at  first  view,  the  vegetable  rha. 
racter  is  so  predominant,  and  the  animal  powers  so  limi. 
ted,  that  they  scarcely  appear  to  fall  within  the  lowest 
orders  of  animated  existences.  On  close  examinatioit, 
however,  we  discover  that  their  motions  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  volition,  or  will ;  and  that  they  have  in. 
stincts  approximating  to  those  of  more  perfect  animals. 
We  readily  admit  that  It  requires  long  and  patient  obser- 
vation to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  regetable^ 
and  soophytes;  but  we  believe  no  instance  could  bo 
brought  forward  In  which  the  question  of  animality  might 
not  be  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  wiU, 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  distinction  between 
them  ?— or  are  the  orders  so  intimately  blended 
as  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  each?  To  me  it  would  seem,  that  all  ani- 
mals  are  possessed  of  one  power,  of  which 
vegetables  are  totally  deficient;  I  mean, 
either  the  actual  ability,  or  an  awkward  at- 
tempt at  self-preservation.  However  vege- 
tables may  seem  possessed  of  this  important 
quality,  yet  it  is  with  them  but  a  mechanical 
impulse,  resembling  the  raising  one  end  of  the 
lever  when  you  depress  the  other ;  the  sen- 
sitive plant  contracts  and  hangs  its  leaves, 
indeed,  when  touched, but  this  motion  noway 
contributes  to  its  safety:  the  fly-trap  flower 
acts  entirely  in  the  same  manner ;  and  though 
it  seems  to  seize  the  little  animal  that  comes 
to  annoy  it,  yet,  in  reality,  only  closes  me- 
chanically upon  it,  and  this  inclosure  neither 
contributes  to  its  preservation  nor  its  defence, 
fiut  it  is  very  different  with  insects,  even  of 
the  lowest  order;  the  earth-worm  not  only 
contracts,  but  hides  itself  in  the  earth,  and 
escapes  with  some  share  of  swiftness  from  its 
pursuers.  The  polypus  hides  its  horns ;  the 
star-fijih  contracts  its  arms  upon  the  appear- 
ance even  of  distant  dangers ;  they  not  only 
hunt  for  their  food,  but  provide  for  their  safety ; 
and  however  imperfectly  they  maybe  formed, 
yet  still  they  are  in  reality  placed  many  de- 
grees above  the  highest  vegetable  of  the  earth, 
and  are  possessed  of  many  animal  functions, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  more  elaborately 
formed. 

But  though  these  be  superior  to  plants,  they 
are  far  beneath  their  animated  fellows  of  ex- 
istence. In  the  class  of  zoophytes,  we  may 
place  all  those  animals  which  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  ;  or  in  other  words,  which, 
if  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  in 
time  becomes  a  separate  and  perfect  animal ; 
the  head  shoots  forth  a  tail,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tail  produces  a  head  ;  some  of  these 
will  bear  dividing  but  into  two  parts,  such  as 
the  earth-worm  ;  some  may  be  divided  into 
more  than  two,  and  of  this  kind  are  many  of 
the  star-fish;  others  still  may  be  cut  into  a 
thousand  parts,  each  becoming  a  perfect  ani- 
mal ;  they  may  be  turned  inside  out,  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove  ;  they  may  be  moulded  into 
all  manner  of  shapes,  yet  still  their  vivacious 
principle  remains,  stilt  every  single  part  be- 
comes perfect  in  its  kind,  and,  after  a  few 
days'  existence^  exhibits  all  the  arts  and  in- 
dustry  of  its  contemptible  parent!  We  shall, 
therefore,  divide  zoophytes  according  to  their 
several  degrees  of  perfection,  namely,  into 
worms,  star-fish,  and  polypi ;  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  short  review  of  those  nauseous 
and  despicable  creatures,  that  excite  our  curi- 
osity chiefly  by  their  imperfections ;  it  must 
not  be  concealedi  however,  that  much  has  of 


late  been  written  on  this  part  of  namial  his- 
tory. A  new  mode  of  animal  prodoctkint  ooald 
not  fail  of  exciting  not  only  the  carionty,  but 
the  astonishment  of  every  philosopber ;  many 
found  their  favourite  systems  totally  over- 
thrown by  the  discovery ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out a  wordy  struggle,  that  they  gave  up  whit 
had  formerly  been  their  pleasure  and  their 
pride.  At  last,  however,  conviction  became 
too  strong  for  argument;  and  a  qQestioa, 
which  owed  its  general  spread  rather  to  ils 
novelty  than  to  its  importance,  was  g^ven  op 
in  favour  of  the  new  discovery. 


CHAP.  11. 


OF  WORMS. 


Thb  first  in  the  class  of  zoophytes,  are  ani- 
mals of  the  worm  kind,  which,  being  entirely 

>  **  The  characten  of  Insects  are  to  distinct  tod  Ib- 
telligible,  those  of  worms,  on  the  oontimiy,  so  vsgpe,  wd 
so  far  from  positive,  thai  the  shortest  way  of  dei^iivths 
latter  might  perhaps  be  as  animals  with  white  UeodL  Ml 
insects ;  differing  trom  them  by  the  deficieocf  as  well  d 
antennas  as  of  articulated  organs  of  motion.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  soft  glntinons  bodies,  a  few  only  fteiBg 
covered  with  hair,  as  the  aphrodites,  or  with  a  csksn- 
ens.  sbeiJ,  as  the  sea^hedgehog.  Many  amphibilsi 
constract  an  artificial  shell  of  grains  of  sand,  ke; 
whilst  many  other  animals  of  this  class,  vis.  thi 
testacea  and  certain  polypes.  Inhabit  a  eolid  houK  rs- 
sembllng  porcelain  or  stone,  congenital,  and  aerring  tfct 
purposes  of  reeidenoe  and  defence;  In  some  esses  it  k 
carried  about  by  the  animal,  la  others  is  finnly  attaehsd 
to  one  spot.  No  animal  of  this  class  has  wings,  fir  tht 
springing  of  the  cuttle-fish  ont  of  the  water  is  not  to  be 
called  flying;  neither  has  It  any  true  legs  for  tlie  support 
of  the  body,  or  for  motion.  Earth-warms,  sea-bei^ 
h<^,  sea^anemones,  ftc.  have,  howcrfer,  paitleiilarorgaa^ 
whic^  in  some  degree  answer  similar  pmrposefr  lonsof 
instances  too,  the  deficiency  of  external  orgaoDS  of  nsCioo 
in  worms,  is  supplied  by  the  power  which  tiiey  posNSi 
of  alternately  elongating  and  shortening  themselTes. 
Instead  of  oHtennm,  many  worms  have  temtaemia,  soft, 
ileshy  cords  or  fibres,  attached  to  the  head,  flexible,  mtt 
arHeulated,  In  some  cases  of  oonsiderahle  length,  and 
serving  a  Tariety  of  purposes ;  sometimes  for  touching, 
at  others  for  taking  their  prey,  and  so  forth  Of  ths 
senses  of  these  animals  and  the  organs  deroted  to  theflL 
still  less  that  is  positive  can  be  said  than  of  those  cf 
insects.  Some  have  undoubtedly  ttue  efes,  as  the  sspiSb 
&c.  and  others,  without  having  eyes,  possess  a  mostacols 
feeling  of  sight.  In  their  internal  atmcture,  moat 
worms  differ  as  much  from  insects  as  these  do  fircm  red- 
blooded  animals. 

"This  class  ahw  diflers  from  Insects  in  tfaiib  t^  ■* 
animal  belonging  to  It  undeigoes  a  true  metamoiphsB^ 
which  Is  so  generally  the  case  amongst  them.  The 
abode  of  these  animals  is  genenlly  Hi  water  ;  and  by  isr 
the  greater  part  of  them  In  the  ocean.  Some  Uve  uodsr 
ground  ;  others  exclusively  in  the  Uring  bodies  sf  other 
animals,  as  the  intestinal  worms,  seminal  anrmaleois^ 
&e.  Their  remarkable  powers  of  reproduction  ssrve  to 
Insure  the  preservation  of  many  animals  of  this  dm, 
and  some,  as  the  animalcola  of  paste,  the  wheel-aolnttl. 
&c.,  possess  a  kind  of  revivescence,  which  sppean  to 
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deatitate  of  feet^  trail  themselves  along  upon 
the  ground,  and  find  themselves  a  retreat 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  water.  As  these, 
like  serpents,  have  a  creeping  motion,  so 
both,  in  general,  go  under  the  common  appel* 
lation  of  reptiles ;  a  bthesome,  noxious,  ma* 
li^nant  tribe,  to  which  man  by  nature,  as  well 
as  by  religion,  has  the  strongest  antipathy. 
Bat  though  worms,  as  well  as  serpents,  are 
mostly  without  feet,  and  have  been  doomed  to 
creep  along  the  earth  on  their  bellies,  yet  their 
motions  are  very  different  The  serpent,  as 
has  been  said  before,  having  a  back-bone, 
which  it  is  incapable  of  contracting,  bends  its 
body  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  then  shoots 
forward  from  the  tail ;  but  it  is  very  different 
widi  the  worm,  which  has  a  power  of  contract* 
ing  or  lengthening  itself  at  will.  There  is  a 
spiral  muscle,  that  runs  round  its  whole  body, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  somewhat  resembling 
a  wire  wound  round  a  walking-cane,  which 
when  slipped  off,  and  one  end  extended  and 
held  fast,  will  bring  the  other  nearer  to  it;  in 
this  manner  the  earth-worm,  having  shot  out, 
or  extended  its  body,  takes  hold  by  the  slime 
of  the  forepart  of  its  body,  and  so  contracts  and 
brings  forward  the  hinder  part ;  in  this  man. 
ner  it  moves  onward,  not  without  great  effMrti; 
but  the  occasions  for  its  progressive  motions 
are  few. 

As  it  is  designed  for  living  under  the  earth, 
and  leading  a  life  of  obscurity,  so  it  seems  to^ 


,  in  MMM  degree,  lodeetnicUble.  The  gmi- 
enlltj  of  the  iotestiual  worms  of  aniiiutls^uid,  the  sepias 
txeej^/ed,  by  ftr  the  greater  number  of  worms,  are  true 
hermaphrodites,  of  which  each  individnai  is  capable  of 
propagating  the  species.  The  mode  of  oepulatien  in 
many  animals  af  this  clan  is  alM  veryperaiiar,  m  in  the 
commeo  guden  and  tree  nails,  which  at  that  time  are  pro* 
Tided  with  a  remarkable  little  dart,  composed  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  having  the  shape  of  a  foiu'-edged  lance.  This 
dart  is  fixed  loosely  in  an  opening  in  the  neck,  and  wlien 
the  two  snails  meet,  each  presses  Its  dart  inta  the  breast 
of  the  other,  this  mutual  ezdtemeDt  being  precuraorf  te 
actoal  copulation. 

"  The  vast  numbers  of  marine  animals  in  this  class,  par- 
ticularly the  testacea  and  corsls,  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  general  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  with  instcti  upon  the 
eaith,  inoeeeantly  destrsy,  cossume,  and,  as  it  were,  ma- 
tamorphoee  an  infinite  variety  of  noxious  or  superfluooa 
wbstances.  To  man,  they  are  in  so  far  serviceable,  that 
many,  particularly  of  the  mollusca  and  testacea,  are  eat. 
able;  some,  as  for  instance,  the  venus  merwnarfa,  and 
mytilus  Mmtf  serving  as  a  principal  article  of  diet  ta 
many  navigators  and  inhabitants  of  sea  coasts.  The 
purpU  dfe  wu  procured  from  certain  shell-fish,  more  for- 
roerly  than  at  present.  Ink  and  Indian  ink  are  procured 
from  the  peculiar  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  beard  of 
ceitain  speciea  of  pinna  afibrds  a  kind  of  brown  silk,  which 
may  be  mandactured.  Many  kinds  of  shells  contain 
peaHs.  Red  coral  ia  an  important  article  of  trade,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  East  Indies.  Several  kinds  of  shells, 
either  entire  or  divided,  pass  current  as  money  among 
loroe  remote  nations.  From  portions  of  similar  shells, 
the  Iroquois  and  other  North  American  people,  made 
Iheir  wompsM,  which  aenrea  tiie  purpose  of  records. 


lerably  adapted  to  its  situation.  Its  body  is 
armed  with  small  stiff  sharp  burrs  or  prickles, 
which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  ;  un- 
der the  skin  there  lies  a  slimy  juice,  to  be 
ejected  as  occasion  requires,  at  certain  perfora* 
tions,  between  the  rings  of  the  muscles,  to 
lubricate  its  body,  and  facilitate  its  passage  into 
the  earth.  Like  most  other  insects  it  has  breath* 
ing  holes  along  the  back,  adjoining  each  ring; 
but  is  without  bones,  without  eyes,  without  ears, 
and  properly  without  feet  It  has  a  mouth,  and 
also  an  alimentary  canal,  which  runs  along  to 
the  very  point  of  the  taiL  In  some  worms, 
however,  particularly  such  as  are  found  in  the 
bodies  of  animals,  this  canal  opens  towards  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  at  some  distance  from  the 
tail  The  intestines  of  the  earth  worm  are 
always  found  filled  with  a  very  fine  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  nourishment  these 
animals  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  animal  is  entirely  without  a  brain,  but 
near  the  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is 
seen  to  beat  with  a  very  distinct  motion,  and 
round  it  are  the  spermatic  vessels,  forming  a 
number  of  little  globules,  containing  a  milky 
fluid,  which  have  an  opening  into  the  belly, 
not  far  from  the  head ;  they  are  also  often  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  eges,  which  are  laid  in 
the  earth,  and  are  hatch^in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  into  life,  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
their  situation;  like  snails,  all  these  animals 
unite  in  themselves  both  aezss  atonoe ;  the  rep- 


Many  savage  people  use  muscle  and  snail  shells  for  drlnlt- 
ing  vessels,  spoons,  &c.  The  South  sea  islanders  make 
from  them  inmnlous  hooks  and  a  variety  of  other  fishing, 
tackle.  The  North-western  Americans  point  their  har> 
poons  with  angular  pieces  of  muscle  shells.  In  regard 
to  works  of  art:  mother  of  pearl  and  many  muscle  and 
snail  shells  are  cut  like  onyx  into  cameos.  The  cuttle- 
fish bone  is  employed  by  artists  and  workmen.  Sponge 
serves  a  varitsty  of  domestic  purposes.  Madrepore  Is 
employed  for  paving  and  building  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  sea.  Numerous  testacea  (the  shells)  and  corals 
are  burnt  for  lime.  Some  large  thin  shells  are  used  an 
glass  in  the  south  of  China,  and  in  India.  The  shells  of 
testacea  are  among  the  most  common  ornaments  of  sa- 
vage natioits.  In  the  great  collection  of  objects  from 
the  South  seas  presented  to  the  academical  Museum  of 
Gottlnfan,  la,  among  other  articles,  a  narklare  af  neat 
sheUs,  careluUy  polished,  bored,  and  ingeniously  twisted 
together  with  tendons,  all  the  work  of  a  race  of  men  com- 
monly considered  as  the  most  wretched  outcasts  of  the 
human  species,  viz.  the  natives  of  the  Sierra  del  Puego. 
Lastly,  the  leech  Is  of  great  Importance  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  diseases.  (^  an  account  of  (he  leech  in  the 
present  volume,  page  467.) 

*' Among  the  noxious  animals  of  this  class,  are,  in  par- 
ticular, the  worms  of  the  human  body,  which  either  live 
In  the  intestines,  as  the  ascurides  freniat,  6c.,  or  as  the 
Ouinea-worm,  immediately  under  the  skin.  Others  of  a 
similar  chamcter,  are  the  flukes  found  in  sheep,  the  hy- 
ditids  of  swine,  and  the  worms  found  in  many  quadru- 
peds and  fishes,  producing  disease.  Earth-worms  and 
snails  are  injurious  to  plants.  Certain  species  of  the 
genera  teredo  and  pholas  perforate  ships  and  dams.*'— 
Bhmenbaok, 
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tile  that  impregnates,  being  impregnated  in 
turn  :  few  that  walk  out,  bat  roust  have  ob- 
served them,  with  their  heads  laid  against 
each  other,  and  so  strongly  attached,  that  they 
sufTer  themselves  to  be  trodo  upon. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  as  has  been  said,  are 
hatched  into  maturity,  the  young  ones  come 
forth  very  small,  but  perfectly  formed,  and 
suiTer  no  change  during  their  existence  ;  how 
long  their  life  continues  is  not  well  known,  but 
it  certainly  holds  for  more  than  two  or  three 
seasons.  During  the  winter,  they  bury  them, 
selves  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  seem  in  some 
measure  to  share  the  general  torpidity  of  the 
insect  tribe.  In  spring,  they  revive  with  the 
rest  of  nature,  and  on  those  occasions,  a  moist 
or  dewy  evening  brings  them  forth  from  their 
retreats,  for  the  universal  purpose  of  con  tin  u- 
ing  their  kihd.  They  chiefly  live  in  a  light, 
rich,  and  fertile  soil,  moistened  by  dews  or 
accidental  showers,  but  avoid  those  places 
where  the  water  is  apt  to  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  where  the  clay  is  too  stiff  for  their 
easy  progpression  under  ground. 

Helpless  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  seem 
very  vigilant  in  avoiding  those  animals  that 
chiefly  make  them  their  prey;  in  particular, 
the  mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  them  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  who  seldom  ventures, 
from  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  into  the  open  air ; 
him  they  avoid,  by  darting  up  from  the  earth 
the  instant  they  feel  the  ground  move;  and 
fishermen,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this, 
take  them  in  what  numbers  they  choose,  by 
stirring  the  earth  where  they  expect  to  find 
them.  They  are  also  driven  from  their  re- 
treats under  ground,  by  pouring  bitter  or  acrid 
water  thereon,  such  as  that  water  in  which 
green  walnuts  have  been  steeped,  or  a  ley 
made  of  pot-ashes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of ' 
these  reptiles,  which,  as  it  should  seem,  de- 
grades them  no  way  beneath  the  rank  of  other 
animals  of  the  insect  creation:  but  now  we 
come  to  a  part  of  their  history  which  proves 
the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  from  the  easi- 
ness with  which  these  little  machines  may  be 
damaged  and  repaired  again.  It  is  well 
known  in  mechanics,  that  the  finest  and  most 
complicated  instruments  are  the  most  easily 
put  out  of  order,  and  the  most  difficultly  set 
right ;  the  same  also  obtains  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine. Man,  the  most  complicated  machine 
of  all  others,  whose  nerves  are  more  numerous, 
and  powers  of  action  more  various,  is  most 
easily  destroyed ;  he  is  seen  to  die  under 
wounds  which  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  could 
easily  survive  ;  and  as  we  descend  gradually 
to  the  lower  ranks,  the  ruder  the  composition, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  disarrange  it  Some 
animals  live  without  their  limbs,  and  often  are 


seen  to  reproduce  them ;  some  are  seen  to  live 
without  their  brain  for  many  weeks  together; 
caterpillars  continue  to  increase  and  grow 
large,  though  all  their  nobler  organs  tr«  en. 
tirely  destroyed  within ;  some  animals  continae 
to  exist,  though  cut  in  two,  their  nobler  ptrti 
preserving  life,  while  the  otbers  perish  tkt 
were  cut  away  ;  but  the  earth-worm,  and  all 
the  zoophyte  tribe,  continue  to  live  in  septnte 
parts,  and  one  animal,  by  the  means  of  catling, 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  existences,  some 
times  into  a  thousand ! 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  natural  bii- 
tory  more  astonishing  than  this,  that  mtn  at 
pleasure  should  have  a  kind  of  creative  power, 
and  out  of  one  life  make  two,  each  completely 
formed,  with  all  its  apparatus  and  funrtions; 
each  with  its  perceptions,  and  powers  of  mo- 
tion and  self-preservation  ;  each  as  complete  in 
all  respects  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
existence,  and  equally  enjoying  the  bumble 
gratifications  of  its  nature. 

When  Des  Cartes  first  started  the  opinion, 
that  brutes  were  machines,  the  discovery  cf 
this  surprising  propagation  was  unknown, 
which  might,  in  some  measure,  have  strengtb- 
ened  his  fanciful  theory.  What  is  life  in 
brutes  ?  he  might  have  said,  or  where  doei  it 
reside  ?  In  some  we  find  it  so  diffused,  that 
every  part  seems  to  maintain  a  vivacious  prin- 
ciple, and  the  same  animal  appears  possessed 
of  a  thousand  distinct  irrational  souls  at  the 
same  time.  But  let  us  not,  he  would  sij, 
give  80  noble  a  name  to  such  contemptible 
powers,  but  rank  the  vivifying  principle  in 
these  with  the  sap  that  rises  in  vegetables,  or 
the  moisture  that  contracts  a  cord,  or  the  best 
that  puts  water  into  motion  !  Nothing,  in  fact, 
deserves  the  name  of  soul,  but  that  which  rea- 
sons, that  which  understands,  and  by  knowing 
God,  receives  the  mark  of  its  currency,  and 
is  minted  with  the  impression  of  its  great 
Creator. 

Such  might  have  been  the  speculations  of  this 
philosopher:  however,  to  leave  theory,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  we  owe  the  first  discovery 
of  this  power  of  reproduction  in  animals  to 
Mr  Trembley,  who  first  observed  it  in  the 
Polypus,  and  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  otbers 
found  it  taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  the 
sea  worm,  and  several  other  ill-formed  ani- 
mals of  a  like  kind,  which  were  susceptible 
of  this  new  mode  of  propagation.  This  last 
philosopher  has  tried  several  experiments 
upon  the  earth-worm,  many  of  which  succeed- 
ed according  to  his  expectation  :  every  earth- 
worm, however,  did  not  retain  the  vivaciow 
principle  with  the  same  obstinacy  ;  some, 
when  cut  in  two,  were  entirely  destroyed; 
others  survived  only  in  the  nobler  part ;  and 
while  the  h^d  was  living,  the  tail  entirely 
perished,  and  a  new  one  was  seen  to  bourgeon 
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from  the  extremity.  But  what  was  most  sar- 
prising  of  all,  in  some,  particularly  in  the 
small  red-headed  earth.vorm,  both  extremi- 
ties survived  the  operation ;  the  head  produced 
a  tail,  with  the  anus,  the  intestines,  the  annu- 
lar muscle,  and  the  prickly  beards ;  the  tail 
part,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  to  shoot 
forth  the  nobler  organs,  and  in  less  than  the 
space  of  three  months  sent  forth  a  head,  a 
heart,  with  all  the  apparatus  and  instruments 
of  generation.  This  part,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  was  produced  much  more  slowly 
than  the  former,  a  new  head  taking  above 
three  or  four  months  for  its  completion ;  a 
new  tail  being  shot  forth  in  less  than  as  many 
weeks.  Thus  two  animals,  by  dissection, 
were  made  out  of  one,  each  with  their  separate 
appetites,  each  endued  with  life  and  motion, 
and  seemingly  as  perfect  as  that  single  ani- 
mal  from  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 

What  was  performed  upon  the  earth-worm 
was  found  to  obtain  also  in  many  of  the  ver* 
micular  species.  The  sea- worm,  the  white 
water-worm,  and  many  of  those  little  worms 
with  feelers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  dirty 
ditches ;  in  all  these  the  nobler  organs  are  of 
such  little  use,  that  if  taken  away,  the  animal 
does  not  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  them ;  it 
lives  in  ail  its  parts,  and  in  every  part ;  and 
by  a  strange  paradox  in  nature,  the  most  use- 
less and  contemptible  life  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  destroy. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THB  8TAR-FI6H. 


Tub  next  order  of  zoophytes,  is  that  of  the 
star.fish,  a  numerous  tribe,  shapeless  and  de- 
formed, assuming  at  different  times  different 
appearances.  The  same  animal  that  now  ap. 
pears  round  like  a  ball,  shortly  after  flattens 
as  thin  as  a  plate.  All  of  this  kind  are 
funned  of  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  to 
an  inattentive  spectator  often  appear  like  a 
lump  of  inanimate  jelly,  floating  at  random 
apon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  thrown  by 
chance  on  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide. 
But  upon  a  more  minute  inspection,  they  will 
he  found  possessed  of  life  and  motion ;  they 
will  be  found  to  shoot  forth  their  arms  in  every 
direction,  in  order  to  seize  upon  such  insects 
w  are  near,  and  to  devour  them  with  great 
rapacity.  Worms,  the  spawn  of  fish,  and 
even  muscles  themselves,  with  their  hard  re- 
sisting shell,  have  been  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  these  voracious  animals  ;  and  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  though  the  substance  of  their 
own  bodies  be  almost  as  soft  as  water,  yet  they 
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are  no  way  injured  by  swallowing  these  shells, 
which  are  almost  of  a  stony  hardness.  They 
increase  in  size  as  all  other  animals  do.  In 
summer,  when  the  water  of  the  sea  is  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  float  upon  the 
surface,  and  in  the  dark  they  send  forth  a  kind 
of  shining  light  resembling  that  of  phosphorus. 
Some  have  eiven  these  animals  the  name  of 
sea. nettles,  because  they  bum  the  hands  of 
those  that  touch  them,  as  nettles  are  found  to 
do.  They  are  often  seen  fastened  to  the  rocks 
and  to  the  largest  sea-shells,  as  if  to  derive 
their  nourishment  from  them.  If  they  be 
taken  and  put  into  spirits  of  wine,  they  will 
continue  for  many  years  entire :  but  if  they 
be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  are,  in 
less  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  melted  down 
into  limpid  and  offensive  water. 

In  all  of  this  species,  none  are  found  to 
possess  a  vent  for  tlieir  excrements ;  but  the 
same  passage  by  which  they  devour  their  food, 
serves  for  the  ejection  of  their  faeces.  These 
animals,  as  was  said,  take  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them 
under  one  determinate  shape  ;  but  in  general 
their  bodies  resemble  a  truncated  cone,  whose 
base  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  which  they  are 
found  usually  attached.  Though  generally 
transparent,  yet  they  are  found  of  different 
colours,  some  inclining  to  green,  some  to  red, 
some  to  white,  and  some  to  brown.  In  some, 
their  colours  appear  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface,  in  some  they  are  often  streaked,  and 
in  others  often  spotted.  They  are  possessed 
of  a  very  slow  progressive  motion,  and  in  fine 
weather  they  are  continually  seen,  stretching 
out  and  fishing  for  their  prey;  Many  of  them 
are  possessed  of  a  number  of  long  slender 
filaments,  in  which  they  entangle  any  small 
animals  they  happen  to  approach,  and  thus 
draw  them  into  their  enormous  stomachs, 
which  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  their  bodies. 
The  harder  shells  continue  for  some  weeks  un. 
digested,  but  at  length  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  maceration  in  the  stomach,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  animal  itself. 
The  indigestible  parts  are  returned  by  the 
same  aperture  by  which  they  were  swallowed, 
and  then  the  star*fish  begins  to  fish  for  metre. 
These  also  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  every 
part  will  survive  the  operation ;  each  becoming 
a  perfect  animal,  endued  with  its  natural 
rapacity.  Of  this  tribe,  the  number  is  various, 
and  the  description  of  each  would  be  tedious 
and  uninstructing  ;  the  manners  and  nature 
of  all  are  nearly  as  described  ;  but  I  will  just 
make  mention  of  one  creature,  which,  though 
not  properly  belonging* to  this  class,  yet  is  so 
nearly  related,  that  the  passing  it  in  silence 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission. 

Of  all  other  animals,  the  cuttle-lish,  though 
in  some  respects  superior  to  this  tribe,  posses- 
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8es  qualities  the  most  extraordinary.  It  is  aboat 
two  feet  loQff,  covered  with  a  very  thin  skin, 
and  its  flesh  composed  of  a  gelatinons  sub* 
stance,  which,  however,  within-side,  is  strength- 
ened by  a  stronfir  bone,  of  which  such  grreat 
use  is  made  by  the  goldsmith.  It  is  possessed 
of  eight  arms,  which  it  extends,  and  which  are 
probably  of  service  to  it  in  fishing  for  its  prey : 
while  in  life,  it  is  capable  of  lengthening  or 
contracting  these  at  pleasure ;  but  when  dead, 
they  contract,  and  lose  their  rigidity.  They 
feed  upon  small  fish,  which  they  seize  with 
their  arms;  and  they  are  bred  from  eggs, 
which  are  laid  upon  tiie  weeds  along  the  sea. 
shore. 

The  cattle- fish  is  found  along  many  of  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  but  are  not  easily  caught, 
from  a  contrivance  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished bv  nature  ;  this  is  a  black  substance, 
of  the  colour  of  ink,  which  is^  contained  in  a 
bladder  generally  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
and  whidi  is  ejected  in  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
crement  from  the  anus.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, this  fish  is  pursued,  and  when  it  finds  a 
difficulty  of  escaping,  it  spurts  forth  a  great 
quantity  of  this  black  liquor,  by  which  the 
waters  are  totally  darkened,  and  then  it  es. 
capes  by  lying  dose  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  the  creature  finds  its  safety  ;  and  men 
find  ample  cause  for  admiration,  from  the 
great  variety  of  stratagems  with  which  crea- 
tures are  endued  for  their  peculiar  preserva- 
tion. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  POLTPD8.' 

Thosb  animals  which  we  have  described  in 
the  last  chapter  are   variously  denominated. 

1  Dr  George  Johnston,  in  hia  elegant  work  on  BriUsh 
Zoophytes,  recently  published,  (Edinburgh,  1838,  8 vo), 
ha«  adopted  a  new  and  seemingly  excellent  classification 
of  the  loopfayte  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Where 
a  pLant.Uke  aquKtic  production,  soch  as  the  ^nm^e,  can- 
not be  discovered  to  be  the  work  of,  or  connected  with, 
a  polype,  he  excludes  it  from  the  soophyte  cUss,  limit- 
ing that  term  to  polypes  and  their  polypidoms.  This 
arrangement  clearly  defines  the  class.  Of  the  zoophytes 
thus  distinguished,  he  forms  two  sub-classes,  radiated 
sDophytes,  and  moUuscan  aoophytes.  The  characters  of 
theae  sub-cUsses  are  thus  described  :  The  radiated 
zoophytes  have  a  body  contractile  in  every  part,  and 
symmetrical  ;  one  aperture  for  receiving  food,  and  ex- 
pelling its  re^se ;  and  are  propagated  both  by  globules 
Mid  by  eggs.  The  roollusean  amphytes  have  a  body 
non-contractile  and  non-aymmetrical ;  separate  apertures 
for  the  reception  of  food,  and  expulsion  of  re/use ;  and 
are  propagated  both  by  globules  and  eggs.  The  radiated 
zoophytes  are  so  named  from  the  star-like  disposition  of 
the  calcareous  matter  of  their  polypidoms,  while  the 
moUtt<can  aoophytes  are  so  entiUed,  because  their  pdypi- 
donis,  unlike  those  of  the  preceding  class,  are  living  per- 


They  have  been  called  the  Star^fisb,  Sea-oeu 
ties,  and  Sea-polypi.  This  last  name  has  been 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  them  by  the  aDcienti, 
because  of  the  number  of  feelets  or  feet  of 


tions  of  the  polypes  they  contain,  as  is  the  case  with  tic 
shelled  molluscous  animals,  of  which  the  lobster  li  an 
example.  The  radiated  zoophytes,  again,  are  divided 
into  three  orders,  the  hydroida,(ao  called  from  eonie  ift- 
nity  in  their  character  to  thow  of  the  wgwjr  kmAi 
hydra,  a  fabotous  serpent),  the  asteroida,  (from  the  ^sr- 
Hke  marks  which  distinguish  them),  and  the  helianthsidk 
(a  word  which  expresses  their  likeness  to  certain  flovcn, 
as  the  anemone  and  marygold.)  The  moUuscan  das  «f 
zoophytes  has  but  one  order,  termed  the  ascidokla,« 
which  the  chi«f  distinctive  characCvieUc  l«  the  vitattf 
of  their  encloaing  crusts  or  cases.  Of  all  these  eidsn, 
tl&ere  are  a  number  of  families  and  species.  Must  ef  tks 
polypi  form  compound  animals,  attaclied  to  one  aoDtbcr 
by  lateral  appendages,  or  by  their  posterior  extremitj. 
paKicipating  in  a  common  life,  while  at  the  same  tise 
they  enjoy  their  individual  and  independent  ejdeteaes. 
Many  of  this  tribe  are  supposed  to  be  gemmifenos^  sr 
to  extend  the  race  by  buds  in  the  same  nianner  as  planta, 
while  others  propagate  their  species  by  means  of  sgp. 
In  the  lowest  races  of  polypi,  the  distinctive  cbaractsn 
of  animal  life  are  so  slighUy  deveh)ped,  that  there  is  ■vh 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  iiypi^awi 
families  of  the  veg^able  kingdom.  The  resenMaace  d 
these  animals  to  plants  consists  in  this,  that  from  the  c0 
is  formed  a  bulb,  which  shoots  up  into  a  stem,  and  Koit 
otr  branches  ;  there  is  also  a  root,  which,  however,  b 
merely  the  oiigan  of  attachment,  afibrdf  ng  no  novUi- 
ment  to  the  animals.  Being  thus  immoTably  fixed  le  a 
particular  ^>ot,  they  have  no  other  means  ii  preTidiag 
Uiemselvea  with  food,  but  by  their  long  tentaada,  whk-k 
act  as  arms  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth  |  these 
members  only  are  capable  of  voluntary  motion.  Tks 
vegeUble  structure  of  this  rJass,  Ipng  obtained  Car  thsai 
the  name  of  animal  plants.  Some  of  them,  however, 
float  about  in  the  ocean,  as  the  pennatmla,  or  sea  peas. 

About  the  year  1699,  Imperati  and  Gesner  had  ra- 
marked  the  animal  structure  of  fwlypi  or  corals ;  sad 
Peysonnell,  in  1727,  was  the  first  who  ascertaioed  tfas 
living  inhabitants  of  those  stony  and  homy  stmetorss 
and  his  discoveries  have  been  confirmed  by  Trembky'a 
treatise  upon  the  hydro,  published  fai  1740  ;  andsiAcc- 
quently  by  Reaumur,  Jussieu,  Donati,  Ellis,  Beooone, 
Degeer,  Baster,  Cavolini,  Pallas,  Linnaus,  and  Cuvier. 
All  the  animals  of  this  class  were  placed  by  LlnomB  as 
an  order  of  hie  class  V€rmrM^  mider  the  dlsthictf  *•  ap- 
pelhition  of  lithophyts.  The  sagacity  of  that  anat 
naturalist  enabled  him  to  form  a  superstnicUue,  epse 
which  has  been  built  the  more  improved,  because  better 
known  classffications  of  Pallas,  Bruguite,  and  Lamarck; 
whose  arrangement  we  mean  to  follow,  as  being  iB«t 
comprehensive  than  that  of  Cuvier,  who  divldee  his  em 
polypi  into  two  orders;  the  first  of  which  embnoes  these 
that  are  naked,  and  the  second,  such  as  live  in  polypi- 
ferous  masses,  formed  by  the  united  labours  of  the  coa- 
munity.    These  he  subdivides  Into  many  ^milles. 

Minute  as  the  beings  are  which  construct  and  inhabil 
those  stony  masses  called  oorab,  they  form  eoe  of  the 
Urgest,  and  undoubtedly  the  moat  singular  of  the  whsie 
classes  of  aninmted  being.  Such  is  the  enormous  aces' 
mulation  of  the  stony  envelopes  formed  by  them  in  tio- 
pical  seas,  that  islands  are  produced,  coasts  extended, 
and  harbours  blocked  op  by  them.  It  was  the  opinion  el 
Lamarck,  that  it  was  these  mhiuto  belnga  who  originally 
formed  the  calcareous  strata  of  the  globe. 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  the  polypi,  the  hy- 
dra, for  example,  we  find  their  nutritive  organs  the  sin- 
plest  of  all  possible  forms  ;  consisting  of  a  mere  stomach 
adapted  to  reoeiire  and  dlfsst  feed,  without  say  ether 
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"which  they  are  all  pofsesscd,  and  with  which 
they  have  a  slow  progressive  motion  ;  hut  the 
moderns  have  given  the  name  of  Polypus  to  a 
reptile  that  lives  in  fresh  water,  by  no  means 


appvent  organ,  being  destitute  of  brein,  nervet,  or  or. 
e%t%B  of  lente  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  sppetraoce  of 
aojr  thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even  vessels 
of  any  kind.  We  have  given  a  magnified  representation 
of  the  hydra,  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  section,  pL  30, 
f.  79,  exhibiting  the  cavity  into  which  the  food  is  received 
and  digested.  The  walls  of  this  cavity  inust  be  adapted 
not  only  to  prepare  and  pour  out  the  fluids  by  which  the 
Ibod  is  digested,  but  also  to  permit  of  the  transudation 
through  iU  substance,— probably  by  means  of  invisible 
pores,— of  the  nutritious  particles  thut  extracted  from  the 
food  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  incorporated  and  identi- 
fied with  the  gelatinous  pulp,  of  which  the  body  appears 
wholly  to  consist.  The  researches  of  Trembley  have 
brought  to  light  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  not  only  the 
interaal  sunace  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same  property  be- 
longs also  to  the  external  surface,  or  what  we  might  call 
the  skin  of  the  animal.  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous 
nianipulation,  the  hydra  may  be  completely  turned  in- 
side out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  that  the  animal, 
after  having  undergone  this  singular  operation,  will  very 
soon  resume  all  its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if  nothing 
liad  happened.  It  accomniodates  Itself  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  to  the  transformation, and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerlv  seizing  animalcules  with  its  tentacula,  and 
introducing  them  into  its  newly  formed  stomach,  which 
has  for  its  interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exterior 
skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  perfect  ease.  The 
truth  of  this  wonderful  discovery  was  subsequently  cm- 
firmed  by  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani. 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  forms  and  economy  of 
the  aggregated  polypi,  which  prolific  nature  hu  spread 
in  countless  multitudes,  over  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the  form  of  plants,  and  are 
supported  on  oue  common  stem,  with  widely  extended 
flowering  branches.  These  many- headed  monsters  pre- 
sent  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each  surrounded  by  single 
or  numerous  rows  of  tentacula,  which  are  extended  to 
catch  their  prey;  these  are  provided  with  a  multitude  of 
riiia,  which,  by  their  incessant  vibrations,  determine 
currants  of  water  to  flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying 
with  Ibero  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the  enthre 
mass  of  polypi  subsists. 

Each  mouth  leads  into  a  separate  stomach,  whence  the 
food,  after  its  digestion,  passes  into  several  chaimels, 
generally  five  in  number,  which  proceed  in  diflerent  dl. 
rections  from  the  cavity  of  each  stomach,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  and  being  distributed  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding portions  of  the  flesh.  These  branches  commu- 
nicate with  similar  channels,  proceeding  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stomachs,  so  that  the  ibod  which  has  been  taken 
in  by  one  of  the  mouths,  contributes  to  the  general  nou- 
rishment of  the  whole  mass  of  aggregated  polypi. 

Tlie  polypi  appear  in  general  not  to  be  provided  with 
any  distinct  channels  for  conveying  aerated  water  Into 
the  interior  of  their  bodies,  so  tliat  it  may  act  in  succes. 
sion  on  the  nutritive  juices,  and,  after  performing  this 
office,  may  be  expelled,  and  exchanged  ror  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. It  has  accordingly  been  conjectured,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  function  is  equally  necessary  to  ttiem 
as  it  is  to  all  other  animals,  that  the  vivifying  influence 
of  the  surrounding  element,  is  exerted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Thus  it  Is  very  possible 
that  in  polypi,  while  the  interior  surface  of  the  sac  di- 
gests the  food,  its  external  surface  may  perform  the  office 
of  respiration  ;  and  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
function  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  animals  m  the 
order  aralepha. 


so  large  orobservable.  These  are  (band  at  the 
bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  broad-leafed  plants  that  grow 
and  swim  on  the  waters.     The  same  difference 


The  form  of  the  shelly  covering  which  invests  most  of 
the  polypi,  admits  of  almost  infinite  variety.  In  some  it 
encloses  the  flesh  in  a  general  sheath,  leaving  only  an 
opening  at  the  end,  suflkient  for  the  expansion  of  each 
set  of  tentacula,  surrounding  the  various  mouths  of  the 
respective  animals.  In  some  species  these  tubes  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  maimer  of  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  with  transverse  partitions  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  their  support ;  as  exemplified  in  the  T^ipora 
Mutica^  pi.  SO,  f.  34  and  66.  This  last  figure  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  tubes  highly  magnified,  and  laid 
open  to  show  the  polypi  In  their  interior.  Sometimes 
the  tubes  are  united  together  endwise,  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  leaving  lateral  apertures  for  the  animals  to 
extend  their  tentacula  through  as  exemplified  in  the 
seriularia  /ruUtcent^  pi.  SO,  t  4  and  10.  In  some 
species  the  homy  base  is  formed  into  a  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  answers  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  re- 
spective polype.  These  are  usually  situated  tt  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
flowers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tabularia  ramtnat  pi.  SO, 
f.  59,  60i  The  diflerent  species  of  the  genus  Fluttra,-^ 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  species  carbacta,  pi.  SO,  f.  61,  and 
P.  /oliacea,  f.  12,— have  the  cells  excessively  minute. 
These  are  extended  over  a  flat  membraneous  substanosi 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  Thes^ 
cells  are  formed  In  very  regular  rows,  as  In  the  magnified 
representation  of  P.  /oHacea,  f.  1,  and  are  arranged 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  animals  which  constitute  the 
other  polipiferous  masses  have  an  internal  inorganic  base 
of  support,  constituting  a  kind  of  skeleton  or  axis  ;  the 
mouths  of  the  polypi  being  developed  at  intervals  over 
the  surface  of  the  fleshy  layer  by  which  this  skeleton  is 
covered.  This  Is  especially  the  case  with  the  genera 
Gorgania^  Aniipathes,  and  Corallium^  as  they  bear  the 
strongest  similitude  to  the  branched  forms  of  the  stems 
of  vegetables.  The  flesh  contains  grains  of  calcareous 
matter,  which,  in  the  dried  specimens,  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  stems.  Plate  SO,  f.  6,  is  a  branch  of 
Coratium  ruirumt  exhibiting  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  polypi  in  their  expanded  and  contracted  condi- 
tioos.  F.  7  is  the  polype  of  the  same,  greatly  magnifled. 
In  many  instances  the  polypi  are  located  In  cup-like  de* 
pressions,  situate  in  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  axis, 
which  protects  them  considerably.  In  the  genus  Madre*  ' 
pora,  these  depressions  are  intersected  by  radiating 
plat€9y  adapted  to  the  number  and  construction  of  the 
tentacula  ;  and  in  the  MUUpora  the  cells  are  closer  and 
more  minute,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  star-like 
radiations.  In  some  species  the  plates  have  more  of  a 
parallel  arrangement ;  and  in  others  they  form  a  reticu- 
lated appearance. 

The  jnaterials  of  which  the  axis  is  composed  are  invi^ 
riably  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  thus  indicating  that 
their  deposition  has  been  successive,  and  the  surface  is 
always  marked  by  longitudinal  lines  corresponding  to  the 
figure  of  the  animal  covering  the  flesh.  In  some  genera 
the  stem  consists  of  homy  and  calcareous  parts  alternately 
disposed,  composing  a  jointed  structure.  This  has  been 
by  some  naturalists  considered  an  approximation  to  an 
articulated  skeleton  ;  as  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
flection,  and  yields  readily  to  the  currents  or  waves, 
without  being  broken.  An  example  of  this  structure  is 
seen  in  the  liit  Hippuris,  pi.  SO,  f.  21. 

Almost  the  entire  class  of  polypi  are  attached,  by  the 
root  of  the  stem  or  base,  to  submarine  rocks  or  other 
extraneous  bodies.  The  roots  are  poissased  of  a  veiy 
stroog  adhetlve  quality. 
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faolda  between  these  and  the  sea-water  poly- 
pus, as  between  all  the  productions  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  land  and  the  ocean.  The  marine 
vegetables  and  animals  grow  to  a  monstrous 


The  reproduction  of  all  the  adhesive  polypi  depends 
upon  the  detacbmeat  of  gemmules,*  or  Imperfectly 
formed  portious  of  their  soft  substance.  These  gemmules 
are  possessed  of  active  powers  of  locomotion,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  a  place  vrhereon  to  ntlse 
its  future  habitation  at  a  distance  from  its  parents.  This 
situation  once  chosen,  it  Is  immoTably  fixed  to  that  spot 
during  its  natural  life.  In  the  earlier  state  these  gem- 
mules  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  parent  animal,  in  the 
form  of  small  specks,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  the  coorse  of  a  few  months  they  enlarge  In  size,  and 
each  becomes  pyriform*  and  are  observed  to  protrude 
from  the  tides  of  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent,  ad- 
hering by  their  narrow  ends.  This  form  in  particular 
applies  to  the  young  of  sponges.  Shortly  after,  they  are 
freed,  the  one  after  the  other,  and  are  borne  along  by 
the  currents  of  fluid,  which  are  quickly  passing  out  of 
the  larger  openings.  Pi.  SO,  1 75,  represents  one  of 
these  detached  gemmules.  Were  these  devoid  of  life, 
they  would  naturally  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own 
gravity,  but  on  tlie  contrary  they  spontaneously  swim 
about  for  two  or  three  days,  with  their  broad  end  for- 
wards. These  gemmules,  upon  microscopic  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  be  about  two4hirds  covered  with  short 
cilia,  which  are  In  constant  and  rapid  motion  :  they  are 
extremely  minute  and  transparent,  broadest  at  the  base, 
and  tapering  to  almost  invisible  points.  The  strokes  of 
these  clila  are  msde  without  any  regular  order,  but  con- 
splriug  to  propel  the  gemmule  with  the  broad  end  for- 
wards, but  without  seeming  to  have  an  apparent  object 
in  view,  by  a  slow  gliding  motion,  quite  unlike  the  zig- 
zag course  of  animals  in  search  of  prey.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  a  consciousness  of  impressions  made 
on  them  ;  for  if  they  come  In  collision  with  each  other, 
or  If  they  strike  against  any  olject,  the  motion  of  their 
cilia  Is  for  a  short  time  suspended  ;  they  wheel  round 
the  spot  for  some  seconds,  then  renew  their  vibratory 
motion,  and  proceed  in  their  former  course. 

It  is  by  the  narrow  extremity  that  these  gemmules 
become  adherent,  which  soon  begins  to  expand  Itself 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  hue  of  attachment. 
While  this  is  proceeding,  the  cilia  continue  to  move 
rapidly,  but  their  motions  soon  become  languid,  and  la 
a  very  few  hours  cease  entirely  to  move,  and  finally  dis- 
appear, being  no  longer  of  use.  The  same  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  Is  common  to  the  gemmules  of  all  the  class 
polypi,  except  that  there  is  a  variety  In  the  head  of  tlie 
gemmules  which  swims  first.  The  time  of  their  remain- 
ing in  a  free  condition  varies  with  the  species,  from  a 
few  hours  to  three  days. 

The  tentacula  of  polypi  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
are  frequently  seen,  either  singly  pr  collectively,  curving 
their  extremities  towards  the  mouth,  when  any  minute 
floating  body  comes  In  contact  with  them.  During  tlie 
time  a  polype  is  expanded,  a  constant  current  of  water 
Is  directed  towards  the  mouth  :  the  currents  are  never 
produced  by  the  motions  of  the  tentacula  themselves, 
but  are  always  the  effects  of  rapid  vibrations  of  the  cilia 
placed  on  the  tentacula.  The  polypi  of  the  Flustra 
carbatea,  for  example,  f.  62,  pi.  SO,  have  each  tentacula, 
provided  with  a  single  row  of  cilia,  extending  along  both 
the  lateral  margins,  from  their  base  to  their  termlnatiun : 
as  we  have  represented  at  f.  63,  In  a  portion  of  one  of 
their  teiitacula,  highly  magin'fied.  Every  polype  is  fur- 
nished with  twenty-two  tentacula,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  cilia  on  each  side  of  a  tentaculum,  so  tliat  every 

*  The  word  GemmtUe  is  taken  from  the  Latin  word  gemma, 
a  bud :  and  iU  meaning,  n»  applied  tut  polypi,  is  that  of  a  youiiff 
auiuMJ,  not  evntained  withiu  an  envelope  or  e^ff. 


size.  The  eel,  the  pike,  or  the  bream,  of 
fresh.waters  is  bat  small ;  bat  in  the  sea  tliey 
grow  to  an  enormous  magnittide.  The  herbs 
of  the  field  are  at  most  but  a  few  feet  bigfa ; 

individual  polype  has  no  less  than  two  thmsand  tsrs 
hundred  cilia.  Every  square  inch  contains  about  eae 
thousand  eight  hundred  cells  ;  the  branchei  of  an  ordi- 
nary specimen  present  about  ten  aqnars  inches  of  sv- 
face,  so  that  an  ordinary  spedmen  of  this  species  pn. 
sents  a  congregation  of  not  less  than  eighteen  thoanrnd 
polypi :  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  teotacola,  and 
thlrty-nine  millions  six  hundred  thousand  cilia ;  whQe 
other  species  undoubtedly  contain  more  than  ten  times 
these  numbers.  Dr  Grant  has  estimated  that  there  are 
about  /our  kundnd  miUkm  of  cilia  on  a  single  Fhutm 

foliaeea  !  the  species  which  we  have  represented,  f.  IS. 
We  have  given  a  representation  of  a  gemmule  of  the 
Flustra  cardateay  pi.  SO,  f.  64. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  point  whether  the  aggregated 
mass  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  individual,  endowed  with 
a  common  principle  of  life  and  growth,  or  whether  each 
mouth  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  a  separate  ani- 
mal. l)r  Grant  is  of  opinion  that  the  detached  polypi 
called /^enne/iciiif,  or  sea  pens,  f.  14,  pL  SO,  do  not  pos- 
sess a  voluntary  power  of  locomotion,  but  that  tbey  are 
carried  along  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Indeed, 
none  of  all  this  extensive  tribe  of  beings  which  are  inven- 
ted In  a  stony  covering,  or  which  have  a  homy  or  calca- 
reous axis,  have  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  descend  to  animals  divested  of  these,  that  we 
can  trace  animals  having  this  power.  The  fresh-walcr 
polypi,  called  hydra,  are  locomotive.  These  animals 
present  us  with  the  simplest  kind  of  structure  which  has 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  hydra  consists  simply  ef  a 
fleshy  tube,  open  at  both  extremities,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  tube  serving  as  a  mouth,  which  Is  siUiate  In  the 
more  dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  is  provided  at  its  mar. 
gin  with  a  single  row  of  tentecula.  Looking  to  this  ani- 
mal, we  may  suppose  that  nature  has  formed  It,  to  prove 
that  animal  life  may  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  el 
the  complicated  machinery  which  she  has  given  to  the 
higher  ordera  of  creation.  The  hydro  can  change  pisre 
at  will.  F.  69,  pi.  SO,  represents  the  hydra  vhiik. 
This  animal  has  the  power  of  fixing  itself  in  an  erect 
position  by  the  foot,  and  if  It  wishes  to  change  place,  it 
slowly  bends  till  its  head  touches  the  plane  on  which  it 
is  moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one  or 
two  of  its  tentacula  ;  the  foot  is  then  detached,  and  by 
a  curve  of  the  body  placed  close  to  the  head,  where  it  is 
again  fixed,  preparatory  to  a  new  step,  which  It  performs 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  movements. 

Spongefy  In  their  general  aspect,  have  much  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  plants,  and  they  were  by  many  regarded  u 
such ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  thsy 
are  composed  of  soft  flesh,  intermixed  with  a  tlssoe  d 
fibres,  some  of  which  are  solid,  others  tubular,  and  the 
whole  being  curiously  interwoven  Into  a  kind  of  network. 
It  will  be  perceived,  on  examining  f.  70,  pi.  SOl  that 
Vf^ry  part  of  a  living  sponge  presents  to  the  eye  t«o 
kinds  of  orifices,  the  larger  being  somewhat  round  in  Its 
shape,  with  the  margins  roised,  forming  projecting  p^ 
plllas ;  the  smaller  being  much  more  numerous,  exceed- 
ingly miimte,  and  are  usually  termed  the  pores  of  the 
sponge. 

For  many  ages,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  time  ef 
AristoUe,  who  died  S28  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
sponges  were  supposed  to  be  so  sensitive,  that  they 
shrunk  from  the  touch  ;  and  later  naturalists  asserted 
that.  If  punctured  by  sharp  Instrumonts,  they  wouki  ex- 
hibit visible  tremulous  motions.  But  Dr  Grant  has 
most  eflectually  refuted  this  error,  by  sulyectiug  qwnges 
to  the  most  severe  experiments,  such  as  lacerating,  puoc* 

i  taring,  burning,  or  otherwise  wounding  their  texture,  by 
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those  of  the  sea  often  sboot  forth  a  stalk  of  a 
handred.  It  is  so  between  the  polypi  of  both 
elements.  Those  of  the  sea  are  found  from 
two  feet  in  length  to  three  or  four,  and  Pliny 

Ihe  applicatioo  of  corrosive  cbemicAl  agents.  He  hu 
dlicovered  the  true  nature  of  the  currents  of  fluid  isuing 
at  dIArent  points,  which  he  thus  graphicallj  describes  : 
**  I  put  a  small  branch  of  the  tpengia  coaUia,  with  some 
Bisa^  water,  into  a  watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  and, 
on  reflecting  the  light  of  a  candle  through  the  fluid,  I 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  some  intestine  motion  in 
the  opaque  particles  floating  through  the  water.  On 
moving  the  watch-glass,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  aper- 
tures OQ  the  side  of  the  sponge  fuliy  into  view,  1  beheld, 
for  the  first  time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  living 
fountain,  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity,  an  im. 
petuons  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling  along,  in 
rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which  it  strewed  every 
where  around.  The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  long  arrested  my  attention,  but 
after  twenty- five  minutes  of  constant  observation,  1  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having 
seen  the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  its  direction,  or 
diminish^  in  the  slightest  degree,  Uie  repldity  of  its 
course."  It  thus  appean  that  the  large  orifices  on  the 
surface  of  a  living  sponge,  are  destined  for  the  discharge 
of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
body.  We  have  attempted  to  represent  the  particles 
thrown  out  by  these  currents  in  f.  70.  These  currents, 
Issuing  from  the  larger  orifices,  are  best  seen  by  placing 
tlie  living  animal  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  sea-water,  and 
strewing  a  little  powdered  chalk  over  the  surface,  the 
motions  of  which  render  the  current  very  sensible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute  pores,  whirh 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  surface,  that  this  water  enters, 
conveying  with  it  the  materials  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  animal.  These  pores  conduct  the  fluid 
into  the  interior,  where,  after  percolating  through  the 
numerous  channels  of  communication  which  pervade  the 
substance  of  the  body,  it  is  collected  into  wider  pawiges, 
terminating  in  the  focal  orifices  above  described,  and  is 
finally  discharged.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  cur- 
rents are  produced,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

The  genus  vortkelia  is  constituted  of  a  small  tribe  of 
animals  which  difler  from  the  polypi  In  one  particular, 
namely,  that  of  being  destitute  of  tentacula,  and  having 
cilia  only,  surrounding  the  margin  of  a  bell-shaped  body, 
which  is  mounted  upon  a  long,  slender  peduncle.  The 
animsls  of  this  genus  are  always  attached  to  some  extra- 
neous body  by  this  footstalk,  as  represented  in  vorUeetia 
polypina,  pi.  80,  f.  75,  but  have  the  power  of  moving 
about  in  all  directions,  to  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the 
footstalk.  Currents  are,  as  usual,  excited  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cilia,  and  these  are  the  efficient  instruments 
of  progressive  motion.  The  ordinary  position  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  vorticella  is  spirel,  but  it  can  extend  it 
quite  in  a  straight  line  when  in  seareh  of  food  ;  but  it 
suddenly  retreats  from  danger,  by  resuming  the  spiral 
folds  of  its  peduncle. 

Lamarck  airangcs  the  polypi  under  five  orders,  with 
the  following  oharactera : — 

I.  PoLTPi  Natantes. — Polypi  provided  with  tenta- 
eula,  united  In  a  common  fleehy  mass,  placed  on  an  axis, 
free,  and  floating  in  the  water. 

II.  PoLTPi  TuBiFERi.— Tentaculated  polypi  united 
in  a  common  fleshy  body,  without  any  solid  axis,  and 
covered  with  tnbiform  oylinden. 

IIL  Polypi  Vaoinati.— Polypi  with  tentacula,  always 
fixed  in  an  inorganic  oovering,  and  forming  in  general 
compound  animals. 

Iv.  Polypi  Denudati.— Tentaculated  polypi  not 
forming  a  oommon  envelop,  fixed  either  oonsUmtly  or 
spontaneously. 

V.  POLYPI  CiUATi.— Polypi  idtboat  any  tentaoola: 


has  even  described  one>  the  arms  of  which 
were  no  less  than  thirty  feet  long.  Those  in 
fresh  waters,  however,  are  comparatively  mi- 
nute ;  at  tbeir  utmost  size  seldom  above  three 

but  faistead  of  them,  vibratile  cilSss,  at  or  near  the 
mouth. 

ORDER  I.— POLYPI  NATANTE8. 

Polypi  united  in  a  common  fleshy  body,  or  congre- 
gated mass,  i^tee,  elongated,  enveloping  an  inorganic 
axis,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  stony;  eacii  polypus  pro- 
vided  with  tentacula  placed  around  the  mouth,  and  ra- 
diating. The  animals  of  this  order  are  conpegated  on 
a  common  body,  in  wliioh  they  all  participate,  while 
each  appears  to  ei^oya separate  existence,  and  distinct 
powera  of  volition.  The  common  body  has  the  appear- 
anoe  of  a  naked  fleshy  mass,  with  the  polypi  protruding 
from  its  surface,  and  m  the  centre  is  placea  an  inonranic 
axis  resulting  from  some  deposition  of  the  animau,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  outer  oovering  in  the  other  or- 
den.  Some  of  these  comfKmnd  animahi  float  freely  in 
the  water,  and  others  remain  at  the  bottom  in  the  mud 
or  sand.  Many  of  them  diffuse  a  vivid  phosphorescent 
light.  Umbellularw  OrtenUmdioay  pi.  30,  f.  13.  Body 
free,  oonsisting  of  a  long  simple  stem,  with  a  bony  inar- 
ticulated  axis,  enveloped  by  a  fleshy  membrane.  In- 
habits the  Northern  ocean.  Vtrgvdaria  ;  bodv  free,  fili- 
form or  Imear,  greatly  elongated.  Inhabits  the  North- 
em  ocean.  Kemlla;  body  firee,  depressed,  kidney- 
shaped,  polypi  provided  with  six  rays  each.  Pemuntula 
photpharea,  pi.  80,  f.  U.  Body  free,  fleshy,  penniform, 
polypi  with  radiated  tentacula.  Fig.  65  ropresents 
some  of  the  polypes  greatly  magnified.  Inhabits  the 
British  seas.    Funkulma;  body  free,  filiform,  verv  sim- 

Sle,  long,  fieahy,  and  provided  with  warts.  Inhabits 
be  American  ocean.  VeretUlum ;  body  ft«e^  fleshy,  sim- 
ple, cylindrical,  polypiferous  above,  and  with  the  base 
naked. 

ORDER  II.— POLYPI  TUBIPERI. 

Polypi  united  hi  a  oommon  fleshy  body,  either  simple, 
lobed,  or  ramified,  and  constantly  fixed  at  its  base,  des- 
titute of  any  solid  internal  axis;  surfiace  entirely  or  in 
part  covered  with  tnbiform  oylinden,  rarely  retractile; 
mouth  terminal,  provided  with  eight  pectinated  tenta-  , 
cula.  The  tubiferous  polypi  always  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  fleshy  sul^elatmous  body,  invariably  fixed  by  their 
base.  They  are  more  or  less  simple,  convex,  lobed,  or 
slightly  ramified.  The  upper  part  of  the  surface  of  their 
body  is  oovered  with  a  vast  number  of  small  tubiform 
movable  cylinders;  having  at  their  summit  a  roundish 
sub-octagonal  mouth  surrounded  bj  eight  pectinated 
tentacuhk  Lcbdarw  du/Uaia,  pi.  SO,  f.  15.  Common 
body  of  a  fleshy  eonsistenoe,  elevated  upon  the  base. 
Inhabits  the  coast  of  Europe.  Fig.  16  is  a  magnified 
view  of  a  portion  of  this  species.  Oiona ;  of  a  fleshy,  ir- 
ritable substance,  provided  with  siliceous  spicnla,  flpen- 
orally  embedded  m  the  cavities  of  shells.  Inhabits 
empty  oyster  shells  on  the  British  coasts.  Amtnothea; 
witli  the  oommon  body  divided  into  many  short  and 
branched  stems.  Inliabits  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea. 
Xenia;  the  common  body  provided  with  thick,  some- 
what short,  naked  stems,  emanating  fr^m  the  base,  and 
divided  at  their  summit.  ArUAdia;  common  body 
spread  out  in  a  thin  phUe,  or  depressed  over  marine 
substances.    Inhabits  tne  shores  of  the  Red  sea. 

ORDER  III.— POLYPI  VAGINATL 

Each  individual  polype  tentaculated,  constantly  fixed 
In  an  inorganic  body,  or  sheath,  which  completely  enve- 
lops them,  and  forming  in  general  compound  animals. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  class  of  pol3rpi,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  sections.  The  animals  are  very  delicate, 
transparent,  and  extremely  contractile,  usually  fixed  in 
an  inoiganio  body  of  their  own  formation.  This  calcare- 
ous mass  is  increased  in  size  with  every  successive  gen- 
eration; and  these,  in  the  course  of  time,  accumulate  to 
such  a  size,  that  tney  rdse  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ooean.    The  cells  nro  short,  long,  or  tubular,  the  orifloe 
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parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  when  gathered  up 
into  their  usual  form,  not  above  a  third  even 
of  those  dimensions. 

It  was  upon  these  minute  animals  that  the 

wmfltimes  izreguJar,  and  at  others  regular:  th«  interior 
walla,  being  aimple,  longitudinally  atri&ted,  or  lamel- 
Ifttcd,  and  atelliform. 

SECTION  I. 

The  polypiferoos  muwea  oompoaed  of  two  dietinet 
parta;  the  first  consiatinff  of  numeroua  homy  fibrea. 
^ther  in  liaaoiouU,  radiatea,  interlaced,  oroaaed,  or  fittea 
together;  the  mooitd  ia  oompoeed  of  a  fleahy  or  gelatin- 
ous pulp;  covering, enreloping,  or  attacliing  the  fibrea, 
eontaimng  the  polypi,  and  aaauming  in  drying  a  conalat- 
enoe  more  or  leaa  firm.  Al<yoHmmgorffOMMde9,pl.30,t9. 
The  poiypiferona  maaaea  polymorphona,  aoft,  or  fleahy, 
when  recent^  but  somewhat  coriaceous  and  firm  when 
dried.  Cftodui ;  the  polypiferons  maaa  free,  fleshy,  tuber- 
oua,  hollow  interiorly.  TdJda ;  with  a  knotty  aubglobn- 
lar  polypiferons  mass,  the  interior  with  numerous^  faaoi- 
enlated  fibrea  Spongia  tubuloBOt  pi-  30,  f.  5.  Polypiferona 
mnaa  aoft,  gelatmoua,  very  flexible,  and  fixed;  the  car> 
tilaginons  matter  aupported  by  caloareoua  or  siliceous 
api^a ;  porea  excesaively  numeroua  and  irregular.  Tlie 
spicula  are  repreaented  at  figa.  71  and  72.  It  will  be 
aeen  by  the  Spongia  eoaiita,  f.  70,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  orifloea;  tiie  larger  haring  a  rounded  shape,  provided 
generally  with  raised  margins,  which  form  progeoting  pa- 
pillse,  the  amaller  being  much  more  numeroua,  exceed- 
ing^vmmute,and  conatituting  what  are  termed  the  porea 
of  the  aponge.  FiabeUaria  pavoniOf  pi.  SO,  t  17.  The 
polypiferous  mnss  caulescent,  fan-shaped,  incrusted,  and 
frequently  dirided.  Inhabits  the  seas  of  America.  Fin- 
craaaaia,  pi.  30,  f.  2.  PenieiUus  oapUahu,  pi.  30,  f.  18. 
Polypiferous  mass,  supported  on  a  simple,  exteriorly 
incmsted  stalk,  filled  interiorly  with  many  homy  faaci- 
oulated  fibrea,  and  divided  at  its  summit  into  a  cluster 
of  filiform,  diohotomous,  articulated  branchea.  Fig.  19 
shows  the  articulations  minified. 

SECTION  II. 

The  polypiferous  masses  branched  like  plants,  and 
oompoaed  of  two  kinds  of  substance,  namelv,  a  central 
BoUa  axia,  and  a  fleshy  incrustation,  which  mvests  and 
oontaina  the  polypi;  axis  inorganic,  corneous,  or  stony; 
when  dried  the  polypiferous  crust  is  porous,  cellular, 
and  firiable.  OorxUiim  cormadatOy  pi.  30,  f.  11 .  Polypi- 
ferous mass  adherent,  greatly  branched.  Inhabit  the 
American  and  European  seaa.  Fig.  4  ia  a  magnifled 
view  of  some  branchea.  Gorgoma  varrieulattif  pi.  30.  f. 
8.  Polypiferous  mass  branched  and  adherent.  Indian 
aeaa.  Antipathet  tpiralis,  pi.  SO,  f.  20.  Polypiferona 
maaa  adherent  and  branched.  Indian  ocean,  ids  hip- 
purUf  pi.  30^  t  21.  Pdypiferoua  maaa  arboreaoent,  and 
fixed.  Indian  ocean.  MdUma;  adherent,  tree-shaped, 
having  a  jointed  knotty  axis.  ConlUum  rubrum,  pi.  30, 
f.  6.  Adherent,  branched,  stiff,  and  devoid  of  articula- 
tion. Fig.  7  representa  one  of  the  polypi  greatly  mag- 
nified.   Juadian  ocean. 

SECTION  UI. 

With  stony  polypiferous  maaaea,  having  star-diaped, 
or  waved  laminar  fuirowa. 

1.  With  Latb&al  Stabs,  or  spread  over  the  surface. 

Oailwa  prolifemy  pi.  30,  f.  22.  Polypiferona  mass  of  a 
atony  consistence.  Northern  ocean.  SerieUoporasubulaiaf 
pi.  30,  f.  23.  Adherent,  stony,  vrith  slender,  subcyllndri- 
oal branches.  Madrepom/wMiius^'pl. 30,(.2i.  Adherent, 
snbdendroidal,  branching.  West  Indian  seas.  PodUopora; 
adherent,  branched,  lobed,  and  stony.  PorUet  da/carioj 
pi.  30,  f.  25.  Adherent,  atony,  branched,  or  lobed  and 
obtuae,  with  a  atelliferous  surface.  American  and  In- 
dian ocean.  Fig.  26,  this  species  greatly  magnifled. 
Attrea  nuliata^pl.  30,  f.  27.  Adherent,  incrusting  marine 
substances,  or  forming  a  hemispherical  or  globular  mass. 
American  seaa.    Astetia  (UnUaUoOa,  pi.  30,  f.  26.    £»• 


power  of  dissection  was  first  tried  in  malti|ily 
ing  their  numbers.  They  had  been  long  eoo. 
sidered  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  ohwr. 
vers,  and  were  consigned  to  that  neglect  b 


flbMorJa  ffuseidermay  pi.  30,  f.  28.  Adherent,  atony,  ex 
nibitiag  a  fkee,  foliaoeona  membrane.  Indian  oeeaa. 
Eekmopttra;  adherent,  atony,  depressed,  and  cKtcDded 
into  a  free  membrane.  M<mtiauarift;  aidhcient,  stoBj, 
incrusting  marine  substances.  MecMdrma  labgrmlkioBL, 
pi.  SO,  f.  29.  Adherent,  stony,  forming  a  ample,  eoa 
vex,  or  hemiKpherical  mass.  American  ocean.  Agari 
CM  oannUatay  pi.  30.  f.  30.  Adherent,  stony,  with  de^ 
pressea  foliaceous  expansions.  Indian  oeean.  Paumk 
agarieHeSy  pi.  80,  f.  31.  Adherent^  stony,  f^vadesrart, 
with  depressed  anbfoliaoeoaa  lobea.    Amcriean  aeaa. 

2.  Stars  teriunal. 

Fimgia  agaricifbrnds;  free,  stony,  simple,  otbicB- 
Ur,  or  oblong,  convex  and  lamellar  above,  fodia 
aeaa.  C^fdclUM;  free,  stony,  elliptieal  or  orinoilBr, 
convex  and  lamellar  above,  with  a  hollow  eeoira,  da- 
pressed  below.  TwUnoUa;  free,  simple,  turbinated,  or 
wedge-ahaped,  and  acute  at  the  base.  CargoMItu 
cyaihus,  pi.  30,  f.  33.  Mass  free,  stony,  simple,  or 
branched.  Mediterranean.  Fig.  67,  C.  SmlthiL  F^ 
68,  animal  frilly  expanded.  Saramila ;  ttee,  stony,  eon- 
aisting  of  a  simple,  polypiferous,  and  thick  maaa.  %- 
lina;  mass  stooy,  smiple,  exterioriy  lougli ;  tobea  aa- 
meroua. 

SECTION  IV. 

With  a  stony  polypiferons,  solid,  and  interiorly  eoai- 
pact  mass:  cells  penbrated,  or  tubular,  and  destitute  d 
laminae.  Tubaora  mudea,  pi.  30,  f.  34.  Steoy,  eon- 
posed  of  cylindrical  tubes,  whieh  are  straight,  sad  ta- 
dividually  aeparate.  Indian  aeaa.  Fig.  66  is  a  ni^ 
nified  portion  of  the  tubes.  Cattn^fora;  stony,  eoss' 
posed  of  parallel  tubes,  inaerted  in  the  thiekiMas  d 
vertical  plates,  anastomosed  like  net^work.  Pantdet; 
stony,  simple,  variable  in  form,  composed  at  panOei 
prismatic  tubes.  MiUepora  aUeana,  pL  80,  t,  35.  Stony, 
mterioriy  aolid,  pol3rmorphons,  branched,  or  freode- 
aoent.  European  aeaa.  JXdieaopora;  adherent,  soBd, 
stony,  with  slightly  compressed  IvaaebeB.  OtiMiM; 
free,  stony,  orbicular,  depressed^  or  sUghtly  oonesse. 
LttmdUei;  firee,  stony,  orbicular,  depressed.  oSmliki;  bm, 
f>tony,  egg-shaped,  or  cylindrical;  known  only  in  a  fosiil 
state. 

SECTION  V. 

Polypiferous  masaea  of  a  substony  eonsistenee,  vHk 
frondesoent  or  erustaoeous  expansions;  oeDs  amall,  sknrt, 
sometimes  in  a  regular  series,  at  other  times  irregular, 
and  usually  disposed  at  the  surface  of  the  expansiosf 
of  marine  subetaneea.  Daefylopora;  free,  stony,  cTiia- 
drical,  obtuse  at  one  extremity,  contracted  and  pofbr- 
ate  at  the  other.  Oedlaria  ;  stony,  depressed  as  a  mem- 
brane, variouiriy  twiated,  somewhat  frinnd-sliaped. 
AtveoiUm;  ston^,  either  forming  inrmatatiooa,  or  a  free 
mass  disposed  m  numerous  conoentrio  layers,  oowrisg 
one  another.  B/dtpora  eeitulMa,  pi.  30,  t  36.  Stony, 
interiorly  porous,  with  thin  depressed  expansioBa. 
Adeona;  nearly  stony,  caulescent,  or  frm-slia^d.  &• 
chara/Uiaoeaj  pL  30,  f.  37.  Nearly  stony,  but  not  flexi- 
ble. Oeliepora  punucoM^  pi.  30,  f.  88.  Nearly  stony, 
interiorly  porous,  spreading  in  a  raised,  foliaoeous  crust 
Fig.  39  ia  a  nu^fied  view  of  thia  maaa  of  polypL 
European  seaa.  Ditoopora;  aubcrastaceoua,  depressed, 
extended  in  an  undulated,  di8eoid,at4my  pkute,  with 
the  upper  surface  cellular.  Tkthduton  ireauama^  pL 
30,  f.  40.  Consisting  of  a  parasitica]  or  inonuting  jomm, 
with  Bubmembranons  cells  disposed  in  dnsteisor  srriet, 
and  mostly  tree.  Fig.  41,  one  of  the  warts  magnified. 
Fig.  42  representa  one  oi  the  particlea  of  which  the 
crust  is  composed.    Mediterranean.     PJmdra  fitiaoM^ 

§1.  30,  f.  12.  Flexible,  submcmbranooa,  atony  and  froo> 
esoent,  or  consLsting  of  a  thin  crust,  ftonned  of  coBtkii> 
ous  cells.  Fig.  1  ia  a  magnified  view  of  the  oelh. 
European  aeaa.    FbuUra  carUma^  pi.  30.  t  61,  is  i^ 
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which  thousands  of  roinote  species  of  insects 
nmun  to  this  very  day.  It  is  trae,  indeed, 
that  Reanmar  observed,  classed,  and  named 
them.  By  contemplating  their  motions,  he 
was  enabled  distinctly  to  pronounce  on  their 
being  of  the  animal  and  not  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  he  called  them  polypi,  from 
their  great  resemblance  to  those  larger  ones 
that  were  found  in  the  ocean.  Still,  however, 
their  properties  were  neglected,  and  their  his- 
tory unknown. 

Mr  Trembley  was  the  person  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  discovery  of  the  amazing  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  crea- 
ture. He  divided  this  class  of  animals  into 
four  different  kinds  :  into  those  inclining  to 
green,  those  of  a  brownish  cast,  those  of  a 
flesh  colour,  and  those  which  he  calls  ihepofype 
A  panache.  The  differences  of  structure  in 
these,  as  also  of  colour,  are  observable  enough ; 
but  the   manner  of  their  subsisting,  of  seiz. 


pwjrpiwNas  I 


Fig.  62  rep 


nts  the  teataovla  in 


the  pol^rpes  of  this  speeaes.  Fiff.  63  is  a  portioii  of  one 
of  these  tentacnla  highly  magnified.  Fig.  64  is  a  de- 
Ineation  of  one  of  the  gemmnles,  greatly  magnified, 
iftg.  78  is  a  part  of  F,  vmrHeUkUa  greatly  magntfled. 

SECTION  VI. 

PolypiferouA  mawee  oonidsting  of  one  tubetance  only, 
•lender,  flBtnlons,  membranous,  or  homy  stems,  flexible 
ud  branched,  oontainhig  polypi  in  their  interior.  Po/y- 
MjWi;  polypifeioafl  mass  ftmgoid,  with  a  oaleareoua 
cniafc.  Aottaimlum;  fuiu;oid,  with  a  calcareous  crast, 
TVmua;  adherent,  tabular,  membranaceous,  or  homy. 
DjAotomaria/hitMonj  pi.  90,  f.  43.  Polypifctous  mass 
with  tabular,  sabarticalate^  (Uchotomoos  atena^  and  a 
ealcareons  inoraatation.  American  seas.  Fig.  44  repre- 
vents  the  D.  obhuaia,  an  inhabitant  of  the  c^Mts  of  the 
Bahama  ialanda.  Atujvmariet  wpahJatay  pi.  «W,  f.  46. 
Adhcient,  and  extending  iteelf  m  the  form  of  a  plant. 
Pig.  46  is  a  magnified  portion.  OUaria  thuiay  pi.  30,  f. 
47.  Adherent^  with  the  stems  tubular  and  branched. 
I'Sjg.  43,  a  portiOD  of  a  stem  magnified.  Baiopean  seas. 
Lirioxou  Caribma^  nl.  30,  f.  49.  Adherent,  branched, 
calcareous ;  wit  h  tubular  stems,  jointed,  creeping.  Fig. 
50,  a  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.  West  Indian  seas. 
Seriahna  UmUgera,  pL  30,  f.  51.  Adhereat,  branahed, 
licroy^  stenoi^  slender.  Fig.  5*2,  a  portion  of  a  stem 
masDified.  European  seas.  Plumularia  mvnojfhiilum, 
rt.  30,  f.  53.  Adherent,  branched,  homy,  starn*  slender, 
ng.  54^  a  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.  European  seas. 
Animmd4Mria  ravumt,  pi.  30,  f.  55.  Adherent,  homy, 
with  the  stems  fistulous,  simple,  or  branched.  F^g.  56, 
ft  porUon  of  a  stem  magnified.  European  seas.  Setfu- 
f»nfirtUetoemtt^\.  30,  f.  10.  Adherent,  homy,  stems 
deader  and  fistulous.  Fig.  4,  a  portion  of  a  stem  mag- 
nified.  European  seas.  &  oAi^aa^l.  »0,  f.  73  and  77. 
OnmmnBana  fmiieiUata,  pi.  30,  f.  57.  Adherent,  stems 
fistlllcaj^  filiform,  homy,  simple,  or  branched.  Fig.  58, 
amagninedportionof  aoranoh.  ConuUaria;  adherent, 
homy,  with  simple,  ftmnel-shaped  stems.  TubiUaria 
rmon,  pi.  30,  f.  59.  Adherent,  slender,  tubnlar,  sim- 
ple, or  branched,  homy.  Fig.  bO,  a  magnified  portion 
of  a  branch.  British  seas.  Fig  74,  7*.  iMMmi^.  Tro- 
V^  teas.  PtrnmateOa;  adherent,  slender,  tabular, 
hnnohing,  sabmcmbranous,  extremities  of  stems  and 
hnnches  terminated  each  by  a  polypua. 

SECTION  VII. 

Pblypiferous  masses  either  free,  isolated,  and  fioating 

.  m  the  water,  or  adherent,  and  agglomerated  In  cellular 

masses,  conposed  of  one  subetanev  on  aqaatio  bodies; 

polypi  preridcd  with  nomerous  tentaeula»  which  do  not 


ing  their  prey,  and  of  their  propagation,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  hot- 
torn  of  a  wet  ditch  when  the  water  is  stag-* 
natity  and  the  avok  has  been  powerful,  may  re- 
member  to  have  seen  many  little  transparent 
lumps  of  jelly,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
flatted  on  each  side ;  such  also  as  have  exa- 
mined the  under  side  of  the  broad-leafed 
weeds  that  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
must  have  observed  them  studded  with  a  num. 
ber  of  these  little  jelly-like  substances,  which 
were  probably  then  disregarded,  because  their 
nature  and  history  were  unknown.  These 
little  substances,  however,  were  no  other  than 
living  polypi,  gathered  up  into  a  quiescent 
state,  and  seemingly  inanimate, because  either 
undisturbed,  or  not  excited  by  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite to  action.  When  they  are  seen  exerting 
ihemselves,  they  put  on  a  very  different  appear, 
ance  from  that  when  at  rest :  to  conceive  a  just 

complete  the  oirele  round  the  mouth.  The  animals  of 
this  section  chiefiy  inhabit  fresh  water.  Ahfoneila;  in- 
crusting,  thick,  convex,  and  irregular,  consisting  of  an 
aggtegation  of  Tertieal  subpentangnlar  tubes,  open  at 
their  summit.  Spmgiila ;  adherent  polymoipnous,  eel- 
lular,  uregular,  oompoeod  of  subpihferous  laminae. 
CHsfflrfeQa/firee,  globular,  gelatinous,  covered  by  short, 
thick,  polypifeitms  tobevcles,  each  of  which  endosee  a 
•us.  DiffiMgki;  body  small,  gelatinous,  oontraetils, 
*  in  a  testaceous  tube,  projccthig. 

ORDEB  IV.—POLYFI  DfiNUDATI. 

Polypi  provided  with  t«ntacula,and  not  forming  apoly- 
piferous  mass;  pjNatly  diverslflea  in  foraa.  in  the  nnm- 
Dcr  and  sitaatum  of  their  tentacnla^  ana  fixed  either 
constantlv  or  spontaneously.  PediceUaria;  adherent, 
formed  of  a  stiif  peduncle.  Ooryne  ;  fieshy,  seated  on  a 
pedonole.  H^ra  viridmy  pL  80,  f.  70.  Oblong,  Ifaiear, 
m  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  narrowed  below,  gelatin- 
ous, transparent,  and  fixed  spontaneously  by  the  base. 
a.  exhibits  the  body  extended,  and  6.  the  body  in  a 
contraeted  state,  hg;  68,  body  expanded  Inhabits 
fresh  wateis. 

ORDER  V.—POLYPI  CILIATI. 

Month  provided  with  ciliated  and  gyratory  organs 
which  agitate  the  water,  but  do  not  seuo  the  food. 

SECTION  I.— ROTIFER!. 

With  one  or  many  organs  in  a  circnlar  form,  ciliated, 
and  rotatory  at  the  opening  of  the  moath.  Di/jieolaria ; 
body  contractile,  oblong,  contained  in  a  tube  fixed  on 
aquatic  bodies.  Vomxlla  polypina^  pi.  30,  f.  75. 
Body  naked,  pednneulated,  fixed  spontaneously,  or  con- 
stantly by  itn  base.  Inliabits  stagnant  waters.  Ureeo' 
Icaria;  body  free,  contractile,  urceolate,  sometimes  elon- 
gated, without  tail  or  peduncle.  Pureularia ;  body  fVee, 
contractile,  oblong,  provided  with  a  shoit  or  elongated 
tail.  Braekionus;  body  free,  contractile,  nearly  oval, 
covered,  at  least  partly,  by  a  transparent  sheath.  FU- 
liatlma;  body  contractile,  oblong,  hidosed  in  a  trans- 
parent sheath. 

SECTION  II.— VIBRATILES. 

Cilis  placed  near  the  mouth,  moving  in  intermpted 
vibrations.  Vagmieola;  body  minute,  oval,  or  oblong, 
aaterioKly  oQisted,  and  provided  with  a  tail ;  enclosed  m 
a  transverse  sheath,  but  not  attached.  THehoetna; 
body  minute,  oval,  or  oblong,  anteriorly  truncated. 
Raduhu;  body  minute,  oblong,  truncated,  or  anteriorlv 
obtase.  /^^v  T 
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idea  of  their  figure,  we  may  suppose  the  finger 
of  a  glove  cut  off  at  the  bottom ;  we  may  sup- 
pose  also  several  threads  or  horns  planted  round 
the  edge  like  a  fringe.  The  hollow  ofthis  finger 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  the  threads  issuing  forth  from  the  edges 
may  be  considered  as  the  arms  or  feelers  with 
which  it  hunts  for  its  prey.  The  animal,  at 
its  greatest  extent,  is  seldom  seen  above  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  but  it  is  much  shorter 
when  it  is  contracted  and  at  rest ;  it  is  furnished 
neither  with  muscles  nor  rings,  and  its  man. 
ner  of  lengthening  or  contracting  itself  more 
resembles  that  of  the  snail,  than  worms,  or  any 
other  insect  The  polypus  contracts  itself 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  it  is  touched,  or 
as  the  water  is  agitated  in  which  they  are 
seen.  Warmth  animates  them,  and  cold  be* 
numbs  them ;  but  it  requires  a  degree  of  cold 
approaching  congelation  before  they  are  re. 
duced  to  perfect  inactivity  ;  those  of  an  inch 
have  generally  their  arms  double,  often  thrice 
as  long  as  their  bodies.  The  arms,  where 
the  animal  is  not  disturbed,  and  the  season 
not  unfavourable,  are  thrown  about  in  various 
directions,  in  order  to  seize  and  entangle  its 
little  prey ;  sometimes  three  or  four  of  the 
arms  are  thus  employed,  while  the  rest  are 
contracted  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  within  the 
animal's  body.  It  seems  capable  of  giving 
what  length  it  pleases  to  these  arms ;  it  con- 
tracts  and  extends  them  at  pleasure,  and 
stretches  them  only  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  object  it  would  seiase. 

These  animals  have  a  progressive  motion, 
which  is  performed  by  that  power  they  have 
of  lengthening  and  contracting  themselves  at 
pleasure  ;  they  go  from  one  part  of  the  bot- 
tom to  another  ;  they  mount  along  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  climb  up  the  side  of  aquatic 
plants.  They  often  are  seen  to  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  they  suspend 
themselves  by  their  lower  end.  As  they  ad- 
vance  but  very  slowly,  they  employ  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  every  action,  and  bind  them- 
selves very  strongly  to  whatever  body  they 
chance  to  move  upon  as  they  proceed  ;  their 
adhesion  is  voluntary,  and  is  probably  per- 
formed  in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass  applied 
to  the  body. 

All  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  turn  towards  the  light;  and  this 
naturally  might  induce  an  inquirer  to  look  for 
their  eyes ;  but  however  carefully  this  search 
has  been  pursued,  and  however  excellent  the 
microscope  with  which  every  part  was  ex- 
amined, yet  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  this 
organ  was  found  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that,  like  several  other  insects 
which  hunt  their  prey  by  their  feeling,  these 
creatures  are  unfurnished  with  advantages 
which  would  be  totolly  useless  for  their  support 


In  the  centre  of  the  arms,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, the  mouth  b  placed,  which  the  aniaal 
can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure,  and  this  serves 
at  once  as  a  passage  for  food,  and  an  openini; 
for  it  after  digestion.  The  inward  part  of  tbs 
animal's  body  seems  to  be  one  great  stomach, 
which  is  open  at  both  ends  ;  but  the  purposes 
which  the  opening  at  the  bottom  serves  are 
hitherto  unknown,  but  certainly  not  for  ex- 
cluding their  excrements,  for  those  are  ejected 
at  the  aperture  by  which  they  are  taken  in. 
If  the  surface  of  the  body  of  this  little  creatare 
be  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  studded  with  a  number  of  warts,  as  alau 
the  arms,  especially  when  theyare  contracted; 
and  these  tubercles,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
answer  a  very  important  purpose. 

If  we  examine  their  way  of  living,  we  shall 
find  these  insects  chiefly  subsisting  upon 
others,  much  less  than  themselves,  particularly 
a  kind  of  millepedes  that  live  in  the  water, 
and  a  very  small  red  worm,  which  they  seise 
with  great  avidity.  In  short,  no  insect  what, 
soever,  less  than  themselves,  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  them ;  their  arms,  as  was  said  before, 
serve  them  as  a  net  would  a  fisherman,  or 
perhaps,  more  exactly  speaking,  as  a  lime- 
twig  does  a  fowler. 

Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  whicb 
the  animal  effects  by  its  feeling,  it  is  sufficient 
to  touch  the  object  it  would  seize  upon,  and  it 
is  fastened  without  a  power  of  escaping.  The 
instant  one  of  this  insect's  long  arms  is  laid 
upon  a  millepede,  the  little  insect  sticks  with- 
out a  possibility  of  retreating.  The  greater 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  touched,  the  greater 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  polypus  brings  the 
prey  to  its  mouth.  If  the  little  object  be  near, 
though  Irretrievably  caught,  it  is  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
mouth  to  be  swallowed.  When  the  polypus 
is  unsupplied  with  prey,  it  testifies  its  hunger 
by  opening  its  mouth ;  the  aperture,  however, 
is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  easily  perceived ; 
but  when,  with  any  of  its  long  arms,  it  has 
seized  upon  its  prey,  it  then  opens  the  mooth 
distinctly  enough,  and  this  opening  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  which 
it  would  swallow:  the  lips  dilate  insensibly 
by  small  degrees,  and  adjust  themselves  pre- 
cisely to  the  figure  of  their  prey.  Mr  Trembley, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  feeding  this  useless 
brood,  found  that  they  could  devour  aliments 
of  every  kind,  fish  and  flesh,  as  well  as  in- 
sects ;  but  he  owns  they  did  not  thrive  so  well 
upon  beef  and  veal,  as  upon  the  little  worms 
of  their  own  providing.  When  he  gave  one 
of  these  famished  reptiles  any  substance  which 
was  improper  to  serve  for  aliment,  at  first  it 
seized  the  prey  with  avidity,  but  after  keep- 
ing it  sometime  entangled  near  the  mouth,  it 
dropped  it  again  with  distinguishing  nicety. 
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When  ae^eral  polypi  happen  to  fail  upon 
lfa«  same  worniy  they  dispute  their  common 
prey  with  each  other.  Two  of  them  are  often 
seen  seizing  the  same  worm  at  different 
ends,  and  dragging  it  at  opposite  directions 
with  great  force..  It  often  happens,  that  while 
one  is  swallowing  its  respective  end,  the  other 
is  also  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
they  continue,  swallowing  each  his  part,  until 
their  mouths  meet  together ;  they  then  rest, 
each  for  some  time  in  this  situation,  till  the 
iworm  breaks  between  them,  and  each  goes  off 
mlh  his  share ;  but  it  often  happens  that  a 
seemingly  more  dangerous  combat  ensues, 
IV hen  the  mouths  of  both  are  thus  joined  upon 
one  common  prey  together  ;  the  largest  poly- 
pus then  gapes  and  swallows  his  antagonist ; 
but  what  is  very  wonderful,  the  animal  thus 
swallowed  seems  to  be  rather  a  gainer  by  the 
misfortune.  After  it  has  lain  in  the  conquer- 
ot's  body  for  about  an  hour,  it  issues  unhurt, 
and  often  in  possession  of  the  prey  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  contention.  How 
happy  would  it  be  for  men  if  they  had  as  little 
to  fear  from  euch  other ! 

These  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole 
year,  except  when  the  cold  approaches  to  con- 
gelation ;  and  then,  like  most  others  of  the  in- 
sect tribe,  they  feel  the  general  torpor  of  na- 
ture, and  all  tneir  faculties  are  for  two  or  three 
months  suspended :  but  if  they  abstain  at  one 
time,  they  are  ecjually  voracious  at  another, 
andy  like  snakes,  ants,  and  other  animals,  that 
are  torpid  in  winter,  the  meal  of  one  day  suf. 
ficos  them  for  several  months  together,  in  ge- 
neral, however,  they  devour  more  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  their  growth  is 
quick  exactly  as  they  are  fed ;  such  as  are  best 
supplied,  soonest  acquire  their  largest  size,  but 
they  diminish  also  in  their  growth  with  the 
same  facility  if  their  food  be  taken  away. 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
these  little  animals,  but  the  most  wonderful 
still  remain  behind  :  their  manner  of  propaga- 
tion,  or  rather  multiplication,  has  for  some 
years  been  the  astonishment  of  all  the  learned 
of  Europe.  They  are  produced  in  as  great  a 
variety  of  manner  as  every  species  of  vegeta- 
ble. Some  polypi  are  propagated  from  eggs, 
as  plants  are  from  their  aeed:  some  are  pro- 
dttced  by  buds  issuing  from  their  bodies,  as 
plants  are  produced  by  inoculation  ;  while 
all  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  and  this  to 
a  degree  of  minuteness  that  exceeds  even  phi- 
losophical perseverance. 

With  respect  to  such  of  this  kind  as  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  little  curious  can  be 
added,  as  it  is  a  methoa  of  propagation  so  com. 
mon  to  all  the  tribes  of  insect  naturo ;  but  with 
regard  to  such  as  are  produced  like  louds  from 
their  parent  stem,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  ori- 
ginal root,  their  history  requires  a  more  de- 
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tailed  explanation.  If  a  polypus  be  carefully 
observed  in  summer,  when  these  animals  arc 
chiefly  active,  and  more  particularly  prepared 
for  propagation,  it  will  be  found  to  bourgeon 
forth  from  different  parts  of  its  body  several  tu- 
bercles or  little  knobs,  which  grow  larger  and 
larger  every  day ;  after  two  or  three  days'  in- 
spection, what  at  first  appeared  but  a  small 
excrescence  takes  the  figure  of  a  small  ani- 
mal,  entirely  resembling  its  parent,  furnished 
with  feelers,  a  mouth,  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  seizing  and  digesting  its  prey.  This  little 
creature  every  day  becomes  larger,  like  the 
parent  to  which  it  continues  attached;  it 
spreads  its  arms  to  seize  upon  whatever  insect 
is  proper  for  aliment,  and  devours  it  for  its 
own  particular  benefit :  thus  it  is  possessed  of 
two  sources  of  nourishment,  that  which  it  re« 
ceives  from  the  parent  by  the  tail,  and  that 
which  it  receives  from  its  own  industry  by  the 
mouth.  The  food  which  these  animals  receive 
often  tinctures  the  whole  body,  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  parent  is  often  seen  communicat- 
ing a  part  of  its  own  fluids  to  that  of  its  pro- 
geny that  grows  upon  it ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  never  receives  any  tincture  from  any 
substance  that  is  caught  and  swallowed  by  iU 
young.  If  the  parent  swallows  a  red  worm, 
which  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its  fluids,  the 
young  one  partakes  of  the  parental  colour ;  but 
if  the  latter  should  seize  upon  the  same  prey, 
the  parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited  by  the 
capture,  but  all  the  advantage  remains  with 
the  young  one. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  parent  is 
capable  of  producing  only  one  at  a  time  ;  se- 
veral young  ones  are  thus  seen  at  once,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  growing  from  its  body,  some  just 
budding  forth,  others  acquiring  their  perfect 
form,  and  others  come  to  sufficient  maturity, 
and  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  original  stem 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  for  several 
days.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary  still, 
those  young  ones  themselves  that  continue  at- 
tached to  their  parent,  are  seen  to  bourgeon, 
and  propagate  their  own  young  ones  also,  each 
holding  the  same  dependence  upon  its  respec* 
tive  parent,  and  possessed  of  the  same  advan« 
tages  that  have  been  already  described  in  the 
first  connection.  Thus  we  see  a  surprising 
chain  of  existence  continued,  and  numbers  of 
animals  naturally  prod  uced  without  any  union  of 
the  sexes,  or  other  previous  disposition  of  nature. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  by 
which  these  insects  are  multiplied  ;  their  pro- 
duction  from  the  egg  being  not  so  common ; 
and  though  some  of  this  kind  are  found  with  a 
little  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  eggs,  which  after- 
wards come  to  maturity,  yet  the  artificial  me- 
thod of  propagating  these  animals  is    much 


more  expedittousy  and  equally  certain.     Jt  is 
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iudifferent  whether  one  of  them  be  cat  into  ten, 
or  ten  hundred  parts,  each  becomes  as  perfect 
an  animal  aa  that  which  was  originally  divi- 
ded ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  smaller 
the  part  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  rest, 
the  longer  it  will  be  in  coming  to  maturity,  or 
in  assuming  its  perfect  form.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recount  the  many  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  upon  this  philosophical  pro- 
digy :  the  animal  has  been  twisted  and  turned 
into  all  manner  of  shapes  ;  it  has  been  turned 
inside  out,  it  has  been  cut  in  every  division, 
yet  still  it  continued  to  move ;  its  parts  adapted 
themselves  again  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  as  voracious  and  industri- 
ous as  before. 

Besides  these  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr  Trem- 
bley,  there  are  various  others  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  succeed- 
ing  observers,  and  some  of  these  so  strongly 
resemble  a  flowering  vegetable  in  their  forms, 
that  thev  have  been  mistaken  by  many  natu- 
ralists for  such.  Mr  Hughes,  the  author  of 
the  natural  history  of  Barbadoes,  has  described 
a  species  of  this  animal,  but  has  mistaken  its 
nature,  and  called  it  a  sensitive  flowering 
plant ;  he  observed  it  to  take  refuge  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  and,  when  undisturbed,  to 
spread  forth  a  number  of  ramifications,  each 
terminated  by  a  flowery  petal,  which  shrunk 
at  the  approach  of  the  hand,  and  withdrew  into 
the  hole  from  whence  before  it  had  been  seen 
to  issue.  This  plant,  however,  was  no  other 
than  an  animal  of  the  polypus  kind,  which  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  also  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  continent. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  LITROPHTTES  AMD  SPONGES.^ 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  animals  we  see 
and  are    acquainted  with,  bear   no    manner 


>  See  the  preceding  note.  There  are  about  (Hij  diffe- 
rent species  of  sponges,  of  which  nine  or  ten  belong  to  this 
country.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  those 
seas  in  warm  and  temperate  latitudes,  diminishing  in  nnm> 
her  and  becoming  of  inferior  quality  on  the  approach  to 
cold  regions.  They  adhere  to  roclca  in  places  the  least 
exposed  to  tbeaotioa  of  currents  and  waves,  which  the  ebb- 
ing tide  does  not  leave  uncovered.  The  best  sponges  known 
to  us  are  those  which  come  from  the  Archipelago,  where 
they  abound  near  many  of  the  islands,  whose  inhabitants 
may  be  said  to  subsist  by  the  sponge-fishery,  if  we  may 
so  call  it.  At  the  Cydades,  for  instance,  sponge^iviog 
forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  population.  The  sea 
is  at  all  times  extremely  clear,  and  the  experienced  di. 
vers  are  capable  of  distinguishing  from  the  surface  the 
points  to  which  the  sponge  is  attached  below,  when  an 
unpractised  eye  could  but  dimly  discern  the  bottom. 
Each  boat  Is  furnished  with  a  large  stone  attached  to  a 
rope,  and  this  the  diver  seizes  in  his  hsnd  on  plunging 


of  proportion  to  those  that  are  concealed  fiuD 
us.  Although  every  leaf  and  vegetel^ 
swarms  with  animals  upon  land,  yet  at  ms 
they  are  still  more  abundant ;  for  the  greateit 
part  of  what  would  seem  vegetables  growing 
there,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  insects,  palaces  which  they  have 
built  for  their  own  habitation. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  sea  akng 
some  shores,  and  particularly  at  the  mooths  i 
several  rivers,  we  shall  find  it  has  the  appear 
ance  of  a  forest  of  trees  under  water,  miliioDs 
of  plants  growing  in  various  directions,  wfib 
their  branches  entangled  in  each  other,  and 
sometimes  standing  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  na- 
vigation. The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  wei- 
tern  coasts  of  America,  are  so  choked  op  in 
many  places  with  these  coraline  sabstaoces, 
that  though  ships  force  a  passage  through 
them,  boats  and  swimmers  find  it  imposiibie 
to  make  their  way.  These  aquatic  grovei  are 
formed  of  different  substances^  and  assume  va. 
rious  appearances.  The  coral  plants,  as  they 
are  called,  sometimes  shootout  like  trees  with. 
out  leaves  in  winter ;  they  often  spread  out  a 
broad  surface  like  a  fan,  and  not  uficommooly 
a  large  bundling  head  like  a  faggot ;  some- 
times  they  are  foimd  to  resemble  a  plant  with 
leaves  and  flowers ;  and  often  the  antlers  of  i 
stag,  with  great  exactness  and  regularity.  In 
other  parts  of  the  sea  are  seen  sponges  of  vaii- 
ous  magnitude,  end  extraordinary  appeano- 
ces,  assuming  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms,  like 
large  mushrooms,  mitres,  fonts,  and  flower- 
pots. To  an  attentive  spectator,  these  vanoiu 
productions  seem  entirely  of  the  vegetable 
kind  ;  they  seem  to  have  their  leaves  ami  tbeii 
flowers,  and  have  been  experimentally  known 
to  shoot  out  branches  in  the  compass  of  a  yen. 
Philosophers^  therefore,  till  of  late,  thought 
themselves  pretty  secure  in  ascribing  tbeie 
productions  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
Count  Marsigli,  who  mb  written  very  Ubori- 
ously  and  lesurnedly  upon  the  subject  of  conis 
and  sponges,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his 
opinion,  that  they  were  plants  of  the  aqitttic 
kind,  furnished  with  flowers  and  seeds,  and 


head  foremost  from  the  stem.  He  does  this  in  srdsr  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  his  descent;  thus  economisiv  kis 
stock  of  breath,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  his  asosot  wfan 


stock  of  breath,  as  weU  as  to  facilitate  his  i 
exhausted  at  the  bottom,  being  then  quickly  hauled  up 
by  his  companions.  Few  men  can  remain  longer  tban 
about  two  minutes  below;  and,  as  the  process  of  detseli- 
ing  the  sponge  is  very  tedious,  three,  ind  someUsnafter 
divers  descend  sncciissively  to  secure  a  pertlcalariy  tn» 
specimen. 

The  best  sponge  is  that  which  is  the  palest  tnd  lifht- 
est,  has  small  holes,  and  is  soft  to  the  touch.  By  thi 
old  physicians,  sponge  was  regarded  as  a  core  for  s  ioni 
list  of  maladies;  this  list  Is  now  much  abridged,  though 
burned  sponge,  in  which  form  only  it  is  used,  stiU  to  a 
place  in  the  materia  medica. 
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endaed  with  &  vegetation  entirely  resembling 
that  which  is  found  upon  land.  This  opinion, 
however*  some  time  after,  began  to  be  shaken 
by  Rumphius  and  Jussieu,  and  at  last  by  the 
ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  who,  by  a  more  sagacious 
and  diligent  inquiry  into  nature,  put  it  past 
doubt,  that  corals  and  sponges  were  entirely 
the  works  of  animals,  and  that,  like  the  honey- 
comb which  was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral 
was  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles 
of  the  polypus  kind,  whose  united  labours 
were  thus  capable  of  filling  whole  tracts  of  the 
ocean  with  those  embarrassing  toKens  uf  their 
industry.' 

'  Corai. — ^The  method  In  which  the  polypus  secretes 
the  curml,  which,  when  teken  from  the  f>ea,  is  in  stalks 
•boot  a  fsot  high  ind  hel/  an  inch  thick,  is  understood 
to  be  as  follows  :  An  egg  or  new  animal,  when  ejected, 
falls  upon  some  hody,  to  which,  from  its  gelatinous  na^ 
tture,  it  adheres.  On  this  foundation  it  spreads  and 
moulds  itself,  till  at  length  from  the  middle  of  it  a  sort 
of  excrescence  rises  upwards,  containing  the  germ  of 
a  new  animal,  which  attains  its  growth  by  degrees, 
and  sends  up  a  similar  extension.  These  deposite  cal- 
careous or  chalky  matter  in  the  middle,  and  by  the  con- 
stant generation  of  new  polypi,  and  the  secretion  of  ad- 
ditional matter,  the  coral,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which 
is  the  period  neceesary  for  its  perfect  growth,  has  atp 
tained  the  height  and  thickness  mentioned.  It  is  of 
various  colours— red,  vermilion,  and  white,  the  latter 
being  most  common,  and  consequently  least  valuable. 
When  taken  out  of  the  sea,  it  is  covered  with  moss  and 
marine  vegetable  matter,  and  is  generally  somewhat 
softer  and  duller  in  hue  than  it  ultimately  becomes. 

The  coral  fisheries  form  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  hollows 
and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  where  it  takes  root,  the  coral 
is  brought  up  with  nets ;  it  also  grows,  but  in  less  quan- 
tities, on  the  sides  of  the  ocean  crags*  The  greatest 
height  to  which  it  attains  is  never  above  a  foot,  and  its 
usual  thicluiess  Is  about  that  of  the  little  finger,  though 
often  much  less.  The  most  extensive  fisheries  are  those 
carried  on  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  ofiT  the  Sicilian  coast, 
and  about  three  miles  distant  generally  from  the  land. 
The  fishermen  have  divided  the  whole  tract,  about  six 
miles  in  length,  into  ten  parts.  Every  year  they  fish 
only  in  one  5  these  parts,  and  do  not  interfere  with  it 
again  till  ten  years  have  elapsed,  for  the  purpose  of 
.bringing  away  only  such  coral  as  has  attained  its  full 
growth. 

The  appearance  of  the  oonJ  as  it  is  observed  in  the 
sea,  is  said  to  resemble  a  miniature  forest,  from  its  great 
quantity  and  branching  cbarncter.  The  greatest  portion 
is  procured  fi-om  a  depth  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty.fi ve  feel;  but  some  fisheries  are  carried  on  to 
the  depth  of  nine  hundred  feet  Those  of  the  coasts  of 
Marseilles,  Barbary,  and  Timpani,  are  the  principal 
rivals  to  the  Sicilian  fisheries  in  the  European  market, 
but  none  of  them  produce  the  coral  in  equal  quantities, 
or  of  equal  quality,  with  the  latter.  From  Messina  SOOO 
pounds  are  said  to  be  exported  annually ;  the  price  of 
which  is  so  much  afiected  by  th^colour  and  quality,  that, 
while  some  of  it  is  valued  at  ten  guineas  a  pound,  other 
portions  are  considered  not  worth  ten  pence.  The  ver- 
milioo-coloured  coral,  being  the  rarest,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive.  The  common  red,  however,  brings  a  high 
price  also,  when  the  quality  is  good.  Chemical  analysis 
has  proved  that  the  coral  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
species  of  chalk,  for  it  dissolves  completely  in  aquafortis, 
or  nitric  acid. 
Though  we  may  regard  with  some  degree  of  wonier 


If,  in  oar  researches  after  the  nature  cif 
these  plants,  we  should  be  induced  to  break 
off  a  branch  of  the  coraline  substance,  ai\d 
observe  it  carefully,  we   shall  perceive    its 


the  production  of  stalks  of  coral  by  a  small  oyster-like 
polypus,  our  astonishment  cannot  fail  to  be  increased 
when  we  consider,  that,  by  an  animal  of  the  same  sire 
and  species  as  the  coralfferoiM  polypus,  whole  reefc  of 
great  extent,  and  even  islands,  have  been  founded  and 
originated.  The  animal  or  pdypus  that  accomplishes 
this  is  called  the  Madrepore,  and  has  long  been  ernme* 
ously  considered  as  Identical  with  the  coral  polypus; 
hence  the  masses  of  land  alluded  to  have  received  the 
appellatioo  of  coral  reefs  and  islands.  These  have  never 
yet  been  found  in  any  extent  excepting  in  the  Pacific  and 
Asiatic  seas,  but  in  these  Immense  waters  the  coral  rocks 
and  reeft  are  abundant 

The  principal  groups  ol  Islands  of  coral  formation  an^ 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the  Friendly  islan<b. 
Navigation  Islaiida,  and  the  Society  islands  $  and,  tc 
the  northward  of  the  latter  group,  the  Marquesas.  These 
groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  channels  or  seas, 
wider  than  those  which  separate  the  individual  islands 
which  form  the  respective  groups;  but  all  these  waters 
abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show  that  the  processes 
by  which  they  will  hereafter  be  united  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  in  constant  operation. 

The  structure  and  progress  of  these  islands  towards  a 
state  of  fitness  for  the  habitation  of  man,  has  been  thus 
described.  At  a  vast  but  unknown  depth,  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea»  the  insects  attach  themselves  to  the 
upper  points  and  ridges  of  rocks,  which  form  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  many  of  which,  in  the  Pacific  oeean, 
are  supposed  to  he  of  volcanic  origin.  Upon  these  foun- 
dations, the  little  architects  labour,  buildlqgupbymeanp 
of  the  secretion  before  described,  pile  upon  pile  of  their 
rocky  habitations,  until  at  length  the  work  rises  above 
the  sea,  and  is  continued  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  it 
almost  dry  at  low  water,  when  the  Insect  leaves  off  build- 
ing i^pon  that  part  A  solid  rocky  base  being  thus  formed, 
sea<ahells,  Iragmentsof  oeral,  and  se»-sand,  thrown  up  by 
each  returning  tide,  and  broken  and  mixed  together,  by 
the  antion  of  the  waves,  become  In  time  converted  Into 
a  sort  of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface  higher  and 
higher.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  this  mass  of 
stone,  that  it  brakes  ofl  into  flakes,  and  these  flakes  are 
again  raised  one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at  high 
water.  The  overactive  surf  continues  to  throw  up  the 
shells  of  marine  animals,  and  other  materials,  which  fill 
up  the  crevices  between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon 
the  surface  being  now  undisturbed,  oflen  to  the  seeds  of 
trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon 
which  tltey  rapidly  grow,  and  over-shadow  the  dasllng 
whiteoess  of  the  new  formed  lands.  Trunks  of  trees, 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers  from  other  countries 
and  islands,  find  here  a  resting  place,  and  with  these 
come  some  small  animals,  chiefly  of  the  lisard  and  Insect 
tribes.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea-birds 
nestle  among  them,  and  soon  the  stray  land'hird  takes 
refage  in  the  bushes.  At  a  latter  period,  man  appears, 
builds  his  hut  upon  the  fruitful  soil  formed  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  vegetation,  and  calls  himself  lord  and  pro- 
prietor of  this  new  creation. 

These  islands  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  degree 
of  Jnuk  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of  thirty-two  ex- 
amined by  captain  Beechey,  the  largest  was  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  somewhat  less  than  a  mile- 
They  were  of  various  shapes,  and  all  formed  of  living 
coral,  except  one,  rolled  Henderson's  island,  which  was 
partially  surrounded  by  it ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be 
increasing  in  sise  by  the  active  operations  of  the  xoo« 
phytes,  which  are  gradually  extending,  and  building  up 
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whole  surface,  which  is  very  rugged  and  irre. 
gular,  covered  with  a  mucous  fluid,  and  al- 
most in  every  part  studded  with  little  jelly- 
like drops,  which,  when  closely  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  no  other  than  reptiles  of 
the  polypus  kind.  These  have  their  motions, 
their  arms,  their  appetites,  exactly  resembling 
those  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  but  they 
soon  expire  when  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and 
our  curiosity  is  at  once  stopped  in  its  career, 
by  the  animals  ceasing  to  give  any  mark  of 
their  industry :  recourse,  therefore,  has  been 
had  to  other  expedients,  in  order  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitant,  as  well  as  the  ha- 
bitation. 

If  a  coraline  plant  be  strictly  observed, 
while  still  growing  in  the  sea,  and  the  animals 
upon  its  surface  be  not  disturbed,  either  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waters,  or  the  touch  of  the  ob- 
server, the  little  polypi  will  then  be  seen  in  in. 
finite  numbers,  each  issuing  from  its  cell,  and 
in  some  kinds  the  head  covered  with  a  little 
shell,  resembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread 
abroad,  in  order  to  seize  its  prey,  while  the 


ibove  the  level  of  the  sea  theee  parts  which  are  at  pre- 
sent below  the  water.  Twenty-nine  of  the  number  had 
lagoontf  (or  morasses)  in  the  centres,  within  which,  it 
has  been  observed,  the  smaller  species  of  coral  seek  a 
quiet  abode,  and  labour  silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing 
up  banks,  which,  in  process  of  time,  unite  with  islets 
that  surround  them,  and  at  length  fill  up  the  lago9n^  so 
that  what  was  at  first  a  ring  of  little  island;,  becomes  one 
connected  mass  of  land.  All  these  islands  are  situated 
within  the  action  of  the  trade  wind,  except  one  (Oeno,) 
which  is  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  follow  one  general  rule 
in  having  their  udndtpord  aide  higher,  and  more  pro. 
tected  than  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently,  well  wooded, 
while  the  other  is  only  a  half  drowned  reef,  or  wholly 
under  water.  At  Gambler  and  Matilda  islands  this  in- 
equality is  very  conspicuous;  the  weather-side  of  both 
being  wooded,  and,  of  the  former,  inhabited,  while  the 
other  sides  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  under  water,  where 
they  might  be  perceived  equally  narrow  and  «  ell  defined. 
One  of  these  islands  (Maiden  isktnd,)  presented  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  perpendicular  coral  clifls,  elevated 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  these  were  of 
dead  coral,  but  the  outside  of  the  island  was  surrounded 
with  a  belt  of  living  coral,  sloping  from  the  clifis,  to 
from  three  to  twenty-five  fathoms  under  water,  after 
which  it  descends  abruptly  to  a  depth  where  a  SOO-fa- 
thom  line  does  not  reach  the  bottom.  The  surface  of 
this  island  is  fiat ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  its 
present  elevation^  unless  by  an  earthquake  or  sub-marine 
volcanic  explosion. 

Gambler  Group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  seve- 
ral smaller  ones,  the  whole  (as  well  as  the  five  separate 
islands,)  being  enclosed  in  a  reef  of  coral,  forming  an 
irregular  diamond-shaped  space.  The  older  islands  are 
volcanic,  and  the  largest  rises  in  two  peaks,  1248  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  outer  belt  of  coral  des- 
«ends  abruptly  outside  to  an  unfathomable  depth,  but 
slopes  inward  by  a  decreasing  declination,  to  about  120 
or  150  fathoms  below  the  surface;  and  within  this  en- 
closure, a  number  of  low  islands  arv  already  formed,  and 
others  are  in  progress,  rendering  it  almost  certain  that, 
hi  process  of  time,  the  whole  space  will  become  one 
island,  each  of  the  original  islands  being  also  inclosed  with 
its  own  reef.  These  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  with 
fine  Asiatic  countenances,    wearing   mustachios    and 


hinder  part  still  remains  attached  to  its  habita- 
tion, from  whence  it  never  wholly  removes. 
By  this  time  it  is  perceived,  that  the  nimiber 
of  inhabitants  is  infinitely  greater  than  was  at 
first  suspected ;  and  that  they  are  all  amdiu 
ously  employed  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  thai 
they  issue  from  their  respective  cells,  and  re- 
tire into  them  at  pleasure.  Still,  however, 
there  are  no  proofs  that  those  large  branches 
which  they  inhabit,  are  entirely  the  construe* 
tion  of  such  feeble  and  minute  animals.  Bot 
chemistry  will  be  found  to  lend  a  cine  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  our  doubts  in  this  particular. 
Like  the  shells  which  are  formed  by  snails, 
mussels,  and  oysters,  these  coraline  sabstao- 
ces  efiervesce  with'  acids  :  and  may  therefon 
well  be  supposed  to  partake  of  the  same  ani- 
mat  nature.  But  Mr  Ellis  went  still  farther, 
and  examined  their  operations,  just  as  they 
were  beginning.  Observing  an  oyster-bed 
which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected,  he 
there  perceived  the  first  rudiments  of  a  coiai- 
ine  plantation,  and  tufts  of  various  kinds  shoot 
ing  from  difierent  parts  of  this  favourable  sdL 


beards,  and  they  appeared  to  be  more  civilised  than  tbon 
of  many  other  islands.  Specimens  of  spars,  crystals,  alu- 
mine,  jasper,  and  chalo^ony,  have  been  procured  on 
these  islands  by  the  naturalists  who  accompanied  captain 
Beechey.  They  ar^  covered  with  a  deep  uA\,  and  wcfl 
wooded  with  tiees  and  evergreens  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  a  fact  worthv  of  remark,  that  on  all  these  islands, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into  the  coral;  and 
that  even  within  one  yard  of  high  vrater  marlc,  such  a 
supply  is  to  be  found.  This  is  an  important  coosiden- 
tion  to  the  navigators  of  those  seas,  where  such  a  resooret 
is  so  valuable,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beat  to  whirJi 
they  are  exposed  ;  and  it  shows  also  the  powerful  proper- 
ties of  the  coral,  in  divesting  the  sea-water  of  its  salins 
particles.  These  properties,  which  are  probably  dumi- 
eal,  and  not  merely  the  e^t  of  filtration,  have  nefW 
been  examined  or  experimen^d  upon,  but  they  furnish  a 
subject  of  consideration  for  the  naturalist,  and  the  man  ef 
science. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  coral  grows,  we  are  not 
in  possession  of  sufficient  information,  on  which  to  ibrm 
a  correct  judgment  Matilda,  or  Oaiabarg  island,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  only  a  reef  of  rocks^  when  the  Ma- 
tilda  was  wrecked  there,  in  1792 ;  It  is  now  an  island, 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  covered  on  one  aide  with 
tall  trees,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  centre  Is  dotted  withccl- 
umns.  The  coral,  therefore,  has  probably  made  a  rapid 
growth  since  1792,  although  Captain  Beechey  fomyl  two 
anchors  of  a  ton  weight  each,  and  a  kedge  anchor^  whifh 
he  supposes  belonged  to  the  Matilda,  thrown  upon  the 
sunken  reef  of  live  coral,  and  around  these  anchors,  tbs 
coral  bad  made  no  progress  in  growing,  while  some  laigs 
shell-fish,  adhering  to  the  same  rock,  were  so  overgrown 
with  coral,  as  to  have  only  space  enough  left  to  open 
about  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  oxide 
proceeding  from  the  anchors  may  have  been  prctiodida^ 
as  fiur  as  its  effects  extended,  to  the  coral  insect,  and  thus 
have  prevented  its  growth.  AU  navigators,  who  faavf 
visited  these  seas,  state  that  no  charts  or  maps  are  ef  anj 
service  after  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  number  of  fireih 
rocks  and  ree&  which  are  continoally  rising  to  the  sun 
face ;  and  it  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  instincts  el 
animals,  to  continue  working  without  intermission,  untO 
their  labours  are  coDsummated  or  their  lives  art  extbici 
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It  was  upon  these  he  tried  his  principal  expe. 
riment  He  took  out  the  oysters  which  were 
thus  furnished  with  coraJines,  and  placed  them 
in  a  large  wooden  vessel ,  covering  them  with 
sea- water.  In  about  an  hour,  he  perceived 
the  animals,  which  before  had  been  contracted 
by  handling,  and  had  shown  no  signs  of  life, 
expanding  themselves  in  every  direction,  and 
appearing  employed  in  their  own  natural  man. 
ner.  Perceiving  them,  therefore,  in  this  state, 
his  nelt  aim  was  to  preserve  them  thus  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  be  permanent  objects  of  curi- 
osity. For  this  purpose,  he  poured,  by  slow 
degrees,  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into 
the  vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  they  were 
immersed.  He  then  separated  each  polypus 
with  pincers  from  its  shell,  and  plunged  each 
separately  into  small  crystal  vases,  filled  with 
spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  By  this 
means  the  animal  was  preserved  entire,  with- 
out having  time  to  contract  itself,  and  he  thus 
perceived  a  variety  of  kinds,  almost  equal  to 
that  variety  of  productions  which  these  little 
animals  are  seen  to  form.  He  has  been  thus 
able  to  perceive  and  describe  fifty  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  is  seen  to  possess  its  own 
peculiar  mode  of  construction,  and  to  form  a 
coraline  that  none  of  the  rest  can  imitate.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  on  every  coraline  sub- 
stance there  are  a  number  of  polypi  found,  no 
way  resembling  those  which  are  the  erecters 
of  the  building  :  these  may  be  called  a  vaga- 
bond race  of  reptiles,  that  are  only  intruders  upon 
the  labours  of  others,  and  that  take  possession 
of  habitations  which  they  have  neither  art  nor 
power  to  build  for  themselves.  But,  in  general, 
the  same  difference  that  subsists  between  the 
honeycomb  of  the  bee,  and  the  paper-like 
cells  of  the  wasp,  subsists  between  the  differ- 
ent habitations  of  the  coraUmaking  polypi 

With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  these 
substances,  they  have  obtained  different  names 
from  the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced 
them,  or  the  likeness  they  bear  to  some  well- 
known  object,  such  as  corallines,  fungi-mad re- 
pores,  sponges,  astroites,  and  keratophytes. 
Though  these  differ  extremely  in  their  out- 
ward appearances,  yet  they  are  all  formed  in 
the  same  manner  by  reptiles  of  various  kinds 
and   nature.      When  examined  chemically, 


they  all  discover  the  marks  of  animal  forma- 
tion ;  the  corals,  as  was  said,  dissolve  in 
acids,  the  sponges  bum  with  an  odour  strongly 
resembling  that  of  burnt  horn.  We  are  left 
somewhat  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  this  multitude  of  cells,  which 
at  last  assume  the  appearance  of  a  plant  or 
flower,  are  formed. 

If  we  may  be  led  in  this  subject  by  analogy, 
it  is  most  probable,  that  the  substance  of  coral 
is  produced  in  the  same  manner  that  the  shell 
of  the  snail  grows  round  it :  these  little  reptiles 
are  eieich  possessed  of  a  slimy  matter,  which 
covers  its  body,  and  this  hardening,  as  in  the 
snail,  becomes  a  habitation  exacUy  fitted  to 
the  body  of  the  animal  that  is  to  reside  in  it ; 
several  of  these  habitations  being  joined  to- 
gether, form  at  length  a  considerable  mass ; 
and  as  most  animals  are  productive  in  proper, 
tion  to  their  minuteness,  so  these  multiplying 
in  a  surprising  degree*  at  length  form  those 
extensive  forests  that  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
deep. 

Thus  all  nature  seems  replete  with  life; 
almost  every  plant  on  land  has  its  surface 
covered  with  millions  of  these  minute  creatures, 
of  whose  existence  we  are  certain, but  of  whose 
uses  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  while  numbers 
of  what  seem  plants  at  sea,  are  not  only  the 
receptacles  of  insects,  but  also  entirely  of  in- 
sect formation.  This  might  have  led  some 
late  philosophers  into  an  opinion,  that  all  na- 
ture was  animated  ;  that  every,  even  the  most 
inert,  mass  of  matter  was  endued  with  life  and 
sensation,  but  wanted  organs  to  make  those 
sensations  perceptible  to  the  observer :  those 
opinions,  taken  up  at  random,  are  difficultly 
maintained,  and  as  difficultly  refuted;  like 
combatants  that  meet  in  the  dark,  each  party 
may  deal  a  thousand  blows  without  ever 
reaching  the  adversary.  Those,  perhaps,  are 
wiser  who  view  nature  as  she  offers;  who, 
without  searching  too  deeply  into  the  recesses 
into  which  she  ultimately  hides,  are  contented 
to  take  her  as  she  presents  herself;  and  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  effects  rather  than  with 
causes,  instead  of  the  embarrassments  of  sys- 
terns,  about  which  few  agree,  are  contented 
with  the  history  of  appearances,  concerning 
which  all  mankind  have  but  one  opinion. 
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CRUSTACEA  AND  MOLLUSCA. 


Naturalists  have  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  finding  an  appropriate  place  for  Crustacea. 
In  the  present  volume,  they  will  be  found 
described  along  with  Moliusca^  in  book  iv.  of 
Goldsmith's  history  of  Fishes,  p.  326,  et  seq. 
To  Goldsmith's  description  we  have  added 
most  copious  notes;  and  little  more  will  be 
required  here  than  to  give  the  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  animals,  as  figured  in  the 
illustrative  plates. 

The  Crustacea  (which  include  crabs, lobsters, 
prawns,  shrimps,  &a)  rank  among  those  ani- 
mals which  are  destitute  of  a  back  bone  ;  and 
are  comprehended  in  the  division  termed 
ArtieiUala,  or  animals  whose  members  or  limbs 
consist  of  segments  or  rings,  articulated  into 
each  other,  to  the  inside  of  which  their  mus- 
cles are  attached.  Chemists  have  found  the 
shells  of  crustaceous  animals  to  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  combination  with  animal 
matter,  while  those  of  the  testaceous  mollusca 
are  composed  of  lime  along  with  the  gelatin- 
ous substance.  But  a  still  more  obvious  dis- 
tinction exists  between  these  animals ;  the 
shells  of  oysters  and  other  testaceous  animals 
generally  consist  of  one  or  two  pieces,  enve- 
loping the  whole  animal,  (except  in  the  Cirri- 
pedes,  see  note  on  Gonebology,  p.  3dO-358)  and 
adheres  permanently  during  life:  while  the 
coverings  of  the  Crustacea  are  cast  and  renewed 
periodically,  and  invest  the  animals  as  it  were 
in  a  coat  of  mail. 

Linnasus  placed  Crustacea  between  the  fishes 
and  mollusca,  united  them  to  his  class  Buecla. 
In  the  earlier  writings  of  Cuvier  and  Latreille, 
they  adopted  the  views  of  Linneeus,  while 
Lamarck  followed  the  ideas  of  Brisson,  who 
formed  them  into  a  separate  class,  as  well  as 
spiders ;  giving  the  former  the  name  Crustacea 
and  the  latter  Arachnoides,  This  improve- 
ment has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and 


followed  by  subsequent  writers  on  Natural 
History. 

Crustaceous  animals  present  remarkable 
physiological  distinctions.  They  respire  by 
means  of  branchiae,  or  by  branchial  plates, 
usually  attached  to  their  feet  or  to  their  jaws ; 
they  have  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  feet ;  their 
head  is  frequently  not  distinct  from  the  trunk, 
provided  with  from  two  to  four  jointed  setace- 
ous antennae ;  and  two  compound  movable 
eyes  seated  on  peduncles,  which  are  some- 
times  movable,  and  at  others  fixed  ;  they  have 
a  distinct  heart,  and  a  regular  circulating 
syste  m :  their  organs  of  reproduction  are  placed 
either  in  the  feet  or  tail. 

In  those  genera  where  the  head  is  not  sep- 
arated from  the  trunk,  the  shield  or  covering 
envelopes  the  whole  thorax.  In  other  genera 
the  head  is  distinct  from  the  body,  which  is 
divided  into  seven  segments,  to  the  lower  sides 
of  which  the  feet  are  attached ;  these  for  the 
most  part  have  a  tail,  cimsisting  of  many  seg- 
ments.  The  limbs  vary  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
each  having  six  articulations.  The  two  an. 
terior  limbs,  and  sometimes  even  throe  on  each 
side,  aro  provided  with  forcens  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  in 
many  instances  by  appendages  which  fit  them 
for  swimming. 

The  branchiae  in  crustaceous  animals,  un- 
like those  of  fishes,  are  external,  although  fre- 
quently concealed,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of 
die  feet,  limbs,  or  under  the  tail  ;  they  are, 
however,  more  frequently  at  the  sides  of  the 
feet ;  and  consist  either  of  filamentary  tofts, 
or  pvTHmidal  lamina;. 

The  month  has  usually  two  mandibles,  a 
labium,  or  lip  below,  and  from  three  to  five 
pairs  of  jaws.  The  first,  or  first  three  pairs 
of  these,  have  been  termed  feet-jaws.  These 
small   leg-shaped   appendages   are  not  fitted 
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for  locomotion,  but,  being  situated  near  the 
mouth,  assist  in  the  operation  of  feeding. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion 
or  brain  situated  above  and  before  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  with  a  continuous  elongated  double 
chord,  having  ganglions  placed  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  extending,  in  some  in- 
stances, its  whole  length  ;  while  in  others,  it 
consists  of  a  central  medullary  circle,  with 
radiated  elongations. 

Many  of  the  crustaceous  animals  have  an 
acute  faculty  of  sight ;  a  number  of  them  also 
possess  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ;  but  from 
their  shelly  envelope  their  sense  of  feeling 
must  be  very  blunt :  while  their  touch  must 
be  very  sensible,  from  the  number  of  tentacula 
possessed  by  many  of  them. 

Lamarck  divides  the  Crustacea  into  ftoe  or- 
ders. 

ORDER  I.— DEOAPODA, 

The  head  is  not  distinot  from  the  imnk;  branohice 
formed  like  leaflets,  close  to  the  base  of  the  four  feet- 
jaws,  and  hidden  under  the  sides  of  the  shell; 

SECTION  I.— BRACHYURA. 

Branchiae,  seven  on  each  side,  movinff  on  a  common 
axis;  post-abdomen,  bent  underneath;  generally  re- 
ceived into  a  cavity  beneath  the  pne  abdomen;  without 
a  fin  at  the  termination. 

Family  I.^Quadrilatsra. 

Thorax  nearly  souare,  frequently  heart-shaped;  an- 
terior angles  expanded;  posterior  extremity  transverse- 
ly truncated;  front  protruded,  more  or  less  inclined; 
none  of  the  feet  terminated  by  a  fin.  The  genen  of 
this  family  are  OotypodA,  (Jelasimus,  Myctris,  Pinno- 
therel,  Gecarcinus,  Pliwusia.  Grapsus,  Gtenoplax,  Thcs- 
phusa,  and  Eriphia.     Tbelphuaa/UmkUUis,  pi.  23,  fig.  1. 

Family  II.— Arcuata. 

The  shell  anteriorly  arched,  to  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  sides ;  posteriorly  narrowed  and  truncated.  The 
genera  are^.  Pilumnus,  Cancer,  Pirimela,  Ateiecydus, 
Podophthahnus.  Lupa,  Portunus,  Thia,  and  Porhanu 
oorrugaiut,  pi.  23.  f.  2. 

Family  III.--Obbiculata. 

Orbicular,  narrowed  before,  usually  with  two  furrows; 
extenor  feet-jaws  with  their  third  joint  triangular.  The 

Smera  are,  Matuta,  Orithyia,  Corystes,  Leucosia,  and 
epatus.    Leucosia  Ui-ama,  pi.  23,  f.  3. 

Family  IV.— Cryptopoda. 

Nearly  triangular;  vaulted,  and  dUated  at  the  pos- 
terior angles,  for  the  feet  in  repose :  with  large,  orerted, 
and  compressed  forceps.  The  genera  are,  &thia  and 
CkUappa  tuberadcUa,  pi.  23,  f.  4. 

Family  V.— TaiaoifA. 

Snbovoid  or  triangular;  anterior  extremity  compressed 
«nd  pointed;  claws  in  the  males  frequently  longer  than 
In  the  females.  The  genera  are,  Parthenope,  Eury- 
nome,  Pisa,  Maia,Stenopu8,  Hyas,Inachus,  Macropodia, 
I^ptopodia,  Pactolos,  and  Lithodes.  Piaa  ietraodoZ 
pi.  23,  f.  5.  ' 

Family  VI.— Notopoda. 

Having  two  or  four  posterior  feet,  inserted  on  the 
back,  or  somewhat  above  the  Une  of  the  rest.    The 


genera  are.  Homola,  Banina,  Dromia,  and  Dorifpt  ao- 

SECnON  U.— MACROURA. 

Bodies  longer  than  in  ftxmer  seotion;  pogt^abdocufn 
oarinated  above;  antemue  terminated  by  uaments. 

Family  I. — Hippidbs. 

Last  abdominal  s^iment  lengthened,  and  foliaeeoos; 
two  anterior  feet,  tapering;  firequently  with  a  monodae- 
tylous  hand;  sometimes  with  a  claw;  the  other  six  feet 
with  their  last  joint  fin-shaped.  The  genera  are,  Al- 
bunea,  Hippa,  and  Remipu  UsiudmaritUf  pL  23,  L  7. 

Family  II.— Pagurii. 

Shell  but  slightly  crustaceous;  two  anterior  feet  di- 
daotyle;  next  faar  pairs  with  long  acote  tarsi;  last  four 
pairs  smaller,  terminating  with  a  forceps;  sometimei 
with  a  point^  hook.  The  genera  are,  Biigiis,  and  Pa- 
gurus  latioaudat  pi.  23,  f.  8. 

Family  III.— Palinurini. 

Terminated  by  a  fan-shaped  post-abdomen,  produced 
by  the  lateral  appendages  of  the  last  and  pzeeediag 
segments.  There  is  but  one  genus:  PoHaturus  loada. 
pi.  23,  f.  9. 

Family  IV.— Syllarides. 

Having  the  peduncle  formed  like  a  depressed  crest. 
The  genera  are,  Thenns  and  Soyllanu. 

Family  V. — Qalathina 

Feet  all  alike,  but  the  two  anterior,  which  are  didae^ 
tyle.  The  genera  are,  Eryon,  Magalopa,  Galathea. 
PoreeUana  pUdyckdeSy  pi.  23,  f.  10. 

Family  VI. — Asikguhm. 

Four  or  six  of  the  anterior  feet  didaotyle;  teiminatiqg 
abdominal  exterior  leaflets,  entire  in  sonae.  and  in  othos 
divided  by  a  suture.  The  genera  anL  ThalaBsina,  Gdbia, 
Axius,  Callianassa,  Nephrops,  and  Astacus  Marams,  pi. 

Family  VII.— Caridbs. 

Intermediate  antenna)  placed  above  the  lateral  ones, 
protruding  with  two  or  three  filamentary 


protruding  with  two  or  three  filamentary  tenmnataooi, 
The  genera  ar^Penseus,  Stenopus^Alpheus,  Hippolyte. 
Autonomea,  Gnathophylluro,  Hymenocera,  Nika, 
Athanas,  Atya,  Egeon,  Crangon,  Pandalns,  PasiplMea, 
and  PaUmoH  Serrahu,  pi.  23,  f.  12. 

Family  VIII.— Scbizopoda. 

Feet  slender,  filiform,  fitted  for  swimmiAg  only;  one 
of  them  hand-shaped, but  having  either  afong,  laiaal 
appendage,  or  deeply  cleft,  or  multifid  at  their  extrem- 
ity. The  genera  are,  Mysis,  Zoea,  and  NebaUa  HerUHL 
pi.  23,  f.  13. 

ORDER  II.-STOMAPODA. 

The  branchis  suspended,  in  the  form  of  tufts,  on  the 
lower  appendages  of  the  post-abdomen;  liead«  distinet 
from  the  trunk,  huge,  and  separated  into  two  parts; 
shell,  membranaoeous;  intermediate  antennaa  witn  two 
or  three  filaments  at  their  terminations;  six  post 
feet  filiform;  body  terminated  by  a  foliaeeoos  fin. 

Family  I.— Unipbltata. 

With  an  elongated  and  narrow  body;  eyes  and  inter- 
mediate antennte  placed  on  an  anterior  dongatkn  of 
the  thorax ;  exterior  feet-jaws,  and  four  anterior  limbs, 
termmated  hj  a  monodaotyle  foroepe;  the  other  six 
limbs  fitted  for  swimming,  with  the  last  joint  bnish- 
shaped;  lateral  anteniuB  having  b  scale  at  the  base;  fai- 
termedjate  ones  trifilamentary.  The  genera  are.  SqaiOa, 
Eriohthus,  and  AUma  Hyali$ta^  pL  2^  f.  14. 
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Family  II.— BiPBLtAtA. 

Body  depressed,  membranous,  and  thin;  thorax  with 
twin  tiiields;  anterior,  Tery  iam,  oval;  posterior  one 
rapporting  the  feet-jaws,  and  five  pairs  of  transverse 
and  angaur  feet ;  intermediate  antenns  with  two  nla- 
nientfl.     It  has  bot  one  genus,  Phyll< 


ORDER  lU.— LuBMODIPODA. 

Head  not  distinct  tram  the  trunk;  the  second  and 
tiiird  segments,  having  four  vesicular  bodies  under 
them;  antennae  four,  multi-articulate;  mandibles  desti- 
tute of  palpi;  post^abdomen  short. 

Family  L— Ovalia. 

An  oval  body  with  transverse  segments;  limbs  strong, 
of  medium  length;  those  of  the  second  and  third  seg- 
ments imperfect,  with  a  long,  cylindrical,  blunt  ter- 
mination, each  provided  with  an  elongated  vesicle  at 
the  base.  It  has  but  one  genus.  O^m  ceti,  \A,  23, 
f.  16. 

Family  II.— Pilifobml*. 

With  an  elongated,  linear  body,  and  narrow  longi- 
tudinal segments;  limbs  long  and  slender;  last  p<Mrtion 
of  the  upper  antenns  jo'mted.  The  genera  are,  Capr^a, 
Proto,  and  Leptomera. 

ORDER  IV.— AMPHIPODA. 

Head  separate  from  the  segment,  to  which  the  an- 
tenor  feet-jaws  are  attached;  poet-abdomen  nrovided 
with  branchial  and  swimmiiw  appendagM  l^neath. 
They  are  narrow,  lengthened,  and  multi-articulat^ 
transversely  striated,  or  branched;  mandibles  provided 
with  palpi ;  some  of  the  feet  having  vesieks. 

Family  I.— Gammakina 

Body  posterioriy  furnished  with  cylindrical  or  conical 
styliform  appendages,  or  with  none  in  some  genera. 
The  genera  are  Cerapus,  Mclita,  Amphithoe,  Dexamine, 
Oammams,  Pherusa,  Orohestia,  Talirus,  Atylns.  Coio- 
phinm,  Podooerus,  Jassa,  Phronima,  and  Leueotkoe  or- 
tieuUtM,  pi.  23,  f.  16. 

Family  II.— Uboptbra. 

Lateral  appendages  at  the  posterior  extiemitY  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  and  acting  as  fins.  The 
geneia  are  Hyperia  and  Phrosine. 

Family  III-— D*c«mi«w8. 

Animab  provided  with  ten  feet  only.  The  genera 
are  Typhis,  Anoeus,  and  Pranim. 

Family  IV.— Heteropa. 

With  fourteen  feet,  in  most  instances  all  fitted  for 
swimming  on  the  four  last  only.  The  genera  are,  lone, 
and  Apseude  talpoi,  pi.  28,  f.  17. 

ORDER  v.— I80P0DA. 

Havmg  a  disthict  head;  mandibles  devoid  of  paipi; 
three  pairs  of  jaws,  the  lower  ones  appeanng  like  two 
small  fct  united  at  thdr  base,  or  a  lip  having  two  palpi ; 
body  somewhat  depressed,  divided  into  from  three  to 
seven  segments;  feet  ten  or  fourteen;  tail  ▼MTjngf'om 
OD8  to  nine  segmenta,  with  bnmchials;  destitute  of 
shell;  eyes  granulated;  antennsB  generally  four. 

SECTION  I.— AQUATICA. 

AntcnniB  four,  anterior  with  three  or  four  jotets; 
sometimes  without  antennse ;  lower  appendages  oi  post- 
abdomen  usually  vesicular,  having  no  openings  for  the 
entrance  of  air. 

Family  I— Rpicawdw. 

Body  much  depressed  above,  and  concave  below,  hav- 
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hag  neither  eyes,  antenns,  mandibles,  nor  caudal  fin. 
But  one  genus,  £k)pyrus. 

Family  II.— Cymothoaobs. 

Eyes  and  antenme  four,  sometimes  indistinct;  mandi- 
bles horny;  feet  fitted  for  walkmg  and  prehension;  pes- 
terior  extremity  with  a  fin  on  each  side:  post  abdomen 
with  four  or  six  segments.  The  genera  are.  Cymothoe, 
Cirolana,  Eurydice,  Nolochra,  Limnoria,  Serolis,  and 
jE<ia  Marsfimda,  pi.  28,  f.  18. 

Family  UL— Sph^bbomidim. 

Post*  abdomen  with  three  segments,  the  last  with  two 
leaflets.  The  genera  are,  Zuzara,  Sphieroma.  Campe- 
copea,  Na«a,  I^amene^Cymodocea,  and  Anikura  pra- 
€ilu,  pi.  23,  f.  19. 

Family  IV.— Asellota. 

Liast  abdenunal  segment  devoid  of  swimming  af  pen- 
dages.    The  genera  are,  Asellus,  Janira,  and  Jasra. 

Family  V.— Idotbides. 

Branchial  appendages  situated  under  the  post-abdo- 
men, covered  by  the  valves  of  the  hist  segment;  four 
antenns  in  a  transverse  Une,  lateral  ones  with  a  fihi- 
mentous  termination:  post- abdomen  of  three  segments. 
Tlie  genera  are,  Idotea,  and  Steno$oma  lineare,  pi.  23, 
120. 

SECTION  II.— TERRESTRIA. 

The  two  intermediate  antennse  hardly  visible,  one  or 
two  jointed;  post-abdomen  of  six  segments;  posterior 
margin  of  the  last  with  two  or  four  eleft  styles. 

Family  VI.— Oniscides. 

ConsUtkigofthotmeOniscas.  The  genera  are^  ligia, 
Philoscia,  Oniscus,  Porcellio,  and  Armadillo  Vulgarut 
pi.  23,  f.  21. 

ORDER  VL— LOPHYROPODA. 

Head  not  distinct  from  the  trunk;  eye,  or  eyes,  com- 
pound and  sessile ;  sheU  sometimes  of  two  pieces,  nsoally 
large;  no  palpi  on  the  mandibles;  jaws  destitute  of 
brancliiae;  feet  variable  in  number,  fitted  for  swunming, 
simple,  or  branched,  or  formed  of  hairy  lamina,  organs 
•f  respiration  supposed  to  be  situated  m  them. 

Family  I.— Uniyalvia. 

SheU  in  one  piece,  the  most  part  of  the  body  being 
uncovered.    Cj^ofcys  9««:?rioorsM,  pi.  23.  f.  22. 

Family  II.— OsnucoDA. 

Shell  either  folded  in  two,  or  m  the  form  of  two  valves 
united  by  a  hinge,  and  envclopmg  the  body.  The  genera 
are  Polyphemus,  Dai^ia,  Lynceus,  Ceytherma,  ainl 
Cj/prk  omaUif  pi.  23,  f.  23. 

ORDER  VII.-PHYLLOPODA. 


SeSst  pair  of  feet  oamhaped,  tlic  other  sixty  set  in 
pMTs,  and  fitted  for  swimming. 

Family  I.— Aspidiphora. 

Eyes  not  placed  on  peduncles.    The  genera  are,  Um- 
nadia  and  Apus. 

Family  II.— Ckbatophthalma. 

Having  no  slieU,  and  the  eyes  "eatcd  on  pedunolrs. 
The  get^ra  are,  Artemia  and  Brafiehjm  dapnolu,v^. 

23,  f.^. 
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OEDER  VIII.— XYPHOSURA. 


Body  in  two  parts;  withoat  a  ftiphon;  bise  of  the 
feet,  except  the  laBt,  •pinoos,  which  serve  as  jaws;  with 
a  hard  twin  shell  covering  the  whole  body,  having 
longitudinal  furrows  above;  termination  of  the  body 
sabre-shaped.  This  order  consists  of  but  one  species, 
Limulus  Polypliemus. 

ORDER  IX.— SIPHONOSTOMA. 
Family  I.— Cauoidbs. 

Body  somewhat  oval,  with  a  distinct  shell.  The 
genera  are  Argulufy  Caligos,  Gecrops,  and  Anihovma 
SmUkii,  pi.  23,  l  25. 

Family  II.— Lernjbiformbs. 
Destitute  of  shell;  body  nearly  cylindrical,  jointed, 
and  worm-shaped.  This  family  consist  s  but  of  one  species, 
Dichclesthinm  Stnrionis.    Many  fossil  species  have  been 
foimd,  which  naturalists  refer  to  existing  genera. 

Anatomy  of  a  Plagusia.— Order  1.  Family  I.  PI. 
SO,  f.  31 ,  head ;  a,  a,  eyes ;  f.  32,  an  eye  seated  on  its  pedi- 
cle: f.  35,  tail ;  f.  29  and  34,  teeth;  f.  38  and  30,  antenne ; 
f,  27,  post  abdomen;  f,  26,  internal  strueture  of  thorax; 
f.  33,  mtemal  structure  of  abdomen. 


MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS. 

Molluscous  Animals,  like  Crustacea,  are  com- 
prehended in  the  second  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom — ^animals  without  a  back- 
bone. They  are  destitute  of  an  articulated 
skeleton  or  vertebral  column.  The  nervous 
system  is  not  developed  in  the  form  of  a  spi. 
nal  cord,  but  simply  into  a  certain  number  of 
medulary  masses  situated  in  different  points 
of  the  body,  the  principal  of  which  is  called 
the  brain,  and  is  placed  transversely  on  the 
oesophagus,  and  envelopes  it  with  a  nervous 
collar.  The  organs  of  sensation  and  motion 
have  not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of  num- 
ber and  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  a  greater  aberration  is  observable  in  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration, 
as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  latter.  Some 
species  are  formed  for  breathing  elastic  air, 
and  others  fresh  or  salt  water.  Their  organs 
of  locomotion,  and  others,  which  are  external, 
are  generally  symmetrically  arranged  on  the 
two  sides  of  an  axis. 

The  mollusca  have  a  double  circulation, 
their  pulmonary  system  invariably  describing 
a  distinct  circle.  The  function  of  breathing 
is  always  assisted  by,  at  least,  one  ventrical, 
situated  between  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the 
arteries  of  the  body  and  not,  as  in  fishes,  be- 
tween  the  veins  of  the  body  and  pulmonary 
arteries.  It  is  then  an  aortic  ventrical.  It 
is  only  the  cephalopoda'  that  are  provided 
with  a  pulmonary  ventrical,  which  is  subdi- 
vided. The  aortic  ventrical  is  likewise  divided 
in  some  genera,  as  in  the  area'  and  lingu- 
h.'     In  some  other  bivalves,  the  auricle  only 


^  See  note  on  Conchology,  in  the  present  volume, 
Class  1.,  Order  (I.,  p.  864. 

'  lb.  Class  H.,  Order  11,  p.  355. 
•  lb.  Order  I.,  p.  865. 


is  divided.  When  more  than  one  ventricsal 
exists,  they  do  not  consist  of  a  single  mass, 
as  in  warm-blooded  animals,  but  are  remote 
from  each  other. 

The  blood  in  molluscous  animals  is  while, 
or  bluish,  white,  and  seems  to  contain  a  smaller 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Cuvier  supposes  that  the  veins  per- 
form the  functions  of  absorbent  vessels. 

The  muscles  in  this  class  are  attached  to 
their  skin  by  various  points,  forming,  in  those 
places,  tissues  which  possess  more  or  less  den- 
sity. Their  motions  consist  of  different  con- 
tractions, varying  in  their  direction,  produc- 
ing inflections  and  prolongations,  ti^etber 
with  relaxations  of  their  several  parts,  by 
means  of  which  they  creep,  swim,  and  seize 
upon  such  objects  as  the  formation  of  these 
parts  are  adapted  to.  They  are,  however,  in. 
capable  of  rapid  progress,  their  limbs  not  being 
supported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers. 

Most  of  the  mollusca  are  possessed  of  great 
irritability,  frequently  continuing  after  they 
are  cut  asunder.  Their  skin  is  naked,  ex- 
tremely sensible,  and  usually  covered  with  a 
mucous  substance,  which  is  secreted  from  its 
pores.  No  organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  de- 
tected in  them,  although  they  appear  to  pos- 
sess that  sense.  Cuvier  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  whole  skin  may  be  susceptible  of  dis. 
tinguishing  odours.  All  the  cephaJa,  btutAw- 
poda^  cirripeda,  and  part  of  the  gasteropoda, 
and  pteropoda  are  destitute  of  eyes,  while  the 
cephahpoda  enjoy  them  in  as  complicated  a 
degree  as  the  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
eyes  are  situated  sometimes  at  the  base,  some- 
times at  the  middle,  and  frequently  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tenlacula.  The  cephalopoda 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  have  been  disco- 
vered the  organ  of  hearing,  and  where  the 
brain  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  case,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous  consistence. 

A  Imost  all  molluscous  animals  have  a  pe- 
culiar development  of  the  skin,  which  covers 
their  body,  like  a  mantUt  and  has  received 
that  appellation.  This  process,  however,  is 
sometimes  narrowed  into  a  simple  disk,  or  is 
tubiform,  or  hollowed  into  a  sac,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  divided  and  extended  in  the  shape  of 
fins.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  moUus- 
cous  animals,  namely,  cephalous,  or  such  as 
are  provided  with  a  head,  and  acephalous,  or 
destitute  of  a  head  These  are  again  distin- 
guished by  such  as  are  naked  mollusca  and 
testaceous  mollusca,  or  with  a  shelly  envelop. 
The  naked  mollusca  have  a  membranous  or 
fleshy  mantle ;  which,  however,  has  frequently 
one  or  more  hard  laminae  in  its  texture.  These 
are  increased  in  dimensions  and  thickness, by 
a  deposit  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  com- 
bined; the  new  layers  overlapping  the  old 
ones.  When  this  substance  remains  concealed 
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within  the  tissue  of  the  mantle,  the  animals 
are  called  naked  mollusca.  The  common 
(ield-snail,  (Limax  agrestis,  pi.  S4,  f.  5.)  and 
the  black-snail,  (L.  ater^  pi.  27,  f.  25.)  are 
examples  of  animals  of  this  kind.  More  fre- 
quently however,  this  shelly  matter  becomes 
so  greatly  developed  that  the  animal,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  can  contract  itself  within  it ; 
it  is  then  termed  a  shell,  or  a  testaceous  ani. 
mal,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  common 
garden  snail-shell.  (Jlelix  nspersOf  pi.  24,  f. 
1 5.)  The  epidermis  which  covers  these  ani. 
roals,  is  verv  thin  and  sometimes  dessicated, 
or  of  a  woolly  texture. 

The  variety  of  forms,  surface,. colour,  bril- 
liancy,  and  substance  is  almost  infinite.  They 
are  nearly  all  calcareous,  although  some  are 
simply  of  a  homy  consistence ;  but  in  both 
cases  they  consist  of  matter  deposited  in  lay- 
ers, or  exuded  from  the  skin  under  the  epider- 
mis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  haitlened 
mucous  covering,  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales, 
and  even  teeth.  The  shelly  tissue  differs  ac- 
cording  as  its  transudation  is  deposited,  either 
in  parallel  laminae,  or  in  close  set  vertical  fila. 
ments. 

Every  mode  of  mastication  and  deglutition 
is  illustrated  in  the  mollusca;  for  we  find  theif 
stomachs  simple,  complicated,  and  frequently 
provided  with  a  peculiar  armature ;  the  ali- 
mentary  canal  is  variously  prolonged.  Mosi 
species  have  salivary  glands,  and  always  a 
liver,  but  neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery. 
Several  have  peculiar  secretions. 

Several  of  the  mollusca  are  bisexual.  Some 
produce  their  young  alive,  while  others  are 
oviparous.  The  eggs  in  some  are  covered  by 
a  shelly  envelop,  and  others  only  by  a  simple 
viscosity. 

The  turbinated  mollusca  appear  to  be  ani- 
mals  in  a  slight  state  of  development;  they 
possess  but  little  industry,  and  are  only  pre- 
served by  their  great  fecundity,  and  extreme 
tenacity  of  life.  They  are  all  oviparous ;  their 
reproduction  consequently  depending  on  sexual 
impregnation. 

Some  genera  of  mollusca  inhabit  the  sea 
and  fresh  waters,  while  others  are  entirely 
terrestrial :  and  a  few  species  are  amphibious, 
as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  succineoy  amphi- 
bia, pi  31,  f.  75. 

They  feed  on  all  substances,  both  animal 
and  vegetable;  some  will  eat  these  even  in  a 
putrid  state,  while  others  will  only  consume 
them  fresh. 

The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied.  Many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious  prey 
Jot  birds  and  fishes.  Their  shelly  coverings 
are  converted  into  many  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  from  the  veins  of  certain  species 
of  shelb  called  purpura,  is  extracted  the  beau- 


tiful dye  of  the  ancients  called  T yrian  purple. 
The  P.  lapillusf  which  is  common  on  the  Bri- 
tish shores,  adhering  to  stones,  yields  this  dye ; 
it  is  represented  in  pi.  24,  f.  79.  For  a  des- 
cription and  figures  of  the  different  parts  of 
testaceous  mollusca,  see  the  note  on  Concho- 
logy,  in  this  volume,  p.  350 — 358. 

CLASS  L 

CBPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA,  OR  SOFT  ANIMALS  WITH  A   UKAD. 

Lamarck  divider  the  turbinated  testaceous  mollusca 
into  five  orders,  depending  opon  the  complication  of 
their  internal  organization.    Tnese  are  first: — 

ORDER  I.— HETKROPODA. 

Destitnte  of  arms  arranged  around  the  head;  unpro- 
vided with  a  foot  under  the  belly  or  throat  for  locomo- 
tion, but  furnished  with  one  or  more  irregularly  set 
fins. 

The  animals  of  this  order  are  dlstin^iishcd  firom  all 
the  other  mollusca  by  the  form  of  their  foot,  which,  in 

I>laoe  of  a  horizontal  disk,  ia  compressed*  into  a  circular 
amina,  and  is  used  as  a  fin,  and  on  the  edse  of  which, 
in  several  species,  is  a  dilatation  forming  a  hollow  c^n^', 
representing  the  disk  of  the  other  orders.  Tlieir  bran- 
chuB  are  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and 
composed  of  plumiform  lobes,  directed  forward;  imme- 
diately behmd  these  are  the  heart,  a  small  liver,  with 
part  of  the  viscera  and  internal  organs  of  generation. 
Their  bodies  are  of  a  gelatinous,  transparent  substance, 
lined  with  a  muscular  layer,  elongated,  and  terminated 
by  a  compressed  tail,  in  most  species.  Tliere  is  a  mus- 
cular mass  belonging  to  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  ia 
provided  with  little  hooks;  the  cesophamis  is  very  long; 
the  stomach  thin;  on  the  right  side  of  the  visceral  mass 
are  two  prominent  tubes  affording  a  passage  for  tlie 
fasces,  ova,  &c.  They  generally  swim  on  their  back, 
with  the  foot  upwards.  Tliey  possess  the  property  of 
distending  their  body  by  fillmg  it  with  water,  in  away 
which  is  not  yet  properly  understood.  Camaria  Cj^- 
Uum,  pi.  31,  f.  1. 

ORDER  IL— CEPHALOPODA. 

Lower  part  of  the  body  enveloped  In  a  bng-shajXHl 
mantle,  with  the  head  issuing  from  the  sac,  and  liaving 
inarticulated  arms,  to  which  are  attached  cups,  sur- 
rounding the  mouth  of  the  animal,  which  is  fiimislicd 
with  two  homy  mandibles.  The  mantle  unites  under 
the  body;  in  several  species  the  sides  are  extended  into 
fleshy  fins:  head  projecthig  from  the  sac,  is  provided 
with  two  large  eyes,  and  crowned  \iith  longer  or  shorter 
fleshy  arms  or  feet,  capable  of  motion  in  all  directions, 
their  surface  provided  with  cup-sh^>ed  suckers,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  adhere  nrmly  to  other  bodies; 
these  feet  are  used  for  prehension,  natation,  and  walk- 
ing. Thej  swim  with  the  head  behhid,  and  crawl  in 
all  directions,  with  the  head  under  the  body.  At  t)ic 
opening  of  the  sac  in  front  of  the  neck,  is  placed  a  fleshy 
funnel  as  a  passage  to  the  excretions.  Sec  the  note  on 
Conchology,  p.  360—358. 

Division  /. — Cephalopoda  Sepiaria, 

jAiligo  tndyaris.    Medium  cuttle-fish,  pi.  27,  f.  6. 

Division  II. — Cephalopoda  Monotiudama, 

Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external,  and  envrlopiiig 
the  animal.  Arqonauta  Aroo,  Paper  Nautilus,  \n, 
31,f.2.  andpl.  24,f.  1. 

Division  II L — Cephalopoda  Polythalama 

FAMILY  I .— AMMONACEA. 

Septa  sinuous,  lobed  and  cut  at  the  margin,  meeting 
together  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  shell,  and  articu- 
lated by  jagged  sutures.    Shell  multUoculor,  partly  or 
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entirely  intenial,  and  inierted  in  tbe  posterior  part  of 
the  body. 

All  the  ipeciea  of  this  diyision  are  fMsU.  See  the 
note  on  Oif^te  Remtina,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Family  n.—NAunukCEA. 

Shell  diaoiform,  with  a  central  spine,  and  short  eells, 
which  do  not  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  ohreumfer- 
ence. 

NautOut  PvmpUhu,  pi.  31,  f.  3,  and  pi.  24.  f.  63. 
The  other  genera  are  fossil.  See  the  note  on  Organic 
Remains. 


Family  hi.— Radiolacea. 

All  the  genera  are  fossil.  See  the  Note  on  Orgaalo 
Remains,  yoL  i.  p.  22—27. 

Family  iy.— SrHB&uLAOBA. 
Fossil,  except  one  species  found  near  Corsicn,  which 
is  so  minnte  that  the  animal  has  not  been  ascertained. 
See  as  aboYc. 

Family  y.— Cristacba. 
All  the  species  are  fossil.    See  as  abore. 

Family  yi.— Liyoolacea. 

Shell  partially  spiral;  the  last  Yolntion  eontimied  in  a 
straight  line.  Sptrula  I^grvmi,  pi.  31,  14.  Annual  a 
oephalopode,  pi.  24,  f.  2.  The  body  or  that  part  which 
hihabitsthesheU,a. 

Family  yii.— Orthocerata. 

Animals  of  the  genera  unknown.  See  the  Note  on 
Conchology,  p.  350—358. 

ORDER  III.—TRACHELIPODA. 

Body  usually  spirally  convoluted,  and  separated  firom 
the  foot,  whicn  is  free,  flat,  and  attached  to  the  neok 
at  its  base  for  the  pnrpoee  of  k>ooaK>tk>n;  the  body 
always  enveloped  by  a  spiral  shell. 

SECTION  I.— ZOOPHAGOUS  TRACHELIPODA. 

Family  i.— Involuta. 

Shell  destitute  of  a  canal,  but  with  the  base  of  its 
aperture  notched  or  effuse,  and  Its  volutions  broad,  com- 
pressed, and  rolled  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  last 
nearly  covers  all  the  others.  Ckmut  gewrati»^  pi.  24.  f.  3. 
Omen  Ettropea,  pi.  24.  f.  8.  Buoemum  wiefahMn,  pi.  24, 
f.  J 9, 20.  The  extracted  animal:  a  a,  the  foot;  o,  the 
head;  e,  a  kind  of  platform  raised  above  the  thoracic 
cavity,  on  which  the  point  of  the  boring  trunk  rests. 
Tliis  organ  is  represented  at  f.  31,  32,  and  33.  d,d,  d, 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  «,  the  mantle;  /,  the  rectum; 
9,  the  stomach;  h,  the  heart,  thrown  below,  and  to  the 
right  aide  of  its  natural  situation,  to  allow  the  opening 
of  the  tube  to  be  seen :  i,  the  respiratory  trunk;  k,  the 
oi^gans  of  the  muscles  of  the  boring  trunk;  l,  the  course 
of  the  tube  by  which  the  foot  is  supplied  with  water; 
w,  its  termii.ation;  f.  34,  magnified  representation  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentarv  tubes;  a,  the  throat;  6,  the 
outer  coating;  «,  the  alimentary  canal;  d,  the  operin^ 
from  the  stomach. 

Family  ii.— Colvmbllakia. 

No  canal  at  the  base  of  the  aperture. but  asnbdonal 
notch  more  or  less  apparent,  and  a  fola  upon  the  colu- 
mella. Volt$ta  ieanka^  pi.  31,f.  14.  The  animal  has 
a  large  thick  and  fleshy  foot,  and  the  head  is  provided 
with  a  vail,  from  the  sides  of  which  issue  the  tentacula: 
the  proboscis  is  rather  lonff,  and  there  is  an  appendage 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  siphon.  When  the  pro- 
boscis is  extended,  it  can  bend  in  all  directions,  by 
means  of  the  retractor  muscles,  acting  with  opposing 
forces.  This  hiteresting  mechanism  is  illustrated  by 
f.  32,  wherein  the  proboscis  is  represented  retracted 
about  a  half;  the  external  cylinder,  a,  is  seen  envelop- 
ing a  portion  of  the  inner  one,  6,  the  point  of  which  e 
IS  the  termination  of  the  proboscis;  the  muscles  which 


draw  It  within  the  body,  i<  <f ,  are  in  a  state  of  i 
tion,  and  at  0  is  represented  the  great  annolar  mosrli*, 
which  pushes  forward  the  inner  cylinder,  and  eooae- 
qnently  lengthens  the  organ. 

Family  hi.— Pubpusifbra. 

Shell  with  a  short  canal  aaecnding  posteriorly,  or 
with  an  oblique  notch  at  the  base  of  Its  ^pertore,  di- 
rected backwards.  They  are  all  opcroulate.  Pkiwmn 
U^im,  pi.  24,  f.  79. 

Family  iv..~Alata. 

Shell  with  a  gnater  or  leas  canal  at  the  baae  of  tiis 
aperture,  of  which  the  right  lip  ohaq^  ita  ibrm  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age,  and  nas  a  sunis  at  the  lower 
part.    S^rombut  Sueemcttu, 

Family  y.-^analifeea. 

Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  tliefaase  ef 
the  aperture^  and  of  which  the  right  margin  does  not 
change  its  form  as  the  animal  advances  in  age.  Mm- 
rett  aeanfkoplenu,  pi.  31,  f.  32. 

SECTION  U.— PHYTIPHAGA. 

Destitute  of  protecting  siphon,  and  respiring  genenl- 
ly  by  an  orifice,  fnnushed  with  jaws^  aad  feedinff  on 
vegetables,  shell  with  the  aperture  entire^  and  withont 
any  notch  or  canal.  Many  of  the  species  live  upon 
land,  and  respire  air,  while  others  Inlialrit  firesli  water, 
either  stagnant  or  running.  Many  are  marine.  8o»e 
families  are  fturnished  with  an  operculum  attached  to 
the  foot  of  the  animal. 

Family  i.— Tubbuiacka. 

Shell  tnzreted  or  conoid,  havfaig  an  oblong  or  romided! 
aperture,  not  widened,  and  the  margin  disunited.  Thr- 
fc)  mwragdw^  pi.  31 ,  f.  45.    TWio  Uttortm^  pi.  24, 1 13. 

Family  n.— Scalabidbs. 

Shell  devoid  of  plien  or  folds  on  the  oohuneDa;  the 
of  the  aperture  are  united  in  efapenlar  fiDnna. 
oonMMto,  pL  81, 1 51. 

Family  hi.— Pltcacba. 

Shell  with  the  apertore  not  widened,  and  folds  on  the 
columella.    TornatdUtfiammi^  pi.  81,  f.  54. 

Family  iv.— Macbosiwia. 

Kiell  auriform,  with  the  apertnre  very  wide,  and  the 
margins  disunitea;  destitute  of  oohimelia  and  opcren- 
lum.  Haliotit  tubeteuiata,  pi.  31,  f.  55,  and  pL  24^  f. 
12.  Siganhu  Haliotoidem,  pi.  24,  f.  4i  SheU  oon- 
oealed  in  the  mantle;  m,  the  membranous  shield  under 
wliich  the  shell  is  ooncealed;  a,  a  ainns  throaah  whSeh 
an  arm  is  sometimes  protruded ;  o,  the  tentacua,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

Family  v.— Iamybbbia. 

SheU  gibbons,  eonoidal,  tldn,  transparent, 
triangular,  columella  straight,  snipassing  the 
the  right  margin;  destitute  of  an  operculum. 

■     P,  pi.  31,  f.  59. 


Family  vi.— Nbbitacba. 

Shells  semiglobnlar  or  oval,  destitute  of  a  eolumella, 
and  the  left  margin  edged  and  transverse,  nrorided  with 
an  operculum;  inhabit  fi^h  waters  and  the  sea. 

NaUoa  tnomlifiray  pi.  24,  f.  35.  A  front  view,  with 
tentaonlar  head  and  mantle  reflected;  c,  the  head;  f. 
37,  a  view  of  the  head  from  beneath;  f.  38,  one  of  the 
cartilaginous  jaws.    NentimJlmfiaiiti$,pU2i,tAfi. 

Family  Yn.— PsBinoMiDA. 

Shell  conoid  or  sub-conoid  with  an  oper«aInm  anJ 
the  margins  of  .the  apertnre  united.    AU  the  spe<*ief 
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tro  fluvUUle,  the  animals  retpiring  in  water.    Paludma 
imjmra^  pi.  24,  f.  H.     Valvata puomali$,  pi.  24.  f.  61. 

Family  viii.--Mblanidbs. 

The  margins  of  the  aperture  disonited,  and  the  right 
one  edged;  animal  provided  with  two  tentaoula.  Pi- 
remt  AMdagasoaretmt,  pi.  31 ,  f.  67. 

Family  is.— Lymn.scba. 

With  an  oblong  acutely  tapering  spire,  generally 
smooth  on  the  external  snrfkoe,  and  having  the  outer 
margin  of  the  aperture  always  acutely  edgsd,  and  not 
refli^ted.  Animal  amphibious,  generally  destitute  of 
an  operculum,  and  the  tentaoula  flattened.  Lymtun 
atagmUiMf  pL  24,  f.  4. 

Family  x.— Coumacka. 

Shells  acutely  spiral,  with  no  projecting  parts  on  their 
exterior,  except  tne  markinn  of  their  periodical  addi- 
tions; tne  right  margin  of  the  aperture  fireauently  re- 
flected outwards;  the  tentaoula  are  oylinorical,  and 
usually  four  In  number,  but  two  in  others,  and  destitute 
of  operculum.  They  are  terrestrial  animals.  Cfdotioma 
elegam^  pi.  24,  f.  10.  Sucemea  amphibia,  pi.  24,  f.  68. 
Pwpa  tacdenlatuM,  pi  24,  f.  57.  Helix  amenu,  pi.  24.  f.  I A : 
f.  ^2f  apparatus  of^Yision  in  Helix  Potmaea ;  f.  (>5,  toothea 
cartilage  of  do. 

ORDER  IV.— GASTEROPODA. 

Body  never  spiral,  destitute  of  any  shell,  provided  with 
a  muscular  foot  attached  its  whole  length  under  the 
belly,  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  Some  of  the  animals 
of  tliis  division  are  naked  and  destitute  of  any  calcareous 
covering,  others  are  provided  with  a  dorsal  pUte,  and  a 
third  series  have  a  shell  which  is  more  or  less  concealed 
in  their  mantle.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  limited 
by  I^miarck  to  those  whose  bodies  are  straight,  and 
never  spirally  convoluted,  and  which  are  proviaed  with 
a  muscular  dbk  or  foot,  united  to  the  body  nouiy  its 
whole  length.  F.  66,  pi .  24,  exhibits  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Aplyna;  f.  67,^  Clio  Borealii;  t  67,  the  same  hi 
the  act  ox  swimming. 

SECTION  I.— PNEUMOBRANCHIiE. 

Branchia  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  wall  of 
a  particular  cavity,  opening  by  a  hole,  which  the  animal 
contracts  and  dilates  at  pleasure. 

Family  i.— Limacin jl 

BranchisB  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  parti- 
tion of  a  particular  cavity,  the  aperture  of  whicn  the 
animal  can  contract  or  dilate  at  pleasure.  The  body  of 
the  animals  is  elongated,  and  they  crawl  by  means  of  a 
ventral  disk  borderad  on  the  sides  by  a  very  narrow 
mantle.  VUrina  beryllina,  pi.  24.  f.  7.  TetUuseUa  Soutu- 
/wa,  pi.  24,  f.  6.  lamaai  aier,  pi.  27,  f.  25.  Onhidium 
7>p*a,pl.t?7,f.7. 

SECTION  n.—HYDROBRANCHIiC 

Family  hi.— Laphysiacba. 

The  branchiae  are  situated  in  a  particular  cavity  to- 
wards the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  covered  by  an 
opercular  scutellum;  thev  are  provided  with  tentaoula. 
Ine  animals  of  this  family  resemble  large  snaili>,  but 
have  a  thicker  body,  and  are  broader  tow«rds  the  pos- 
terior part,  and  have  a  larger  margin  to  their  mantle; 
the  head  projects,  and  is  provided  with  four  tentaoula, 
two  of  which  are  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  the  other 
two  more  behind.  The  branchial  scutellum  is  corneous 
or  cretaceous.  JDolabella  eaUcaa.  pi.  81,  f.  88.  Lapkyma 
deplioMS,  pi.  27,  f.  8,  pi.  24.  f.  17. 

Family  hi.— Bullacra. 

Head  very  diitinct:  the  branchi»  are  situate  in  a 
partiouUr  cavity,  towards  the  posterior  region  of  the 
back,  and  covered  by  a  mantle;  they  are  destitute  of 
tentaoula,  and  branchial  operculum.  Some  species  are 
unprovided  with  either  exterior  or  interior  shell,  and 
b  others  the  shell  is  completely  concealed  in  the  man- 
tle, and  there  are  several  which  have  an  external  shell 


attached  by  a  muscle.  Bulla  kydaii$,  pi.  24,  f.  86. 
This  figure  exhibits  the  back  of  the  shell,  with  the 
lateral  fin-like  membrsnes  protruded  a.  P.  87.  The 
gizzard  magnified,  a,  a,  a,  the  tips  of  the  plates  cover- 
ed by  a  thin  membrane,  and  surrounding  a  muscular 
integument,  tliickened  at  the  upper  part  b;  the  part 
attached  to  the  mouth  c,  with  the  oescphagus  oomnmni- 
eathig  with  the  gizzard ;  d,  the  hitestmal  canal.  F.  88. 
The  gizzard  laid  open  at  its  anterior  end,  showing  the 
three  coirugated  corneous  plates  e,  «, «,  with  their  con- 
necting Iwaments/,  magnified.  Bulla  aperta^  pi.  24,  f .  83 
and  68.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  foot  thickened  and  reflect- 
ed upwards;  head  indistmct:  destitute  of  tentaoula; 
branohis  dorsal;  shell  concealed  hn  the  mantle, a.  F. 
84,  the  gizzard  composed  of  three  testaceous  plates, 
showing  the  smaller  plate  5,  with  the  connecting  liga- 
ment 0.  F.  85,  another  view  of  the  gizzard,  showing 
the  two  larger  plates  d  d,  with  their  connecting  liga- 
ments; «,  the  gullet,^  the  alimentary  o;inal. 
Family  iv.— Calyptracca. 

Tlie  branchie  are  situate  hi  a  cavity  on  the  back  nesr 
the  neck,  and  projectfaig  beyond  or  included  in  the  ca- 
rity ;  shell  always  placed  exteriorly  J9eyln$jbimatili$, 
pi.  24,  f  9. 

Family  v.— Sxmipryludiacka. 

The  branehis  are  situated  under  the  marghi  of  the 
mantle,  and  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body:  respuring  in  water.  PUmrobran' 
dma  plumulaf  pi.  24,  f.  14,  f.  22.  Alimentary  canal;  a 
the  first  stomach;  e  the  second  stomach;  d  the  third 
stomach ;  e  the  fourth  stomach.  The  oesophagus  dilates 
into  a  membranous  crop  a ;  at  the  lower  part  of  which, 
5,  the  bile  is  poured  in.  It  communicates  by  a  narrow 
eardia  with  the  second  8t<»nach  e,  which  is  a  gizzard 
with  thm  but  muscular  parietes.  The  third  stomach 
dy  is  membranous,  and  precisely  resembles  the  plicated 
stomach  of  ruminants,  m  being  disposed  in  Isrge  but 
delicate  folds,  by  means  of  which  the  alimentary  mat* 
ter  contained  in  it  is  moulded  into  long  whitish  cords. 
The  fourth  stomach  s,  is  membranous,  like  the  crop, 
but  smaller.  It  is  remsrkable  that  the  gizzard  containa 
a  narrow  groove,  running  through  its  whole  length, 
leading  firom  the  first  to  the  fourth  stomach,  and  pro- 
bably subservient  to  a  species  of  rumination.  F.  44. 
Another  view  of  the  animal ;  o,  its  protracted  fbrameo ; 
k  k.  the  lower  lamina,  or  border  of  the  sustentaculum ; 
t,  the  upper  lamina,  under  the  middle  of  which  the  shell 
is  concealed;  k,  a  plumose  feeler;  /,  the  tentacula,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  eyes  are  pUced. 

Family  VI.— Phyixidiacka. 

The  branchis  are  situate  under  the  maigin  of  the 
mantle,  and  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  ser&  around 
the  body.  The  animals  all  respire  in  water.  Patella 
ea^a/a,  pi.  24,  f.  21.  F.  23.  The  alimentary  canal,  a, 
the  mouth;  5,  the  buccal  mass;  e,  the  tongue;  d,  the 
stomach ;  e  s,  the  intestine.  F.  24.  represents  the  tongue 
of  the  patella  of  its  natural  size;  f.  25,  is  a  portion  mag- 
nified; f.  26,  27,  and  28,  are  the  cartilaghious  jaws. 
CM<m  eiHereu*,  pi.  24,  f.  78.  F.  93.  The  animal  extrarted. 
a  a,  the  ventre;  cec,  the  intestinal  canal;  e,  the  anal 
openhng; dddd,  the  liver;/;  the  ovarium. 

Family  VII.— Tritootacea. 

Tlie  branchis  are  placed  axterioriy.  and  situa^ 
above  the  mantle  on  tne  sides  or  on  tne  back.  Tlie 
animals  respire  in  water.  The  animals  of  this  family 
are  distinguished  firom  those  of  the  other  Gasteropoda, 
by  the  situation  of  their  branohie,  which  are  all  exter- 
im;  in  several  genera  these  appear  to  be  a  d^eneration 
of  the  mantle,  or  to  be  formed  by  portions  of  it  having 
become  branchial;  the  body  is  always  destitute  of  a 
shelly  covering,  and  neither  nave  they  one  inteinally. 
All  the  animals  inhabit  the  sea.  A>rij  arguM,  pi.  27,  f. 
9.  Tetkyt  Uporima,  pi.  24,  f.  30.  The  alimentary  canal. 
Oj  the  proboscis;  5,  the  OBsophsgus;  e^  the  stomach;  d^ 
the  faitestine;  s,  the  hepatic  duct;  fyih»  liver;  ^,  the 
hepatic  artenr;  b  h,  salivary  glanda— the  parts  are  laid 
open ;  f.  29.  the  homy  Jaws  of  a  THtomu, 
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SUPPLE^fBNT. 


ORDER  v.-  PTEROPODA 

Defiiitute  of  any  shell,  foot  or  anns,  either  for  loco- 
motion or  seizing  their  prev;  but  provided  with  two 
opposite  and  similar  fins,  fitted  for  swimming-  The 
animals  of  this  order  are  provided  with  two  opposite 
fins;  they  are  mostly  of  a  small  size,  and  either  desti- 
tute of  appendages,  or  having  very  short  ones,  situate 
at  the  head;  some  species  are  provided  with  a  thin 
cartilaginous  or  homy  shell.  Hyalcn  tridentaUiy  pi.  24, 
f.  36. 

CLASS  II. 

ACEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA,  OA  SOFT  A!fIKAL8  DBSTITUTE 
OP  A  URAD. 

The  second  great  division  of  testaceous  Mol- 
lusca, consists  of  animals  which  are  destitute  of 
any  apparent  head,  and  have  been  denominated 
by  Lamarck ,  Conchifera.  Their  mouth  is  con- 
cealed in  the  bottom,  or  between  the  folds  of 
their  mantle,  which  is  usually  doubled  and 
incloses  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
book  is  clasped  over  by  its  cover  ;  but  it  often 
happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lobes 
uniting  before,  it  forms  a  tube  ;  sometimes  it 
is  closed  at  one  end,  and  then  it  represents  a 
sac.  The  mantle  is  generally  covered  by  a 
calcareous,  testaceous  bivalve  shell  united  by 
a  hinge  or  ligament,  and  in  some  instances 
the  shell  is  multivalve  ;  in  two  genera,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  of  a  cartilaginous  or  membrana- 
ceous nature.  The  animal  is  always  attached 
to  this  shelly  covering  by  strong  muscles,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  open  or  close  the  sides 
of  its  covering  at  pleasure.  The  brain  is 
situated  over  the  mouth,  where  one  or  two 
other  eanglia  are  observable.  The  branchise 
or  gills,  generally  consist  of  large  lamellas 
covered  with  vascular  meshes, under  or  between 
which  passes  the  water ;  and  are  more  simple 
in  those  genera  which  are  destitute  of  a  shell. 
The  leaflets  of  which  the  branchiae  are  com- 
posed are  generally  crescent-shaped,  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  cloak,  covering  the  abdomen 
of  the  animal  lipon  the  sides  of  which  they  are 
attached  in  pairs ;  they  are  formed  of  a  tissue 
of  small  vessels  arranged  close  together,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  From  these  branchiae 
the  blood  proceeds  to  the  heart,  which  is  placed 
towards  the  back,  is  very  small,  but  provided 
with  venous  and  arterial  vessels.  The  liver 
is  extensive,  and  embraces  the  stomach  and 
tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  mouth  is  always  devoid  of  teeth,  and  is 
capable  of  only  receiving  the  molecules,  con- 
ducted to  it  by  the  water  ;  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth  are  four  thin  triangular  leaflets,  which 
are  the  extremities  of  the  lips.  Some  species 
are  provided  with  two  stomachs.  The  whole 
animals  of  this  division  fecundate  themselves, 
and  in  many  of  the  species,  the  young  ones 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  pass  some  time 
in  the  thickness  of  the  branchiae  before  quitting 
the  parent     The  whole  acephala  are  aquatic 


animals.  The  foot  of  the  animal  when  it 
exists  is  a  mere  fleshy  mass,  the  motions  of 
which  are  effected  by  a  mechanism  analogoos 
to  that  which  acts  on  the  tongue  of  the  mam- 
malia. 

The  Conchifera  of  Lamarck  are  separated 
into  two  orders  as  follows  : — 

ORDER  L—MONOMYARIA. 

Witli  but  one  internal  muscle  of  attachment,  and  the 
shell  marked  hiteriorly  with  one  saboentral  mucalar 
impression. 

SECTION  I. 

ligament  none,  or  at  least  unknown,  or  rcpiaoed  by  a 
tendmous  cord,  wliich  supports  the  shell. 

Family  L^Bbachiopoda. 

With  two  opposite  ciliated  arms,  placed  near  the 
mouth,  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  when  the  animal  is  in 
a  state  of  repose;  mantle  provided  with  two  separate 
lobes  before,  which  envelope  the  body.  Shell  birahre, 
adhering  directly,  or  by  means  of  a  tendinous  ooid,  to 
marine  substances.    Lhtguta  amatina^  pi.  32,  f.  1. 

Family  II.— Rudista. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  animal,  nor  of  the  ligament 
and  hinge  of  the  shell ;  the  valves  are  very  nneqiul;  and 
no  distinct  hooks  are  visible.  Oroma  permmata,  pL  24, 
f.  75. 

SECTION  II. 

Ligament  not  marginal,  but  inclosed  in  a  hollow  spaee 
under  the  beak,  alwnys  perceptible,  and  never  formhig 
a  tendinous  cord  under  the  shell. 

Family  I.— Ostracsa. 

Ligament  interior,  or  at  least  partly  so;  shell  inrgnUr, 
foliaoBons,  and  sometimes  papyraceous.  The  animal 
has  neither  foot,  arm,  nor  projecting  siphon.  Antmia 
rvMppum,  pi.  24,  f.  41 .  (htna  EdwUt,  the  Edible  oyster, 
pi.  'i24,  f.  73.    f.  98,  muscle  of  the  oyster. 

Family  II.— PEcronDES. 

Ligament  either  interior,  or  partly  so,  being  discov- 
erable in  some  tlirough  an  openmg  in  the  joint;  shell  in 
general  regular,  compact,  and  not  foliaceoua.  Some 
genera  fix  themselves  to  marine  bodies,  by  a  brssus, 
wliile  in  others  the  lower  yalve  is  immovably  attached; 
and  many  of  the  pectens  are  at  liberty,  ^xmdjilm 
ffodetxmu,  pi.  24,  f.  52.  d  d,  the  branchiie;  &,  the  month; 
g  h  t,  tne  abdomen ;  k,  the  great  adductor  mnsde.  Pedea 
Jaccbmaj  pi.  24,  f  77.  a  b  c  d,  the  two  lobes  of  the 
month;  e  «,  the  byssus;  f/^  the  abdomen;  z,  the  intes- 
tinal canal;  9,  the  mouth,  ornamented  with  a  fHnge;  h, 
the  great  adfductor  muscle.  The  animals  of  this  genns 
possess  considerable  powers  of  locomotion,  which  was 
well  known  at  the  time  Aristotle  wrote.  Tliey  hare  the 
power  of  removing  themselves  from  one  place  to  anothfr, 
on  dry  land,  by  successive  leaps.  This  has  been  fhlly 
established  by  recent  experiments.  A  basket  fiDed 
with  the  Peden  opereularu,  or  common  edible  scallop, 
has  been  placed  on  the  sea  shore,  near  the  edge  of  tlte 
water,  when  all  the  individuals  have  speedilyfoond 
their  way  to  the  sea.    Lima  sgnojnosa,  pi.  24,  f  72. 

SECTION  IIL 

Ligament  marginal  and  elongated. 

Family  I.— Mallbacsa. 

Ligament  marginal,  sabKnear,  and  either  simple  or 
interrupted  by  crenulations;  shell  foliaceoos  or  men 
or  less  inequlTalTe.  Aviada  TarenHnay  pi.  24«  f.  90. 
abed,  the  mantle,  the  duplicate  of  which  contains  the 
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ovarium,  ffgg\  the  bystnt,  h  t;  the  abdomen,  A;  #,  the 


Family  IL— Mytilacba. 

Hinge  with  a  rab-mterior  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
hnear,  and  very  entire,  oocapying  a  great  part  of  the 
anterior  border;  shell  but  seldom  foliaceous.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  family  attach  themselves  to  marine 
bodiea  by  a  b^s«u8.  They  have  a  tongue-shaped  foot,  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  attach  their  byssus  to  extraneous 
substances.  P««iiio6ta*,  pi.  24,  f.  91.  a,6,c,rf,lobei»of 
the  mantle:  gg,  k  4,  adductor  muscles;  m  f.  part  of  the 
abdomen.    3iJ<i?a«ia&,pl.24,f.71.    f.  76,  the  animal. 

Family  IIL— Tridacnitks. 

The  shell  is  transversely  equivalve,  with  the  muscular 
impressions  situated  under  the  middle  of  the  upper 
margin,  and  prolonged  on  each  side;  the  mantle  is  close 
and  prorated  by  three  holes,  tlirough  one  of  which 
passes  the  foot;  the  second  furnishes  an  entrance  and 
exit  for  the  water  requisite  for  respiration;  and  the 
third  is  a  passage  for  the  excretions;  the  two  latter 
not  being  prolonged  into  tubes  as  in  the  Mytilaoea 
Trviaena  gtgas,  pi.  24,  f.  64.  The  tendinous  byssus  by 
which  these  gigantic  shells— sometimes  weighing  800 
poonds— attach  themselves  to  rooks,  is  so  thick  and 
stron|^  that  an  axe  is  required  to  sever  it.  Nearly  allied 
to  this  species  is  Tridacna  9quamo$a,  pi.  32,  f.  27. 

ORDER  IL— DIMYAIRA. 

Shell  having  two  distinct  and  lateral  muscular  im- 
pressions, which  are  deep  and  widely  separated,  being 
placed  near  the  toteral  extremities  of  the  valves. 

SECTION  I, 

Shell  always  inequivahre  and  irregular. 

Family  L— Chamacea. 

Shell  hieqni valve,  irregular,  and  adherent;  with  two 
separate  muscular  impressions;  ligament  placed  exter-* 
nally;  the  aninud  provided  with  short,  separate  siphons, 
C!tema  iTTKpioWw,  pi.  24,  f.  64.  Chatna  onHquaUa,  p\,  24. 
f.  56.  a  6,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle;  c,  the  abdomen :  d  d, 
the  foot. 

SECTION  II.-LAMELLIPEDES. 

Family  L— Nayadks. 

Tliis  fiunily  consists  of  fresh  water  shells;  the  hmge 
•ometimes  pirovided  with  an  irregular,  simple,  or  cleft 
tooth,  and  a  longitudinal  prolonged  one;  sometimes 
d^ititnte  of  any ;  or  Is  famished  in  Its  whole  length  with 
»wegular  granular  tubercles;  the  posterior  museuUr  im- 
pression compound;  and  the  umbones  often  decorti- 
cated; the  muscular  impressions  are  lateral  and  dis- 
tant, that  of  the  posterior  side  being  composed  of  two 
or  three  distinct,  unequal  impressions;  the  aninnal  is 
deatitute  of  any  projecting  tube  or  siphon:  the  foot  is 
elongated,  transverse,  and  rounded,  which  it  protrudes 
between  the  valves,  and  uses  to  change  its  position. 
AwdofUa  qfgnea,  pi.  24,  f.  43.  a,  the  mouth,  faito  which 
a  bristle  has  been  introduced;  6,  the  stomach,  under 
which  the  intestine  makes  five  turns  in  the  foot  amidst 
the  ovarv,  and  then  as  it  returns,  runs  posteriorly  along 
the  back  of  the  animal  beneath  the  hinge,  and  above 
the  re»pirat<MT  organs,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
iicart,  r,  and  opening  at  d  above  the  posterior  muscle 
ctoang  the  shells,  beneath  the  small  tube  of  the  cloak. 
This  description  applies  generally  to  most  trivalves,  but 
m  the  oyster  the  rectum  does  not  pass  through  the 
heart,    friiw /jfctoraw,  pi.  24,  f.  49. 

Family  IL— TmooifACBA. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  lamelliform,  and  striated 
mMvendy;  ligament  exterior.  Oadaiia  ambigua,  pi. 
32.  f.  35.  -sf    J  r 


Family  III.— Arcacea. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  small,  numerous,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  line  on  each  valve  of  the  shell,  either  in  a 
straight  or  interrupted  series.  The  valves  do  not  close 
perfectly  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  having  a  homy 
plate  or  fillet  placed  before  the  abdomen  of  the  animal, 
that  serves  as  a  foot,  and  by  which  it  adheres  to  sub- 
menced  bodies.  Area  iVotfr,  pi.  24,  f.  69.  Area  harbata, 
pi.  24,  f.  70.  o,  the  foot.  Pectuneuitu  PUosus,  pi.  24,  f. 
66.   f.  74,  annual  of  do. 

Family  IV.— Cardiacba. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  hregular,  both  in  their 
form  and  situation,  and  having  generally  one  or  two 
Uteral  teeth.  In  the  animal,  the  mantle  is  open  before, 
and  there  are  besides,  two  separate  apertures,  one  for 
respuration  and  the  other  for  the  fieces,  which  are  pro- 
longed in  tubes,  somethnes  distinct,  and  at  others 
united  in  one  smgle  mass.  There  is  always  a  transverse 
musde  at  each  extremity,  and  a  foot  generally  used 
for  locomotion.  Those  which  are  provided  with  long 
tubes  always  live  in  ooze  or  sand.  Itoeardia  oar,  pL  24, 
f.  98.  Octrdium  rmHam,  pi.  24,  f.  60.  a  e,  the  trachee; 
a,  part  of  the  abdomen;  66,  the  branohis;  <j,  the  adduc- 
tor muscle. 

Family  V.— Conchacba. 

Shell  with  three  primary  teeth,  at  least  in  one  valve, 
and  the  other  with  a  simiUr  nhmber,  or  less  in  some 
species;  sometimes  provided  with  Uitcral  teeth.  The 
animal  has  generally  two  tubes  or  siphons  projecting 
from  its  mantle,  one  of  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
passage  for  the  water  to  the  branchiae,  and  the  other 
for  delected  matters;  the  foot  is  Umelliform.  All  the 
animals  of  this  family  inhabit  sand  or  mud. 
.  Subdwmion  I.  Generally  destitute  of  lateral  teeth ; 
inluibitmg  the  ocean;  siphons  of  the  anunal  elongated 
and  unequal;  the  foot  broad  and  projecting.  Venut 
remcota,  pi.  24,  f.  39.  CyOerea  CMone,  pi.  24,  f.  48. 
Artemig  oHHculalay  pi  24,  f.  63. 

Stibdivitum  IL  Fresh  water  shells  covered  with  a 
spurious  epidermis,  and  having  lateral  teeth.  ChtcUu 
oomea,  pi.  24,  f.  60.    Ptsddum  oUiouum,  pL  24.  f.  61. 

SECTION  III.— TENUIPEDES. 

Family  L— Nymphacba. 

Sliell  never  having  more  than  two  primary  teeth  in 
each  valve;  frequency  gaping  at  its  lateral  extremities; 
ligament  exterior.  The  foot  of  the  anhnal  is  small,  and 
often  oompressed;  the  species  all  Inhabit  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  Ihmut  tnmadut,  pi.  24,  f.  46.  The  animal  has 
two  long  slender  tubes,  which  are  received  into  a  sinus 
of  the  mantle;  and  provided  with  a  broad  foot.  F.  47.* 
The  right  valve  removed,  a  a,  the  adductor  muselcw; 
A  the  foot:  «  «,  the  right  lip;  m  s,  the  two  lobes  of  the 
branchisB;  bdyoe,  the  two  txaohesB;  the  left  vein  is  at  i^ 
TtUma  plamUa,  pi.  24,  f.  97. 

Family  IL— LiTHOPHAOf. 

The  shells  gape  more  or  less  at  their  anterior  side; 
ligament  exterior;  they  bore  into  rocks  and  clay,  with- 
out the  aid  of  accessory  shells,  but  by  what  means 
naturalists  liave  not  yet  discovered.  Venerupit  «n».  pi. 
24  f.  69.  ^  '  *^ 

Family  III.— Corbulacb|. 

Shell  inequlvalve.  with  the  ligament  phu^  Ulteriorly. 
l-^tmiora  rottrtUa,  pi.  32,  f  72. 

Family  IV.— Mactragba. 

Shell  eqnlvalve,  fk«qnentty  gaping  at  the  lateral  ex- 
tremities; ligament  plaoed  intaioriy,or  partly  exter- 
ioriy;  animal  with  the  foot  small  and  oompressed:  the 
tubes  are  united  and  short.  Madra  Neap&tana,  pi.  24. 
f.40.   6c,thetraoh8Ba;<f,thefoot.        J^ 
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SECnON  IT.— CRA8SIPBDES. 

The  mantle,  either  enttrelr  or  in  put  united  before 
the  foot,  tliiek,plaeed  poitenorij;  tlie  iheU  gaping  when 
•hnt. 

Familt  I.— Mtaaia. 

Shell  with  a  broad  apoon-ahaped  tooth  in  each  valve, 
or  in  one  only,  and  gaping  at  both  lateral  extremities, 
nr  at  one  onlj;  ligament  placed  interiorij.  lire  sank 
in  ooxe  or  nnd.    Mya  arenana,  pi.  24,  f.  45. 

Family  II.— Solenides. 


Shell  traunreraelj  elongated,  withont  aooeatory  pieces, 
and  gaping  at  the  lateral  extremities  onlj;  ligament 
placed  exteriorlj;  the  foot  issnes  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity or  from  that  side  in  which  the  teeth  are  nearest 
SoUn  Vdffina,  pK  24.  f.  96.  The  foot  of  the  anfanal  is 
conical,  wliich  enables  it  to  burrow  with  great  ftusititr 
in  the  sand,  e,  the  trachis;  k,  the  doak;  n  «,  the  ad- 
dnctor  mnscles;  the  foot,  6  e. 

Family  IIL— Pholabakia. 

Shell  bivalve,  with  accessory  pieces  to  the  valves; 
they  generally  gape  much  anteriorly.  The  whole  fa- 
mily are  borers.  Piolas  dadyhu,  pi.  24,  f.  95.  f.  89, 
muscle  of  do. 

Family  IV.— Tubioola. 

Shell  contained  in  a  testaceous  sheath,  distmot  from 
its  valves,  incrusted  entirely  or  in  part  m  the  wall  of 
this  tube,  or  pn^ccting  outwards.  Teredo  luawUis,  pi. 
24,  f.  1 6.  Tliese  acephala,  while  quite  young,  penetrate 
and  establish  their  habitations  hn  submerged  pieces  of 
wood,  such  as  piles  and  the  bottoms  of  ships;  completely 
destroying  them  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a,  the 
cesophagns,  which  is  very  short,  and  lies  on  the  leftside 
of  the  neck ;  the  canal  swells  out,  and  becomes  a  stomach, 
A,  which,  in  its  external  appearance,  is  a  large  bag,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  cavitv  of  the  abdomen, 
but,  when  laid  open,  it  is  found  to  have  a  septum,  e, 
dividing  it  longitudinally  into  two  equal  cavities,  except 
at  the  lowest  part,  where  they  commonicate  at  d,  the 
septum  being  wanting.  The  intestine  lias  its  origin 
close  to  the  termination  of  the  issophagus,  is  extremely 
small,  dilates  Into  a  cavity  containing  a  liard,  white 
spherical  bodj,  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head,  and  then  makes 
a  turn  upon  itself.  The  course  it  follows  is  shown  by 
the  letters  e  e. 


CLASS  CIRRIPEDA. 

The  Cirripeda  form  an  intermediate  group 
between  the  Molliisca  and  Articulata.  The 
bodies  are  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  and  tes- 
taceous plates  or  valves,  which  are  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  Acephala.  The  mouths 
of  the  animals  arc  provided  with  lateral  jaws, 
and  the  abdomen  with  filamentary  jointed  pro- 
cesses,  named  cirri ^  arranged  in  pairs,  com- 
posed  of  numerous  little  ciliated  articulations, 
and  corresponding  to  feet  or  fins,  similar  to 
those  which  exist  under  the  tail  of  crustaceous 
animals.  Their  heart  is  situated  in  the  back, 
and  the  branchise  emanate  from  the  sides ;  the 
nervous  system  forms  a  series  of  ganglions, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  cirri, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  articulated  appendages  of  some  species  of 
Terredo,   while   the  ganglions  are  in    some 


measure  repetitions  of  the  posterior  ganglion 
of  the  bivalve  Mollosca.  The  porition  c^  these 
animals  in  the  shell  is  such,  that  the  mouth  is 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  cirri  raear  the  orifice. 
Between  the  last  two  cirri  is  a  long  fledy 
tube,  that  has  sometimes, but  eirooeonsi j,  beea 
taken  for  their  proboscis,  and  at  the  base  of 
which,  near  the  back,  is  the  anal  opening. 
Internally,  a  stomach  is  found  inflated  by  a 
multitude  of  small  cavities  in  itsparietes,  winch 
appear  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  liver,  a  simple 
intestine, a  double  ovary,  and  a  double  serpen- 
tine oviduct,  whose  walls  produce  the  prolific 
fluid,  and  which,  prolonged  in  the  fleshy  tube, 
open  at  its  extremity.  The  animals  of  this 
class  are  incapable  of  locomotion,  being  always 
fixed.  This  class  was  all  ranked  under  a 
single  genus  by  Linnaeus,  by  the  title  of  Lepasi 
Brugieres  divided  them  into  two,  and  Lamarck 
has  subdivided  them  still  further,  at  the  sog. 
^estion  of  Dr  Leach,  and  they  now  form  a 
class  of  themselves.  The  animals  of  this  class 
are  always  protected  by  a  mnltivalve  shelly 
covering,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  pieces;  these  are  connected  by  a 
membrane  in  the  pedunculata^  and  those  of  the 
se«t7fVi^-Bix  in  number— -are  articulated  at 
their  sides,  and  kept  together  from  their  base, 
being  attached  to  a  calcareous  plate,  which  is 
firmly  attached  to  some  extraneous  sobstanee. 
These  last  form  a  conical  covering,  open  at 
the  top,  which  is  protected  by  an  operculum 
or  lid,  composed  of  four  pieces.  The  first  onier 
of  cirripeda  have  but  Bye  valves,  and  these 
are  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  tubular,  mem- 
braneous peduncle,  varying  in  length  in  dif- 
ferent species.  In  one  genus,  besides  the  five 
principal  valves,  other  smaller  ones  are  found, 
which  are  termed  accessory  valves.  All  the 
animals  are  hermaphrodite  and  marine.  The 
characters  of  the  class  are,  soft  animals,  des- 
titute of  head  and  eyes,  covered  with  a  plur. 
ality  of  shells,  and  always  fixed  to  a  certain 
spot ;  the  bodies  are  inarticulated,  provided 
i^ith  a  mantle,  tentacula,  and  cim  ;  arms 
issuing  from  above,  and  many-jointed. 

ORDER  I.-PEDUNCULATA. 

Tlie  body  compressed,  and  supported  on  »  tnbolsi 
peduncle.  O^um  Cacwn,  pi.  33,  f.  28.  CGasnst  estate,  pL 
33,f.27.  Po/tt:9Mmi(%pl33,f.28.  Amati/kwkm, 
pi.  83,  f.  30. 

ORDER  II.-^£SSILIA. 

Bod^  destitute  of  a  peduncle,  and  incloacd  in  a  sheD 
of  vanous  parts,  fixed  immovably  by  its  bas&  with  a 
testaceous  lamina  to  extraneous  marine  bodies;  the 
month  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  body.  la 
the  interior  of  the  opening  is  placed  an  operculum  fanned 
of  two  or  four  movable  pieces^  which  the  animal  opens 
in  the  centre  while  projecting  its  tentacular  anm. 
Pmoma  crwaia,  pi.  38,  f.  31.  Bafamm  enmmmt,  pi. 
24,  f.  94.  oo,  the  ventre ;  ee, the  liviar:  am,  the  ofuhnn; 
A,  the  spennatio  ducts;  AB,  the  OBnopbagiia. 
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CLASS  ANNELIDES. 

This  class  is  the  first  of  the  great  division 
Articalata,  consisting  of  animals  which  have 
their  bodies  or  members  composed  of  articu- 
lated  rings.  The  characters  of  the  Annelides, 
are,  the  body  soft,  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  tube,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  segments  ;  and  are  the  only 
animals  devoid  of  a  backbone,  which  have  red 
blood  circulating  in  a  double  system  of  com- 
plicated vessels.  Their  nervous  system  con- 
sists in  a  double  knotted  cord,  like  that  of 
insects.  Some  species  have  a  headland  others 
are  devoid  of  one  ;  when  it  exists  it  is  merely 
a  slight  anterior  thickening,  distinct  from  the 
first  segment  of  the  body,  and  upon  which  the 
eyes  and  antcnnsB  are  placed.  The  antennas 
consist  of  articulated  filaments, sometimes  short 
and  thick,  dnd  never  exceed  five.  They  have 
either  two  or  four  eyes,  situate  behind  the  an- 
tennsB.  The  tentacula  are  either  situated  on 
the  head  or  fore  part  of  the  body,  they  consist 
of  articulated  filaments,  or  papillas  more  or 
less  elongated.  They  are  provided  with  a 
fleshy  contractile  proboscb,  of  either  one  or 
two  rings,  inclosing  homy  or  calcareous  jaws. 
The  body  of  the  Annelides  in  many  species 
is  naked,  and  free  from  hairs  ;  some  are  fur- 
nished with  contractile  bristles.  The  whole 
class  respire  by  branchisB,  and  inhabit  the 
waters,  sand,  mud,  or  moist  earth.  The  bran- 
chisB  are  extremely  variable  in  form  and  situa- 
tion ;  as  are  also  the  tubes  or  sheaths,  which 
are  either  membranous  or  horny,  incrnsted 
exteriorly  with  minute  fragments  of  shells  or 
grains  of  sand  ;  in  others  they  are  solid  testa- 
ceous  tubes.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  suck- 
ing  the  blood  of  other  animals  ;  and  are  her- 
maphrodite 

ORDER  I.-SEDENTARI-ffi. 

The  animals  inhabit  a  testaoeoos  tube,  which  they 
never  leave;  they  are  destitnte  of  eyes;  the  branchis 
an  situated  at  one  end  of  the  body.  The  animal  ia 
eknfpted,  wonn-ahaped,  having  the  aides  of  the  body 
povided  with  aubulate  short  Dristles;  and  also  with 
hooked  bristles  to  enable  it  to  move  in  its  tabe. 

Family  I.— Skbpulacea. 

Branclds  separate,  or  covered  by  an  operoolnm ;  tube, 
solid  and  testaceoos;  destitute  of  tentacula,  eyes,  or 
Jaws;  body  furnished  on  the  sides  with  setaceous'  pa- 
pUbe,  and  hooked  retractile  bristles.  Sgnmla  vemueu-^ 
2ant,  pi.  24,  f.  82. 

Family  II.— AMPHiTBiTiBA. 

Branohiie  neither  separated  nor  covered  by  an  oper- 
culum, and  disposed  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body;  with  a  homy  or  membranoas  tube,  more  or  less 
arenaceous;  the  branchis  are  placed  at  or  near  the 

VOXi.  II. 


anterior  extremity,  they  are  sometimes  large,  protect- 
ing above  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  they  are  short. 
Many  of  the  animals  have  tentacula,  but  all  of  them 
are  destitute  of  eyes,  proboscis,  or  jaws.  Amphitrite 
magmfioa^  pi  24,  f.  81. 

Family  IIL— Maldanijb. 

The  braachise  are  indeterminate;  and  the  tube  is  open 
at  both  ends.    Dmialmm  entaUtf 

Family  IY.— Dobsalia. 

The  branchise  are  dorsal,  or  disposed  longitudinally 
along  the  body.    SHiquaria  ai^Mma,  pL  33,  f.  51 . 

ORDER  II.— ANTENNATiB. 

The  head  is  antenniform,  provided  with  two  eyes, 
and  a  prof  ectile  proboscis,  finsauently  armed  with  jaws, 
and  setiferous  retractile  pediform  papiDs;  branchisB 
disposed  longitudinally. 

SECTION  I. 

BranchijB  hi  the  form  of  complicated  leaves  or  tufts. 
or  very  ramose,  always  large  and  apparent ;  destitute  of 
spines. 

Family  I.— Amphinom^. 

Branchis  and  cirri  placed  superiorly  at  all  the  pairs 
of  pedifoim  papills,  and  having  no  jaws. 

SECTION  II. 

Brandiise  in  the  form  of  small  crests  or  laminfle,  or 
filamentous  and  pectinated  on  one  side;  sometimes  not 
distinct. 

Family  II.— EuifiCA. 

While  the  branchice  are  distinct,  all  the  pediform 
papillsB  axe  placed  without  faitermption;  jaws  numerous, 
and  always  more  than  two,  but  fewer  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side;  destitute  of  the  first  pair  of  feet. 

Family  III.— Nbbxides. 

When  the  branchise  are  distinct,  there  are  superior 
ciiri  on  all  the  fmiis  of  pediform  papOlse;  two  jaws  or 
none.  S^  qvadrieoriM^  pi.  27.  f.  14. 

Family  IV.— Aphbodixjs. 

The  upper  brancluiD  and  cirri  alternating  in  their 
position  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  pair  of 
pediform  papiUie;  having  four  jaws.  HalUkea  aculeata, 
pi.  27  f.  4. 

ORDER  IIL— APODES. 

Animals  destitute  of  feet,  or  setifetons  and  retractile 
papillae;  when  provided  vnth  branchiae,  they  axe  dis- 
posed interiorly  along  the  body;  but  they  have  no  an- 
tenniferous  head.  Although  the  animals  of  this  order 
have  red  blood,  and  a  true  circulation,  they  are  other- 
wise the  most  imperfect  in  their  form.  They  are  des- 
titute of  hM<L  tentacula,  and  pediform  papiUs:  their 
braachice  are  situated  internally,  either  in  or  under  the 
skin.  They  are  usually  naked,  and  have  no  retractile 
spines. 

Family  I.— Echhtuls. 

Body  with  bristles  mtjecting,  but  not  retractile. 
LunUfneus  larresiris,  pi.  27,  f.  39.    The  earth  worm. 

Family  II.— Hirudin&s. 

Body  without  projecting  bristles.  Htrudo  geomBtm. 
pi.  27,  f.  13.  Leech.  See  it  described  in  the  present 
volume,  at  p.  467. 
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MICROSCOPIC   DISCOVERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TuK  iuvention  of  the  microscope  is  justly  con. 
sidered  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  human  science  and  art.  claiming  at 
least  equal  eminence  with  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope.  The  latter  instrument  brmgs  us 
into  comparative  intimacy  with  other  worlds, 
or  what  we  infer  to  be  such  from  the  analogies 
discoverable  between  them  and  our  terrestrial 
g4obe ;  the  former  instrument  carries  us  to  the 
opposite  bounds  of  creation,  and  reveals  the 
atomic  miracles  with  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately surrounded.  The  results  of  astronomical 
research  usually  strike  us  with  more  awe  than 
chose  of  microscopical  inquiry ;  yet  perhaps  we 
regard  the  latter  with  deepest  interest,  and  for 
this  reason  f-^the  telescope  communicates  a 
few  particulars  concerning  things  on  which  we 
can  bring  hut  few  analogies  to  bear,  and  con- 
sequently imparts  a  vague  and  indefinite  know- 
ledge to  the  mind ;  the  microscope,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  objects  wonderfully  minute, 
yet  usually  so  analogous  to  larger  existences, 
that  the  information  derived  concerning  them 
is  satisfactory  and  complete. 

To  estimate  duly  the  value  of  the  micro- 
scope, as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
uf  human  knowledge,  we  must  refer  to  the 
utter  ignorance  concerning  some  things,  and 
the  gross  misconceptions  regarding  others,  that 
prevailed  prior  to  its  introduction.  Before  the 
invention  of  this  instrument,  the  mite  was  con- 
sidered tlie  least  of  animal  beings,  and  the  ex- 
istence  of  living  atoms,  with  which  compared, 
the  mite  may  rank  as  an  elephant,  had  never 
been  conjectured.  The  wondrous  beauty  and 
contrivance  in  the  formations  and  appendages 
of  the  insect  tribes  had   never  been  beheld. 


The  miraclee  of  creative  power,  folded  up  in 
every  plant  and  blossom,  had  not  been  fully 
displayed.  Vague  and  indefinite  opinions 
were  held  regarding  the  vital  fluid  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  manner  of  its  circulation  through 
the  body  was  very  imperfectly  understood. 
The  strange  fiillacy  of  equivocal  generation 
was  universally  maintained^  and  fetid  corrup- 
tion was  deemed  the  parent  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life.  It  would  occupy  much  space  to 
name  alt  the  instances  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception that  characterized  the  times  in 
which  the  microscope  was  unknown :  let  those 
to  which  we  have  alluded  suffice  to  show  how 
limited  was  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
concerning  many  things  that  daily  mettiie  eye, 
and  how  totally  unconscious  were  the  philoso- 
phers of  those  ages  of  the  wonderful  creations 
that  science  and  art  were  preparing  to  unveil. 
**  Who,"  says  Baker,  **^  would  have  imagined 
it  possible  to  distinguish  myriads  of  living 
creatures  in  a  single  drop  of  water  !  Or,  that 
the  purple  tide  of  life,  and  even  the  globules 
of  the  blood,  should  be  seen  distinctly  rolling 
through  veins  and  arteries  smaller  than  the 
finest  hair?  That  millions  of  millions  of  ani- 
malcules  should  be  discovered  in  the  semen 
mascuimumof  all  creatures?  That  not  only 
the  exterior  form,  but  even  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  bowels,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
in  a  gnat  or  louse  should  be  rendered  objects 
of  sight?  Or,  that  numberless  species  of 
creatures  should  be  made  visible,  though  so 
minute,  that  a  million  of  them  are  less  than  a 
grain  of  sand  ?  These,*'  he  continues,  **  are 
noble  discoveries,  whereon  a  new  philosophy 
has  been  raised,  that  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
the  human  soul,  and  furnishes  a  more  just  and 
sublime  idea  than  mankind  had  before,  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature,  and  the 
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infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  na- 
ture's Almighty  Parent/'^ 

At  the  period  when  Goldsmith  wrote,  the 
microscope  had  certainly  been  long  in  use, 
and  allusion  is  made  in  his  Natural  History 
to  some  of  the  interesting  facts  it  had  then 
made  known.  When,  however,  we  consider 
the  inefficient  construction  of  the  instrument, 
the  consequent  unsatisfactory  results  of  many 
observations,  and  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  discoveries  of  that  day,  we  are 
at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  our 
author  lays  comparatively  little  stress  on  mi- 
croscopic inquiry.  Subsequent  editions  of  the 
Natural  History  have,  it  is  true,  supplied  in 
a  good  measure  this  deficiency  in  the  original 
work,  and  presented  to  the  popular  view  a 
large  amount  of  discoveries  in  the  minute 
world;  this  information,  however,  has  usually 
been  conveyed  in  a  desultory  form,  ill  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  vast 
accessions  of  knowledge  progressively  derived 
from  microscopic  investigation.  The  attention 
which  has,  in  late  years,  been  given  to  the 
construction  of  the  microscope  and  the  im. 
proveraent  of  its  elements,  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  inquiry,  and  led  to  the  elucidation 
of  facts  so  astonishing,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
formations  and  phenomena  so  replete  with 
interest  to  the  natural  historian,  that  a  new 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  work  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  complete  if  it  did  not  include  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  various  kingdoms 
of  nature  by  the  aid  of  optical  science.  This 
digest  we  propose  to  give  in  three  consecutive 
chapters,  dividing  the  subject  as  follows: — 

Chap.  I.  The  results  of  microscopical  in- 
quiry concerning  the  minute  formations  and 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 

Chap.  II.  Infusorial  Animalcules. 

Chap.  III.  Spermatic  Animalcules. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  BESULTS  OF  MICBOSCOFICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCEBNING  THE  MINUTE  FORMATIONS 

AND  FHENOBfENA  OF  THE 

NATURAL  WORIiD. 

Microscopic  investigation  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  all  the 
kingdoms  of  nature.  We  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  orderly  arrangement,  commence  with  the 
Mineral  Kingdom,  the  discoveries  in  which, 
though  less  diversified,  are  equally  interesting 
with    those    in    the    animal   and  vegetable 

>  See  article  Microseope,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Popular  Ene}fdopwiia, 


worlds.  In  this  division  of  the  subject  oar 
attention  is  more  particularly  called  to  the 
remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  oon- 
gelation  and  crystallization,  to  the  formation 
of  minute  mineral  bodies,  and  to  fossil  remains 
of  insects,  animalcules,  and  vegetables.  We 
shall  first  advert  to  the  singular  appearances 
presented  in  the  congelation  of  water  and 
snow  crystals  ;  for  though  these  cannot  be  in. 
eluded  amongst  mineral  bodies,  they  can  be 
more  conveniently  reviewed  in  this  place  than 
in  any  other  department  of  our  essay. 

If  water  be  exposed  to  a  freesdng  atmos. 
phere  in  a  capacious  vessel,  thin  laminse,  or 
plates,  of  ice  will  shortly  be  observed  on  its 
surface.     These  cross  and  intersect  each  other 
in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fancifully  tesselated  device. 
If  one  of  these  plates  be  separated  from  the 
rest  with  a  knife  and  brought  under  the  mi- 
croscope, a  moderate  power  will  develope  its 
conformation,  which  much  resembles  that  of 
a  herring  bone:  a  large  stem  runs  through 
the  centre,  and  from  each  side  of  this  diverge 
a  number  of  parallel  spines,  inclined  to  the 
central    stem   in  an  angle  of    about  sixty 
degrees.     In  the  Micrographia  of  Dr  Hooke 
notice  is  taken  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  congela. 
tion  of  water  thinly  spread  on  smooth  marble, 
which  is  said  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  figures 
resembling  feathers  ;  these  forms  are  however 
nearly  allied  to  the  plates  before  mentioned,  and 
the  points  of  difference  between  them  are  not 
particularly  remarkable.    Urine  when  slightly 
frozen  discovers  a  number  of  very  beautiful  six. 
branched  figures  ;  but  as  the  same  formation^ 
or  others  very  closely  resembling  them,  may, 
be  observed  in  a  congelation  of  common  salt 
and  water,  we  prefer  directing  our  remarks  to 
the  latter.      These  star-like  figures  commence 
at  the  centre,  which  elevates  itself,  and  ulti- 
mately forms  the  apex  of  a  solid  angle ;  from 
the  centre  six  branches  jut  out,  each  two  in- 
closing an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  ;  from  these 
main  branches  proceed  a  number  of  smaller 
shoots,  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  branch  being 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  forming  with  it  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees  ;  from  these  shoots  issue 
forth  smaller  branchings  in  like  manner,  and 
from  these  latter  others  still  more  minute,  till 
at  length  the  figure  becomes  too  complicate 
to  be  analysed,  and  presents  merely  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  even  mass  of  ice.     It  is  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  the  beauty  of  these 
stars  is  greatly  enhanced  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, which  disturb  the  regular  process 
of  congelation,  and  cause  the  branches  at  times 
to  throw  out  a  number  of  circular  plates  curi- 
ously overlapping  each   other.      It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  that  these  figures  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  observed  in  the  ordinary 
crystallisation  of  common  salt  by  evaporation. 
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The  fantMtic  and  picturesque  formations  so 
commonly  observed  on  the  windows  in  the 
winter  season,  will,  if  closelj  examined,  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  branches  dis- 
posed under  the  uniform  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees ;  and  all  the  irregular  variety  is  merely 
the  result  of  numerous  small  impediments  to 
the  freezing  process. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  configuration 
may  be  observed  in  the  flakes  of  falling  snow, 
all  however  thus  far  resembling  each  other, 
that  they  uniformly  consist  of  six  branches 
radiating  from  a  centre.  The  side  shoots  are 
also  disposed  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, and  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  figure  we 
dis«sover  the  angle  of  sixty  degrees  determin- 
ing the  formation.  Plate  35,  figs.  50  and  51, 
are  two  snow  flakes.  In  fig.  50  we  observe 
the  branchings  from  the  centre,  and  the  side 
shoots  disposed  according  to  the  general  law. 
The  hexagonal  figures  terminating  the  main 
branches  are  explained  thus :  the  two  sides 
connecting  with  the  branch  are  lateral  shoots 
from  it,  the  two  next  are  lateral  shoots  from 
the  former  two,  and  the  other  two  sides  are 
similar  shoots  from  the  second  two.  And  it 
is  in  this  maimer  by  a  little  consideration  of 
the  figure,  that  we  are  enabled,  in  almost  every 
instance,  to  trace  out  a  uniform  principle  of 
conformation.  In  ^g,  51  we  see  the  six 
branches  and  the  lateral  shoots  as  before,  and 
the  leaf,  like  outline  of  the  figure  is  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  lateral 
shoots  near  to  the  centre  pressing  upon  each 
other,  and  the  central  ones  extending  farther 
out  than  those  more  recently  put  forth. 

Congelation  and  crystallization,  though 
closely  resembling  each  other,  are  distinct 
operations.  Congelation  fixes  the  whole  fluid 
mass  ;  but  the  process  of  crystallization  causes 
the  particles  of  mineral  bodies,  when  sus. 
pended  in  fluid  or  separated  by  fusion,  to 
assemble  in  regular  figures,  agreeably  to 
ascertained  principles  of  formation. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  figure  observ- 
able  in  crystals,  their  primitive  forms  are  few, 
sach  as  the  cube,  parallelopipedon,  &c. ;  and 
all  eccentric  formations  arise  from  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  their  laminas  on  the  faces  of 
the  primitive  crystal.  Dr  Hooke  suggested 
that  crystallization  merely  exhibited  the  vari- 
ous regular  forms  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  small  globular  particles ;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers. 
There  is,  however^  a  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
how  globular  particles  should  with  undeviat- 
ing  exactness  constantly  assume  the  same 
primitive  figure,  in  (for  instance)  the  crystal- 
lization of  common  salt  The  simple  form  of 
these  crystals  is  always  a  cube  ;  now  we  can. 
not  comprehend  the  reason  why  this  should  be 
the   case  on  the   supposition   that  they  are 


merely  an  accumulation  of  globular  particles ; 
for  these  particles  can  unite  only  by  mutual 
attraction,  and  might,  for  ought  we  perceive  to 
the  contrary,  assemble  in  any  other  primitive 
form  as  readily  as  that  of  the  cube.  A  more 
recent  theory  supposes  the  particles  to  have 
either  the  figure  of  the  primitive  crystal  or 
that  of  a  cube,  a  solid  angle,  or  a  paral- 
lelopipedon ;  and  we  can  pretty  well  discover 
in  every  instance,  on  thu  hypothesis,  how  the 
primitive  form  is  invariably  determined.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the 
microscope,  which  brings  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer  the  whole  process  of 
crystallization,  from  (in  several  cases)  the 
primitive  form,  to  the  most  intricate  combina. 
tion  which  it  ultimately  develops.  A  more 
beautiful  sight  cannot  be  conceived  than  that 
which  is  presented  when  any  saline  solution 
is  sufiering  gradual  evaporation  under  the  mi- 
croscope,  and  the  crystals  begin  to  shoot  and 
extend  themselves  over  the  field  of  the  instrn- 
ment.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
partially  draws  aside  the  veil  that  is  cast  over 
the  first  creation  of  material  forms.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis,  that  primitive  chaos  was  a 
fluid  holding  in  soluflion  the  particles  of  all 
solid  matter,  we  may  imagine  the  small  drop 
of  water  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  to  be 
that  chaos,  from  which  we  see  glaciers  and 
rocks  rising  up  with  a  rapidity,  precision,  and 
beauty  truly  astonishing. 

In  Plate  35  the  figs.  44  and  45  exhibit 
the  compound  crystals  of  common  salt  These 
have  been  selected  for  illustration  in  conse- 
quence of  their  showing  the  process  of  super, 
position  in  the  most  simple  manner.  The 
figures  closely  resemble  each  other ;  but 
in  fig.  44  the  various  laminas  are  not  so 
easily  recognized  as  in  ^g.  45.  The  crystal 
commences  with  the  formation  of  the  nucleus, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  very  minute  cube,  com 
posed  of  cubic  particles ;  a  layer  of  four 
similar  cubes  immediately  begin  to  form  under 
this  nucleus,  and  raise  it  up,  or  propel  it  for- 
ward ;  a  third  layer  of  nine  similar  cubes  then . 
form  under  the  layer  of  four;  and  thus  the 
crystal  goes  on  increasing,  each  successive 
layer  taking  an  additional  cube  into  the  side. 
Now  as  the  cubic  particles  are  small  beyond 
our  comprehension,  and  since  the  aggregation 
will  frequently  be  afiected  by  the  superposi* 
tion  of  laminae,  the  thickness  of  these  particles 
only,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  why, 
even  in  microscopic  crystals,  the  sides  frequently 
present  to  our  weak  vision,  and  its  limited 
aids,  a  perfectly  polished  surface  free  from 
all  irregularities.  In  fig.  44,  the  laminas 
are  not  perceptible  towards  the  apex  of  the 
crystal ;  whilst  in  fig  45  the  layers  are  dis* 
tinctly  recognised:  these  varieties  are  the 
result  of  mere  accidental  circumstances,  in  the 
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one  case  facilitating  and  in  the  other  retard- 
ing the  formation  ol  the  successive  lajera. 
Fig.iS  is  an  irregukr  formation,  in  which, 
however,  the  different  laminee  exhibit  them- 
selves  with  much  distinctnessr  Figs.  47  and 
59  are  likewtse  crystalline  structures  of  com- 
mon salt;  bat  their  integral  parts  are  too 
minute  to  be  particularly  noted;  they  are 
drawn  exactly  as  they  appear  under  a  super- 
ficial magnifying  power  of  M>,000.  Fig.  46 
shows  the  crystals  of  saliva,  under  the  same 
amplifjring  power  ;  these,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  bear  strong  resemblance  to,  indeed 
are  nearly  identical  with,  fig.  53. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  ex- 
tensively into  the  subject  of  erystalliaation  ; 
but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  microscope  is  an  inva- 
luable assistant  in  detecting  the  process  by 
which  crystalline  structures  are  matured.  For 
the  instruction  of  young  experimentalists,  we 
may  add,  that  the  salts  whose  crystals  they 
wish  to  examine  must  be  dissolved  in  water ; 
metallic  substances,  and  those  which  have  me 
tallio  bases,  on  being  heated,  give  out 
crystals  as  they  gradually  cool;  these  fatter 
exhibit  beautiful  conformations  when  immer- 
sed in  solutions  that  act  upon  them  chemically. 
We  conclude  with  an  extract,  relevant  to  oar 
subject,  from  Gould's  Companion  to  the  jtfir- 
ro$eop€,  a  useful  little  treatise,  by  a  talented 
and  practical  man: 

*'  Another  important  field  of  inouiry  by  the 
mioTOscope  is  chemical  action.  This  opens  an 
endless  subject  of  investigation  of  a  very  rich 
order.  The  mode  of  pursuing  this  class  of 
observations  is  very  simple,  rrepare  a  few 
pieces  of  thin  and  perfectly  flat  glass,  of  a  size 
suitable  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope ;  eome 
of  these  should  be  the  eighth  of  an  inch  less 
every  way  than  the  others.  A  variety  of  che. 
mical  agents  should  be  provided  in  small  glass 
bottles  with  stoppers,  and  a  few  glass  rods 
about  four  inches  long,  with  a  rounded  end, 
for  tlM  purpose  of  taking  up  a  small  drop  of 
liquid.  In  experimenting,  at  the  oatset  adapt 
the  focus  of  the  microscope  to  one  of  the  glass 
plates.  Then,  upon  one  of  the  larger  plates, 
spread  thinly  any  chemical  substance  with 
which  you  wish  to  work.  Lay  the  glass  upon 
the  stage,  and  examine  leisurely  the  character 
and  form  of  the  substance.  Then,  upon  one 
of  the  smaller  glasses,  lay,  with  a  glass  rod,  a 
small  drop  of  any  acid  or  other  fluid  with  which 
you  wish  to  act;  and,  having  spread  it  on 
the  glass,  lower  it  down  nearly  upon  the  other 
glass,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  upper  glass 
shall  not  reach  beyond  the  under  one;  as  the 
upper  glass,  when  once  brought  in  contact, 
should  never  be  disturbed.  The  two  substan- 
ces will  thus,  by  pressure,  be  reduced  to  one 
uniformly  thin    film;  and  the  action  which 


takes  place  may  be  very  accurately  investiga- 
ted. 

*'  For  instance,  let  the  first  glass  receive  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, and  the  upper  glass  a  drop  of  nitric  add ; 
on  oontat^,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonats 
will  be  seen  coming  away  in  globules,  whibt 
the  carbonate  of  copper  breaks  down  and  <&. 
appears.  The  field  is  gradually  occupied  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  ;  and  this  is  seen 
to  crystallize  in  minute  rhombic  crystals. 
Lift  up  the  upper  glass,  and  add  a  small  drop 
of  ammonia,  and  sup  down  the  glass  again ; 
the  crystals  of  the  nitrate  disappear ;  a  new 
combination  takes  place;  and  you  see  the 
beautiful  foliations  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
interspersed  with  groups  of  the  still  more  beau- 
tiful  prisms  of  the  deep  blue  ammoniuret  of  cop. 
per.  Or,  instead  of  the  ammonia,  add  muriatic 
acid  ;  the  nitrate  is  changed  into  a  grass-green 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  copper,  which  crys- 
tallises in  bundles  of  spears  shooting  in  all  di- 
rections across  the  field  of  vision. 

••  These  phenomena  may  be  multipKed  to 
any  extent  by  the  use  of  the  mnneroas  chemi- 
cal agents  to  be  obtained.  Iodine  presents  an 
endless  variety  of  aspects  in  combination  with 
different  sgents.  The  crystallization  of  by- 
driodate  of  potass  is  very  beautiful,  if  a  drop 
of  the  solution  is  put  on  a  glass.  Put  on  the 
other  glass  sulphuric  acid.  When  brought  io 
contact,  the  acid  takes  the  potass,  and  fonns 
crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  potass,  and  die  iodine 
is  developed  both  in  solution,  which  passes  oflf 
by  evaporation,  and  in  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  substance  itself.  Again  :  combine  solu- 
tion of  iodine  with  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  alcohol,  in  the  solution  of  iodine, 
takes  part  of  the  water  fifom  the  soda,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in 
prisms.  The  iodine,  deprived  of  the  alcohol, 
is  developed  in  cherry-red  drops  of  liquid  and 
in  dark  rhombic  crystals. 

**  To  these  observations  may  be  added,  the 
examination  of  various  crystallizations  in^  po- 
larized  light  Between  the  reflecting  mirror 
and  the  stage  of  the  microscope  insert  a  plate 
of  tourmaline,  so  that  the  condensed  light  of 
the  mirror  be  thrown  upon  the  object  throogh 
the  tourmaline.  This  polarizes  the  light  re- 
ceived.  Then  above  the  eye-piece  lay  another 
plate  of  tourmaline,  or,  what  is  better,  anana^ 
lysing  prism  of  Iceland  spar.  This  enables 
the  observer  to  perceive  the  changes  produced 
by  the  polarized  light  Many  crystals  so  ob- 
served, as  sulphate  of  potass,  &c.  exhibit  the 
most  beautiful  colouring,  according  as  the  up. 
per  plate  of  tourmaline  is  turned  round  on  its 
axis.  Some  crystals,  as  nitrate  of  potass,  ex- 
hibit these  colours  without  the  upper,  or  ana- 
lysing plate.  The  laminae  of  the  crystal  itwlf, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  mineral  called  iolite  or 
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diGkfoite,  aenre  to  polarise  the  light  paasing 
tbfoagh  ity  and  to  make  it  visible. 

"  A  few  other  similar  experiments  may  be 
mentioned: 

*'  1.  Add  Bttlphiuric  acid  to  common  aalt,  or 
moaate  of  soda,  or  to  oarbonate  of  ammonia. 

**  9.  Add  sulphuric  acid  tobichromateof  pot 
B0S  or  muriate  of  soda.  The  result  is  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  chioro^hTmnio  acid* 

**  3.  Add  acetic  acid  to  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
Has.  The  crystallization  of  the  bichromate 
takes  place  in  very  beautiful  forms* 

*'  4.  Add  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  to 
muriate  of  cobalt-  The  crystals  of  the  alum 
form  in  ^eai  perfection. 

^6.  Add  ace  tic  acid  to  nitrate  of  copper.  The 
biperacetateof  copper  forms  sk>wly  and  crystal- 
lises in  great  beauty. 

*'  6.  Add  terrocyanate  of  potass  to  sulphate 
of  iron. 

'*  7.  Add  nitrate  of  potass,  or  aqua  potasssB,  to 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  potass  forms 
in  solution.  Raise  the  upper  glass  with  a 
knife  the  smallest  degree,  and  let  it  fall  again ; 
the  crystallisation  is  instant 

"  8.  The  smallest  drop  of  any  liquid  contain* 
ing  lead  may  be  examined  by  the  usual  tests 
for  lead ;  and  wine  may,  in  the  same-way,  be 
tested  in  a  drop  not  bigger  than  a  pin  s  point 

**9.  The  ben.iodide  of  mercury  is  a  beautiful 
crystal,  and  open  to  a  variety  of  experiments. 

"  10.  Investigate  the  comparative  purity  of 
successive  crystallizations  of  nitrate  of  potass."' 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  formation  of 
minute  mineral  bodies,  our  attention  is  called, 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  are  designated  the 
active  mokaUeg  of  matter.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  bodies  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
metab  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  atoms  suf- 
ficiently minute,  and  a  few  other  substances, 
the  whole  range  of  matter  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomcina  of  molecular  activity.  The  method  of 
bringing  these  atoms  under  microscopic  in- 
vestigation is  very  simple.  On  a  slip  of  glass, 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  place 
a  small  drop  of  water ;  then  with  any  sub- 
stance sufficiently  hard,  rub  the  mineral  body 
whose  atoms  you  require;  touch  the  water 
with  the  rubber,  and  it  will  transfer  to  the 
fluid  the  minute  particles  separated  by  friction. 
Apply  a  deep  power,  say  a  one-twentieth  inch 
doublet,  and  a  vast  number  of  apparently  small 
spheres  will  be  seen  in  rapid  and  continual 
motion.  This  motion  of  the  parti^Jes  will  not 
cease  in  any  definite  time,  if  care  be  taken  to 
supply  fresh  water  as  the  other  evaporates. 
The  movement  of  these  atoms  very  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  infusorial  monads  and  the 
spermatic  animalcules.  The  writer  was  led 
himself  to  experiment  on  the  nature  of  these 
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active  molecules,  and  from  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomena  presented  by  minute  particles  of  cam- 
phor floating  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  he  was 
led  to  attribute  the  activity  to  electric  or  mag- 
netic agency.  Having  put  a  drop  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  on  a  slip  of  glass,  he  added 
thereto  an  extremely  thin  shaving  of  camphor, 
which  was  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  spirit, 
and  fell  down  into  minute  crystals,  spheres, 
cylinders,  circuhur  planes,  &c.  The  activity 
of  these  tiny  forms  was  truly  wonderful  and 
delightful  to  witness ;  and  though  this  is  not 
the  great  point  to  which  he  woiUd  now  direct 
attention,  he  still  thinks  that  a  detailed  ac 
count  of  the  appearances  will  be  interesting 
to  all  who  have  not  made  similar  observations. 
The  crystals  were  rhomboidal,  and  frequently 
revolved  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  on  their 
longest  axis;  after  turning  one  wa^  for  some 
time,  they  would  then  reverse  their  motion ; 
at  other  times,  the  revolving  movement  would 
be  entirely  suspended,  and  they  would  direct 
alternately  the  two  ends  (poles  ?)  of  their  axis 
to  some  particular  point  in  the  field  The 
spheres  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  in  re- 
volving, with  this  peculiarity,tbat  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion  far  exceeded  that  of  the  crystals  ; 
and  whenever  they  ceased  to  revolve,  it  was 
to  fly  off  in  a  right  line  to  another  quarter  of 
the  field.  It  should  be  remarked  that  whilst 
revolving,  neither  the  crystals  nor  Qie  s^eres 
made  any  progressive  advance,  at  least  speak- 
ing gencrnlly.  The  circular  planes  revolved 
in  like  manner  on  a  diametric  axis  ;  and  these 
progressed  over  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
revolution.  The  small  cylindric  forms  pointed 
their  ends  alternately  to  the  same  point,  fre- 
quently revolved  on  their  axes,  and  occasion, 
ally  exhibited  ail  the  livelv  motions  of  the 
most  active  vibrio  animalcules.  When  the 
crystallizing  process  began,  as  the  turpentine 
evaporated  round  the  edges  of  the  field,  these 
several  forms  cleared  from  the  centre  and 
united  themselves  to  the  foliations.  It  was 
then  that  a  vast  number  of  very  minute  par- 
ticles were  discovered,  moving  rapidly  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  molecular  atoms  ;  as  the 
star.shaped  crystals  began  to  form  in  the 
midst  of  them,  they  were  seen  to  strike  rapidly 
and  repeatedly  against  the  projecting  points, 
till  at  length  they  adhered  to  the  mass,  and 
were  incorporated  with  it  The  phenomenon 
was  precisely  that  of  an  insulated  cork  ball 
striking  against  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  in  which  case  it  becomes  electrified 
itself  and  is  repelled,  when  quickly  losing  the 
electricity  it  had  acquired,  it  again  strikes  the 
conductor.  It  seems  probable  then  that  mole- 
cular activity  is  the  mere  result  of  successive 
attraction  and  repulsion  among  a  vast  number 
of  suspended  particles ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
difficult    to    conceive  that    motion   will    he- 
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get  motion  in  such  a  host  of  atoms,  and  that 
their  activity  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
We  shall  again  refer  to  the  activity  of  mole- 
cules  when  we  come  to  speak  of  infusorial  and 
spermatic  animalcules  whose  movements  they 
greatly  resemble. 

Ores  and  minerals  should  first  be  examined 
in  very  small  portions  in  their  native  state ; 
as  their  complex  structure  cannot  be  so  well 
understood  from  an  artificial  crystallization, 
which  rather  developes  primitive  forms  and 
elementary  principles.  The  crystalline  for- 
mations  and  foliations  of  any  muieral  may  be 
subjected  to  mijcroscopic  examination,  by  dis. 
solving  a  few  particles  in  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid.  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  enter 
into  an  extended  description  of  the  crystalline 
structures  of  minerals,  as  exhibited  under  the 
microscope  ;  since  these  can  only  be  adequately 
comprehended  from  actual  observation,  or  from 
very  elaborate  illustrative  engravings.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention 
of  a  variety  of  minute  native  bodies  discovered 
by  various  observers. 

On  the  sea -shore,  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  in  many  inland  places,  various  species  of 
sand  are  discovered,  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  and  all  exhibiting  a  beauty  of 
structure  and  finish  well  worthy  of  observation. 
'*  These  species  difier  in  colour,  figure  and 
size ;  and  as  among  stones  some  are  called 
precious  for  their  excellency,  so  also  amongst 
sands  there  are  some  that  deserve  the  same 
epithet  for  their  beauty.  The  grains  of  sea- 
sand  are  very  large,  and  afibrd  great  variety 
of  all  shapes  and  colours,  both  opaque  and 
transparent  River  sands  are  smaller  grained, 
of  difierent  colours  and  forms ;  and  the  in- 
land, or  pit  sands,  vary  also  exceedingly, 
being  some  white,  some  brown,  some  yellow, 
&c."  *'  These  varieties  are  very  agreeable  to 
examine  by  the  microscope,  which  shows,  in 
some  of  the  shining  kinds,  grains  having  all 
numbers  of  sides  and  angles,  and  so  finely 
polished,  that  no  diamond  is  more  exquisitely 
beautiful.  On  others,  grotesque  figures,  or 
representations  of  landscapes,  buildings, plants 
and  animals  at  once  surprise  and  please." 
There  are  several  kinds  of  black  sand  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  from  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  America,  which  exhibit 
beautifully  polished-  surfaces,  and  may  be 
attracted  by  the  load-stone.  A  red-coloured 
sand  is  also  brought  from  abroad  (we  believe 
from  Africa)  which  presents  a  delightful  pic- 
ture under  the  magnifier,  resembling  a  heap 
of  gems  carelessly  thrown  together. 

Small,  irregularly  shaped  particles  of  the 
precious  stones,  are  very  interesting  micro- 
scopic objects.  Leuwenhoeck's  method  of 
examining  the  diamond,  and  the  phenomena 
it  presented,  are  thus  described  by   Baker. 


**  He  broke  a  small  one  between  twohamoiefs, 
and  placing  the  pieces  before  his  microscope, 
in  the  sun-shine,  he  saw  many  sparkling 
flames  issue  fromjthem,  with  a  continQal  oor. 
ruscation,  in  some,  like  faint  lightning. 
Then  viewing  them  in  the  shade,  be  observed, 
among  other  pleasing  appearauces,  a  little 
flame  that  seemed  to  dart  from  each  partide 
of  the  diamond :  and  it  was  a  glorious  sight 
to  behold  multitudes  of  sparkling  flames,  most 
of  a  bright  fire  colour,  and  others  greenish, 
flashing  faintly  and  like  lightning  at  a  dis- 
tance.  In  other  pieces  of  the  diamond  the 
lameUcBf  or  layers,  were  very  plainly  distin- 
guished." This  description  is  somewhat 
grandiloquent,  yet  perfectly  agrees  with  later 
observations :  the  powerful  refractions  of  thii 
gem  and  its  structure  are  both  very  distinctly 
developed  by  the  microscope.  Minute  crystal- 
line formations,  vulgarly  called  diamondis,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  cavities  of  flint  or 
rock  ;  these  vary  considerably  in  form,  and 
by  their  action  on  the  rays  of  light  become 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  microscc^icai 
observer.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  called 
attention  to  the  singularly  shaped  microscopic 
cavities  in  gems  and  other  mineral  bodies, 
''  containing  two  fluids  unknown  to  the 
chemist,  groups  of  crystals,  floating  balls,  and 
exhibiting  actual  chemical  operations  goiDg 
on  in  these  minute  laboratories  when  exposed 
to  changes  of  temperature.  In  some  of  the 
precious     stones,   particularly   in     diamond, 

farnet,&c.,  these  cavities  are  perfect  spheres." 
n  his  recent  Treatise  on  the  microscope,  this 
unwearied  observer  gives  diagrams  c^  '*  the 
cavities  containing  the  two  new  fluids  that 
will  not  mix,  though  in  the  same  cavity;" 
and  also  of  the  beautiful  spear-shaped  cavities 
formed  in  topaz. 

The  examination  of  the  interior  minerab, 
such  as  common  free-stone,  ftc,  whilst  it  has 
gratified  the  observer  with  a  view  of  their 
structure,  has  also  developed  serviceable  truths 
relative  to  the  value  and  capabilities  of  the 
materials  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
Their  compactness  or  porosity,  their  durable 
or  perishable  nature,  may  be  determined  with 
much  exactness  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
What  is  called  Kettering  stone  (from  the 
locality  of  the  quarry  whence  it  is  dug)  is 
shown,  for  example,  to  be  eminently  adapted 
for  filters,  as  it  is  composed  of  small  globular 
particles  cohering  so  nrmly  together  as  lo  form 
a  substance  harder  then  free-stone,  yet  is 
filled  with  innumerable  interstices  arising 
from  the  spherical  surfaces  touching  only  in 
certain  points. 

Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  interesting  to  transcribe  the  re- 
marks of  the  old  micrographers  regarding  the 
minute  globules  of  steel  produced  by  the  cont 
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mon  ope?iition  of  striking  iire  from  flint  and 
steel. 

'*  In  the  ooramon  way  of  striking  fire  with 
a  flint  and  steel,  fiery  sparks  fly  oat  at  every 
blow;  which  sparks  are  nothing  more  than 
sroali  pieces  of  the  flint  or  steel,  (bat  usually 
of  the  steel)  broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the 
stroke,  and  either  melted  instantaneously  into 
steel  globules,  or  made  at  least  red  hot,  and 
thereby  capable  of  kindling  tinder  or  touch- 
wood. The  heat  is  likewise  so  intense  as 
sometimes  even  to  vitrify  the  broken  particles. 
Dr  Hooke  struck  fire  over  a  sheet  of  very 
white  paper,  and  observing  diligently  where 
the  sparks  seemed  to  vanish,  he  discovered 
there  certain  very  small,  black,  but  glittering 
and  movable  specks,  which  when  examined 
with  his  microscope,  appeared  to  be  little  round 
globules;  some  whereof  did,  from  their  sur- 
face, yield  a  very  bright  and  strong  reflection 
on  that  side  next  the  light,  and  resembled  iron 
balls.  The  melting  of  the  particles  of  steel, 
instantaneously,  upon  the  collision,  is  very 
wonderful,  and  comes  up  nearly  to  the  effects 
of  lightning.'  The  combustible  nature  of  iron 
and  steel  u  evidenced  by  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  letting  drop  the  filings  of  either 
through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  when  a  num. 
ber  of  the  particles  will  be  found  melted  into 
small  globules.  On  burning  a  red  wafer  over 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  submitting  the  latter  to 
tlie  microscope,  several  very  regularly  formed 
globules  of  lead  will  be  discovered. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  minute  petri- 
factions, and  fossil  remains,  of  marine  animals, 
insects,  animalcules  and  vegetables ;  and  this 
division  of  our  subject  will  brin^  before  us 
startling  discoveries,  to  which  we  mind  is 
scarcely  disposed  to  give  credence.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  upon  the  mighty  opera- 
tions which  are  continuallv  gdng  forward  in 
the  microscopic  world,  will  lead  us  to  appre- 
hend  so  much  of  these  wonders  as  is  necessary 
to  excite  our  belief  in  them.  We  shall  of 
coarse  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  infusorial 
organic  remains  discovered  by  Ehrenberg. 

Referring  to  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
Mr  Pritchard  has  the  following  observations, 
in  his  Microscopic  lilustraiiom,  p.  90  :— ''  Look 
at  the  discoveries  of  Agassis  on  the  fossil  crea- 
tures of  the  deep!  By  a  microscopic  investi- 
gation  of  such  portions  of  them  as  have  with- 
stood the  destructive  power  of  time,  namely, 
their  scaly  covering,  he  has  been  able  so  to 
group  and  class  them,  that  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  genera  belonging  to  each  distinct 
era  are  clearly  demonstrated.  A  microscopic 
examination  also  of  the  testaceous  remains  of 
sundry  Entomostraceans,  found  in  slate-clay 
formations,  now  elevated  much  above  the  le- 
vel  of  the  sea,  prove  them  to  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other  imbedded  in  the  waters.  And 
vou  tu 


the  naturalist  may  even  det<;rmiiie  by  an  in- 
spection  of  the  sholl,  whether  the  species  were 
the  inhabitants  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  con- 
sequently whether  the  strata  themselves  were 
the  indurated  beds  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  river 
or  lake." 

Fossil  remains  of  insects  have  hitherto 
rarely  been  met  with  ;  and  of  those  which 
have  been  discovered  very  few  are  satisfacto- 
rily developed  by  the  microscope.  Blumenbach 
divides  them  into  three  sections. 

I.  '*  The  Determinable i  such  for  instance  as 
those  found  in  the  schist  at  Oeningen,  larvso 
of  LibellulsB,  Notonectae,  &c.  \l,  Jhdno^is : 
to  which  head  belong  most  of  those  inclosed  in 
amber,  as  also  most  of  the  petrified  crabs. 
II L  Unkiwicns  such  are  the  celebrated  Dudley- 
fossils,  which  are  found  in  various  places,  but 
no  where  finer  than  at  Dudley,  in  Worcester, 
shire,  and  frequently  retaining  their  crab-like 
shell"  Plate  4,  figs.  39,  40, 4 1 ,  42, 43,  50,95, 
represent  a  few  of  the  insects  that  have  been 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state ;  as  these  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  the  general  summary  of 
organic  remains,  it  would  be  needless  repeti- 
tion to  describe  them  here.  Plate  35,  fig.  41, 
exhibits  a  singular  insect,  much  resembling  a 
mite,  discovered  in  a  siliceous  formation  at 
Uckfield  in  Sussex.  It  is  drawn  with  nearly 
four  times  the  surface  it  exhibited  under  a 
doublet  of  one- thirtieth  inch  focus.  Its  real 
size  seems  to  vary  from  l-3000th  to  1.1500th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  recent  discovery  of  animalcular  fos- 
sils by  Dr  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  has  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  the  philosophical  world,  and 
promises  to  aid  in  no  small  degree  the  ad- 
vancement of  geological  science.  ^*  These  re- 
mains," says  Sir  David  Brewster, ''are  the  si. 
liceous  shells  of  animalcules  belonging  to  the 
division  Bacillaria,  and  form  strata  of  tripoli, 
or  poli-^chiefer  (polishing-slate),  at  Franzen- 
bad,  in  Bohemia.  M.  Ehrenberg  has  still 
move  recently  discovered  them  in  the  semi- 
opal  found  along  with  the  polishing-slate  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  Belin,  in  the  chalk  flints, 
and  even  m  the  semi-opal  or  noble  opal,  of  the 
porphyritic  rocks.  The  size  of  a  single  indi. 
vidua!  of  these  animals  is  about  1.888th  of 
a  line,  or  1.3456th  of  an  inch.  In  the  po- 
lishing slate  from  Belin,  in  which  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  vacuities,  a  cubic  Une  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  83  millions  of  these  animals, 
and  a  ctbic  inch  contains  41,000  millions  of 
them.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  po- 
lishing-slate is  270  grains.  There  are,  there, 
fore,  187  millions  of  these  animals  in  a  single 
grain,  or  the  siliceous  covering  of  one  of  these 
animals  weighs  the  I87th  millionth  part  of  a 
grain  !*' 

We  anticipate  the  questions  which  will 
arise  on  a  perusal  of  this  briefstatement : — 
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How  can  animalcules  so  inconceivably  minute 
be  congregated  in  such  masses?  What  new 
powers  have  been  added  to  the  microscope  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  develope  these  delicate 
formations  ?  In  reply  to  the  latter  question, 
we  simply  state  the  fact,  that  recently  a  high 
degree  of  defining  and  penetrating  power  has 
been  given  to  the  microscope,  for  want  of 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  researches  into  the 
minutise  of  nature  were  (frequently  incondu* 
sive  and  deceptive.  Deeper  magnifiers  than 
any  formerly  known  are  now,  also,  brought 
into  effective  use.  The  first  inquiry ,-— how 
can  these  animalcules  be  collected  in  such 
countless  myriads  of  myriads  ? — ^will  be  satis- 
factorily answered  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  most  talented  article  in  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal. 

*'  The  productions  of  the  kindred  zoophytes, 
in  the  innumerable  coral  reefii  and  islands 
which  bestud  the  ocean,  are  truly  wonderful ; 
but  not  less  astonishing  certainly  is  it,  that  the 
organic  remains  of  these  invisible  atoms  should 
abound  to  such  an  extent,  as  actually,  in  the 
language  of  Dr  Ehrenberg,to  swell  in  no  small 
measure  the  amount  of  tiie  solid  matter  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe.  Many  of  these  ani- 
malcules are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  If 
water,  then,  containing  some  of  these,  be  taken 
from  a  pool  or  marsh,  and  conveyed  into  a  co- 
vered  vessel,  a  layer  of  fine  powder,  speedily 
becoming  a  green  crust,  will  ere  long  be  found 
on  its  surface,  and  more  particularly  near  the 
marein  of  the  glass.  This  crust,  at  first  a 
bright  green,  gradually  assumes  a  brown  and 
yellow  hue.  This  constitutes  the  well  known 
Priestley  matter  of  former  days,  which  at  one 
time  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philo. 
sophers.  It  seems  formed  of  the  more  solid 
portions  of  these  animalcules,  which,  in  succes. 
sive  generations,  have  ceased  to  live."  The 
fecundity  of  these  small  animals  is  beyond  all 
conception  :  each  individual  produces  a  host ; 
and  "  generation  succeeds  to  generation  with 
a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  estimated,  and 
their  remains  thus  accumulate  in  countless 
myriads,  and  to  a  vast  extent."  The  slimy 
substance  which  not  unfrequently  covers  stag- 
nant waters,  and  is  sometimes  spread  over 
wet  and  marshy  soils,  has  been  discovered  to 
consist  of  large  masses  of  animalcules  in  thin 
layers.  **  When  we  are  thus  informed  of  lay- 
ers of  dead  infusoria  formed  on  common 
marshes,  or  in  ditches,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared  to  understand  how  the  same 
substances  may  have  formed  great  layers  or 
strata,  taking  their  place  amonest  the  other 
rocks  which  fall  under  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
ologist  The  fact,  however  it  may  he  received, 
is  so.  Vast  layers  of  rock,  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  many  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 


worid,  which  the  microscope  has  found  to  b^ 
composed  solely  of  the  shields  or  hard  narta  of 
Infusoria  ;  these  remains  of  Infusoria  having, 
of  course,  been  deposited  from  great  bodies  of 
water  which  formerly  overspread  the  place. 
Dr  Ehrenberg  has  actually  shown,  by  experi- 
ment in  the  royal  deer  park  at  Berlin,  now  aucfa 
rocks  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  Infds- 
ory  tribes ;  and  the  only  diffi^renoe  between 
the  crust  formed  in  experiments  like  his,  and 
a  layer  of  rock  several  feet  thick,  and  of 
large  extent,  is  in  the  scale  on  which  the 
phenomenon  takes  place.  In  the  one  case 
we  have  a  natural  operation  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  the  other  an  artificial  operation 
on  a  small  one.  All  the  other  features  of 
the  process  must  be  considered  as  identicaL*' 
The  writer  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting, 
dismisses  his  subject  with  these  apposite  re- 
marks: — ''  No  doubt  the  abundant vegetatioa 
of  the  elder  world,  to  which  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  our  beds  of  coal,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  production  of  these  vast  quantities 
of  animalcules,  which  never  fail  to  be  found 
where  the  least  amount  of  dead  vegetable  mat- 
ter has  been  allowed  to  rest  in  still  water. 
Extensive  seas  of  fresh  water,  commingled 
with  decaying  forests,  or  which  had  passed 
over  such,  would  be  the  birth  place  of  oar  fossil 
Infusoria,  the  remains  of  which,  as  generation 
after  feneration  perished,  would  sink  in  an  im- 
palpable  powder  to  the  bottom ,  and  there  in  time 
be  accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  rock." 
The  fossil  remains  of  vegetabifss  present 
most  interesting  phenomena  to  the  geologist; 
these  have  been  already  referred  to  and  iUos. 
trated  in  the  course  of  the  work*  and  in  this 
place  we  have  only  to  notice  that  the  micro, 
scope  afibrds  considerable  aid  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  this  class  of  objects,  particularly  the 
fossil  woods,  specimens  of  which  can  now  be 
procured  cut  so  extremely  thin  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  by 
which  means  all  their  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture can  be  readily  ascertained.  We  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  Mr  Pritchard's  eloquent 
and  philosophical  remarks  on  this  subject  :— 
"  To  the  botanist  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is 
indispensable.  In  the  investigation  of  oar 
fossil.flora,  what  does  it  not  exhibit  to  us  I 
How  beautiful  and  delicate  is  the  stractuie 
of  the  envelope  of  some  of  the  fossiUfmits; 
those,  for  instance  of  our  London  day, 
when  viewed  nnder  this  instrument!  And 
how  important  is  it,  that,  by  its  assistance, 
we  can  determine  with  accuracy  the  natunl 
orders,  genera,  and  sometimes  the  very  species 
of  the  trees  and  plants  of  former  epochs! 
How,  beyond  all  question,  is  now  demonstrated 
the  vegetable  origin  of  our  coal !  Preserved 
within  a  bituminous  lump  of  coal,  which  has 
been  deposited  for  thousands  of  years  doep  ia 
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the  bowels  of  the  eartb,  you  may  discern  not 
only  the  woody  fibre,  ita  arrangement,  and 
the  disposal  and  form  of  the  medullary  rays, 
bat  even  the  most  delicate  of  the  vegetable 
organs,  such  as  the  spiral  vessels  and  the 
beautiful  terminations  of  those  vessels !  These 
are  distinctly  discoverable  as  in  the  finest  pre- 
parations of  a  recent  plant  And  what  can 
be  more  amusing  and  instructive  than  the 
examinationof  the  silicified  woods,  when  formed 
into  sections  no  thicker  than  the  paper  of  a 
bank-note?  Thus  rendered  pervious  to  light, 
the  organic  structure  of  the  wood  becomes 
plainly  distinguishable.  And  emanating  from 
this,  what  can  be  a  more  interesting  subject 
than  the  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  wliich  the 
silioifying  process  has  been  carried  on — by 
which  the  constituent  elements  of  the  inmost 
and  minutest  portions  are  changed — whilst 
their  form  and  situation  and  colour  remain  the 
same  ?  In  investigating  also  that  extinct  senus 
of  plants,  the  Lepidodendra,  a  similar  idea  is 
raised  in  the  mind,  as  to  what  must  have  been 
the  particular  state  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  atmosphere  and  temperature  at  the  period 
of  their  growth,  and  what  the  changes  which 
have  since  taken  place,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
its  present  condition." — *^  In  the  foregoing 
remarks  on  the  application  of  the  microscope 
to  botanical  purposes,  I  have  given  the  reader 
only  a  general  outline ;  to  enter  upon  any  thing 
like  details,  would  of  necessity  extend  our  in- 
troductory chapter  of  this  description  far  be- 
yond its  proper  bounds.  I  may,  nevertheless, 
be  permitted  to  make  use  of  one  example  by 
way  of  illustration.  But  how  shall  I  select 
one  where  the  materials  suited  to  construct  it 
are  so  superabundant,  and  where  they  all 
present  so  many  points  of  interest  ?  It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  choice.  I  will  limit  my  observations, 
however,  to  a  single  microscopic  slider,  and  see 
what  instruction  is  derivable  from  it  Suppose 
this  slider  to  contain  some  sections  of  a  fossil 
wood ;  for  instance,  three  specimens  or  shavings 
of  such  extreme  tenuity,  that  if  they  were  ex- 
posed, they  would  be  wafted  away  on  the 
slightest  breeze.  Let  them  be  weighed,  and 
they  will  not  exceed  a  grain.  Hand  them  to 
the  chemist,  and  he  can  only  prove  to  you 
that  their  primary  constituents  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, &c., and  in  so  doing, he  will 
destroy  them.  What,  then,  does  an  inspec- 
tion of  them  under  the  microscope  reveal  ?  It 
will  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they 
grew  lip,  like  our  forest  trees,  by  yearly  ad- 
ditions to  the  outside  of  their  woody  centres, 
or  by  internal  accessions,  like  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics.  It  will  tell  you 
whether  their  leaves  were  veined  or  not — 
whether  their  embryos  were  dicotyledons  or 
tnonooofyledons — whether  the  trees  from  which 


they  were  cot  had  branches  or  not — and,  if 
they  had,  whether  these  were  thick  and  sturdy, 
like  the  boughs  of  the  oak  ;  or  thin  and  fiexibley 
like  the  branches  of  the  fir  tribe.  It  will  tell 
you  whether  the  wood  might  be  easily  cleft 
asunder,  like  deal  ;  or  would  sooner  break, 
like  beech ;  whether  it  was  elastic,  like  the 
pine— so  admirably  suited  for  the  masts  of 
ships ;  or  like  the  stubborn  oak,  would  rather 
snap  than  yield  to  the  wind.  These  are  some 
of  the  ordinary  properties  developed  by  the 
microscope.  Again,  in  taking  a  more  minute 
physiological  survey^  our  information  will  be 
by  no  means  less  complete.  For  these  same 
specimens  will  disclose  to  us,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  form  and  arrangement  of  their 
woody  fibres,  the  disposition  of  their  barks, 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  tubular  recep- 
tacles  by  which  their  secretions  have  been 
carried  on,  and  their  growth  promoted.  In 
short,  so  much  will  be  revealed  by  them  in 
this  manner,  that  the  actual  distinction  between 
a  wild  and  a  cultivated  tree  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  clearly  traced." ' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of 
our  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the 
minute  formations  and  phenomena  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  Here  opens  a  rich  field 
of  interesting  observation,  and  the  more  in. 
teresting  because  it  embraces  an  extensive 
range  of  objects  with  which  readers  in  general 
can  claim  familiar  acquaintance,  so  far  as  their 
features  are  obvious  to  the  unassisted  eye.  It 
would,  we  venture  to  say,  be  difficult  to  find 
a  person,  young  or  old,  who,  in  his  rural  walk, 
has  not  stopp^  to  look  upon  the  broad  and 
massive  foliage  of  the  oak,  or  rested  beneath 
the  shade  of  its  far  spreading  branches,-^  who 
has  not  gathered  the  wild  flowers  that  em- 
broidered his  sylvan  couch,  and  wondered  at 
their  surpassing  loveliness, — or  hasnot  lingered 
with  pleasing  delight  amidst  the  luxuriant 
displav  of  vegetable  beauty  in  the  careful Iv 
tended  flower-garde  n.  A iia  to  those  w  ho  look 
with  admiration  on  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
as  they  exhibit  themselves  to  the  unaided 
sight,  and  in  a  passing  glance,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  know  that  under  these  obvious 
beauties  lie  concealed  formations  so  exquisite, 
and  mechanical  powers  so  wonderfully  con- 
trived  by  the  great  Artificer  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce, sustain,  and  carry  on  the  vegetable  or- 
ganisation, that,  wanting  a  knowledge  of 
these,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  any. 
thing  of  the  vegetable  creation.  And  here 
again  we  call  Mr  Pritchard  to  our  aid  : — 
"  Vegetable  organography,"  he  observes, 
"  upon  which  the  modem  botanist  depends  so 
much  for  his   systematic  arrangement,  and 


1  PfUchard^t  Mkroicojfic  Uhtttrationt,  New  Edition, 
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with  which  ihe  student  is  so  greatly  interested, 
and  amused,  owes  almost  its  very  existence 
to  the  microscope.  This  oheervation  will  be 
found  to  apply  in  an  especial  manner  both  to 
the  cellular  and  yascular  tissues  of  plants. 
The  membraneous  cellules  of  cellular  tissue 
are  sometimes  not  more  than  1-1 000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
size,  are  about  1-SOOth  or  l-300th.  How  then 
is  it  possible  that  we  could  become  acquainted 
with  their  forms  and  arrangement  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  microecope  ?  And  so  with  respect 
to  vascular  tissue  :  it  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble toward  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  forms  of  these  membrane* 
ous  tubes,  and  of  the  spiral,  or  annular,  fibre 
that  surrounds  them.  A  knowledge  of  the 
fructification,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of 
that  numerous  and  curious  class  of  plants,  the 
Acrogens,  could  not  be  obtained  without  it ; 
nor  could  the  existence  of  many  of  them,  such 
as  the  Fungi,  Algae,  and  some  of  the  Husd, 
be  proved.  By  its  powers,  even  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  may  be  seen  to  contain  the  decirive 
characteristics  of  organic  structure ;  and  tlie 
long  debated  question  of  the  antiquarian, 
whether  the  '*  fine  linen  of  Egypt"  in  the  times 
of  the  Pharaohs,  was  of  linen  or  cotton  fibre, 
aeeing  the  latter  is  now  indigenous  to  that 
country,  is  for  ever  set  at  rest.** 

But,  not  to  insist  in  this  place  on  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  microscope  to  the  professed 
botanist  or  the  scientific  inquirer,  let  us  glance 
at  those  simple  yet  highly  interesting  and 
pleasing  observations,  which  appeal  so  forcibly 
to  every  one  who  has  a  mind  constituted  to 
relish  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  In 
an  ordinary  survey  of  flowers,  we  found  our 
admiration  on  the  beautiful  shape  and  texture 
of  the  petals,  their  number,  colour  and  arrange, 
ment ;  and  the  singular  or  striking  disposition 
of  the  stamina  and  other  parts  reposing  in  the 
cup  of  the  blossom.  But  when  we  take  a 
single  flower  and  subject  it  in  detached  parts 
to  microscopic  examination^  what  a  fund  of 
pleasing  knowledge  is  opened  to  us !  The 
velvet  surfoce  of  die  petals  is  resolved  into  a 
fabric  which  no  human  art  can  imitate  ;  and 
the  stamens  and  adjacent  parts  when  examined 
in  detail,  exhibit  formations  which  could  not 
have  been  conceived  to  exist  in  so  small  a 
space.  Every  flower  has  microscopic  beauties 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  would  occupy  the 
leisure  of  an  extended  life,  to  make  one  min. 
utely  acquainted  with  the  floral  products  of 
the  humblest  village  garden.  Then,  again, 
what  a  variety  of  shape  and  character  is  to  be 
observed  in  seeds ;  some  with  beautiful  ^inine 
surfaces,  others  most  singularly  marked  and 
figured,  or  strangely  peculiar  in  form,  or  pro- 
vided with  curioush^  wrought  appendages, 

yet  all  strikingly  adapted  to  further  and  assist 


the  reproduction  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  fibres,  veins,  pe- 
culiarities of  surface,  &c.,  of  the  plant  leaves 
demand  careful  investigation  ;  and  the  ywmg 
wood  of  the  shoots  is  likewise  worthy  of  being 
minutely  examined.  A  thin  transverse  eec- 
tion  of  the  latter  discovers  under  the  micros- 
cope a  structure  resembling, but  for  sorpasaingy 
the  richest  lace  vrork.  It  is  time,  Iniwever, 
to  leave  these  desultory  remarks*  and  proceed 
with  our  subject  in  an  orderiy  manner. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  active  mole^ 
cules  of  matter  in  connection  with  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  we  are  now  briefly  to  notice  the 
same  phenomenon  of  atomic  activity  in  vege- 
tables. Indeed,  it  was  daring  a  course  of  ex- 
perimental observations  on  the  latter  sub- 
stances, that  this  phenomenon  was  first  wit- 
nessed by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Hav- 
ing found  that  the  poOem  of  plants,  when 
suspended  in  water,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable 
activity,  evidently  resulting  from  other  causes 
than  the  agitation  of  the  fluid  or  the  breath  of 
the  observer,  he  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
minute  particles  of  inorganic  bodies  might 
present  similar  appearances,  if  similarly  sus- 
pended.* This  conclusion  is  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. So  far  as  the  writer  has  obsenred,  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  motions  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  molecules,  beyond  what  may 
be  explained  by  the  different  principles  on 
which  these  two  species  of  atoms  are  presumed 
to  combine,  for  the  forniatbn  of  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  Our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  speculate  on  this  point  of  identity  between 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  it  must, 
however,  strike  the  reflecting  reader  as  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  minutest 
atoms  of  v^etable  and  mineral  bodies  are  con- 
trolled  by  one  common  law ;  and  he  nay  be 
led  to  the  inference  that  probably  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies  are  produced  by  one  and  the 
same  principle,  modified  by  secondary  agen- 
cies. There  is,  notwithstanding,  this  broad 
and  decisive  distinction  between  organic  and 
inorganic  structures ;  the  former  aii  mere  ag- 
pegationsof  atoms,  the  latter  are  laboratories, 
in  which  complicated  operations  are  continu- 
ally going  forward  to  prepare  matter,  so  that 
it  may  assimilate  with  and  enter  into  their 
constitution. 

The  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  plants  seems 
to  link  them  vdth  animal  existences  ;  but  we 
find,  on  dose  examination^  that  the  motion  of 
vegetable  fluids  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  blood.  Blumenbach  observes ; — **  How. 
ever  varied  the  retiouiar  and  other  oonaections 
of  the  vessels  may  be,  no  relation  can  be 


>  This  molecular  •ctivitj  li  eihibited,  not  In  the  Trg^. 
table  dust,  palpable  to  the  naked  eyp,  and  usually  naiard 
the  pollen,  but  In  the  paitlclet  of  tfae  true  farUia  heresAci 
to  be  noticed. 
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detected  between  them,  of  such  a  natare  as  to 
keep  up  a  circulation  of  fluids,  such  as  is 
found  in  all  red-blooded,  and  so  many  white* 
blooded  animals."  Most  probably  what  is 
termed  the  circulation  in  plants  is  nothing 
more  than  the  nutritive  juices  proceeding 
through  capillary  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  whence  they  do  not  return.  The 
reader  may,  however,  choose  to  hear  Mr 
Pritchard's  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  more 
particularly  as  they  are  the  result  of  careful 
observation  with  the  finest  instruments  that 
can   be   constructed. — *'  The    circulation    in 

Slants,  termed  cydom,  is  a  revolution  of  the 
uid  contained  in  each  cellule,  and  is  dis* 
tinct  from  those  surrounding  it  It  can  be 
observed  in  all  plants  in  which  the  circu* 
lating  fluid  contains  particles  of  a  difierent 
refra  tive  power  or  intensity,  and  the  cellules 
are  of  sufficient  size  and  transparency.  Hence 
all  lactescent  plants,  or  those  having  a  milky 
juice,  with  the  other  conditions,  exhibit  this 
phenomenon.  The  following  aquatio  plants 
are  generally  transparent  enough  to  show  the 
circulation  in  every  part  of  them  : — Nitella 
Uyalina,  Nitella  translucens,  Chara  vulgaris, 
and  Caulinia  frigalis.  In  the  Frog-bit 
(Hydrocharis)  it  is  best  seen  in  the  stipulas  of 
the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  roots.  The 
magnifying  powers  suited  for  the  above  are 
between  100  and  250  times  linear.  In  the 
Spider.wort  (Tradescantia  virginica)  it  is 
seen  in  the  filaments  surrounding  the  stamens 
of  tlie  flowers:  power  required,  300  to  500 
limes  linear.  In  the  common  groundsel 
(Senecio  vulgaris)  it  is  said  to  be  seen  in  the 
hairs  surrounding  the  stalks  and  flowers." 

The  respiration  of  plants  is  another  feature 
in  which  we  trace  a  similarity  between  vege- 
table  and  animal  bodies.  The  leaves  in 
plants  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  lungs 
in  animals,  '*  for  the  execution  of  the  phlogis. 
tic  process,  which  in  the  latter,  is  efieoted 
principally  by  the  inspiration  of  the  respira* 
ble  part  of  the  air  on  its  basis,  oxygen ;  and 
which,  in  plants,  is  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  leaves.  In  plants  also,  this  re- 
spirable  gas,  or  its  basis,  is,  as  in  animals, 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  life ;  particu- 
larly as  Ingen.Housz's  experiments  have 
rendered  probable«  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing in  their  vital  laboratory  their  principal 
material  of  nutrition,  carbonic  acid,  the  excess 
of  which  they  subsequently  exhale  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  important  process 
is  carried  on  in  its  gpreatest  activity  in  the 
dark.  During  the  daytime,  on  the  contrary , 
and  particularly  in  sun-shine,  it  is  much 
more  languid :  hence  at  such  time,  plants 
prepare  and  consume  carbonic  acid  in  smaller 
quantities ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  evolve 
oxygen y  the  respirable  part  of  the  atmosphere, 


from  their  leaves."  By  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope  we  discover,  in  the  cuticle  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  a  number  of  small 
openings,  termed  Btomata,  which  are  considered 
subservient  to  the  respiration  of  plants,  as  well 
as  to  the  exhalation  of  the  fluids  which  are 
evaporated  from  them  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  with  reference  to  the 
evaporation  of  moisture,  that  this  process  is  as 
necessary  to  vegetable,  as  that  of  perspiration 
is  to  animal  life  ;  for  if  the  stomata  of  the  leaf 
be  closed  up  artificially,  or  otherwise,  the 
plant,  or  that  immediate  part  of  it,  becomei 
diseased  and  withers.  The  alternate  exhala* 
tion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  must  appear  a  remarkable 
provision,  subservient  to  the  health  and  comfart 
of  man.  During  the  day,  when  mankind  are 
in  activity  and  requiring  a  full  supply  of  re- 
spirable air,  the  plants,  in  place  of  taking 
from,  add  to  its  healthy  qualities ;  and  when, 
at  night,  the  human  race  are  wrapt  in  slum- 
bers, and  the  functions  of  the  animal  body  are 
performed  with  less  activity,  and  when  conse* 
quently  less  oxygen  is  required  to  carry  them 
on,  the  plants,  in  turn,  take  in  their  supply  of 
this  gas,  evolving  it  again  with  the  morning 
light  for  the  benefit  of  the  awakening  world. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts 
ascertained  from  a  microscopic  examination  of 
a  flower.  We  will  begin  with  the  petals,  or 
leaves,  which  surround  and  protect  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  the  vegetable;  and  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  the  flower.  The  upper 
and  under  surface  of  these  are  first  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  disposition  of  the  downy 
covering,  or  spines,  or  other  remarkable  fea- 
tures, carefully  noted.  If  then  we  are  able  to 
separate  the  cuticle  on  the  under  side,  it  will 
discover  to  us  the  stomata;  and  the  removal 
of  the  cuticle  exposes  the  absorbents  of  the 
petal,  whose  use  is  to  absorb  the  elements  of 
vegetable  nutrition  from  the  atmosphere. 
Strip  ofi"  the  remaining  petals  from  the  flower, 
and  leave  only  the  reproductive  organs  on  the 
receptacle,  or  base.  Take  one  of  the  stamens 
and  carefully  observe  it ;  it  consists  of  two 
parts,  the/ilamemt,  and  the  anther.  The  former 
of  these  is  found  to  be  a  capillary  tube  for  the 
conveyance  of  nutrition  to  the  anther,  a  vari. 
ously  shaped  body  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  stamen.  The  anther  is  the  principal  object 
of  regard.  When  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination,  a  number  of  minute  particles  are 
seen  scattered  over  its  surface,  but  if  it  bo 
pressed,  and  its  interior  displayed,  the  particles 
become  innumerable ;— ^these  are,  what  is 
usually  termed,  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust 
necessary  for  the  impregnation  of  the  pistil, 
or  female  organ  of  the  blossom.  They  exhibit 
a  most  wonderful  variety  of  structure  in  dif* 
ferent  flowers,  and  have  always  been  objects 
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t»f  great  interest  to  tbe  microsoopic  obeenrcr. 
Plate  34,  fig.  88,  is  the  pollen  of  tbe  marsb. 
mallow,  conaiftiiig  of  small  globes  thickly 
studded  with  prickles.  These  atoms  are  not, 
bowerer,  the  actual  farina ;  for  on  examination 
with  deep  powers  they  are  found  to  be  delicate 
little  bags,  containing  an  inconceiTablj  line 
powder,  tbe  true  vegetable  semen.  The  pistil 
is  the  next  object  for  observation  :  it  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  germenf  the  §tyle,  and  the 
stigma.  The  style  is  a  hollow  tube,  forming 
a  communication  between  the  other  parts  of  the 
pistil ;  the  stigma  is  usually  a  small  bulbous 
substance  supported  by  the  style;  and  the 
germen  is  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pistil, 
reponng  within  the  corolla  of  the  flower.  At 
the  time  of  fecundation  the  farina  hWs  on  the 
stigma,  whence  it  is  presumed  to  pass  through 
tbe  style  to  the  germen,  the  seeds  in  which 
thus  become  impregnated  and  indued  with 
vegetable  vitality.  The  stigma  in  some 
flowers  is  either  clivided,  or  has  a  small  open- 
ing  which  contracts  and  expands  at  intervals ; 
in  others  this  organ  exhibits  a  porous  surface  ; 
in  either  case  it  is  suitably  constructed  for  the 
office  it  fulfils.  The  germen  is  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  pistil,  answering  to  the 
ovaries  in  animals.  If  the  outer  covering  be 
carefully  removed,  the  seeds  will  be  discovered, 
clustered  like  grapes,  and  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  formation  will  be  observed  in  the 
germen  of  difierent  flowers.  We  have  here 
slightly  glanced  at  a  few  leading  facts  elicited 
from  a  microscopic  examination  of  blossoms  ; 
and  in  connection  with  them,  we  would  men* 
tion  the  singular  means  by  which  the  impreg. 
nation  of  the  pistil  by  the  farina  is  frequently 
effected.  Some  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  contain  within  themselves  both  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  reproduction ;  others  are 
either  male  or  female.  "  The  motion  which 
is  observed  at  the  time  of  impregnation  in 
those  flowers  which  unite  the  atxea  is  very 
remarkable  :  thus,  for  example,  the  stamina  of 
the  common  barberry,  when  touched  on  their 
inner  side,  (that  turned  towards  the  germen) 
as  may  happen  when  an  insect  settles  on 
the  flower,  to  suck  the  honey  from  its  basis, 
suddenly  move  inwards,  and  strike  their 
anthers  acainst  the  stigma,  by  that  means 
effecting  the  fecundation."  When  the  organs 
are  in  separate  flowers,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  hop,  hemp,  &c.,  on  different  plants, 
the  farina  will  freouently  be  carried  from  the 
stamen  of  the  maJe  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
tbe  female,  by  the  honey  bee,  which  visits 
the  various  blossoms  to  collect  their  sweetness, 
and  almost  invariably  bears  away  on  its  wings 
and  body  a  portion  of  the  farina  from  one 
flower,  and  unconsciously  deposits  it  on  the 
stigma  of  another.  There  are  other  means  of 
impregnation   in    these  cases,  more  obvious; 


soch  as  the  agency  of  tbe  wind,  or  tbe  actnl 
deposition  by  the  florist  of  the  farina  on  die  f»- 
male  organ. 

When  the  impregnation  of  the  gcr»en  is 
effiscted,  all  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  plant 
fall  off,  and  the  former  increases  in  aixe  till 
the  seeds  contained  in  it  have  reached  mato- 
rity.  ''  The  form,  as  well  of  the  diffeient 
seeds,  as  of  the  coverings  in  which  they  are 
inclosed,  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  flowen, 
and  adapted  in  the  most  admirable  manner  to 
the  preservation  of  the  species  as  regards  their 
extended  dispersion,  their  security,  &c.  The 
provision,  too,  is  remarkable,  by  means  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  position  in  the 
ground,  when  they  germinate,  they  invariably 
shoot  their  radicle  downwards,  and  the  plumnla 
upwards."  The  principal  parts  of  a  seed  are  the 
eofyledons,  or  seed-lobes,  which  alter  geimina- 
tion  become  leaves,  and  the  coraibam  or  heart, 
consisting  of  the  radicle  and  the  plumola.  Seeds 
require,  in  general,  to  be  prepared  lor  micto- 
scopic  examination,  by  steeping  them  in  hot 
water,  when  the  several  parts  just  named  separ. 
ate  and  discover  their  respective  formations. 
The  exterior  of  many  seeds  is,  however,  so  re- 
markable, that  without  any  preparation  theyarp 
most  interesting  objects  under  every  power  thai 
will  afford  light  sufficient  to  deveiope  then 
structure.  To  attempt  a  description  of  all  the 
varieties, is  impossible ;  we  must  simply  refer  lo 
some  of  their  singular  appendages,  and  des. 
cribe  a  few  whose  formation  is  most  striking. 

The  pappus,  or  down,  with  which  niany 
seeds  are  provided  is  a  wonderful  characteristic, 
whether  we  regard  the  structure  of  the  down 
itself,  or  the  ends  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
Plate  34,  fig,  9,  exhibiU  a  filament  of  thistle 
down,  as  it  appears  under  a  linear  magnify- 
ing power  of  60.  This  down,  with  some 
variety  of  form,  is  either  placed  on  the  top  of 
seeds  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  or  on  each 
side  like  winff8,or  it  covers  tbe  entire  surfiice ; 
in  any  case  the  purpose  is  much  the  same, 
namely,  to  provide  tbe  seed  with  means  of 
transit  from  tbe  seed.case  to  the  spot  of  earth 
on  which  it  is  destined  to  fall  and  germinate. 
And  to  this  wonderful  contrivance  of  nature 
for  the  propagation  of  vegetable  life,  we  are 
to  attribute  much  of  tbe  verdure  and  flortl 
loveliness  of  those  wild,  sequestered  spots, 
where  the  cuitivatinc  hand  of  man  has  never 
been  employed,  and  where  the  human  foot 
has  rarely  trod.  The  down  is  sometimes 
designed  as  a  protection  to  the  seed  ;  it  either 
repels  the  moisture  which  would  injure  it,  or 
prevents  undue  pressure  from  contiguous  bodiea 
A  nd  in  some  cases,  it  is  so  disposed,  that  it  not 
only  directs  the  seed  into  a  prt^r  position  for 
germination,  but  also,  if  the  seed  be  placed  in 
the  earth  with  its  plumula  downwards,  will 
work  it  up  to  the  surface  again,  and  re-de- 
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pomt  it  with  the  plume  apwards  !  The  only 
other  appendage  to  which  we  ahall  refer,  is 
the  ala^  or  wine,  a  fine  membrane  attached 
either  to  the  badL  or  margin  of  certain  seeds. 
On  a  microscopio  examination,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  intended  so  much  for  a  means  of 
transit,  as  for  absorbing  nutriment  to  facilitate 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  It  is,  in  most 
instances,  a  layer  or  reticulation  of  capillary 
tubefty  protected  by  a  double  membrane. 

The  conformation  of  poppy  seeds  is  exceed- 
ingly curious.  In  outline  they  somewhat  re- 
semble a  kidney,  and  their  surfaces  are  divided 
into  angular  compartments,  by  means  of  re- 
ticulated  fibres  connected  by  an  exceedingly 
thin  and  transparent  membrane.  Plate  34, 
fig.  30,  is  the  seed  of  the  Galampelus  Scaber, 
in  which  the  ala,  or  wing,  is  a  characteristic 
feature  ;  the  external  tunic,  or  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  seed,  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. Fig.  30»  represents  a  seed  of  the  French 
Marygold ;  and  in  this  we  notice  the  wing- 
like  disposition  of  the  down  before  adverted 
ta  Hsul  the  object  been  sufficiently  magni- 
fied, this  down  would  have  exhibited  the  char- 
aoter.of  fig.  9.  It  is  barbed,  or  spinated ; 
and  whilst  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transit 
of  the  seed,  it  also  controls  its  position  when 
placed  in  the  earth,  as  previously  stated.  Fig. 
43,  exhibits  the  Theea,  or  seed  vessel  of  Moss, 
under  a  superficial  magnifying  power  of  100. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  fructi- 
fication of  the  mosses  could  never  have  been 
understood.  Botanists  are  now  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  various  genera,  by  observing 
the  character  of  the  fringe  round  the  mouth  of 
the  seed-vesaelt  and  the  peculiarities  of  figure 
in  the  seed  itselC  The  powder,  or  seed,  of 
Puff-ball,  a  species  of  Fungus,  is  an  object  of 

freat  interest,  under  a  high  magnifying  power, 
taker  describes  it  in  Uiese  words : — '*  The 
seed  of  the  Puff-ball  seems  to  the  naked  eye 
like  a  smoke  or  vapour ;  but  when  examined 
by  one  of  the  greatest  magnifiers  (for  else  it 
cannot  be  distinguished)  it  appears  to  be  in- 
finite numbers  of  little  globules,  of  an  orange 
colour,  somewhat  transparent,  whose  axis  is 
not  above  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a 
hair :  so  that  a  cube  of  a  hair's-breadth  diame* 
ter,  would  be  equal  to  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  them."  The  same  authors 
remarks  on  the  seed- vessels  of  ferns,  the 
second  order  of  Cryptogamian  plants,  agree 
witli  recent  observations.  '*  The  ancients," 
he  says, "  imagined  the  capillary  plants  and 
many  other  kinds  to  produce  no  seeds  at  all, 
but  the  microscope  has  discovered  that  all  the 
several  species  of  fern  are  so  far  from  being 
barren  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  amazingly 
fruitful  :  that  the  seed-vessels  are  on  the  backs 
of  (he  leaves,  and  that  the  dust  which  flies  off 
when  we  meddle  with  them,  is  nothing  but 


their  minute  seeds.  These  seed-vessels  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  like  a  black  or  brown  scurf 
on  the  back  side  of  the  leaf ;  but,  when  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  resemble  little  circular 
tubes,  divided  into  many  cells,  containing  seeds. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  vessels  fly  open 
with  a  spring,  and  spirt  the  seeds  out  on  every 
side,  in  the  form  of  dust :  and  if  at  that  season 
some  of  the  leaves  are  put  in  a  paper  cone, 
and  that  be  held  to  the  ear,  the  seed-vessels 
may  be  heard  to  burst  with  a  considerable 
noise.  Some  of  these  minute  vessels  contain 
at  least  one  hundred  seeds,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Fig.  33,  shows  the  pod  and  seed 
of  a  kind  of  fern,  named  polypodium,  that 
vegetates  on  the  bark  of  the  oak.  The  seeds 
contained  in  each  pod  correspond  in  number 
to  the  divisions  on  its  circumference.  The 
figures  exhibit  all  the  details  observed  under 
a  superficial  magnifying  power  of  40,000." 

The  plant,  or  tree  leaves,  require  to  be 
considered  distinctly  from  the  petals  of  the 
blossom  ;  for  though  the  two  have  some  things 
in  common,  the  latter  affect  the  flower  only, 
whilst  the  former  are  organs  on  which  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  whole  vegetable 
structure  principally  depends.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  cuticle,  stomata,  and 
absorbent  vessels,  and  the  important  offices 
they  fulfil ;  the  other  points  of  microscopic 
interest  are  included  in  the  following  observa- 
tions by  Blumenbach.  '*  The  leaves  are  es- 
sentially the  same  in  composition  with  the 
trunk  and  branches,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  in  them  cuticle,  bark,  woody 
substance  and  medullary  cellular  structure. 
The  latter  occupies  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  be- 
tween the  two  reticular  layers  of  woody  sub- 
stance,  from  which  the  other  parts  may  be 
removed  by  corrosion  and  similar  processes, 
leaving  a  skeleton  leaf,  as  it  is  called.  This 
reticular  woody  snbstance  is  covered  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  with  a  peculiar  membrane, 
generally  called  cuticle,  but  differing  mater- 
ially from  the  proper  cuticle  already  men- 
tioned, (which  is  really  expanded  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  leaves,)  and  penetrated  by 
numerous  absorbing  vessels." 

We  extract  some  interesting  remarks  con- 
ceniing  leaves,  from  an  author  before  quoted ;  * 
and  the  reader  will  admire  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  has  anticipated  the  comparatively 
recent  discovery  of  the  ^elo$is,  or  circulation 
in  plants. 

"  The  leaves  of  trees  or  plants  are  full  of 
innumerable  veins  and  ramifications,  that  con- 
vey the  perspirable  juices  to  the  pores,  for 
their  discharge.  Whether  or  no  there  be  any 
circulation  in  them  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  as  their  juices,  when  let  out,  immediately 
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break,  coagulate,  and  become  a  stiff  jelly,  it 
seems  probable  there  may  be  some  circulation 
wrhich  prevents  the  same  effects  in  the  vessels. 
The  sudden  shrinking,  closing,  and  opening 
of  flowers,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  heads 
of  poppies,  &c.,  the  vermicular  motions  of  the 
veins  of  plants  when  exposed  to  the  air,  seem 
also  to  imply  somewhat  like  sensation.  The 
microscope  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  dis- 
cover much  more  on  these  subjects  than  we 
yet  know.  Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  tearing  to 
pieces  a  leaf  of  the  species  of  box  called  Palma 
cereris,  that  he  might  examine  it  the  better, 
computed  one  side  of  it  to  be  furnished  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy- two  thousand  and 
ninety  pores  ;  and  as  the  other  side  must  have 
as  many,  (?)  the  whole  number  of  pores  in  a 
single  leaf  of  box  will  be  three  hundred  and 
forty.four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  leaves  of  rue  seem  full  of  holes,  like  a 
ooney-comb  ;  all  the  kinds  of  St  John's  wort 
appear  likewise  struck  full  of  pin-holes  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  the  microscope  shows  that  the 
places  where  those  holes  seem  to  be,  are  really 
covered  with  an  exceeding  thin  and  white 
membrane.  The  under  side  of  the  herb  Mer- 
cury,  looks  as  if  rough  cast  with  silver,  and  the 
ribs  full  of  white  round  transparent  balls,  like 
numberless  grapes,  fastened  by  slender  foot- 
stalks. A  sage  leaf  appears  like  rug  or  shag, 
full  of  knots,  tasseled  with  silver  thrums,  and 
embellished  with  fine  round  crystal  beads  or 
pendants,  fastened  by  little  foot-stalks.  The 
under  side  of  a  rose  leaf,  but  especially  of 
sweet-briar,  looks  diapered  with  silver." 

**  Every  body  knows  that  the  leaves  of  sting, 
ing  nettles  are  thick  set  with  sharp  prickles, 
that  penetrate  the  skin  when  touched,  and 
occasion  pain,  heat,  and  swelling:  which 
symptoms  were  imagined,  formerly,  to  ensue 
from  the  prickles  being  left  in  the  wounds 
they  make.  But  the  microscope  discovers 
something  much  more  wonderful  in  this  com- 
mon vegetable,  and  shows  that  its  prickles  are 
formed  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stings  of  living  animals.  For  every  one  of 
them  is  found  to  be  a  rig^d,  hollow  body,  ter- 
minating in  the  most  acute  point  imaginable, 
with  an  opening  near  its  end.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  cavity  lies  a  minute  vessel  or  bag,  con- 
taining a  limpid  liquor,  which,  upon  the  least 
touching  of  the  prickles,  is  spirted  through  the 
little  outlet ;  and,  if  it  enters  the  skin,  pro- 
duces the  mischief  before  mentioned  by  the 
pungency  of  its  salts.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  when  the  leaves  of  the  nettles  are  consid-. 
erably  dried  by  the  beat  of  the  sun,  they  sting 
but  very  little ;  whereas  such  as  are  green 
and  juicy,  produce  violent  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion. But  the  quite  contrary  to  this  would 
happen,  if  the  symptoms  were  onlv  owing  to 
the  breaking  of  the  prickles  in  the  flesh  :  since 


when  dry,  they  must  be  more  brittle,  aa  weH 
as  more  rigid,  than  when  they  abooad  with 
juice."  Our  author  concludes  his  renailLs 
by  suggesting  this  query  :-^"  Are  there  any 
valves  in  Uie  vessels  of  vegetables,  as  in  tfaoae 
of  animals,  to  let  the  juices  pass,  bat  hindet 
their  return?"  To  this  inqutrv  wc  believe 
no  answer  has  yet  been  returned  by  any  aob- 
sequent  observer;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  t» 
say  that  it  is  deserving  of  patient  inveetiga- 
tion. 

We  must  now  briefly  glance  at  the  geneial 
structure  of  those  cryptogamian  plants,  whose 
parts  are  too  minute  to  be  distinctij  seen  by 
the  naked  eye.  Of  these  phuits  there  are 
four  Orders:— the  Ferns,  the  Mosses,  the 
Alg«,  and  the  Fungi. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  finn, 
namely,  their  seed-vessels  and  seeds,  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  seed-vesseb  are 
termed  capsule$,  and  are  usually  sarronnded 
by  an  elastic  ring ;  the  seeds  themselves  are 
named  spanUei.  These  are  objects  that  re- 
quire  considerable  magnifying  power  to  de* 
velope  them.  The  leafy  stem  of  the  fern  (thr 
frmd)  is  an  object  of  great  interest  when  viewed 
on  the  under  side,  which  exhibits  all  the  seed 
vessels  arranged  in  regular  dotted  lines. 

The  mo9$e$  are  a  numerous  family  of  very 
minute  plants.  <*  They  are  supposed  lo  b« 
devoid  of  woody  fibre  and  vascular  tiune 
When  a  leaf  is  carefbliy  examined,  the  ttpH 
which  divide  the  different  cells  that  compose 
it,  will  in  many  species  be  found  to  consist  of 
a  single  spiral  line,  taking  a  spiral  oonrse  fron 
one  end  of  the  cell  to  another.  To  obserrs 
this,  it  will  be  advisable  previously  to  soak 
the  moss  in  water,  in  order  to  expand  the  cells. 
In  collecting  mosses,  it  is  essential  to  procars 
them  with  the  theca  (before  noticed  and  iltus. 
trated,)  **  as  without  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  genera  to  which  they  belong." 
Plate  35,  fig.  37,  is  a  leaf  of  tphagman^  more 
usually  known  under  the  name  of  bog-mosa 
By  reflected  light,  and  when  laid  on  a  dark- 
coloured  stage,  it  appears  delicately  white, 
and  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  septa  is  readilj 
perceived.  When  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  the  regularly  disposed  hexagonal  celb 
present  the  appearance  of  delicate  tracery,  or 
lattice  work.  It  is  here  shown  under  the  km 
power  of  100  on  the  surface.  **  Mosses  of  all 
kinds  are  agreeable  objects,  and  appear,  by 
the  microscope,  to  be  as  perfect  in  their  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds,  as  the  largest  plants  or  treea 
Those,  particularly,  that  grow  on  the  rodcs 
and  coasts  of  the  sea,  exhibit  amazing  beauties.*' 
The  order,  named  ofycs,  includes  the  lichens, 
fuci,  and  confervse;  and  those  exceedingly 
jninote  vegetations  which  compose  the  great 
matter  on  unfrequented  paths,  and  also  da 
various  kinds  of  mouldiness,  may  be  placsd 
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under  this  order.  Tbe  lichens  grow  on  rock, 
the  trunks  of  trees,  old  palings,  &c.,  and  are 
more  asuaily  known  by  the  names  of  wall- 
moss  and  tree -moss.  Their  generic  distinc- 
tions  are  founded  on  a  microscopic  ezamina* 
tion  of  their  organs  of  fructification,  which 
commonly  resemble  little  cups  or  shields.  The 
fuci  (or  sea-weeds)  form  a  most  interesting 
class  of  microscopic  objects  ;  there  is  a  won- 
derful variety  of  them,  and  the  structure  of 
every  genera  is  either  exceedingly  beautiful, 
ur  suigularly  curious  in  its  details.  Plate  35, 
tig.  38,  exhibits  a  species  of  sea-weed,  under 
a  superficial  amplification  of  100.  The  con- 
fervas are  aquatic  vegetations  consisting  of 
capillary  tubes  only,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  mode  of  propagation  is  extremely  simple  : 
in  the  conferva  fontinaiis,  it  consists  merely  in 
*'  the  enlargement  of  one  end  of  the  thread-like 
plant  into  a  globular  ball,  which  afterwards 
falls  off  and  expands  into  a  thread  of  the  same 
kind."  The  confervas  include  the  genera 
C/iara,  and  NiteUa^  in  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  cellular  circulation  is  distinctly 
seen.  The  appearances  presented  under  the 
microscope,  by  the  different  kinds  of  mould i. 
iiess  is  most  remarkable.  Every  species  is 
resolved  into  a  perfect  plant,  **  bearing,*'  says 
Baker,  **  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  in- 
creasing in  a  manner  almost  incredible :  for 
in  a  very  few  hours  the  seeds  spring  up,  ar. 
rive  at  full  maturity,  and  bring  forth  seed 
themselves;  so  that  a  day  produces  several 
generations  of  them."  The  usual  form  of  these 
minute  plants  consist  of  a  capillary  tube,  the 
stem,  and  a  small  round  head,  the  fruit  or  seed 
vessel ;  this  latter  ripens,  bursts  open,  and 
scatters  the  seed  around  it.  The  fungi,  of 
which  the  common  mushroom  is  a  representa- 
tive, "  consists  of  plants  mostly  of  a  spongy  or 
cork  like  texture  ;  they  are  generally  of  short 
duration,  and  bear  their  seeds  in  gills  or  tubes, 
or  attached  to  fibrous  or  spongy  substances. 
Their  generic  characters  are  taken  from  the 
disposition  of  their  seeds,  or  from  their  external 
figure  or  appearance.  The  greater  number 
of  the  fungi  are  indigestible  poisonous  matter, 
and  the  edible  mushrooms  ought  to  be  collected 
with  care.""  Mr  Pritchard observes, — **  their 
structure  is  simple,  and  mostly  consists  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  in  which  the  minute  seeds  or 
sporules  are  disposed.  They  are  found  in  all 
damp  places  in  which  there  is  not  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air."  Before  the  invention  of  the  mi- 
croscope, it  was  believed  that  the  various  kinds 
of  fungi  **  might  be  generated  at  any  time, 
and  from  any  kind  of  putrified  substance,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  without  seed;  merely  by 
the  friendly  concurrence  of  either  natural  or 
artificial  heat  and  moisture."     In  reference  to 
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this  opinion,  an  old  niicrogiapher  justly  re- 
marks : — »*  It  must  be  owned,  that  heat  and 
moisture,  and  oftentimes  a  degree  of  putrefac- 
tion in  the  substance,  are  requisite  to  make 
these  little  plants  thrive  ;  but  that  such  prin- 
ciples  should  be  able  to  create  them,  must,  I 
think,  be  past  belief."  The  destructive  fungi 
of  wood,  (memlius  destruens  and  vastatory)  more 
popularly  known  as  the  dry  rot,  are  singular 
microscopic  objects  when  examined  in  detail ; 
as  are  also  the  uredo  segetunifkcf  which  cause 
rust,  smut,  &c.,in  grain,  and  whose  fructifica- 
tion consists  in  a  mealy  powder,  under  the 
cuticle  of  the  plants. 

With  a  brief  mention  of  the  microscopid 
plienomena  exhibited  in  the  woody  formations 
of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  we  shall  conclude  our 
survey  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  **  The  stem 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  covered  externally  with 
a  very  fine  cuticle,  (rind,)  under  which  lie 
the  bark  and  the  liber  (Bass,)  the  latter  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  most  active  sap 
vessels,  and  consequently,  one  of  the  parts  most 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  plant  Placed 
more  internally,  is  the  alburnum  (sap  ;)  next 
to  it  is  the  true  wood,  and  next,  the  medulla 
(pith)  partly  within  tbe  interstices  of  the  wood, 
partly  down  the  middle  of  the  stem;  its  quan- 
tity gradually  diminishing  as  the  age  of  the 
tree  increases.  In  plants  of  this  kind  too,  one, 
or  more  properly,  two  new  layers  of  wood  are 
produced  yearly,  probably  by  the  alburnum, 
whence  it  is  possible,  from  the  number  of  such 
concentric  layers,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  age  of  the  plant  The  wood  of  palms 
forms  an  exception  to  this  disposition,  in  which 
no  such  concentric  layers  exist, the  trunk  being 
equallv  dense  throughout,  very  hard,  and  ap- 
parently traversed  by  partial  tubes  of  albur- 
num. This  circumstance  is  of  importance  in 
assisting  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  fossil 
woods.'  In  thin  transverse  and  vertical  sec- 
tions of  woods,  (such  as  are  prepared  by  Mr 
Pritchard  for  the  gratification  of  the  micros- 
copic observer,)  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
characteristics  above  named,  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable under  a  moderate  magnifying 
power.  The  great  points  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination in  this  class  of  objects,  are  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  cettuhr  tissue,  wood^f  fibre, 
and  vascular  tissue.  *  *  The  cellular  tissue  composes 
the  pith  and  soft  parts  of  a  tree  or  plant;  when 
minutely  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
distinct  vesicles  of  various  forms  cohering 
together:  they  vary  in  size  from  l-30th  of  an 
inch  to  1.600th  ;  the  largest  are  found  in 
aquatic  plants  and  in  the  gourd  tribe."  This 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  vesicles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  filled  with  the  nutritive  juices 
of  the  plant,  whether  absorbed  by  the  bark  or 
funiished  by  capillary  tubes  from  the  root ; 
and  in  these  small  reservoirs,  it  is  probable. 
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the  fluids  undergo  a  preparation  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  to  serve.  **  The  woody-fibre  is 
best  observed  in  the  vertical  sections,  cut  either 
parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  medullary 
rays:  it  consists  of  slender  tubes  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  ends.  The  fibres 
vary  greatly  in  diameter ;  the  largest  are  in 
the  conifersB :  in  the  lime-tree  they  often  ex- 
ceed  l-'SOth  of  an  inch.  The  vascular  tissue 
consists  of  membraneous  tubes,  with  conical 
extremities,  internally  furnished  with  fibre. 
When  the  fibre  consists  of  one  or  more  threads 
coiled  spirally  like  a  screw,  it  is  called  a  spiral 
vessel;  when  the  fibre  consists  of  rings,  it  takes 
the  name  of  annular  vessel;  and  if  in  small 
pieces,  ducted  vessels ,  either  reticulated  or  dotted, " 
The  vascular  tissue  of  plants  acts  in  concert 
with  the  cellular  tissue  for  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  the  nutritive  fluids.  Our  mi- 
croscopic knowledge  of  the  economy  of  vege- 
table  organization,  is  far  from  being  complete  ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  present  we  can  do  little  more 
than  express  our  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
operations  which  must  be  continually  going  for- 
ward in  that  laboratory,  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a 
tree.  '*  Every  tree,"  Adams  observes, "  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  numerous  concen- 
trie  strata  or  flakes,  forming  so  many  cones, 
inscribed  one  within  the  other,  and  whose 
number  is  almost  indefinite.  The  most  ex- 
terior contain  the  rudiments  of  the  bark  ;  the 
more  interior,  those  of  the  wood.  In  the 
germ  they  are  gelatinous,  by  degrees  they 
become  herbaceous,  and  in  process  of  time 
assume  the  consistence  of  wood.  Thus  the 
stem,  the  root,  and  the  branch ,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
concentric  vertical  strata,  each  composed  of 
diflerent  fascicles  of  fibres  ;  which  fibres  are 
again  formed  of  smaller  ones.  The  spaces 
between  these,  and  among  the  fibres,  are  filled 
up,  interwoven  with,  and  connected  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  radial  insertions 
are  formed." 

Plate  35,  fig.  39,  exhibits  the  singular 
formation  of  the  aloS  as  developed  in  a  trans- 
verse section,  under  the  amplifying  power  of 
100  on  the  surface.  This  object  discovers  the 
character  of  cellular  tissue  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner. 

Fig.  40,  shows  the  fine  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  palm»  under  a  superficial  power  of  90,000. 
Pig.  49*  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
clematis,  showing,  under  a  superficial  power 
of  400,  the  wonderful  arrangement  and  ex- 
quisite strqcture  of  its  tissues. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  minute  for- 
mations and  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
A  large  volume  would  scarcely  sufiice  for  a 
particular  and  detailed  examination  of  animal 
minutias :  all  therefore,  that  we  oan  propose 
to  ourselves  in  a  division  of  a  single  chapter, 


is  to  take  a  general  and  comprehensive  sarrev* 
particularizing  only  in  a  few  instances  by  way 
of  illustration. 

We  commence  with  a  flight  notice  of  the 
bony  structures,  in  animals.  These  are  brouglit 
under  microscopic  examination,  in  the  atame 
way  as  the  cuttings  of  wood ;  viz.  by  obtainii^ 
extremely  thin  vertical  and  transverse  sections, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  both  in  a  dry  state  and 
moistened  with  water.  We  are  instantly  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  them  and 
vegetable  formations :  in  the  transverse  sec- 
tions we  observe  the  cavity  formerly  occupied 
by  the  marrow,  answering  to  the  medulla  in 
plants;  the  perforations,  resembling  cellular 
tissue  ;  and  the  concentric  circles,  indicating 
the  process  by  which  the  structure  is  enlarged. 
In  verticle  and  oblique  sections  the  Tegetable 
analogy  is  still  preserved,  in  the  dispositioii 
and  character  of  the  fibres.  The  mmselcs  of 
animals  are  to  be  examined  in  like  manner ; 
by  cutting  thin  slices  of  dried  flesh  in  various 
directions,  and  viewing  them  first  in  their  dry 
state,  and  afterwards  when  saturated  with 
water.  The  formation  of  the  fibres  and 
muscular  vessels,  (the  latter  much  resemblii^ 
the  vascular  tissue  of  plants^  is  worthy  of  at- 
tentive  examination ;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
mere  beauty  or  singularity  of  formation  that 
renders  them  interesting,  for  from  a  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  these  structures  we  are 
enabled  to  infer  with  certainty  concerning  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  animals  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  The  hams,  hocfrj 
nailsy  &C.  of  animals  form  a  class  of  objects 
that  are  brought  under  view  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding.  Thin  slices  cut  in 
two  or  three  directions  exhibit  the  fibres  and 
cellular  cavities  ;  and  a  vegetable  structure  is 
farther  evidenced  by  treating  them  as  opaque 
objects,  and  observing  the  character  of  the  ex- 
terior.  If,  for  instance,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  human  nails  be  attentively  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  vast  number  of 
layers ;  and  if  we  take  a  hedgehog  or  porca- 
pine's  quill  (the  structure  of  which  is  the  same 
in  principle  with  that  of  the  nails,  hoofs,  &c.) 
we  shall  discover  the  true  nature  of  these 
layers,  which  are,  in  fact,  conical  cups  shoot- 
ing successively  one  out  of  the  other.  Plate 
34,  fig.  27,  exhibits  a  transverse  section  of  a 
hedge-hog's  ouill,  wherein  we  see  a  medulla 
or  pith,  cellular  cavities,  and  other  vegetable 
characteristics.  We  perceive,  then,  a  won- 
derfnl  analogy  in  these  structures  to  the 
woody  formations  of  trees,  both  in  the  internal 
disposition  of  parts, and  the  exterior  accessions 
arising  from  progressive  growth.  The  hairs 
of  different  animals  are  very  similar  to  the 
boms  and  nails,  &c.  inasmuch  as  they  consut 
of  cups  inserted  within  each  other,  and  in- 
teriorly  exhibit,  (so  far  as  micrographers  have 
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tucceeded  in  examining  transverse  sections,) 
nearly  the  same  vegetable  characteristics.  In 
general^  however,  the  cups  are  more  readily 
distinguished  in  hairs  than  in  the  nails,  or 
porcupine's  quills,  and  other  objects  of  this 
class  ;  there  is  also  a  much  greater  variety  of 
structure  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Plate  34,  figs.  I  to  7,  exhibit  some  interesting 
varieties  of  hairs,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
order.  We  give  no  illustration  of  the  human 
hair,  because  in  the  adult  its  character  is  so 
much  defaced  by  friction,  that  it  exhibits, 
even  under  a  deep  power,  little  more  than  the 
appearance  of  a  polished  cylinder.  In  the 
hair  of  an  infant  newly  bom,  the  serratures 
on  the  sides,  or  more  properly,  the  cup  sha|ied 
processes,  are  readily  distinguished ;  we  had 
not,  however,  when  engaged  on  our  drawings, 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  specimen.  Hairs 
may  be  described  ^fenera^  as  cylindrical 
bodies,  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  minute 
fibres,  with  cellular  cavities  interposed  ;  some 
have  spiral  lines  running  up  the  interior  ;  and 
from  observation  of  a  few  varieties,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  are  furnished  with  an  appa. 
ratos  resembling  the  stomata  in  the  leaves  of 
vegetables.  We  proceed  at  once  to  describe 
the  figures  before  referred  to. 

Fig.  1.  The  hair  of  the  Dtrmestu. — This 
insect  belongs  to  the  order  coleoptera,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautifully  formed  hair 
which  covers  it  in  the  larva  state.  There  is 
a  variety  in  the  structure  ;  some  of  the  hairs 
resemble  an  oat  beard,  and  others  exhibit  the 
character  shown  in  our  specimen.  A  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  object  than  the  spear- 
shaped  hair  can  scarcely  be  submitted  to  the  mi- 
croscope.  The  lowest  power  by  which  it  can 
be  seen,  is  100  linear  ;  but  to  develope  its 
details  satisfactorily,  a  power  of  SOO  linear  is 
requisite,  which  is  the  one  we  have  used. 
This  object  is  considered  an  excellent  test  of 
the  defining  power  of  a  good  microscope. 

Fig.  9.  The  hair  of  a  inoufe.— -The  char^ 
acteristics  of  this  subject,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  are  dark,  transverse  stripes, 
some  of  which  are  broken,  whilst  others  extend 
quite  across  the  hair.  On  closer  and  more 
attentive  observation,  these  appearances  are 
discovered  to  arise  from  a  kind  of  spiral  spring 
occupying  the  tube  of  the  hair,  and  a  number 
of  im perforations  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  3.  The  hair  of  a  bat, — From  the  re- 
semblance between  the  mouse  and  the  bat,  it 
will  excite  a  little  surprise  to  observe  the  very 
decisive  difference  of  structure  in  the  hairs  of 
these  two  animals.  That  of  the  latter  some- 
times presents  the  appearance  of  a  screw,  or 
of  a  number  of  small  conical  cups  inserted 
into  each  other ;  other  specimens  seem  to  be 
formed  of  two  distinct  hairs  twisted  together  ; 
and  some  exhibit  in  connection  with  tliese  pe* 


culiarities,  striped  markings  resembling  those 
on  the  hair  of  tbe  mouse. 

Fig.  i.  The  hair  of  a  bee, — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  object,  but  requires  a  good  defining 
power  to  show  the  structure  satisfactorily. 
The  hair  itself  resembles  a  jointed  bamboo 
cane ;  and  from  each  joint  small  delicate 
spines  shoot  out  The  hair  terminates  in  a 
number  of  these  spikes,  one  of  which  is  uni- 
formly longer  than  the  rest 

Fig.  5.  The  hair  of  a  dormouse. — This  is 
very  similar  to  the  hair  of  a  mouse.  The 
points  of  difference  seem  to  consist  in  the 
regularity  of  the  stripes  on  that  of  the  dormouse, 
and  its  greater  delicacy. 

Fig.  6.  l^he  hair  of  a  mule^~^T\i\%  is  a  most 
singular  structure.  The  interior  exhibits  the 
remarkable  transverse  stripes  observed  in  the. 
hair  of  the  mouse  and  dormouse,  and  tbe  ex- 
terior presents  a  formation  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  bat's  hair. 

Fig.  7.  The  hair  of  a  caterpiilar^-^We 
notice  a  great  similarity  between  this  object 
and  the  hair  of  a  bee.  The  tube  of  the  hair 
is  not  jointed,  however,  in  the  caterpillar,  and 
the  lateral  spines  curve  the  contrary  way. 

These  objects  are  all  shown  as  developed 
by  a  doublet  linear  power  of  200. 

The  next  animal  appendage  to  which  we 
shall  allude  is  the  feathere  of  birds,  wherein 
we  notice  very  distinctly  the  same  degree  of 
analogy  to  vegetable  formations,  as  is  found 
to  exist  in  the  hair,  &G.  The  microscopic  in- 
quirer is  frequently  called  upon  to  pause  and 
admire  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  in  the 
various  structures  he  examines ;  and  to  note 
the  absolute  dependency  of  the  largest  forma- 
tions on  the  microscopic  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
remark  in  the  case  of  feathers. — Tbe  feathers 
of  birds  unite  to  form  the  wing,  a  locomotive 
member  which  must  be  light,  yet  at  the  same 
time  impervious  to  air ;  which  must  have 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  yet  not  be  liable 
to  permanent  disarrangement  of  its  parta  The 
most  superficial  observer  will  have  noticed  the 
way  in  which  the  feathers  are  disposed  in  the 
wing ;  they  over-lap  each  other  through  their 
whole  length,  and  this  principle  of  over  lap- 
ping extends  to  all  the  divisions  and  nunufe 
subdivisions  of  the  feathers.  Another  thing 
also  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  notice,  that 
the  upper  side  of  every  feather  is  convex,  and 
the  under  side  concave,  and  that  the  convex 
side  of  one  feather  lies  partly  within  the  cx)n- 
cave  side  of  another.  This  principle  of  forma« 
tion  likewise  extends  to  the  most  minute  parts. 
Then  again  there  is  an  elastic  force  exerted  in 
every  feather,  and  in  every  part  of  a  feather, 
for  preserving  and  restoring  the  natural  ar> 
rangement  There  is,  in  short,  a  beautiful 
display  of  creative  Wisdom  in  the  wing  of  a 
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bird,  whether  we  regard  the  material  of  which 
it  is  wrought,  the  elegance  of  its  several  parts, 
or  the  admirable  dependency  of  those  parts 
on  each  other.  A  feather  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts^the  quill,  the  stem,  and  the 
fibres  that  clothe  the  stem  on  each  side.  The 
quill  is  at  once  the  root  of  the  structure,  and 
a  reservoir  for  the  nutriment  required  to  sus- 
tain it  The  stem  is  the  tree  trunk  ;  and  the 
literal  fibres  are  the  branches  which  it  puts 
forth.  When  we  examine  one  of  these  fibres 
microscopically,  we  find  smaller  fibres  arranged 
along  its  edges  ;  and  if  these  last  be  subjected 
to  a  very  deep  power,  we  discover  that  they 
are,  in  like  manner,  fringed  with  fibres  cor- 
respondingly minute.  The  most  delicate 
filaments  of  the  feather  exhibit  a  hair-like 
structure,  being  composed  of  cups  inserted  one 
within  another ;  or  they  present  the  appear-, 
ance  of  a  jointed  cane.  The  last  named  pecu- 
liarity is  illustrated  in  plate  94,  Bg,  8,  which 
shows  an  exceedingly  minute  filament  of  fea- 
ther down  as  it  appears  under  a  linear  magni- 
fying power  of  300.  The  exquisite  finish  of 
the  joints  is  very  remarkable.  We  shall  ofier 
onlv  one  general  illustration  of  the  structure 
of  feathers,  selecting  our  specimens  from  the 
delicate  plumage  of  the  humming-bird,  as  ex.. 
hibitdd  and  detailed  m  plate  34,  figs.  26,  SI, 
34,  35,  36.  Before  entering  into  a  descrip. 
lion  of  these  objects,  we  step  aside  to  notice  a 
remark  by  Mr  Pritchard  on  the  hair  of  the 
bird-catching  tpider  of  South  Amercia(^tcro- 
9Copic  ObjecU,  pi.  9.)  '<  That  taken  from  the 
palpi  is  branched,  and  towards  the  extremity 
the  central  stem  enlarges,  becomes  fluted,  and 
assumes  a  bright  orange  colour.  The  use  of 
this  augmentation  in  bulk  towards  the  end  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  I  may  remark  that  a 
similar  structure,  on  a  larger  scale,  may  be 
observed  in  the  small  feathers  from  the  breast 
of  the  Indian  hummingJfird,"  Now  from 
observing  a  number  of  these  feathers  in  dif. 
ferent  stages  of  developement,  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
formations  to  which  Mr  Pritchard  alludes; 
and  the  reader  will,  we  think,  be  disposed  to 
admire  their  singular  use  and  remarkable 
structure.  Figs.  3  L  and  35,  are  perfect  fea- 
thers, about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  latter  exhibits  the  orange-coloured  **  en- 
largements" just  named  and  a  number  of 
downy  fibres  of  a  pearly-gray  tint  It  forms 
a  most  beautiful  opaque  object  for  the  micro, 
scope ;  the  rich  colour  of  the  pods  contrasting 
very  pleasingly  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
feather.  Fig.  34,  is  one  of  the  pods  much 
enlarged  ;  and  we  call  particular  attention 
to  the  lateral  fibres  which  are  escaping  from 
crevices  or  fissures  on  each  side  of  the  pod. 
We  could  have  given  other  illustrations  on 
this  point,  showing  the  gradual  opening  of  the 


pod,  and  the  expansion  of  the  fibres  th^ein 
contained.  Fig.  26,  exLibits  the  oltiniate 
character  of  the  pod  when  it  has  burst,  and 
sufifered  the  formation  within  fully  to  expand 
itself.  In  this  state  it  still  retains  the  bright 
orange  tint  Fig.  3 1 ,  presents  a  faithful  de- 
lineation of  the  feather  when  all  the  pods  have 
opened.  The  three  tufts  which  terminate 
each  division  are  worthy  of  renrd  ;  and  the 
beautiful  regoiarlty  of  the  whole  must  exdCe 
admiration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  onder- 
going  this  wonderful  alteration  of  fcmn,  the 
feather  loses  much  of  the  fine  downy  filaments 
observable  in  fig.  35.  We  should  likewise 
remark,  that  the  perfect  developement  of  the 
feather  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
position  it  occupies  on  the  body  of  the  bird ; 
for  we  observed  several  specimens  in  which  the 
pods  gave  no  sign  of  opening,  though  the  fea- 
thers were  as  mature  in  other  respects  as  those 
which  were  on  the  point  of  full  expansion. 
Fig.  36,  is  one  of  the  finest  fibres  of  fig.  35, 
magnified  300  times  in  diameter.  In  passing 
from  this  brief  notice  of  feathers,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  admirer  of  natural 
beauty,  (if  he  should  be  a  person  with  sense 
sufficient  not  to  dcMpise  §maU  thinyt^  to  amuse 
his  leisure  hours  by  attentively  examining  the 
structure  of  the  various  plumage  that  adorns 
the  feathered  race. 

We  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  9cak»  and 
pergyiratory  pares  of  the  human  Mm.  The 
scarf-skin  of  the  human  body  is  covered  in  all 
parts  with  rows  of  exceedingly  minute  scales, 
disposed  three  deep,  that  is,  the  first  line  of 
scales  is  in  a  good  degree  covered  by  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  by  the  third.  The  wliite- 
ness  of  the  exterior  skin  is  probably  owing  to 
this  triplication  of  the  scales,  since  on  the  Ups, 
where  they  scarcely  overlay  each  other  at  all, 
the  minute  blood  vessels  shine  distinctlv. 
Owing  to  the  constant  friction  of  the  bands 
and  feet,  and  their  becoming  callous  by  con- 
tinued use,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  scales  from  these  members; 
but  from  any  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  the 
body  they  are  readily  obtained,  by  scraping 
the  skin  with  the  back  of  a  penknife.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  appear  a  mass  of  indistin- 
guishable white-dust;  but  if  they  be  suspend- 
ed in  a  drop  of  water,  which  causes  them  to 
separate,  their  true  form  is  very  pleasingly 
developed.  Their  figure  resembles  the  uppei 
half  of  a  spear's  head.  To  obtain  a  microsco- 
pic view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  scales,  cut 
from  between  the  fingers  with  a  very  sharp 
penknife,  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  the  skin 
and  submit  it  to  a  powerful  magnifier.  The 
shortest  diameter  of  these  scales  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1- 1 600th  of  an  inch;  and  their  number 
on  a  square  inch  of  the  human  body  is  not 
less  than  one  million. 
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The  pores  of  the  skin  are  minute  excretory 
ducts,  discharging  the  superfluous  humours 
of  the  body ;  they  also  convey  to  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  true  skin,  the  fluid  and  gaseous 
products  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  derangement  of  these  mi. 
nute  valves,  or  a  suspension  of  their  functions, 
causes  serious  injury  in  the  animal  economy ; 
and  it  is  almost  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  all 
the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  Ha- 
ble,  take  their  origin  from  a  partial  or  gene- 
ral interruption  to  the  porous  maohinery  of  the 
skin.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  great 
disorders  must  arise  in  the  system  when  the 
exiialation  of  humour^  is  stopped,  and  those 
active  agents  the  absorbents,  are  inactive.  A  s 
a  preservative  of  health,  nothing  is  more  wor- 
thy of  attention  than  this  simple  precept ; — 
wash  the  skin  clean,  remove  with  flesh-brushes 
all  the  scales  which  are  daily  shed,  and  which 
if  suflfered  to  remain  upon  the  skin,  mat  toge- 
ther and  impede  the  action  of  the  pores ;  when 
the  perspiration  is  too  scanty,  as  evidenced 
by  extreme  dryness  of  the  skin,  use  medicines 
that  will  determine  the  humours  to  the  sur- 
face ;  when  the  perspimtion  is  too  profuse,  as 
indicated  by  an  excess  on  the  least  exertion, 
take  medicines  to  moderate  the  activity  of  the 
secretory  organs.  Here  is  a  volume  of  do- 
mestic medicine  in  a  few  lines. 

To  view  the  pores,  it  is  necessary  with  a 
keen.edged  penknife,  to  shave  off  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skin  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
then  to  cut  a  second  piece  from  the  same  place ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  inconvenience  from  the  ope- 
ration,  if  it  be  performed  with  a  light  hand, 
and  the  skin  be  taken  from  between  the  fin- 
gers. The  pores  are  covered  by  the  scales ; 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  are  prin- 
cipally,  if  not  wholly  designed,  as  a  protecting 
covering  to  these  minute  vessels.  The  num. 
ber  of  the  pores  dispersed  over  the  human 
skin  is  too  large  for  our  conceptions ;  and  when 
we  state,  that  on  the  lowest  estimate,  it  amounts, 
in  ronnd  numbers,  to  two  thousand  millions  ; 
we  offer  this  announcement,  simply  as  an  ef- 
fective comment  on  the  scriptural  dfeclaration, 
that  '<  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
The  process  of  perspiration  may  be  pleasing- 
ly obsfTved  on  a  warm  day,  in  the  following 
manner:— wash  the  hands  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  dry  them  thoroughly,  then  with  a 
magnifier  of  one  half  inch  focal  distance,  ob- 
serve the  small  ridges  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  along  the  edges  of  these,  the  perspiration 
will  be  seen  arranged  like  rows  of  pearls,  or 
more  properly,  like  dew  drops  on  a  flower. 

The  icales  of  fishez  are  objects  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  microscopic  inquirer,  from  the 
variety  of  form  and  texture  observable  in  them. 
Exceedingly  minute  scales  have  been  detected 
by  the  microscope  lying  between  the  epider- 


mis and  the  true  skin  of  an  eel.  We  extract 
a  few  general  remarks  on  this  class  of  objects 
from  Baker.  '*  These  scales  are  not  supposed 
to  be  shed  every  year,  nor  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  fish,  but  have  an  annual  addition 
of  a  new  scale,  growing  over  and  extending 
every  way  beyond  the  edges  of  the  former,  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  fish  ;  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood  of  trees 
enlarges  yearly,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  cir- 
cle next  the  bark  ;  and  as  the  age  of  a  tree 
may  be  known  by  the  number  of  ringlets  its 
trunk  is  made  up  of,  so  in  fishes,  the  number 
of  plates  composing  their  scales  denote  to  us 
their  age.  Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  took  some 
scales  from  an  extraordinary  large  carp,  forty, 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  thirty- three  and 
a  quarter  in  the  round,  which  were  as  broad  as 
a  dollar.  These  he  macerated  in  warm  water, 
to  make  them  cut  the  easier ;  and  then  cutting 
obliquely  through  one  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  first  formed,  and  very  little  scale  in  the 
centre,  he  by  his  microscope,  plainly  distin- 
guished forty  lamellas  or  scales,  glued  as  it 
were  over  one  another ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  the  fish  was  fortv  years  of  age."  To  the 
arguments  hero  used  we  have  sundry  objec- 
tions to  offer:  in  the  first  place,  the  scale  of  a 
fish  increases  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  crystal,  (say  the  crystal  of  common  salt),  by 
superposition  of  thin  laminae,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  it  is  as  impracticable  to  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  layers  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other;  and  consequently  we  can  de- 
rive from  the  scales  no  perfect  data  whence 
to  compute  the  age  of  the  fish.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  ytcarly  addition  of  a  layer  to 
the  scale,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, from  an  overstrained  analogy.  If  then, 
the  superpositions  be  effected  in  other  than 
yearly  intervals,  the  age  cannot  be  determin- 
ed; neither,  we  presume,  can  it  be  determined 
by  admitting  the  yearly  additions,  for  we  are 
not  assured  when  using  the  deepest  magnifiers, 
that  we  see  the  ultimate  divisions.  Indeed 
Leeuwenhoeck  himself  states,  that  the  scales 
of  fishes  are  composed  of  an  infinitude  of  layers 
or  laminae ;  an  admission  founded  in  fact,  and 
altogether  fatal  to  the  fanciful  hypothesis  we 
have  noticed.  These  objects  require  to  be 
viewed  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light, 
in  order  that  all  their  peculiarities  of  surface 
and  structure  may  be  satisfactorily  observed. 
The  crystalline  lenseeof  fishe$  end  other  a7U. 
mab  exhibit  a  most  astonishing  structure  un- 
der the  microscope.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir 
David  Brewster  for  a  minute  and  particular 
description  of  these  formations,  which  we  shall 
present  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words,  intro- 
ducing it  by  two  or  three  sentences  from  Mx 
Pritchard's  Microscopic  Objects.  *«  If  the  crys- 
talline lens  in  the  eye  of  a  fishj^^be  minutely 
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examined  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  strata 
or  layers,  somewhat  resembling  the  coats  of 
an  onion.  One  of  these  laminae  separated, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  microscope,  will 
be  seen  to  consist  of  flat  fibres  or  bands,  aris- 
ing from  each  pole  of  the  gbbular  lens,  and 
expanding  towards  the  equator,  like  the  spaces 
between  the  meridians  on  the  artificial  globe. 
The  edges  of  these  fibres  are  serrated,  and 
fit  into  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  double 
rack,  or  the  sutures  of  the  human  skull." 
••  When  the  power,"  observes  Sir  D.  Brews, 
ter,  '*  b  small,  or  the  microscope  not  good,  or 
the  laminae  too  thick  and  not  nicely  detached, 
each  row  of  interlocking  teeth  appears  as  a 
dark  line,  sometimes  as  sharp  as  a  black  line 
drawn  upon  paper  with  a  pen.  Sometimes 
the  lines  appear  rough  and  ragged,  and  as 
the  fibres  become  less  in  approaching  the 
poles,  the  black  lines  are  as  difficult  to  resolye 
into  teeth,  as  the  lines  on  test  objects.  The 
following  measures  will  show  what  a  wonder- 
ful structure  in  tlie  eye  has  been  disclosed  to 
us  by  the  microscope.  The  calculations  refer 
to  the  lens  of  a  cod,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Number  of  fibres  Is  «Mh  Umriiin,  8900. 

Number  of  teeth  in  eMh  fibre,  13,500. 

Number  of  teeth  in  each  huniiuB,  31,100.000. 

Number  of  fibres  iu  the  whole  leas,  .     5,000,000. 

Number  of  teeth  in  the  lens,  08,500,000,000. 

Or  the  lens  of  a  cod  contains  five  millions 
of  fibres,  and  sixty  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  teeth ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  curved 
end  of  the  tooth  as  one  surface,  each  tooth 
will  have  six  surfaces,  which  come  into 
contact  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the 
adjacent  tooth,  so  that  the  number  of  touching 
surfaces  will  be  three  hwkdredand  seven^f^ftve 
thousand  milUon$^  and  yet  this  little  sphere  of 
tender  jelly  is  as  transparent  as  a  drop  of  the 
purest  water,  and  allows  a  beam  of  light  to 
pass  across  these  almost  innumerable  joints, 
without  obstructing  or  reflecting  a  single  ray." 
We  have  here  given  Sir  D.  Brewster's  des- 
cription verbatim ;  but  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  system  of  wonder-making, 
into  which  it  appears  even  this  eminent  philoso- 
pher can  occasionally  fall.  No  useful  end 
is  obtained  by  entering  into  minute  numeri- 
cal details,  of  which  the  human  mind  can  con- 
jure up  no  idea  ;  this  practice  prevailed  with 
the  early  micrographers,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  their  writings  fell  into  neglect,  and 
ultimately  excited  little  attention,  except  from 
those  who  delighted  to  number  the  repetitions 
of  a  letter  in  the  Bible,  or  to  resolve  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  ocean  into  separate  drops  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  this  practice,  and  it  only,  that  has 
caused  a  distaste  for  microscopic  inquiry,  and 
exhibited  it  as  a  puerile  pastime  which  should 
give  place  to  loftier  pursuits.      Let  all  the 


wonders  of  the  minute  world  be  unveiled;  bat 
let  this  be  done  without  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tion or  valueless  precisicm.  The  microscope 
will  never  be  other  than  a  childiah  toy,  so 
long  as  the  obscrvcr^s  aim  be  rather  to  bewiL 
der  than  to  inform  the  popular  mind.  We 
have  deemed  it  right  to  make  these  obeerva- 
tions,  at  a  time  when  the  instrament  is  ap. 
proaching,  possibly,  to  its  hirhest  perfectioa, 
and  when,  in  the  words  of  jDr  Goring,  ^'a 
new  and  golden  age  of  observation  may  be 
expected  to  commence." 

The  nature  of  the  bloody  amd  its  etrcmlatitm 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  animal  bo- 
dies, can  be  thoroughly  understood  only  by 
microscopic  observation.  *'  When  Dr  Har- 
vey  made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  curcula. 
tion  of  the  bloml,  and  first  lectured  upon  it  ia 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital  in  1619,  be  was 
ridiculed,  and  lost  his  practice  through  main, 
tainiiig  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  so  ab- 
surd and  wild  a  theory.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  reflecting  on  the  valves 
of  the  heart  and  veins,  which  were  evidently 
so  planned  as  to  allow  a  fluid  to  pass  but  one 
way.  All  the  philosophical  reasoning,  how- 
ever, of  this  celebrated  man,  could  not  esta 
blish  what  appears  to  us  so  plain  a  tmth,  un- 
til it  was  evidenced  io  the  circulation  of  cold 
blooded  animals  by  means  of  ihe  microscope, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  a  doubt  Disceniing, 
as  we  can  do,  tlie  very  forms  of  the  globules 
of  that  fluid,  as  they  flow  through  the  capilla- 
ries  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  impressed  upon  them  by  the  11- 
mighty  Creator — ^viewing  thb  sublime  phe- 
nomenon, by  which  life  itself  is  difiused 
throughout,  and  sustained  in  every  part  of  the 
system,— -who  can   resbt  conviction  of  the 

freat  truth  ?  "  The  same  eloquent  writer  (Mr 
'ritchard ,)  observes  in  another  place :  "  The 
globules  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  passing  la. 
pidly  along  the  capillary  ends  of  the  arteries 
into  those  of  the  veins,  where  the  intervening 
member  is  sufficiently  diaphanous,  as  in  the 
ear  of  the  young  mouse,  the  fins  and  tail  of 
the  carp,  gold-fish,  stickle-back,  tadpole,  and 
of  most  small  fish;  and  in  the  web  between 
the  toes  of  the  frog,  lizard,  eft,  &c.  In  the 
arachnoida,  (spider  tribe 0  at  the  joints  of  the 
legs,  I  have  observed  the  circulation  very  dii 
tinctly,  the  current  of  dark  globules  passing 
rapidly  at  each  pulsation  of  Sie  dorsal  vessel. 
In  the  antennae  and  wings  of  terrestrial  in- 
sects, it  has  also  been  seen  when  they  have 
just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  as  in  the 
perla  viridis  and  semblis  bilineata.  In  several 
aquatic  iarvss  and  small  Crustacea,  the  circu- 
lating fluid  traverses  the  limbs,  antennas  and 
tail,  and  thence  moves  along  the  dorsal  vessel 
towards  the  head,  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
body,  in  cavities,  and  not  distinct  vessels; 
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hence  called  diffuted  circulation.  The  most 
favoiuable  subjects  lor  viewing  this  are  the 
larva  of  the  ephemera,  lanra  of  hydrophilus, 
small  dysticus,  &c.  In  several  of  the  polypi- 
ferous  zoophytes,  as  the  tubularla  indivisa, 
aertalarisBy  campanulariae,  plumulariacy  &c. 
Mr  Lister  has,  by  means  of  the  achromatic 
engiscope,  discovered  a  circalation  to  exist, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  in 
plants. **  We  notice  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
when  microscopically  examined,  two  distinct 
kinds  of  bodies,  named  globules  and  discs  ;  and 
accordingly  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponde- 
rate in  the  fluid  mass/  the  vital  stream  is 
healthy  or  diseased.  The  globules  appear  to 
be  the  true  particles  of  the  blood,  and  the  discs 
a  simple  coiiesion  of  a  number  of  these  into  a 
circular  plane ;  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
discs  may  probably  give  impulse  to  and  assist 
the  circulation,  whilst  an  undue  quantity  may 
reiider  the  motion  either  too  tardy  or  too  vio- 
lent '<  Upon  submitting  the  blood  to  the  mic- 
roscope, a  remarkable  fact  will  strike  every 
observer,  viz.  there  will  be  seen  a  continual 
motion  of  the  globules,  as  if  they  were  acted 
upon  by  some  unknown  agency.  This  motion 
appears  complete  I  v  vibratory,  like  a  balance 
which  has  received  an  impulse.  It  b  difficult 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  is  hazarded  ;  this  seeming 
tendency  to  motion  in  the  globules  may  be 
a  material  assistance  to  the  impulse  given  by 
the  heart,  whose  mere  mechanical  force,  (how- 
ever great,)  appears  hardly  sufficient  to  propel 
the  globules  through  such  inconceivablv  mi- 
nute ramifications,  through  which  we  know 
it  does  pass,  previous  to  reaching  the  organ  of 
circulation  by  the  large  veins." 

V^e  now  direct  our  remarks  to  the  structure 
ai insects  and  their  transformations,  from  which 
we  shall  pass  to  a  slight  review  of  purely  mi- 
croscopical insects,  or  such  as  require  the  mag- 
nifier to  develope  their  entire  figure:  these 
points  accomplished,  the  present  chapter  must 
be  taken  as  complete. 

The  eg^  of  insects  "  assume  a  vast  variety 
of  Ibrms:  some  are  furnished  with  covers,  the 
surfaces  of  many  are  elegantly  embossed  or 
fluted,  whilst  others,  as  those  of  the  bug,  (ci- 
mex  lectularius,)  have  their  surface  curiously 
granulated."  '^  The  eggs  are  contained  and 
arranged  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  in  vessels 
which  vary  in  number  and  figure  in  different 
species.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  eggs  do 
not  increase  in  size  after  they  are  laid  ;  among 
insects,  however,  we  find  an  exception  to  this ; 
the  eggs  of  the  tenthredo  of  Linnaeus  increase 
after  they  are  laid,  but  their  shell  is  soft  and 
membranaceous.  T  he  eggs  of  insects  differ  in 
their  colours ;  some  may  be  found  of  almost 
every  shade,  of  yellow,  g^een,  brown,  and 
even  black."     The  eggs  of  the  lion  puceron 


are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  the  plum-tree, 
and  several  other  trees,  in  clusters  of  ten  or 
twelve.  Each  egg  has  a  filament  attached  to 
it;  and  sometimes  the  egg  bursts,  in  which 
state  it  resembles  a  minute  flower  with  its 
stem.  These  flower-like  forms  are  the  shellsof 
those  eggs  from  which  the  insect  has  emerged. 
*'  Divine  Providence  instructs  the  insects,  by 
a  lower  kind  of  perception,  to  deposit  their 
c§gs  not  only  in  safety  from  their  numerous 
enemies,  but  also  in  situations  where  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  is  on  the  spot,  to  sup- 
port and  nourish  the  larva,  immediately  on 
breaking  the  shell.  Some  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  oak-leaf,  producing  there  the  red  gall ; 
others  choose  the  leaf  of  the  poplar,  which 
swells  into  a  red  node  or  bladder.  The  leaves 
of  the  veronica  and  cerastium,  are  drawn  into 
a  globular  head  by  the  eggs  of  an  insect  lodged 
therein.  In  the  Lapland  Alps  there  is  a  fly 
covered  with  a  downy  hair,  called  the  rhein- 
deer  gad-fly ;  it  hovers  all  dav  over  these  ani- 
mals, whose  legs  tremble  under  them.  They 
prick  up  their  ears,  and  flee  to  the  mountains 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  to  escape  from  a 
little  hovering  fly,  but  generally  in  vain,  for 
the  insect  but  too  soon  finds  an  opportunity  to 
lodge  its  egg  in  the  back  of  the  deer ;  the 
worm  hatched  from  this  egg  perforates  the 
skin,  and  remains  under  it  during  the  whole 
winter :  in  the  following  year  it  becomes  a 
fly.  The  gnat,  the  ephemera,  the  libellula, 
and  the  phryganea,  hover  over  the  water  all 
day  to  drop  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in 
the  water,  and  continue  there  all  the  time  they 
are  in  the  larva  state.  The  gnat  lays  but  one 
egg  at  a  time,  which  she  deposits  on  the  water 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  manner  ;  she 
stretches  her  legs  out,  and  crosses  them,  thus 
forming  an  angle  to  receive  and  hold  the  first 
egg,  a  second  egg  is  soon  placed  next  the  first ; 
then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  base  is  capa* 
ble  of  supporting  itself ;  these,  as  they  come 
to  maturity,  sink  deeper.  The  fecundity  of 
insects  exceeds  in  an  astonishing  degree  that  of 
all  the  productions  of  nature.  Ihe  follow- 
ing is  an  experiment  of  M.  Lyonet  on  the 
generation  of  a  moth  which  comes  from 
the  chenilU  a  brosse:  out  of  a  brood  of  350 
eggs,  produced  by  a  single  moth  of  this  kind, 
he  took  eighty,  from  which  he  obtained,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  fifteen 
females;  whence  he  deduces  the  following 
consequence :  if  eighty  eggs  give  fifteen  females, 
the  whole  brood  of  850  would  have  produced 
sixty-five;  these  sixty-five,  supposing  them 
as  fertile  as  their  mother,  would  have  pro- 
duced 9S>750  caterpillars,  among  which  there 
would  have  been  at  least  4S65  females,  who 
would  have  produced  for  the  third  generation 
a  million  and  a  half  of  caterpillars.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  insects  should 
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be  80  numerous  in  years  favourable  to  their 
propagation/'  Few  insects,  however,  long  sur- 
vive their  last  transformation ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  amazing  fecundity , mankind  suf- 
fer comparatively  small  annoyance  from  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  voracity  with  which  they 
prey  on  each  other,  and  the  avidity  with  which 
they  art)  sought  and  devoured  by  birds  and  other 
animals.  The  eggs  of  insects  are  for  the  most 
part  opaque  objects,  and  admit  only  the  ex- 
amination of  their  outer  surface  ;  in  some  few 
instances,  however,  they  can  be  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  when  the  interior  structure 
presents  not  un frequently  the  moat  surprising 
and  interesting  phenomena. 

From  the  egg  the  insect  emerges  into  the 
lartfOy  or  caterpillar  state,  which  exhibits  a  won- 
derful variety  of  structure  and  beauty  of  detail, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  microscope  for  their 
satisfactory  developement  This  period  of 
insect  existence,  with  all  the  interesting  phe- 
iioroena  therewith  connected,  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  familiar  by  the  instances  we  have 
selected  for  description  and  illustration. 

"  The  larva  of  the  rousca  chamelion  lives 
in  the  water,  breathes  by  the  tail,  and  carries 
its  legs  within  a  little  snout  near  its  mouth. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  twelve  annular  divisions; 
by  these  it  is  separated  into  a  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  ;  but  as  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines lie  equally  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  limits  till 
the  insect  approaches  the  pvpa  state.  The 
parts  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  tail  and 
snout.  The  tail  is  furnished  with  an  elegant 
crown  or  circle  of  hair,  disposed  quite  round 
in  an  annular  form  ;  by  means  of  this  the 
tail  is  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  worm  or  larva  is  moving  therein, 
the  body  in  the  meanwhile  hanging  towards 
the  bottom  ;  it  will  sometimes  remain  in  this 
situation  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the 
least  sensible  motion.  When  it  is  disposed 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  its  tail,  it 
generally  bends  the  hairs  of  that  part  towards 
each  other  in  the  middle,  but  much  closer 
towards  the  extremity ;  by  these  means  a 
hollow  space  is  formed,  and  the  bladder  of  air 
pent  up  in  it,  looks  like  a  pearl.  It  is  by  the 
assistance  of  this  bubble,  or  little  balloon,  that 
the  insect  raises  itself  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  If  this  bubble  escape,  it  can  re- 
place it  from  the  pulmonary  tubes ;  sometimes 
large  quantities  of  air  may  be  seen  to  arise  in 
bubbles  from  the  tail  of  the  worm  to  the  sur. 
face  of  the  water,  and  there  mix  with  the  in- 
cumbent atmosphere.  This  operation  may  be 
easily  seen  by  placing  the  worm  in  a  glass 
full  of  water,  where  it  will  afford  a  very  en- 
tertaining spectacle.  The  snout  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  that  in  the  middle 
is  immovable  ;  the  two  other  parts  grow  from  | 


the  sides  of  the  former ;  these  are  movable, 
vibrating  in  a  very  singular  manner,  like  the 
tongues  of  lizards  and  serpents.  The  greatest 
strength  of  the  creature  is  fixed  in  these 
lateral  parts  of  the  snout ;  it  is  on  these  that 
it  walks  when  it  is  out  of  the  water,  appear- 
ing, as  it  were  to  walk  on  its  mouth,  osing  it 
to  assist  motion,  as  a  parrot  does  its  beak,  to 
climb,  with  greater  advantage." 

**  We  shall  now  consider  the  external 
figures  of  this  worm,  as  it  appears  with  the 
microscope.  It  is  small  towards  the  head, 
larger  about  those  parts  which  may  be  oon- 
sidered  as  the  thorax ;  it  then  again  diminishes, 
converging  at  the  abdomen,  and  terminates 
in  a  sharp  tail,  surrounded  with  hairs  in  the 
form  of  the  rays  of  a  star." 

"  This  worm,  the  head  and  tail  included, 
has  twelve  annular  divisions.  Its  skin  resem- 
bles the  covering  of  those  animals  that  are 
provided  with  a  crustaceous  habit,  more  than 
it  does  that  of  naked  worms  or  caterpillars  ;  it 
is  moderately  hard,  and  like  the  rough  skin 
called  shagreen,  being  thick  set  with  a  num- 
ber of  grains,  evenly  distributed.  The  sub. 
stance  of  the  skin  is  firm  and  hard,  and  yet 
very  flexible.  On  each  side  of  the  body  are 
nine  spiracula  or  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
spiration ;  there  are  no  such  holes  visible  on 
the  tail  ring,  nor  on  the  third  ring  counting 
from  the  head  ;  for  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
there  is  an  opening  for  the  admission  and  ex- 
pulsion of  air  ;  in  the  third  ring  the  spiracula 
are  very  small,  and  appear  only  under  the 
skin,  near  the  place  where  the  embryo  wings 
of  the  future  fly  are  concealed.  The  skin 
has  three  different  shades  of  colour ;  it  is 
adorned  with  oblong  black  furrows,  with  spots 
of  a  light  colour,  and  orbicular  rings,  from 
which  there  generally  springs  a  hair,  as  in  the 
figure  before  us.  Only  the  hair  that  grows  on 
the  insect's  side  is  represented.  The  differ* 
ence  in  colour  in  this  worm  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  grains  in  the  same  apace  ;  for  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  these,  the  furrows  or  rings  are  of  a  deeper 
or  paler  colour.  The  head  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  covered  with  a  skin,  the  grains 
on  which  are  hardly  discernible.  The  eyes 
are  rather  protuberant,  and  lie  forwards  near 
the  snout  It  has  also  two  small  horns  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  and  a  little  above  these 
the  eyes  are  situated.  The  snout  is  crooked, 
and  ends  in  a  sharp  point 

'*  The  tail  is  constructed  and  planned  with 
great  skill  and  wisdom.  The  extreme  verge 
or  border,  is  surrounded  by  thirty  hairs,  and 
the  sides  adorned  with  others  that  are  smaller; 
here  and  there  the  large  hairs  branch  oat  into 
smaller  ones,  which  maybe  reckoned  as  single 
hairs.  These  hairs  are  all  rooted  in  the  outer 
skin,which  in  this  place  is  covered  with  ruogh 
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grains.  The  hairs  are  very  seldom  disposed 
iu  00  regular  a  manner  as  they  are  represented, 
except  when  the  insect  floats  with  the  body 
in  the  water,  and  the  tail  with  its  hairs  a  little 
lower  than  the  surface,  for  they  are  then  dis- 
played exactly  as  delineated  in  the  cat  annexed. 
The  tail  serves  the  larva  both  for  the  purposes 
of  swimming  and  breathing,  and  it  receives 
through  the  (ail  that  which  is  the  universal 
principle  of  life  and  motion  in  animals.  By 
means  of  (he  hairs  it  can  stop  itself  at  pleasure 
when  swimming,  or  remain  suspended  quietly 
in  the  water  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mo- 
lion  of  the  insect  in  swimming  is  very  beauti- 
ful, especially  when  it  advances  with  its  whole 
body  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  after 
filling  itself  with  air  by  the  tail.  To  set  out, 
it  first  bends  the  body  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
then  contracts  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  and 
again  stretches  it  out  in  a  straight  line  :  by 
thus  alternately  contracting  and  extending  the 
body,  it  moves  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  larvae  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  shallow  standing  waters,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June." 


We  are  permitted  by  Mr  Pritchard  to  copy 
from  the  new  edition  of  his  Microscopic  lUuS' 
traiioHs  (p.  70  et  seq.)  the  following  descrip- 
tion  and  illustration  of  the  larva  of  a  British 
Hydrophilus  (Jlydrophilua  caraboides,) 

'*  In  examining  the  peculiarities  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  this  lurva,  what  most 
strikingly  attrac(s  our  attention  is  its  ferocious 
and  savage  disposition,  and  the  ti(ness  of  its 
organs  for  the  exercise  of  its  ravenous  propen. 
sities.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  spe- 
cies of  larvae  is  known  to  be  provided  with 
weapons  of  destruction  so  powerful,  so  numer- 
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ous,  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  end,  as  those 
which  this  crealure  possesses.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  it  has  been  properly  called  the 
Wat^r  Devil,  Its  size  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  larve  of  any  of  the  British  cole- 
optera,  as  it  measures,  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the 
superior  strength  and  courage  manifested  in 
its  attacks  on  small  fish,  and  other  animals 
larger  that  itself,  is  truly  surprising. 

**  About  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  during 
the  month  of  May,  small  nests  of  these  insects 
are  often  found  floating  among  weeds  and 
water  plants,  in  stagnant  pools,  and  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  nets  of  those  who  are 
searching  for  the  early  kinds  of  larva.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  balls,  of  a  dusky  white 
colour,  and  a  silky  texture,  and  have  each  a 
small  stem  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nest,  but 
more  dense.  By  means  of  this  filament  they 
are  attached  to  the  roots  or  stalks  of  weeds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  this  situation 
they  remain  during  the  winter,  and  are  thus 
efiectually  preserved  from  the  effects  of  intense 
cold.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  stem  or  cable 
to  which  we  have  referred  is  detached  from 
the  weeds,  by  the  winds  which  at  that  time 
prevail,  and  the  nest  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  there  floating,  receives  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun.  These  nests  may 
be  taken  and  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  and, 
as  the  season  advances,  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  On  the  larva  leaving  the  nest, 
which  it  accomplishes  by  gnawing  a  hole  in 
the  side,  the  infant  immediately  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  its  jaws  extended 
in  search  of  prey,  and  eagerly  devours  all  the 
small  aquatic  insects  that  are  within  its  reach  ; 
if  however,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  they 
may  be  seen  to  attack  and  devour  each  other. ' 

''  These  larvae,  as  well  as  most  of  those  of 
the  larger  kind,  are  found  at  a  greater  depth 
of  water  than  are  the  smaller  ones  ;  although, 
in  their  pursuit  of  small  prey,  they  may  oc- 
casionally be  taken  in  shallow  places.  In  its 
infant  state,  this  larva  is  very  transparent ; 
hence  its  internal  structure  may  be  clearly 
distinguished.  When  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  m  length,  it  swims  very  nimbly.  The 
colour  of  the  head  is  a  strong  Indian  yellow, 
with  darker  shadings  of  a  bright  chestnut ;  the 
eyes  are  now  bright  carmine.  It  is  more 
sparingly  covered  with  hairs,  and  its  swim, 
ming  appendages  are  shorter  than  at  a  more 
advanced  period;  and  the  head  is  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  when 
the  creature  has  arrived  at  maturity.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  many  other  creatures  in 
its  mode  of  growth,  the  head  seeming  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  before  the  rest  of  the 
system." 
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**  The  manner  in  which  this  larva  treats  its 
prey  evinces  an  extraordinary  degree  of  in- 
stinct Many  of  the  creatures  on  which  it 
feeds  are  crustaceous  about  the  head  and  back ; 
hence  they  are  most  vulnerable  at  the  under 
part  of  the  body.  This  part,  therefore,  the 
larva  attacks ;  and,  to  accomplish  its  aim, 
swims  underneath  the  intended  victim,  and 
bending  back  its  head,  is  enabled  thus  to  reach 
its  prey  by  means  of  its  jointed  antennae.  (The 
illustrative  figure  represents  a  magnified  view 
of  the  larva  taken  while  young )     Its  next 


operation  is  to  pierce  its  prey  with  the  curved 
mandibles.  Having  thus  secured  its  object, 
it  immediately  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and,  holding  it  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  struggling,  shakes  it  as  a  dog  would 
a  rat  It  next  inserts  the  piercer  and  sucker, 
(between  the  mandibles)  which  are  capable 
of  being  thrust  out  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 
When  the  juices  of  the  victim  are  not  easily 
procured  by  suction  or  exhaustion,  the  serrated 
forceps  are  employed  to  tear  and  masticate  it, 
and  thus  cause  the  juices  to  be  more  easily 
obtained.  If  its  food  be  plentiful,  this  larva 
arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  and  is  then  nearly  opaque  and 
covered  with  hair.  It  can  be  kept  several 
days  without  food,  and  by  this  exinanition 
its  structure  becomes  considerably  more  trans- 


parent;  while  its  natural  ferocity  is  greatty 
increased,  so  that  it  will  attack  and  fight  with 
creatures  much  larger  than  itself,  and  even 
with  its  own  species.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  studiously  avoids  any  contest  with  the 
nepoj  or  water  scorpion." 

'*  On  a  fine  sunny  day  the  larvae  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  delight  to  bask  in 
the  sun  ;  but  if  watched  they  remain  motion- 
less,  with  their  claws  extended.  If  a  stick, 
or  any  other  substance,  be  presented  to  them, 
they  will  immediately  seize  it,  and  will  some- 
times suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  into  pieces 
before  they  relinquish  their  hold.  Their  bite 
has  been  considered  poisonous  bj  many 
persons,  as  it  takes  a  greater  length  of  time  to 
heal  than  other  wounds  of  the  same  extent :  so 
that  caution  should  be  used  in  taking  them. 
Touching  the  anatomy  of  this  creature,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  sucker  is  contained  in  a 
crustaceous  sheath,  and  may  be  considerably 
protruded  or  completely  withdrawn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  larva :  in  the  annexed  cut  it 
is  shown  extended  to  about  three  cmarters  of 
its  length.  The  eyes  are  compound,  but  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  consisting  of  seven  oval 
apertures  ranged  like  leaves  upon  a  branch. 
The  whole  of  the  head  and  thorax  are  curi» 
ously  marked  with  a  number  of  lines  and 
spots.  The  legs  are  six  in  number  ;  they  are 
thickly  set  with  rows  of  hair  on  their  opposite 
sides,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  claw. 
The  number  of  swimmers  on  each  side  is 
seven ;  they  are  covered  with  hairs,  and  (o 
the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken,  a  vast  number  of  vorticeii<B  conveUaria, 
or  bell- poly  pi,  were  attached.  These  will  be 
recognized  in  a  subsequent  engraving  by  their 
bell- shaped  figure.  They  sometimes  infest 
this  species  of  larvae  to  such  a  degree  as  con- 
siderably to  impede  its  motion  in  swimming. 
On  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  com- 
mences near  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  ot 
swimmers,  arise  the  great  tracheae,  or  air. 
vessels,  distinguished  in  the  cut  by  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  other  parts ;  the  two  approach 
each  other  near  the  tail,  where  an  exceedingly 
curious  process  is  also  distinctly  exhibited. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  hairs,  and  several  tufls  are  dis- 
posed in  clusters  with  some  regularity,  down 
the  back  and  sides.  The  flexible  pulsatory 
organ,  or  dorsal  vessel,  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  is  in  perpetual  motion.  Its 
form  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  S  inverted: 
it  however  varies  a  little  during  its  vibrating 
motions.  The  use  of  the  curious  appendages 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body  is  unknown. 
Its  tail  is  hi- forked  and  crustaceous,  and  is 
marked  as  shown  in  the  cut  The  short 
line  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  larva, 
at  the  same  period  of  its  growth  as  that  at 
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ii-liicli  the  magnified  drawing  was  made. 
As  it  approaches  maturity,  it  casts  its  skin 
several  times,  from  each  of  which  it  escapes 
by  a  rent  formed  down  the  back." 

*^  In  this  larva  the  air  is  supplied,  for  res- 
piration  by  proper  orifices  situated  at  the  tail ; 
and  the  creature  is  obliged  to  ascend  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  elevate  its  tail  out 
of  it,  at  every  inspiration.  When  the  air  thus 
inhaled  has  become  unfit  for  inspiration,  it  is 
expelled  at  the  same  orifice,  and  a  small 
bubble  may  frequently  be  seen  issuing  ffom 
the  tail,  and  ascending  in  the  water.  On  a 
careful  examination  of  the  skin,  which  by  the 
bye  afifords  an  excellent  object  for  the  micro- 
scope, there  will  not  appear  any  spiraculae 
along  the  sides,  as  in  perfect  insects." 

We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  Mr 
Pritchard's  description  from  want  of  space, 
and  we  have  likewise  made  a  few  necessary 
verbal  alterations  to  connect  it  with  our  wood 
engraving:  in  the  Microscopic  Illustrations, 
the  figure  is  exhibited  in  a  most  elaborately 
executed  coloured  plate. 

The  preceding  instance  has  shown  us  the 
voracious  and  fierce  propensities  of  insects  in 
the  larva  state  ;  we  now  reverse  the  picture, 
and  discover  the  sufferings  and  inconveniences 
to  which  they  are  themselves  exposed.  The 
following  are  the  curious  observations  of  an 
ingenious  naturalist.  <*  As  I  was  observing," 
says  he,  ''oneday  some  caterpillars  which  were 
feeding  voluptuously  on  a  cabbage  leaf,  my 
sttention  was  attracted  to  a  part  of  the  plant, 
about  which  a  small  ichneumon  fly  was  buzz, 
ing  on  its  wing,  as  if  deliberating  where  to 
settle:  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  herdofcater* 
pillars,  creatures  of  twenty  times  its  size,  en. 
deavouring,  in  an  uncouth  manner,  by  various 
contortions  of  the  body,  to  get  out  of  its  way, 
and  more  so  whenever  the  fly  poised  on  the 
wing  as  if  going  to  drop  ;  at  length  the  crea- 
ture made  its  choice,  and  seated  itself  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  largest  and  fairest  of  the 
cluster :  it  was  in  vain  the  unhappy  larva  en. 
deavoured  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  If  the 
caterpillar  had  shown  terror  on  the  approach 
of  the  fly,  its  anguish  at  intervals  now  seemed  in. 
tolerable,  and  I  soon  found  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  strokes  or  wounds  given  by 
the  fly.  At  every  wound  the  poor  caterpillar 
wreathed  and  twisted  its  whole  frame,  en- 
deavouring  to  disengage  itself,  by  shaking  off 
the  enemy,  sometimes  aiming  its  mouth  to- 
wards  the  place ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  its 
little,  but  cruel,  tormentor  kept  its  place. 
When  it  had  inflicted  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
*  wounds,  it  took  its  flight  with  a  visible  triumph ; 
in  each  of  these  wounds  the  fly  had  deposited 
An  t^^.  I  took  the  caterpillar  home  with  me 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  eggs  which 
were  thus  placed  in  its  body,  taking  care  to 


give  it  a  fresh  supply  of  leaves  from  time  to 
time;  it  recovered,  to  all  appearance,  in  a  few 
hours,  from  the  wounds  it  had  received,  and 
from  that  time,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five 
days,  seemed  to  feed -with  its  usual  avidity. 
The  eggs  were  all  hatched  into  small  oblong 
voracious  worms,  which  fed  from  the  moment 
of  their  appearance,  on  the  flesh  of  the  cater- 
pillar, in  whose  body  they  were  inclosed,  and 
seemingly  without  wounding  the  organs  of 
respiration  or  digestion  ;  and  when  they  had 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  ate  their 
way  out  of  the  sides  of  the  larva,  at  the  same 
time  destroying  it.  The  caterpillar,  thus  at- 
tacked by  the  larvc  of  the  ichneumon  fly,  never 
escapes — its  destruction  is  infallible;  but  then 
its  life  is  not  taken  away  at  once ;  the  larva, 
while  it  is  feeding  thereon,  knows  how  to 
spare  the  parts  which  are  essential  to  its  life, 
because  its  own  is  at  that  time  tied  up  in  that 
of  the  caterpillar.  No  butterfly  is  produced 
from  the  caterpillar ;  the  worms  that  feed  on 
the  wretched  creature,  are  no  sooner  out  of 
its  body,  than  every  one  spins  its  own  web ; 
and  under  this  they  pass  the  state  of  rest  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  them  to  their  winged 
form." 

We  conclude  our  notices  of  larv«  with  an 
extract  from  Burt's  '*  Observations  on  the 
Curiosities  of  Nature,**  which  appeared  in 
Cliambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  The  details 
here  offered  are  very  similar  to  those  just 
given;  there  are,  however,  several  new  and 
interesting  fiicts,  connected  with  the  present 
instance,  which  justify  the  partial  repetition. 

''The  capada  worm,  or  insect-fly  carrier, 
Is  produced,  like  the  silk-worm,  from  the  eggs 
which  its  mother  scatters  everywhere,  after 
she  has  undergone  her  metamorphosis  into  a 
white  butterfly.  It  begins  to  live  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  at  its  birth  is  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated  colours. 
When  on  the  point  of  undergoing  its  meta- 
morphosis, in  August,  it  throws  off  this  superb 
livery,  and  puts  on  another  of  an  admirable 
sea-green  hue.  This  fundamental  colour  re- 
flects all  its  various  shades,  according  to  the 
different  undulations  of  the  animal,  and  the 
different  accidents  of  light ;  but  this  new  de- 
coration announces  the  approach  of  a  period 
when  it  is  doomed  to  undergo  great  tortures. 
It  is  immediately  assailed  by  a  swarm  of 
ichneumon  flies,  one  of  which  inserts  itself  into 
each  of  the  pores  of  its  body,  not  an  opening 
being  left  unoccupied.  All  its  struggles  to 
get  free  of  its  tormentors  are  in  vain.  These 
flies,  which  are  so  small  they  can  only  be 
studied  by  the  microscope,  drive  their  stings 
into  the  skin  of  their  victim,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  its  back  and  sides.  Afterwards,  and 
all  at  the  same  moment,  they  slip  their  eggs 
into  the  bottom  of  the  wounds  which  they  have 
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inflicted.  No  sooner  is  this  operation  per- 
formed,  than  the  ichneumon  flies  disappear, 
and  the  patient  remains  for  an  hour  in  a 
drowsy  and  even  motionless  state,  out  of  which 
it  awakens  to  feed  with  its  former  voracity. 
It  then  appears  much  larger,  and  its  size  in- 
creases every  day.  Its  green  colour  assumes 
a  deeper  hue,  and  the  tints  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  light  are  more  strongly  marked. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  worm  has  been 
encumbered  with  this  factitious  pregnancy , 
the  prospect  of  a  numerous  progeny  begins  to 
be  apparent.  By  the  aid  of  a  microscope  the 
eggs  may  be'  seen  hatching  in  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  and  as  they  are  ail  produced  at  the 
same  instant,  a  single  glance  reveals  the 
capada  worm  covered  with  a  living  robe  of 
(larvae  of)  ichneumon  flies.  They  issue  fr»m 
every  pore,  ail  the  body  being  covered  with 
them,  only  the  top  of  the  head  appearing  bare. 
Its  colour  then  changes  to  dirty  white,  and  the 
little  worms  assume  a  black  appearance  to  the 
eye,  although  their  true  colour  is  a  deep  brown. 
This  operation  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  it  is 
followed  by  another,  which  is  not  much  more 
protracted,  but  still  more  singular.  Immedi- 
ately that  the  ichneumon  worms  are  hatched, 
without  quitting  the  spot  where  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  eggs,  they  yield  a  liquid 
gum,  which  becomes  solid  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
motion,  they  elevate  themselves  on  their  lower 
extremities,  shake  their  heads  and  one  half  of 
their  bodies,  and  swing  themselves  in  every 
direction.  And  now  they  commence  a  very 
curious  operation.  Each  of  these  animalcules 
works  himself  a  small  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  in  which 
he  wraps  himself  up.  The  formation  of  these 
cocoons  occupies  only  about  two  hours,  and 
myriads  of  them  being  crowded  close  together, 
form  a  white  robe,  with  which  the  capada 
worm  appears  elegantly  and  comfortably 
clothed  ;  but  while  they  are  thus  busily  array, 
ing  him  in  his  new  attire,  he  remains  appar- 
ently  unconscious  of  their  assiduities ;  he  is  then 
in  a  state  of  insect  paralysis.  As  soon  as  this 
covering  has  been  completed,  and  the  little 
artists  who  wove  it  have  retired  to  their  cells, 
the  worm  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  his 
officious  guests,  and  of  the  robe  which  con. 
tains  them,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  the  at. 
tempt  without  the  greatest  efforts.  At  length 
he  contrives  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance ; 
but  instead  of  his  former  fat  and  shining  ap- 
pearance, he  presents  all  the  decrepitude  of 
extreme  old  age.  He  is  flaccid  and  dull ;  his 
skin  is  wrinkled  and  dirty  ;  and,  in  short, 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  begin  to 
show  themselves.  He  still  makes  a  desperate 
eflbrt  to  gnaw  a  few  leaves,  but  he  no  longer 
devours  them  with  that  voracity  which  indi. 


cates  a  vigorous  constitution.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  passes  into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis, 
and  in  giving  life  to  thousands  of  eggs,  he 
relinquishes  his  own." 

The  pvpa  state  of  insects  is  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  larva  and  the  perfect  deve- 
lopement,  and  aflbrds  many  opportunities  to 
the  microscopical  observer  for  detecting  curi- 
ous  and  interesting  formations  and  phenomena. 

''  When  the  larva  has  attained  to  its  foil 
growth  and  the  parts  of  the  future  insect  are 
sufficiently  formed  beneath  its  skin,  it  prepares 
for  its  change  into  the  pupa  state  ;  it  seeks 
for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  perform  the 
important  business.  The  different  methods  em. 
ployed  by  these  little  animals  to  secure  this 
state  of  rest,  may  be  reduced  to  four  :  1.  Some 
spin  webs  or  cones,  in  which  they  inclose 
themselves.  3.  Others  conceal  themselves  in 
little  cells,  which  they  form  under  ground. 
3.  Some  suspend  themselves  by  their  posterior 
extremity;  4.  While  others  are  suspended 
by  a  girdle  that  goes  round  their  body.  In 
proportion  as  the  change  into  the  pupa  form 
approaches,  the  body  is  observed  often  to  ex. 
tend  and  contract  itself ;  the  hinder  part  is 
that  which  is  first  disengaged  from  the  larva 
skin  ;  when  this  part  of  the  body  is  free,  the 
animal  contracts  and  draws  it  up  towards  the 
head  ;  it  then  liberates  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner  from  the  two  succeeding  rings,  consequently 
the  insect  is  now  lodged  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
larva  covering  :  the  half  which  is  abandoned 
remains  flaccid  and  empty,  while  the  fore  part 
is  swollen  and  distended.  The  animal,  by 
strong  efforts,  still  forcing  itself  against  the 
fore  part  of  the  skin ,  bursts  the  skull  into  three 
pieces,  and  forms  a  longitudinal  opening  in 
the  three  first  rings  of  the  body ;  through  this 
it  proceeds  drawing  one  part  after  the  other, 
by  alternately  lengthening  and  shortening, 
swelling  and  contracting  the  body  and  differ- 
ent rings  ;  or  else,  by  pushing  back  the 
exuvia,  gets  rid  of  its  odious  reptile  form.  The 
larva,  thus  stripped  from  its  skin,  is  what  we 
call  the  pupa,  chrysalis,  or  aurelia,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  future  insect  are  inclosed  in  a 
crustaceous  covering,  but  are  so  soft,  that  the 
slightest  touch  will  discompose  them.  The 
exterior  part  of  the  chrysalis  is,  at  first,  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  soft,  and  partly  transparent, 
being  covered  with  a  viscous  fluid  ;  this  soon 
dries  up,  thickens,  and  furms  a  new  covering 
for  the  animal,  capable  of  resisting  external 
injuries ;  a  case,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  sepulchre  of  the  larva,  and  the  cradle  of 
the  insect ;  where,  as  under  a  veil,  this  won« 
derful  transformation  is  carried  on.  The  i^uys.  * 
alis  of  the  common  white  butterfly  furnishes 
a  most  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  examine  the  various 
members  of  the  insect  in  its  pupa  state, should 
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examine  it  before  the  forementioned  fluid  ia 
dried  up»  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  per- 
feet  insect  with  the  members  glued  together  ; 
these*  by  degrees,  acquire  sufficient  force  to 
break  their  covering,  and  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  bands  which  confine  them. 
While  in  this  state,  all  the  parts  of  the  insect 
may  be  traced  out,  though  so  folded  and  laid 
together,  that  it  cannot  make  use  of  them  ; 
nor  is  it  expedient  that  it  should,  as  they 
merely  pass  through  this  state  to  be  hardened 
and  strengthened." 

The  exuviae  or  cast  skins,  of  insects,  in 
their  larva,  pupa,  or  perfect  state,  form  most  in- 
tere sting  microscopic  objects.  '*  We  find  in 
tlie  exuviae  of  the  caterpillar,  the  skull,  the 
jaws,  and  all  the  exterior  parts,  both  scaly  and 
membranaceous,  which  compose  its  upper  and 
under  lip,  its  antennae,  palpi,  and  even  those 
crastaceous  pieces  within  the  head,  which 
serve  as  a  fixed  basis  to  a  number  of  muscles ; 
we  further  find  the  spiracula,  the  claws,  and 
sheaths  of  the  interior  limbs,  and  in  general 
all  that  is  visible  of  the  caterpillar."  From 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  various  exuviae 
which  are  cast  off  by  insects  in  different  stages 
of  their  existence,  we  are  led  to  consider  them 
a  compound  system  of  organized  bodies,  con- 
tained one  within  another  ;  for  we  not  only 
find  in  the  cast  skins  all  the  exterior  charac- 
ters of  the  insect,  but  even  the  coats  of  the 
gullet,  pulmonary  tubes,  tracheal  vessels,  &c. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  in  animated  nature  a 
more  incomprehensible  phenomenon  than  the 
faculty  which  insects  possess  of  throwing  off, 
repeatedly^  the  first  surface  of  their  exterior 
members  and  internal  organs.  The  writer 
was  walking,  some  years  since,  on  a  warm 
summer  evening,  along  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  the  south  of  England,  when  a  number  of 
small  ephemerm  settled  on  his  dress ;  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  one  that  had  alighted 
on  his  arm,  and  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  no  fewer  than  five  exuviae 
thrown  off  by  the  insect  These  moultings, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  appeared  to  be  effected 
with  much  effort  and  suffering :  the  body  of 
the  insect  swelled,  and  deepened  in  colour, 
and  seemed  to  be  exerting  great  muscular 
energy  to  detach  the  exuviae.  Another  change 
of  colour  to  dusky  white,  indicated  the  mo- 
ment  when  the  skin  was  about  to  be  cast  off ; 
the  insect  appeared  to  emerge  from  it  easily  ; 
and  for  an  instant  the  rejected  covering  pre- 
sented a  perfect  skeleton,  but  immediately 
afterwards  collapsed  and  shrivelled  up.  Wh^t 
is  very  remarkable,  the  insect  suffered  no  ap- 
parent diminution  of  bulk  from  these  repeated 
skinnings,  and  at  length  flew  off  and  joined 
the  countless  swarm  that  hovered  about  the 
water,  into  which,  after  a  very  brief  interval, 
they  would  fall  lifeless. 


The  imago,  or  fly  state  of  insects,  is  the 
ultimate  development  of  their  Ibrms,  and 
usually  exhibits  structures  which  for  beauty 
and  delicacy  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
larvae  whence  they  are  derived.  For  instance, 
the  unsi^htlv  caterpillai,  crawling  painfully 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  or  gorging  itself  with  gross 
nutriment,  is  transformed  into  the  butterfly, 
that  skims  liglitly  over  the  earth,  or  mounts 
with  sylph-like  wing  into  the  very  clouds  ; 
which  feeds  daintily,  and  sips  only  the  purest 
nectar  of  the  opening  flowers.  It  was  a  most 
happy  thought  of  the  early  times  to  make  the 
butterfly  an  emblem  of  immortality  ;  it  was, 
however,  reserved  for  latter  ages  to  discover  all 
the  pertinence  and  value  of  the  type.  By  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  we  have  ascertained,  that 
not  only  the  ravenous  jaws  and  the  whole  exterior 
parts  of  the  larva  are  thrown  off,  even  to  the 
eyes  themselves,  but  that  the  internal  system, 
the  stomach,  lungs  and  various  organs,  are  all 
exchanged  for  other  organs,  members,  and  fa- 
culties, suited  to  that  higher  state  of  existence 
to  which  the  insect  form  is  summoned.  Surely 
we  may,  with  no  irreverent  fancy,  admire  this 
lively  emblem  of  the  corruptible  putting  on 
incorruption,  and  the  mortal  putting  on  im- 
mortality. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  different  parts  and 
members  of  insects. 

The  antenna  and  palpi  are  fine  slender 
articulated  horns,  movable  in  nearlv  all  direc- 
tions, and  constituting  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  insect  tribes.  The 
antennae  are  beautiful  and  various  in  form,  ol 
a  delicate  structure,  and  so  minutely  jointed 
as  to  be  instantaneously  movable  at  the  plea- 
sure  of  the  insect.  They  are  situated  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head.  The  articulations  differ 
in  shape,  length  and  number,  and  vary  greatly 
in  different  species  ;  the  antennae  of  the  male 
differ  also  from  those  of  the  female.  The 
greater  number  of  insects  have  only  two  an- 
tennae, but  some  few  have  four.  Regular  rows 
of  minute  holes  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  antennae.  Several  insects  cover  their 
eyes  with  them  whilst  they  sleep.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  formed  regarding  the 
use  of  these  appendages :  some  have  con. 
sidered  them  organs  of  smelling  and  hearing, 
others  have  supposed  them  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  delicate  species  of  feeling.  From  the 
use  to  which  the  creature  applies  them,  we 
are  perhaps  justified  in  considering  them  the 
organs  of  touch  and  hearing.  If  any  sudden 
noise  be  made  close  by  an  insect  provided 
with  antennae,  the  motion  of  these  horns  suf- 
ficiently indicates  that  they  are  affected  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air;  and, indeed, it  is  rational 
to  suppose  that  their  delicate  structure  and 
articulations  must  convey  a  sensation  of  sound 
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to  the  insecU  That  an  acute  sense  of  toach 
resides  in  the  antennas,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  noticed  how  carefully  insects 
pilot  their  way  with  them,  and  that  they 
never,  except  when  flying,  pass  from  one  twig 
or  leaf  to  another  without  first  testing  its 
security  with  their  horns. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  one  of  the  an- 
tennae of  the  Bombyx  antiguay  highly  magnified. 


In  the  following  figure,  a  portion  of  the  an- 
tennae is  seen  vertically,  covered  with  an  im- 
brication of  white  scales  or  feathers,  under 
which  the  peclens  issue  on  each  side. 


The  head  of  the  Bombyx  caja,  exhibiting 
one  antennae,  and  the  insertion  of  the  other,  is 
preresented  by  the  following  figure. 


The  palpi  are  small  filiform  articulated 
horns,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  placed 
near  the  mouths  of  insects.  These  are  usually 
termed  ihe  feelers  ^  as  the  creature  is  observed 
to  thrust  them  in  every  matter,  as  a  hog 
would  its  nose,  when  in  search  of  food.  Some 
have  supposed  them  to  be  a  provision  by  which 
the  insect  is  enabled  to  hold  its  food  near  the 
mouth. 


The  ^e$  of  insects  arc  a  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism,  differing  considerably  in  their 
construction  from  those  of  other  animals. 
''  Among  the  exterior  parts  of  insects,  Dooe 
are  more  worthy  of  minute  investigation,  and 
very  few  persons  can  be  found  who  are  insen. 
sible  to  the  beauties  of  this  organ  when  ex- 
hibited under  the  microscope,  which  instra. 
ment  alone  can  point  out  to  us  the  prodigious 
art  employed  in  its  orj^nization."  The  eyes 
of  insects  differ  in  different  species  ;  they  vary 
also  in  number,  situation,  connection,  and 
figure.  "In  other  creatures  they  are  move- 
able, and  two  in  number ;  in  insects,  the 
genus  ccmcri  excepted,  they  are  fixed  ;  they 
have  no  eyebrows  or  eyelids,  but  the  outer 
coating  is  hard  and  transparent  The  greater 
part  of  insects  have  two  eyes  ;  some  have  a 
larger  number  varying  from  three  to  eight 
The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two  kinds  :  the 
stemmata^  or  single  eyes  ;  and  the  reticuJated, 
or  clustered  eyes."  The  stemmata  were  first 
noticed  by  M.  de  la  Hire  ;  they  are  three 
lucid  protuberances  placed  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head  of  many  insects  :  their  surface  is 
glossy,  of  an  hemispheric  figure,  and  a  coal 
black  colour.  Reaumur  made  experiments  on 
these  eyes,  and  found  that  when  they  were 
covered  the  insects  flew  to  a  small  distanoe 
only,  and  apparently  at  random  ;  the  reticu- 
lated eyes  appear  to  be  adapted  only  for  long 
vision,  and  do  not  give  distinct  images  d 
objects  close  at  hand.  The  reticulated  eyes 
are  wonderful  structures  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  :  they  are  those  hemispherical 
protuberances  on  the  sides  of  the  insect's  head, 
which  in  the  mass  are  obvious  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye,  and  are  even  seen,  without  optical 
assistance,  to  be  composed  of  a  kind  of  net 
work.  Each  protuberance,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  a  body  cut  into  a  number  of  faces, 
like  an  artificial  multiplyine;  glass  ;  but  with 
this  superiority  in  the  workmanship,  that  as 
there,  every  face  is  biplane,  here,  every  one  ii 
convexy  immensely  more  numerous,  and  con-  ' 
tained  in  a  much  smaller  space.  If  one  of 
these  protuberances  be  taken  from  the  head  of 
the  insect,  washed  clean,  and  placed  before 
the  microscope,  its  whole  structure  is  seen, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Each  separate  eye  is  found  to 
have  an  hexagonal,  a  quadrangular,  or  other 
regular  sided  figure,  varying  in  size  according 
to  its  situation  in  the  head,  and  including  a 
convex,  or  in  point  of  fact,  a  meniscus  lens, 
composed  of  a  number  of  layers,  which  may 
be  separated  by  maceration,  and  subjected  to 
special  examination. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  libellula,  or  dragon-fly, 
on  account  of  their  size,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  microscopical  examination  ;  and  by  the  as. 
sistance  of  the  instrument,  you  will  nnd  thai 
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thej  arc  divided  into  a  number  of  hexagonal 
cells,  each  of  which  forms  a  complete  eye. 
The  external  parts  of  these  eyes  are  so  perfectly 
smooth,  and  so  well  polished,  that,  when 
viewed  as  opaque  objects,  they  will,  like  so 
many  mirrors,  reflect  the  images  of  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  figure  of  a  candle 
may  be  seen  on  their  surface  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  shifting  its  beam  to  each  eye,  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  hands 
of  the  observer.  Other  creatures  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  object,  but 
insects  have  eyes  directed  thereto,  on  whatso- 
ever side  it  may  appear :  they  more  than 
realize  the  wonderful  accounts  of  fabulous 
history  :  poets  gave  to  Argus  an  hundred  eyes  ; 
insects  are  furnished  with  thousands,  having 
the  benefit  of  vision  on  every  side  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  speed,  thoueh  without  any 
motion  of  the  eye  or  flexion  of  the  neck." 

The  reticulated  eyes  in  some  of  the  fly  class  are 
not  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  richest  gems  : 
they  exhibit  nearly  every  variety  of  colour 
unaer  a  brilliant  and  surpassing  lustre.  In  con. 
nection  with  the  general  description,  we  have 
only  to  add  that  the  number  of  separate  lenses 
in  the  hemispherical  reticulations  of  some 
insects  are  almost  beyond  belief :  the  agrion 
has  no  fewer  than  12,000  distinct  lenses,  or 
separate  eyes,  the  common  house  fly  8,000, 
the  hawk  moth  20,000,  the  libellula  12,544, 
the  melolontha  8,820,  the  mordella  25,088, 
papilio  17,008,  phaelana  cossus  11,300,  the 
scarabaeus  3,180.  We  in  vain  attempt  to 
reason  regarding  these  lucid  points,  each  of 
which  is  a  meniscus  lens  of  several  layers,  con- 
nected  with  a  pyramid  of  fibres  and  pulmon- 
ary tubes  whose  uses  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, y 

The  tongite  or  proboscis  of  insects  L  a  taper 
and  compact  instrument,  by  which  they  obtain 
the  juices  of  plants  or  other  nutriment  requisite 
for  them.  Some  creatures  can  contract  or 
expand  it,  others  roll  it  up  with  dexterity  ;  in 
some  it  is  inclosed  within  a  sheath.  It  is 
taper  and  spiral  in  the  butterfly,  tubular  and 
fleshy  in  the  fly  ;  in  all  affording  agreeable 
amusement  for  the  microscope. 

The  following  represents  the  tongue  of  the 


papwhurtica  taken  out  and  unrolled,  displayins 
two  segments, as  united  with  the  rugcs  of  whici 


they  are  composed,  and  the  papillas  or  absor- 
bents towards  the  end. 

The  following  figure  on  the  left  hand  gives 
a  front  view  of  the  mouth  without  the  palpi, 
the  clipeus  being  raised  to  show  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  and  insertion  of  the  tongue. 


The  right  hand  figure  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  tongue,  after  the  extremity  has  been 
applied  to  the  nectary  of  a  flower  and  has 
absorbed  the  juices,  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  papiliaB  cleansed  by  scraping  on  the 
under  part  of  it 

Above  is  represented  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  with  the  articulations  of  the 
palpi. 

''The  bee's  tongue,  for  its  complex  yet  fin. 
ished  structure,  and  the  trunk  of  the  common 
house-fly,  with  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  muscles 
which  surround  its  termination,  will  amply  re- 
pay the  pains  of  an  attentive  and  minute  ex- 
amination." These  two  objects  form  the  prin- 
cipal  subjects  of  our  illustrations  on  this  head  ; 
and  the  brief  descriptions  we  are  enabled  to 
give  of  them,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
wonderful  structure  and  admirable  adaptation 
of  parts  by  which  these  insect  organs  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Plate  34,  fig.  32,  exhibits  the  tongue  or 
trunk  of  the  common  house-fly,  as  it  appears 
under  a  considerable  magnifying  power.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
objects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
especially  when  it  is  mounted  in  Canada  bal- 
sam and  viewed  by  transmitted  light  Baker 
thus  describes  it : — "  It  consists  of  two  parts 
folding  over  one  another  and  sheathed  in  the 
mouth.  The  extremity  thereof  is  sharp  like  a 
knife,  for  the  separation  of  any  thing.  The 
two  parts  can  also  be  formed,  occasionally,  into 
a  pair  of  lips  for  taking  up  proper  quantities 
of  food,  and  by  the  fly's  sucking  in  the  air, 
they  become  a  kind  of  pump  to  draw  up  the 
juices  of  fruits  or  other  liquors."  We  call 
particular  attention  to  the  serrations  of  the 
tongue  ;  these  are  separate  and^erfect  teeth, 
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as  may  readily  be  ascertained  on  examination 
ivith  a  moderate  magnifier  of  good  defining 
power. 

Plate  35,  fig.  43,  represents  the  trunk  of 
tUe  honey-bee,  magnified  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  preceding  object  Swammerdam  and 
Reaumur  have  described  this  subject  at  great 
length  ;  but  as  the  instruments  they  used  were 
very  deficient  in  defining  power,  they  were 
led  into  hypothetic  statements  not  altogether 
apeeing  with  facts  more  recently  ascerttdned. 
1  heir  drawings  of  this  insect  member  are  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  Our  illustration  was  copied 
from  a  specimen  finely  prepared  in  balsam  ; 
and  it  offers  the  best  resemblance  to  the  object 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  taking  into 
consideration  the  limited  scale  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  which  does  not  admit  of  extensive  de- 
tail.  The  reader  will  at  once  notice  the 
similarity  between  the  trunk  of  the  bee  and 
that  of  the  elephant ;  their  mechanism  appear, 
indeed,  to  be  identical  so  far  as  it  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  curvature,  contraction,  and 
extension  of  the  member.  The  trunk  of  the 
bee  is,  however,  peculiar  in  its  termination, 
and  seems  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  insect 
may  fix  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  leech,  within 
the  nectarium  of  the  flower,  and,  by  alternately 
contracting  and  extending  the  organ,  pump 
or  suck  up  the  juices  of  the  blossom.  The 
surface  of  the  member  is  marked  with  a  num. 
ber  of  parallel  rings,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
hair.  The  two  bodies,  one  on  each  side,  are 
a  pair  of  the  palpL 

The  legs  and  feet  of  insects  exhibit  most 
curious  and  elegant  structures,  worthy  of 
minute  examination  by  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  adaptation  of  animal  members  and  the 
mechanical  powers  which  they  respectively 
possess.  From  a  microscopic  consideration  of 
the  limbs  of  insects,  we  ascertain  that  muscular 
energy  increases  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
decreases.  ''  The  motions  of  animals  are 
proportioned  to  their  weight  and  structure ;  a 
ilea  can  leap  to  the  distance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  times  its  own  length  ;  were  an  ele- 
phant, a  camel,  or  a  horse  to  leap  in  the  same 
proportion,  their  weight  would  crush  them  to 
atoms.  The  softness  of  their  texture,  and  the 
comparative  smallnessof  their  specific  gravity, 
enable  insects  to  fall  without  injury  from 
heights  that  would  prove  fatal  to  large  ani- 
mals." The  legs  of  insects  are  named  and 
classed  according  to  the  motions  for  which 
they  appear  to  be  principally  adapted.  *'Thus 
some  are  named  cursorii,  from  their  adaptation 
for  running  ;  these  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  ealtatorii  are  those  that  are  used  for  leap- 
ing ;  the  thighs  of  these  are  remarkably 
large,  by  which  means  they  possess  consider- 
able strength  and  power  to  leap  to  great  dis- 
tances.    The  naiatorii  are  those  that  serve  as 


oars  for  swimming  ;  the  feet  of  these  are  fiat 
and  edged  with  hairs,  possessing  a  proper 
surface  to  strike  against  the  water,  as  in  the 
dytiscus,  notonecta,  &c.  Such  feet  as  bare 
no  claws  are  termed  nnticu  The  rW* ,  or 
claws,  are  an  enlargement  of  the  extremity  of 
the  fore-feet,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with 
two  smaller  claws,  which  act  like  a  thumb 
and  finger,  as  in  the  crab.  The  under  part 
of  the  feet  in  some  insects  is  covered  with  • 
kind  of  brush  or  sponge,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease,  on  the  most  polished 
substances,  and  in  situations  from  which  it 
would  seem  they  must  necessarily  fall/'  We 
give  an  illustration  of  this  class  of  objects  in 
plate  34,  fig.  24,  which  exhibits,  under  a  low 
magnified  power,  the  leg  and  foot  of  that 
voracious  aquatic  fly,  the  dytiscus.  We  have 
referred  principally  to  the  strong  claws,  or 
talons,  with  which  it  is  armed  :  a  more  inter- 
esting feature  in  this  object  is  the  web  that 
surrounds  the  foot,  this  however,  from  its  ex. 
ceedingly  complicate  structure,  could  not  have 
been  effectively  shown  on  a  small  scale. 

This  cut  represents  the  legs  of  a  bee  as 
developed  by  a  moderate  magnifying  power. 


The  wings  and  wing  cases  (efytra)  of  insects 
form  an  exceedingly  numerous  and  a  highly 
interesting  class  of  microscopic  objects.  *'Tbe 
variety  in  the  form  and  stnicture  of  these 
insect  appendages  is  almost  infinite ;  the 
beauty  of  their  colouring,  the  art  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  the  body,  the  curious 
manner  in  which  some  are  folded  up,  the  finer 
articulations  provided  for  this  purpose,  by 
which  they  are  laid  up  in  their  cases  when 
out  of  use,  and  yet  are  ready  to  be  extended 
in  a  moment  for  flight ;  together  with  the 
various  ramifications,  by  which  the  nourish- 
ing juices  are  circulated,  and  the  wings 
strengthened,  afford  a  fund  of  rational  inves- 
tigation highly  entertaining  ;  exhibiting,  par- 
ticularly when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
a  most  wonderful  display  of  divine  wisdom 
and  power.  The  more  delicate  and  trans- 
parent  wings  are  covered  and  protected  hy 
elylroi  or  cases,  which  are  generally  hard  and 
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opaqae.  The  wings  of  moths  and  butteriiies 
are  mostly  farinaceous,  covered  with  a  fine  dust ; 
by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  we  dis- 
cover that  this  dust  is  a  regular  assemblage  of 
organized  scales.  Under  the  wings  of  most 
insects  which  have  only  two,  there  is  a  small 
head  placed  on  a  stalk,  frequently  under  a 
little  arched  scale ;  these  are  called  kalteresy 
or  poisers ;  they  appear  to  be  rudiments  of 
their  hinder  wings,"  or  substitutes  for  them  : 
*'  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  serve  to  keep 
the  body  in  equilibrio  when  the  insect  is  fiy. 
ing.  The  elytra,  or  exterior  wing  cases,  are 
harder  and  more  opaque  than  the  wings  under 
them  ;  they  are  generally  highly  polished,  and 
often  enriched  with  various  colours,  adorned 
with  ornamental  flutings,  and  studded  with 
brilliants,  whose  beauties  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion.  All  these  ornaments  are  united  in  the 
wing  case  of  the  curcidio  imperialism  or  diamond 
beetle,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
creatures  in  nature.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
Brazils,  whence  they  come,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  at  them  on  a  sunny  day,  when 
they  are  flying  in  little  swarms,  so  great  it 
the  glowing  splendour  of  their  heightened 
colours." 

Our  illustrations  of  wings  will  be  found 
in  plate  34,  figs.  23,  23,  and  25.  To  have 
given  with  full  effect  the  remarkable  details 
in  these  members,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been  drawn  upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  con- 
sequence  have  limited  the  variety  of  our 
objects.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  consider 
these  figures  as  little  more  than  an  indication 
of  the  wondrous  beauty  and  delicacy  observ- 
able in  these  objects  when  subjected  to  deep 
magnifying  powers. 

Fig.  22.  The  wing  of  a  gnat.  This  object 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  puncta^  or  dots, 
that  cover  the  entire  membrane,  and  from  each 
of  which  an  exceedingly  fine  spine,  or  point, 
juts  out  The  fibres  of  the  wing  are  serrated, 
or,  more  properly,  armed  with  thorny  projec- 
tions, similar  in  character  to  fig.  9.  The 
outer  margin  is  thickly  set  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  scales,  or  feathers,  much  resem- 
bling those  on  the  wings  of  butterflies.  The 
low  power  under  which  we  have  exhibited 
this  object  is  not  sufficient  to  develope  the 
true  character  of  the  minute  details. 

Fig.  23.  The  wing  of  an  ichneumon  Jiy,  This 
object  is  shown  under  the  same  power  as  the 
preceding  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dots  on 
the  membrane,  and  the  spine  of  each  dot,  are 
much  less  delicate  in  this  wing  than  in  that 
of  the  gnat.     The  upper  margin  is  serrated. 

Fig.  25.  The  wing  of  an  earwig.  '*  Though 
the  earwig  is  so  common  an  insect,  yet  few 
people  know  that  it  has  wings,  and  fewer  yet 
have  seen  them  ;  they  are  of  a  curious  and 
elegant  texture,  and  wonderful  structure.   The 
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upper  part  is  crustaceoas  and  opaque,  while 
the  other  part  is  beautifully  transparent  They 
fold  up  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  lie 
neatly  concealed  under  the  elytra,  which  are 
not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  wing  in  size. 
The  insect  shuts  up  the  ribs  like  a  fan  ;  the 
strong  muscles  used  for  this  purpose  are  seen 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  The  ribs  are 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge, 
others  are  extended  only  from  the  edge  about 
half  way  ;  but  they  are  all  united  by  a  band 
at  a  small  but  equal  distance  from  the  edge  ; 
the  whole  evidently  contrived  to  strengthen 
the  wing,  and  facilitate  the  various  motions 
thereof ;  so  that  in  these  wings  you  find  all 
the  motions  that  are  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
portable  umbrellas,  executed  with  a  neatness 
and  elegance  surpassing  description." 

''The  wings  of  butterflies  are  covered  with 
a  fine  dust  which  renders  them  opaque,  and 
produces  those  beautiful  and  variegated  colours 
by  which  they  are  so  richly  adorned,  and  so 
profusely  decked.  If  this  be  wiped  ofi',  you 
find  the  remaining  part,  or  naked  wing,  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  ribs,  like  those  in  the 
leaves  of  plants^  but  of  a  crustaceous  or  talcy 
nature  ;  the  largest  rib  runs  along  and  fortifies 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  wing;  the  interior 
edge  is  strengthened  by  a  smaller  vessel  or 
rib.  The  ribs  are  all  hollow,  by  which  means 
the  wing,  though  comparatively  large,  is  very 
light  The  substance  between  the  ribs,  which 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  wing,  resembles 
talc,  and  is  surprisingly  thin  and  transparent ; 
as  this  is  extremely  tender,  one  use  of  the 
scales  may  be  to  protect  it  from  injuries. 
When  the  fly  emerges  from  the  chrysalis,  the 
wings  are  soft  and  thick,  and  if  they  be  ex- 
amined in  that  state,  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  two  membranes  that  may  be  raised  up  and 
separated,  by  blowing  between  them  with  a 
small  tube  :  the  ribs  lie  between  these  mem- 
branes. Ever  since  the  microscope  was  in- 
vented, the  dust  that  covers  these  wings  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  microscopic  observers ; 
as  by  this  instrument  it  is  found  to  be  a  regular 
collection  of  organized  scales  of  various  shapes, 
in  whose  construction  there  is  as  much 
symmetry,  as  there  is  beauty  in  their  colours. 
Their  shapes  are  not  only  very  different  in 
butterflies  and  moths  of  various  species,  but 
those  on  the  same  moth  or  fly  are  also  found 
to  differ.  Of  the  scales,  some  are  so  long  and 
slender  that  they  resemble  hairs,  except  that 
they  are  a  little  flattened  and  divided  at  the 
ends,  some  are  short  and  broad  ;  some  are 
notched  at  the  edges,  others  smooth  ;  some  are 
nearly  oval,  while  others  are  triangular :  they 
are  mostly  furnished  with  a  short  stalk  or  stem 
to  fix  them  to  the  wing."  The  prodigious 
number  of  small  scales  which  cover  the  wings 
of    papillae,  and  their  regular  arrangeiiient, 
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covering  one  another  iike  the  tiling  of  a  house, 
are  interesting  facts  ascertained  by  microscopic 
obsenration. 

Many  of  the  improyements  recently  intro- 
duced  into  the  elements  of  the  microscope,  are 
the  results  of  claborvte  inquiries  respecting 
the  scales  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  whence 
the  latter  have  come  to  be  denominated  test 
objects,  as  being  peculiarly  fitted  to  test  or 
prove  the  defining  and  penetrating  power  of 
the  best  instruments.  The  information  in 
consequence  derived  concerning  these  delicate 
formations,  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  more 
curious  than  useful;  it  is  at  least  curious,  and 
we  believe  few  persons  will  deem  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  science  to  investigate  the  rain, 
utest  atom,  since  it  could  be  produced  only  by 
the  same  plastic  energy  that  evoked  the  universe 
into  being.  Dr  Goring  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  examine  into  all  the  details  of  these 
objects,  which  he  has  developed  with  much 
success,  though  principally  with  a  view  to 
suggest  those  important  improvements  in  the 
microscope,  which  have  since  been  reduced  to 
practice  by  his  talented  coadjutor,  Mr  Pritchard, 
who  by  his  various  writings  and  optical  con- 
structions, has  at  once  stamped  himself  a 
philosopher,  and  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  first 
practical  opticians  of  the  day. 

Leeuwenhoeck  remarks,  when  speaking  of 
the  scales  on  the  wings  of  butterflies, — **  that 
if  an  hundred,  or  more,  of  them  were  to  be 
seen  lying  together,  each  would  appear  of  a 
different  shape."  Now,  though  this  observa- 
tion  is  strictly  true,  inasmuch  as  there  is  the 
same  variety  exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
these  atoms  as  in  that  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, still  this  is  not  the  grand  point  of  admi. 
ration  :  the  most  wonderful  fact  connected  with 
them  is,  that  amidst  all  the  variety  of  indi- 
viduals, we  no  more  mistake  the  different  spe- 
cies of  these  scales,  than  we  do  the  various 
species  of  tlie  human  race,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  variety  of  features  observable  in 
them.  Since  these  objects  have  been  subjec- 
ted to  severe  examination, questions  have  arisen 
regarding  the  real  nature  of  their  structure, 
which  have  perhaps  been  disputed  beyond  the 
point  of  usefulness.  In  describing  the  varie- 
ties which  are  offered  in  our  illustrations,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  various 
opinions  that  are  entertained  respecting  the 
striated  markings  on  these  scales.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  general  reader  that 
these  minute  atoms  form  that  impalpable  pow- 
der on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  which  clings 
to  the  finger  whenever  we  touch  the  insect. 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  order  figs.  10  to 
S  L  inclusive,  in  plate  34.  The  objects  are  all 
shown  under  a  superficial  magnifying  power 
of  90.000.  Pig  10.  Scale  of  tht  red  undtr-wing 
Inttteifly, — This   is  an   exceedingly  beautiful 


formation,  under  a  deep  power  of  tlie  micro- 
scope. The  longitudinal  and  cross  strut  (or 
markings)  are  easily  developed  by  a  good  de- 
fining  power.  The  cross  lines  give  to  the 
others  the  appearance  of  strings  of  beadsi  It 
is  asserted  Uiat  this  apparent  strucfure  in  the 
object  under  review,  and  in  others  of  this  class, 
is  really  the  interlocking  of  the  serrated 
edges  of  the  fibres  composing  the  scale.  The 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  presumed  analogy  be 
tween  these  formations  and  the  lamina;  in  the 
crystalline  lenses  of  fishes,  &a  We  are,  bow. 
ever,  inclined  to  dispute  this  opinion,  since 
there  is  no  general  resemblance  between 
the  structures  to  justify  the  argument  from 
analogy  in  this  case ;  and  moreover,  a  less 
overstrained  analogy  may  be  inferred  between 
different  objects  of  this  class,  some  of  which 
present  their  details  to  view,  under  a  powerful 
magnifier  in  a  manner  that  dispeb  all  doubt 
as  to  their  real  nature^  Of  these  we  shall 
speak  in  order  -,  simply  observing  in  this  place, 
that  from  an  attentive  examination  of  varioas 
scales,  and  their  probable  similarity  of  stmc- 
Ture,  we  are  led  to  think  that^  in  the  formation 
before  us,  the  longitudinal  striae  are  fibres,  pro- 
duced  on  the  same  principle  as  tbe  hairs  ol 
animals,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  minute 
cups  growing  out  of  each  other  ;  and  that  tbe 
cross  striae  are  merely  indications  of  the  seve- 
ral insertions.  The  fibres  are  connected  by  a 
delicate  tissue. 

Figs.  H,  12,  and  13.  Scales  of  the  brassica 
tmtterfly.  These  are  three  varieties  of  scales 
from  the  wings  of  the  brassica,  or  cabbage 
butterfly.  Fig.  11.  resembles  the  object  pre- 
viously described,  excepting  that  there  is  a 
marked  and  decisive  difference  between  the 
contour  of  the  two  scales.  Fig.  1 3.  is  termed 
the  Brassica  curiosa ;  and  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  exterior  form,  than  for  the  singular  dis- 
position of  the  striae  on  its  surface.  Fig.  13.  is 
a  scale  from  the  pieris  brassica^  and  we  shall 
connect  our  remarks  upon  this  object  with  fig. 
17,  the  scale  of  the  podura  pbimftea,  as  these 
two  delicate  formations  arc  the  severest  tests  of 
microscopic  definition  and  penetration,  and  the 
examination  of  them  has  led  to  a  lengthened  con. 
troversy  regarding  the  true  character  of  the 
lines  that  cover  them.  In  our  illustrations, 
the  delicate  longitudinal  striie  only  are  shown ; 
but  under  a  suitable  power,  and  with  a  due 
management  of  the  light,  these  objects  exhibit 
diagonal  lines  whose  real  nature,  owing  to 
their  extreme  fineness,  can  merely  be  inferred 
from  assumed  analogies.  The  scales  of  the 
Iqfisma  saccharina  offer  their  details  to  the 
eye  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  under  a  linear 
power  of  SOO  or  800 ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  they  afford  the  best  explanation  that  can 
be  obtained  regarding  the  podura  and  brassi. 
ca.     The  lepisma  distinctly  shows  a  scries  of 
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strong  longitudinal  fibres,  from  whose  sides 
proceed  a  number  of  spines  much  resembling 
those  in  fig.  4.  These  spines  form,  we  be* 
iieve,  the  diagonal  lines  in  other  and  more  de» 
licate  scales,  such  as  the  podura ;  for  by  vary, 
ing  the  illumination  and  moving  the  object, 
we  can  discover  in  the  lepisraa  all  the  ap« 
pearances  which  perplex  the  observer  when 
examining  the  podura  and  brassica.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  these  minute 
scales  have  great  similarity  of  structure,  and 
that  those  most  easily  developed  may  justly  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  others  more  difficult  of 
examination,  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  analogy.  Mr 
Pritchard  seems  to  hold  opinion  with  us;  fur 
he  remarks,  in  his  Li$t  ofMicrosa^ic  Objects^ 
*Mn  my  best  engiscopes,  under  certain  iU 
laminations,  the  markings  (of  the  podura)  ap- 
pear dttaehedy  like  short  hairs  or  spines  cover- 
ing the  delicate  tissue  of  the  scales."  The 
high  authority  of  Sir  David  Brewster  is,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  our  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  tests;  and  we  deem  it  proper  to 
give  bis  theory  as  a  necessary  check  upon  our 
own. 

*'  After  a  laborious  examination  of  the  lined 
tests,  and  the  use  of  every  optical  resource 
which  he  could  command.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter has  found  that  the  mysterious  lines  on  these 
test  objects  are  only  apparent  lines,  being  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  interlocking  teeth,  by 
which  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  attached 
form  that  delicate  film  that  composes  the  scale 
of  a  moth."  This  is  Sir  David  Brewster's 
opinion  regarding  the  Iwgihidmcd  striae ;  and  is 
the  result  of  his  examinations  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes.  ''  With 
regard  to  the  diagonal  or  oblique  lines,"  it  is 
added,  *'  which  have  been  such  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  microscopical  observers,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  those  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  optical  illusions,  from  the  acci- 
dental aiigtiernent  of  the  sides  of  the  teeth  in  dif- 
ferent grooves,  when  similarly  illumined  by 
oblique  rays.  When  the  scales  are  immersed  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  we  have  never  seen  the 
diagonal  lines.  When  tlie  sulphuric  acid  is  too 
strong,  the  scales  curl  up,  and  often  in  this 
state  exhibit  the  lines  very  beautifully.  We 
have  observed  diagonal  lines  singularly  deve- 
loped in  the  laminao  of  the  crystalline,  and 
clearly  arising  from  the  interference  of  the 
rays  acted  upon  by  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the 
lamiiias,  with  the  rays  acted  upon  by  the 
lines  on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  the  more  confirmed  in  our  opinion." 

Fig.  14.  Scale  ofthemenelaus  butterfly.  This 
object  consists  of  a  fine  tissue  overlaid  with 
strong  and  well  defined  lines.  The  latter  are 
frequently  detached  from  the  membrane,  as 
shown   in  our   specimen  ;    and  consequently, 


there  can  be  no  illusive  misconception  regard, 
ing  these  lines,  which  are  evidently  fine  fibrous 
cords  in  relief,  upon  the  surface  of  the  scale. 

Fig.  15.  Thb  is  a  very  singular  scale, 
observed  amongst  a  miscellaneous  group.  The 
longitudinal  striae  are  strongly  defined,  and 
the  cross  markings  arise  from  a  contraction, 
or  shrivelling  up,  of  the  membraneous  part 
between  each  two  of  the  striae. 

Fig.  16.  Scale  of  tJie  azure  blue  butterfly. 
The  fight  coloured  and  most  diaphanous  scales 
of  this  species  form  beautiful  test  objects  for 
the  microscope.  The  striae  are  delicate,  but 
are  easily  developed  by  a  good  doublet. 

Fig.  18.  Scale  of  the  lepisma.  The  striae  on 
this  object  are  easily  defined,  and  they  have 
the  same  character  with  those  on  the  scale  of 
the  menelaus,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  partial 
detachment  of  the  lines  from  the  membrane- 
ous tissue.  There  is  a  variety  in  these  scales : 
the  one  we  have  selected,  and  on  which  the 
markings  are  more  delicate,  is  nearly  oval- 
shaped  ;  but  there  are  others  much  resembling 
a  shell,  and  having  the  upper  edge  scalloped 
very  regularly.  Diagonal  markings  are  per- 
ceptible  on  the  latter  species,  produced  by 
undoubted  spiny  projections  from  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres. 

Fig.  19.  Scale  of  the  diamond  beetle.  The 
elytra,  or  wing  case,  of  the  diamond  beetle  is  a 
splendid  opaque  object,  familiar  to  every  pos- 
sessor  of  a  microscope.  We  may  compare 
the  appearance  it  presents  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  breastplate  ;  a  number  of  small  cavities 
regularly  disposed  over  the  surface,  are  filled 
with  a  vast  number  of  small  scales,  which  re- 
flect every  variety  of  hue,  and  exhibit  a  lustre 
and  magnificence  that  dims  the  splendour  of 
the  most  richly  arranged  jewellery.  Our 
figure  shows  one  of  these  minute  scales,  with 
its  semi.opaque  spots  and  strise  ;  the  latter,  it 
will  be  noticed,  have  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter with  figs.  10.  and  U. 

Fig.  20.  The  scale  of  a  moth.  This  object 
is  very  opaque  compared  with  preceding  ones, 
and  it  is  consequently  difiicult  to  trace  its 
structure  with  much  precision.  The  contour, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  that  of  a  leaf;  and 
the  vegetable  analogy  would  seem  to  extend 
much  further.  This  scale  appears  to  consist 
of  a  fibrous  frame-work,  resembling  very  much 
the  skeleton  of  a  leaf ;  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  a  mossy  substance,  whilst  the 
prismatic  reflections  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  surface  would  indicate  that  smaller  scales 
are  scattered  over  it. 

Fig.  91.  Disposition  of  the  scales.  This  is 
a  small  diagram,  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  disposition  of  the  scales  on  the  mem. 
brane  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  The  double 
lines  of  points  mark  the  places  where  the 
scales  are  inserted;  and  it  will   be  noticed, 
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that  there  are  two  sets  of  them,  one  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other.  The  lunger  scales 
are  inserted  in  the  upper  line,  overlapping 
each  other, and  the  shorter, in  the  line  beneath; 
by  which  means  these  extend  to  the  middle 
of  the  long  scales,  and  have  their  extremities 
covered  by  the  next  line. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  other  remarkable 
appendage  to  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  namely, 
the  sting;  the  properties  and  mechanism  of 
which  arc  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
sting  of  an  insect  is  a  weapon  with  which 
nature  has  armed  it  for  purposes  of  self-defence ; 
in  no  instance,  we  believe,  is  the  sting  resorted 
to  unless  the  insect  has  an  instinctive  sense  of 
danger,  or  has  suffered  provocation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
the  creature  frequently  inflicts  fatal  injury  on 
itself,  when  it  strikes  this  weapon  into  its  op. 
ponent ;  for  from  the  barbs  on  the  sides,  it  is 
not  able  readily  to  disengage  the  sting,  and 
not  un frequently,  by  using  desperate  efitorts  to 
obtain  release,  die  insect  tears  out  a  portion  of 
its  entrails.  There  are  three  distinct  parts 
connected  with  an  insect's  sting,  each  worthy 
of  attentive  examination ;  these  are,  the  sheath, 
the  darts  with  their  barbs,  and  the  poison  bag. 
The  following  description  of  the  sting  of  a  bee, 
extracted  from  Adam  s  Essays  on  the  micro- 
scope,  will  serve  as  a  general  exemplification. 

''  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  piercers 
conducted  in  a  sheath,  groove,  or  director. 
This  groove  is  rather  large  at  the  base,  but 
terminates  in  a  point ;  it  is  affixed  to  the  last 
scale  of  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  by 
thirteen  thin  scales,  six  on  each  side,  and  one 
behind  the  rectum.  These  scales  inclose  the 
rectum  all  round,  and  are  attached  to  each 
other  by  thin  membranes,  which  allow  of  a 
variety  of  motions ;  three  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, attached  more  closely  to  a  round  and 
curved  process,  which  comes  from  the  basis 
of  the  groove  in  which  the  sting  lies,  as  also 
to  the  curved  arms  of  the  sting,  which  spread 
out  externally.  The  two  stings  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  these  two  curved  processes  at 
their  union  with  the  scales,  and  converging 
towards  the  groove  at  its  base,  which  they 
enter,  and  then  pass  along  to  its  point.  The 
two  stings  are  notched  or  serrated  towards 
the  point ;  they  can  bo  thrust  out  a  little  way, 
and  drawn  within  it  These  parts  are  all 
moved  by  very  strong  muscles,  which  give 
motions  in  almost  all  directions,  but  most  par- 
ticularly outwards.  It  is  wonderful  how  deep 
they  will  pierce  solid  bodies  with  this  sting. 
To  perform  this  by  mere  force,  two  things  are 
necessary — power  of  muscles  and  strength  of 
sting  ;  neither  of  which  they  seem  to  possess 
in  a  sufficient  degree.  Mr  J.  Hunter  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  by  simple  force,  because  the 
least  pressure  bends  the  sting  in  any  direction. 


It  is  probable  that  the  serrated  edges  may  as- 
sist, by  cutting  their  way  like  a  saw.  The  ap- 
paratus for  the  poison  consists  of  two  small  diKts, 
which  are  the  glands  that  secrete  the  poisoti ; 
these  lie  in  the  abdomen  among  the  air  cells, 
they  soon,  however,  unite  into  one  oblong  bag  ; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  duct  passes  oat, 
which  runs  towards  the  angle  where  the  two 
stings  meet,  and,  entering  between  them, 
forms  a  canal  by  the  onion  of  the  two  stings  at 
this  |x>int  From  the  serrated  construction  of 
the  stings,  the  bee  can  seldom  disengage  them, 
and  hence,  when  they  pass  into  materials  of 
too  strong  a  nature,  the  bee  generally  leaves 
them  behind,  and  often  a  part  of  the  boweb 
therewith." 

Tho  poison  bag  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut 


We  pass  on  to  notice  a  few  insects  which 
are  purely  microscopical,  and  require  optical 
aid  to  render  their  entire  figure  sufficiently 
distinct  for  observation.  And  here,  it  mast 
be  obvious,  our  remarks  will  necessarily  be 
of  a  very  cursory  description,  and  our  illustra- 
tive  instances  few  ;  for  this  one  department 
of  our  chapter  would  furnish,  if  carried  out  to 
its  full  extent,  a  large  and  closely  printed 
volume. 

Amongst  microsrcpicai  insects,  the  mono- 
cuius,  or  water  flea,  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  crab  genus. 
So  numerous  is  it,  in  the  summer  months,  that 
the  ponds  appear  tinged  with  red  or  green, 
owing  to  the  myriads  of  these  minute  crea- 
tures upon  their  surface.  When  full  grown, 
some  species  of  the  water  flea  are  about  the 
size  of  a  common  flea  ^  This  insect  appears 
to  have  but  one  eye,  which,  however,  is  com- 
pound, and  at  the  same  time  movable  bj 
muscles  in  the  manner  of  the  human  eye.  The 
young,  perfectly  formed,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  within  the  parent     Mr  Pritchard  calls 

>  Th9  Monoculut  Polyphemus  is  the  largest  of  all  In- 
sects,  measuring  foiir  feet  in  length  ;  this,  boweTer,  lies 
beyoud  our  province,  which  ccmfines  us  to  the  minute. 
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tlie  attention  of  the  microscopic  observer  to 
'*  ihe  numerous  muscles  for  moving  the  body, 
and  its  elegant  branched  arms, — the  disposi- 
tion of  those  for  producing  a  revolution  of  its 
compound  eye, — the  position  of  those  for  rais- 
ing and  depressing  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
others  tor  contracting  and  dilating  the  pulsa- 
tory organ.  The  curious  form  of  its  shell, 
and  the  various  shapes  of  the  reticulations  on 
different  parts  of  its  surface, — the  articulations 
of  its  arms — the  singular  construction  of  its 
digestive  organs — the  circulation  of  its  blood, 
and  the  delicate  fringes  appended  to  its 
branchiae,  afford  ample  materials  for  observa- 
tion." A  very  faithful  illustration  of  the 
Monoculus  gteadricomis  will  be  found  in  a 
future  page,  in  connection  with  the  Vortictlla 
di'gitalisy  which  frequently  attaches  itself  to  the 
body  of  this  insect. 

The  Lepisma  forms  a  genus  in  that  order  of 
the  insect  class  named  aptera ;  and  includes 
several  varieties  or  species.  The  small  book- 
iroi-m,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  ranks  under 
this  genus :  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  microscopic  objects  known,  whether 
it  be  viewed  in  detail  or  observed  entire.  No 
one  seems  to  have  examined  this  little  crea- 
ture  with  more  attention  than  Hooke,  whose 
description  is  so  popular  and  curious  that  wc 
offer  it  as  the  best  account  which  can  be  given 
of  the  insect.  '*  It  is,"  says  he,  **  a  small, 
white,  silver.shiiiing  worm,  which  I  found 
much  conversant  among  books  and  papers,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  corrodes  and  eats 
holes  through  the  leaves  and  covers ;  it  ap- 
pears to  the  naked  eye  a  small,  glittering, 
pearl-coloured  moth,  which  upon  the  removing 
of  books  and  papers  in  the  summer,  is  often 
observed  very  nimbly  to  scud,  and  pack  away 
to  some  lurking  cranny,  where  it  may  the 
better  protect  itself  from  any  appearing  dan- 
gers. Its  head  appears  big  and  blunt,  and 
its  body  tapers  from  it  towards  the  tail, smaller 
and  smaller,  being  shaped  almost  like  a  car- 
rot. This  the  microscopical  appearance  will 
more  plainly  manifest,  which  exhibits  a  coni- 
cal body,  divided  into  fourteen  several  par- 
titions, being  the  appearance  of  so  many 
several  shells  or  shields  that  cover  the  whole 
body ;  every  one  of  these  shells  is  again  covered 
or  tiled  over  with  a  multitude  of  thin  trans- 
parent scales,  which,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  their  reflecting  surface,  make  the  whole 
animal  appear  of  a  perfect  pearl  colour.  This, 
by  the  way,  offers  a  reason  for  the  appearances 
presented  by  these  scales,  as  also  by  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  multitude  of  other  shelly  sea- 
substances  ;  for  they  each  of  them  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  very  thin  shells  or 
laminated  orbiculations,  cause  such  multitudes 
of  reflections,  that  the  composition  of  them, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  others  that  are 


so  thin  as  to  afford  colours,  gives  a  very  pleas, 
ant  reflection  of  the  light  The  small  blunt 
head  of  the  book-worm  was  furnished  on 
either  side  of  it  with  a  cluster  of  eyes,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  contain  but  a  very  few,  in 
comparison  of  what  I  had  observed  the  clusters 
of  other  insects  to  abound  with  ;  each  of  these 
clusters  was  beset  with  a  row  of  small  bristles, 
much  like  the  cilia,  or  hairs,  on  the  eyelids, 
and  perhaps  they  served  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  had  two  long  horns  before,  which  were 
straight,and  tapering  towards  the  top,  curiously 
ringed  or  knobbed,  and  bristled  much  like  the 
marsh  weed,  called  horse-tail,  or  cat's-tail, 
having  at  each  knot  a  fringed  girdle  of 
smaller  hairs,  and  several  larger  bristles,  here 
and  there  dispersed  among  them ;  besides 
these,  it  had  two  shorter  horns  or  feelers, 
which  were  knotted  and  fringed  just  as  the 
former,  but  wanted  bristles,  and  were  blunt 
at  the  ends  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  creature 
was  terminated  with  three  tails,  in  every  par- 
ticular resembling  the  two  longer  horns  that 
grew  out  of  the  head :  the  legs  of  it  were 
scaled  and  haired  much  like  the  rest."  The 
singular  scales  of  this  small  insect  have  already 
been  illustrated  and  described. 

The  hbster  imecit  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  is  figured  and  described  by  Adams  in 


his  Essays  on  the  microscope.  This  insect 
approximates  in  form  and  character  to  the 
phalangium  cancroieUs  of  Linnaeus;  it  presents, 
however,  many  remarkable  points  of  difference, 
and  forms  a  microscopic  object  of  great  variety 
and  interest  We  take  Adams'  description 
as  the  best  we  can  offer, — "  This  extraordin- 
ary little  creature  was  found  by  my  ingenious 
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friend  Mr  John  Adams,  of  Edmonton.  He 
was  at  the  new  Inn,  Waltham  Abbey, 
where  it  was  spied  by  some  labouring  men 
who  were  drinking  their  porter.  The  man 
who  first  perceived  it,  thought  it  was  of  an 
uncommon  form ;  on  a  more  minute  inspection 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  pediculus  with  un- 
usually long  horns ;  others  thought  it  was  a 
mite.  This  produced  a  debate,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  who  obtained  the 
insect  from  them  for  further  observation. 
Mr  Martin  has  given  some  account  of  it,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Young  Gentlemen 
and  Lady's  Philosophy.''  Mr  Adams  favoured 
me  with  the  insect,  that  an  accurate  drawing 
might  be  taken  from  it,  which  I  thought 
would  be  highly  pleasing  not  only  to  the 
lovers  of  microscopic  observations,  but  aUo  to 
the  entomologist.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a 
distinct  species  from  the  phaiangium  cancrotdesy 
of  which  a  good  drawing  has  been  riven  by 
Hooke,  Rdsel,  Schasfifer,  &c.  It  bas  also 
been  described  by  Scopoli,  Geoffroy,  and 
other  naturalists  ;  not  one,  however,  of  these 
descriptions  agrees  with  the  animal  under 
consideration.  The  abdomen  of  this  is  more 
extended,  the  claws  are  larger  and  much  more 
obtuse  ;  the  body  of  the  other  being  nearly 
orbicular,  the  claws  slender,  and  finishing 
almost  in  a  point,  more  transparent  and  of  a 
paler  colour.  It  is  very  probable  that  there 
are  several  species  nearly  similar.  Mr 
Marsham  has  two  in  his  possession,  one  like 
the  drawings  of  Reaumur,  the  other  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  wliich  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure,  except  that  it  wants 
the  break  or  dent  in  the  claws,  so  conspicuous 
in  this.  The  latter  he  caught  on  a  flower  in 
Essex,  the  first  week  in  August,  firmly 
affixed  by  its  claws  to  the  thigh  of  a  large  fly, 
and  could  not  disengage  it  from  thence  with- 
out considerable  difficulty;  to  accomplish 
which  he  was  obliged  to  tear  ofi*  the  fly's  leg> 
and  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  bold  little 
creature  spring  forward  full  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  once  more  seize  its  prey,  from  which 
it  was  again  with  much  difficulty  disengaged." 
The  insect  is  shown  in  the  cut  considerably 
magnified  ;  an  indication  is  also  given  of  the 
natural  size. 

'*  According  to  Aidrovandus,  this  insect 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle,  who  mentions 
it  as  being  found  in  books  and  papers. 
Wolphius,  on  the  authority  of  Gesner,  says 
that  a  few  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts 
of  Switzerland.  Scaliger  also  notices  it, 
having  found  two  of  them  in  his  books.  It 
has  been  by  various  systematic  writers  referred 
to  different  genera :  De  Geer  has  instituted 
R  new  genus  for  it  under  the  name  of  chelifer ; 
Frabricius  has  remanded  it  to  that  of  scorpioy 
to  which  perhaps  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than 


any  other.  Amongst  the  number  of  naturalistf 
who  have  observed  and  described  the  insect* 
it  appears  rather  extraordinary  that  none  have 
met  with  one  similar  to  that  in  the  cat,  in 
respect  to  the  break  in  the  claws.  In  a 
cabinet  of  curious  microscopic  objects  which 
I  purchased  several  years  since,  and  which 
originally  came  from  Holland,  there  were  four 
of  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  A  botan- 
ical friend,  Mr  Young,  also  favoured  me  with 
a  living  one  which  he  found  among  some 
plants  collected  by  him  in  one  of  his  excnr. 
sions ;  but  as  his  box  contained  a  variety  of 
plants,  and  he  did  not  discover  the  insect  till 
his  return,  it  was  imposible  to  ascertain  the 
particular  one  on  which  it  was  taken.  All 
these  resembled  the  one  exhibited,  excepting 
the  claws  being  longer  and  more  slender,  and 
being  deficient  in  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. I  have  lately  seen  another,  in  which 
the  two  fangs  that  are  shown  highly  magni- 
fied in  plate  85  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany, 
are  very  apparent,  being  so  large,  as  to  exceed 
in  diameter  the  thickest  parts  of  the  clawa 
Rosel  says,  this  insect  dwells  among  paper, 
in  old  books  and  their  bindings,  in  chests  of 
drawers,  and  in  the  crevices  of  old  buildings 
In  order  to  discover  whether  the  insect  pes. 
sessed  a  sting,  he  often,  by  various  means,  en- 
deavoured to  irritate  it ;  but  it  never  showed 
the  smallest  inclination  to  defend  itself ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  always  endeavoured  to  avoid 
a  contest;  if  so,  it  evidently  appears  that 
those  few  met  with  in  this  country  are  of  a 
more  bold  and  warlike  disposition.  Seba 
asserts  that  these  insects  resemble  the  large 
scorpions,  the  tail  excepted,  which  is  small, 
and  usually  concealed  by  being  drawn  close 
to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  in  this 
respect  he  must  probably  have  been  mistaken, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  this  circumstance 
has  been  noticed  by  any  other  person." 

We  have  now  extended  this  chapter  much 
beyond  what  was  originally  intended,  yet 
have  found  our  space  insufficient  for  so  par. 
ticular  a  detail  of  the  microscopic  formations 
and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  as  we 
could  have  wished  to  give.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  a  separate  volume  alone  could  embrace  a 
complete  survey  of  the  minute  in  nature : 
what  we  have  done,  however,  will  present 
under  a  systematic  form  a  general  outline  of 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  and  may  lead  the  student 
in  natural  history  to  give  deep  regard  to  the 
atomic  elements  of  material  bodies ;  it  may 
also  increase  his  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  Great  Creative  Power  from  whom  all 
things  proceed,  when  he  perceives  that  Deity, 
miconfined  by  the  relative  terms  of  large  and 
small,  can  display  an  equal  share  of  plastic 
energy  in  the  atom,  whose  existence  the  un- 
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aided  eye  of  man  cannot  detect,  and  the  most 
colossal  animated  stracture  that  walks  the 
globe.  An  examination  into  the  minute  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  strengthen  belief  in 
an  universal  and  particular  rrovidence,  and 
affords  a  striking  comment  on  the  declaration 
of  Holy  Writ,  that  **  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
heavenly  Father.** 


CHAP.  II. 

IKTUSOBIAL  ANIMALCULES. 

The  elaborate  examinations  that  have  re- 
cently  been  made  regarding  infusorial  ani- 
malcules have  brought  vast  accessions  to  our 
knowledge  of  animated  nature.  Of  these 
atomic  germs  of  vitality,  little  had  been  pre- 
viously discovered  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
existence  ;  and  indeed,  many  species,  on  ac- 
count of  their  extreme  minuteness,  and  the 
vast  amplifying  power  necessary  for  their 
developement,  had  not  till  very  recently  been 
observed  at  all.  It  is  not  however  to  their 
mere  existence  that  the  microscopist  now  calls 
attention,  but  to  all  the  details  of  their  exter- 
nal form  and  internal  structure  ;  to  their  habits, 
modes  of  action,  natural  instincts,  and  to  all 
the  economy  of  their  being.  The  mind  is 
overwhelmed  and  confounded  whilst  we  read 
(as  Mr  Pritchard,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
AnimalcttUs,  has  enabled  us  to  do)  of  the 
organization  and  vital  properties  of  a  living 
atom,  so  inconceivably  minute,  that  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  them  in  a  mass,  would  present 
little  more  than  a  sensible  point  to  the  un- 
assisted eye.  Such  an  announcement  will  be 
met  by  much  scepticism ;  and  scepticism, in  this 
instance,  is  indeed  pardonable  ;  for  with  the 
object  before  him,  the  observer  can  scarcely 
yield  bis  belief,  whilst  mathematical  truth 
and  actual  observation  are  attesting  the  fact. 

The  term  uifusonal  is  applied  to  the  various 
species  of  animalcules  discovered  in  vegetable 
and  animal  infusions.  They  exist  naturally 
in  all  stagnant  waters,  wherein  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  decomposing  ;  and  they  can 
be  produced  artificially  by  making  an  infusion 
of  vegetable  substances,  and  suffering  it  to 
stand  till  it  has  fermented,  and  become  in 
some  degree  putrid.  The  most  rational  and 
philosophical  way  of  accounting  for  the  pre- 
sence of  animalcules  in  infusions,  is  to  adopt 
the  hypothesis  that  the  atmosphere  is  teeming 
with  minute  germs  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life, — that  they  form  part  of  every  thing  we 
taste  or  touch,  but  that,  for  their  perfect 
development,  a  suitable  nidus  is  necessary, 
which  nidus  is  presented  in  an  infusion  of 


some  kind  or  other.  These  animalcular  ova, 
it  would  appear,  depend  much  for  the  form 
they  are  to  assume  when  evolved,  upon  the 
peculiar  nidus  in  which  they  are  deposited  ; 
for  the  same  infusion,  in  different  stages  of 
fermentation  and  putrescence,  developes  dif. 
ferent  species  of  animalcules.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  ova  themselves  have  distinct  characters, 
and  the  infusion  may  become  successively 
adapted  for  the  developement  of  the  various 
species.  Leaving  this  point  as  one  of  mere 
conjecture,  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  optical 
science  has  rendered  these  animalcules  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  natural  history  :  and  we  are 
consequently  to  acquaint  ourselves,  as  befor«i 
observed,  not  only  with  their  extreme  little- 
ness, but  with  all  the  peculiarities  that  consti- 
tute their  generic  and  special  differences. 

Before  entering  upon  a  particular  descrip. 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  animalcules  found 
in  infusions,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
Mr  Pritchard 's  lucid  and  perspicuous  sum- 
mary of  their  peculiarities. 

''  The  term  anhnakule,  which  implies 
nothing  more  than  the  diminutive  of  animal, 
has  been  commonly  used  to  denote  those  living 
creatures  inhabiting  fluids,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  scanned,  or  even  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  :  such,  for  instanC'e,  as  those  pro- 
duced in  inconceivable  numbers  from  infusions 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter:  it  compre- 
hends as  well  such  as  are  found  in,  and  are 
peculiar  to,  the  bodies  of  larger  animals :  this 
latter  class,  however,  does  not  fall  within  our 
province. 

''In  the  variety  of  systems  that  have  been 
put  forth  respecting  these  creatures,  the 
main  characteristics  of  each  have  referred 
either  to  a  difference  in  their  size,  or  to  the 
general  appearance  of  their  external  forms  : 
the  present  design,  however,  is  not  to  inves- 
tigate the  value  of  these.  Until  the  introduc- 
tion  of  vegetable  colouring  matter  into  the 
fluid  which  supplies  them  with  food — an  ex^ 
pcriment  that  has  been  attended  with  very 
successful  results — these  creatures  were  com* 
monly  supposed  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  in- 
ternal organization,  and  to  be  nourished  by  the 
simple  process  of  cuticular  absorption.  By 
the  application  of  coloured  substances,  which, 
moreover,  have  been  found  to  invigorate  rather 
than  to  depress  the  animalcule,  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  functions, 
this  erroneous  notion  is  set  at  rest,  and  an 
internal  structure  is  discerned  in  some,  equal 
to,  if  not  surpassing  that  of  the  larger  inver- 
tebrated  animals,  and  comprising  a  muscular, 
nervous,  and,  in  all  probability,  vascular 
system  ;  all  vronderfully  contrived  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  offices. 

**  The  most  obvious  portion  of  their  in- 
ternal structure  is  undoubtedly  thj^t  connected 
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with  the  digestive  functions;  and  hence  it 
is  that  Ehrenberg  has  selected  this  as  the 
leading  feature  of  his  arrangement;  denomi- 
nating his  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Phyto- 
zoa, — Polygastrica  and  Rotatoria ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  implies  such  as  are  possessed  of 
several  distinct  stomachs  or  digestive  sacs  ; 
and  the  latter  such  as  have  true  alimentary 
canals  and  rotatory  organs  provided  with  a 
number  of  cilia  aptly  disposed  for  promoting 
the  objects  of  life  :  these  two  grand  divisions 
of  the  Phytozoa  are  afterwards  subdivided 
into  families  and  other  minor  branches.  The 
cilia ,  in  their  different  combinations,  supply 
the  means  of  locomotion,  propelling  the  crea- 
ture, in  many  cases,  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water :  they  are  apparently  stiff 
like  eye-lashes  ;  and  from  Dr  Ehrenbcrg's 
description  of  some  of  the  larger  ones,  they 
issue  from  bulbous  substances  at  their  bases, 
and  being  acted  upon  by  muscular  fibres,  are 
capable  of  being  moved  to  and  fro  in  particu- 
lar directions,  so  as  to  occasion  a  current  of 
the  fluid  to  flo^  towards  the  mouth  of  ihe 
animalcule,  by  which  it  is  furnished  with 
fresh  water  or  food.  They  are  sometimes 
disposed,  as  before  stated,  round  certain  organs 
of  a  circular  form,  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  vibrations,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
rotatory  action,  are  termed  rotatory  organs. 
A  second  curious  feature  in  the  construction 
oi  some  of  these  minute  creatures  are  the 
$ei€By  or  bristles,  attached  to  the  surface  of  their 
bodies :  these  short  movable  hairs  in  all  pro- 
bability act  as  fins,  and  contribute  greatly  to 
their  means  of  motion.  The  third  feature, 
are  the  uncini,  or  hooks,  setaceous  appendages 
curved  at  their  extremities,  and  serving  the 
creature  to  attach  itself  to  any  object  it  chooses. 
A  fourth  are  the  atyli,  jointed  at  their  bases, 
and  differing  from  the  cilia  in  respect  of  their 
being  unable  to  effect  a  rotatory  motion : 
these,  however,  are  more  flexible,  and  have 
more  play,  than  the  setae.  Independently  of 
these  peculiarities,  some  animalcules  possess 
the  extraordinary  faculty  of  thrusting  out,  or 
elongating,  portions  of  their  bodies  at  various 
points,  which,  assuming  the  appearance  either 
of  legs  or  fins,  are  termed  vanable  processes, 
and  enable  the  creature  to  walk  or  swim. 

**  It  was  a  favourite  hypothesis,  with  na- 
turalists, some  years  a^o,  that  the  class  of 
animalcules  under  consideration  was  entirely 
nourished  by  cutaneous  absorption,  and  that 
no  suitable  organs  for  transmitting  and  digest- 
ing food  were  discoverable.  Baron  Gleichen 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  truth  of  this 
theory  to  the  test ;  for  having  tinged  some 
water  containing  animalcules  with  carmine, 
he  found  on  the  second  day  that  only  some 
distinct  cavities,  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies, 
were  filled  with  the  colouring  matter, evidently 


demonstrating  the  existence  of  an  alimentary 
structure  :  here,  however,  he  left  the  subjeciy 
and  it  is  to  Dr  Ehrenberg's  further  investiga- 
tion of  it  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  accarate 
description  of  their  different  forms.  In  more 
recent  experiments,  it  has  been  found  advisa- 
ble to  employ  vegetable  colouring  substances 
in  their  pure  state  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  sap- 
green  and  indigo,  whicl),  together  with  the 
valuable  accession  of  an  excellent  instrument, 
enabled  the  doctor  to  contribute  much  to  our 
previously  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  natural  history. 

*'  In  the  selection  of  vegetable  substances 
for  infusions  (for  procuring  animalcules)  such 
as  stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds  of  plants,  &c., 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  admixture 
of  quinine  (hark)  in  them,  or  the  intention 
will  be  frustrated.  Immerse  these,  whatev<rr 
they  may  be,  for  a  few  days,  in  some  clean 
water,  when,  if  the  vessels  which  contain 
them  be  not  agitated,  a  thin  pellicle,  or  film, 
will  be  discerned  on  the  surface,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  will  be  seen  to  be  inhabited 
by  several  descriptions  of  animalcules :  the 
first  produced  are  commonly  those  of  the 
simplest  kind,  called  monads.  In  a  few  days 
more,  their  numbers  will  increase  to  such  an 
amazing  extent,  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  compute  those  in  a  single  drop  of 
the  fluid.  After  this  again,  they  will  begin 
to  diminish  in  numbers,  and  I  have  gener- 
ally observed  them  supplanted  by  others  of  a 
larger  species  and  more  perfect  organization  ; 
such  as  the  ct/ciidia^  pnramena,  kofpodtt^  &c. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  however,  that  in 
their  production  they  do  not  pursue  any  regu- 
lar  order,  even  in  similar  infusions.  If  the 
vessel  be  large,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  placed  sufficiently  favourable,  a 
still  higher  description  of  animalcules  will 
succeed,  viz.  the  vorlicelia,  and  lastly  the 
hrachioni :  and  thus  a  single  infusion  will 
repay  for  the  little  trouble  of  making  it  with 
a  great  variety  of  species.  Water  iu  which 
flour  has  been  steeped  will  be  found  to  abound 
also  with  animalcules  :  and  it  is  remarked  by 
G.  Leach,  Esq.,  that  the  leaden  troughs,  con- 
stantly appropriated  for  birds  to  drink  out  of, 
contain  several  descriptions  of  them, and  more 
especially  those  of  the  wheel  genus.  In 
ponds,  too,  especially  in  the  shallow  parts, 
near  the  edges,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  water  plants,  prodigious  quantities  of  all 
kinds  may  be  easily  procured ;  so  that  pos- 
sessing as  we  do  such  myriads  of  them  all 
around  us,  that  they  impregnate  almost  every- 
thing that  we  eat,  drink,  touch,  and  breathe, 
an  anxiety  to  know  more  about  them,  and  the 
effects  they  produce,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  rational  and  laudable." 

"  By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  drawings,** 
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(Mr  Pritchard  here  refers  to  the  elaborate 
engravings  illustrating  his  Natural  History 
of  Animatculei) ,  *'  it  will  be  noticed  that  some 
animalcules  resemble  spheres;  others  are  egg- 
ahaped ;  others  again  represent  fruits  of  various 
kinds-^eels,  serpents,  and  many  of  the  in- 
vertebrated  animals  ;  funnels,  tops,  cylinders, 
pitchers,  wheels,  flasks,  &c.  &c  ;  all  of  which 
are  found  to  possess  their  own  particular 
habits,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  best 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  constructions :  thus, 
for  instance^  whilst  some  move  through  the 
water  with  the  greatest  imaginable  rapidity, 
leaping  or  swimming,  others  merely  creep 
or  glide  along ;  and  many  are  altogether  so 
passive,  that  it  requires  long^  and  patient 
observation  to  discover  any  of  iheir  movements 
at  all.  One  description  are  perceptibly  soft, 
and  yield  easily  to  the  touch;  another  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  shell  or  horn-like  coat 
Of  the  latter  order  there  are  different  degrees 
of  density,  as  in  the  volvox,  gonium,  &c., 
where  the  envelope  is  comparatively  thick  ; 
and  where,  strange  to  say,  the  internal  sub- 
stance  separates  by  the  mode  of  propagation 
into  several  portions,  forming  so  many  distinct 
young  ones,  which  at  tbeir  birth  burst  the 
envelope,  and  the  parent  becomes  entirely 
dissipated.  In  others  of  this  order  the  shell 
is  merely  a  plate  covering  the  body,  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  tortoise  :  sometimes  it  includes 
the  body,  so  as  to  leave  only  two  small  aper- 
tures at  the  extremities,  and  at  others  it  is 
bivalved,  and  incloses  the  creature,  like  that 
of  the  oyster  or  muscle. 

"All  vertebrated  animals  are  either  ovipar. 
ous  or  .  viviparous,  which  terms  sufficiently 
designate  their  modes  of  production  :  but  it  is 
not  so  with  animalcules ;  for,  in  addition  to 
these  two  methods,  V.  Animalcules  propagate 
by  a  spontaneous  scissure,  or  division  of  their 
bodies  into  two  or  more  portions,  each  one 
forming  a  new  creature,  which,  on  its  arrival 
at  maturity,  pursues  the  same  course.  These 
divisions  take  place  in  some  genera  symme- 
trically, as  in  the  gonia,  kc. ;  in  others  by 
transverse,  longitudinal,  or  diagonal  sections. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  produce  have  forms 
differently  proportioned  from  those  of  the 
creatures  from  which  they  spring.  9.  They 
propagate,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 
of  the  volvox,  and  some  other  genera,  by  a 
distribution  of  the  internal  substance  of  the 
parent  into  a  proportionate  number  of  young 
ones,  all  of  which  at  their  birth  issue  forth, 
and  leave  behind  them  nothing  but  the  enve- 
lope,  soon  to  be  dissolved.  3.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  germs,  shooting  forth  from  the 
parent's  sides.  4.  From  spawn,  which  in  the 
act  of  being  shed,  carries  along  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  the  parent  animalcule."^ 

>  Kaiurml  History  of  Animalcules,  Book  I.  p.  12_90. 
vol-  II. 


We  have  not  space  to  admit  the  detail  of 
a  variety  of  additional  and  highly  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  infusoria  that  are 
recorded  by  Ebrenberg.  We  may,  however, 
briefly  state  that  the  learned  professor  has 
succeeded  in  developing  the  mouths  and  ieeih 
of  these  minute  creatures,  and  has  even  ascer- 
tained  the  number  of  the  latter,  their  consis- 
tency,  and  characteristic  differences.  He  has 
found  them  to  be  provided  with  assistant 
organs  of  digestion,  respiratory  organs,  and  a 
perfect  vascular  and  nervous  system.  Even 
the  eyes  of  these  tiny  objects  have  been  m  ade 
the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  many 
remarkable  particulars  concerning  them  have 
been  ascertained.  Regarding  their  fecundity, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state, on  the  professor's  author 
ity,  that  a  single  animalcule  will  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  become  a  multitude  of 
separate  existences,  of  whose  number  the 
human  mind  can  form  no  idea. 

"  Motion,"  says  Adams,  •*  seems  to  be  the 
great  delight  of  the  infusoria  ;  they  pervade 
with  equal  ease  and  rapidity,  and  in  all  forms 
and  directions,  the  whole  dimensions  of  the 
drop,  in  which  they  find  ample  space  for  their 
various  progressions,  sometimes  darting  straight 
forward,  at  other  times  moving  obliquely,  then 
again  circularly :  they  know  how  to  avoid  with 
dexterity  any  obstacles  that  might  obstruct 
their  progress.  Hundreds  may  be  seen  in  a 
drop  of  water  in  constant  action,  yet  never 
striking  against  each  other.  If  at  anv  time 
the  clusters  prove  so  thick  as  to  impede  any 
of  their  motions,  they  roll  and  tumble  them- 
selves overhead,  creeping  under  the  whole 
range,  force  their  way  through  the  midst, 
or  wheel  round  the  cluster  with  surprising 
swiftness ;  sometimes  they  will  suddenly 
change  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving, 
and  take  one  diametrically  opposite  thereto. 
By  inclining  the  glass  in  which  the  drop  of 
water  is  laid,  it  may  be  made  to  move  in  any 
direction ;  the  animalcules  in  the  drop  will 
swim  as  easily  against  the  stream  as  with  it. 
If  the  water  begin  to  evaporate,  and  the  drop 
to  grow  smaller,  they  flock  impetuously  to- 
wards the  remaining  part  of  the  fluid  ;  an 
anxious  desire  of  attaining  this  momentary 
respite  of  life  is  very  visible,  as  well  as  an 
uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs  by  which 
they  imbibe  the  water.  These  motions  grow 
more  languid  as  the  water  fails,  till  at  last 
they  entirely  cease. 

**  Animalcules  and  insects  will  support  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  but  both  one  and  the 
other  perish  when  it  is  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  same  degree  of  heat  that 
destroys  the  existence  of  insects,  is  fatal  to 
animalcules;  as  there  are  animalcules  pro- 
duced in  water  at  the  freezing  point,  so  there 
are  insects  which  live  in  snow  " 
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We  proceed  to  eive  Muller's  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  infuioria,  connecting  with 
each  genus  the  individual  selected  for  iiiustra- 
tion  of  special  character. 

I.  Tbose  wamtino  kxtbrnal  orqaks. 

I.  Momu:  punotiforme.  A  mere  point.  Drop  Monad. 
PI.  S5,  llg.  65.-2.  Jhroleut:  mutablle.  Mutable,  or 
ohaogeable.  Melting Plrotensif.  6^.— S.  Valwm:  tphGni- 
cum.  Spherical.  Ymtable  VoItoz,  f.  67.-4.  EmMit  ; 
oylindraoeum.  Cylinarical.  Egg-shaped  Enohelis,  f.  61. 
--5.  FtM>;  elongatnm.    Long.    Stick  Vibrio,  1 68. 

Membranaoeottt, 

6.  CvdidiuM:  ovale.  Oval.  Aznre  Cyclldiuni,  f.  62 
^7.  Paramadum :  oUongam.  Oblong.  Paramceeinm 
ohryaalis,  f.  63.--8.  Kolpoda:  rinuatum.  Crooked  or 
bent.  Caokoo  Kolpoda»  1 64.-9.  Gonuim :  angolatam. 
With  angles.  Breast  plate  Qonituu,  f.  69.— ID.  Bur- 
MTKi  .*  hollow  like  a  purse.  little  SwaUow-Uke  Bur- 
•aria,  r.  60. 

II.  TBOfiB  THAT  HATB  XXXBaZfAiL  ORaAMB. 

Nbhedy  or  nol  imdomd  w  a  Ml, 

II.  Ceroaria :  oaudatum.  With  a  talL  Qreen  Cer- 
oaria,  f.  69.-12.  Lemeepkra :  oiUatnin  undiqae.  Every 
part  ciliated.  Bracelet  Leucophzys,  f .  54.— IB.  JVi^oda: 
crinitum.  Hury.  lUchoaa  vulgaris,  t  55. — 14. 
Kerona:  oomiculatum.     With  horns.     Kerona    pul- 

lastcr.  f.  56 15.  HimamUfm :  odratuin.    CirratedL  or 

curled.    Hunaatopus  lamra,  f.  58. — 16.  VorticeUa :  oui»- 
tum  apicc.    The  apex  ciliated.    Vorticella  cyathiui,  f. 

Centred  uith  a  Ml. 

\7.Brachioint8:  ciliatum  aploe.  The  apex  ciliated. 
Braehiontts  passns,  f.  5S. 

T.  MovAos.  An  invisible,*  simple,  pellucid, 
punctiform  worm. 

Among  the  various  animalcules  which  are 
discovered  by  the  microscope,  these  are  the 
most  minute,  and  the  most  simple.  The 
monad  Is  a  small  jelly.like  point,  eluding  the 
powers  of  the  compound  microscope,  and  even 
of  the  single  one  until  the  recent  improvements 
in  lenses  had  added  large  additional  power. 
^^  This  genus  includes  the  smallest  forms  in 
which  a  voluntary  motion  has  been  observed, 
even  under  the  most  powerful  microscopes  : 
this  motion,  till  lately ,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
property  of  life  with  which  they  were  endowed ; 
out  the  observations  of  Dr  Ehrenbere  demon- 
strate an  organization  equally  perfect  with 
animated  beings  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
Their  forms  in  general  are  simple,  spherical, 
or  cylindrical  masses,  devoid  of  external 
members,  or  processes ;  the  mouthy  which  is 
with  difficulty  discerned,  is  a  simple  orifice, 
not  furnished  with  ciliae,  or  hairs,  (except  in 
one  or  two  species)  :  they  are  colourless,  and 
transparent  as  the  clearest  crystal,  yet  can 
no  internal  organization  be  seen,  excepting 
that  connected  with  their  digestive  function, 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  globular  cavities, 
or  sacs,  probably  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  tubular  membrane,  as  in  the 
larger  poly  gastric  animalcules,  but  which  in 

*  By  invisible.  Is  here  meant  iitditcenilble  by  the  naked 


this  genus  is  too  minute  to  be  diseenied ; 
indeed,  the  stomachs  or  sacs  themselves  are 
only  to  be  observed,  when  the  animalcule  is 
fed  with  particles  of  colouring  matter:  the 
food  on  which  they  usually  exist  being  as 
pellucid  as  themselves,  the  cavities  axe  invisi« 
ble.  They  increase  by  a  spontaneous  divisioa 
of  the  parent  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  those 
parts,  or  young,  again  divide  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  age.  As  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, the  monadi  are  principally  interesting 
from  their  minuteness,  being  as  they  are  the 
very  limit  of  man's  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mated nature.  Their  diameters  vary  from 
i-S4000th  of  an  inch  to  l-lS00th«  and  con- 
sequently require  a  very  high  magnifying 
power  to  discern.  They  are  numerous,  and 
generally  found  congregating  at  the  surface 
and  around  the  decomposed  matter  of  infas« 
ions,  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances." 

To  enter  into  particular  descriptkui  of  the 
various  species  included  under  the  monad 
genus,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
devote  to  the  subject :  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
genera,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
one,  or  at  most  two  or  three,  special  illustra- 
tions, adding  a  list  only  of  the  remaining  spe- 
cies»  with  their  distinguishing  characteristics 
appended  to  each. 

Plate  35,fig.  65.  The  Drop  Monad. — ^"'This 
animalcule  is  larger  than  the  aiom  monad,  and 
somewhat  globular.  On  account  of  its  sixe 
and  transparency,  its  digestive  cavities  can 
be  much  more  distinctly  observod^  It  revolves 
about  its  longer  axis,  and  in  swimming,  that 
part  which  contains  the  coloured  particles 
follows  the  colourless  part  OccasionaliVy 
with  attentive  observation,  currents  in  the 
water  may  be  seen  about  the  fore  part  or 
mouth ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  it 
is  furnished  with  cilise  or  hairs.  Those  found 
at  Petersburgh  measured  from  l-SOOOth  to 
l-S300th  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  they  are 
represented  in  the  gioup  magnified  380 
times."* 

Monad  sPEass. 

1.  Afomu  termo.  A  mere  poiat.->2.  Afoms  aiomam^  tt 
tens.  Two  species,  the  fiist  appearing  a  simple  white 
point,  and  the  second  presenting  a  shfailng  talo-lilM 
appearance.— <9.  JIfoaasjMnNiMa.  Mere  daik  poantSL  a»- 
sumJDg  under  a  deep  power  the  fonnof  shortoylinaen^ 
and  sometimes  exhibitlnff  a  slender  filament  or  tafl. 
— I.  Monat  fftdtmla.  The  Drop  Monad.  Describedw-^ 
Momu  mica.  A  lucid  poin^  awwming  sometiniefl  a 
spherical,  at  others  an  oval  fonn.^^.  momaa  fraagnitb. 
Egg-shaped.~7.  Momu  lamellula.  Of  a  white  eokmr, 
mostly  found  !n  salt  water.— 8.  Moma$  ptMtadm. 
lYanqMvent,  with  a  green  margin.--9.  Momat  «».  In 
dusters  like  grapes."-!  0.  MomuerepmKMimmu-^}  1.  Momu 


"  Mr  Pritcfaard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  murh 
of  our  faiformatioii  in  this  department,  expresses  Uw 
magnifying  power  in  linear  measure,  i.  ol  by  the  mag- 
uified  diameter. 
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Flatk-sha|>ed.'12.  MmtOM  erwlfeteau,'--  13. 
Mornu  kwaIiMa.-^U,  Motuu  iolpoda.-'lB.  Momu  Ovaba. 
— le.  Mlomu  ^^toiwa.— 17.  Monat  umbra.^lS.  Momu 
v6booa.    Betolviiig  mooftd. 

II.  PaoTsus.  An  inmible^  verj  nmple 
pellucid  worm,  of  a  variable  form. 

"  We  now  arrire  at  a  larger  claa»  of  ani- 
malcules, whose  habits  are  highly  interesting 
aud  carious  :  indeed  there  are  few  in  the  ex- 
amination of  which  I  faaye  been  more  de* 
lighted.  This  cratification  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  complexity  in  their  organization, 
^hich  in  comparison  with  the  Brachionns, 
and  some  of  the  Vorticelia^  is  more  simple, 
but  from  the  great  power  they  possess  of  di. 
lating  ineir  bodies  ;  and  their  motions  being 
slow,  the  observer  is  enabled  to  examine  their 
changes  of  form  distinctly." 

Fi^.  66.  Th€  meUing  ProituM. — *'  The 
drawing  of  this  animalcule  was  taken  from 
a  specimen  found  in  some  water  containing 
duck-weed  (kmna  m€tfvr)y  in  the  month  of 
March.  Muller  states  ho  only  saw  them 
twice.  Their  diameters  vary  from  1.600th  to 
1.300th  of  an  inch." 

PaOTEITS  SPBCIES. 

1 .  Pntettt  dfflweru.  Bnmohing  itself  out  In  a  Tulety 
of  directknis^-'i.  Froleut  Tentut,  A  globular  maas,  ex- 
tending a  process  terminating  in  a  fine  poinL 

III.  VoLvox.  An  invisible,  very  simple, 
pellucid,  spherical  worm. 

'*  The  animalcules  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  of  a  globular  form,  and  revolve  in  the 
water.  Some  of  the  species  are  so  large  as 
to  be  discerned  by  unassisted  vision,  while 
others  are  very  diminutive.  Ehrenberg  has 
not  demonstrated  their  digestive  organization ; 
but  in  a  note  to  his  table,  conceives  they  ought 
to  follow  the  monads.  In  this  genus  is  in- 
cluded that  beautiful  animalcule,  called  the 
voloax  globator,  which  forms  so  interesting  a 
spectacle  in  the  solar  and  gas  microscopes.'* 

Fig.  67  The  vegetable  rofoor.  — "This 
animalcule  is  rather  scarce.  Its  most  inter, 
esting  character  is  the  short  time  which  it 
requires  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  under, 
going  all  its  changes.  In  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  when  fed  with  an  infusion  of  indigo, 
a  single  globule  may  be  observed  to  emerge 
from  a  naked  branch,  increase  in  size,  and 
divide  into  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones  ;  these 
increase  also,  and  after  revolving,  and  bring, 
ing  a  current  of  food  towards  them,  finally 
separate,  and  swim  away,  each  of  the  young 
ones  commencing  a  similar  course.  It  con- 
sists of  several  opaque  branches :  at  the  ter- 
mination  of  each  is  a  small  congeries  of  egg- 
shaped  transparent  bodies.  Miillery  who 
seems  only  to  have  seen  them  once,  mistook 
them   for  a  vegetable  production,  until  he 


observed  the  dosters  to  separata  from  the 
branch,  and  swim  about  at  pleasure." 

"  These  animalcules  produce  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  water  towards  them,  aa  indicated  by 
the  arrow  in  the  tigure  ;  and  if  supplied  with 
plenty  of  coloured  food,  as  indigo,  they  will 
not  only  assume  the  oobur  of  tho  particles, 
but  may  be  seen  to  increase  in  size,  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the  cluster 
is  fully  developed,  it  breaks,  off,  and  swims 
away,  revolving  as  it  proceeds.  A  fter  roving 
about  for  a  few  minutes  in  search  of  a  proper 
nidus  to  attach  itself  to,  it  spins  a  very  delicate 
thread,  like  a  spider's  web,  one  end  of  which 
it  fixes  to  the  substance  it  has  selected ;  this 
filament,  when  drawn  out  to  the  Draper  length, 
increases  in  size,  and  assumes  the  deep  blue 
colour  of  the  indiro,  while  the  end  of  the 
stalk  which  it  left  Aoots  forth  a  new  cluster. 
Tlic  current  above  mentioned  is  sometimes 
produced  without  any  revolution  of  the  cluster 
of  globules ;  at  other  times  I  have  observed 
the  whole  cluster  to  revolve.  The  magnify- 
ing power  which  I  employed,  while  making 
the  drawing  of  this  figure,  was  nearly  500 
times.  The  medium  diameter  of  the  clusters, 
while  attached  to  their  branches,  I  find  to  be 
about  the  800th  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  when 
fully  developed  and  separate,  about  l*iOOth 
of  an  inch.  Muller  discovered  these  animal- 
cules in  river  water  in  the  month  of  Nov- 
ember* Those  on  which  the  above  observa- 
tions wero  made  I  found  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  some  pond-water." 

Plate  27,  fig.  36.   Folw*  ^Wator.— Spheri- 
cal  membranaceous  vol  vox. 

This  is  a  transparent  globule,  of  a  greenish 
colour  ;  the  foetus  is  composed  of  smaller 
greenish  globules.  It  becomes  whiter  and 
brighter  with  age,  moves  slowly  round  its 
axis,  and  may  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 
But  to  the  microscope  the  superficies  of  this 
pellucid  membrane  appears  covered  with 
molecules,  as  if  it  were  granulated,  which  has 
occasioned  some  observers  to  imagine  it  to  be 
hairy  ;  the  round  pellucid  molecules  that  are 
fixed  in  the  centre  are  generally  larger  in 
those  that  are  young.  The  exterior  molecules 
may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
naked ;  when  the  young  ones  are  of  a  proper 
size,  the  membrane  opens,  and  they  pass 
through  the  fissure;  after  this  the  parent  is 
dissipated.  They  sometimes  change  their 
spherical  figure,  the  superficies  being  flattened 
in  different  places.  Most  authors  speak  of 
finding  eight  lesser  globules  within  the  larger ; 
but  Muller  says,  that  he  has  counted  thirty 
or  forty  of  different  sizes.  This  wonderful 
capsulate  situation  of  its  progeny  is  well 
known  ;  indeed,  it  often  exhibits  a  second  and 
third  generation  within  it  Leeowenhoeck 
was  the  first  who  noticed  this  curious  animal* 
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cule,  and  depicted  it ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  Baker,  and  other 
microscopic  writers,  who  hav'e  described  it 
It.  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  stagnant 
waters  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  infusions 
of  hemp  seed  and  tromella.  Baker  describes 
it  as  follows  : — This  singular  minute  water 
animal,  seen  before  the  microscope,  appears 
to  be  exactly  globular,  without  either  head, 
tail,  or  fins,  ft  moves  in  all  directions,  for- 
ward or  backward,  up  or  down,  rolling  over 
and  over,  like  a  bowl,  spinning  horizontally 
like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  smoothly  without 
turning  itself  at  all.  Sometimes  its  motions 
are  very  slow,  and  at  other  times  very  swift ; 
and  when  it  pleases,  it  can  turn  round  as 
upon  an  axis  very  nimbly,  without  moving 
out  of  its  place.  The  body  is  transparent 
except  where  the  circular  spots  are  placed, 
which  are  its  young.  The  surface  of  the 
body  in  some  is,  as  it  were,  dotted  all  over 
with  little  points,  and  in  others,  as  if  granu- 
lated  like  shagreen.  Baker  thought  also  that 
in  general  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  set  round 
with  short  movable  hairs.  By  other  writers, 
they  are  thus  described  :  These  animalcules 
are  at  first  very  small,  but  grow  so  hree  as  to 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  they  are 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  globular  figure, 
and  in  substance  membranaceous  and  trans- 
parent. In  the  midst  of  this  substance  several 
small  globes  may  be  perceived  ;  each  of  these 
is  a  smaller  animalcule,  which  has  also  its 
diaphanous  membrane,  and  contains  within 
itself  still  smaller  generations,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  assistance  of  very  powerful 
glasses.  The  larger  globules  may  be  seen 
to  escape  from  the  parent,  and  then  increase 
in  size>  as  has  been  already  observed. 

VoLvox  Spbcibs. 

1 .  Volvoaf  pumctum,  Spherioal,  of  a  blaok  colonr,  with 
A  lucid  point. — 2.  Volvo*  grmitdum.  Spherical  and 
green,  the  circumference  of  a  bright  colour.— 3.  Vdvox 
fflobuluM.  Globular  volvox,  the  hind  part  somewhat 
obflcure.— 4.  Volvoa  jnMa,  Small  round  toItox.  with 
immovable  ereen  mtestines.—S.  Volvox  grandineUa. 
Spherical  ana  opaque,  with  immovable  intestines. —6. 
Volvom  toohlis.  Spherical  volvox,  with  ervstalline 
molecules,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
— 7.  Volvo*  mharieula.  Spherical  volvox,  with  round 
molecules. — o.  Volvox  lunula.  An  hemispherical  volvox, 
with  lunular  molecules. — 9.  Volvo*  gUbator.  Described. 
— 10.  Vdvoamorum,  Membranaceous,  orbicular,  with 
Spherical  green  molecules  in  the  centre. — 11.  Volvo* 
uva.  Globular  volvox,  composed  of  green  spherical 
ffloboles,  which  are  not  inclosed  in  a  common  mem- 
brane.— 12.  Vdvom  vegetaiu.  Vegetable  volvox.  Des- 
cribed 

IV.  EircHELis.  An  invisible,  simple,  cy- 
lindric  worm. 

'*  This  genus  of  animalcules,  according  to 
Miiller,  contains  twenty-seven  species.  The 
size  of  the  different  species  varies  considerably, 
and  therefore  requires  different  magnifying 
powers  to  develope  them  (from  900  to  500  li- 


near.) If  the  reader  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  any  of  them,  in  instruments  of  dif. 
ferent  constructions,  but  of  the  $ame  magnify- 
ing power,  he  will  readily  perceive  there  is 
something  beyond  mere  amplification  that  is 
essentially  requisite  in  a  microscope,  in  order 
to  show  the  details  of  objects." 

Plate  35,fig.6I.  The  Egg-shaped EncJidis. — 
'<  This  animalcule  is  distinguished  by  its  pello- 
cid  appearance  and  the  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  external  membrane.  A  few  bright  spots 
are  also  sometimes  observed  ;  these  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  ova,  but  it  is  more  probable 
they  are  the  sacs  of  the  polygastric  structure. 
The  figure  is  a  magnified  representation, show- 
ing the  sacs  and  folds,  neither  of  which  are 
constant     Found  in  stagnant  water." 

Plate  27»  fig.  30.  Enchelh  pimcti/era. — 
Green  enchelis,  subcylindric,the  fore-part  ob- 
tuse, the  hinder  part  pointed.  This  is  an 
opaque  animalcule,  of  a  green  colour.  The 
hincler  part  is  pellucid  and  pointed ;  an  inci- 
sion is  discovered  at  the  apex  of  the  fore-part, 
which  seems  to  be  the  mouth.  It  is  found  in 
marshes. 

Plate  27,  fig.  45.  Enchelis  rttrogrtida. — 
Transparent  enchelis,  the  fore-part  rather 
smaller,  and  terminating  in  a  small  globule. 
It  has  a  gelatinous,  diaphanous  body;  no  vi- 
sible intestines,  though  a  pellucid  globule  is 
discoverable  near  the  hinder  part ;  the  body  is 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  grows  smaller  to- 
wards each  end.  It  generally  moves  side- 
ways, sometimes  in  a  retrograde  manner  ;  and 
if  it  be  obstructed  in  its  motion,  draws  itself 
up,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
Encheus  Specifs. 

1.  EncMis  vtridit.  Green  enchelis,  of  a  sobcylindrio 
figure,  the  fore  part  tnmcated. — 2,  EneheUs  ptmcti^sra. 
Described. — 3.  Enchelis  de$e»,  Qreen,  cylindneal,  geU- 
tinooB,  the  end  somewhat  pointed. — i.  Enddia  simku. 
Egg-shaped,  with  opaque  movable  intestines.— 5.  EndkHs 
aerotina,  Parthr  oval,  partly  cylindrical,  themterior  parts 
immovable. — 6.  Enamii  nebulosa.  Oval  and  evlmdri- 
cal.  with  visible  movable  intestines. — 7.  End»Ji$  weoii' 
nuium.  Equally  oylindrie. — 8.  Enckelis  intermedia.  Cy- 
lindrical, transparent,  with  a  blackish  margfai.— 9.  £«. 
c^is  ovulum.  Egg-shaped.  Described.— -10.  Eaehetit 
pirum.  Pear-shaped,  the  hinder  part  transparent —  1 1 . 
EncMit  iremmla.  Oval,  cylindrical,  ffelatinons. — 1  *2.  En- 
dielii  oonstrida.  Sub-oval,  orystallme,  with  a  strietm« 
in  the  middle.— 1 3.  Enchelis pulviteulus.  Elliptic,  with  a 
congeries  of  green  intestines.—!  4.  Enchelis/uns.  Cylin- 
drical, both  ends  truncated. — 1 5.  Enchelis  fritilha.  Cy- 
lindrio,  the  fore-part  truncated. — 16.  Enckdis  vntdata. 
Body  long,  fore-part  obtuse,  hinder  part  diminishing  into 
a  kind  of  tail. — J  7.  Enchelis  episUjmittm,  Long  and  oylin- 
drie, the  fore-part  slender  and  roundish. — ^18.  EnMis 
gemmata.  Body  cylindrical,  upper  part  pioloBged  into  a 
transparent  neck,a  double  series  of  globules  runningdowu 
the  body. — 19.  Enchelis  retrograda.  Described.—^.  Em- 
chelis/estinans.  Oblong,  eynndrical.  the  ends  obtuse, 
the  fore-part  transparent.— ^21.  ^NCAeitfyamBies.  Cy- 
lindric,  crooked  and  truncated  at  both  ends. — ^22.  £»- 
chelis  index.  Like  an  inverted  eone^  one  edge  of  the  apex 
produced  and  forming  an  an^le  with  the  other  part.— 
23.  Enckdis  truncus.  Cylindrical,  with  a  kind  of  head. 
— ^24.  Enchelis  Larva.  Long,  with  two  small  nipples 
(oojecting  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  one  on  each 
side. — ^25.  Enchelis  spatula.  Striated,  the  fore-part  tnms- 
parent  and  of  the  slutpe  of  a  spatula.— 26.  Enchelis  jw- 
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C^lindfio,  the  fore-part  papiUarr.— 27.  EnchdiM 
cylinaer,  with  a  small  nipple 


Mrlo, 

ptupiu,    I^d  of  Tentrioose 

prooeeding  fnnn  the  apex. 

V.  Vibrio.  An  invisible  worm,  very  sim- 
ple, round,  and  rather  long. 

"  The  extensive  range  of  this  genus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  structure,  form,  and  size  of  the  dif- 
ferent species,  offers  great  variety  to  the  ob- 
server. It  includes  animalcules  both  mem- 
braneous  and  crustaceous  :  some  as  slight  as  a 
thread,  others  whose  breadth  nearly  equals 
their  length ;  some  whose  organization  is  so 
complete  that  modern  naturalists  have  entirely 
excluded  them  from  the  phytozoa  ;  and  others, 
which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
vegetables.  To  diminish  somewhat  the  iiicon- 
gruities,  without  rendering  the  arrangement 
complex,  I  have  separated  them  into  three  di- 
visions. The  first  is  the  simplest,  and  re- 
quires a  magnifying  power  of  from  200  to  500 
times  to  examine  them ;  the  second  and  third 
vary  so  much  in  size  that  some  do  not  require 
half  that  power,  and  a  few  even  less,  being 
just  discernible  by  the  naked  eye." 

First  Division, — Bacillaria.  "  These  mi- 
nute and  inactive  animalcules  are  covered  with 
a  hard,  shell-like  coat,  and  appear  closely  al- 
lied to  some  of  the  fresh-water  alsse,  and  are 
not  very  appropriately  classed  with  the  vibrio. 

Second  Division, — Phytozoa,  "  This  term 
was  first  made  use  of  by  Goldfuss,  and  is  con- 
fined by  Ehrenberg  to  those  microscopic  crea- 
tures whose  digestive  organs  are  polygastric» 
or  if  they  possess  a  simple  alimentary  canal, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  rotatory  organs. '^ 

Third  Division, — Entozoa.  Includes  those 
animalcules  of  the  vibrio  genus  which  '^  pos- 
sess an  alimentary  canal,  but  no  cilia,  nor  oc- 
casion currents  when  immersed  in  a  mechani- 
cal solution  of  coloured  particles." 

Plate  35,  fig.  68,  and  Plate  27,  ^g.  30. 
PaxiUifer  Vibrio, — **  This  animalcule,  or 
rather  congeries  of  animalcules,  for  they  are 
mostly  attached  together  in  different  forms, 
when  magnified  appear  like  pieces  of  straw, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  inside  of  an 
orange  brown.  They  are  nearly  round,  and 
if  attentively  watched,  may  be  seen  occasion- 
ally to  turn  upon  their  longest  axis,  when  a 
longitudinal  line  may  be  observed  ;  this  is 
probably  the  hinge  or  opening  of  their  shell. 
They  vary  in  length  from  1-1 00th  to  1 -500th 
of  an  inch,  their  diameter  is  from  l-20th  to 
1-1 00th  of  their  length:  they  require  consi- 
derable magnifying  power,  and  large  angular 
aperture,  to  distinguish  their  structure.  I  find 
on  reference  to  my  notes,  made  at  different 
times,  that  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  exa- 
mined them  repeatedly  I  became  satisfied  of 
their  animal  vitality.  They  generally  reside 
at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  but  after  rain  are  met 
with  near  the  surface,  giving  the  water  a  green 


tint ;  in  such  cases  they  are  found  separate, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  having  broken  the 
clusters."  These  animalcules  are  generally 
found  collected  together  in  different  parcels, 
from  seven  to  forty  in  number,  and  ranged  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  in  a  straight 
line,  then  in  the  concave,  as  in  fig.  30.  This 
creature,  usually  known  as  the  stick  vibrio, 
seems  to  have  affinity  to  the  hair-like  animal 
described  by  Baker. 

Plate  27,  fig.  44.  Vibrio  Lunula — The 
bovv,  or  moon-shaped,  vibrio,  having  both  ends 
similar.  The  body  resembles  much  the  shape 
of  the  moon  at  the  first  quarter ;  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  has  generally  from  seven  to  ten 
globules  disposed  lengthwise ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  of  a  very  pale  colour,  a  pale  green  vacuity 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  middle  :  some 
fevv  varieties  may  be  observed  amongst  them, 
which  are  not  easily  described ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  have  given  the  reader  their  general 
and  distinguishing  characteristics. 


The  annexed  cut  represents  a  kind  of  vibrio 
found  in  wheat  These  animalcules  were  dis. 
covered  by  Needham,  and  described  by  him 
in  a  work  entitled  New  Microscopical  Disco- 
veries, and  afterwards  more  fully  treated  upon 
by  Baker.  They  are  not  lodged  in  those 
blighted  grains  which  are  covered  externally 
with  a  soot-like  dust,  whose  inside  is  often 
little  more  than  a  black  powder ;  but  abun- 
dance of  ears  may  be  observed  in  fields  of  corn, 
which  have  grains  that  appear  blackish,  as  if 
scorched:  these,  when  opened,  are  found  to 
contain  a  soft  white  substance,  that  when  at- 
tentively examined  looks  like  a  congeiies  of 
threads,  or  fibres,  lying  as  close  as  possible  to 
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each  other  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  much 
resembling  the  unripe  down  of  some  thistles. 
This  fibrous  matter  does  not  discover  any  signs 
of  life»  or  motion,  unless  water  be  applied  to 
it ;  the  fibres  then  separate,  and  prove  them- 
selves to  be  living  creatures.  These  vibrios 
are  in  general  of  a  large  size,  and  may  be 
seen  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  being 
about  l-13th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  1-1 40th 
broad.  They  are  in  general  of  a  bright  chest- 
nut colour ;  the  lower  extremity  is  whiter  and 
more  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  upper  end  is  rather  round,  the  lower  one 
is  pointed  A  distinguishing  mark  of  these 
little  creatures  is  a  row  of  transparent  glo- 
bules,  which  are  placed  at  intervals  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  These  crea- 
tures increase  in  size,  till  at  last  they  may  be 
observed  with  great  ease  by  the  naked  eye, 
being  two-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about 
one  hundredth  in  diameter.  The  figure  re- 
presents one  of  these  magnified  about  seventy 
times  linear.  The  ovary  may  be  clearly 
traced  almost  from  the  lower  extremity  to  the 
middle  of  the  body,  where  the  latter  becomes 
so  opaque  as  to  prevent  its  being  seen  any 
farther.  The  eggs,  when  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  are  nearly  of  a  cylindric  shape, 
both  ends  rounded  ;  towards  the  lower  extre- 
mity there  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
eggs  are  extruded.  The  eggs  are  formed  of 
a  tine  transparent  membrane;  it  covers  the 
young  vibrio,  which  is  folded  curiously  there- 
m  ;  these  eggs  may  be  frequently  found  in  the 
grains  of  wheat  containing  tlie  animalcules. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  these  animalcules  is  the  faculty  they  have 
of  receiving  again  the  powers  of  life,  after 
having  lost  them  for  a  considerable  time ;  for 
instance,  when  some  of  the  blighted  grains  of 
wheat,  that  have  been  preserved  for  many 
years,  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  living  vibrios  have  been  found  in 
it;  if  the  water  evaporate,  or  begin  to  fail, 
they  cease  to  move,  but  on  a  fresh  application, 
will  be  again  revived.  It  may  be  proper  to 
notice  here,  that  according  to  the  observations 
of  Rofifredi,  those  eels  which  have  done  laying 
eggs  are  incapable  of  being  resuscitated  upon 
being  moistened ;  the  same  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  those  that  are  very  young ;  it  is  pro- 
bable the  animalcule  must  attain  a  certain  age 
and  degree  of  strength  before  it  is  endowed 
with  this  wonderful  faculty. 

YrBBio  SPEaES. 

1.  FSnio  linedta.  Very  small,  linear  vibrio.— 2.  Vi- 
brioruffMla,  Like  a  bent  line 3.  Vibno  baatlui.  Li- 
near, e<|aall7  truncated  at  both  ends.— 4.  Vibrio  undida, 
FiHform,  flexuous  yibrio. — 5.  Vibrio  Berpens.  Filiform, 
the  windlnss  obtuse. — 6.  Vibrio  gpiriuum.  Filiform, 
spiral.- 7.  Vibrio  wnmeuim.  Twisted  and  gelatinous. 
— 8.  Vibrio  inletHtium.  Gelatinous,  round,  the  fore-part 
small.— 9.  Vibrio  bipunclaiui.    Linear,  both  ends  Unn- 


eated.  two  anall  globules  in  the  middle  of  the  bodj.^ 
10.  Vibrio  iripmd€Um,  linear,  snaller  at  the  cbd^ 
with  three  globular  poinU,  the  two  w\tkh  are  at  the 
extremities  being  amallcr  than  the  ooe  at  the  middle. 
—11.  Vibrio  fasSlifir.  DeM»ibed.-^12.  Jlbno  Intrfs. 
Dencribed.— 13.  Vibrio  immiuug.  Linear,  couimissud, 
the  fore-part  narrower  than  the  hinder  part.— 14.  Vib- 
rio mallauM,  Lhiear,  with  a  g:1obul«  at  the  base,  and 
tiaasTewe  line  at  the  H>ez.— 16.  Vibrio  aeim.  liaear, 
with  a  neck,  the  npper  extremity  obtuse,  the  lowveoe 
terminating  in  a  setaceous  tail.— 16.  Vibrio  so^Ate.  Li- 
near, well-marked  neck,  apex  truncated  mod  open,  tail 
setaoeous.— 17.  Vibrio  fiordimt.  Of  eunal  siae,  tail  ter- 
minating in  a  little  tubercle.- 18.  Vibrio  mfvemttJm, 
Pointed  at  both  ends.— 19.  Vibrio  ooWer.  Rlifcnn, 
tail  setaceous,  and  bending  up  nearly  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  body.— 20.  V£rio  ai^mllmla.  Equal  siae 
throughout,  and  somewhat  hard,  variouskinds  of  wUck 
the  wheat  vibrio,  described,  is  one,  and  the  eels  of  vi- 
negar another. — 21.  Vibrio  Unier,  Yentricoee  oral  H- 
brM,  with  a  short  neck.- 22.  VibriD  irfrfcir/w.  Romd, 
fore-part  narrow  and  truncated,  lower  part  ventiieose. 
-28.  Vibrio /(udola.  Fore  part  amall,  middle  larger, 
Mnd-part  acute.— 24.  Vibno  eobndms.  Thick,  shMfw 
ened  at  the  end,  the  neck  a  little  bent.— 25.  Fibv 
sirielus.  Lengthened  out  almoet  to  a  line,  small  to- 
wards the  fore-part,  apex  obtuse.- 26.  VArio  amag, 
Obkme,  ends  attenuatecl,  neck  longer  than  the  tail— 

27.  V&rio  eggnm.    Corpulent,  with  a  crooked  ne^^— 

28.  rt6rM>  €uuer.  Elliptical,  with  a  long  neck,  and  a 
small  lump  on  ito  bm^— 29.  VOfw  Ohr,  El^itieal, 
with  a  very  lonsr  neck,  and  a  knob  on  the  apex.— 91. 
Vibrio  faU,  Gibbons,  hind-part  obtuse,  neek  emoked. 
^11.  Vibrio  inUrmediuB,  Membranaceous,  fore-pait 
small,  hinder  part  somewhat  acute. 

Y  I.  Gtcuoiuv.  a  simple,  invisible,  flat, 
pellucid,  orbicular  or  oval  worm. 

*'  This  genus  is  composed  of  animalcules  of 
a  flat,  round  or  oval  form,  without  any  appa- 
rent  cilia.  Like  some  others,  they  are  so  very 
diaphanous  that  the  most  delicately  finished 
engravings  of  them  afibrd  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  exquisitely  brilliant,  crystal-like  appear, 
ance,  when  viewed  under  a  g^ood  achromatic 
microscope  of  large  angular  aperture." 

Plate  85,  fig.  62.  TU  azure  Cyc&'dSnok— 
'*  Is  of  a  flat,  oval  form.  In  its  nsoai  condi- 
tion it  is  pellucid,  but  when  fed  with  colouring 
matter,  dark  spots  may  be  seen  as  in  the  en- 
graving,  in  swimming  it  sometimes  rotates, 
and  exhibits  its  narrow  side  to  view ;  if  the 
water  be  filled  with  opaque  particles,  a  car- 
rent  may  be  perceived  towards  the  front  part 
of  it,  indicating  the  presence  of  cilia,  which 
however  can  only  be  seen  when  the  animal  is 
expiring.  These  creatures  propagate  by  di- 
vision, during  the  progress  of  which  they  alter 
their  form.  They  require  a  magnifying  power 
from  600  to  800  times  in  order  to  view  them 
distinctly.  Length  l-UOOth  to  1.1800th  of 
an  inch." 

Ctclidium  SPEass. 

1.  q^idimn  btUla.  Orbicular,  bright.--^  C^Mim 
tnilium.  Elliptical,  and  crj-stalline. — 3.  Cyiidaainjiia- 
ions.  Oval,  crystallinew— 4.  Cudiiium  glaucnma^  Oral, 
intestines  faintlf  seen.  DesGnbed.-.-6.  CgeHdimm  ai^vv 
oana.  Oblong,  with  bkudi  marain. — 6.  C^fdidiam  rot- 
tratium.  Otw,  fore-part  pomte£.-7.  CMr/wM  am&w. 
Oral,  hind'part  polnted.--a.  C>QfM/tttfli  A^fMm.   Oral, 

Ihind-part  acute.— ^.  OuctitHtm  pediatlm§.  Oral,  eoofcs, 
the  bottom  even.— 10.  Q^dtdmm  dvUum,  Oral,  nppo 
part  oonveza  under  part  concsTe. 
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ViL  PARAXiEciuM.  An  invisible,  simple, 
membranaceous,  flat,  and  pellucid  worm. 

The  animalcules  included  in  this  genus,  toge- 
ther with  the  kolpoda,  are  supposed  by  Ehren. 
berg  to  be  the  same  as  the  monads  and  cycli- 
dia,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  growth.  • 

Plate  35,  fig.  63.  Paramaciuni  chrysalis* — 
<*  These  interesting  creatures  appear  like 
milk-white  specks  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  soft,  and  yield  to  the  presence  of  any  hard 
substance  they  may  come  in  contact  with. 
The  body  is  long,  and  in  some  positions  the 
cuticle  appears  to  have  a  diagonal  fold,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  mouth  aperture  is 
situated  on  the  inferior  side,  near  the  middle, 
and  in  some  views  it  appears  like  a  papillary 
projection.  In  good  microscopes,  the  body  is 
seen  covered  with  longitudinal  rows  of  hair ; 
by  means  of  these,  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
produce  a  current  in  the  water  towards  its 
mouth.  They  propagate  by  transverse  divi- 
sion.  These  animalcules  are  well  adapted  for 
showing  the  structure  of  the  alimentary  or- 
gans, as  they  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
render  the  sacs  clearly  distinguishable,  when 
filled  with  coloured  particles.  On  the  intro- 
duction  of  indigo  into  the  water  they  are 
greatly  agitated  ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
they  are  quiet ;  and  the  digestive  sacs  become 
coloured,  as  in  the  figure,  when  from  100  to 
200  may  be  enumerated.  Length,  I -8 5th  to 
I-200th  of  an  inch." 

PAaAMASUM  SPEaBS. 

).  Paramtgdum  aurdia,  Compremed,  oblonff,  folded 
towards  the  fore-part,  hinder  iMurt  acute.— 2.  Fmromm^ 
eittm  eftryaa/u.  CylindrioaL  folded  towwde  the  fore- 
part, hinder  part  obtuse.  Described. — 8.  ParamcKiun 
verttdum.  Cylindrica],  lower  part  thick,  both  ends  renr 
obtaae.«'-4.  Pammatium  omfirwn.  Depressed,  with 
large  oval  moleoulee  withinside. — 5.  Paramadum  mtuyi^ 
ntUum,    Depressed,  gray,  with  a  double  margin. 

VIII.  KoLPOoA.  An  invisible,  very  sim- 
ple, pellucid,  flat  and  crooked  worm.  '^  They 
vary  much  in  external  form." 

Plate  35,  ^g.  64.  The  cuckoo  Kolpoda^  or 
Common  Bosom  animakuk. — ^"  Its  general 
contour  has  some  resemblance  to  a  bean  ;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  two  convex  lobes  on  the 
front  side  equal,  and  do  not  perceive  the  pro- 
boscisywhiclk  indeed  is  seen  with  difficulty,  we 
shall  distingubh  some  likeness  to  the  bosom  ; 
from  which  similitude  it  has  received  its  name. 
The  mouth,  which  is  more  lightly  tinted  than 
the  surrounding  parts,  is  situated  in  the  hollow 
between  the  upper  lobe  and  the  proboscis,  and 
marked  by  a  cross,  while  the  termination  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  the  cavity  immedi- 
ately below  the  proboscis.  The  mai^in  of  the 
two  lobes  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  delicate  cilia, 
only  observable  under  favourable  illumination. 
These  cilia,  by  producing  a  current  in  the 
water  towards  the  mouth«  perform  the  same 


important  offices  as  members  in  some  of  the 
mammalia;  as  the  current  brings  ail  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  water  to  the  mouth  in 
regular  succession.  By  feeding  these  animal- 
cules on  vegetable  colouring,  the  polygastrio 
form  of  their  digestive  organs  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Length  of  full  grown  specimens; 
|.280th  of  an  inch.  They  are  found  in  vari- 
ous vegetable  infusions,  and  especially  in 
those  of  bay  which  have  been  kept  a  consider, 
able  time." 

Kolpoda  Species. 

1.  Kolpoda  ktTndla, — Elongated,  membranaceous, 
hinder  part  cnrred.— 2.  KUmda  gaUmula.  Oblong, 
back  towards  the  fore-part  bright  and  membranaceous. 
— t.  Kolpoda  rottnuiu  Oblong,  the  fore  part  hooked. 
— I.  Kolooda  oehrea.  Long,  membraoaoeoue,  apex  at- 
tenuatea,  base  bent  in  a  right  angle  to  the  body.— ^. 
Kolpoda  mueromUa.  Membranaceous,  dilated,  fore- part 
snuuler  than  hind-part,  with  a  small  incision  at  one 
side.— ^.  Kolpoda  triquetra,  Egg-sliaped,  one  edge 
turned  back. — 7.  Kolpoda  driata.  Oblong,  pear-shaped, 
white,  foxe-part  pointed,  hind-part  round.— B.  KUpoda 
nueleiu,  Egg-sliaped,  with  an  acute  vertex. — 9.  Kolpo- 
da  mdeagrit,  Chanflc»tble,  the  fore-part  like  a  hook, 
the  hind-part  folded  up.— 10.  Kolpoda  aninUlii.  De- 
pressed, anex  in  the  form  of  a  small  hook. — 1 1 .  Kohwda 
cueuUua,  £>e8cribed. — 12.  Kolpoda  cuadlulm.  Obfonff, 
with  an  oblique  incision  a  little  below  the  apex.--««l& 
Kolpoda  omaUluK  Flat,  oval,  bendiQg  slightly  beneath 
theapex.— 14.  iTo^poetorvM.  Thick  and  curved  in  the 
middle. — 1 5.  Kolpoda  pirum.  Convex,  oval,  apex  formed 
into  a  kind  of  beak. — 16.  Kolpoda  cuneua,  Clavated, 
round,  the  apex  dentated. 

IX.  GoiviuM.  An  invisible,  simple,  smooth, 
angular  worm. 

'*  The  animalcules  of  this  genus  are  in 
clusters ;  thev  are  propagated  by  several  inci 
sions  across  the  body  of  the  parent,  dividing  it 
into  a  number  of  symmetrical  forms.  When 
observed  singly,  most  of  the  species  resemble 
the  volvox.  The  structure  of  their  digestive 
organs  is  not  known." 

Plate  83,  i^^.  69.  The  Breast-plate  Go- 
nium — ^'*  It  consists  of  sixteen  spherical  bodies, 
disposed  regularly  in  a  quadrangular  form,  like 
the  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  They  are  all  arranged  in  the 
same  plane  ;  the  four  centre  ones  are  general- 
ly longer  than  those  which  surround  them; 
and  the  diameters  of  the  three  smaller  balls 
are  only  equal  to  the  two  larger  centre  ones  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  the  external  corners 
are  therefore  vacant.  The  diameters  of  the 
clusters  vary  from  1 -3500th  to  l-SOOth  of  an 
inch.  They  are  found  near  the  surface  ol 
clear  water,  and  often  along  with  the  cercaria 
viridis.  A  magnifying  power  of  200  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  examination." 

GoNiuM  Species. 

I .  Oomum  pedorale.  Quadrangular,  pellucid,  with  six- 
teen spherical  molecules.  Described. — 2.  Gonium  piU' 
vinatum,  Quadrangurlar,  opaque^  with  four  little  pil> 
lows. — 3.  Ocnium  CorruffcUum.  Quadrangular,  white, 
sunk  a  little  in  the  middle.^^.  Gonium  redangulumf 
Rectangular,  hind- part  arched. — 5.  Gonium  trumUum, 
(ionium  with  obtuse  comers,  liind-part  arched. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


X.  B0MAE14.  A  very  simple,  hollow,  mem- 
branaceoos  worm. 

This  animalcule  takes  it  name  from  the 
resemblance  its  bears  to  a  purse,  or  bag. 
Ebrenberg  has  noticed  only  one  species,  and 
has  not  decided  as  to  the  situation  of  the  ge- 
nus. 

Plate  35.  fig.  60.  The  little  swallowlike 
Bwnaria. — **•  The  form  of  this  animalcule,  by 
a  little  effort  of  imagination,  may  be  compared 
to  a  bird,  and  its  movements  appear  like  the 
flight  of  the  swallow :  hence  its  name.  It  is 
found  in  stagnant  water." 

DUBSARIA  SpBCIBS. 

1 .  Bunoaria  trumxUella.  VentriooM,  the  top  tranca- 
t«d.— '2.  Bttnaria  ImlUna*  Boat-«haped.  the  fofre-part 
formed  into  a  lip.— 3.  Banaria  hirmuUndla,  Ddioiibed. 
^.^Bunaina  dtmldla,  ElHi>tio,  with  the  edge  bent  hi 
and  oat.— 5.  Burtaria  glcSma.  Spherical,  jery  pella- 
cid  in  the  middle. 

XI.  Crrcaria.  An  invisible,  pellucid  worm, 
with  a  tail. 

'*  If  we  consider  the  internal  Organization 
of  this  genus,  it  comprehends  a  very  wide 
range;  indeed,  the  different  species  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  de- 
finition of  their  characters  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy." 

Plato  35.  fig.  59.  The  Green  Cercaria. — 
*'This  is  a  hifi;hly  interesting  creature:  the 
bright  green  colour  of  its  body ;  its  diaphanous 
extremities;  its  well  defined  orange  brown 
eye ;  and  the  numerous  transformations  of  its 
form,  render  it  a  very  interesting  object  for 
the  microscope;  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
easily  procured,  and  managed  with  great  fa- 
cility. The  length  of  the  specimen  was  about 
l-350th  of  an  inch:  Ehrenberg gives  l-280th 
of  an  inch  as  their  length.  The  magnifying 
power  best  adapted  for  viewing  them,  is  from 
300  to  500  times,  in  an  achromatic." 

Plate  27,  fig.  29.  Cercaria  ingtiieia. — 
This  animalcule  so  frequently  changes  its 
form,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it;  it  is 
sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  like  a  long 
cylinder,  at  other  times  of  an  oval  figure,  white 
and  gelatinous;  the  tail  is  filiform  and  flexible, 
the  upper  part  vibrating  vehemently ;  it  has 
no  visible  viscera.  Two  small  dots,  probably 
the  eyes,  are  sometimes  distinguishable;  and 
occasionally  there  is  seen  a  large  circular 
marking  near  the  tail. 

CsRCARiA  Species. 

1.  Cmxtria  gyrimu,  Roand,  with  a  sharp  tail. — 2, 
Osroaria  g&ba.  Oval-ahaped,  conyex,  the  fore-part  ra- 
ther acute,  the  tail  roana.  3.  Cercaria  mgtdeta.  Dee- 
cribed. — 4.  Cercaria  lemna.  Mutable,  somewliat  flat- 
tened, with  an  annulated  tail.— 5.  Cerearia  iurbo.  Glo- 
bular, the  middle  oontraoted,  with  a  tail  like  a  bristle. 
— 6.  Cercaria  poduria.  Cylindrio,  the  hind- part  sharp 
and  somewhat  cloven.— 7.  Cercaria  viridia.  Describea. 
— Q.  Cercaria  tet^/era,    Cylindric,  fore-part    smallest^ 


hind-part  pointed.— 4).  Cercaria,  Uria.  Crlmdrici,  fofv. 
part  somewhat  truncated,  lower  pari  obtuse,  finislimg 
with  two  small  pmnts. — 10.  Cercaria  ermmtema.  Cylin* 
dric,  Tentricoee,  fore-part  obliquely  tnmcated^  t^  fin- 
ear,  terminating  with  two  dlTersing  p<Mnt8. — 11.  CVno- 
ria  catelUu.  Three-parted,  tail  di^ded  into  two  parts. 
— 12.  Cerearia  oaulma.  In  throe  parts,  with  a  short 
forked  tail.— 13.  Cerearia  Impae,  Cylmdrie,  loi^  the 
tail  furnished  with  two  spines. — 1 4.  Cercaria  verwtindarie. 
Cylindrical,  annulated,  with  a  projecting  pcoboams,  two 
small  sphiesfw  the  tail.— I. *}.  CmarMi,]^fTijpcdki.  Cy- 
ImdricL  wrinkled,  with  a  forked  proboads,  which  it  can 
extenaor  oontract.-»16  Cercaria  pUaromectee.  Qrbioa- 
lar^  the  tail  consisting  of  one  bristle. — 1 7.  Cerearia  tf^ot. 
IViangular,  two  bent  arms,  and  a  straight  taiL — 18.  Cer- 
earia eyelidiwn.  Oval,  hind-part  somewhat  notched, 
with  a  tail  that  it  tlirusts  out  at  pleasore. — 19.  Oerearie 
tmaa,  Membranaceoos,  fore-part  rather  thidc,  tnmea- 
ted,  the  tail  three  times  shorter.— 20.  Cercaria  dieemt. 
Orbicular,  with  a  bent  tail.— 21.  Cerearia  otUm,  Orbi- 
cular, with  a  tail  consirting  of  two  very  long  brisUca^— 
22.  Cercaria  Ivna,  Orbicular,  the  tail  01  two  ebon 
spines,  fore-part  hollowed  like  a  crescent. 

XII.  LsncoPHRA.  An  invisible  worm,  pel- 
lucid, and  every  where  ciliated. 

Plate  35,  fig.  54.  The  Bracelet  Leucophra. 
— This  animalcule  is  shown  with  the  inner 
edge  ciliated,  sometimes  the  cilisB  are  disposed 
on  the  circumference.     It  is  scarce. 

Plate  27,  fig.  54.  Leucophra  comuta. — 
This  creature  requires  to  be  observed  some 
time  before  its  peculiar  character  can  be  as- 
certained ;  the  body  is  composed  of  molecular 
vessels,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  for  the  most 
part  it  is  like  an  inverted  cone,  the  fore-part 
being  wide  and  truncated,  with  a  little  promi- 
nent  horn  or  hook  on  both  sides  ;  the  bind-part 
conical,  every  where  ciliated,  the  hairs  ex- 
ceedingly  minute ;  those  in  the  fore-part  are 
three  times  longer  than  the  latter,  and  move 
in  a  circular  direction.  The  hinder  part  is 
pellucid,  and  sometimes  terminates  in  two  or 
three  obtuse  pellucid  projections.  This  ani- 
malcule will  at  one  moment  appear  oval,  at 
another  reniform,  and  ciliated  at  the  fore  part; 
but  at  another  time  the  hairs  are  concealed. 
When  the  water  evaporates,  it  dissolves  or 
breaks  into  a  number  of  molecular  vesicles. 

Lbucophra  SraaES. 

1.   Leticopkra   oomJUctor.     Spherical,   opacrae,   with 
movable  inte8tines.--^2.  Letteopm  mamiila,    Spheri<»l, 

.—5.  ." 


opaque,  with  a  small  papillary  prqyectioD.- 

pMa  vireeceRe,  Cylindrical,  opaque,  the  lower  part  much 
thicker  than  the.  upper  part.— 4.  Lemeopkra  etndcL 
Oval,  opaque.—^.  Leuieopkra  burtaia.  Green,  oval,  the 
fore-part  truncated. — 6.  Leaeopkrapotikuma.  Globular, 
opaque,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  pellucid  net.— 7. 
Leucophra  aurea.  Oval,  yellow,  both  ends  equally  ob- 
tuse.—8.  Leueopihra  pertusa.  Oval,  gelatinous,  apex 
obtusely  truncated,  one  aide  sunk  down. — 9.  Leu- 
cophra fraOa,  Long,  with  ciliated  angles,  rather 
flat.— 10.  Leaeophra  dHatata.  Smooth,  changeable, 
with  a  ciliated  edge. — 11.  Leucophra  eeemiiUaus,  Oval, 
round,  opaque,  ^reen. — 12.  Leucophra  wttadi/era.  Oval, 
with  vesicular  mtestines. — 13.  Leucophra  gXobaU/era, 
Crystalline,  of  an  oblong,  oval  shape. — U.  Leunpkra 
pugtulaia.  Oblong,  oval,  the  lower  end  obliquely  trun- 
cated.— 15.  Leua^jhra  turiimata.  Like  an  invertea  cone, 
and  rather  opaque. — 16.  Leucophra  acuta,  OvU,romid, 
with  the  apex  acute,  mutable,  yellow. — 17.  Leucophra 
noiata.  OiaXj  round,  with  a  black  point  at  the  tdgK 
— 19.  Leucophra  Candida.  Oblong, oneendsiuaUertliantbo 
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Other  and  bent  back. — 19.  Leucopkra  nodniaia.  Oblong, 
oval,  with  a  doable  row  of  little  nodules.— 20.  Lemoophra 
namata.  Oblong,  subdepreued,  with  a  black  margin, 
filled  with  little  molecular  globules. — 21.  Leucopkra 
tri^ona.  Thick,  obtuse,  angular,  yellow. — ^22.  Leucopkra 
/lutda,  Kidney-shap^,  Tentrioose.  —  23.  Leucopkra 
fiuata,  Reniform,  sinuated. — 24.  Leucopikra  armiHa. 
Described.— 25.  Leucopkra  oomuia.  Described. — 26. 
Leucopkra  keierodita.  Cylindrical,  forepart  obtuse, 
hind  part  ftimished  with  a  double  tufted  organ,  which 
it  can  thurst  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

XIII.  Trichoda.  An  invisible,  pellucid, 
hairy  worm. 

Plate  35,  6g.  55.  Trichoda  vulgaris. — This 
animalcule  has  a  crustaceous  covering  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup,  at  the  circumference  of  which 
radiate  several  strong  spines.  Its  polygastric 
structure  may  be  seen  in  the  figure. 

Plate  87,  fig.  37.  Trichoda  w/.— This 
splendid  creature  constitutes  a  new  genus,  but 
as  we  know  of  no  more  of  the  same  kind,  it 
is  introduced  here.  It  is  a  little  crystalline, 
round  corpuscule,  the  upper  part  convex ;  it  is 
beset  with  innumerable  diverging  rays,  which 
are  no  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body, 
proceeding  from  every  part  of  its  surface  :  the 
inside  contains  as  many  as  twenty  polygastric 
sacs.  The  body  contracts  and  dilates,  but 
the  animalcule  remains  confined  to  the  same 
spot 

Plate  27,  fig.  38.  Trichoda  cometa. — A 
pellucid  globule, replete  with  bright  intestines, 
the  lore-part  furnished  with  hairs,  the  hind- 
part  with  a  pellucid  appendant  globule. 

Plate  27,  ^g,  53.  Trichoda  bomba. — A 
thick  animalcule,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
pellucid,  and  replete  with  clay-like  mole- 
cules ;  it  is  very  lively,  moving  about  with 
80  much  velocity,  as  to  elude  the  sharpest 
sight,  and  most  determined  observer,  and  as- 
suming  various  shapes,  sometimes  appearing 
spherical,  sometimes  reniform,  or  kidney- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  as  in  the  figure. 

Trichoda  SpEaES. 
1 .  Trickoda  prandineUa,  Spherical,  pellucid,  upper 
part  hairy.— 2.  Trickoda  cometa.  Described.— 3.  Tri^oda 
aranata.  Spherical,  centre  opaque,  the  circumference 
hairy.— 4.  Trickoda  troekut.  Pear-shaped,  pellucid,  each 
side  of  the  fore  part  distinguished  by  a  little  bunch  of 
hairs. — 5.  Trickoda  mrittut.  Oval,  round,  crystalline, 
the  front  hairy.— ^.  Trickoda  eU.  Described.  —  7. 
Triduida  mJarii.  Spheroidal,  with  a  few  hairs  round 
the  circumference.— 8.  Trickoda  bomba.  Described. — 
9.  TVickoda  orbis.  Orbicular,  the  fore  part  notched  and 
hairr. — 10.  Trickoda  umuta.  In  the  form  of  a  water 
pitcher, thefore  part  hauTr.— 1 1 .  Trickoda  diata.  Pitcher- 
ahaped.  fore  part  smallest,  upper  part  of  the  month 
ciliated. — 12.  Triduida  korrida.  Somewhat  conical, 
fore-part  rather  broad  and  truncated,  lower  part 
obtuse,  the  whole  covered  with  radiatuig  bristles. — 18. 
Tridtoda  uruiarium.  Effg-shaped,  with  a  short  hairy 
beak. — \^.  Triduxia  eemuuna,  Semiorbicular,  fore  part 
hairy  underneath. — 15.  Tridnoda  trigona.     Clonvex,  fore 

?art  ciliated,  hind  part  apparently  torn  away.  — 16 
Vidbcfa  ^mea.     Clubbed,  forepart  hairy,  hind  part 


large— 17.  Trickoda 
liTMdcr  and  hairy. 

obkniff,    fore  part   depressed.  —  Id.   Tridioda  ftoccue. 
Membranaceous,  fore-part  rather  conical ;  three  small 
papillie  prq{eot  from  the  base,  which  are  set  with  hain. 
VOL.  II. 


y,^.    Oval,  compressed,  fore  part 
18.  Trickoda  JPwet.    E^-shaped, 


—20.  Tridioda  mnuata.  Oblong,  depressed,  one  margin 
hollow  and  hairv,  the  lower  end  obtuse. — 21.  Tridioda 
mwcepe.  Membranaceous,  somewhat  lunated,  protu- 
nerant  in  the  middle,  a  row  of  hairs  on  the  outside. — ^22. 
IVickoda  proteut.  Oval,  the  lower  part  obtuse,  with  a 
long  neck,  which  it  has  the  power  of  contracting  or  ex- 
tending.— 23,Tri^odaver9aiUi$.  Oblong,hind  part  acute, 
with  a  neck  that  it  can  extend  or  contract  at  pleasure, 
under  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  neck  hairy.— 24.  Trick- 
oda gibba.  Oblong,  with  a  hunch  on  the  back,  the  belly 
hollowed  out,  the  fore  part  ciliated,  both  enos  obtuse. 
—25.  Trickoda /oBta.  Oblong,  with  the  back  protuber- 
ant, the  forepart  ciliated,  both  ends  obtuse.  —  26. 
Trickoda  patent.  Lonff,  round,  a  long  hole  in  the  fore 
part,  with  the  ed^  ciliated.— 27.  Trickoda  patmla.  In- 
clining to  oval,  with  a  small  tube  at  the  fore  part,  the 
upper  end  covered  with  hairs. — ^28.  7)ridk)da  foveata. 
Oblong,  rather  broad,  three  little  horns  on  the  fore 
part,  hinder  part  beardless. — 29.  Trickoda  sfriato.— Ob- 
long, one  edge  rather  curved,  and  furnished  with  a  row 
of  hairs,  both  extremities  obtuse.— SO.  TVidkoda  utula. 
Rather  flat  and  long,  of  equal  sise  throughout,  fore 
part  haiij. —  SI.  TridUida  aurantia,  Sinuated,  oval, 
fore  part  broad,  i^x  hairy  to  the  middle. — S2.  Dridktda 
igmHa,  Oval,  ^>ex  rather  acute,  the  under  part  fhr- 
rowed,  the  furrows  hairy.— 33.  Trickoda  prisma.  Oval, 
under  part  convex,  upper  part  compressed  into  a  kind 

of  keel,  the  fore  part  small. — 34.  Trwkoda/oreqM.  Oval. 
..,  ...  ........  ^^ 


small  protuberances.— 36.  Trickoda  index.  Obovated, 
under  part  of  the  front  of  the  margin  hairy,  apex  formed 
by  the  fore  part,  projecting  like  the  finger  on  a  direc- 
tion post.— 37.  Trickoda  S.  Striated,  fore  part  ciliated, 
the  extremities  bent  in  opposite  directions. — 38.  Trick- 
oda navicula.  Three  cornered,  fore  part  truncated  and 
ciliated,  hind  part  acute,  and  bent  a  little  upwards. — 
39.  Tridtoda  tuedsa.  Flattened,  oval,  edge  hauy,  hinder 
part  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  two  unequal  legs. — 40. 
Triduida  tuUxUa.  Ovated,  ventriooae,  apex  acute,  with 
a  furrow  at  the  abdomen,  and  both  sides  of  it  ciliated. 
— 41.  TridH)da  anat.  Long,  the  apex  of  the  neck  iin> 
demeath  hairy. — 4*2.  Tridutda  barbata.  Long,  round, 
the  under  part  from  the  apex  to  the  middle  nairy. — 
43.  Trickoda  fardmm.  Long  and  thick,  soROonded 
with  small  bristles. — 44.  Trickoda  crimia.  Long,  round, 
everywhere  ciliated  on  the  upper  part,  and  also  oo  the 
under  part  as  frur  as  the  middle. — 45.  Tr^toda  angulut. 
Angular,  the  apex  hainr. — 46.  Trickoda  linita.  Oblong, 
with  prominences  at  both  extremities.— 47.  TVidkda 
pajeillut.  Linear,  flat,  fore  part  truncated  and  hairy, 
the  hinder  part  obtuse. — 48.  Trickoda  vermiculant. 
Lone,  cylindrical,  with  a  abort  neck,  the  apex  hairy. — 
49.  Trickoda  meUUta.  Oblong,  ciliated,  with  a  diUtable 
neck,  the  apex  globular,  and  ciliatea,  and  a  kind  of 
peristaltic  motion  observable  in  it. — hO.  Trickoda /tnUfri- 
ata,  Obovated,  the  apex  hairy,  the  hinder  part  ob- 
liquely truncated  and  serrated.— 51.  Tridioda  camelut. 
Thick,  fore  part  hairy,  with  notches  on  the  middle  and 
each  side.— 52.  Trickoda  augur,  Obkmg,  depr^sed, 
pellucid^  and  filled  with  molecules,  vertex  truncated, 
fore  part  forming  a  small  beak,  underneath  are  three 
feet,  the  hinder  part  is  fhmished  with  bristles.— 63. 
Trickoda  pupa.  Hooded,  front  hairy,  the  tail  hiflected, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bead  is  a  large  pellucid  cor- 
puscule.— 54.  Trickoda  bmarit.  Arched,  round,  the 
apex  hairy,  the  tail  bent.— 55.  TridMa  biimm.  Arched, 
flattened,  the  apex  hairy,  and  two  little  bristles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  tail — 56.  Iridkoda  ratiut.  Oblong, 
with  a  Rind  of  keel,  the  fore  port  hairy,  and  a  very  long 
bristle  proceeding  nom  the  iihider  part. — 57.  Trickoda 
Harie.  Long,  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  apex  hairy, 
the  taU  di^ded  faito  two  long  brisUes.— 58.  Tridioda 
pocUlum.  Oblong,  fore  part  truncated  and  hairy,  the 
taU  artiouUted,  and  divided  into  two  bristles.— 59. 
Trickoda  davut.  Fore  part  round  and  hairy,  hmd  part 
frimished  with  a  sharp  tail.— 60.  Trickoda  eomuta. 
Upper  pan  convex,  under  side  plane,  apex  hi^,  tail 
linear,  and  simple. — 61.  Trickoda  galUna,  Lonff,  fore 
part  rinuated,  the  front  hairy,  the  tail  formed  of  small 
hairs.— 62.  Trickoda  mutculut.  Egg-shaped,  fore  part 
hairy,  the  tail  projecting  from  the  under  part.— 63. 
Ttit*oda  ddpkk.    Clubbed,  front  hafay,  the  taU  smaU 
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and  ratber  bent  ttpwardB.— 64.  TriAoda  ddpkmus.  Ob- 
long, tan  jMurt  liairy.  the  tail  turned  baok  and  tninoa- 
ted.--6d.  Triekoda  olaoa.  Similar  to  the  preceding  in 
moat  respeot8.~^6.  Triehoda  eunieulut.  Oblong,  fore- 
part Iwiry,  hind  part  rather  acute,  filled  with  moieenlei 
and  black  veslcles.--67.  Tridioda  Jhlii.  Curved,  lai]ge, 
the  fore  part  mall,  bhider  part  gradually  diminiahing 
into  a  tail,  under  part  set  longitudinally  with  hairs.— 
68.  /VieAoiia  flMscw.  Oblonff,  fore-part  haSry,  hnider  part 
terminating  m  a  very  slender  tail.— 69.  Trtchodct  lartu. 
liong,  round,  surrounded  with  hairs,  the  tail  divided 
into  two  points.—- 70.  Triehoda  longicauda.  Cylindrical, 
fore  part  truncated  and  surrounded  with  have,  the  tail 
lonff,  fumished  with  two  biiatles,  and  having  two  joints. 
— fi,  Tnokodafosa,  Spherical,  the  euroumferenoe  set 
with  hairs,  and  a  small  pediole  projecting  from  the  body. 
—72.  Triokoda  tnqmUMu.  Sheathed  m  a  oylindrioal 
transparent  ba^  having  a  little  pediole  bent  back  within 
the  bag.--73.  Trkkoda  vigenita.  Sheathed,  the  bsf  de- 
pressed, the  base  broadest.— 74.  Triokoda  MMoto.  Shea- 
thed, in  a  oylindrioal  bag,  with  a  pedicle  passing 
through,  and  prqjectlng  beyond  it. — 75.  IVichoda  (ram- 
/i^a.  Broad,  fore  part  hairy,  hmder  part  full  of  bris* 
ties,  one  side  sinuated,  the  other  pointed.— 76.  Tridioda 
ciliata,  Ventrioose,  the  hinder  part  covered  with  hair. 
—77.  Triokoda  bmlia.  Membranaoeona,  aides  bent  in- 
wards, fore  and  hind  parts  fumished  with  hairs. — ^78. 
Triokoda  ptUkmoUa,  Cylindnoaa,foce-part  hairy,  hinder 
part  fUmiahed  with  bristles.— 79.  Tritkoda  afiUdium. 
C^Cg-shaped,  the  apex  gapu^  the  base  hairy.— 80. 
Tn^oda  emrwr,  Ond,  lore  part  hairy,  hinder  part  fur- 
nished with  straiffht  and  ourved  luiirs  in  two  fascicles. 
—81.  TriAodaffMM.  Egg-shaped,  with  an  incision  in 
the  fore-part ;  the  front  and  base  hairy. — 82.  Tridnoda 
lyttonu,  Ji^ioxlj  •Quare,  with  a  crooked  beak,  the 
mouth  hairy.— ^.  Tryuida  erota.  Orbioiilar.  fore-part 
notched,  one  side  ftindshed  with  hairs,  the  hinder  part 
with  briatlea.— 84.  Triekoda  rootrata.  Depressed,  muta- 
ble, yellow,  with  long  cilia,  and  feet  t^>enng  to  a  point. 
— 85.  TricMda  loffona.  Round,  ventricoae,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  the  lower  end  set  with  bristles.— 86.  Trkkoda 
ekaron.  Boat-shaped,  with  furrows,  the  fbre  and  hind 
parts  hairy.— 87.  Trwhoda  dnua.  Oval,  with  a  lucid 
maisin,  front  and  hind  part  hairr. — 88.  Triehoda  doada. 
Oval,  with  an  obscure  maigin,  fore  part  covered  with 
liairs  on  the  under  side,  and  the  hinoer  part  beardless. 

XIV.  Kbrona.  An  invisible  worm  with 
horns.  **  Animalcules  furnished  with  hooks 
(ttneim),  bristles  («ete),  or  horn- like  proces- 
ses." 

Plate  35, fig.  56.  Kerona  pullaster,—''  The 
fore  part,  in  addition  to  the  cilia,  is  stated  to 
have  three  setae.  The  cilia  at  the  opposite 
extremity  are  often  separated  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  collected  in  a  cluster." 

Keboha  Spicibs. 

1 .  Kerona  rodoUum.  Membranaceous,  orbicular,  with 
one  projecting  pouit,  the  upper  snrfaoe  covered  with 
small  horns.— 2.  Kenma  Imoaaler,  Rather  square^  and 
its  disc  furnished  with  shminghoms.- 3.  Kerona  htttrio. 
Oblong,  membranaceous,  with  four  at  five  black  points 
in  the  fore  part,  which  are  continually  changing  thehr 
situation,  thick  set.  with  small  globules  in  tlie  middle, 
among  wiiich  four  larger  ones  are  perceived,  probably 
the  eggs.— 4.  Kenma  cyprit,  ^gg-ahaped,  sinuated  to- 
warda  the  liind  part,  the  fore  part  nairy« — 6.  Koroma 
haudrum.  Orbicular,  with  the  horns  In  the  middle,  the 
fore  part  membranaceous  and  hairy,  and  aeveral  bristles 
in  the  hinder  part<— 6.  Konma  kauaUBttm,  IHSen 
from  the  preceding  only  In  wanting  the  briatles  in 
the  hinder  part.— 7.  Korona  paUOa.  With  a  unival- 
led  shell,  orbicular,  oryttalUne;  forepart  somewhat 
notched^— &  Koroma  rammm.  Oval  and  rather  flat,  with 
one  edge  bent,  the  opposite  one  ciliated ;  the  front  frir- 
ttished  with  horns,  and  the  hind  pact  with  bristles.—^. 
Kertma  ovUatior,  DcMsribed.— 10.  Korona  mytiUw, 
itather  clubbed,  broad  at  both  extremities,  clear  and 
oiliated.— 11  Koroma  lepmi.  Egg-shaped,  fore  part  hairy. 


the  base  Ainished  with  bristles.— 12.  Koroma  tilurm. 
Oblong,  the  fore  and  hind  parts  hairy,  the  bvck  ciliated. 
-^13.  Korona  calvitiuni,  Kather  broad,  obloqg,  with 
riitteiing  lioms  oo  the  fore  part.— 14.  Kerona  ymobUata, 
Oval,  convex,  one  edge  of  the  Under  part  sinnatedy 
both  ends  set  with  hsot,  and  several  horns  placed  cu 
the  fore  part. 

XV.  HiMANTOPUS.  A  pellucid,  invisible, 
cirrated*  worm. 

Plate  95,  fig.  58.  Himantopug  larva.  ''  This 
is  a  very  lively  creature,  swimming  and  tam- 
ing in  the  water  in  a  graceful  and  diverting 
manner,  inflecting  itself,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  ;  the  body  gradually  decreases  towards 
the  posterior,  and  at  intervals  several  hairs 
appear  disposed  along  it  The  margin  is 
fringed." 

HiMunoPOS  SranEB. 

1.  Hmamiommo  aoartu^  Bound  and  prominent,  the 
hinder  part  cirrated,  the  fore  part  sharp.— 2.  Ilimnmto 
puo  Udto.  Curled,  the  upper  part  haiiy,  the  tail  ex- 
tended npa-arda.— 3.  ffimauUopMt  oammio.  Cbooked,  the 
upper  part  eiliated,  the  under  part  haSrr.— 4.  Hhooado- 
puo  voltUator.  Lnnated,  the  fore-part  hairr,—^  Hmmam- 
topui  larva.  Described.— 6.  Himaadxmto  caoroa.  Boat- 
shaped,  forrowed,  the  hollow  part  orthe  belly  cfarated. 
—7.  Himambopm  corona,  8emi-0Kbicalar,  flattened, 
both  sides  cinated. 

XVI.  VoRTicBLLA.  A  small  animal  with  a 
vascular  cup ;  the  mouth  is  ciliated,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  contracted,  the  stem  fixed. 

The  variety  that  may  be  observed  in  these 
minute  animals  confirms  a  principle,  which, 
the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  the  more  it  will 
be  found  to  accord  with  the  general  operations 
in  nature,  namely,  that  there  is  always  a  pre. 
existent  principle  of  life  necessary  to  the  orga. 
nization  both  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  that 
the  alimentary  and  other  particles  whicli  are 
added  to,  or  apparently  belong  to  them,  pro- 
duce nothing  of  themselves;  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  forming  the  least  fibre,  but  they  are  able 
to  become  constituent  parts  of  one  organical 
whole,  together  with  the  instruments  whereby 
the  former  principle  is  manifested,  and  ren- 
dered  capable  of  acting  upon  certain  orders  of 
creatures.  The  genus  vorticella  is  very  ex* 
tensive.  Miiller  enumerates  no  less  than  se» 
venty.five  species,  and  other  observers  have 
added  to  the  number ;  in  this,  however,  and 
in  other  similar  instances,  it  would  be  better 
if  examination  were  conducted  with  a  yiew  to 
lessen  rather  than  increase  the  number  of  spe- 
cies,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  several  ttages  of  ifo« 
vtlopment  were  carefully  noted,  when  we  be- 
lieve  many  apparently  distinct  species  would 
be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same,  in  its  rarious 
progressions  towards  maturity.  The  vorticella 
di£fer  considerably  in  their  organisation,  and 
Mr  Pritchard  has,  in  consequence,  separated 
them  into  two  divisions,—  V,  pofygastrica^  and 
V,  rotatoria;  the  former  of  these  includes  the 
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animalcules  wliose  a1iiu«iitttry  structure  con- 
sists  of  a  number  of  sacs  only,  and  the  latter, 
those  which  have  true  alimentary  canals  and 
rotatory  organs.  Of  the  entire  genus,  Mr 
Pritchard  remarks,  **  They  are  naked,  con- 
tractile,  and  possess  cilia  circularly  disposed 
near  the  mouth,  producing  a  vortex  in  the 
water :  in  many  of  them  they  appear  to  rotate 
like  a  wheel ;  to  account  for  which,  various 
hypotheses  have  been  invented.  According 
to  Dr  Ebrenberg,  this  is  occasioned  by  their 
peculiar  disposition,  and  not  from  any  differ- 
enco  of  structure  ;  for  as  with  the  vibrating 
cilia,  the  base  of  each  is  a  bulb  (similar  to  the 
species  of  the  Echine$)y  which  by  means  of 
muscular  fibres  it  can  move  in  any  direction, 
like  a  ball  and  socket  joint  Thus  each  cilium 
in  its  revolution  describes  a  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  is  the  bulb.  Now  if  the  cilia  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  and  viewed  laterally  while 
in  motion,  the  whole  wheel  will  appear  to  re- 
volve as  each  cilium  passes ;  first,  a  little  nearer 
the  eye  on  this  side  of  the  cone,  and  then 
further  off  on  the  other  side/' 

Plate  35,  fig.  57.  VorHceUa  cyaihini, — 
*^  This  animalcule  is  shown  swimming  freely  : 
the  edge  of  the  bell  is  ciliated,  though  not  ex- 
hibited  in  the  sketch  :  it  can  attach  itself  by 
the  stem,  which  it  contracts  spirally."  Its  po- 
lygastric  structure  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

Plate  S7,  ^g,  28.  VortictUa  anatiatica. 
.-These  polypi  form  a  group  resembling  a 
cluster,  or  more  properly  an  open  flower  ;  this 
flower  or  cluster  is  supported  by  a  stem,  which 
is  fixed  by  its  lower  extremity  to  some  of  the 
aquatic  plants  or  extraneous  bodies  that  are 
found  in  the  water ;  the  upper  extremity  forms 
itself  into  eight  or  nine  lateral  branches,  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other ;  these  have  also 
subordinate  branches,  whose  collective  form 
much  resembles  that  of  a  leaf.  Every  one  of 
these  assemblages  is  composed  of  one  principal 
branch  or  nerve,  which  makes  with  the  main 
stem  of  the  cluster  an  angle  somewhat  greater 
than  a  rif  ht  one  ;  from  both  sides  of  this  nerve 
the  smaller  lateral  branches  proceed  ;  these 
are  shorter  the  nearer  their  origin  is  to  the 
principal  branch.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  branch,  and  also  of  the  lateral  ones, 
there  is  a  polype  or  vorticella.  There  are 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  lateral  twigs,  but 
at  different  distances  from  their  extremity. 
These  animalcules  are  all  exceedingly  small, 
and  of  a  bell-like  figure :  near  their  mouth  a 
quick  motion  may  be  discerned,  though  not 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  cause  ;  upon  the  branches  of 
these  clusters  are  round  bodies,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  described  presently.  Every 
cluster  has  eieht  or  nine  of  these  branches  or 
leaves ;  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  the  same 
point,  but  the  points  from  whence  they  set  out 


are  not  far  asunder ;  each  of  these  branches  is 
bent  a  little  inwards,  so  that  all  of  them  taken 
together  form  a  kind  of  shallow  cnp.  If  the 
eye  be  placed  right  over  the  base  of  this  cup, 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  eight  or  nine 
branches  is  like  unto  that  of  a  star,  with  so 
many  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre.  If 
the  cluster  be  slightly  touched,  all  the  branches 
instantly  fold  up,  and  form  a  small  round 
mass.  The  stem  whieh  supports  the  cluster 
contracts  also,  at  the  same  time  folding  up 
like  a  workman's  measuring  rule,  that  con- 
sists  of  three  or  four  joints.  This  extraordin- 
ary assemblage  constitutes  one  organized 
whole,  formed  of  a  multitude  of  similar  and 
also  particular  ones ;  a  new  species  of  society, 
in  which  all  the  individuals  are  members 
of  each  other  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  all 
participate  in  the  same  life. 

A  few  days  after  one  of  the  clusters  is 
formed,  small  round  bodies  or  bulbs  may  be 
perceived  to  protrude  in  several  places  from 
the  body  of  the  branch ;  these  grow  very  fast, 
and  arnve  at  their  greatest  growth  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  bulbs  detach  themselves 
from  the  branches  out  of  which  they  spring, 
and  go  away,  swimming  till  they  can  settle 
upon  some  substance  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  water,  and  to  which  they  ^x  themselves 
by  a  short  pedicle  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  round, 
only  a  little  flatted  on  the  under  side,  the  pe- 
dicle continues  to  lengthen  gradually  for  about 
twenty.four  hours^  during  Uie  same  time  the 
bulbs  also  change  their  figure,  and  become 
nearly  oval.  There  are  in  a  cluster  but  few 
of  these  bulbs,  compared  with  the  number  of 
the  vorticellsBy  neither  do  all  the  bulbs  come 
out  at  the  same  time.  The  bulb  then  divides 
lengthways  into  two  smaller  ones,  (aeejigure) 
but  which  are  still  much  larger  than  the  vor. 
ticellsB  themselves.  It  is  not  long  before  these 
are  separated  like  the  first,  and  thus  form  four 
bulbs  on  the  same  stalk ;  these  again  divide 
themselves,  and  form  eight ;  which  again  sub- 
divide, and  consequently  make  sixteen.  They 
are  all  connected  with  the  stalk  by  a  proper 
pedicle,  but  they  are  not  all  of  an  equal  size ; 
the  largest  continue  to  divide  and  the  smallest 
begin  to  open,  and  take  the  bell- formed  shape. 
Trembley  observed  from  one  round  bulb»  in 
about  twenty  •four  hours,  by  repeated  divisions, 
one  hundred  and  ten  vorticellse  to  be  formed. 
Vorticetta  diffHalu.  This  species  of  the  vor- 
ticella  is  very  scarce,  it  seems  only  to  have 
been  seen  by  Rosel,  who  found  it  on  the  mc^ 
noculus  quadricornis,  (see  figure)  till  it  was 
discovered  in  1 784,  by  Miiller,  who  had  sought 
for  it  several  years  before,  but  in  vain.  The 
body  is  cylindrical,  crystalline,  and  appears 
almost  empty ;  it  has  three  pellucid  points  dis- 
posed lengthways,  the  apex  is  truncated  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  margin  bent  back.     The 
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upper  part  contracts  itself,  and  the  margin 
then  assanies  a  conical  8hape»  with  a  convex 
sarface ;  there  are  in  general  but  few  branches 
from  the  principal  8tem>  and  these  are  short 


and  thick.  It  excites  an  undulatory  motion, 
but  neither  hairs,  nor  rotatory  motion,  have 
been  discovered.  The  figure  represents  the 
vorticella  adhering  to  the  monoculus  quadri- 
cornis. 

VbrHceUa  convaUaria,     These  vorticellae,  or 
bell-animals,  as  they  are  termed  by  Baker, 


are  generally  found  adhering  to  some  sub- 
stance in  the  water ;  they  are  represented  here 
as  found  by  Rosel,  fixed  to  a  curious  comu 
ammonisj  with  points  projecting  from  the  back. 
To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  only  as  so  many 
little  white  points,  but  under  the  microscope, 
as  little  bells,  agitating  the  water  to  a  consi- 
derable  distance.  The  stems  of  these  have  a 
particular  motion,  they  draw  themselves  up 
and  shorten  all  at  once,  taking  the  form  of  a 
spiral  wire  or  screw  ;  in  a  moment  after  they 
again  extend  themselves.  Many  of  them  may 
be  seen  at  times  adhering  to  each  other  by  their 
tails;  the  cilia  are  disposed  round  the  month,  and 
require  a  good  defining  power  to  exhibit  them 


satisfactorily.  On  reference  to  the  figure,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  some  of  the  animalcules 
differ  in  appearance  from  others :  those  which 
are  nearly  circular  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity; 
others,  assuming  an  oval  form,  and  beginning 
to  open,  are  in  the  act  of  stretching  themselves 
out  to  take  their  prey ;  and  such  as  have  taken 
the  perfect  cup.like  shape,  are  fully  extended, 
with  their  cilia  in  action,  collecting  food.  One 
is  drawn  on  a  considerably  enlarged  scale,  to 
exhibit  more  clearly  the  styli  and  cilia. 

VOBTICBLLA    SPBaBS. 

1.  VorUcdia  cmeia.  In  the  form  of  a  tnpe^oin,  of 
a  blackish  green  oolom,  and  opaque. — 2.  VortioeUa  apLt- 
roida.  Qlobow,  nnifonn,  and  oftaqae. — 3.  VorttaUa 
vindu.  Cylindrical,  oniform,  srcen,  and  opaqne.— 4. 
Vortie^a  Ivnifera.  Green,  the  hinder  part  laminated, 
with  a  point  in  the  middle  projecting  from  the  edge.— 
5.  VortioeUa  lmr$ata.  Green,  the  aperture  truncated, 
with  a  central  papillary  projection.--6.  VortioeUa  vari^. 
Cylindrical,  truncated,  opaque,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
the  fore  part  ciliated.— 7.  VortuxUa  ipniarium.  Round 
and  prominent,  with  an  orbicular  aperture^  and  long 
hairs  radiating  as  ttom  a  centre. — o.  VorheeUa  i 


Black,andtop-'8hai>ed.— d.  VortioellanuiUi/brmu,  Grccn, 
opaque,  variable,  with  vesicles  scattered  about  the  body. 
— 10.  VortioeUa  polvmorp/ta.  Many-shaped,  green, 
opaque.^11.  Voftio^la  ataUlva.  Long,  round,  the  i^wr- 
ture  or  mouth  obliquelv  truncated. — 12.  VortiuUa 
vtriculata.  Green,  the  belly  round  and  promfaient,  ca- 
pable of  being  lengthened  or  shortened ;  the  fore-part 
truncated,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  common  water-bottk; 
the  neck  is  sometimes  very  long,  at  others^  very  short, 
and  filled  with  green  molecules. — IS.  VortioeUa  oenata. 
Nearly  of  a  cubical  figure,  the  under  part  bent  fai  an 
obtuse  angle.— 1 4.  VortioeUa  vatga.  Cubical,  the  lower 
part  divancated.— 15.  Vortiedla  papOiaris,  Big-bellied, 
tlie  fore-part  truncated,  with  a  papillary  tail,  and  a 
splendid  papillary  excrescence  on  the  side. — 16.  Vorti- 
otUa  $aoaUu9,  Cylindrical,  the  aperture  broad  and  flat, 
tlie  edge  turned  down. — 17.  VortioeUa  drrata,  B^-bel- 
lied,  the  aperture  sinuated,  two  tufts  of  hair  on  each 
side  of  the  belly.— 18.  VortiodUi  namUa,  Cylindrical, 
with  a  prominent  point  in  the  middle  of  the  eup.— 19. 
Vortioiua  deUina,  Orbicular,  with  a  molecular  d»e,  and 
ciliated  marsin. — ^20.  Vorticella  diaema.  Orbicular,  the 
edge  ciliated,  with  a  kind  of  convex  handle  on  the  un- 
der side. — ^21.  VortioeUa  tejmhma.  Bowl-shaped,  cry»- 
talline,  with  an  opaque  spherule  in  the  middle^— %22. 
VortioeUa  albuia.  The  fore-part  cylindrical,  the  hinder 
part  tapering  and  ending  nearly  fai  a  point.— 23.  Vorti- 
ceilaJritiUMna.  Empty,  cylindrical,  the  apex  truncated. 
—24.  VortioeUa  tru$HxUeUa,  Cylindrical,  stuffed  or 
filled,  the  apex  truncated,  with  very  short  ciIIju— 25. 
VoriaoeUa  kmadna.  Cylindrical^  truncated  with  two 
pair  of  cilia. — ^26.  VortioeUa /nuntmM.  Gregarious,  cy- 
findrioal,  obliquely  truncated,  with  two  mr  of  dlia, 
and  a  fissure  or  notch  at  the  upper  edge.— 27.  VortioeBa 
cralegaria.  Compound,  with  slobous  naked  florets, 
two  tentaoula,  and  a  branched  stem. — ^28.  VortioeUa 
iamata.  Purse-formed,  the  edge  of  its  aperture  or 
mouth  set  with  risid  points.— 29.  Vortiodla  craier^brm- 
M .  Approaolung  to  a  square  figure,  with  &soicies  of 
cilia  even  at  the  hinder  part. — ab.  VortioeUa  eamatiedo' 
ta.  Dilated,  pellucid,  with  an  indrioo  in  the  side.— 31 . 
VortioeUa  venatiiiM.  Long,  spear-forme^  but  often 
changing  into  a  pitcher-like  form. — 32.  VortioeUa  osi- 
puUa,  Contained  in  a  pellucid  bottle-shaped  bag,  the 
head  divided  faito  two  lobes.— 33.  VortieeUaJbBiakala, 
Oblon|^  in  a  bright  cylindrical  bag.— 34.  VortioeUa  lor- 
«a.  Cylindrical,  the  aperture  crescent-ahaped,  two 
small  thomv  points  projecting  firom  the  hinder  part— 
35.  VortioeUa  eaeaUaia,  Like  an  inverted  cone,  the 
aperture  crescent*  shaped,  lower  part  of  the  tmnk 
notched,  the  tail  biphvllous.— 36.  VortioeUa  amrHa. 
Cylindrical  and  big-bellied,  the  aperture  destitute  of 
hairs,  l>oth  rides  of  it  are  furnished  with  rotatory  eilb, 
tail  biphyIlous.--37.  VortioeUa  tremula.    Conical  shape, 
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mouth  divided  into  two  parte  and  set  with  small 
spines,  a  point  prqjeoting  from  the  tail.— -38.  VotHcella 
aerUa.  Somewliat  oone-shaped,  the  aperture  set  with 
■pines,  the  tall  short  and  dlTided  into  two  points.— 39. 
ForHeeBa  laeinuUUa,  Like  an  inverted  cone,  the  aper- 
ture lobated,  the  tail  small  and  ftimishedf  with  two 
bristles. — 40.  VoriiceUaoonttrida,  Elliptical,  Tentriooae, 
the  mouth  undivided,  the  tail  annulated  and  forked.— 
41.  VorUodla  topata.  Square,  the  aperture  not  divided, 
the  tail  oonsisting  of  two  long  spines,  whicli  occasion- 
ally unite  and  appear  as  one. — 12.  VortioeUa  longueta, 
Lonff,  flat,  the  tail  formed  of  two  very  long  bristles.— 
43.  VortiMi  rotatoria.  Cylindrical,  with  a  little  fx^n 
projecting  from  the  neck,  and  a  long  tail  furnished  with 
four  points. — 44.  Vortiadla  fureata.  Cylindrical,  the 
aperture  undivided,  the  tiul  rather  long,  and  divided 
into  two  parts. — 45.  VorUodla  ecUuhis.  Cylindrical,  the 
aperture  plain,  the  tail  short,  bent  back,  and  divided 
into  two  points. — 46.  VorHoeUa  eamatla.  Cylindrical, 
the  aperture  plain,  with  a  short  articulated  tail  divided 
into  two  pointed  parts.— 47.  VortweUa/du,  Cylindri- 
€«1,  beardless,  witn  the  tail  terminatmg  in  two  long 
spines. — 18.  Vbrtiodla  tUanUnta,  Long-tailed,  trumpet* 
shaped,  the  arms  ftzmished  with  rows  of  short  halm. — 
49.  Vortiodlck  tocialit.  Bearded,  thick,  and  wrinkled. — 
•50.  Vorticdlajlo8etiloaa,  An  aggregated  tail,  oval-shaped, 
"With  a  dilated  pellucid  disc. — 51.  Vorticdia  ekrma. 
Simple,  many-shaped,  with  an  orifice  admitting  of 
contraction,  and  an  equally  sized  foot-stalk. — 52.  VorH- 
celia  ptrt^brmis.  Simple,  oval,  with  a  very  short  retrac- 
tile foot,  which  it  can  draw  within  itself. — 53.  VorHceUa 
tuberoM.  Simple,  the  upper  part  broad,  the  under  part 
•mall,  with  two  projections  at  the  anterior  end,  frir- 
niahed  with  a  number  of  fibrilla.— 54.  Vorticdia  rinqem. 
Simple,  somewhat  oval-shaped,  with  a  small  pedicle, 
and  an  orifice  which  it  contracts  or  dilates. — 55.  Vorii- 
edla  indiitatti.  Simple,  bent,  with  a  short  pedicle,  and 
amaU  retractile  heaa.----56.  Forfwe^^txMKROto.  Simple, 
erect,  shaped  like  a  truncated  egg.  tne  pedicle  con- 
tained in  a  sheath. — 57.  Vortiodla  qMmlaria.  Sunple, 
spherical,  with  a  twisted  pedicle. — 58.  Vorticdia  limaris. 
8un|>le.  hemispherical,  with  a  twisted  pedicle.— 59. 
Voriiodta  oonvcularia.  Described.— 60.  Voriiedla  mUaru. 
Simple,  with  a  twisted  turbinated  pedicle.— 6 1 .  VorUodla 
ndmLifera,  Simple,  egg-shaped,  the  pedicle  bent  back. 
— 62.  VorUodla  OMsa^oru.  Simple,  truncated,  with  a 
pedicle  twisted  at  the  end. — 63.  VorUodla  adnoM, 
Compound,  with  cUiated  globous  naked  florets,  and  an 
nmbellatea  stem. — 64.  VorUodla  /iudoulata.  Sunple, 
green,  bell-shaped,  the  margin  or  edge  turned  back,  the 
pedicle  twisted. — 65.  VorUodla  hians.  The  head  re- 
sembling a  citron,  the  apex  truncated,the  base  narrow ; 
a  gaping  cleft  is  observable  descending  from  the  apex 
to  one-third  of  the  body.— 66.  Vorticdia  bdlii.  Sunple, 
hemispherical,  with  a  margin,  which  it  can  contract  at 
pleasure. — 67.  Vorticdia  aemelia.  Simple,  spherical, 
with  a  double  head.— 68.  VorUodla  pyraria.  Com- 
pound, with  beardless  oval  florets,  two  double  arms, 
thestem  branched.— 69.  Vortiodla  anastaiioa.  Described. 
—70.  VorUodla  dimtaUs,  Described.— 71.  FoffMoe^no/y- 
vina.  Compound,  oval  truncated,  with  a  bending, 
nraoching  stalk.— 72.  VorUodla  raoemota.  Componna, 
rigid  pedicle,  with  small  branched  long  feet.— 73.  Vor- 
Uedla  ejfathmi.    Described. 

XVI L  BRACMiONua.  A  worm  capable  of 
contracting,  covered  with  a  shell, and  furnished 
with  rotatory  cilia. 

Plate  35,  fig.  53.  Brachionus  ptusus. — **  A 
curious  little  creature,  with  two  long  bristles 
in  front,  like  the  antennae  of  an  insect." 

Plate  27,  fig.  23.  Brachionus  Bakeri. — The 
general  characteristics  of  this  creature  are  as 
follows: — the  shell  ventricose,  four  teeth  at 
the  apex,  two  horns  at  the  base,  and  a  long 
tail  terminating  in  two  short  points.  From 
each  side  of  the  shell  there  is  a  curved  pro- 
jection,  inclining  towards  the  tail.  The 
upper  part  of  the  shell  has  in  general  four 


longer  spiculae,  and  two  shorter  ones.  From 
the  head,  two  arms  or  branches  are  frequently 
extended ;  the  circular  end  of  each  is  furnished 
with  a  tuft  of  little  hairs,  which  sometimes 
move  in  a  vibratory  manner,  at  other  times 
have  a  rotatory  motion.  The  eggs  are  either 
affixed  to  the  tail,  or  the  curved  part  of  the 
shell ;  they  have  from  one  to  five  hanging 
from  them. 

Bbachioitus  Species. 
I.  Braehionus  striattu.  Univalve,  the  shell  oval  and 
striated,  six  notches  or  teeth  round  the  upper  edge, 
the  base  whole  or  even,  without  a  tail.— 2.  Braekumus 
mfuamula.  Univalve,  shell  orbicular,  the  apex,  trun- 
cated, and  liaving  four  teeth,  the  base  smooth,  no  tail. 
— 3.  Brachioiuts  pida.  Univalve,  with  an  oblong  exca- 
vated shell,  four  long  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base 
smooth,  no  tail,  the  colour  yellow. — 4.  BradUonut  hipa-^ 
Hum.  Univalve,  the  shell  oblong  and  inflected,  ten 
teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base  smooth,  and  a  spurious  tail. 
—5.  Bradiiomu  paUna.  Univalve,  shell  orbicular,  the 
edges  regular,  and  having  a  lonK  beardless  tail.— 0. 
Braddomu  dypeatui.  Univalve,  the  shell  oblong,  the 
apex  notohedl  the  base  smooth,  and  the  tail  naked. — 
7.  BracMoHm  lamdkuriM,  Univalve,  the  shell  extending 
considerablv  beyond  the  body  ;  the  base  divided  into 
three  small  horns,  with  two  hairs  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.— 8.  Brackiomu  vateUa.  Univalve  oval  shell,  two 
teeth  at  the  apex^  the  base  notched,  two  bristles  at 
the  tail.— 9.  Braekumut  hradea.  Univalve,  shell  rather 
orbicular,  lunated  apex,  smooth  base,  and  the  tail  fur- 
nished with  two  spine8.*-l  0.  Braduonm  pUcaUUt.  Uni- 
valve,  with  an  obloi^  shell,  the  apex  hairv,  and  the 
base  notched. — 11.  Brachionus  otatts.  Bivalve,  with  a 
flattened  shell,  the  apex  notched,  a  hollow  part  at  the 
base,  the  tail  formed  of  two  tufts  of  hairs. — 12.  Brach- 
ionus tripos.  Bivalve,  the  apex  of  the  shell  beardless, 
three  horns  at  the  ba8e,aiid  double  tail. — 13.  Brachkmm 
dentatus.  Bivalve,  with  an  arched  shell,  the  apex  and 
the  base  are  both  toothed,  and  the  tail  formed  of  two 
spines. — 14.  Brat^iionmmueronaius,  .  Bivalve,  something 
of  a  square  form  ;  the  apex  and  base  points  ;  the  tail 
consisting  of  two  spines. — 15.  Brachionus  undnatus. 
Bivalve,  with  an  oval  shell,  the  spex  even,  the  bastt 
pointed,  two  thick  bristles  for  the  taU.— 16.  Brachiomus 
drraius,  Ventricose,  somewhat  pellucid,  the  head 
conical,  with  a  bundle  of  hairs  on  both  aides  ;  it  has 
also  a  rotatory  organ. — 17.  Brachionus  passus.  De- 
scribed.— 18.  Brachtonus  qtuuiratus.  Capsular,  in  a  quad- 
rangular shell,  with  two  small  teeth  at  the  apex,  two 
horns  proceeding  from  the  base,  and  no  tail. — 19.  Braeh 
ionMts  tmpremts.  Capsular,  the  shell  quadrangular,  a 
smooth  undivided  apex,  obtuse  base,  notched  margin, 
and  a  flexuous  tail.— 20.  £/iac&tbatt»  uroeolaris.  Single, 
with  a  short  tail,  and  toothed  mouth.— 21.  Braehionus 
Bakeri.  Described. — ^22.  Bradnonus  patulus.  Capsular, 
shell  ventricose,  eight  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  base  lun- 
ated or  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  four  horns  ;  the  taU  short,  with  two  small 
points  at  the  end. 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  Infus. 
oria,  we  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
roicroscopists  to  the  propriety  of  merging  ap- 
parently special  differences  into  one  individual, 
by  attentively  noting  the  successive  changes 
which  each  creature  undergoes.  From  our 
own  observation  we  are  convinced  that  noth- 
ing more  is  required  than  a  good  instrument, 
extensive  leisure,  and  considerable  patience, 
to  enable  the  philosophical  inquirer  to  simplify 
the  Infusorial  arrangement :  that  this  is  a 
desirable  object  for  attainment  none  will  deny, 
except  those  who  are  so  enamoured  of  system, 
atic  complexity,  that  they  delight  in  nothing 
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80  much  as  in  stringing  together  hard  names, 
and  in  weaving  learned  labyrinths  which  shall 
be  "  cariaro  to  the  general." 

In  our  first  chapter  we  remarked  that 
molecular  activity  closely  resembles  the  vital- 
ity of  the  infusorial  monads,  and  stated  our 
intention  of  returning  to  the  subject  We 
shall  in  this  place  offer  only  a  few  incidental 
observations.  So  far  as  the  mere  activity  is 
concerned,  the  movements  of  the  monads  and 
molecules  are  apparently  identical ;  there 
may,  notwithstanding,  on  a  careful  examination, 
be  discovered  an  evident  voluntary  action  on 
tbe  part  of  the  monads,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  molecules  ;  these  latter  obviously 
act  upon  each  other,  the  former  act  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  All  supposed  identity 
between  molecular  and  monadic  motion,  is, 
however,  we  conceire,  entirely  overthrown  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  polygastric  struc- 
ture  of  infusoria.  The  monads,  it  is  ascertained, 
have  polygastric  sacs  similar  in  principle  to 
those  of  the  larger  animalcules,  regarding 
whose  animal  vitality  there  can  be  no  ques* 
tion  ;  consequently  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
from  analogy,  that  the  monads,  though  placed 
at  the  extreme  limit  on  the  descending  scale 
of  animality,  are  not  mere  active  atoms,  but 
really  organized  animal  bodies;  and  indeed 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  these 
monads  pass  into  other  forms  and  are  ulti- 
raately  developed  in  the  larger  and  less 
equivocal  animalcular  existences. 


CHAP.  III. 

SPERMATIC  ANIMALCULE^. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  existence  of  seminal  animalcules  was 
discovered  and  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Leeuwenhoeck  and  Hartsoeker,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  observer. 
Tbe  former  micrographer,  if  he  did  not  orig- 
inate the  discovery,  at  least  explained  and 
illustrated  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
his  contemporary;  and  he  has  consequently 
been  considered  as  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject  The  hypotheses  and  contro- 
versies which  arose  out  of  the  inquiries  regard, 
ing  spermatic  animals,  are  interesting  to  the 
natural  historian  ;  and  though,  in  a  popular 
work,  tbe  subject  must  be  approached  with 
caution,  it  is  still  desirable  that  some  genera) 
information  should  be  given  concerning  tbese 
vital  germs,  whose  existence  is  undeniable, 
though  their  relation  to  the  mature  animal 
has  not  even  yet  been  ascertained. 

Before  the  discovery  of  animalcules  in  the 
$emen  mascuimum,  the  egg  system,  as  it  was 
termed,  obtained  universal  consent     It  was 


asserted  that  the  female  ovaria  contained  eggs, 
waiting  only  till  a  principle  of  life  was  com- 
municated  to  them  by  the  other  sex,  when 
the  previously  formed  fcetus  wonld  bunt 
through  these  receptacles  and  claim  their 
birth.  When  the  existence  of  spermatic  ani- 
mals  was  announced,  a  system  entirely  oppo. 
site  in  principle  was  earnestly  contended  for 
by  many  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  tbe 
day.  The  new  hypouiesis  considered  tbe 
seminal  animal  to  be  identical  with  the 
mature  foetus,  and  that  it  needed  oa\j  for  its 
perfect  deyelopement,  a  suitable  nidas,  which 
was  provided  in  the  uterus  of  the  female. 
The  advocates  of  each  system  contended 
strenuously  for  its  support ;  but  the  data  in 
either  case  were  insufficient  to  decide  the  pro* 
blem  of  generation,  and  both  parties  con  tinned 
to  argue  hypothetically ,  advancing  with  every 
fresh  argument  still  nearer  to  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  At  the  present  day  we  bare  no 
certain  knowledge  concerning  Uie  mysterious 
process  by  which  the  succession  of  animated 
creatures  is  secured,  and  the  intent  of  the 
spermatic  animals  is  still  matter  of  perplexity. 
These  vital  germs  do,  however,  exist  in  the 
seminal  fluids  of  all  animals,  from  the  lai^est 
to  the  least ;  and  it  is  to  their  mere  existence 
that  our  further  remarks  will  princijnlly  be 
directed. 

Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  observed  in  the  semen 
of  tbe  human  species,  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand  living  creatures,  contained  in  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  equal  in  surface  to  a  grain  of  sand. 
"  Their  size  was  smaller  than  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  and  even  less  than  the  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  sand.  Their  bodies  were 
roundish,  somewhat  flat  before,  but  ending 
sharp  behind,  with  tails  exceedingly  trans, 
parent,  five  or  six  times  longer,  and  about 
me  times  more  slender  than  their  bodies. 
They  moved  themselves  along  by  the  violeiit 
agitation  of  their  tails,  in  variooa  bandings, 
after  the  manner  that  eels  and  serpents  swim: 
and  sometimes  their  tails  were  moved  thus 
eight  or  ten  times  in  getting  forwards  the 
diameter  of  a  hair."  Their  shape  may  be 
more  popularly  described  as  being  very  nearly 
that  of  the  tadpole.  The  seminal  animalcnles 
of  all  living  creatures,  that  have  been  ex- 
amined, bear  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other  ;  the  size  likewise  does  not  vary  accord- 
ing to  tbe  disproportion  of  bulk  in  different 
animals,  and  hence  thev  are  readily  discovered 
in  tbe  semen  of  birds,  fishes^  and  insects. 

**  Upon  viewing  the  milt,  or  9ema^  mtueuL 
mum,  of  a  living  cod-fish,  such  numbers  of 
animalcules  were  found  therein,  that  at  least 
ten  thousand  of  them  were  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  sand.  Whence 
Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  argues  that  the  milt  of 
that  single   cod-fish   contained   more   living 
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animalcules  than  there  are  people  alive  upon 
thefiLceof  the  whole  earth  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  To  find  the  comparative  size  of 
theae  creatures ,  he  placed  a  hair  of  hia  head 
near  them,  which  hair  through  his  micro* 
scope  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  at  least  sixty  such  animal- 
cules could  lie  within  that  diameter*  whence, 
their  bodies  being  spherical,  it  must  follow, 
that  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  are  but  equal  to  a  globe  whose  diameter 
is  no  more  than  the  breadth  of  such  hair/' 

Mr  Leeuwenhoeck  assures  us  that  he  found 
a  fluid  in  male  spiders,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly their  semen,  and  he  therein  discovered 
prodif  ions  multitudes  of  animalcules  so  ex- 
tremeiy  minute,  that  many  millions  of  them 
would  not  equal  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet 
'*  He  found  them  likewise  in  the  semen  of  the 
dormouse,  in  oysters,  in  silk-worms,  in  the 
htbella  mmtfna,  or  small  dragon  fly,  in  the 
common  fly,  in  the  flea,  in  gnats,  and  in 
several  other  insects."  It  has  been  objected 
to  these  discoveries,  that  no  organs  have  been 
detected  in  insects  for  the  secretion  of  a 
seminal  fluid,  and  that  Leeuwenhoeck  must 
consequently  have  sufiered  his  enthusiasm  to 
deceive  hira  into  a  belief  that  he  saw  what 
nad  no  existence.  Whether,  however,  secre- 
tory organs  may  be  detected  or  not,  no  curious 
inquirer  need  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
of  animalcules  existing  in  insect  bodies  ;  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
obtained,  and  their  striking  similarity,  both 
in  figure  and  activity,  to  the  seminal  animals 
of  larger  creatures,  the  inference  is  fairly 
drawn  from  analogy  that  their  character  and 
uses  are  the  same. 

Bufibn  asserts  that  what  have  been  called 
spermatic  animals  are  not  creatures  really 
possessing  life,  but  something  proper  to  com- 
pose a  living  creature,  distinguishing  them 
by  the  name  of  organic  particles^  and  that  the 
moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
infusions  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, are  of  the  same  nature.  But  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  all  those  who  have  examined 
the  subject  with  accuracy  and  attention,  con- 
cur in  the  belief  that  Bufibn,  and  others  who 
adopted  his  views,  had  deceived  themselves 
by  inaccurate  experiments,  and  that  Bufibn 
himself  had  not  even  seen  the  spermatic  ani- 
mals he  supposed  himself  to  be  describing. 
We  do  not  altogether  adopt  this  opinion :  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Bufibn  had  occa- 
sionally seen  the  seminal  animalcules,  but  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  glasses  ill-adapted 
for  their  development, that  is  to  say, he  observed 
them  under  the  confused  powers  of  a  com- 
pound  microscope  of  the  old  construction,  the 
roost  unsuitable  instrument  that  could  possibly 
be  employed  in  such  researches.     It  is  very 


evident  that  he  saw  nothing  distinctly  and 
satisfactorily, or  he  would  not  have  confounded 
the'  spermatic  animals  with  the  gelatine 
masses  that  are  oocasionally  found  in  the 
semen.  He  says, — **  We  do  not  always  see, 
in  the  human  semen,  the  filaments  (tails)  I 
have  mentioned :  for  this  purpose,  the  liquor 
must  be  examined  the  moment  it  is  extracted 
from  the  body  ;  and  even  then  they  do  not 
uniformly  appear.  When  the  liquor  is  too 
thick,  it  presents  nothing  but  lai^e  globules, 
which  may  be  distinguished  with  a  common 
lens.  When  examined  with  the  microscope 
they  have  the  appearance  of  small  oranges ; 
they  are  very  opaque  and  one  of  them  oc* 
cupies  the  whole  field  of  the  microscope." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  after  examining  these 
globules,  he  diluted  the  semen  and  found  no* 
thing  like  life  or  motion  therein.  The  sum 
of  all  this  is,  that  the  semen  here  alluded  to 
was  either  unhealthy  and  contained  no  ani. 
malcules,  or  had  been  so  long  removed  from 
the  body,  that  the  vital  germs  had  ceased  to 
exist,  in  which  case  they  would  blend  with 
the  liquor  and  be  indistinguishable  ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  familiar  to  every  observer  of  these 
creatures,  that  when  their  existence  is  draw- 
ing  to  a  close  they  collect  together  in  large 
groups,  and  when  dead  form  nearly  a  homo- 
geneous mass. 

There  is  a  strange  degree  of  confusion 
throughout  Bufibn's  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  spermatic  animals,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  his 
optical  resources  were  inadequate,  and  that 
whilst  he  saw  nothing  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  furnish  data  for  an  accurate  judgment, 
he  was  willing  to  bend  all  the  phenomena  he 
saw  to  the  purpose  of  a  preconceived  and 
favourite  theory.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of 
the  animalcules  as  being  attached  by  their 
tails  to  some  foreign  substance,  as  evidently 
striving  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tails,  and  as 
actually  accomplishing  this  and  becoming  in 
consequence  more  active  and  lively.  The 
absurdity  of  these  assertions  is  strikingly 
shown  by  observation  with  the  improved  mi. 
croscopic  powers  of  the  present  day.  These 
animals  are  now  readily  seen  in  all  their  ex- 
tent, and  in  all  their  movements  ;  the  tail  is 
not,  as  Bufibn  says,  a  mere  filament,  but  an 
absolute  elongation  of  the  body,  gradually 
tapering  and  terminating  in  the  finest  point 
imaginable  ;  and  the  animals  evidently  could 
not,  if  so  disposed,  free  themselves  from  this 
appendage.  Their  motions  are,  as  already 
noticed,  precisely  that  of  an  eel  or  a  serpent 
in  water  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  appear  to 
lose  their  tails,  it  is  when  their  motions  arc 
about  to  cease,  when  they  are  dying,  at  which 
time  they  not  unfrequently  coil  themselves 
into  a  circular  mass. 
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Mr  Needbam,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Bufibn,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  seminal 
animalcules,  so  called,  in  place  of  being  really 
animated  beings,  are  only  prodigiously  small 
machines.  He  will  be  best  understood  in  his 
own  words,  when  describing  the  milt  of  the 
Galmar,  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  whose  seminal 
animals  resemble  spiral  springs  inclosed  in 
a  transparent  case.  ''When  the  small  ma- 
chines," he  says,  '*  have  come  to  maturity,  se- 
veral of  them  act  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed 
to  the  air.  Most  of  them,  however^  may  be 
commodiously  viewed  by  the  microscope  be- 
fore their  action  commences ;  and  even  before 
they  act,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  with  a  drop 
of  water  the  superior  extremity  of  the  exter- 
nal case,  which  then  begins  to  expand,  while 
the  two  slender  ligaments  that  issue  out  of  the 
case  are  twisted  and  contorted  in  different 
ways.  At  the  same  time,  the  screw  rises 
slowly,  and  the  spirals  at  its  superior  end  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  act  against  the  top  of 
the  case,  those  which  are  lower  seeming  to  be 
continually  followed  by  others  that  issue  from 
the  piston  ;  I  say^  that  they  seem  to  follow ;  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  only  a  deception  prodticed 
by  the  motion  of  the  screw.'*  We  need  not 
pursue  his  remarks  further,  as  they  would  be 
unintelligible  without  a  diagram.  We  may, 
however,  add  Buffon's  remark  upon  his  theory. 

Mr  Needham  concludes  that  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  that  the  total  action  of  this  machine 
is  occasioned  by  the  spring  of  the  screw.  But 
unfortunately,  he  proves  by  several  experi- 
ments, that  the  screw  is  acted  upon  by  a  pouter 
residing  in  the  spongy  part :  as  soon  as  the  screw 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  machine,  it 
ceases  to  act,  and  loses  all  motion."  What 
then  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Needham's  hypothesis  ? 
Simply  this :  that  spermatic  animals,  like  all 
other  living  creatures,  considered  apart  from 
the  vital  principle,  are  machines ;  but  that 
these  machines  have  within  them  a  motive  and 
active  force;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  endued 
with  vitality,  by  which  they  move  and  act  in- 
dependently of  any  external  agent  The  ques- 
tion  of  vitality,  is  not  perilled  by  the  statement 
that  "  even  before  they  act,  it  is  necessary  to 
moisten  the  upper  extremity."  Sustenance  is 
necessary  to  all  animals ;  the  organs  cannot 
act  without  a  material  on  which  to  act,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  organs  is  death  or  a  sus- 
pension of  vitality.  The  fact  of  apparent  death, 
and  repeated  revivescence,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  experimentalist,  is  strikingly  witnessed  in 
the  case  of  some  Infusoria,  that  die  when 
the  moisture  in  which  they  exist  evaporates, 
and  revive  again  so  soon  as  new  fluid  is  ap- 
plied  to  them.     This  phenomenon;  it  will  also 


be  remembered, is  observable  in  a  class  of  ani. 
malcules  exhibiting  hperistaltie  action,  nndcaa-. 
sequently  identifled  with  animal  existencesL 

Buffon,  as  an  additional  argument  against 
the  actual  vitality  of  seminal  and  other  ani- 
malcules, instances  the  fact  of  minute  active 
particles  being  found  in  various  substances 
and  under  circumstances  that  totally  preclude 
a  living  principle.  These  are  nothing  more 
than  what  in  tiie  present  day  are  designated 
the  active  molecules  of  matter,  those  simple 
inorganized  particles  of  everv  description  of 
bodies  which  exhibit  a  singular  and  uniform 
activity,  arising,  as  we  have  previously  sup- 
posed, from  their  mutual  action  upon  each 
other.  And  though  when  the  seminal  animals 
are  crowded  together,  their  motions  appear  to 
be  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  molecules, 
we  no  sooner  thin  the  multitudes  of  the  former, 
and  spread  them  over  a  larger  space,  than  we 
distinctly  perceive  that  their  motions  are  inde- 
pendent of  external  causes,  and  are  directed 
by  a  principle  of  volition  resident  in  the  indi- 
viduals. 

Having  stated  and  replied  to  the  principal 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
vitality  of  seminal  animals,  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  the  wild  speculations  which  arose  out 
of  their  discovery.  Leeuwenhoeck  and  many 
others  strenuously  contended  that  these  ani- 
malcules were  really  miniatures  of  human 
kind  ;  ''but  what  is  still  more  amazing,  Da- 
lenpatius  saw  one  of  these  animals  break 
through  its  coat  or  -covering  :  it  was  then  no 
more  an  animalcule,  but  a  real  human  bodf, 
in  which  he  easily  distinguished  the  two  arms 
and  legs,  the  breast  and  the  head."  !  The 
doctrine  of  evolution,  as  it  is  termed,  seemed  lo 
be  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  sperma- 
tic animalcules  :  '*  according  to  it,  all  animab 
have  existed  from  the  first  creation  as  perfect, 
preformed  germs,  within  their  ancestors,  the 
succeeding  generations  being  lodged  in  the 
preceding  ones  like  nests  of  boxes,  and  pro- 
gressively developed."  There  is  a  point  where 
human  reasoning  must  pause :  in  the  present 
case,  we  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  proli- 
fic animal  fluid  contains  myriads  of  living  crea. 
tures  whose  purpose  in  the  generative  economy 
still  remains  unknown.  What  new  discoveries 
may  be  made  concerning  them  with  the  vastly 
improved  instruments  now  in  use,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  we  may  however,  venture  an 
opinion  that  philosophic  inquiry  cannot  he 
better  employed  than  in  eliciting  by  all  the 
legitimate  means  which  art  and  science 
progressively  supply,  more  and  more  of  the 
mysteries  and  wonders  connected  with  the 
continual  succession  of  animated  beings. 
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«««  Tbe  Italic  latter  n  dirscU  to  the  nUt  fai  the  p«ge  to  wMeh  It  Is  «Axed.-~Tlie  Roman  numeralft,  of  eoun^, 
retar  to  the  voiuwtm  uT  the  wrurk. 


Abdominal'fiAy  characteriaed  by  the  poaition  of  the  Ten- 
tnl  finfl,  u.  294;  the  prickly  finnecL  299;  the  soft 
finned,  801-307. 

AlttimeMe,  benefita  of  oceaaional.  i.  186;  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth's oonimanda  ooncenung,  ib. ;  how  defeated,  ib. ; 
of  the  judmitive  Chriatianay  ib.;  inatancea  of  abati- 
nenoe,  id.  n. 

AeaiOkopterMH,  or  prickly  finned  fiah,  U.  294;  the  Tarie- 
ttea  apecified  and  deaoribed,  ii.  299. 

AckiBes  the  ieoond,  a  Roman  tribune,  his  atrength,  i.  180. 

Acom,  shell- fiah,  account  of  the,  U.  374. 

Aikkrf  account  of  the  common  viper  or  adder,  ii.  418, 
419,  n.;  treatment  for  ita  bite,  4'2D,  n. 

Adfukadf  or  gigantic  crane,  account  of  the,  iL  172,  u. 

j^lfagui,  a  spociea  of  ibex,  i.  303,  a. 

MHaHy  lua  rehitiona  of  the  docility  of  the  elephant,  i. 
519. 

A^vpiUy  an  inatmment  for  producing  wind,  described, 
LI16. 

JEtwn^  in  Sicily,  a  Tolcann,  L  41 :  eruption  of,  in  1537, 
41 ;  latest  eruption  of,  ib.  n.;  dcacription  of,  ib. 

Afrioaiiu.    See  Nwnn, 

Jm,  the  effects  of,  on  the  human  body,  i.  204;  on  the 
Dones,  ib.;  on  the  cartilagea,  ib.;  iuatanoea  of  sreat 
age  in  man,  206;  of  fishea,  how  determined,  ii.  247. 

il  (^mflfft,  diatingniahed  from  the  rabbit  in  form.  L  444; 
ita  voracity,  ib. ;  bnrrowa  in  trees,  ib.;  habitudea,  ib. ; 
fleah,  445;  how  hunted,  ib.;  ita  cry,  ib.;  parturi- 
tion, ib. 

Ai.  a  species  of  sloth,  L  557. 

Air^  i.  104,  ita  elasticity  and  weight,  1 04, 1 05,  and  n, ;  ex- 
pansion, 107;  instruments  to  measure  ita  weight,  106 
— 108,  ».:  analyaia  of  atmospheric  air,  109,  it.:  how 
changed  from  the  elementary  body,  1 08, 1 09,  and  112; 
ita  corroding  qualitiea,  109;  necessary  for  vegetation 
and  life,  110;  that  extracted  from  pknta,  £c.,  &tal 
to  life,  1 10, 1 1 1 ;  cffeota  o^  on  man,  lb. ;  the  uuwhole- 
someness  of  hot,  112;  of  cold,  ib.;  blessinsa  of,  115; 
supports  fire,  ib.;  conveys  sounds^  116;  odours,  ib.; 
taate,  ib.;  instruments  to  ascertam  the  auantitv  of 
moisture  in  ur,  1 1 3,  ft. ;  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes, 
ii.  246;  how  breathed  by  them,  ib. 

Air  bladder  ofjUlkM^  account  of  the,  u.  246, 247. 

Airpumpf  account  of  the,  L  108. 

Albairottf  described  by  Edwards,  ii.  204;  by  Wiooue- 
fort.  205;  characteristics  of  the  albatross  tribe,  204, 
ft.;  its  climate^ ib.;  aaid  to  sleep  in  the  air,ib. ;  vora- 
city and  activity,  206;  affection  for  tlie  penguin,  lb.; 
nests  of  the,  on  the  Falkland  Isles,  ib. ;  removed,  why, 
ib.;  account  of,  in  the  West  Indiea,  ib.  «•;  the  choco- 
late, ib.,  ft.;  the  yellow-nosed,  ib. 

Albouraty  volcano  or,  L  44. 

Aloairait,  name  given  by  Wicquefort  to  the  albatioaa, 
U.  205. 

Aldrowxndus.  the  natural  historian,  his  credulity,  libe- 
rality, and  miafortnnes,  iL  227. 

AUftBy  microscopic  examination  of,  iL  600. 

Atgazd^  a  kind  of  ^aelle,  L  309. 

Auigaior.  the,  distwguished  from  the  crocodile,  ii.  392, 
ft.,  and  395;  pike-headed  alligator,  393,  n,;  aUigators 
of  the  (Hngea,  ib. ;  sports  with  the,  394,  n, 

AloU^  transverae  aection  o^  ii.  602. 

Alpt,  description  of  a  person  ascendinff  the,  L  60;  rocks 
fiUl  from  thenu  63;  clefts  in  them,  io. 

Ambergriiy  a  perfume  ol^tained  from  the  cachalot,  ii.264. 

VOL.  11. 


AnJbrose^  St ,  hia  credulity  with  respect  to  the  halcyon, 
ii.237.  ,  t-v  J     , 

Anuriooj  South,  Waterton's  description  of  the  buds  of, 
a.  165-167,  ft. 

AmerioaiM,  their  paina  in  dressing  their  liair,  L  173;  na- 
tive, described,  21 3;  its  animals  oompaired  with  those 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  242. 

Amia,  a  fiah,  noticed,  ii.  806. 

AmnodpteSf  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  299. 

a  reptile  resembling  the  common  viper,  11. 


421,  ft. 

^moiff\  a  river  of  Tartary,  i.  77. 
Ampb&ioMi  quadrupeds,  their  charaeteristica,  i.  474. 
Ampkitbanaf  or  double-headed  serpent,  iL  4*i»,  and  «.: 

its  remarkable  motiona,  ib. 
Anawmlaf  a  large  anake  so  called,  iL  429,  n. 
Anarddoag,  the  wolf-fish,  IL  299. 
Anaion^  of  the  human  body,  i.  181, «. 
A  ttdoL  volcanoes  in  the,  L  46 ;  Ulloa's  description  of  the, 

.<lseiNoiiM<0n.  instruments  to  measure  the  velodty  of 
the  wmd.  i.  124;  their  imiierfections.  125. 

Angler,  or  nahing-frog.  described,  iL  28iB,  n. 

Anoora,  goat  of,  described,  i.  299,  ».,  and  302. 

Anhima.  a  kind  of  crane  found  in  Braxil,  described,  ii. 
180. 

Animalculei^  inlnsorial,  iL  623^  et mo,\  havo  now  become 
legitimate  subjects  of  natural  history,  623:  their  in- 
conceivable mmuteness,  ib.;  the  term  wkeorioL  ex- 
plained, ib.;  hypothesk  acoonntiiig  for  tne  presence 
of  animaleulea  in  inftiaioDa,ib.;  Pritohard'a  aummary 
of  their  oharacteristies  and  economy,  62S— 625 ;  term 
Q$iimaleuU  defined,  628;  diseovery  of  internal  strac- 
ture  of  infrisoria,  628;  Ehrenberg's  arxangement  of 
them,  624;  the  cUia.  their  motioua  and  uses,  ib.;  the 
setsB,  ib.;  the  styli,  io. ;  variable  processes,  ib. ;  Baron 
Gleichen's  expoiments  with  animalcules^  ib.;  pre- 
paring infrtsioDs  for  production  of  animalcules, ib.; 
variety  of  shape  and  figure  observable  in  inftisoria, 
625;  modes  of  generation  or  production,  ib. ;  remark- 
able disooveries  by  Ehrenbei^,  ib.;  rapid  motions  of 
infusoria,  ib.;  ability  to  snpport  extremes  of  heat  and 
odd,  ib.;  Milller's  scientino  arrangement.  626;  mon- 
ads, ib. ;  the  drop  monad,  ib. ;  monad  species,  ib.,  627 ; 
pioteas  genns,  627 :  the  melting  proteus,  ib. ;  pro- 
tens  speoes,  ib.;  vdvox  gems,  ib.;  vegetable vdvox, 
ib.;  volvox  {^obator,  ib.;  volvox  species,  628;  en- 
chelis  genus,  ib.;  en-shaped  enohelis,  ib.;  enchelis 
punctiiera,  ib. ;  enohelis  retrograda^  ib. ;  enchelip 
sneoies,  ib. ;  vibrio  genns,  629;  its  divisioDs^  ib. ;  pax- 
illifer  vibrio,  ib.;  vibrio  lunula,  ib. ;  wheat  vibrio,  ib., 
630;  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  in  vibrio,  630;  vibrio 
specie8,ib. ;  oyelidium  genus,  ib. ;  asure  cyolidinm,  ib. ; 
cyclidium  species,  ib.;  paramOBoium  genus,  631 ;  pa- 
ramcBcium  chryaalia,  io. ;  paramosdum  apedes,  ib. ; 
kdpoda  genna,  ib. ;  cnekoo  kolpoda,  ib. ;  kolpoda 
ib.;  gonium  genna.  ib.;  breaat-plate  eonium, 

Iium  species,  ib.;  borsaria  genus,  6JR2;  little 
bw-like  bursaria,  ib. ;  bursaria  spedes,  ib.;  cer- 
caria  genus^  ib. ;  green  oercaria,  ib. ;  cerearia  inauieta, 
ib. ;  ceroana  species,  ib. ;  leuooplira  genus,  ib. ;  braos- 
let  leuoophra,  ib.;  leuoophra  comuto,  ib.:  leucophra 
species,  lb.;  trichoda  genus.  633;  trichooa  vnlgariff, 
ib.;  trichoda  aol^  ib.;  trichooa  oometa,  ib.;  trichoda 
bomba,  ib. ;  tnchoda  spedes,  ib. ;  kevona  genua, 
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654 ;  keronA  pollMta,  (b. ;  kerooa  tpedes,  ib.;  hi- 
nuuitopiu  genus,  ib.;  hinuuitopu*  Urra,  lb.;  hinum- 
topasspeoiM,ib.;  TortiooUa  genus,  ib.;  tortloelUoy- 
Athini,  63.);  vortioelU  aoMUtica,  ib. ;  vorticelia  di- 
gitaUt,  ib.;  vortioeUa  oonvaUaria,  636;  vortioeUa  ape- 
oiea,ib.;  braohionoa  aa:iua,637;  braobiooua  paaaaa, 
ib.;  braohioous  BakerL  ib.;  bnohionus  species,  ib.; 
oonolnding  remarks,  ib.,  638.  See,  also,  SpermUio 
AnimtUcuiM, 

Animal  KiModom,  disooverios  tlierein  bj  the  mioroeoopo, 
ii.  602—623;  bony  structures,  602;  museles,  ib.; 
horns,  hools,  nails,  ib.;  hedge-hog's  quill,  ib.;  h^, 
^eriil  description  of,  ib.,  603 ;  hair  of  dermestes, 
b03;  of  a  mouse,  ib.;  of  a  bat,  ib.;  of  a  bee,  ib.;  of  a 
dormouse,  ib.;  of  a  mole,  ib.;  of  a  caterpillar,  ib.; 
feathers,  general  description  of,  lb.;  filament  of  fea- 
ther down,  604;  bird-catohing  spider,  hair  of,  ib.; 
hummUig  bird,  feathers  of,ib.;  smgular  formations 
connected  with  tliem,  ib.;  scales  and  perspu^torv 
pores  of  the  human  ■kin,  ib.;  remarks  thereon  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  health,  605;  method 
of  riewing  the  pores  bv  the  microscope,  ib.;  scales  of 
fishes,  ib.;  of  an  eel.  lb.;  of  a  carp,  ib.;  hypothesis 
concerning  these  scales,  and  ot^ecuons  thereto,  ib.; 
crystaUiue  lenses  of  aidmals,  ib. ;  Pritcliard*s  remarks 
thereon,  and  Brewster's  obterratlons  of  the  same,  ib., 
606;  objections  to  Brewster's  statements,  606;  the 
blood  and  its  circuLitiiMi,  ib ;  Pritchard's  obsenrations 
therfon.  ib. ;  objects  suited  to  exhibit  the  oircniation 
of  the  blood,  607;  peculiar  motian  of  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  id.;  globules  and  discs  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  ib.;  insects,  their  structure  and  transforma- 
tion, ib.;  eggs  of  insects,  ib. ;  how  and  where  depo- 
sited, ib.;  cm  of  the  rhehi-deer  gad-fly,  ib.;  of  the 
gnat,  ib.;  MrLyonet*s  obserratious  on  the  fecundity 
of  a  moth,  ib. ;  Unra,  or  caterpillar  state  of  insectit, 
608;  of  the  musoa  cliamelion,  tb. ;  extended  descrip- 
tion of,  ib. ;  Urva  of  a  British  hydrophllus,  609; 
Pritchard's  description  of  same,  609 — 61 1 ;  ichneu- 
mon fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  body  of  caterpillars, 
611;  capada  worm,  its  sufferings  from  the  attacks  of 
the  ichneumon  fly,  ib.;  larva  of  ichneumon  fl7,'6l2; 
pupa  state  of  insects,  ib.;  exuvis,  or  cast  skins  of  in- 
sects, 613;  singular  instance  of  insect  moultinss,  ib.; 
imajeo,  or  fly  state  of  insects,  ib.;  the  butterfly  dis- 
covered by  tlie  microscope  to  be  a  beautiful  emblem 
of  Immortalitf ,  ib. ;  members  of  insects,  ib. ;  antennie 
and  palpi,  ib.;  their  number  and  use,  ib.;  antennas  of 
bombyx  antiqna,  614;  of  bombyx  (M^ii,  ib.;  feelers, 
ib.;  eyes  of  bisects,  ib.;  thehr  varieties  and  nnmbers, 
ib.;  stenimata,or  single  eyes^  lb.;  reticulated  eyes, 
ib.;  particular  description  of,  ibl;  eyes  of  the  dragon- 
flv,  ib.,  615;  other  varietie|u6l5;  tongue  or  probMcb 
of  insects,  ib.;  of  the  papilio  urtioe,  ib.;  tonKue,  or 
trunk  of  the  common  house-fly,  ib.;  Baker's  descrip- 
tion, ib.;  trunk  of  the  honey-bee,  616;  legs  and  feet 
of  insects,  ib.;  various  kinds,  ib.;  leg  and  foot  of 
dytiscua,  ib. ;  legs  of  a  bee,  ib.;  wmgs  and  wing 
casesof  insecta,ib.;elytra,lb.;  thepoisenL6l7;  whig 
case  of  diamond  beetle,  ib.;  wing  of  agnat,  ib. ;  of  an 
ichneumoD  flv,  ib.;  of  an  earwig,  ib.;  membrane  of  a 
butterfly's  wing,  ib. ;  dust  which  covers  it,  ib. ;  scales 
or  feathers  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  ib.,  618;  GK>r- 
ing's  observations  thereon,  618  ;  characteristics  of 
these  ol^ects,  ib.;  scale  of  red  under- wing  butterfly, 
ib.;  of  the  bnssica  butterfly,  ib.;  of  the  podura,  ib.; 
microscopic  tests,  ib. ;  scales  of  the  lepisma,  ib.,  619; 
observations  rmrdmg  the  sUngular  markings  on  these 
objects,  619;  Brewster's  theory,  ib.;  scale  of  mene- 
laus  butterfly,  ib.;  of  the  asure-blue  butterfly,  ib.; 
of  the  diamond  beetle,  ib. ;  of  a  moth,  ib. ;  disposition 
of  the  scales  on  the  wing,  ib.;  stings  of  insects,  620; 
poison  bag.  ib. ;  microscopical  insects,  ib. ;  monoculus, 
or  water-flea,  ib.:  its  eye,  ib.;  Pritchard's  remarks 
on  this  object,  621 ;  four-homed  monocuhis,  ib. ;  le- 
pisma, ib.;  the  lobster  maeots,  and  Adam's  descrip- 
tion thereof,  ib.,  622:  singular  peculiarity  in  the  one 
described,  622;  Seba  s  assertion  regardmg  insects  of 
this  class,  ib.    See,  also,  A  mmatctUei. 

Animal  fvmawt,  i.  19.    See  Fot$U». 

Animais  distinguished  from  vegetables,  i.  1 46;  how  they 
blend  to^other.  ib. ;  resemDlanoe  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables in  affection,  ib.;  in  the  climates  in  which 
they  luxuriate,  147;  comparative  number  of  animala 
and  plants,  ib..  m.;  in  the  ocean,  148;  how  few  useful 


to  man,  149;  consume  one  another,  lb.;  the  small 
numerous,  the  large  ferodoos,  ib. ;  d^erent  ^enera- 
tive  powers  of  animals  and  plsots,  150,  a.;  their  gene- 
ration. 151 ;  distinguished  tnerebv,  152;  some  multi- 
plied by  outtmg,  ib.  (see  Gemtrahtm);  their  oomDara- 
tive  perfection,  160;  great  variety  of,  229;  use  or  sys- 
tematic divisions  o(;230;  defecUof,ib.,23I;  systems 
of  different  autliors,  231, 232;  the  classification  used 
hi  this  woriL.  233-236;  the  wild  and  domestic.  240; 
affected  by  food,  climate,  &o.,  241 ;  sise  of,  in  diflfcrent 
oonthients,  242. 

Ant  J  ancient  fisme  of  the,  U.  635;  modem  doubts,  ib.; 
varieties  of  appearance,  ib. ;  the  body  of  the,  de- 
scribed, 536;  display  of  forces,  539;  diviaioiis  in  re- 
spect of  sex,  ib.;  male  and  female,  ib.;  the  working 
class,  ib.;  their  hills,  ib.;  objects  of  labour,  ib.;  con- 
tests with  one  anothtr,  ib.;  fSemale  and  eggs,  ib.; 
maggot  state,  540;  care  of  the  female,  ib.;  kM  of 
wings,  ib.;  preparations  of  the  workers  for  winter, 
ib.;  sise  of  the  hills  in  tropical  coontries,  ib.;  the 
African  species,  541;  migrations,  ib.;  the  wood-am 
or  pismire  described,  535,  a. ;  carpenter  ants,  536,  n ; 
sugar  ants,  537,  n.\  white  ants,  or  termites,  ib.;  sin- 
gular stracture  of  their  nest*,  in.,  538,  n. 

Anl-bear^  one  of  the  animals  that  live  on  ants,  1 555,  and 
a.;  varieties, ib.;  described, ib.;  its  snout,  556;  mouth, 
ib.;  tongue,  ib. ;  helplessness,  ib.  ;  residence,  ib.; 
food,  ib.;  method  of  taking  ants,  ib.;  manner  of  de- 

*   fence,  ib. 

Antelope,  animals  of  that  kind,  L  904;  the  class  adenti- 
fically  described,  ib.,  and  ».;  the  antelope  described, 
309;  the  Indian,  ib.  it.;  striped  antelope,  310,  a.; 
pigmy,  31 1,  and  «.;  African  antelopes,  ib.,  a. 

AntemuM  and  palpi  of  insects,  ii.  6i3. 

Antioek,  earthquakes  there,  L  49. 

Ant^ioroe,  grotto  of  Magnis,  account  of  a  visit  tO),  L  33 
—-35, 

Antlers  of  the  elk,  described,  i.  335;  of  the  rein-deer, 
ib.;  of  the  stag,  319,  320;  technical  names  of  tht, 
3*24. 

Amt'Lim.    See  Litm-Anl, 

Ape,  the,  L  497;  the  long-armed,  or  gibbon,  ib.;  de- 
scribed, ib.,  498,  and  «.;  Barbary  ape,  498,  s. 

Aperea,  or  Brasilian  rabbit,  i.  426. 

ApUdes,  or  plant  lice,  ii.  460^  a. 

Apicitu,  hia  method  of  dressmg  a  hare,  i.  433. 

Apodal  fiek,  what,  IL  294;  prickly-finned,  ib.;  aoft-fin- 

Animi,  the  wild  horse  of;  L  246;  estunation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  horse  there,  247, 248;  its  breed  of  horses 
introduced  into  EngUnd,  258. 

AratoOf  the  goliath  aratoo parrot,  ii  1 19,  «. 

Archimedee^  bis  method  of  determining  the  purity  of 
gold,  i.  72. 

Areqmma,  a  burning  mountain  in  Pern,  L  45. 

ArgaUy  a  wild  mountain  sheep,  described,  1.297,*.; 
Asiatic  argali,  ib.;  American  argali,  ib.;  bearded  ar- 
gaU,ib. 

ArgenHm,  the  fish  described,  ii.  303. 

Argonaut,  a  small  shoU-fish,  ii.  364,  and  n. 

Aruiophanee,  his  advice  about  lions,  i.  369. 

AHoUa,  a  sleep  walker,  storv  of,  i.  190. 

Armadulo,  or  Tatou,  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  continent, 
i.  468, 469;  iU  shell  described^  469, 470;  method  of 
rolling  itself  up  for  defence,  4/0;  bears  our  climate, 
ib.;  burrows. ib.;  their  strctig  resistance  when  bur- 
rowing, ib.;  now  taken  then,  ib.;  roUs  down  predni- 
ces,  ib.;  roots  like  the  hog,  ib.;  lives  with  the  rattle- 
snake,  how,  ib.;  varieties  of  the,  ib.;  the  pig-headed, 
471;  the  weasel-headed,  ib. 

Armt,  humai^  their  shape,  i.  175. 

Armee.  a  species  of  buffalo,  described,  i.  283,  a. 

Artedty  his  cUssification  of  fishes,  ii.  293. 

A9iaHe$f  the  southern,  described,  i.  211, 212. 

Aep,  a  venomous  snake,  ii.  423. 

AmereOf  by  some  callea  the  Brazilinn  rabbit,  described, 

A^  Vijfer.  so  called,  it  424,  a. 

AUf  ita  similitude  to  the  horse,  i.  258;  distinctness  of 
the  species,  259;  the  wild  axs.  ib.;  hunting  the  wild 
ass,  ib.,  a.;  habits  of  the,  260,  a.;  effect  of  internal 
emotion  on  the,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  eaten  by  the 
Persinns,  ib,;  wild  in  America,  how  hunted,  261; 
anecdote  of  the  sagacity  of  the  ass,  ib.,  a.;  Sterne's 
illustration  of  the  patience  of  the,  Ib. ;  patience  of  the 
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tame,  262;  liablts  of  the,  ib.;  bad  treAtment  of  the 
ass  general,  ib.;  hiffhly  esteemed  ia  early  tunes,  ib., 
263,  n,;  its  strength  and  other  qualifioations,  *263 ; 
esteemed  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. ;  once  lost  in  England, 
now  common,  ib.;  of  different  couitries,  ib. ;  its 
diseases,  age,  &o.,  ib. 

Asterioiy  or  star- fish  tribe,  described,  ii.  .561. 

As^rotum^,  definition  of,  i.  1 ;  comparative  sixes  of  the 
planet^  ib.,  2,  and  n. ;  account  of  the  different  plane- 
tary systems,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  E^gyptian,  the  Ty- 
chonic,  the  Ck>peniican,  and  the  Newtonian,  ib.,  3,  n. ; 
description  of  the  sun  and  planetary  bodies,  5,  6, ».; 
of  comets,  7,  m. ;  of  fixed  stars,  ib.,  8,  a. 

Atalantis,  island  of,  disappeared,  i.  56. 

^<&ma/iw,  his  stren^h,  i.  180. 

Atieidan,  his  attention  to  the  improTcment  of  the  hone, 
i.  265. 

AtkenkuUf  cock-fighting  among  the,  ii.  62;  quail-fight- 
ing, 85. 

Atkerme,  description  of  the  fish,  ii.  301. 

Atmotphere.    See  Air. 

AttUudea  of  the  body  express  passion,  i.  171, 172. 

AUradioH  and  Impuhion^  influence  o^  i.  3—5;  nature 
and  effects  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  ib.  a. 

how  it  produces  the  tides,  i.  90. 

Auky  characters  of  the  ckss,  i.  219;  the  great  auk,  ib.,n. 

AureUa  or  Chtytaiis,  state  of  ephemera,  ii.  486;  of  the 
caterpillar,  491 ;  operations  in  that  state  described, 
494,  495. 

Aurora  BoreaUs,  phenomena  of  the,  i.  136,  a. 

Aurom  Monketf^  i.  3U7,  308. 

AtxtaettOy  description  of  the,  ii.  189,  and  a.;  its  oxtraor- 
dmary  bill,  190. 

Ajcis  Deer  of  eastern  Asia,  i.  327,  n. 


B 

Baboon^  relative  position  among  animals,  i.  499;  the,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  its  facial  angle, lb.  and  a. ;  disposition  in 
the  savage  state,  ib.;  account  of  the,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  500;  tamed  there,  ib.;  ferocity  of  one 
described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  fooa,  ib.;  internal  struc- 
ture, ib. ;  varieties,  mandril,  ib. ;  wanderow,  501 ; 
maimon,  ib.;  dog-faced  baboon,  ib.  a. 

IkA^f  a  dwarf,  account  of,  L  221, 222. 

Batnfrovesm.  or  Indian  hofr,  why  classed  among  the  hoff 
kmd,  i.  351 ;  the,  described,  ib.;  its  tusks,  ib.;  herd 
together,  ib.;  dispositions,  ib.;  f(>od,ib.;  country,  352. 

Back,  sliape  of,  in  man,  i.  176. 

Boom,  his  remarks  on  the  age  of  fishes,  ii.  247. 

Badger,  its  appearance,  i. 551, and  n. ;  habits,  ib.;  habi- 
tation, ib.;  carnivorous,  ib.;  gestation,  ib. ;  the  young 
tameable,  ib.:  instances  of  attaoiiment  of  the,  ib.  a.; 
the  spotted  badger,  552,  a.;  the  American  badger, 
ib. 

Bag  of  some  animals.    See  Po«c&. 

Bakama  lilandt,  poisonous  quality  of  the  fish  caught 
near  one  of  the,  ii.  324;  by  what  caused,  ib. 

BaU/brJUhfWhskt  the  best,  U.  275;  wliat  shell  fish  used 
for,  3o2;  white,  account  of  it,  318. 

Balance,  hydrostatical,  i.  72. 

Baldnees,  where  it  first  takes  place,  i.  168. 

Balearic  Crane^  ii.  178.    See  Crane, 

Baltic  Seat  its  inundations,  i.  99. 

Bantam  Cock  and  Hen^  iL  o4,  a. 

Barbary  Hen,    See  Hen, 

Barbel,  fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  320,  n. 

Barbt,  or  Barbara  horaet,  i.  248;  Italian  sport  with  (he, 
ib.,  249. 

of  certain  flat  fish,  U.  277. 

Baris,  a  small  tribe  of  the  oran-outang«  account  of  the, 
L  495. 

Bamade,  distinguished  firom  the  wild  goose,  ii.  229. 

Barometer,  instrument  to  measure  the  weiglit  of  the 
air,  i.  107;  ascertains  the  height  of  mountains,  108. 

Barretiere,  Philip,  his  long  sleep,  t  189. 

BaiUiak,  a  species  of  lizard,  account  of  the,  ii.  403,  a. 

Bam,  the  resort  of  the  solan  goose,  described,  iL  209. 

Baatard  wiuf;  of  birds,  what,  ii.  2. 

Bat  kind,  animals  of  the,  where  placed  by  different  natu- 
ralists, i.  471;  most  resemble  quadrupeds,  ib.;  the, 
of  England  described,  ib.;  its  appearance  and  habits, 
ib.;  a  tame  one  seen  by  Mr  White,  could  rise  from 


the  ground,  ib.;  is  torpid  in  winter,  472;  its  retreats, 
ib.;  makes  no  nest  for  the  young,  ib.;  similitude  to 
birds,  ib. ;  tliat  of  our  country  harmless,  varieties  of 
the,  473;  the  long-eared,  hotae-shoe,  and  rhinoocroa 
bats,  ib.;  that  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  ib.;  for- 
midable, ib. ;  numerous,  ib. ;  the  great,  of  Madagas- 
car, ib.;  described, ib.;  voracity,  ib.;  American vam- 
pyre,ib. 

Bear,  varieties,  i.  544,  and  a.;  the  brown,  where  found, 
ib.  and  a.;  solitary  animal,  ib.;  its  den,  545;  sleepH 
during  the  winter,  ib.;  ffestation,  ib.;  voice,  ib.;  ca- 
pable of  instruction,  546 ;  not  tameable  when  aged, 
lb.;  hunted,  ib. ;  b^  baiting,  545, «.;  bUck  bear  of 
America,  habits  and  manners  of  the,  ib.  a. ;  bear 
hunting  in  America,  546,  a. ;  description  of  the  flriazly 
bear,  547,  a.;  Bengal  bear,  548,  a.;  the  white  Green- 
land, distinguished,  ib.  »..  and  549;  sagacity  of  the, 
548,  a.;  its  size  in  cold  climates,  ib.;  how  shot,  ib.; 
abundance,  ib.;  haunts,  550. 

Beards  customs  of  nations  in  the  manner  of  wearing  the, 
i.  172, 173,  and  a. 

Beatdw,  female,  when  it  is  perfected,  i.  166;  tastes  of 
different  nations  in  regard  to,  ib.;  of  tlie  human 
figure,  176. 

Becteer,  the  remains  of  brutal  society,  i  477,  and  a. ;  its 
disposition,  478,  and  a.;  smgularities  in  its  form,  ib., 
480;  their  assembling,  ib.;  formation  of  a  dike,  ib.; 
theur  apartments  described,  ib.,  481;  provisions,  ib.; 
how  caught,  ib. 

Bee,  Rcaumur^s  diligent  resesrehes  into  the  history  of 
the,  ii.  513;  the  three  kinds  in  every  hive,  ib. ;  the 
labouring,  ib. ;  the  drone,  ib. ;  the  queen  bee.  ib.; 
structure  of  the  bee,  514:  teeth,  ib.;  now  it  collects 
wax.  516;  Hunter  and  Huberts  experiments,  ib.^  a. ; 
the  belly  described,  ib.;  honey-bag,  517;  ating,  ib.; 
community  of  the,  ib.;  four  companies  in  construct- 
ing cells,  ib.;  form  of  the  ceUs,  ib. ;  passages,  ib.; 
uses  of  the  cells,  ib. ;  manner  of  oonstructing  the 
combs,  ib.;  honey  cells,  518;  food,ib.;  stomachs,  ib.; 
bee  breads  ib.;  honey,  whence  extracted,  ib.;  egss, 
519;  the  bee*s  care  of  the  worm,  .520;  labours  of  tiie 
worm,  ib.;  transformations,  ib.;  the  young  bees,  521 ; 
swarming,  522;  settling,  ib.;  labours,  ib.;  slanj^hter 
of  the  drones,  523;  number  of  swarms,  ib.;  rearing  of 
bees,  ib.;  floating  bee-houses  in  France,  ib.;  thehr 
wax,  524,  and  a. ;  arts  in  using  the  propolis,  ib. ; 
honey,  525;  the  bee  of  Gaudaloupe,  ib.;  the  humble, 
ib.,  snd  a.;  the  wood.  526;  the  ground,  ib.;  the  leaf- 
cutting,  527;  the  wall,  ib.;  inmates  of  a  hive,  5  IS,  it.; 
functions  of  the  queen,  ib. ;  functions  of  the  wonier 
bee,  ib.;  functions  of  the  drone,  514,  a. ;  on  the  con- 
version of  the  larva  of  a  worker  into  a  aueen,  519,  a. ; 
description  of  different  hives,  521,  522,  a.;  the  car- 
penter-bee, 526,  a. ;  the  poppy-bee,  528,  a. ;  the  card- 
ing-bee,  ib. 

Beetle,  characteristics  of  (he  class,  ii.  541 ;  transmuta- 
tions, ib.,  542;  cases  of  their  wings,  ib.;  differences 
in  size,  ib.;  dorr-beetle,  (see  Ma^f-bug);  general  cha- 
racteristics, 542--^547  ;  the  elephant,  where  found,547 ; 
general  descripUon  of  the  olaas  of  beetles,  ib..  548.  a. 

bSl    See  Ditfing-belL 

BeUw  (^ihe  Oppoeaum.    See  PouA, 

Beluga,  or  WkUe  Whale,  ii.  260,  a. 

Beroe^  a  molluscous  animal,  described,  ii.  376,  a. 

Bewailer.    See  Sai. 

Bezoar,  German,  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  chamois,  its  supposed  properties,  i.  307;  describ- 
ed, 308,  309;  oriental  and  occidental,  44;  hog,  ib. 

Birdi,  their  adaptations,  ii.  1 ;  conformation,  2,  and  a.; 
feathers, ib.;  wings,  ib.;  head,  3:  theur  internal  struc- 
ture, 4, 5;  mcubation,  7;  nest,  8;  professor  Blumen- 
bach's  summary  of  the  diaracteristio  qualities  of 
birds,  7—10.  a.;  construction  of  nests,  10,  a.;  differ- 
ent styles  of  nests,  1 1 ,  a. ;  immense  number  of  insects 
destroyed  by  birds,  12,  13,  a.;  migration  of  birds,  1.5, 
16,  a.;  cUBnficationof,17;  according  to  Lmn»us,  18; 
their  use.  28;  adaptation,  29 ;  habits,  30;  their  fecun- 
dity small,  ib.;  superiority  of  the  female,  ib.;  cUssi- 
fication  of,  ib.,  31 ;  of  the  poultry  kind,  thehr  utility, 
69;  characteristics,  ib.;  sociability,  ib.;  love  of  eat- 
ing, ib.,  60;  sensuality  and  infidelity,  ib. ;  habit  of 
dusting  themselves,  61 ;  of  the  pie  kind.  86;  of  the 
sparrow  kind,  1 30;  time  of  sons  of  British  burds.  1 32, 
a.:  voices  of  birds,  133,  a.,  and  137;  of  the  crane  kind, 
170;  inflnenoe  of  birds  on  the  imagination,  239. 
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Bird-eatM^^  how  performed,  ii.  131 . 
Bueojfiteen,  their  method  of  wh^le  filling,  ii.  256. 
Bmrn.  deiaibed,  i.  *27t>,  ».  and  277;  where  foand«  278 

and  a. ;  uaeftdneaa  among  the  Hottentota,  280;  direr- 

■itiea  of,  ib. 

Bitten^  dinnal  note  of  the,  ii.  1^4^185 ;  the  bird  deserib- 
ed,  ib.;  ita  windpipe,  ib. :  liabitadea,  ib.;  fleali.  ib. 

Bivalve  tkeU  Juk,  ii.  552,  and  365;  compared  with  wii- 
Talve. 

Biaekbird,  the.  deMsribed,  U.  141  and  «. 

BUukeap^  ita  loud  note,  ii.  152  ;  migration  of  tlie,  ib. : 
incubation^  ib. ;  note  of  the,  ib. ;  deaeription  of, 
153,  H. 

Biack  vomit,  fatal  lymptom  of  the  Chapotonadaa,  i. 
112. 

Bleak  or  Blatf,  rirer  fiah,  notice  of  the,  it  320,  a. 

Blemjf,  account  of  the  fish,  ii  295. 

Blimdnetif  progress  of  the  perceptions  of  a  person  hav- 
ing it  removed,  i.  193. 

BUndworm,  a  harmless  reptile,  described,  ii.  427,  428; 
motion,  428  ;  eyes.  ib. ;  yiviparona,  ib. 

Blood,  how  affected  by  the  air,  i.  1 15;  its  colour,  ib.;  itn 
circulation,  ii.  606  ;  subjecta  in  wliich  it  ia  most 
readily  seen,  607. 

Blood  hommU,  English,  i.  393. 

Bluebird,  its  colow  and  change  of,  i.  142  ;  note  and  ar- 
ticulations, 143  :  how  caught,  ib. ;  haouts,  ib. 

BUuking,  how  produced,  i.  171. 

Boa  eoHstrktor,  account  of  the,  ii.  429,  n. 

Boar,  wild,  described,  i.  341 ;  their  strength  and  method 
of  defence,  ib.  ;  how  hunted,  342  and  n,  i  a  native  of 
Britain,  344. 

Babak,  the  marmoot  m  Poland,  i  444. 

Body,  human,  its  figure,  L  176;  aize,  ib.  ;  weight,  177; 
strength  ;  177—180. 

Boigwaoa,  a  great  serpent,  described,  IL  430 ;  habits,  ib. 

BoacuMf.  a  name  of  the  bison,  i.  277. 

Bomet,  tne,  visited  by  the  blood.  I.  204  ;  experiment 
proving  this,  ib. ;  how  affected  by  age,  ib. 

microscopic  examination  of,  ii.  602. 

Bond  ekiwM^  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  506. 

Bomto,  the  fish,  described,  ii  306. 

BottU^,  or  Umff-tailed  titmoem,  ii.  154, ». 

Bottom  ^  ike  sso,  changes  produced  there,  i.  1 0*2  ;  na- 
ture of,  in  the  Red  sea,  lb. ;  near  America,  ib. ;  na- 
ture of,  in  generai,  ib. 

Boymta,  serpent  of  CWlon^  how  regarded  there,  ii.  428. 

Braekicmm  pemu  ofMuona,  ii.  637. 

Brain,  first  seen  m  the  embryo,  i.  192. 

BramUinff,  a  kind  of  finch,  ii.  159,  a.  and  161. 

Bramim,  sensibility  of  thetr  sense  of  smell,  I.  201. 

Brmrn,  river  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  297  and  320,  a. 

Breagt,  human,  iU  form,  i.  1/5. 176  ;  female,  ib.;  its 
beauty,  ib.;  Darwin's  theory  that  it  is  the  origm  of 
our  ideaa  of  beauty,  175,  a. 

Breexe$,    See  Land  and  Sea  Breexee. 

Brieton,  his  classification  of  animal*,  i.  233. 

Bubalue,  of  the  anctenta,  of  the  cow  kind,  i.  277 ;  a  kind 
of  gazelle,  described.  310. 

Biffalo,  distinguished  from  the  cow,  i.  281 ;  described, 
lb.  a.  and  283;  Cape  buffklo  deaeribed,  282,  a; 
Indian  and  Cliinese  buflRUo,  28.1,a.;  domestic  buffalo, 
ib.;  native  country  of  the  buffalo,  284;  dangers  frtmi 
the,  in  a  wild  state,  ib.;  method  of  escaping,  ib. 

Bujbn,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  16;  character  of,  18; 
hia  opinion  concerning  the  formation  of  fossils,  27 ; 
his  speculations  concerning  generation,  152;  his  des- 
cription of  the  perceptions  of  a  man  imagined  newly 
created,  202;  his  erron  regarding  the  sperm  animals, 

U.638.  6  8  4- 

Bwj,  account  of  the.  it.  461;  the  bedbng,  ib.  a.;  the 
leek  green  bug,  46*2,  a.;  the  harvest  bug,  ib. 

Bull,  musk,  the  v^d  or  urns,  described,  i.  276. 

Bull^,  the,  described,  i.  3.91,  a.  and  394,  395. 

Bnlljht^one  of  our  finest  cage  bhrds,  ii.  156,  a.;  its 
vocal  powers,  habits,  &o.  ib. 

BMllMead  or  Cottae,  a  fish,  U.  298,  320,  a. 

Bimgai  or  roek  eerpentt,  ii.430j  n. 

BmHimjs,  description  of  the,  iu  1 51 ,  a. ;  the  yellow  bunt- 
ing, ib. ;  the  foolish  bunting,  152,  a.;  the  ciri  bunting, 
ib.;  the  reed  bunting. ib.;  the  common  bunting,  ib.; 
the  ortolan  bunting. lb.;  the  snow  bunting,  ib. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  li  14. 

Burrampooter,  its  source,  siae,  and  course,  I  H,  «. 


BttreaHa  genm  ofuifrnKria,  ii.  632. 

Buetard^  ita  siie  and  properties,  ii.  76  ;  where  foond, 
ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  diffienlty  to  be  ahot,  and  why,  ib. ; 
chased  by  nayhoonds,  in. ;  the  pouch  of,  a  lesMtoli 
for  wiiter,Ib.  ;  incnbation,  77  ;  different  spe«riea,  3>. 
a. ;  food  in  winter,  77  ;  sge,  ib. ;  the  litUe, 
ib.  and  a. ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  habttndea,  ib. 

Bnicker  bird,  the  speoiee  classed,  iL  50  ;  otherwise 
called  shrUiea,  lb.  a.;  the  lesser  or  red-bnoked,  50, 
51, a.;  the  neater,  50, 52, a. ;  marks  of  the,  ib.;  its 
intrepidity,  51 ;  prey,  ib. ;  method  of  catching  iu  ptey, 
ib.  ;  nest  oif  the,  ib.  ;  varieties. 

Butterfly,  transformations  of  the,  ii.  495,  a.;  aeetmat  of 
the  butterflies  and  motha,  499—505  and  n, ;  battcrfiy 
a  beautiful  emblem  of  immortality,  613. 

Buzzard,  a  kind  of  fideon,  the  oonmion,  described,  fi.  49 
anda.;  varieties,  ib.;  rough  legged,  ib.  a.;  hooey-bosz- 
ard,  ib.  a. 


Oi5Kia'  i.  350.    Qee  Capibara, 

CackaioL  distinctions  among  the  varieties  of  the  tribe, 
iL  263  and  a.;  sise,  ib.  ;  properties,  ib. ;  poraocd  f(» 
its  spermaceti  and  ambergris,  ib. ;  how  tbeM  sob- 
stances  obtained  from  it,  ib.  264. 

OmouL    SeeSakL 

Calabria,  eartbauake  at,  1638.  i.  49,  a.  and  51,  5*Z 

Oalandre,  a  bird  resembling  tne  lark,  IL  151,  a. 

Caiao  OT  homed  Indian  ravca.  ii.  96. 

Calf,  the  young  of  the  stag,  i  319. 

Call  birds,  how  used  by  the  bird-catcher,  ii  131. 

CaUitrie,  kind  of  monkey,  noticed,  i.  507. 

Callyonomue  or  Drogonet,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  295. 

Calmucke,  a  Tartar  race,  described.  L  201. 

Cbaie^,  two  species  of,  i.  535,  536;  and  a.;  fitncM  for 
travelUnfj^  m  desert  countries,  537, 538,  and  a.;  docs 
not  multiply  in  cold  countries,  538;  uses  to  tlie  An- 
bian,  ib.  539;  docility,  ib.;  atructure  of  ita  stomadi, 
ib.;  use  in  conuneroe,  ib. ;  patience,  ib. ;  Bufifion's 
opinion  concerning  the,  ib.;  the  hump,  5^;  produce 
of  the  animal  to  the  Arabian,  ib. 

GuMs/eoa.  the,  deseril)ed,  iL  403;  swelling  and  contrac- 
tion of  itself,  ib.;  the  skin,  ib.;  protuberances,  ib.; 
account  of  some  by  Le  Bruyn,  404;  seldom  opens  its 
mouth,  ib.;  turns  one  eye  towiurds  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  other,  ib. ;  general  descriptian  o^  ib.  a. 

Camelopard,  or  Sfirafe,  ita  extraordinary  sixe  and  ap^ 
pearance,  L  534;  description  o^  ib.  a.;  habita  of  tbr, 
535,  a. ;  account  of  four  brought  to  England,  ib. 

Campagnol,  economic,  a  species  of  mouse,  L  452. «. 

Camay  bird,  whence  brought,  iL  155;  original  eokxir 
and  varieties,  ib. ;  food  and  habits  of  the  domesticated 
canHry.ib.  a.;  its  nong,  156^  rules  for  choosing  the 
bird,  159;  breedingof  the  bird, ib.;  method  in  Ger- 
many, 160;  common  apparatus,  ib.;  mixed  breed 
with  the  Unnet,  ib. 

Cane  Del  Grotto,  noxious  effects  of  the  atmoephere  in, 
L39. 

Cantkaris,  the,  or  Spanish  fly,  a  kind  of  beetle,  des- 
cribed, ii.  549;  where  found,  ib.;  food  Cantharidcii, 
how  prepared,  551 ;  their  effects,  ib. 

Capada  worm,  its  sufferings  frt>m  tlie  ichneumon  fly,  iL 

Capercailzie  or  cock  t^t/te  wood,  ii.  78^  and  a. 

Ou/n6afti,  account  of,  the  hog  kind,  u  350;  its  resembl- 
anoe  to  the  hog,  ib.;  description  of  the^  ib.;  fre- 
quents riven  ana  lakes,  ib. :  taste  of  its  flesh,  351. 

Capons,  used  for  clutching  cliickens,  ii.  63. 

Caracal f  where  found,  L  381,  383;  how  connected  with 
the  lion,  383;  prey  of  the,  ib.;  account  of  one  which 
died  in  the  Tower,  ib. 

Carbonic  add  gas,  a  compound  of  ahr,  L  109,  a. 

Carcajou,  nnme  of  the  glutton  hi  North  America,  L  425. 
SeeGVattoa. 

Carli,  Father,  how  tended  by  monkeys,  i.  5(U.  505. 

Carp,  the,  aescribed,  IL  305,  and  a.;  liabitudea  ei, 
ib.;  fed  out  of  water.  308;  growth  of  the,  318;  bow 
fished  for,  320  a.;  gold  and  silver  carp,  306,  a. 

Chrpenter  or  wood  bee,  described,  iL  338;  choice  or  for- 
mation of  her  hole  and  nest,  ib.,  339;  eggs  and  yoonc, 
340,341. 

Carrier  pigeon,  described,  il.  127^  wlienoe  io^uuned,  iU 
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Cartkagtma.  nnwkoleMmeoeas  of  the  air  there,  from 
heat,  1.112. 

CartiUiymom  FUktea^  why  the  tribe  lo  named,  ii.  268  ; 
diatinetionB  of  the,  ib.;  doable  capacity  of  broathinff, 
and  oc:gana  for,  ib.rjKneration,  ib.;  variooa  methoaiB 
of  bringing  forth,  2o9;  anomaloua,'286;  chaiaoteria- 
tics  and  clanifiGation  of,  268;  flat  fish.  273. 

OiabRefv  Shawl  Goat^  aeoount  of  the,  t  299,  800. 

Ceuaique^  a  bird  of  South  America,  iL  166,  a. 

Catt^oany,  its  country  and  climate,  ii.  25,  and  a.;  de- 
■oription  of  the,  ib. ;  its  remarkable  head,  26;  its  In- 
tenui  parts,  ib.;  quiet  disposition,  ib.;  Toraoity,  27; 
scarcity,  ib. 

Catf  dispositions  of  the,i.  356;  form  and  habits,  ib.; 
generation,  ib. ;  prey,  ib . ;  patience,  357 ;  form  of  their 
eye,  ib.;  how  far  tamed,  ib.;  other  habits,  ib.;  ose 
of  oats'  whiskers.  355,  a. ;  reason  of  cats  alighting  on 
their  feet  when  filing,  ib.;  British  wild  cat  distinct 
from  the  domestic  cat,  857,  a.;  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic cot,  859,  a. ;  moral  qualities  of  the  cat,  ib., 
860,  a.:  cat  of  the  New  Contment,  359. 

wild,  how  distmguished,  L  357,  a.,  and  358;  its 

abodes,  ib.;  internal  oluuracteristios,  ib. 

Cal  FiMk^  notice  of  the,  IL  185, 298,  a. 

CkU  kmdf  animals  of  the,  their  properties  and  distinctive 
peculiarities,  L  353,  and  a. ;  their  resemblance  to  one 
another,  355;  their  claws,  ib.;  teeth,  ib.:  manner  of 
seizing  their  prey,  ib.,  356;  dispositions,  ib.;  animals 
of  the,  difficulty  of  dutinguislimg  the,  $76. 

Cat  iMm.  or  of  Angora,  described,.  1.  359. 

CaioQomUi  £^;yptian  sepulchres,  account  of  the,  i  226. 

(Jatanumntam^  or  ti^er  cat,  described,  i.  379, 382,  a. 

Cataradt  qfrnwrt,  i.  81. 

CkMterpiUanf  account  of.  ii.  490;  their  transformations, 
491—499,  and  a. ;  leaf-rollUigcaterpiUan,496,497,a.; 
of  the  enemies  of  the  caterpillar.  505. 

Canenu  in  the  earthy  i.  32;  description  <^  sereralyib.,  35; 
origin  of,  ib. 

Caviar  Sturgeoiu  discriminated,  U.  283;  the  caviar, 
whence  famished,  ib.,  285;  how  prepared,  ib. 

Cayman,  the,  a  species  of  crocodile,  ii.  395,  and  393,  n. 

Cellular  tistue  o/Fianti,  ii.  601. 

Centipede,  a  name  of  the  soolopendra,  ii.  46G;  the  great 
centipede,  467,  n. 

Cepola,  the  fish  described,  ii.  290. 

Cerojtov,  a  reptile  of  Africa,  ii.  421,  a. 

Ceroariay  genus  of  infusoria,  ii.  63'X 

Cetaoeom  TiAee,  called  the  great  beasts  of  the  ocean,  ii. 
249;  why  ranked  as  fishes,  ib.;  analogy  to  quadru- 
peds, ib.;  manner  of  breathing,  ib.^  senses,  250; 
young,  ib.:  maternal  tenderness  of,  ib.:  distinctive 
marks  of  the  tribe,  ib.;  and  of  its  subdivisions,  ib. 
See  Whale. 

Chmtodon,  or  Cat  Fith,  discriminated,  U.  297. 

Chqffineh,  their  migration  described,  ii.  137;  its  habits, 
vocal  powers,  &c.|  156, 157,  a. 

Chamois,  its  properties,  i.  304,  andn.:  where  found,  804; 
acnteness  of  its  senses,  305;  its  voice,  ib. ;  its  actions 
when  alarmed,  ib.;  beauty  of  itfl  eyes,  ib. ;  the  animal 
described, ib.;  its  motions,  ib. ;  how  hunted,  306, 307 ; 
its  skin,  307;  what  parts  of  the,  said  to  be  medicinal, 
ib.;  account  of  the  chamois  hunters  of  the  Alps,  306, 
n. 

Channel  of  Rivers,  the  form  of  the,  i.  75;  effect  of  incum- 
brances on  the,  76;  rendered  navigable,  81. 

C%apotottada3,  a  malignant  distemper,  i.  112. 

Charlee  I.  cfEn^Uxnd^  hw  body  found  ijmbalmed,  i.  229. 

Xlh,  his  action  on  being  shot,  i.  208. 

Chaae  of  the  Stag,  in  Scotland,  i.  322;  in  England.  333, 
326;  technical  Itinguage  employed  in  the,  324;  the 
chase  anciently,  ib.;  in  Sicilv,  326;  in  China,  ib. 

Chaam*  in  the  Earth,  i.  31,  32;  in  mountains,  0*3. 

Chat  genus  of  bbds,  ii.  153.  a. 

Chatterer,  account  of  the,  ii.  99. 

Cheeelden,  his  account  of  the  perceptions  of  a  boy  who 
was  restored  to  sight,  L  193. 

Chetah,    See  Leopard. 

Chevrolin,  or  little  Guinea  Deer,  1.311. 

Chickens,  method  of  hatching  in  stoves,  ii.  63;  clutched 
by  capons,  ib, 

Chiooe.  a  troublesome  insect,  account  of  the,  ii.  456,  n. 

Child  m  the  womb,  history  of  the,  i.  158;  state  of  when 
bom,  161. 

ChUders,  the  horse,  speed  of, !.  253,  and  n. 

ChsmpoMse,  a  species  of  oran  oatang,  i.  491,  n. 


Chmeee,  the,  described,  i.  21 1 . 

ChodiL  or  Thrush  ofFaraguav,  ii.  139,  a. 

ChtwfL  Goraish,  account  of  the.  ii  94. 

Chrtuaiis^  change  of  the  caterpillar  into  that  state,  ii. 
494, 495;  meaning  of  the  term.  494. 

Chad),  fish,  description  <a,  iL  807,  a. ;  how  fished  for, 
320,  a. 

Cicada,  the  ancient,  how  distix^guished  from  the  grass- 
hopper, ii.  476,  a. 

CUrei  Finch,  account  of  thee  ii.  159,  a. 

Civet,  varieties  of  the,  i.  423;  its  form  and  colours^  ib.; 
its  pouch  described,  ib.;  how  the  perfume  obtamed, 
ib.;  where  reared,  ib.;  the  perftime  at  Amsterdsm 
reckoned  the  best,  ib. ;  quantity  of  perfume  obtained, 
424;  commerce  in  its  perftime,  ib.;  its  food,  ib.;  its 
dispodtiona,  ib. 

CZa«i/E(xrfibR  Q^aa«8ia&,  by  different  authors,  i.  23I,a, 
23'i;  that  used  in  this  work,  233—235;  remarks  on 
its  utility,  ii.  166;  of  fish,  remarks  on  the,  347. 

Clavicles,  or  Collar  Bones,  to  what  animals  peculiar,  i.. 
175. 

Clematis,  transverse  section  of,  ii.  602. 

CUmds,  how  produced,  i.  128;  how  converted  into  rain, 
129. 

Coed,  mode  of  working  coal  mines,  1.  37,  a. 

0mm.  a  dwarf,  account  of,  L  221. 

Coatx,  a  kind  of  monkey,  L  306. 

Coalmondi^  a  kind  of  weasel,  i.  553;  its  description,  ib., 
and  n. ;  is  tamed,  ib. ;  mode  of  sleepinff,  ib. 

Cobra  di  OmeUo,  or  Hooded  Serpent,  ii.  424,  n. ;  the  pe- 
tro  de  ooDra,  or  seipent  stone.  4:26. 

Cochineal,  the  insect  described,  u.  551. 

Oochlearia,  the  snail  sties  of  the  Romans.  iL  862. 

Cock,  early  domestication  and  varieties  ox  the,  iL  61 :  ori- 
ginal country,  ib.,  and  a.  ;  where  found  wild,ib. ;  andent 
eetimationa  of  its  colour,  ib..  62;  boldness  of  several 
breeds,  ib.;  salacity  of  the,  ib.;  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic cock  and  hen,  64,  a.;  the  dunghill  cock  and 
hen,  ib.;  the  Dorking  cock  and  hen,  lo. ;  the  Poland 
cock  and  hen,  ib.;  the  every-day  cock  and  hen,  ib.; 
the  bantam  cock  and  hen,  ib.;  the  Chittagong,  or 
Malav  hen,  ib.;  the  shack-bag,  or  dnke  of  Leed's 
breed,  ib.;  the  improved  Spanish  cock  and  hen,  ib.; 
instmctions  regardmg  breedhig,  65,  n. 

Code  of  the  ftood.  iL  78,  and  a. ;  cock  of  the  plam,  60,  n. 

Codtfyhting,timy  practised,  ii.  62;  an  ungenerous  amuse- 
ment, ib. 

Cockatoo^  the  tri-colonred  crested,  iL  1 18,  a. 

Codde.  shell-fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  365,  n. 

Codjuk,  the,  discriminated,  iL  299,  and  a.;  its  peregri- 
nations, 309, 310;  easily  taken,  S20. 

Cold,  effects  or,  on  water,  i.  69 ;  on  the  atmosphere,  112; 
how  it  acts  in  increasing  and  refining  fur,  414. 

Colouring  of  Shells,  how  accounted  for.  11.  349. 

Colours,  aid  our  ideas  of  distance,  L  194;  the  variable, 
of  the  oameleon.  described,  ii.  403. 

Comets,  account  oi^  i.  6;  theories  regarding,  7.  a. 

Complexion,  different,  of  the  human  race,  i.  2i4:  which 
colour  preferable,  ib.|  how  produced,  215;  four  va- 
rieties of  the  complexion  of  the  skin,  ib.;  darkened 
by  cold,  &o^  216. 

Compression  oftvaler,  i.  70. 

Conehology,  sketch  of  the  different  systems  of,  iL  350— 
353,  a.    QeeShelU. 

Oondoma,  or  StrijDed  Antelope,  described,  L  310. 

Condor  ofAmertoa,  whether  of  the  ea^ie  or  vulture  kind, 
iL  87;  size  and  strength,  38;  description  of,  as  seen 
by  Condamine,  ib.;  Labat's  account,  39;  account  of 
one  by  Mr  Strong,  ib.j  by  P.  Feuille,  ib.;  whether 
the  same  as  the  Arabian  Roc,  and  others,  ib.;  itn 
trae  character  firvt  made  known  by  Baron  Yon  Hum- 
boldt, ib.,  40.  n.;  its  habits  described,  40. 

Qmepate,  a  variety  of  the  stinkard,  L  421. 

(Wenw,iL601. 

-^       '  "      iL  588. 


Coot,  the.  discriminated  from  the  water  hen  and  other 
birds,  U.  197,  198;  habitudes  of  the,  198. 

Coral,  what  lunds  found  in  a  fossil  state,  L  22;  descrip- 
tion of  islands  o^  55,  a.;  plants,  where  found,  ii.  571 ; 
their  appearance,  572;  to  what  kingdom  they  belong, 
ib.;  different  opinions,  ib.;  the  plant  examined,  ib.; 
its  inhabitants,  ib.;  account  of  tlie  formation  of  coral, 
571,  572,  n. 

Corbd,  Peter,  superintended  the  destroction  of  wolves 
hi  England,  i.  402.  ^  ^ 
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Cordier,  M.  bis  UiTestisatlon  oonoeming  sabterraneoas 

heat,  i.  48. 
Corm,  a  kind  of  gaseHe,  L  808. 

Vormorunt,  lize  and  desoription  of  the,  U.  206  and  n, 
appetite,  ib. ;  fetid  odour,  ib. ;  how  ased  in  fiahing,  ib. ; 
bird's  aotivi^  in  pursuing  its  prey,  208. 
(^oniarOf  his  life  prolonged  by  temperance,  i.  205. 
Com-erake  or  land-roily  described,  li.  197, ». 
Corrira^  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  its  long  legs.  ii.  190. 
Corruption  ffd&ad  bodies^  how  caosed,  i.  226;  how  pre- 
vented, ib. 
Ooriypftanay  or  BaxorfisL  noticed,  ii.  296. 
Catu^^  burds  of  South  America,  ii.  165,  n. 
(Jotopcuetf  volcano  of,  i.  45. 
Cbttttf  or  Bullhead,  a  prickly  finned  fish,  li.  298. 
ChucMido,  distinguished  from  the  porcupine,  i.  467. 
Cousgar  or  Red  Tiger  of  Ameriea,  described,  i.  374;  for- 
midable  nature,  ib. ;  its  habita,  375 ;  liow  encountered, 
ib.;  combats  with  the  erooodUe,  376;  where  found, 
375,  376;  flesh  of  the,  376. 
Cbuoking^  how  caused,  i.  1 7 1 ,  a. 
Omkemeb,  the  puffin,  why  so  called,  il  219. 
Omo  Idndy  animals  of  the,  i.  269;  usefulness.  270;  food, 
ib.;  teeth,  ib.;  age,  how  known,  ib.;  tiornfl,   271; 
native  wild  breed,  description  of,  ib.  n\  English  breed 
of  the  cow,  how  unproved,  ib. ;  how  affected  by  its 
pasture,  ib.j  differences  in  its  size,  ib.;  form,  272; 
originally  of  a  common  stock,  ib.;  different  breeds  of 
the,  ib.  «.;  in  Tartary.  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Denmark, 
the  Crimea^ Qermany,  hVance,  &e.  ib. ;  different  breeds 
in  Britain,  ib.:  the  long-homed  or  Lancashbre  breed, 
ib.;  the  short-homed,  ib.;  the  middle-homed,  273, «  ; 
the  Devonshire  cattle,  ib.;  the  Sussex  and  Hereford- 
shire cattle,  ib.;  the  polled  or  hornless  breed,  274, ».; 
the  Galloway  breed,  ib.;  the  Suffolk  duns,  ib.:  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  ib.;  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, 275;  the  Arg}'leshire  breed,  ib.;  the  cattle  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  ib.;  the  Fifeshire  cattle,  ib.; 
cattle    of  Aberdeenshure,  276;   Welsh  cattle,  ib.; 
Aldemey  cattle,  ib.;  Irish  cattle,  ib.;  in  Icehmd, 277; 
other  countries,  ib.;  that  with  the  hump.ib.  (See 
Biton)\  how  to  distinguish  the  classes  of  tnis  kind, 
285;  an  animal  uniting  the  characters  of  the  hog  and, 
285. 
Craby  the  resemblance  of  its  habits  to  those  of  the 
lobster,  ii.  327;  where  found,  332;  the,  described,  ib.; 
account  of  the  violet  Innd-crab,  ib. ;  strength  of  its 
claw,  334;  orderly  societv  and  march,  ib.;  casting  of 
the  spawn,  335;  return,  ib.;  casting  of  the  shell,  ib. 
and  329,  ii.;in  the  mountains  impregnable,  335;  uses 
ol^  ib. ;  general  characteristiosof  the  crab,  33*3,  a.,  and 
334,  a.;  the  fleet  ranning  crab,  332,  n  ;  the  land  crab, 
333,  a.  the  soldier  crab,  ib.,  and  337,  338;  modes  of 
taking  crabs,  335,  336, «. 
Crah§-eve»,  improperlv  so  called,  what  they  are,  ii.  330. 
Onpf  land,  birds  of  the.  ii.  171 ;  their  distinctive  quali- 
ties, ib.;  legs,  ib.;  bill,  ib.;  not  domesticated  and 
why,  172;  food,  ib.;  tribes,  ib.;  smaller  birds  of  the, 
distinguished,  190;  enumerated,  ib.;  their  properties, 
191, 193;  food,  193;  adaptations,  194;  climate,  ib. ;  mi- 
grations, 19.5;  rendenta,  ib.;  nestling,  196;  method 
of  taking.  197. 

real  dimensions  of  the,  ii.  172;  different  species, 

ib. ».;  fables  concerning  the.  and  their  origin,  173; 
countries  of  the,  ib.;  migrations,  ib.;  scarcely  ever 
seen  with  us, and  the  reason  whjr,  ib.;  favourite  cli- 
mate of  the,  ib.;  depredations,  ib.;  aerial  journeys, 
174;  loud  cry  and  its  use,  ib.;  the  wind-pipe,  tamed, 
175;  affection  for  man,  ib.;  popular  respect  for  the, 
ib.;  Balearic, doubts  concerning  the,  178;  its  remark- 
able appearance,  179;  ita  country, ib. ;  habitudes, ib.; 
cranes  aifttingnished  from  storks  and  herons,  180, 181, 
n.;  Numidian.  the  Demoiselle.  180. 
Cray  or  crawjishy  a  species  of  lobster,  described,  ii.  831 

and  n. 
Creeper$,  birds  resembling  woodpeckers,  ii.  108,  n. 
Crieetusot  German  rat,  the,  described. i.  454;  its  pouches, 
ib.;  voraoity,  ib.;  constraction  of  its  abode,  455,  456; 
its  stores,  456;  propagation,  ib.;  fur,  ib. 
Ctichet,  account  of  ttie,  ii.  481,  482  and  «.;  the  mole- 
cricket,  482,  483. 
Crocodile,  distinguished  from  the  alligator,  il.  392,  393, 
».;  double-crested  crocodile,  ib.;   its  resorts,  395; 
where  largest  and  fleroest,  ib.,  two  varieties,  lb.;  size 
of  the,  lb.  J  description  taken  from  one,  ib.;  the  in- 


ternal pans.  396;  itshabitodea,  ib.;  atrcngui,  ib.;«i 
what  occasions  it  seeks  the  land,  ib.;  manner  of 
seizmg  its  prey,  ib.;  conteet  with  the  tiger,  397;  how 
killed  by  the  nesro,  ib.;  how  taken  by  the  Siamoe, 
ib-;  managed  like  a  horse,  ib.;  Waterton'a  ride  on  a 
crocodile's  back,  noticed,ib.n.:  liow  taken  in  Africa, 
ib.;  state  of  the,  in  Egypt,  398;  acooonted  for.  ib.; 
where  inoffensive,  ib.;  musky  smell  of  the,  ib.;  fleriiy 
ib.;  eggs,  and  manner  of  breeding,  ib.;  whether  it  de- 
vours iU  young,  399;  age  of  the,  ib.;  prodaoed  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatres,  ib.  and  385. 

Crowy  the,  its  characteristics,  ii.  87—96 ;  ^Ufferent  spedes 
of  crows,  87,  a.;  canion  crow,  89,  a.  and  93;  hooded 
ciow,  ib. ;  rook.  90,  a.  and  93  and  94, «. 

Onutaeeoue  thdl-fiA  characterised^  ii.  326;  classified,  ib. 
and  575—578. 

Oyttalline  Unaes  qfanunali,  ii.  605. 

OrytUdlizatum,  ii.  589. 

Cuckoo,  the,  described,  ii.  110,  111  and  «.;  habiu  of 
the,  ib.  a.;  its  call,  ib.;  female  makes  no  nest,  1 12;  its 
food,  ib.;  lU  migration,  ib.;  varietiea,  113;  the  hoiey 
guide,  ib.  and  a. 

Cuckoo  tpit  or  I'mtk  worm,  account  of  the,  iL  275b  276. 

Cud,  class  of  animals  that  chew  the,  i.  268.  See  Rwnn^ 
ating  awuiuUe, 

Curat8ow8f  American  birda  of  the  poultry  kind,  iL  71, 
«.;  the  crested  curassow,  ib.;  the  galeatcd  eurassow, 
72,  a.;  the  razor-billed  curassow,  ib. 

Curlew,  description  of  the  common  enrlew  and  littk 
curlew,  ii.  190,  a. 

Currents  o^tie  ocean,  their  causes,  i.  92 ;  where  moat  vio- 
lent, 93;  that  in  the  Meditenranean,  ib. ;  variona,  96. 

Currentt  (fair,  some  double,  i.  124.    See  Wind, 

Cuticle  qrj)lani8,iim. 

Cuttle  fi»h,  the,  described,  ii.  561,  562;  spurts  forth  s 
dark  liquor  when  pursued,  ib. 

Cuvier,  his  dassifioation  of  dogs,  i.  38;  the  same  explain- 
ed, 388. 

Qfdidium  genus  o/tnfuaoria,  iL  630. 

Cj/dosis  or  dreulation  inpkmtSy  ii.  596,  597. 


Dab  fish,  described,  iL  301,  a.;  lemon  dab,  ib. 

Dace,  dart,  or  dare,  how  fished  for,  ii.  321,  a. 

Dagenham  in  Esse*,  trees  discovered  by  an  innndaika 
of  the  sea  there,  L  100. 

Damp  or  deleteriims  air,  fatal  effects  of,  in  mines,  i.  37. 
See  Gas.    See  Lauw  Sq^sf. 

Danube,  its  course  jma  depth,  L  77;  rivers  received  by, 
80. 

Darkness.,  how  far  the  eye  accommodates  to,  i.  195; 
story  illustrating  the  subject,  ib. 

Deafness,  causes  of,  i.  199;  neroeptiona  of  one  recover- 
ed from,  ib.;  state  of  one  bom  aeaf,  ib.;  eaae  of  James 
MitoheU.  bom  bUnd  and  deaf,  200,  a. 

Dead  Sea,  its  saltness,  i.  9a. 

Death,  many  causes  of,  L  207;  generally  calmly  endured, 
ib.;  not  really  terrible,  208;  reflection  in  the  article 
of,  ib.;  graduial  approach  of,  ib.;  uncertainty  of  the 
signs  of,  ib. 

Deaih-wakh,  beetle,  described,  ii.  .^2,  n. 

Decoys  for  ducks,  how  managed,  iL  235;  valae  of  some, 
236;  those  in  Cliina,ib. 

Deduetor  or  ca'ing  wheUe,ii.  261, a. 

Deer  kind,  properties  of  the,  1.  319;  the  stag,  ib.  &e.; 
red,  or  wild  stag,  322;  red  deer  in  Scotland,  323^  a.; 
fallow  deer  ui  ditto,  324,  a. ;  axis  deer  of  the  East  In- 
dies, 327,  a.    See  Stag,  Fallow  deer  and  Rein  deer. 

De/enoe,  methods  taken  by  animals  for  their,  i.  240. 

DenudaeUe,  why  a  kind  of  crane  so  called,  ii.  180;  account 
of  Ihe,  ib. 

Depona,  a  great  serpent  of  Mexico,  the  mouth  des- 
cribed, iL  427;  the  body,  430;  harmless,  ib. 

Description  of  animals,  its  utility  and  method,  1.  235. 

Desman,  the,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  i.  454. 

Dew,  how  produced,  L  130  and  a.;  how  its  remaining  en 
bodies  is  affected  by  their  conducting  powera,  ib. 

DiiUeretf  fall  of  a  part  of  the  mountain  of,  i.  63. 

Diamond,  microscopic  examination  of,  ii.  592. 

Diamond  beetle,  ^-ing  case  of,  iL  61 7 

Digester,  ascertaining  the  elasticity  of  afr,  L  108. 

Diseases Jhm  heat,  L  1 1 1 ;  from  cold,  112;  from  mojatnrc, 
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lb. ;  from  effluvia,  118;  Boyle's  roasons  for  revolutiuna 
in,  lid. 

IHapomtitm  iff  animals  affeeied  by  eUmate,  L  241. 

DitntfHom  qfrnomUama,  i.  63. 

OiaUuiee,  whence  our  notions  of,  i.  1S3. 

Diner,  the  great  Northern,  its  size  and  colours,  ii.  21  d 
and  n. ;  speckled  diver,  lb.,  n,  ' 

Dk>img-bdl,  Dr  HaUey's,  i'.  103. 

Dodo,  its  body,  bill,  len,  &o.,  described,  ii.  27;  country, 
lb.;  flesh,  lb.;  whether  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  ib. :  a 
now  extinct  animal,  28.  n. 

Dog,  the,  why  not  generally  nsed  in  the  chase  in  Enst- 
eni  oonntries,  i.  882;  intelligence,  courage,  and  affec- 
*y?v®'»  I??'  anecdotes  of  dogs,  ib.,  n, ;  important  uses 
of  the,  385;  to  the  shepherd,  886;  in  the  chase,  ib.: 
the  wild,  described,  ib.;  fidelity  of  the  dog,  ih.;  di- 
versities of  the  breed,  ib.;  original  sameness,  ib.,  387; 
intmal  structure  the  same,  ib.;  which  the  original 
kind,  388;  proofs,  lb.,  391;  a  new  classiflcation  of 
do^  from  Cuvier,  387,  n.;  these  diviftions  and  their 
varieties  described.  ib,ii.;  the  New  Holland  dog,  the 
Dhole,  the  Soutli  American  dog.  the  North  American 
^^9  lb., «.;  the  French  matin,  tlie  Irish  greyhound, 
the  great  Danish  dog,  the  common  greyhound,  the 
Scotch  greyhound,  the  Russian  greyhound,  the  Italian 
greyhound,  388,11.;  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  terrier, 
the  wolf-dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
389,11,;  the  roaniel,  the  setter,  the  Alpine  spaniel, 
the  Newfoundland  dog  (with  anecdote),  390,  «.;  the 
smaller  spaniel,  the  Maltese  dog,  the  great  water 
spaniel,  the  hound,  the  pointer,  the  turnspit,  the  bull- 
dog,^l,  fi.;  the  pug-dog,  the  mastiff,  392, «.;  old 
classification,  the  hound,  harrier,  and  beagle,  391; 
gray  matin,  393;  mastiff,  ib.;  English,  classified  by 
Cains,  393,  394;  the  Turkish  dog  described,  394:  the 
Irish  wolf-doflf  described,  ib.,  39.5;  Indian  dogs,  forti- 
tude of  the,  shown  to  Alexander  the  Great,  395;  flesh 
of  the,  where  eaten,  396;  instances  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  dog  and  wolf,  ib.;  and  the  fox,  ib.,  397; 
description  of  the  dog  when  whelped,  397:  its  genera 
tion^  ib.;  madness  of  the,  398. 

Dog  ktnd,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  384;  habitudes,  ib.; 
qualifications  of  the,  ib.;  sense  of  smelling,  ib. 

Dog-hutehfr,  in  China,  attacked  by  dogH,  i.  266. 

Dog-fia,  the  spotted,  ii.  270, ».;  the  small  spotted,  273, 
«.;  the  lai^  spotted,  ib. 

Di^er  SoMdt,  a  bank  formed  by  two  tides  meeting,  i. 

Dolvkin,  the,  described,  ii.  264,  and  n.;  the  common  dol- 
phin, ib.,  n.;  Pemeltv's  dolphin,  266,  n.;  agUity  of 
the,  26.5;  partiality  of  the  ancients  to  the,  ib.;  how 
regarded  at  present,  266;  how  wrong  drawn  by  the 
ancients,  ib.;  whether  they  live  out  of  water,  ib.  See 
PonxMe. 

Don,  Its  course,  i.  77. 

Dorado,  the,  beautiful  colours  of  the  fish,  ii.  319:  pur- 
sues the  flying  fish,  ib. 

Dofoe,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  noticed,  ii.  298. 

Domunm,  its  varieties,  i.  453;  liabiU,  454;  sleeps  in 
winter,  ib. 

Dorr-hedU.  or  Mav-lmg,    See  May-iw, 

Done,  monkey  of  Cochin  China,  I.  307. 

Dragonjlg,  account  of  the,  ii.  470;  the  deprfwsed  dra- 
gon-fly, 472, «.;  the  black  winged  dragon-fly.  ib. 

DrawhRM  ofammaU,  Locke's  opinion  of  the  advantage 

Dreamt,  how  fashioned,  i.  187;  effects  of,  189;  sleep- 
walking, 190;  how  accounted  for,  ib. 

Dren,  savages  careful  with  respect  to,  i.  173;  observa- 
tions concerning,  174;  objects  pursued  in,  ib. 

DrUl  ofPurekaa,  the  oran-outang,  i.  491. 

Dronudary,  its  distinction  from  the  camel,  i.  53.5,  and 
«.    See  Camd. 

Duck,  the  domestic,  easilv  resred,  ii.  231 ;  hatched  by 
the  hen,  ib.:  rearing  of  ducks  in  China,  ib., «.;  di«. 
tuignished  from  tho  wild,  232;  wild  duck,  or  mallard, 
characteristics  and  habits  of,  231,  232,  a.;  sea  ducks, 
ib.;  pond,  232:  eider,  ib.,  and  «.,235:  tufted,  233; 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  in  the  Arctic  regions,  234;  the 
down,  how  obtained,  ib. ;  appearance  of  the,  when  it 
oomes  among  us,  235;  choice  of  residence,  lb.;  the 
call  of  the,  ib. ;  nocturnal  adventures,  ib.;  how  taken 
by  a  decoy,  ib. ;  manner  of  taking  them  in  China,  236 ; 
summer,  the,  of  America,  builds  its  uest  on  a  tree, 
235;  and  perches,  ib. 
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Diiff /tn,  the,  described,  ii.  194,  a. 

Dwatft,  I  220;  sooount  of  several,  ib.;  of  the  marriage 

of  two  celebrated  by  Peter  of  Ruasis,  ib.;  of  Jeffrey, 

ib.;  ofBaby,ib.— 222. 
Dwina  river,  its  coarse,  i.  77. 
Dzigtftai,  a  spedcs  of  the  horse,  described,  1 264.  n. 
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JSagle,  description  of  the,  and  its  affinities,  ii.  31 ;  tho 
abode  of  the,  ib.;  habits,  ib.;  not  entirely  tameable, 
ib. ;  flight  of  the,  32 ;  eye,  ib. ;  strength,  ib. ;  prey,  ib  ; 
instances  of  the,  taking  awny  children,  ib.;  localilies 
in  England  and  Scotland  where  the  golden  eagle  is 
to  be  fonnd,  ib.,  a.;  manner  in  wliich  the  esg^e  hunts 
for  its  prey,  ib.:  formidable  whvn  rearUig  the  young, 
ib. ;  instances  of  retaliation  in  the,  ib. ;  the  nest  of  the, 
described,  33;  plumage  and  cliange  of  colour,  ib.; 
food,  ib.;.  varieties,  31 — 33;  the  golden,  ib  ;  the  com- 
mon, 34;  bald,  ib.;  Wilson's  description  of  the  bald- 
headed  eagle,  ib.,  n. ;  white,  ib. ;  rough-footed,  ib. ; 
white-tail*^,  ib.;  favourite  haunts  on  the  n6btheni 
coasts  of  Scotland,  ib..  n.;  erne,  35;  black,  ib.;  sea, 
ib.,  and  n. ;  bird  of  Washington,  a  species  of  sea  eagle, 
described,  26,  37,  n.;  o»raey,  36,  and  n.;  Jean  de 
blanc,  ib. ;  that  of  Brazil,  36 ;  Oroonoko,  ib. ;  crowned 
African,  ib.;  that  of  Pondicherr^,  ib.;  martial  eagle, 
or  griffard,  38,  n.;  balbuzzard,  ib.;  great  harpy,  ib.; 
wedge-tailed  eagle,  ib. 

Ear,  human,  remarks  on  the,  L  172;  construction  of 
the,  198. 

Earth,  its  magnitude,  i.  1 ;  its  comparative  insignificanoo 
in  the  great  scale  of  creation,  ib., ».;  its  situation  in 
the  solar  system,  9  and  7,  n.;  its  motions,  ib.:  proof i 
of  its  rotundity,  9;  exact  shape,  ib.;  its  regions,  10, 
1 1 ;  appearance  of  its  surfivce,  lI,  12;  intemal  stenc- 
ture,  1^;  theories  of  the,  13 — 17,  and  16,  a.;  strata  of 
the,  28  and  a. ;  their  order,  30 ;  fertility  of  the,  2d— 31 ; 
chasms  in  the,  31,  32;  changed  by  the  ooean,  96;  iti 
defences  against  the  sea,  ib.;  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Deity.  144, 145;  varieties  of  its  provisions,  145; 
the  earth  gloomy  without  man,  ib.;  fitted  for  his 
abode,  ib.;  iiow  subdued  to  his  use^  149. 

Earthquakes,  i.  46;  different  kinds  oL  ib.:  causes  of,  46, 
47,  and  n, ;  several  mentioned,  47--^2;  concomitant 
circumstances,  52;  swallow  mounUuns^  64. 

Earwig,  the,  described,  ii.  483  and  n.;  wiiig  of,  617. 

Eoacoalt,  the  Indian  name  of  the  rattlo-snuLe,  on  wliat 
supposition  given,  ii.  623. 

Eckmeie,  or  sucking  fish,  the,  ii.  300. 

Edutd,  ii.  373.    See  Urckou. 

Echo,  cause  of  the,  i.  198;  cannot  be  made  by  art,  ib. 

Eduoaiion,  different  methods  of,  i.  163;  what  the  best, 
164:  how  to  be  pursued,  ib. ;  when  most  rapid,  ib. 

Eel,  electric,  account  of  the,  iL  279,  a. ;  anecdotes  of 
the,  280,  fi. 

Eele,  Mr  Yarrell's  account  of,  ii.  286—288,  a.;  how 
fished  for,  320.  321,  n.;  descends  towards  the  sea  to 
spawn,  309;  viviparous,  318. 

Egg,  what  animals  produced  firom  the,  L  154;  disposi- 
tion of  substances  in  the.  155;  progress  of  the  animal 
In  the,  traced  by  Malpighi  and  Haller.  154,  156,  157; 
analogies  between  it  and  the  embryo,  156—168. 

Eqge,  sea,  ii.  373.    See  Urekine, 

^^ptiant,  their  embalmings  described,  i.  224;  their  se- 
pulchres, 226  ;  present  superiority  of  their  horses, 
249. 

Eider-dudc,  account  of  the,  ii.  232  and  a. 

EkrenAer^e  discoveries  relating  to  infusoria^  ii.  625. 

EUutidtg  <fthe  air,  i.  107. 

Elephani^  it*  appearance,  i.  515;  size,  ib.;  description, 
51 6 ;  distinction  between  the  African  and  Asiatic  ele- 
phant, ib.,  a.;  strength  of  the,  516;  peaceableness, 
lb.;  gregarious  habits,  ib.,  617;  haunts.  517;  move- 
ments of  the.  ib.,  a.  ;  food,  517;  excellence  of  its 
senses,  ib ,  518;  the  trunk  and  its  uses  describe, 
51 8— 520,  and  a. ;  strong  sense  of  smell,  6 1 8,  a. ;  habits 
of  the,  ib. ;  its  difficulty  of  motion  and  encumbrances, 
519;  tusks,  ib. ;  its  method  of  eating  and  drinking, 
520;  its  hide,  ib.;  the  elephantuisis,ib.;  where  found 
and  how  used  in  different  countries.  521 ;  first  ele- 
phant seen  in  England,  ib., «.;  the  wliite  esteemed, 
521;  propagation,  ib.;  reproduction  of  the  drphant 
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whea  domesticated,  52*2,  n,;  violently  affected  during 
ratting  time.ib.  n, ;  different  methodi  of  capturing  toe 
clepliaut,523— 525,  n.:  howhunted  by  Indian  princes. 
522, 523;  hunted  in  Africa,  523:  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  527, 528;  method  of  taking  the  goondah  or 
male  elephant  l»y  means  of  the  koom-kees  or  females, 
524;  docility  when  tame,  523,5*26;  instances,  5*26; 
used  in  war,  ib.;  and  in  iports,  527, «.;  in  oaRving 
burdens,  ib.;  in  executions,  ib.;  instance  of  the  fatal 
exertions  of  one,  ib. ;  of  retaliation,  ib.;  of  ^titude, 
ib.;  ancient  and  modem  commerce  in  its  iTory,  ib. 
and  «.;  its  teeth  or  tusks,  528;  the  fossil  species,  ib., 
andn. 

EloAantiasia,  or  Arabian  leprosy,  i.  520. 

Eluabetk,  Queen,  her  regulations  concerning  fasting,  i. 
186;  encouraged  the  woollen  manufhoture,  i.  288. 

Efk,  its  country,  i.  332  and  ».;  description  of  the,  ib. ; 
its  haunts,  ib.;  bow  pursued  by  the  Indians,  ib.; 
easily  tamed,  ib.;  sise  of  the.  332.  838;  description  of 
one  shown  at  Pnris,  333;  the  American,  ib.;  theu: 
climate,  334;  a  hunt  of  the,  described,  ib.;  its  flesh, 
horns,  ib.  &c.;  diseases,  335;  mistakes  concerning  the, 
ib. 

AVops;  or  Sea  aerpent,  ii.  2d9. 

EU^,  country  round,  deteriorated  by  the  sea,  i.  99;  said 
to  be  so  named  firam  rents  being  formerly  paid  there 
inee]s,ii.  288,». 

Embalming f  early  practised,  t  224;  how  performed  by 
the  Egyptians,  ib.;  by  the  Guanohes,  225;  by  the 
Peruvians,  ib.;  in  France,  228. 

EmbryOf  progress  of  the  embryo  in  lower  animal^  i. 
157;  in  man.  157—160. 

Emigration  ofhirdt.    See  Birdi. 

Emu  or  AmencoH  Odrick,  ii.  23;  the  term  now  applied 
to  the  New  Holland  ostrich,  ib.  ».;  description  of  the, 

EnMitgenmqfinfiuorm,  li.  628. 
Eneoubert,  a  kind  of  armadillo,  i.  471. 
'^    '     ',  dogs  of,  Dr  Cains'  classification  of  the,  i.  394. 
u,  account  of  the,  ii.  485,  and  n. 
r,  earth  at  the,  i.  10. 
Ermine^  its  size  and  description,  i.  413;  its  fur  and  its 

chanoe  of  colour,  413.  414;  when  called  the  stoat. ib.; 
.    why  its  fiir  refined  by  cold,  413;  its  scent  and  food, 

414;  where  found  and  how  caught,  ib. 
Erm,  a  species  of  eagle,  ii.  35. 
Eruptiom,    See  Voloanoei. 
Eaculapian,  serpents  of  Italy,  how  regarded  there,  ii. 

428. 
E$om.    See  Pike. 
£,*tMiiest«,  barbarous  policy  in  making,!.  165;  in  Italy, 

ib.;  described,  166. 
EunJMon  race  <y^men,  described,  i.  213. 
Ulustatfiittn  tube,  hearing  by  the,  L  199. 
EvoporaUon,  investigations  resarding,  i.  94, «. ;  of  water, 

how  it  produces  clouds,  129;  Hamilton's  tlieory  con- 

cembg,  ib.;  how  affected  by  heat,  ib.;  firost,  &b.  ib. ; 

now  affected  by  night,  130. 
•       ''idif 


fihe  di^hrent  parts  of  the  hwmn  body,  i.  167; 
the  face,  ib.;   the  eyes,  &c.  167—172. 

ExuviaiioiL,  process  of,  in  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs, 
ti.  3*28, 330,  n.;  in  insects,  613;  smgular  instance  of; 
ib. 

Eyes,  state  of  them,  In  man  at  birth,  i.  161 ;  their  ex- 
pression, 167;  their  motions,  ib.;  colours,  ib.;  alone 
varied,  ib.;  early  formed,  191 ;  not  exercised  immedi- 
ately after  burth,  192;  invert  objects,  ib.;  another 
error  in  sight,  ib.:  benefit  of  havmg  two  eyes,  193; 
state  of  the,  at  different  ages,  195;  accommodate  to 
light  and  darkness,  ib.;  physiology  <^  the,  ib. «.;  of  a 
cat,  i.  356;  of  birds,  their  oonfoniiation,  ii.  3;  of  in- 
sects, their  varieties  and  nnmbers,  614. 

Eyebrowe^  and  eyehwhes,  their  expression,  i.  168. 

Eyelids^  their  use,  1 168. 


Faoe,  human.  iU  tsnergy,  i.  167;  on  what  its  expression 
depends,  ib.;  form  of  the  human,  how  affected,  217. 

Faioon  kind,  used  m  hawking,  ii.  44  and  ». ;  what  varie- 
ties used  \n  the  sport,  44;  the  generous,  how  distin- 
gniAhed,  4.5;  the  gyr  falcon,  45,  n.  and  46;  perMrine 
i'aloon,  45,11.;  the  falcon,  46;  falcon  gentil,  ib.;  the 


huiner,  47;  kestril  and  merlin,  45,  n.  and  47;  their 
spirit,  ib.;  method  of  training  the.  47:  method  of 
pursuing  and  taking  different  animals,  45;  the  igao- 
oler  vsrieties,  48;  the  secretary  fideon,  50,  «.  See 
KiteBuxxard. 

Fo^oom,  the  gentle,  used  in  hunting  gaaeiles,  L  3I4; 
their  manner  of  pursuing,  815. 

Faloonrv,  an  ancient  sport,  li.  44;  the  hawk  on  hand  in 
paintings  a  mark  or  rank,  ib. ;  expencea  of  the  aport, 
lb.;  how  the  bird  trained  for  the  sport,  47;  how  db- 
tinguished.44. 

Falhtc-deerAa  Scotland,  324,  a. ;  distingmslied  flhMn  the 
stag,  i.  928,  and  «.;  their  properties,  lb.;  eootflst  of 
the,  328;  tamed,  ib.;  thebr  gestation,  ib. ;  the  chase 
of  the,  329;  their  varieties,  ib.;  those  of  Goiana,  ib. 

Farue,  venomous,  of  the  s^pent,  aooonnt  of  the^  iL 

Fariiia  ofjhwert,  as  seen  bv  the  mierosoope,  ii.  598. 

fUedHOtum^ihe,  of  the  rattle-snake,  aoeoont  of,  IL  423. 

Faskiom^  influence  of.  i.  174,  a. 

Fafnette,  winter,  u.  153, «. 

Fawn,  tne  young  of  the  fallow-deer,  L  829:  of  the  roe- 
buck, 331. 

Feaibert  ofbutb,  thdr  position  and  beantT,  iL  1,  8;  for 
beds,  whence  obtained,  230 ;  how  cured,  ib. ;  examined 
under  the  microscope,  iL  603, 604;  feathers  of  hum- 
ming birds,  604. 

Female  sw,  how  treated  by  aavage^  L  165,  166;  their 
privileges  in  polished  countries,  166;  shape  of  the, 
l67;  theur  comparative  weskness,  181 ;  in  gensnl  live 
longer  than  men,  why,  205. 

Ferne.  thebr  seed  vessels,  &c.,  as  seen  by  the  mieroseopr 

Ferrei,  its  counfiy,  L  414;  the,  described,  ib.;  its 
climate,  415;  prey,  ib.;  how  used  iu  hunting  rabbits, 
ib. :  parturition  of  the,  ib.;  sleep  of  the,  ib.;  its  snell 
and  Lite,  ib. 

Fidd-faret,  a  species  of  thrush,  iL  138,  «.;  field-fars  of 
Canada,  140,  a. 

Figure^  human,  its  proportions,  L  176. 

F^-/&&,iL  374,375.    SeePiboizt. 

Findue.  account  of  the.  ii.  136  and  166—159. «. 

Fine  o/fiakeey  described,  with  their  uses,  ii.  242. 

Firt,  supported  by  air,  i.  1 15. 

Fires  of  St  Hdmo^  meteors  in  Jamaica,  desoriptioa  of,  L 
134. 

Ftre-ftare  ray,  ii.  273;  its  spine,  ib.;  terrible  to  fisher^ 
men,  'Xlb—^1\  andentfaoles  concerning  it,  278;  used 
to  head  arrows,  ib.;  whether  veoonioaa,  ib. 

Fiakesj  thek  abodes,  U.  240, 241 ;  numbers,  ib. :  fbnn,  243; 
fins,  ib.;  glutinous  oovermg  snd  scales,  243;  sradling, 
ib.;  tasting,  ib.;  hearing,  lo.  and  a.;  aeeingy  243;  eye 
described,  ib.;  appetit^  244;  maws  and  dlgwmoD, 
ib.;  can  endure  want  of  rood.  245;  yet  voracioaa,  ib.; 
their  hostility  to  one  -anotuer,  ib.;  mimtioiis,  ibt: 
require  air,  ib.;  proofii,  246;  use  of  the  nils,  ib.;  the 
air  bladder  and  its  use,  ib.;  their  a^,  W\  methods 
of  determinmg,  ib.;  extreme  fecundity  o^  248;  gen- 
eration, ib.;  spawn,  ib.;  classification,  ib.;  whether 
nourishing,  ib.;  why  not  salt  to  the  taste,  249  and 
n. ;  professor  Blumenbach's  summary  of  the  chsiae- 
teristic  qualities  of  fishes,  240, 241, «.;  eompariaoD 
by  baron  Cuvier  between  fishes  and  birds,  ^44,  ■.; 
account  of  the  fish  usuaDv  taken  by  anglers  in  Great 
Britain,  32(^323,  a. 

Fuking-Jrog  or  Angler ^  described,  ii.  288,  a. 

/Vate^ono,  the  fish  described,  ii.  301. 

Flamingo f  its  class,  ii.  187;  properties,  ib.;  haunts,  IK; 
In  what  state  found  by  the  curopeana  in  Ameiies, 
ib. ;  disposition  now,  188;  venerated  br  the  negroe», 
ib. ;  untameable,  lb. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  flocks  of  the,  ib. ;  msn- 
ner  of  feeding,  J  89;  nests  and  youQg^  ib. 

Fiat  fish,  cartilaginous,  ii.  273* 

FleOf  account  of  the,  ii.  455  and  a. 

FloeSf  the  external  coating  of  the  silk  cone,  IL  51 1 . 

/^lEbaMkr  or  i^/dbe,  described,  iL  301, «.;  bearded  flooo- 
der,  ib. 

Ftower,  microscopic  examination  of  a,  iL  597. 

Fluidity,  by  what  bodies  possessed,  L  70. 

Flur-blrds,  how  used  by  the  bird  catcher,  U.  131. 

Fty,  account  of  the  bouse  fly,  iL  487,  489,  a.     See 


Flvmg-fitk,  a  soft- finned  abdominal  fiah,ii.  303;  Oaptahi 
Basil  Hall's  account  of  the,  ib.  n.;  purraed  by  the 
dorado,  319;  in  the  air  by  the  albatross,  ib. 
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Fvior,  the  horrible,  of  some  •erpente,  U.  408, 1  IS. 

Fongwamg,  the  Chinese,  deMription  of  that  bird,  it  75. 

F«itoie«/e,  hie  looff  life,  L  206. 

Pood^  necessity  o(  to  man,  L  183;  its  kflaence  on  ani- 
mab,  242. 

Footf  homan,  shape  of  the,  i.  176. 

Fortkeadj  human,  its  proportions,  t  168. 

FortttM,  found  beneath  the  earth,  i.  99. 

Fomlif  opinions  concerning  their  formation,  i.  19^21 
and  ».;22:  in  what  countries  found,  21.  22;  their 
varieties,  22;  found  in  the  stones  of  one  <^  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  25;  elephants,  an  account  of;  L  o28; 
(see  Afammolh);  shells,  in  what  condition  found,  ii. 
358. 

Fottme,  name  given  by  M.  Buffon  to  the  yellow-breasted 
martin,  i.  417.    See  Martm. 

fottmart  or  polecat,  described*  i.  415  and  n. 

Fo»,  its  resembUnce  to  the  dog.  i.  403  and  «.;  distin- 
{piushed  from  it,  and  the  wolf,  404;  its  cunning,  ib.; 
m  choosing  a  resideuoe.  ib.;  in  taking  and  conveying 
its  prey,  ib.;  iU  food  ib.;  chase  of  the.  403, «.  and 
405;  generation,  405;  antipathy  of  animals  to  the,  ib.. 
406;  different  Unds  of  the,  406. 

Frooy  the,  adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  water,  ii.  377; 
distinguished  from  the  toad,  ib.;  its  appearance,  ib. ; 
its  internal  parts  described,  ib.;  Raesal's  pUtes  of 
the,  378;  copulation  of  the,  ib.;  impregnation,  ib.; 
eggs  from  a  female.  380;  their  appearance,  ib. ;  pro- 
gress of  the,  to  perfect  frog,  379,  n,  and  380:  manner 
of  life,  381;  season  of  eiyoyment.ib.;  age,  ib.;  food, 
382;  manner  of  catching  it.  383;  vivacity,  ib.;  one 
kept  eight  years  m  a  glass,  ib. ;  tenacious  of  life  after 
the  head  off  and  other  ii\)uries,  ib.;  croiddng  des- 
cribed, ib.;  season  of,  ib.;  adheres  to  the  backs  of 
fishes,  384;  story  of  one  clinging  to  a  pike  and  eating 
out  its  eyes,  ib.;  different  developements  of  embryo 
of  ftx)«,  378-380,  II. ;  various  species  of  fit>ffn,  des- 
cribed, the  common  hog,  the  green  frog,  the  bull 
frog,  the  tree  frog,  and  the  fire  fh)g,  381—383, «. 

Frog,  the  fi8hm£^de8cribed,  ii.  288  and  «.;  how  it 
takes  its  prey,  ^{9;  doubu.  ib. 

Frotk-wormf  the,  account  of,  li.  484. 

Fitmgi,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  601. 

Fun,  of  northern  quadrupeds,  why  so  abundant  and 
fine,!.  414. 
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f!ad-JUf,  i^jurioos  to  the  rcUi  deer  in  LapUnd,  i.  337. 

G'agcU^tk  species  of  bison,  described,  i.  279, «. 

CkM  mseoi,  its  residence,  iL  553;  how  introduced  into 
the  gall  nut,  ib.;  how  nourished,  ib.;  its  escape  from 
the  nut,  ib. 

OolUg'fiMk,  appears  like  a  bubble,  iL  291 ;  described,  ib.; 
whether  it  moves,  ib.;  size  in  America,  ib.;  colours 
and  transparency,  ib.;  causticity  of  the,  ib.;  poisonous 
nature  of  the,  3*i5. 

Oally  worm,  the,  how  distinguished  from  the  Soolopen- 
dnt,  ii.  467;  appearance,  ib.:  how  produced,  ib. 

frame  laws,  arbitrary  nature  of  the,  ii.  82. 

(jhingeSy  its  origin  and  course,  I.  77  and  n.;  venerated  by 
'  the  Indians,  78. 

Uannet  or  aolan  goose,  described,  iL  208,  and  n. ;  haunts 
of  the,  209;  migrations,  210;  quickness  of  sight,  ib.; 
its  eyelids,  ib. ;  eggs  and  you^g,  ib.;  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the,  ib. 

(far-fisk,  described,  ii.  290,  n, 

Oartar-fisk,  the,  distinguished,  ii.  300. 

(jfawr,  a  species  of  bison,  described,  i.  279.  n. 

Croee  hotmds,  the  English,  described,  i.  393;  how  em- 
ployed, ib. 

(razeUet,  a  species  of  antelope,  i.  304,  n.;  their  distin- 
guishing marks,  307  and  ».;  beauty,  ib.;  Buffon 's 
varieties  of  the,  308,  309;  additional  varieties,  310; 
their  general  properties,  311,  312:  method  of  hunting 
them,  314,  315. 

Gtldeo,  a  kind  of  salamander,  il.  400;  reported  to  be 
poisonous,  ib.;  probably  not  so,  ib. 

Gtneratkm  ofanimaU,  I.  1 50;  different  generative  powers 
of  animals  and  plants,  ib,  n.\  whence  the  fecundity, 
ib. ;  Harvey's  theory  of,  151;  Leuwenhoeck's,  ib. ; 
Daffon*s  speculations  concemmg,  152;  objections  to, 
ib. ;  distinction  of  animals  in  respect  of  their,  ib.;  by 
VOL.  II. 


cutting,  153;  from  the  ogg,  154;  traced,  156;  from 
embryo,  157;  in  man,  ib.;  comparative  perfection  of, 
in  dinerent  animals  in  req>ect  of,  160;  of  animals, 
243. 

Qtmi,  its  beauty  and  perfrime,  L  422;  described  and 
distinguished,  ib.;  its  slands,  ib. ;  tamed  at  Constan- 
tinople, ib.;  scarcity  of  the,  423;  iti  character,  ib. 

GtmetUs,  Spanish,  described,  L  250. 

Gsologv.    See  Earth. 

Otranaa,  a  serpent  of  the  East  Indies,  how  rejpirded  by 
the  natives,  li.  428;  that  of  Africa  also  worshipped,  ib. 

Gerboa,    See  Jerboa, 

GiarUe,  existence  of  a  race  of,  ascertained,  1.  222, 223. 

GibUm,  or  long-armed  ape,  described,  i.  497,  499;  several 
species  noticed,  497, 498, «. 

GiWiead,  or  opki^um,  the  fish  described,  U.  295. 

Girafe,    See  Catneiopard, 

GtovMoorm.  difference  of  the  male  and  female,  ii.  548; 
the  female  described,  ib.;  its  light  whence,  and  how 
emitted,  ib.^  m. 

Glutton,  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the,  i.  424; 
Klein's  lu)count  of  one  from  Siberia,  ib.;  considered, 
ib. ;  where  found,  ib.;  discripUon  of  the,  ib.;  its  man- 
ner of  taking  its  prey,  ib.,  425  and  «. ;  prefers  putrid 
flesh,  425;  pursues  the  beaver,  ib.;  its  stratagems, 
ib^;  its  impudence,  426;  parturition,  ib.;  value  of  it« 
skin,  ib. 

Gluttony,  its  u^juries,  i  186. 

Gnat,  injurious  to  the  rein-deer,  i.  337;  manner  of  lay- 
ing her  eggs  in  the  water^iL  554  and  n.;  change  of 
form,ib.rmto  a  nymph,  ib.;  the  fly,  ib.;  its  trunk, 
ib.;  stmgs,  ib.;  method  of  usinx  them,  ib.;  state  dur- 
ing winter,  ib.;  their  formidabluB  nature  in  America, 
556 ;  wing  of  a  gnat,  6 1 7. 

Gnu,  a  singular  species  of  African  antelope,  described, 
L  312,  n. 

Goat,  neatly  allied  to  the  sheep,  i.  286, ».;  characteris- 
tics and  properties  of  the,  i.  299;  their  qualities.- ib.: 
acuteness  of  their  senses.  300;  fitted  for  a  life  off 
liberty,  ib. ;  natural  attachment  to  man,  proof  of  its, 
301 ;  propagation  of  the,  ib. ;  (|ualities  of  its  milk,  ib. ; 
flesh  lb.;  pasture,  ib.;  varieties  of  the,  802;  Angorm 
goat,  described,  ib.  and  299,  «.;  the  Assyrian,  ib.; 
African,  ib. ;  the  blue,  302;  the  Juda,  ib.;  diversities 
and  aniJogies  of  the  different  kinds,  ib. ;  the  ibex 
and  chamois,  302,  304. «.;  goats  of  Wales,  299,  n.; 
Cashmere  shawl  goat,  io. ;  sbgular  dexterity  of  a  goat, 
300,  n.;  goats  used  in  suckling  children,  301,  it. 

Goatmdken  or  nooturnal  swallows,  iL  162,  n.;  European 
goatsucker,  ib. 

Gobius,    See  Gmdgeom. 

Godwin  Sands,  i.  99. 

Godwits,  distinguislicd  from  snipes  and  woodcocks,  ii. 
1,92,11. 

Gold,  not  corroded  by  the  atmon)here,  i.  109. 

Goldfinch,  habits,  vocal  powers.  &c  of  the,  il.  157,  n, 

Gomum  genus  ofb^ueoria,  iL  631. 

Gooes,  cnaracteristics  of  the  wiId,iL  227. 228.  and  ».; 
where  it  breeds.  229;  flight  described,  ib.;  fecundity 
of  the  tame,  230;  its  valiant  defence  of  its  young,  ib. ; 
flesh  of  the  young,  ib.;  goose  feathers,  ib.;  commerce 
in,  ib.;  varieties  of  the  bird,  the  barnacle, 229;  ac- 
count of  the  Canadian  goose,  ib.  ».;  the  spur  winged 
goose,  230, 11. 

Gooes,  solan.    See  Cfannet, 

Gooes  kind,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  222;  bill,  ib.;  food, 
ib.;  fecundity,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  domestication,  223. 

Gooseandetf  account  of  the,  ii.  222  and  «. 

Goosehawk,  a  species  of  falcon,  iL  46,  n. 

Gottenburge,  in  Sweden,  cataract  near,  L  81. 

Gouan,  Mr,  his  classification  of  spinous  fiiihes,  ii.  294 — 
307. 

Graaf,  his  investigation  of  the  growth  of  animals  in  the 
womb,  L  157. 

Grampus,  how  distbguished,  ii.  264;  Its  agility,  265. 

Grasskoper.  account  of  the,ii.  475--478. 

Graglingf  fish,  ii.  303,  n.  and  321,  n. 

GrcnntaboHj  account  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
attraction  of,  i.  3,  5^  «.;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  great  dis- 
covery on  this  subject,  ib. 

^refte,  analogies  of  the  bird,  to  the  web-footed  and 
crane  class,  ii.  198;  account  of  the  bird,  198,  219,  n. ; 
use  of  its  skin,  1 99. 

Greenlanders,  Ac.  described,  L  209;  their  pride,  211; 
hardihood,  ib. 
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Vrejikomd.    Sm/Xm. 

ihtmndtmg,  or  Loadiy  U.  321 . 

Urotmj  and  its  affinitiei,  iL  77;  mimcnmi  i^peoies  in 
North  America,  ib.,fi.;  European  grouse,  ib. ;  the 
cock  of  the  wood,  or  eapereau^,  fomerly  plentiftil 
in  Scotland,  now  extinct,  78  and  n.;  description  of  its 
liobits,  ib.;  endeavous  to  restore  it  to  Scothmd,  79. 
a. ;  tlio  black  grouse,  or  black  cock,  ib. ;  tiia  rea 
grouse,  or  muirfowl,ib.;  the  white  grouse,  or  ptar- 
migan, 80, «.;  the  rock  grouse,  ib.;  the  sand  grouse, 
ih.;  tiie  heterociitus  grouse,  ib.;  the  cock  of  the  plain, 
ib. 

Orowih  ifOm  hunum  body  traced,  L 162;  of  the  mhtd,  163; 
164. 

Crr»6f,  account  of  various  kinds  of,  iL  54S~546,  a. 

Gwm,  a  bird  of  the  poultry  kind,  described,  it  7*i,  «• 

OwsMiAesy  their  method  of  emiMdminjr,  i.  225. 

Ondgwn,  the,  noticed,  ii.  295;  how  fished  for,  821,  a. 

On&Lj  a  kmd  of  gaaeUe.  i.  310. 

Ouillemot,  a  sea  burd,  described,  ii.  218,  fi.;  the  black 
guillemot,  il>. 

Gitmea  Puf,  its  country,  i.  446;  the  animal  described, 
ib. ;  its  helplessness,  ib.;  domesticated,  ib.;  habits 
and  food  hi  tuat  state,  ib.;  deanlmess,  447;  manner  of 
sleepfaig,  ib.;  salacity  and  generation  of  the,  ib.;  con- 
tentions of  the,  ib.;  timidity,  ib.;  is  tamed,  ib.;  grunt 
of  the,  ib.;  flesh  of  the,  ib. 

OuUi,  characteristics  of  the  class,  ii.  201  and  212, «.;  of 
the  smaller  kind.  210. 21 1 ;  haunts,  212;  sublimity  of 
the  scenes  in  which  tnev  often  appear,  ib.,  218;  con- 
tests while  breeding,  213;  nests  and  eggB^  lb.;  the 
bhrds  how  taken,  214;  varietiee,  210. 

Cfttrnard,  properties  of  the  fish,  U.  29B. 

Oj/mnaUu,  or  EUetrie  Ed,  account  of  the,  ii.  279,  a.,  and 
299. 
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Haddock,  a  sijccies  of  cod,  described,  ii.  300,  a. 

HamorrhoUy  a  riper,  wliy  so  called,  li.  423. 

Hag-jith,  or  BoreTy  a  species  of  lamprey,  ii.  282,  n. 

HaUy  how  produced,  i.  ISO,  and  131, ».;  storm  iu  Hcrt- 
fordshhre,  1697,  description  of  the,  132:  of  the  one  in 
Prance,  1610,  ib. 

Hair  (f  Ob  human  head  contributes  to  beauty,  i.  169; 
different  modes  of  wearing  the,  ib.,  a.;  wliat  fiiils 
soonest,  ib.;  its  diversities,  169;  structure,  ib.,  and 
a.;  colour,  ib.;  in  different  nations,  ib.;  its  relation  to 
temperament,  ib.,  170:  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on, 
ib.,  a.;  practices  of  different  nations  with  respect  to, 

H<drs  of  d\ffkrtiikl  ammaU  microscopically  examhied,  ii. 

Haleiony  the  king-ilsher,  iL  237;  (kbles  and  poems  con- 
cerning the,  2313. 

IJalUy'8  theory  to  explain  the  constant  cast  whids  near 
the  tropics.  L  121. 

Halo  round  tiie  moon,  L  136. 

//aiHs^.  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  German  rat,  i. 
454;  the  anomalous  liamster,  455,  n. 

tfandy  the  connection  between  the  hand  and  intellect, 
L202. 

//are,  its  adaptation  for  flight  and  swiftness,  L  427;  de- 
scription of  the  common  hare,  the  Irish  hare,  and  the 
white  liare,  428, 429,  n.;  its  numerous  enemies,  429; 
fertility,  430 ;  cxtraordinaiy  arrangement  for  this,  ib. ; 
treatment  of  young,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  sleep,  ib.;  pairing, 
ib.;  motion  hi  flight,  ib.;  age^  431 ;  voice,  ib.;  instincts 
for  self-preservation,  ib.;  shifts  to  escape.  432;  their 
fun,  433;  effect  of  heat  on  the,  ib.;  flesh  of  the,  by 
what  nations  not  eaten,  ib.;  by  what  esteemed,  ib.; 
decrease  of  numbers,  434;  Cowper's  description  of 
three  liores  which  he  domesticated,  430--432,  «.; 
diflicultv  of  finding  a  liare  by  the  eye,  432,  a.;  terms 
used  hi  liare  hunting,  433,  a.;  firazOum  hare,  ib. 

kindy  swiftness  of  the,L  426;  cliaracteristics  of  the, 

ib.;  method  of  determiniiig,  ib.;  their  food,  ib.;  mo- 
tion of  their  lips,  ib.;  prolific  propogation,  ib. 

Harfaiuf^  great  Hudson's  Bay  owl,  u.  55. 

Harrier,  the,  described,  L  391,  393. 

— ; a  species  of  falcon,  iu  49,  a. ;  manh-harricrs, 

ib.  a.;  hen  harrier,  50,  n.;  osh-coloured  liorrier. ib.. n. 

HarU    See5tog. 


Harvu^i  ih§orjf  or^^tttnKftoHfi,  i51. 

HoUMm  Eggty  i^ifieial  metliod  of,  i.  154,  a. 

//a(/Se/(iC%aee,in  Yorkshire,rodaoed  to  cnltivatioa,L10L 

Hwokj  the,  and  hawking^  iL  44.  See  Fo&xmi,  Pdoamrfy 
GoAatckj  and  Sparrov^u^, 

Hawk'WolhB,  account  of,  iL  499— 501,  a. 

Head,  state  of,  in  man  at  bhrth,  L  162. 

Heartng,  i.  195;  errors  to  which  liable,  ib.;  its  object 
sound,  ib.:  defects  of,  199;  inequality  of,  with  ^mfer- 
eut  ears,  ib. ;  neoesBitv  of,  to  man,  ib.;  bow  the  sense 
of,  supplied  in  bhrds,  li.  5. 

Heat  efatmoipkerey  variation  of,  in  descending  mines,  L 
36;  causes  of  this, ib.;  ito  effeeU  on  water,  (>9;  pso- 
duoes  a  noxious  quality  hi  the  air.  111. 

^ec/OyVoloano  of,  L  42. 

Hedqihogy  characteristics  of  the  species,  L  461 ;  prickles 
of  the,  462;  hamilessness,  ib.;  varieties,  ib.;  method 
of  defence,  ib.,  463;  habits  and  food,  463;  habits  In  a 
tame  state,  described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  prapsgation, 
ib.;  blood,  ib.;  said  to  be  proof  uainst  poison,  ih.  a.; 
prey  or  live  on  animals,  ib.;  anecdotes  of,  464,  a.;  sea, 
discriminated,  tL  291 ;  hedgehog's  quills,  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  602. 

Helmo.    BeeF^qirStHelmo. 

Heny  hatohhig  of  the,  and  number  of  its  ^gg^  iL  62;  af- 
fection for  her  chickens,  63. 

(Awisa  or  ifar&atrv,  iL  79.    6eeP&rfac2o. 

water,  account  of  the,  H.  197, 198. 

Hermapirodiieif  all  snails  such,  ii.  360;  sea  nsils  peen- 
lUar,  862;  bivalve  ahell-flsh,  865. 

HermMfy  abstinence  and  long  life  of  several,  L  186. 

Herodotus,  his  description  of  the  Egyptian  method  of 
embabmng,  L  224. 

Hem,  tlie.  djstingmshod  from  the  crane  and  stci^k,  IL 
180—182,  and  a.;  tiie  common  heron  described,  181, 
«.;  its  habits,  ib.;  how  taken,  182,  a.;  the  mjdit  he- 
ron, lb.;  the  crested  purple  heron,  ib.;  crab -eaters 
and  fgreta,  ib.;  varieties,  182;  the  common  puipic, 
ib. ;  heron  hawking,  183;  prey  of  the,  ib.;  fledi  of  ths^ 
esteemed  hi  France,  184;  heronriea,  ib.;  loQgevlty  of 
the.  ib. 

Hemug,  the,  cliaracterised,  li.  303;  where  chiefly  iSonnd, 
310;  why  it  migrates,  ib. ;  destructive  enemies  of  the, 
ib.;  progress  of  the  phalanx  of  the,  ib. ;  arrival  on  onr 
coasts,  31 1 ;  its  columns,  ib.;  detaelimenta,  ib.;  whe- 
ther any  return,  ib.;  firequents  a  fkvonrite  bank  fbr 
many  years,  and  then  seeks  another,  ib.;  general  ao- 
count  of  its  habitudes,  311 — 313.  a.;  mode  of  taking 
and  curing  herring,  31 3,  a.;  the  Dutch  hcning  fishcsy, 
314,  a. 

//•mi,  a  new  island,  i.  53;  has  hicreased,  54. 

HimoMtofmt  gennt  Minftuoria,  iL  634. 

Hind,  female  of  the  stag,  1.  219;  her  cry,  Wi  courage 
ana  sagacity,  322. 

H^opooamputf  a  fish,  acoonnt  of  tluy  ii.  290. 

HrppopotamuSf  description  of  the,  i.  532;  head  of  tlie^ 
lb.,  a.;  haunts,  ib.;  manner  of  life  and  prev,  533; 
strength,  ib.;  manner  of  escape,  ib.;  flesh  of  the,  ib.; 
propagation,  ibj  where  founo,  534. 

HoatiMo,  river  m  Cliina,  L  77;  receives  thirty -five  riven, 
80. 

Hoar-Jroet,  what,  L  130. 

HoUfv,  a  species  of  hawk,  ii.  45.  a. 

Hog  land,  animals  of  the,  their  oistingnlshfaig  properties, 
L  342;  huntm^  the  wild  h<»  hi  JUidla,  343,  a.;  hog 
trained  as  a  pointer,  345,  a. ;  domestic  breeds  of  swine, 
346,  a.;  flesh  of  serine  imwliolesoinn  hi  hot  rlimatfw, 
ib. 

HoiUnO,  flat  flsh,  described,  IL  301,  a. 

Holland,  gained  ih>m  the  sea,  i.  98;  inroads  of  the  ses 
on,  ib.,  a. 

Honey,    See  Bee, 

Honey-  dew,  notice  of,  L  1 31 ,  a. 

Hooded  Serpent^  account  of  the,  iL  423 — 126.  See  Qh 
Am. 

Hooper,  the  wild  swan,  why  so  called,  ii.  226. 

//oc^MBt,  burds  resembling  woodpeckers,  IL  106,  a. 

Hone,  Hoofky  and  Nail$,  microscopic  cxaminaiion  oC 
iL  602. 

i/orw,  its  relative  station,  L  245;  its  beauty,  ib.;  whciv 
found  hi  native  state,  ib.;  habits  when  in  drarai,ib.; 
its  original  oountiy,  246;  American,  ib. ;  Tartar  wild 
horses,  ib. ;  African,  ib.;  Arabian, ib.;  Arabian  tamed 
horse.  247;  diffusion  of  the  Arabian  breed  of  the, 
248;  Borbary  hone.  ib. :  horse-racIng  at  Rome,  ib.,a.: 
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Peniao,  249  tnd  «. ;  ItalisD,  Duiiab,  &e.  2.S0;  French, 
described,  ib.  and  «.;  German,  ib.  ».;  tame  of  Amer- 
ica, 251  ;  wild  honea  of  South  America,  ib. «.:  ^  the 
Arehipelago,  ib.;  of  Media,  252;  India;, ib.  andfi.;  one 
preeented  to  our  Qaeen,  deaeribed,  ib.;  of  Qainea» 
ib.;  of  Chhia,ib.:  Tartars  live  with  their,  ib.;  Gie- 
dan,  263;  Engliah,  ib.;  awiftneaa  of  the,  ib.;  flyfaig 
Childers,  ib.  aj  Englfah  hunting,  254;  number  ci^  in 
England  at  different  times,  ib.;  different  faieedi  of 
horses  in  Britain,  ib.  ».;  coach-horse,  ib.;  draught 
hones,  255.  a.;  cavalry  horses,  ib. ;  nee  horse.ib. ;  the 
hunter,  256,  a. ;  the  ChJloway,  ib.;  the  Welah  pony, 
ib.;  the  Exmoor  pony,  257,  a. ;  the  Highland  pony, 
ib.;  the  SheUand  ponv,  ib.;  the  Irish  horse,  ib.;  in- 
atmotions  for  purchasmg  horses,  ib.  and  258,  n.;  dea- 
cription  of  a  perfect,  ib. 

HotUmtoU^  their  encounters  with  the  lion,  i.  361. 

//bafoa,  a  bkd  of  South  America,  u.  166,  a. 

HowUtf  a  kind  of  owl,  iL  55. 

Huber^  his  experiments  on  bees,  ii  516. 

Hvdmm^  name  given  by  Bnffon  to  the  Urson,  L  467. 

Human  Semm^  animalcnles  in,  ii.  638. 

Hwnber,  an  isuund  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i.  56. 

HvmbU  bee,  an  account  of  the,  iL  525;  its  cells,  526;  fe- 
males, ib.;  method  of  putting  the  colony  into  motion, 
ib. 

Hummmg  5tri,  beanty  of  the  oolows  of  the,  iL  165  and 
a.;  varieties,  167;  the,  described,  ib.  and  a.;  visits 
flowsTs.  whether  it  extraota  honey  from  them,  ib. : 
bar-tailed  humming  bird,  168,  a.;  topaa- throated 
humming  bird,  1 69,  a. ;  account  of  its  nest,  ib. ;  of  the 
nest  in  Ameriea^  170;  disappears  in  the  winter,  in 
cold  dimates,  ib. ;  note  of  the,  ib. ;  plumage,  ib. 

Hunger^  causes  and  eonsequenecB  of,  L  184,  a. 

HtMtmg,  American  horses,  how  employed  in,  L  251. 

Hwrnetme,  deseription  of  the,  L  12&. 

Hiuo  thtroeon,  account  of  the,  ii.  285:  its  isinglass,  ib. 

tflfMo,  diituiguished  from  the  wolf,  408  and  a.;  its 
fivoeness,  409;  cry  or  moan,  ib.;  a  solitary  animal, 
410;  dispoaitions  of  the,  ib.;  fables  concerning  the,  ib. 
the  stripped  hysna  deicribed,408,a.;  spotted  hys^na 
described,  409,  a. ;  found  in  a  fossil  state  m  Britain,  ib. 

ffydrtu,  reptUes  so  called,  iL  431,  a. 

ifvdrodaaa—See  YTafay^paradoxes  in,  i.  71 ;  metals, 
how  weighed  hydicstaiically,  72;  laws  of  hydrostatics. 


fbex,  the,  snpposed  by  Buffon  to  be  the  source  of  the 
goat,  I.  303;  their  resemblance,  ib.;  described,  ib.  a. ; 
Abyssinian  ibex,  ib.;  Caucasian  ibex,  ib.;  JEgngrus, 
ib. 

Ihis,  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  178  and  a.:  char- 
acteristics of  the  genus,  ib.  n.;  the  scarlet  ibis,  ib. 
and  179,  a. 

Ice,  L  69;  its  elasticity,  70;  mountidns  and  sheets  of,  at 
the  polar  regions,  SB;  how  formed,  ib.;  of  what  com- 
posed, ib.:  mountain  ice,  description  of,  89;  C^tz's 
account  of  the  formation  of,  ib. 

IchmunuM.  the,  where  found,  L  419:  its  size,  shape,  and 


colour,  lb.;  mLMj  and  courage, ib.  and  a.;  its  prey, 
420  and  a.;  destroys  the  crocodile's  eg^,ib.;  fables 
concerning,  ib.;  its  habitudes,  ib.;  physiosnomy,  lb.; 
glands,  ib.;  account  of  one  sent  nrom  Ceylon, 420; 
veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  th<*,  ib. 
fAmmmonJlp,  the,  inserts  its  eggs  into  the  grasshopper, 
iL  534,  611 ;  into  the  caterpSlar.  ib.;  its  formidable 
nature,  ib.;  whence  the  name,  ib.;  the,  described, 
ib.;  its  weapon  of  offence,  ftcib.;  manner  of  depos- 
iting its  eg9C>,  ib.;  progress  to  the  fly  state,  ib.;  its 


,  535;  wing  of, 

/(ftuM  FaiuuMj  notice  of  the,  i.  1 34,  a. 

/yuanOf  rize  and  description  of  the,  ii.  402;  common 
Amoican  iguana,  ib.  «.;  the  slate  coloured  iguana, 
403, a.; thehomed  iguana, ib.;  the  iguana  fasciata, 
lb.;  how  taken  and  lulled  by  the  Americans,  ib. 

lOutioMy  meteoric,  L  139, 140. 

Imofio  otfljf  state  f^weede,  ii.  61 3. 

Incubation  of  birds,  account  of  the,  ii.  7. 

fm/taaf,  American,  how  they  palliate  hunger,  L  186: 
their  method  of  charming  serpenta,  described  by 
Philustratns,  ii.  415. 


Indieator  or  htmejMfmde  aitinoi  iL  1 13.  n. 

Indus,  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the,  L  92. 

b^amcjf  efmam,  history  of  thsL  L 160;  sensationa  durin}C, 
161;  vivacity  of  negroea  during,  ib.;  infruits  when 
newly  bom,  their  appearance,  ib. ;  their  voracity,  1 62; 
endurance  of  hunger,  ib.;  their  life  precariouLib.; 
their  growth,  163;  progress  of  their  understanoing, 
16a^  164. 

Ii^tuwmforproduBtiim  efammalcMles,  IL  624. 

/i5^'Moria.fossU.U.59S. 

/asacte,  Blumenbach's  description  of,  ii.  436—438,  a.; 
Swammerdam's  notions  of  their  diffuity,  437;  their 
real  imnerfection  in  formation,  438:  instincts,  ib.; 
utility.  ID.;  their  numbers  nninstmctible,  ib.;  defini- 
tion of  insects,  439 ;  numerous  distinctions  among,  ib. ; 
similitudes  amons,  ib.;  classification  of,  440;  sketch 
of  the  history  0^440— 442, a.;  Lamarck's  classifica- 
tion of,  442—447,  a.;  fossil  remains  of  ii.  598;  struc- 
ture and  tranrformation  of  insects,  60/ ;  their  eggs,  ib. ; 
microscopical  insect^  620. 

Instinct,  discovered  in  the  incubation  of  birds,  IL  12. 

Innndation  qf  rivers,  different  effects  of,  L  81;  diurnal, 
ib.;  of  the  sea,  99. 

Isatis,  the,  compared  with  the  dog  and  fox,  L  406:  cli- 
mates in  which  found,  ib.;  change  of  colour  witn  the 
jfear,  ib. 

Isnudass,  from  what  kmd  of  sturgeon  fturnished,  ii.  274, 
2o5;  its  uses,  285;  how  prepared,  ib.;  commerce  ui, 
ib. 

Islands,  new,  L  53;  islands  formed  by  rivers,  56;  disap- 
peared, ib. 

Ivory^  the  commerce  in,  an  account  of  the,  L  527. 


Jakiru,  a  large  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  ii.  179;  the  Jabini 
guacu,  discriminated,  180  and  a. 

Jackal,  a  species  widely  diffused,  L  406:  its  habits,  407 ; 
packs  of  the,  ib.:  manner  of  hunting,  lb. ;  followed  by 
oeasts  of  prey,  iS.;  its  antipathy  to  the  dog^  ib.;  cry 
of  the  jackal,  described.  408,  a. 

Jackdaw,  account  of  the^  U.  93. 

Jaeulus  ofAmeriea,  a  swift  seri>ent.  iL  423. 

Jaanar  of  America^  distinguiahed  nom  the  panther,  L 
874,  n.;  description  of  the,  ib. 

Jamaica,  earthouake  in,  1692,  L  50;  meteoric  phenom- 
ena there,  135. 

Japan,  volcanoea  in,  44;  Japanese  tribe,  described,  21 ) . 

Jaw,  human,  motion  of  the  upper,  and  under,  L  170; 
litionof  theunderin  diflerent  ages  and  nations, 


Jay,  description  of  the.  ii.  98;  common  jay,  ib.  a.;  red- 
billed  iay,  ib. ;  bhie  jay>  lb. 

J^fery,  httle,  a  dwarf,  i.  'S20. 

Jenisoa,  river  in  Tartary,  L  77. 

Jenkins,  his  longevity,  L  206. 

Jerboa,  an  animal  between  the  kangaroo  and  rat,  ac- 
count of  the,  L  455,  n.  and  569, 560. 

Jeoraska,  the  marmout  in  Siberia,  L  444. 

Jneatan,  a  peninsula,  left  by  the  aea,  L  98. 

Jugntarfi^,  wliat,  u.  294;  prickly-finned,  295;  softfin- 


Kabasson,  kind  of  snnadiUo.  L  471. 

iTos^fwvdisoovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banka,  in  New 
South  Wales,  1.  560;  description  of  the,  ib.  a. 

Kermes,  the  insect,  where  produced,  iL  551 ;  femsle  des- 
cribed, ib. ;  the  male,  ib. ;  how  prepared,  lb. 

Kerona  genus  ^k^uaorta.  iL  634 

Kettering  jfoas,  examination  of,  iL  502. 

Kestril,  a  species  of  falcon,  ii.  45,  a. 

Kevel,  a  kind  of  gaaelle,  i.  308. 

Kin^Jisker,  its  appetites  and  beauty,  ii.  237  and  a. ;  the 
bird  describeid,  ib.  ;  its  rapacity  and  activity  in 
seising  its  prev,ib.;  fablea  and  poemawith  respect 
to  its  power  of  allaying  a  storm,  ib. ;  nest  of  the  bird, 
described,  238;  female  and  young,  238, 289. 

Kite,  the,  a  kind  of  hawk,  ii.  48;  localities  and  habita, 
ib.,  a.,  and  49. 
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Kitten,  its  plajftihieM,  i.  857;  Uwi  of  Hovel  aboat  the 

pricoofa,S58. 
Kiemy  hU  method  of  claesifybig  animals,  i.  2SS. 
Kob,  and  Koba^  two  kinds  of  gazelles^  L  808. 
Kolpoda  genus  qfm/vsoriOy  ii.  o3l . 
Koomkee,  or  female  elephant,  how  employed  in  hunting 

the  male,  i.  5*24. 


Lahnts.  a  prickly-finned  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  296. 

Lamprey,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  280,  n.;  the  marine 
lamprey,  281, ».;  tlie  riyer  lamprey,  ib.;  that  at  pre- 
sent served  up  among  the  Italians,  280;  account  of 
those  known  among  us,  281 ;  the  fish  described,  ib.; 
its  manner  of  swimminsi  ib.;  its  adhesive  quality, 
28*2 ;  mucus,  ib. ;  spawn,  id.  ;  short  life.  ib. ;  how  taken, 
283;  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  io. 
Lamprey-pie,  one  presented  at  Christmas  by  the  city  of 
Gloucester  io  the  king,  ii.  283. 

Land-breezes,  i.  128. 

Lands,  new,  formed  by  the  sea,  L  97,  98. 
LapUmd,  the  country  of  the  rein-deer,  described,  L  336; 
rein-deer,  chief  riches  of  the  natives  of.  ib.;  their  me- 
thod of  defending  the  rein-deer  from  its  enemies,  ib., 
337;  their  method  of  spending  the  winter  with  the 
rem-deer,  337;  their  comfortable  life,  338;  their  pro- 
fit from  the  ndsfortunes  of  the  squirrel,  439;  oraw 
omens  from  the  contests  of  the  leming,  457;  the  people 
described,  209,  210. 

Lapwing,  or  PetwU,  described,  11.  194,  n.;  green  lap- 
wing, lb. 
Lark,  song  of  the,  what  it  depends  on  for  its  agreeable 
nature,  d.  150^152,  and  n, ;  its  nest,  15*2}  female,  ib. ; 
habits  in  winter,  ib.;  the  crested  h&rk,  150,  n.;  the 
wood  lark,  ib.;  the  short-toed  lark,  ib.;  the  dapper 
lark,  ib.;  the  red-backed  lark,  ib.;  the  Alpine  lark^ 
161,  It. ;  the  double-crested  lark,  ib. 

Larva,  or  OoUerpiUar  state  of  Insects,  ii.  608;  larva  of 
musca  chamenon,  ib.;  of  British  hydrophilus,  609. 

Laughter,  how  produced, i.  171  and  n. 

Launee,  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  299. 

Lawrence f  St,  course  of  the,  i.  80;  cataract  of  the,  82. 

Leaf dUimg  Bees.    See  Bee, 

Leaves  of  plants  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  599;  of 
stinging  nettles,  600. 

Leech,  the.  its  class,  ii.  467;  the  medicinal  leech,  ib.  it.; 
the  useless  varieties,  468;  that  used  in  medicme,ib.; 
its  description,  ib. ;  its  hitemal  construction,  469; 
breathes  through  the  mouth,  ib. ;  viviparous,  ib. :  size 
In  America,  ib.;  liow  leeches  should  be  applied,  ib.; 
the  horse  leech,  468.  n. 

Legs  of  quadrupeds,  i.  288;  of  insects,  616. 

Z«mii^,  boldness  and  numbers  of  the,  i.  456;  propaga- 
tion, 457;  manner  of  its  migration  in  troops,  ib.;  de- 
stroy one  another,  ib.;  their  contests  considered  omi- 
nous by  the  lAplanders,  ib. ;  propagation,  ib. :  flesh, ib. 

Lemurs,  a  group  of  quadrumanous  ammals,  described, 
i.  511. ». 

Leapara,  distinguished  from  the  panther,  i.  376  and  n.; 
that  of  Senegal  described,  ib.;  Chetah,  or  huntmg 
leopard,  878,  n. 

Lepadogader,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  299. 

Lepisma,  the.  ii.  621. 

Lerol^  a  Una  of  dormouse,  i.  453. 

Letters,  what  most  easily  pronounood  by  infiuts,  L  163. 

Leueopira  genus  ofmfusona,  ii  632. 

Leuwsnhoeck^s  theory  qf  generation,  1. 151 ;  his  discovery 
of  the  seminal  animals,  ii.  638. 

iMfmmer,  a  mongrel  dog,  desoril>ed,  1.  893. 

Xi&0ffa,  or  Drc^oii;^^,  ii.  470.    QeeDragon-fy. 

Liboya,  a  great  serpent  of  Brazil,  iL  428, 429;  size  of  the, 
429;habiUofthe,430. 

Lidiens,  seen  under  the  microscope,  ii.  601. 

Lidme,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  309. 

Z^,  destroyed  by  withdrawing  the  air,  i.  110;  dura- 
tion of,  in  an  animal,  how  it  may  be  determineid,  '205; 
prolon^rcd  by  management,  ib.;  by  what  affected, 
206,  2U7;  love  of.  in  man,  207, 208;  its  cessation,  208. 

LUUning,  how  produced,  i.  130;  phenomena  of,  133.  m. 

Limpet,  a  smnll  shell  fish,  ii.  369. 

Ling,  a  species  of  cod,  described,  ii.  300,  n. 


LimuBtts,  his  daasifioatton  of  animals,  i.  223;  of  fisliea,  U. 

2SOm 

Linnet,  description  of  the,  ii.  158,  n.;  identity  of  the  ted 
and  gray  linnet,  ib. 

Lion,  the,  affected  by  climate,  L  860;  description  of  tbe, 
861,  n.;  courage  of  the,  362, ».;  aneedotes  of  the,  ib.; 
lion  of  Africa  and  mount  Atlas,  861 ;  their  nunsber 
diminished,  ib.;  how  attacked  by  the  Hottentote,ib.; 
boldness  of  the  African,  362;  feebleness  of  the  Indian, 
lb.;  disposition  of  the,  ib.,  363;  outward  form,  hair, 
muscles,  Ac,  864;  mane,  ib.;  imperfiectioa  of  nrht 
and  smell,  ib.;  method  of  seizing  bis  prey,  365;  Uon 
hunting  in  Africa,  ib.,  n, ;  roar  and  action,  when  fam- 
ous, 865;  combat  with  the  wild  boar,  366;  rmooon- 
ters  with  lions  in  South  Africa.  866. ».;  action  whra 
pursued,  867;  its  desperate  sallies, ib.;  their  eorabsts 
for  the  female,  ib.;  the  lioness,  368;  their  age,  ib.; 
attachment  of  the  female  to  the  Toung,  ib.;  tiie,  of 
Bildulgerid,  ib.;  none  in  America,  ib.;  Aristophaoes" 
advice  with  respect  to  trusting  the  Uon,  ib. 

Lion-ant,  account  of  the,  iL  472 — 475,  and  n. 

Lion,  sea,  described  by  Anson,  a  kind  of  seal,  i.  486. 

Lips,  human,  their  expression,  i.  170. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at.  i.  49,  n.,  and  50. 

LUhopkutes,  account  of,  iL  570. 

Littoraus,  shell  fish  cast  on  shores  ii.  355,  856. 

Lixard  hind,  opinions  of  naturausts  concening  tlieir 
rank  in  nature,  ii.  891 ;  differences  among  the  tribe 
of  the,  ib.;  colours,  ib.;  figure  various,  ib.;  distinc- 
tion from  the  manner  of  brinnnflr  forth  the  yoaqg, 
892;  three  classes  thus  formco^  ib.;  distinguishing 
properties  of  the,  ib. ;  beauty  of  some,  402;  the  flying, 
of  Java,  405;  the  Cludcidian^  the  step  between  the 
lizard  and  the  serpent,  ib. ;  the  varieeated  lizard,  404, 
n.;  the  green  lizard,  lb.;  the  nimble  lizard.  4ti&,  a.; 
the  sand  lizard,  ib.;  the  frilled  lizard,  ib.;  lizards  in 
general,  483, «. 

Llama,  the  camel  of  the  new  world,  L  540  and  n.;  co- 
lours of  the,  541  and  «.;  habitation,  542  and  a.;  size 
and  description,  ib. ;  usefulness  of  the,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  ib.  and  a. ;  description  of  the,  in  the 
wild  state,  ib. 

Loadi,  the,  described,  U.  304. 

Lobster  insect ,  ii.  621 ,  6*22. 

resemblance  of  the,  to  the  erab,ii.  827 ;  manner  in 

which  it  oasts  its  shell,ib., «.,  and  328,  d^S.n.;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  ib.;  the  ovary  and  young^  ib.;  its  Ibod, 
828;  chanses  the  shell  onoe  a  year,  ib.;  how  per- 
formed. 829:  state  after  ehanfre,  8^;  eats  its  own 
stomaon  and  shell,  ib.:  concretion,  within  its  body, 
ib.;  sudden  increase  or  size,  831;  contests;,  ib.;  the 
loss  of  a  claw  repaired,  ib. ;  the  extraordinary  proptr- 
ties  of  the  animal  enumerated,'  ib.;  varieties  ib.;  bow 
taken,  ib. 

Lochawe,  great  gray  trout  of,  iL  302,  n.;  how  angled  for, 
823, ». 

Locust,  account  of  the,  ii.  479 — 481 ;  number  of  locusts, 
480,  a. ;  thehr  ravages,  ib.;  mode  of  dispersing  them,  ib. 

LiMgerhead  Turtles,  described,  iL  3J2. 

Lour,  a  kind  of  dormon&e,  i.  453. 

London^  number  who  die  in.  of  destitution,  L  185. 

Longemty,  causes  of,  L  205, 206;  histanoes  of.  206 and  n. ; 
of  the  patiiarchA,  207;  why  dimmished,  ib. 

Zort,  its  singuh&r  figure,  L  510. 

Loricaria,  account  of  the  fish^  iL  301. 

Lories,  a  species  of  parrots,  U.  114;  purple-capped  lory, 

Zoriiee^,' blue-bellied,  ii.  Il9,a. 

Louse,  account  of  the,  iL  456-— 461,  and  a.;  wood-louse. 

463, 
Luminous  catpearanoe  of  ike  waves  hy  nidd,  L  89, 90. 
Luminious  insects,  account  of,  ii.  548^550,  n. 
Lump-fiA,  the,  account  of,  ii.  289;  where  found,  ib. 
Lynr,  Rav's  mistake  concerning  the,  i.  379 ;  distinguished 

fr^m  the  nanther  kind,  ib.:  described,  ib.,  n. ;  where 

found,  883;  method  of  taking  its  prey,  ib.;  ita  eyes, 

bad  memory,  &c.,  ib. 
Lyre  bird.,  or  Menura,  iL  IIO,  a. 
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Maeaguo,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  505,  51 1,  n. 
Macaw,  the  great  green,  ii.  1 17,  a.  ^ 
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Maekard,  the  fish  noticed,  IL  296;  acoount  of  its  habits 

and  the  mode  uf  taking  it,  ib.,  n. 
M'Launn,  Pirofetsor,  hit  jaw  said  to  be  dislocated  by 

yawning,  t  J  70. 
Afadneti,  case  of,  caosed  by  muric,  i.  197;  one  cured  by 

music,  198. 
MaeUroom,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  description  of  the,  i. 

Maettricht^  stone-quarry  of,  iU  sise  and  beauty,  i.  82. 
MageUoM,  his  voyage,  and  discovery  of  gianU,  L  222, 

MoffU  or  Barbary  ape,  i.  498,  «. 

AfogpM,  general  characters  of  the  tribe,  ii.  9^\  descrip- 
tion of  the,  97;  hisolence  of  the,  ib.;  food,  lb.;  archi- 
tecture, of  its  ne8t,ib.;  its  character  In  the  tauie 
state,  ib. 

MahometanM.  their  treatment  of  women,  i.  165;  of  their 
wives,  166. 

Maid  and  Magpie^  a  drama,  its  orisin,  ii.  97. 

AfaimoUf  a  kind  of  baboon,  noticed,  L  50 1 . 

AfaUf  a  kmd  of  monkey,  described,  L  509. 

Afalaoopterigiif  soft-finned  fish,  iL  294;  varieties  speci- 
fied7l993-.304.  *^ 

Malbroukf  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  505, 506  and  n. 

Matpighi  and  Holler^  their  examination  of  the  progress 
of  nvification  in  the  egg.  i.  156. 

Mammtdk^  tusks  of  the,  wnere  found,  L  528;  skeletons 
of  the,  ib. ;  diversities  of  the,  ib. 

il/aji,  nature  of  hb  powers,  i.  144;  history  of,  in  the 
womb,  157;  in  infancy.  160;  in  puberty*  165;  in  man- 
hood, 167;  his  shape,  ib.;  features,  167—176;  figure, 
176;  size,ib.;  weight,  177;  strength,  177—183;  ana 
tomy  of  the  human  body,  181,  n.;  his  necessities,  183; 
of  food,  ib. ;  of  sleep,  187;  senses  of,  191 ;  old  age  and 
death,  204;  various  races  of,  209;  varieties  of  the 
hnnum  race,  213,  n.;  different  colours  of  the,  215, a.; 
his  conquest  of  the  lower  anknals,  236;  liis  infiuence 
over,  240,  241. 

McmaH,  the  Imk  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  i.  487; 
described,  ib.;  tail  like  a  fish,  in.;  organs,  ib. ;  wliere 
found,  ib.;  propagation,  ib.;  fat  and  flesh,  486. 

ManektMel  apple,  a  deadly  poison,  ii.  824«  whether  it 
infects  the  fixhos  of  the  seas  about  it,  ib. 

Mangabey,  a  kind  of  monkev,  i.  506.  and  a. 

Afamii,  a  kind  of  baboon,  described,  t  500. 

Maraiuiy  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  lamprey,  iL  281 ; 
celebrated  at  Rome,  283;  droMlfiil  manner  m  which 
a  senator  fed  the,  ib. 

Marmnm,  a  kind  of  opossum,  i.  514;  peculiarity  in  its 
pouch,  515. 

Marmout,  a  species  of  the.l.  441  and  «.;  analogies  to 
the  hare,  ib.;  its  head,  hair,  and  claws,  442;  where 
found,  ib.;  its  antipathy  to  the  dog,  ib.;  its  habits 
when  domesticated,  ib.;  its  food,  ib.;  and  flesh,  ib.; 
extraordinary  suspension  of  animation  in  the,  for 
more  than  half  the  vear,  ib.;  its  retreat  for  this  pur- 
pose described,  443;  the  watchftilness  of  the,  when 
abroad,  ib. ;  the  lodging  of  the,  how  rendered  conven- 
ient, ib.;  their  abode  secured,  ib.;  in  what  condition 
it  reposes,  ib. ;  acconnt  of  the  torpor  in  which  it  con- 
tinues, ib.;  breeding  of  the,  444;  countries,  aiid 
names  in  different,  ib. ; 

MarUdna,  monkey,  i.  509. 

ManmpkUa,  or  poitched  ammalt,  account  of  the  class  of, 
L  511  and  51 1— 513, ». 

MarttM,  its  siae,  characteristics  and  beuuty,  1.  4)7; 
described,  ib. ;  the  yellow-breasted,  described,  ib. ;  its 
sraoeful  motions,  &c.  ib.;  formidable  to  animals 
laraer  than  itself,  ib. ;  account  of  one  kept  by  BufFon, 
418;  where  the  varieties  of,  fbund,  ib.;  method  of 
taking  its  prey,'ib. ;  its  nest,  litter,  &c.  ib. ;  care  of  the 

Jronng,  ib. ;  country,  ib. ;  skin,  furs,  and  the  commerce 
n  them,  ib.;  the  guinea  martin  and  woolly  martin 
described,  ib.  n. 

Mattif,  the,  described,  i.  392  and  a. 

Mavit  or  tomf  tkrushf  ii.  1 39, ». 

Mc^-bup,  the,  described,  ii.  542,  543  and  n. 

Maximm  Ike  emperor^  his  size,  strength,  feats,  and  for- 
tune, L  180. 

MedUerramam  tea,  its  remarkable  currents^  i.  93;  opinion 
conoeming.ib.;  how  replenished,  ib.;  its  terrurs  di- 
minished, 94. 

Afeduta  or  aea-netUe,  ii.  375,  a. 

AfdUm  Moufftray,  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  noted  as  a 
fox-huuting  station,  i  404,  » 


Membnmei.  effect  of  age  on  the  mcmbranosof  the  body, 
i.205. 

MetuUp  mmeif  pntrel^  ing  atmosphere  in,  L  36. 

Memmra  or  I^/rt  bird^  ii.  1 10,  a. 

Merlin f  a  species  of  fsloon,  iL  46,  a. 

Meteon or  atawepheric phemomena^L  128;  remarkable  at 
the  pools,  132  ;  at  the  tropics,  133  ;  at  Jamaica,  134  ; 
at  Quito,  135;  seen  at  Bononia,  ib.;  beautiful,  seen  at 
Quito,  ib.:  meteors  of  the  polar  regions,  136 — 189; 
meteoric  illusions,  139. 

MeleorolHee  ot/idlmg  etones,  acconnt  of^  t  141.  a. 

Miooy  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  5U9;  one  descril>ea,  ib. 

Mieroeoooe,  its  value  to  the  natural  historian,  ii.  587; 
Bakers  remarks  therein, 587,  588;  recent  improve- 
ment of  the  instrument  and  the  results,  588. 

Mieroseopio  Ducovery^  ii.  587  et  seq.;  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  588—595;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  595— 
602;  in  tne  animal  kingdom,  o02  et  seq. 

Microecopical  Inquiry  ooncemuiff  the  minute  formations 
and  phenomena  of  the  natuml  worid,  it  587 — 622. 

Migration  ofbirde,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  14 ;  observations 
on  the  supposed  analogy  between  migratory  and 
hybemating  animals,  16. 

MiU^s  Thumb  or  buUkead  fish,  ii.  293  and  320,  a. 

Mito,  his  strength,  i.  180. 

Milton,  his  description  of  the  flrst  sensations  of  Adam 
alluded  tu,  L  2(^2;  a  parallel  to,  by  buffon,  202—20 1 ; 
his  notion  of  the  cormorant  vindicated,  U.  207. 

Mmd,  growth  of  the  human,  L  163. 

Mineral  Kingdom,  disooveries  therein  by  the  microscope, 
iL  58a— 595:  congelation,  588;  of  water,  ib.;  star  like 
figures  proauced  by  congelation  of  saline  fluid^  ib. ; 
crystallme  figures  observed  on  whidowSj589;  nakes 
of  snow,  their  various  forms,  ib.;  crystallization,  ib.; 
distinction  between  congelation  and  erystaUization, 
ib.;  figures  of  crystals  and  their  primitive  forms,  ib. ; 
Hooke's  snggesUon  regarding  the  formations  of  crys- 
tals, ib. ;  a  more  recent  theory,  ib.;  actual  crystalliza- 
tion under  the  microscope,  ib. ;  crystals  of  common 
salt,  ib.;  their  formation, ib.;  other  crystalline  struc- 
tures of  salt,  590;  method  of  bringing  the  crystalliz- 
ing process  nnder  microsoopio  review,  ib. ;  various 
chemical  experiments  exhibiting  the  crystallizing 
process  nnder  the  microscope,  ib.;  active  molecules 
of  matter.  591;  how  to  be  observed,  ib.;  nature  of 
their  motion,  ib.;  singular  appearances  presented  by 
solntion  of  camphor  in  tuxpentine,  ib.;  theory  of 
molecular  activity  thence  derived,  ibj  Ores  and 
minerals,  examination  of,  592;  sands,  different  kinds 
of,  ib.:  particles  of-the  Dredous  stones,  ib.;  Lenwen- 
hoeck  s  examination  of  a  diamond,  ib.;  diamonds  dis- 
covered in  flint,  ib.;  cavities  in  eems  and  mineral 
bodies,  ib.;  the  two  new  and  singular  fluids  diaoover- 
ed  therein,  ib.;  inferior  minerals,  ib.;  kettering  stone, 
ib.;  mhiute  globules  of  steel  produoed  by  friction  <>f 
flint  and  steel,  593;  minute  petrifkotions  and  fossil 
remains,  ib. ;  Fritchiyrd's  remarks  thereon,  ib. ;  insects, 
fossil  remains  of,  ib.;  a  singular  instance,  ib.;  Ehren- 
berg's  discoveries  of  fossil  infusoria,  ib.;  oUections 
thereto  anticipated  and  answered,  593,  594;  how 
layers  of  rock  may  be  found  by  accumulation  of  in- 
fttforial  remains,  594;  Ehrenbeig's  demonstrative  ex- 
periments, ib.;  vegetable  fossil  remains  of,  ib.;  JMt- 
chard^s  remarks  thereon,  lb.;  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  fiMsil  woods,  595;  the  results,  ib. 

Mines,  L  35;  depth  of,  ib.;  noxious  atmosphere  m,  36. 
See  Damp  and  Oat, 

Minnows,  notice  of  the,  ii.  821. 

Mire-drum  or  bittem,  acconnt  of  the,  ii.  184. 

MiueltkruA,\\,\i9.n, 

Mitrimppi,  course  of  the,  l.  80. 

MiteheU,  James,  bum  blmd  and  deaf,  ease  o^  L  200, 
n. 

Mocking  bird,  American,  U.  1 43,  a.,  and  146;  Barrington 
and  Wilson's  description  o^  146,  a. 

Mooooo,  a  beautiful  monkey,  its  appearance  and  habi- 
tudea,L509,510. 

Modena,  country  round,  remarkable  composition  of  the 
layers  of  eartn  there,  L  100. 

Mole,  the.  described,  1.  457 — 460;  its  oonntry,  ib.;  nn- 
known  in  Ireland,  ib.;  its  legs, teeth  andtoi(gue,  4C0; 
adaptation  of  its  form  for  digging,  ib.;  its  eyes,  il».; 
its  prey.  461 ;  sufferings  from  inundations, ib.;  propa- 
(ration,  ib.;  abode,  ib.;  where  found, ib.;  wliite  ones, 
lb.;  ferocity  of  the  mole,  457,  a.;  molct  addicted  lo 

L^iy.tized  by  VjOO^..^ 
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•wimming,  458,11.;  hm  of  the  mole,  ib.;habU«  of  the, 

459, «.;  slirew-mole,  461, «. 
MoUaiUa  ofnuiUer^  their  aoUvity.  U.  591 . 
AfolUuea,  account  of  the,  iL  375,  376, «.,  578—585. 
Afona,  a  monkey,  deacribed,  i.  506  and  ». 
Momd  gmut  (/w/iuona,  ii.  626. 
Monaa,  the  mannoat,  in  Canada,  i.  4-14. 
Mbflhpr,  a  lund  of  monkey,  i.  510,  51 1,  a. 
Monitor^  a  opecies  of  crocodile,  ii.  393,  n. 
Monhuf  land,  anunala  of  the,  their  charaoteriatiot,  I.  %89 

—491,  and  n  ;  Tarieties  hi  the  claaa,  491;  ape,ib.; 


baboon,  ib.;  monkey,  ib.;  opomum,  ib'.;  monlLey,  va- 
rietiea  of  the,  numerous,  501 ;  their  numben  in  tro- 
pical cUmatee,  502;  dispoaitions,  ib.;  pesta  of  other 
animals,  ib.;  conteiits  with  the  serpent  tribe,  ib.;  en- 
mity to  mankind,  503;  with  difficulty  oauffhtjib.; 
pleasure  of  the  Negroes  on  seeing  them  kUled,  ib.; 
now  they  injure  com.  &o.,  ib.;  and  eaeape  poranit, 
ib.;  discipline  of  the,  ib.;  cry,  ib. ;  food,  504;  propa- 
gation and  care  of  the  young,  ib.;  amusing  when 
tame,  ib.;  Sir  Thomas  More's, defended  rabbiu  from 
a  weasel,  ib.;  theur  care  of  Father  Carli,  ib.,505; 
those  of  Africa  the  moat  entertainmg,  ib.;  the  red  of 
Pennant,  ita  peculiar  colour  and  deaoription,  ib.  m.; 
collared  white  eyelid  monkey,  506,  a.;  tlie  atriated 
monkey.  508.  a. ;  the  Enteilua  monkey,  ib.;  monkey 
tribea  of  India  held  in  reonation,  509,  n. 

Aionoatbu,  or  WfOtr^JUa^  deacribed,  iL  463;  the  cancroid 
monocuiua,  ib.,  n.;  the  fiour^honied  monoonlua,  ib., 
620;  ita  eye,  ib. 

AfofM^cn,  what,  described,  1. 218;  eanaea  of  malfoma- 
tion,  ib..  a.;  account  of  one  by  Malelwaneh,  219: 
dwarfr,  220;  gianta,  222. 

Af ooa,  her  eflfect  in  produdng  tidea,  L  90. 

Moom-detr,  American  name  for  the  elk,  ita  aiie,  i.  333: 
the  gray,  ib.;  the  black,  ib.;  largeat  of  the  ihmily  of 
deer,  ib.,  a. ;  maimer  of  ahootfaig  the,  334,  n.  See  Elk. 

Mormyntt,  account  of  the  flah.  U.  306. 

A/oras,  the,  ita  description,  i.  487;  habita,  ib.;  nnmbers 
decreaaed,  ib.;  Talue  of  their  teeth,  ib.;  great  nnm- 
bers killed  by  the  GreenUnders,  ib. 

Mb»w,  microscopic  examination  of,  ii.  600;  leaf  of  bog- 
moss,  600. 

Mothtr-c^joearl  Shdh^  composition  of,  ii.  96;  whence 

Mothty  account  of  butterflies  and  motha,  iL  499—505, 
and*. 

MougUm,  the  aheep  in  a  wild  atate,  ita  eharaeter,  1. 287, 
W.    Se^MummBAdArgalu 

MoMmeUf  planta  of,  aa  aeen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  601 . 

MouUm^  moBon  qfhirdiy  account  of  the.  ii.  5. 

Momntauu,  inequality  of  their  aize,  i.  d7;  theoriea  con- 
cerning, ib.,  58;  naea  of,  58;  appearance  of,  59  and  n. ; 
acme  remarkable,  61 ;  the  highest,  62;  diaraptiona  of, 
63:  anowalipa  on,  64;  swallowed  by  earthquakes,  ib.; 
height  of,  how  determined  by  the  barometer,  107. 

Moutey  ita  diapoaitlona,  L  451 ;  timiditv  and  enemiea, 
ib. ;  extraonfinaiT  imnease  of  mice  in  the  royal  ftneata, 
ib.,  a. ;  propagation,  ib. ;  fecundity,  452;  Tarietiea,  ib. ; 
the  km^-tailed  field,  deacribed, ib.;  short-tailed  field, 
ib.;  white  mice,  ib.,A.;  harvest  moose,  ib.,  a.;  the 
shrew,  described,  453. 

A/dMuftM,  or  WkiU-wmd  MmAey^  L  507. 

Mouthy  its  expression,  i  170. 

Mulberry  /aeitw,  the  best  f(9od  for  the  silkwonn,  ii. 
510.  ' 

Mules,  account  of,  i.  263  and  a.,  264. 

Mullet,  its  method  €ft  eacapuig  from  the  seal,  L  486;  no- 
tice of  the,  299, 321,  a. 

MuUuM,  the  fish  discrimmated,  ii.  298. 

Multwalve,  aheU-fiah,  U.  373. 

AftcmmiiM.  commerce  m,  i.  226;  aupposed  medicinal,  ib. ; 
method  of  searohing  for,  ib.,  227 ;  m  what  state  found, 
228;  account  of  one  dug  up  at  Antergne,  ib.,  229; 
coi\)eoture8  concerning,  229. 

Mutoardm,  a  kind  of  dormou^,  1.  458. 

MukUs,  human,  thehr  atrength,  i.  177;  microscopic  ez- 
ammation  of,  602. 

Mueie,  how  produced,  i.  196;  pleaaurea  of,  1.97;  atrange 
hiatancea  of  the  effecta  of,  ib. :  eaae  of  madneaa  pro- 
duced by,  ib.,  198,  «.;  cured  by,  ib. ;  bite  of  the 
tarantula  said  to  be  eured  by,  198. 

Affuk  animalj  description  of,  i.  316,  n.,  318;  muak,  how 
obtained,  lb.,  a. ;  quantity  exported  from  Asia,  ib., 
and  3J7, ».;  iU  vhrtuea,  ib.;  ThebctUn  muak, 818, «.; 


Indian  muak,  ib.;  Qnhiea  mnak,  ib.;  OeylOB  OHuk, 
ib.;  Brazilian  musk,  ib. 

MuA  Bull,  account  of  the,  L  281,  a. 

Afaaii:,  pigmy.  1.311. 

Muemcn,  a  kind  of  wild  aheep,  described.  L  297,  29B,  a. 

Mutquito  Fly,  whero  common,  ii.  555  and  a. 

Mus9d,  the  fiah  and  aheU,  deacribed,  ii.  365,  a.,  366; 
generation,  367;  egg»,  ib.;  fecundity, ib.;  multitude*, 
ib.;  enemies,  ib.;  afraid  of  atorms,  ib.;  attacbea  it- 
self to  rocks  by  filamenta,  ib. ;  its  inatrameDt  of  mo- 
tion, ib.;  its  furrow  in  the  sand,  ib.;  moaeda  some- 
times poisonous,  368,  a. 
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NaiU,  human,  their  properties,  L  176. 

Narwhal,  or  Sea-UmMm,  its  aise,  ii.  360;  ita  remmkable 
projecting  tooth,  ib.;  a  aknU  in  the  Sftadhooae  havh^ 
two,  ib.;  now  it  uaea  the  tooth,  ib.;  whether  a  bom 
or  tusk,  ib. ;  its  peaceable  disposition,  261 ;  aasodates 
with  the  wliale,  ib.;  distingmshed  from  it,  ib.;  value 
of  the  ivory  of  its  tooth,  ib. ;  the  fossil,  baa  given  ori- 
gin to  the  stories  of  the  unicorn,  262. 

Natural  toorld,  minute  formations  and  piienoBena  of,  iL 
587—622. 

Nautilut,tk  kind  of  sea-snail,  iL  364  and  «.;  two  kinds, 
from  tne  colour  of  the  shell,  ib.;  the  shell  deseribed, 
ib.;  disengages  itself  iVom  the  shell,  ib.;  the  appear- 
ance of  the,  sailing  in  the  Mediteiranean,  364, 365; 
object  of  ita  flight,  365. 

Naxanth,  bird  dV '^nether  the  dodo  be  the,  iL  27. 

iVcdi;,the,itonBe,L]74. 

NeeMe-J^  deacribed,  iL  290,  a. 

Negnm,  vhadty  of  their  infnnta,  L  161 ;  their  treatment 
of  women,  165;  of  Africa,  deacribed,  212;  daikneasof 
complexion,  215;  some,  with  white  skins,  217. 

Neu,  nver,  near  Bruges,  phenomena  of  ita  month,  L99. 

Netle  qfUrdi,  their  structuro,  ii.  10—12,  and  a. ;  of  the 
sparrow,  jay,  wren,  &c.  10;  hanging,  of  the  wood- 
pecker, deacribed,  104—1 17. 

Nettles,  sea.  star-fish,  or  anemones,  why  so  called,  fi.  561 . 

iVatcf,  DlacK  water,  its  class,  iL  152;  not  ineoasumable, 
ib. ;  absurd  remark  on  the,  in  the  PfaUoaophioai  IVans- 
actions,  ib. 

Niagara,  fiUls  of,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  L  81 ,  a.,  81 

NictUatina  membrane  on  ike  eyee  t^Urde,  what  it  is,  fi.  3w 

Nieper,  its  course,  L  77. 

Niger,  account  of  the,  L  78,  a. 

Nvakt,  an  African,  described,  L  239. 

N^^ngaU,  sonff  of  the,  iL  146, 147,  a.;  deacribed  by 
Pliny,  146, 147;  migrationa  and  habits,  1 47;  its  note 
in  ES4(iand,  148;  nest  and  eggs,  ib.;  song  in  confine- 
ment, ib. ;  Gresner's  anecdote*  of  its  power  of  talking, 
ib.;  how  taken,  154;  and  reared,  15o. 

NUe,  souroe  of  the,  78.  79,  and  a.;  beneflta  of  its  imm- 
dations,  79, 80;  rivers  received  by.  80. 

NUrogen,  a  component  of  atmoaphoic  air,  L  109,  a. 

Note,  its  position  and  form,  L  170;  peculiar  to  man,  ibi 

iVotef,Lr96.    SeeTVjaes. 

Notoneda,  or  Water^u,  described,  li.  201. 

iVamufto,  bfrd  of,  iL  76.    SeePlmtodo. 

Nut-hattk,  a  bird  resembling  the  woodpecker,  IL  107,  a.; 
the  European  nut-hatch,  ib.,  108,  a. 

Nyl-ghau,  a  species  of  antelope,  described,  i.  31 4,  a.,and 
544;  habits  in  captirity,  544;  manner  of  fighU^g,ib.; 
where  indigenous,  ib. 


Oakey-hole,  a  cavern,  description  of,  L  .^ 

Ocean,  its  extent,  L  83;  dinrions  of,  ib.;  estimate  of  its 
bulk,  84;  its  uses,  ib.,  85;  parts  of,  claimed  by  na- 
tions, 85;  its  bays,  &c.,  minutely  known,  ib.;  saltnetf 
of  the,  ib.;  why  not  putrefied,  86;  attempta  to  de- 
prive sea  water  of  its  saltness,  ib.;  effecta  of  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the.  ib..  89;  advant^es  of  its  saltnefls, 
88;  freezes,  ib. ;  luminous  appearance  of  its  waves  by 
night.  89 ;  tides  of  the,  ib.;  (see  7U^);  circulates 
round  the  globe,  92;  ounents  of  the,  ib.;  (see  Cur^ 
rents);  its  various  motions,  96;  its  effects  on  the  eaith, 
ib.;  lands  gained  from  the,  ib.,  97;  luundatioosoftbe. 
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99;  temporary  depredfttioiw  of  tlie,  ib.;  wonders  in 
the  bottom  of  the,  102, 103;  iU  waters  at  different 
depths,  102. 

Ooiloif  an  animal  of  the  eat  tribe,  described,  i.  382  and 
«. 

Ocoixtmtzean^  or  Maeioam  P^feom^  iL  129. 

OUour^  not  a  tme  test  of  wholesomeness,  L  201 ;  taste  of 
different  nations  with  respeet  to,  ib.;  how  varied  by 
distance,  ib.;  by  mixture  of  ingredienfa^  ib. ;  by  dis- 
ease, ib. 

OUmr,  W.  a  tiper  catcher  at  Bath,  disoowed  salad  oil 
to  be  a  core  for  the  viper's  Ute,  ii.  420. 

Ondatra,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  described,  l  454.  See 
Raif  uuuk. 

Opiu&im,  a  beaatifiil  fish,  described,  U.  295. 

O/KMsaffJt,  animals  of  the,  kind,  their  rektiye  position,  i. 
511;  the  head.  &0.,  described,  512;  their  bag  or  poach 
described,  and  how  the  yoang  accommodated  in  it, 
513  and  «.;  habits,  514;  variaties,  ib. 

Onm-outana,  its  sizes,  i.  491 ;  description  oi  that  seen 
by  Br  lyson,  ib. ;  its  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  and  essential  difference,  492;  its  hair,  hands, 
&0.,  ib.,  493;  dispositions,  493;  that  seen  by  Edwards, 
described  by  Buffon,  ib.;  Dr  Clarke  Abel's  descrip- 
tion  of  the  great  oran-outang,  491,  n.;  his  account  of 
an  oran-outang  brought  from  Java,  493,  n.;  mtelli- 
genoe  of  two  bekmgmg  to  L.  Brosse,  495;  smaller 
tribe,  ib.;  Le  Compte's  account  of  it,  ib.,  496 ;  the  gi- 
gantic species.  496;  where  found,  ib.;  the  AlHcan.or 
pongo,  described,  ib. ;  go  m  companies,  ib.;  size, 
strength,  &&.  ib.;  place  of  the,  hi  the  gndation  of 
nature,  497;  helplessness  of  the,  ib.;  goes  on  all-fours, 
ib. 

Orb,  sea.  the,  described,  U.  290;  ksser,  291. 

Ores  and  JMimani^  examination  o(L  ii.  592. 

C>>]9aMC/>nMiiiceKM^  classes  of,  i.  22,  n.,  25.    QeeFomls. 

Oriole,  a  species  of  thrush,  iL  143. 144,  n. 

OrmamefiiM  of  tke  person,  savages  admire,  i.  173, 174;  ob- 
servations conoemhig,  174. 

OrmtkorkMdma,  or  dudMlied  PUUypm,  L  488,  «.;  the 
most  smgular  animal  of  AustraliiL  bemg  a  compound 
of  the  quadruped  and  the  bird,  561,  n. ;  description 
of,  ib.  562.  n.;  habita  of  the,  ih/^n, 

Vgprey^  or  Oettfrage,  a  kind  of  eagle,  ii.  36. 

Vdratiam^  the,  a  Ismd  of  fish,  described,  U.  291  and  «. 

CMnol.  its  appearance,  iL  19;  size,  ib.;  plumage,  ib., 
21 ;  its  value,  22 ;  spurs,  19 ;  thighs,  ib. ;  hitemsi  parts, 
ib.,  20;  where  found,  ib.;  habits,  ib.;  voracity,  ib.; 
incubation  and  polygamy,  21 ;  habits  of  the,  ib.,  n.i 
manner  of  running,  2-J;  how  hunted,  ib.;  domesticated 
and  tamed,  ib.;  its  flesh,  lb..  23. 

OUer,  the^  described,  i.  475;  wnere  found,  ib.;  prey  and 
manner  of  fiahinff,  ib.;  propagation,  476;  its  retreats 
and  habitation  described, ib.;  how  caught  by  dogs, 
ib.;  tnuned  to  hunt  fish,  ib.;  countries  of  the,  ib.; 
sea-otter  described,  477, «. 

OfiartM,  a  species  of  monkey,  its  significant  vi^oe,  L  504. 

Onmoe,  confusion  concerning  the  name,  L  380;  that  of 
LhmjBus,  described,  379;  disposition  of  the,  ib.;  me- 
thod of  taking  their  prey,  ib.;  how  used  in  hunting, 
ib.,  380. 

Otd,  nocturnal,  bird  of  prey,  ii.  52:  description  of  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the,  ib.  n.;  owls  dirided  into  homed 
and  smooth-headed,  ib.,  a. ;  peat  homed  or  eagle 
owl,  ib.,».,54;  long-eared  owl, ib.,«.,54;  short-eared 
owl,  53,  a.,  54;  scops-eared  owL  53,  «.;  snowy  owl, 
63, «.,  05;  bam  or  white  owL  53,  a.;  tawny  owi,  54, 
«.;  little  owl,  ib.;  bam  oids  at  Walton  Hall,  55-57, 
a.;  the  common  properties  of  tlie  owl,  52--^54;  the 
api>etites,  habits, retreats  of  the  class,  55;  cry, ib.,  56; 
antipathy  of  other  birds  to  the,  ib.,  5/ ;  how  used  to 
lure  the  kite,  57;  nest  of  the,  ib.;  indodlity  of  the, 
58. 

Ojt,    See  Cow,  Bisom,  and  B^ffuh ;  Indian  ox,  i.  27  ,  a. 

Ojouy  Idand,  produced  by  the  sea,  i.  97. 

,  a  component  of  atmospheric  air,  L  109,  n. 


Cyder,  the,  ii.  365, «.;  its  resemblance  to  the  mussel, 
368;  its  shells  described,  ib.;  cannot  move  its  situa- 
tion, ib.;  to  what  it  attaches  Itself,  ib.;  by  what 
means,  ib. ;  spawn,  ib. ;  growth,  ib. ;  deposited  in  beds 
at  Colchester,  369 ;  season  for  ovsters,  ib.,  n. ;  account 
of  those  held  in  most  esteem,  ib.;  method  of  feeding 
oysters,  ib.;  oysters  easy  of  digestion,  &c.,  ib. 


pQca,  its  characteristics,  i.  445;  roots  like  a  liog,  ib.; 

where  found,  ib.;  its  numerous  enemies,  ib.;  courage, 

ib. 
Padfie  Ocean,  constancy  of  its  winds  in  certain  latitudes, 

/  W  a  kuid  of  llama,  L  553. 

Paddock  Moon,  the  month  in  which  fixMS  do  not  croak, 
iL  383;  accounted  for,  ib. 

PamUre,  their  observation  of  the  ezpresnon  of  passions 
bv  the  human  body,  L  171. 

Paieneu,  the  effect  of  what  passions,  L  171. 

Palm,  fibres  of  the,  iL  602. 

Pangdin^ot  Soalp  Lizard,  distinguished  from  the  liz- 
ard tnbe.  L  468;  size  and  appearance,  ib.;  its  scaly 
covering,  ib.;  a  sufficient  defence  sgainst  all  animals, 
ib.;  but  man,  ib;  harmlesanessof  theuib.;  its  food,  ib.; 
tongue,  ib.;  preys  on  ants,  ib.,  469;  Its  liabits,  469. 

Panther,  the  great,  L  376;  distinguished  fh>m  the  leo- 
pard^ 377;  its  spoU,  ib.;  dispositions,  381. 

Paradue,  bird  of,  mistakes  concerning  the,  ii.  108; 
its  chwacters,  109  and  ».;  the  two  vsrieties  of  the, 
ib.;  the  animal  described,  ib.;  where  found,  ib.;  mi- 
grations of  the,  ib.;  how  shot  and  preserved,  110; 
grahle-bird  of  paradise,  ib., ».;  magnificent  bird  of 
paradise,  ib.,  n, 

ParatnaduM  genus  of  infiaoria,  ii.  631. 

Parr,  or  Samlel,    See  Salmon, 

Parr,  Samaiel.  his  lontravity,  I.  206. 

Parraieets,  wliat.  iL  114 ;  beauty  and  talkativeness  of 
the  Brazilian.  116;  Alexandrine  ring  parmkeet,  1 17,  a. 

Parrot,  its  docility,  ii.  113;  taught  to  speak,  ib.;  WU- 
loughby's  story  of  one  belonging  to  Henry  VII.,  ib.; 
numerous  varieties  of  the,  1 1 4  and  a. ;  peculiarities  in 
the  toes  of  the,  ib.;  in  the  bill,  1 15;  the  tongue  and 
throat,  ib. ;  its  dunate,  ib. ;  expertness  of  the,  taught 
in  France,  ib.;  cause,  ib.;  of  the  Brazilian,  ib.;  ac- 
count of  one,  ib.:  sagacity  in  a  state  of  nature,  ib.; 
eggs  and  youag,  116:  how  taken,  ib. ;  fiesh  of  the,  ib. ; 
beauty  of  the  Brazilian,  ib.:  how  found  and  8hot,ib.; 
diseases.  119;  varieties,  117—119;  family  of  psxrots 
divided  into  six  different  groups,  ib.,  n. ;  ash-coloured 
or  g^y  paiTot,  118.  a. ;  ground  parrot.  119,  a. 

Partridge,  delicacy  of  the  fiesh  of  the,  li.  82;  universal 
diffusion  of  the^  83;  veneiy,  ib.;  care  of  its  young,  ib. ; 
partridge  shooting,  ib. ;  the,  never  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated, ib.;  bet  m  partridge  shooting,  ib.,  a.;  varie- 
ties of  the  partridge,  84,  a.;  the  mountain  partridge, 
ib. 

Passions  expressed  by  the  features  of  the  fSaoe  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  body,  L  171. 

PaioM,  or  A^ican  Moidbey,  L  505. 

Panl,  St,  de  Leon,  in  Lower  Brittany,  country  round, 
desolated  by  a  sand  storm,  L  127, 128. 

Peaeoek,  its  beauty,  ii.  64;  scream,  ib.;  seen  m  flocks, 
lb.;  early  domesticated, 65;  considered  a  delicacy  by 
the  Romans,  ib.;  in  the  times  of  fYancis  I.,  ib.;  its 
food,  66 ;  salacitv,  ib. ;  flocks  of  them  in  Cambaya,  ib. ; 
varieties  the  Tlabet,  ib.  and  a.;  the  Japan  peacock, 
ib.,  a.;  the  Chinese  peacock,  ib.;  the  white  peacock, 
ib. 

Peahen,  number  of  her  eggs,  iL  66;  her  age,  ib. 

Peak,  a  mountain  in  the  Molucca  Iskmds,  swallowed  bv 
an  earthquake,  L  64. 

Pearls,  whether  a  disease  or  an  accident  of  the  oyster, 
ii.  3/0;  firom  what  fishes  obtained,  370;  fisheries  of, 
370—372,  a.;  whence  the  best,  372;  account  of  the 
divers  for,  ib.,  373  and  a. 

Pecoary,  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  L  347;  description  of, 
ib.,a.;  collared  peccary,  348.  «.;  white-lipped  pec- 
cary, ib. :  hoofr,  &c.,  described,  349 ;  herds  of  the,  ib. ; 
food  of  the,  ib.;  fiesh,  ib.;  the  young  of  the,  ib.;  dis- 
tinct fhmi  the  hog,  350. 

Peewit,  or  Lapwing,  described,  ii.  194,  a. 

Pegasse,  a  species  of  buffalo,  described,  1.  282,  n. 

Pem,  the  Indian  Nile,  L  80. 

PelagO,  shell  fish  of  the  deep,  iL  355. 

PeUoan,  rize  of  the,  iL  201  and  n. ;  account  of  the  pouch 


purpose  kiUed  by  the  Americans,  ib.;  Raymond's 
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acoount  of  a  tame  one,  ib.;  Faber's,  of  one  that  had 
a  taste  for  music,  ib. ;  age  of  the,  ib. 

renattm,  characteristics  of  the  species,  ii.  215;  wings, 
21 6 ;  legs,  ib. ;  power  of  diTing,  217;  Mr  Bennet's  des- 
cription of  pen/piins,  216,  ft.;  the  crested  penffuin, 
21/, ».;  description  of  a  penguin  rookery,  ib. ;  colour, 
ib.;  Magellanic,  ib.;  described  ib.;  food,  218;  flesh, 
ib. ;  social  disposition,  ib.;  its  remarkable  nest,  ib.; 
female  and  eggs,  219. 

PetmarkhoUy  a  cavern,  CSaptaln  Sturmy's  descent  into,  i. 

Perd^  notice  of  the  fish,  iL  298;  varieties  of  the,  ib.,  n, ; 
how  fished  for,  321, «. 

/'«f:;^ikS9.i.  201.    SeeOdottfv. 

Peritoinkief  the  shell  fish  so  called,  ii.  369,  n. 

Persia,  dreadful  wind  in,  i.  125;  its  breed  of  horses  des- 
cribed. 249. 

Peace.  Nicola,  the  diver,  account  of  from  Kircher,  i.  103, 
104. 

fWra2f,  account  of  the,  ii.  2 1 0  and  n. ;  the  stormy  petrel, 
21 1. «. ;  the  little  stormy  petrel,  ib. 

Peiri/aotioM  andfoetU  rematns,  ii  593.    See  FoeeOs, 

PhtUanger^  a  pouched  anunal,  notice  of,  L  512,  n.  and 
515,  n. 

Phatagm,  variety  of  the  pangolin,  described,  i.  469. 

Pheaeomt  at  first  'artificially  propagated  among  us,  ii.  72; 
brought  from  Phaids,  ib.;  beauty  of  the,  ib.;  the  ani- 
mal described  ib.;  its  flesh,  73;  maimer  of  hatching, 
ib.;  easily  taken,  ib.;  or  shot,  74;  how  domesticate 
and  reared,  75;  a  breed  between  the,  and  the  com- 
mon hen,  ib.;  varieties,  ib.;  pheasants  all  natives  of 
Asia^  73,  n.;  solden  pheasant  of  China,  ib.;  other 
species  noticeo^  ib.  and  74,  n. 

Phtlanger^  a  species  of  opossum,  how  distinguished,  L 
515;  habits  of  the,  ib. 

Pficla$  or  JUefish^  il.  373;  where  found  and  in  what 
situation,  374;  shell  of  the,  ib.;  the  animal  described, 
ib.;  power  of  penetrating  hard  substances,  proved, 
ib.;  perseverance  and  slowness,  375;  numbers  meet 
in  the  same  rock,  ib.;  where  found,  ib. 

PhywHfnomi/,  how  marked,  i.  167. 

Pie  kind,  birds  of  the,  what  class  included  under,  ii.  86; 
teasing  and  noxious,  ib.;  places  of  building,  ib. ;  re- 
publican government,  ib. ;  archness,  and  ctipability  of 
mstruction,  86, 87;  otlier  characteristics,  8/. 

Pigeon,  the,  and  its  varieties,  ii.  120  and  it.;  wild-rock 
pigeon  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  domestic 
species,  ib. ,  n. :  the  passenger  pigeon,  ib. ;  Audubon's 


description  of  its  habits  and  mightv  flocks,  121, «.; 
ring  pigeon  or  cushet,  122.  n.  and  129;  wood  pigeon, 
123,  fi.;  bisset  or  wild  rock  pigeon,  ib.;  management 


pigeon, 
,  .^r.         sgemenf 

of  the  dove  cot,  124,  n.:  jacobme  pigeon,  125,  n.;  col- 
lared turtle,  ib.:  ferruginous  ground  dove,  126,ff.;  the 
carrier  pigeon-,  127,  n.\  different  breeds  of  the  com- 
mon domesticated  pigeon,  128  and  129,  n.;  turtle 
dove,  129. 

P^y  ofTwm,  the  oran-outang,  i.  491. 

Pigtail,  a  kind  of  baboon^  noticed,  L  501 . 

Pi^j  tne,  characterised,  iL  303  and  n. ;  its  voracity  des- 
cribed, 322;  mode  of  catcliing  the,  321,  322,  n.;  saury 
pike,  304,  n. 

Puchard,  lis  place  of  resort,  ii.  312;  arrival,  howknovrn, 
ib.;  great  quantities  of  the,  how  taken,  313;  uses, 
315;  profits  of  the  fishery  of,  ib.;  general  account  of 
the  habitudes  of  the  pilchard,  314,  315,ff.;  the  pil- 
chard fishery  315,  316, «. 

Pilori,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  i.  454. 

Pin€h,  kind  of  monkey,  i.  509. 

Pitmodc  or  Hirling^  a  species  of  sea  trout,  ii.  32) ,  n. 

Pintado  or  Gttinea  Am«  its  resemblance  to  the  pheasant 
and  turkey,  ii.  75;  different  names  of  the,  76;  feeds  in 
flocks,  ib.;  the  crested,  and  mitred,  ib. 

P^mI  or  Surinam  toad,  its  lothesome  appearance,  ii.  389; 
eggs  sent  by  internal  canals  to  the  back,  ib;  the  male 
described,  390. 

Pipe-fiak,  account  of  the,  ^^^  290;  varieties  of  the,  ib.,  n. 

PtpHSf  acoount  of  the,  ii.  lo3, 154,  n. 

Pismire.    See  AtU. 

Pistil  of  a  flower,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  ii.  598. 

Pithekos  of  the  andevts.  the  ape,  i.  497. 

Pvh4  or  Hazor-slieU,  ii.  369. 

Plague,  how  caused,  i .  1 1 3 ;  some  places  free  from,  114; 
that  of  13-16,  ib.;  its  progress  in  Kngland  in  1348,  ib., 
n. :  tliat  hi  lK>ndon,  1665,  ib.,  1 15. 


Plake,  flat-fish,  described,  ii.  301,  n. 
Planets,  comparative  sizes  of  the,  i.  1,2  aod  s. ;  aoeount 
of  the  different  planetary  syetemsy  2, 3, «. ;  descriptioo 
of  the  planetary  bodies,  5, 6, ». 
PlanU.    See  Vegetables. 
P/euroneoles,  the,  or  flat  fish,  il.  299. 
Plovers,  acoount  of  the.  iL  192, ».;  the  golden  pk>ver,ib ; 

the  dotterel  plover,  193,  n. 
Plummet.UBed  to  sound  the  sea,  i.  102. 

Pluio,  gulf  ot  a  chasm,  described  by  Aeliin,  i.  31. 

PoisoHbag (^insects, it  620. 

Poisers  o/ineects^  ii.  617. 

Poisonous  quaHites  of  some  fakes,  whence  derived,  ii.  324. 

i'otMiwnfdbe<^oif^,iL388;bythetoad,ib.  See  Venom, 
416. 

Polar  regions,  descriptions  of  the  earth  there,  i.  10; 
voyages  for  exploring  the  polar  seaiL  ib..  «.;  aeecrip- 
tion  of  the  ice  there,  89;  atmosphene  pnenomena  of 
the,  132,  136—139;  the  men  found  round  the,  des- 
cribed, 209,  210. 

Pole-cat,  ita  size,  &c.  i.  415  and  ».;  distinguished  from 
the ferret,ib. ; its  fine  colours,  &c.  described, 41 6 -des- 
tructive to  game,  ib.;  residence,  ib.;  infests  dove- 
houses  and  hives,  ib.;  its  tax,  417;  climate,  ib. 

Pollen,  microscopic  examination  oi^  iL  697,  S9B. 

Polvnemus,  the  fish  described,  ii.  299. 

Potypus,  description  of  the^  i.  153;  pullulation  from  the» 
in.;  multiphed  by  cutting,  ib.;  general  aeeonnt  of 
polypi,  ii.  562—570  and  n. 

Pompey,  a  lion,  age  of,  i.  366. 

Pongo.    See  Oran-OMtaew, 

Pope  or  RiO",  a  small  fish  described,  ii.  322, «. 

Porctanne,  its  quiUs  described,  L  464;  its  figure  and 
body,  ib. ;  whether  it  darts  its  quills.  465,  466  and  a.; 
its  method  of  defence,  466 ;  prey  or  rood,  ib. ;  age,  ib.; 
its  escape  from  dogs,  &c.,  ib.;  how  hunted  by  the 
Indians,  ib.;  fables  concerning  the,  ib.;  when  tamed, 
its  fretfiilness,  467;  varieties  of  the,  ib. 

Porpoise,  the,  ^stinguished,  it  264;  its  agility,  265; 
method  of  seeking  its  vtej,  266;  destraetive'to  the 
nets  of  fishermen  in  Cornwall,  ib.;  fidlows  fidi  op 
fresh  water,  ib.;  seen  in  the  Tliamee  at  London,  ib.; 
how  killed  there,  ib. ;  oil  firom  the,  ib. ;  fishery  on  the 
west  shores  of  Scotland,  ib.:  young,  ib.;  age,  ib. 

PorttMuese-man-i^-war,  a  small  moilusooos  animal  so 
called,  account  of  the,  ii.  375,  n. 

Pouch  (fthe  opossum  kind,  described,  L  514. 

Pawned  amnuUs.  or  Marsupiala,  i.  51 1 — 518, «. 

Poultry  kinds,  their  utility,  ii.  59;  oharaetsristics,  ib.; 
habitudes,  59—61. 

Prawn,  description  of  the,  ii.  331 ,  «. 

Pregnane,  progress  of  the  embryo  during,  i.  157—160; 
a  chUd  wonderfnlly  affected  by  an  execution  seen  by 
the  mother,  wliile  m  that  state,  219. 

Pre^,  beasts  of,  their  habits,  i.  239,  240. 

Prince  o/serpents,  a  beautiful  species  in  Japan,  ii.  428; 
a  favourite  there,  ib. 

Propolis,  the  substance  with  which  bees  stop  ennnies 
in  their  abodes^  ii.  524;  whence  eullceted,  525;  man- 
ner of  using  it,  ib. 

Proportions  <^the  human  body,  L  176. 

Proteus  genus  ofn^usoria,  ii.  627. 

Ptarmigan  or  Wike  Grouse,  ii.  80, «. 

Puberty,  season  of,L  165;  its  time  in  different  countries, 
ib.;  symptoms  o^  ib. 

I^Mn,  bill  of  the,  described,  iL  220;  legs,ib.;  nupatioa 
lor  the  purpose  of  hatching,  221 ;  dimgers  undemme 
then,  ib.;  enemies,  ib.:  dispossesstcs  the  rabbit  oil  its 
burrow  at  Priesholm,  ib.;  how  taken  there,  ib.;  flesh, 
ib.;  migration,  222. 

Puma,  the,  called  the  American  liou,i.  368;  description 
of  tne,  3/5,  n. 

Pupa  state  of  insects,  iL  612. 

Pj^lhon,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  iL  429,  ir. 


Quadrupeds,  classification  of,  L  234,235;  their  rank. 
235;  utilitv,  236;  analogies  to  man,  237;  their  adapta- 
tion to  their  stations,  238;  different  stmctures  of 
their  heads,  ib.;  teeth,  ib.;  legs,  ib.;  stomaeh,  ib.; 
their  hostilities,  239*  seasons  of  seeking  prey,  ib.;  de- 
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fcnoM,  240;  euues  of  v&riety  among,  240—242;  their 
oomparative  8iie  in  the  different  oontinentiL  242 ; 
their  generation,  243,  courage  and  art  Sn  defending 
their  yonng,  ib.;  aeasons  of  breeding,  ib.;  those  from 
the  egg,  ib.;  thoM  oorered  with  scales  instead  of 
h^,  their  distingaishing  qualities,  i.  467 ;  amphibious 
their  characteristics.  475;  observations  on  the  subser- 
▼idnce  of  quadrupeds  to  man,  561 . 

Quadrumana,  four-handed  animals,  the  monkey  kind,  i. 
489 ;  their  oomparatiTe  advantages.  51 5.   See  Monkey. 

Quam^  a  species  of  the  horse,  described,  i.  264,  n. 

QuaU^  the,  described,  ii.  84  and  n.;  account  of  the  mi- 
gration of  the,  85;  quail-fighting  among  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.;  how  caught  by  a  call,  ib. 

Qfuen  bee  in  a  Atw,  ii.  513;  ncTer  more  than  one,  lb.;  her 
^88,  ib. 

Quito,  a  city  on  the  Andes,  i.  61 ;  its  height,  62;  appear- 
ance of  meteors  there,  135;  the  wild-ass  how  hunted 
there,  261. 


R 


teristics,  ib.;  the  sharp-nosed,  ib.;  thombaok,  ib.; 
flre-flare,  ib.;  their  size,  ib.;  safety  fh>m  it,  ib.j  sto- 
ries of  some  of  prodigious  sixe,  274;  retreats  of  the, 
lb.;  female  and  eggs,  ib.;  fislung  of  the,  how  prac- 
tised at  Scsrborough,  lb.;  the  Italian  method,  275; 
Injurious  species,  ib.;  characteristics  of  the  rays  or 
skato.u.  276,11.    See^Sibte. 

Raxor-OidL  its  remarkable  hole,  ii.  369;  how  taken,  ib. 

HedOfmut,  its  note  and  lialutudes.  ii.  149  and  «. 

Red  &a,  nature  of  its  channel,  i.  102. 

RedahoKk,  the,  described,  ii.  193, «.;  spotted  redshank, 
ib. 

Bed-wmg,  description  and  habitudes  of  the,  ii.  144, 138, 
II.,  141,11. 

Rem-deer,  its  country,  i.  335;  usefulness,  ib.;  chanm  of 
hair,  colour,  horns,  &c^  336;  endeaTOur  to  introduce 
into  Britain  unsuccessful,  ib.^^. ;  Lapland,  described, 
lb.;  enemies  to  the,  there,  337;  how  the  natives  pro- 


tect it,  ib.;  the  female,  its  young  and  milk,  ib.;.how 
it  spends  the  winter  in  Lapland,  ib.;  said  to  eat 
mountain  rats,  ib.,  n.;  dependence  of  the  Laplander 


RoMd.  stages  of  generation  in  the,  1. 157;  distinct  from 
the  hare,  i.  434;  makes  holes  for  security,  ib. ;  said  to 
be  origpally  from  Spain,  ib.  n. ;  rabbits  five  in  a  social 
stato,  ib.;  care  for  their  young,  ib.;  love  the  fields, 
ib.;  sometimes  bring  forth  at  a  distance  from  the 
warren,  ib.;  description  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  female  brinp;8  forth,  435;  the  tame,  does  not 
burrow,  ib.;  various  colours  of  the  domestic  breed, 
ib.;acoount  of  the  production  and  subordination  of 
some  domestic  ones,  ib.;  age  of  the,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.; 
multiplication  of  the.  in  Spain,  ib.;  prefers  a  warm 
climate,  ib.;  tame,  the  larger,  436;  the  Syrian,  ib.; 
none  in  America^  ib. 
Race,  human,  varieties  in  the,  i.  209;  difference,  small, 
ib.;  classification  of  the,  ib.;  several  described,  ib.;  in 
the  polar  rQffions,  ib.;  the  Tartars.  211 :  Nemes,  212; 
Americans,  213;  Europeans,  ib. ;  diversified  oy  colour, 
314, 215;  stature,  216;  fftce,  ib.;  all  from  one  common 
stock,  217, 218. 
Raaoon,  called  the  Jamaica  Rat,  its  description,  i.  544 : 
abode,  ib.;  ii^urious  to  plantations,  ib.;  capable  of 
being  tamed,  ib. ;  sanity  of  the.  ib.,  n. 
Raegal,  his  accurate  history  of  the  nrog.  ii.  378. 
Rails,  account  of  the  birds  so  called,  li.  197,  «.;  water 

rail,  lb.;  land  rail,  or  corn-crake,  ib. 
Aws,  how.  produced,  i.  129, 130. 
RainboWf  lunar,  seen  in  the  north,!.  136;  phenomena  of 
the,  139,  n. ;  soh&r,  its  ^pearance  in  the  polar  regions, 
ib. 
Ram/bwly  ii.  101.    See  Woodvedeer, 
RaairViaJti&r^  its  impurity,  i.  6o. 
Ramikkigy  his  account  of  the  Indian  elephant,  i.  522. 
RapaeSmu  birda,  their  adaptation,  ii.  28,  29;  habits,  29; 

classification,  80,  31. 
Rat,  the  great,  or  Norway,  or  Surmolot,  its  native  coun- 
try, i.  448;  characteristics,  ib.;  hostility  to  the  black 
rat,  449 ;  extirpated  firogs  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  its  habits  of 
rapacity,ib.;  propagation.ib.;  its  enemies,  the  dog,cat, 
and  weasel,  ib.;  black,  the  common,  448;  description 
of  the,  450,  n.;  extraordinaiT  numbers  of  rats  at  the 
horse  slaughter-houses  of  Paris,  ib.;  where  found, 
451;  black-water,  its  distinctions  and  food,ib.;  Ca- 
nada rat,  454,  n. 

Gterman,  i.  454.    See  OrieeHu. 

kind,  animals  of  the,  their  characteristics,  i.  428; 

multiplication,  ib. 

musk,  varieties  of  the,  i.  454;  the  desman  and  pi- 

lori,  ib.;  the  ondatra,  described,  ib.;  disposition  and 
manner  of  living,  ib.;  scent  of  the,  lb.;  variously  es- 
teemed, ib. 
Raitletnaie,  the,  described,  ii.  421;  its  rattle,  ib.;  its 
mortal  bite,  422;  symptoms,  ib.;  ftital  oases  of  its 
bite,  ib.,  and  ».;  remedies,  423;  account  of  its  power 
of  fascination,  ib.;  proof,  ib. 
Roomy  its  characteristics,  li.  87, 88,  and  «.;  infiuence  of 
climate  on  the,  88—92;  the  white,  92;  reclaimed  and 
trained,  ib.;  habits  in  the  tame  state,  ib.;  in  the  wild, 
ib.;  reverenced  by  some,  93;  ominous  character  or 
the.  ib., «. 
/{Ujf,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  231, 232. 
Ray  kmdy  fish  of  the,  their  properties,  ii.  273;  charao- 
VOL.  u. 


on  the,  338;  the  kinds  of  the,  ib.;  migrations  of  the^ 
ib., ».;  patience  of  the  tame.  339;  the  milking  of  the, 
described,  ib.;  their  age,  340;  uses  of  the  fiesh,  ib.; 
milk,  ib.;  skin,  lb.;  diseases  of  the,  341. 

Rduh,  on  what  it  depends,  1 201 ;  how  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances, 202. 

Remora,  or  Swidttg-fuh  ofOe  Shark,  ii.  272, 292,  n. 

Reptilet,  ih&x  charaotensties  and  classification,  ii.  431— 
l-436.il. 

Rembration  m  mouniains,  i.  62;  of  plants,  ii.  597. 

Rkms,  cataracts  of  the,  81 ;  a  part  of,  lost  in  the  sand, 
83. 

Rhinoeeroa,  size  of  the.  I.  529;  shape,  lb.;  horn,  ib.,  530, 
n.;  contends  with  the  elephant.  530;  fables  concern- 
ing the,  ib.:  account  of  that  described  by  Parsons, 
ib. ;  age,  531 ;  country  and  haunte,  ib. :  food,  ib.  and 
530;  how  taken,531 ;  varieties,ib. ;  the  double-homed, 
lb.  and  n. 

bird,  account  of  the,  ii.  101,  n. 

Ring-dove,  described,  it  129. 

Rioer$,  oomparative  purity  of  the  water  of,  i.  68;  opi- 
nions concerning  their  origin,  73, 74;  whence  supplied, 
74;  in  what  manner,  ib.:  their  channels, lb., 75;  their 
current,  75;  sinuosities  mcrease  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  ib.:  some  with  many  mouths,  ib.;  their  rapidity 
how  affected,  76;  the  laigest  in  Europe,  77  and  n.; 
in  Asia,  77;  in  Africa,  78;  in  America^  80,  81 ;  caU- 
racts  of,  81 ;  rivers  lost  in  the  sand,  83;  quantity  of 
water  in,  84. 

Roach,  how  fished  for,  ii.  322,  n. 

Roe  of  Arabian  writers  supposed  to  be  the  condor,  ii. 
39. 

Rocks  Jbrmed  tfh^iuicmal  remaint,  ii.  594. 

Roe-lntck,  described.  L  330;  the  haunts  of  the,  ib.;  me- 
thod of  running,  ib.;  constancy  of  thehr  attachment, 
ib.;  their  generation,  growth,  cry,  &c.,  lb.,  331;  va- 
rieties, 331. 

Roller,  a  kind  of  jay,  ii.  99. 

Romans,  destroyed  the  British  forests,!.  101. 

Rook,  the,  description  of,  ii.  90,«.;  habits  of,  91,  a.; 
formation  of  rook's  nests,  and  general  character  of 
the  commimity  of  a  rookery,  93---96,  and  n. 

Rope^walkiM,  elephants  taught,  L  526. 

Rud,  a  small  fish,  notice  of  the.  ii.  322,  ft. 

Ru^,  the,  described,  ii.  190—196;  how  taken,  197;  and 

served  up,  ib. 
Runtinating  animals,  the  class  of,  i.  268;  their  habits,  ib. ; 
construction  of  tneir  stomach  and  intestines,  ib.,  269; 
birds,  269 ;  fishes,  ib. ;  insecte,  ib. ;  instance  of  a  man 
ruminating,  lb.;  cow  kuid,  lb.;  sheep  and  goat  kind, 
286;  deer  lund,  318. 
Rmmer,  a  name  of  the  corrira,  ii.  190. 
'^    "     t,  immense  prqjection  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 


Rutting  season  oftKs  stag,  i.  321. 


SaX)U,  value  of  its  skin,  i.  418;  its  fiir  described,  ib.; 
its  habitudes,  419;  conntrv, ib.;  scarcity,  lb.;  hunted, 
ib.;  enoouragemente  to  the  hunting  of,  by  the  Rub- 
•    1,1b. 

4o 
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SkAra,  the,  or  Trat^pterm,  notioo  of  the  fiih,  U.  298. 

Sqf«t^lamp,  Mooont  of  DB.ry\  L  28^  n. 

•Smomu,  a  gmuw  of  monkevip  L  508. 

Sat^cirthe  Bewailer, »  kind  of  monkey,  i.  500. 

Safm,  kind  of  monkey,  I  508. 

SaUt  w  FoshtaOed  Moiknv,  L  608. 

Salad'oU,  %  cure  for  the  viper's  bite,  ii.  4^. 

Salammd0r^  anoient  notion  of  the,  ii.  899;  deeoription 
of  the,  ib., ».;  its  appearsDee,  400;  habits,  ih.;  whe- 
ther venomous,  ib. :  gekko  and  blaok-water  newt  spe- 
oies» ib,;  intensal  fonnation, ib.;  Tiviparoas,  ib.;  pro- 
daces  fifty  at  a  thne,  401 ;  amphibious,  ib.;  changes 
its  skin  often,  lb.;  tenacity  of  life,  ib.;  the  gigantic 
salamander,  400, ». 

Salmtm,  the,  oliaimeterised JL  801 ;  its  habiU  dcwvibed, 
ib.. ».;  how  angled  for,  892. «.;  parr,  or  samlet,  801, 
SO-i^fli.,  821,11.  [The  parr  18  BOW  proved  to  be,een- 
tnry  to  what  it  stated  hi  the  note,  the  yoong  of  sal- 
mon hi  its  aecond  seaaon.]  Bahaoo  trout  described, 
802,30in.  ^ 

SbA;  siNuraitir  ot  in  some  ooantries.  L  86,11.;  bay  and 
eonumnL  L  87;  rock'Salt,  description  of,  ib.,  a.;  nses 

SaUmu  (fikB  oeioM,  cpfaiiaos  oonasming  the.  L  65;  of 
lakes,  lb.;  attempts  to  deprive  sea>water  of  iU  salt- 
ness,  86;  advantsjges  of  the,  88;  another  effect  of  the, 

&&  Vo^,  why  fishes  that  Uve  in  U  wiU  expfare  in  ftesh, 

SavMiri  Monkey,  i.  508. 

Sanderlinffs,  acoomt  of  the,  ii.  192.  >. 

Skmd-piper^  the  green,  described,  iL  198,  n. 

Scmd-ttorm  <^  Africa,  description  of  the,  i.  126. 

SanUmiii^  a  new  island  appeared  at,  1707^63. 

SartojAagi,  or  SUme  cqgUm,  described,  i  227,  a. 

Sanagmy  their  barbaroos  tnatmest  of  woaten,  i.  166: 

their  oonfined  aima,  ib. ;  their  attention  to  fiiierv  ana 

dresa,  173, 174^ 
SooIm  and  pont  o/tke  humam  tkm,  ii  604;  method  of  Tiew- 

ing  them  under  the  mieBoseopa,  605. 
ScaUi  qfjuhei,  ii.  605;  of  an  eel,  ib.;  of  a  carp,  ib.;  hy. 

pothesis  relating  therato,  ib. 
Soaln  m  du  wmgi  <f  liMafiut,  ii.  617, 618;  varieties, 

616,619;  disp<Mtion«ithewmff,619. 
SoaUep,  the,  i^asaricaUe  for  its  manner  of  motion,  ii. 

Seamyu  Marom,  his  exhibition  of  crocodiles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Si.  899. 

Sbumo,  the,  fish  noUoed,  ii.  298. 

Soolapmdra  of  the  Bad  Indiei,  described,  iL  466,  467, 
andn. 

Seooptr,  a  name  of  the  avoeetta,  ii.  189. 

Scorpion,  aooount  of  the,  ii.  462—466,  and  a.;  the  black 
scorpion,  466,  «.;  the  African  eoeipion,  ib. 

Seotcimau,  one  m  the  Tower,  his  endurance  of  hanger, 
L  186. 

SeoUand,  great  floods  hi,  hi  1829, 1. 127,  a.;  red  and  ihl- 
low  deer  in,  323,  324,  a.;  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the 
wood,  once  plentifhl  in  Scotland,  now  eztinot,  ii.  78 
and  a.;  endeavoiurs  to  restoee  it,  79,  a* 

^!ki.    SeeOaaoa. 

Sea^bnam,  a  prickly  fiuMd  fiah,  ii.  297. 

Sea4freexe8,  L  128. 

&a;,  the  parts  of  its  body  described,  1.481;  iteriseand 
ooloor.  lb.:  eharaeters  ef  the  varieties,  482  and  a.; 
aiae  of  ita  bnnn,  482:  Its  tongue,  ib.;  foramen  ovale, 
ib.;  habitation  and  food,  483;  legs,  ib.;  a  soc^  ani- 
mal, ib.;  eaaily  tamed,  lb.  a.;  actiona  fai  fine  weather 
and  a  atonn,  464;  nugiates,  lb.;  propagation  of  the, 
ib.;  mannev  of  takhig  seala  m  Scotlimd^  485, «.;  cry, 
485;  combats,  lb.;  method  of  pursnlng  fish,  ib.,  486; 
how  caught  by  Europeans,  ib. ;  by  Greenlandera,  ib., 
and  484.  a.;  its  skin  and  oil.  486;  Icsh,  ib.;  varieties 
of  the.  ib. ;  the  uishie  described,  ib.;  haMts and  aiieo- 
tion,  Id.  ;  fights  for  its  station,  ib.;  and  for  the  female, 
ib. ;  the  hooded,  described,  ib.;  the  bottle-nosed,  ib. ; 
toodf  ib.;  gregarious  habits,  ib.:  sluggishness,  ib.; 
those  seen  by  Lord  Anson's  people,  ib.;  their  flesh, 
ib.;  where fbund, ib. 

Sea-larhs,  account  of  the,  ii.  1 92,  a. 

Sea-purms,  molluscous  animals  so  called,  ii.  376,  a. 

Jba-4Msdt,  misroaoopic  examination  of,  iL  601 ;  ris^lar 

StS»  cfpimUMy  and  their  appendages,  ii.  588;  how  to  be 
raioroeoonioally  examined,  ib.;  varieties,  ib.,  599. 


Snaea  cfcMmaU,  animalcnles  in.  ii.  686,  sr  s^. 

SsflMoaaAsoMf  ommw  cfMonknm^  ita  renarkame  < 
t«nfT508. 

<SSni^  /Seer,  fai  Afriea,  i.  78;  how  far  navigable,  ib.; 
inundations  o^  pn^ndloia),  80. 

Seitmtiom  of  a  man  newly  brought  into  existenee,  de- 
aeribed  by  Boflfon,  i.  202—204. 

ScMes  tf  man,  their  comparative  extent,  L  200  (see 
Ucarutg,  Ac);  mutual  mds,  tb.;  eontbiBatioB  cf  ob- 
jects oJ^ib. 

6qM,  a  venomona  viper,  ii.  428  and  a. 

Sepuleikret,  Egyptian^deseribed,  L  226, 227  ;  one  in 
Franoe  described,  228. 

Serpenia,  general  characteristics  of,  ii.  407,  a.;  whr  held 
hi  detestation,  407;  operation  of  the  poison  or,  406; 
uses  of  the,  ib.;  where  meet  abundant,  ib.;  anelent 
devaatatioiM  wrought  by  some  not  improbable^  ib., 
409;  harmlesaneai  with  us,  409 ;  distiagni^ung  marks, 
ib. ;  swallow,  ib. ;  organs,  ib. ;  hatemal  parte,  410; 
number  of  joints  in  the  back  bone,  ib.;  the  ribs,  ib.; 
skin,  ib.;  scales,  ib.;  distinctions  m  sixe,  41 1 ;  siae  of 
some,  ib.;  torpidity  after  lioeding,  ib.;  track  of  the, 
ib.;  indiscrimmate  prey,  ib.;  oonteste  for  water,  412; 
CMMtbility  of  abstinence,  ib.;  voices,  ib.;  motionai,  ib., 
413;  amphibious  in  fkesh  water  only,  418;  fcetor,  by 
what  poMCSsed,  408, 418;  dJaUngnisbed  as  vivipmua 
or  oviparons.  414;  as  venomous  or  not,  ib. ;  their  de- 
fence from  tneir  poisonona  <|UjditSes,  fb. ;  enemies,  ib. ; 
means  to  destroy  and  chann  them,  lb.,  415;  by  what 
nations  adored,  and  how,  415;  elaasMcation,  ib.;  in- 
cantation of  aerpents,  lb.,  a. ;  venom,  41 6 ;  (see  Feaosi- 
oat  Strpmdty,  those  withont  venom,  oharaeteristios 
of,  426;  their  bite,  ib.;  manner  of  attack,  lb.,  427; 
varietiss,  427, 488.  a^  aerpents  In  South  Africa,  424, 
425,  a.;  aenents  m  Demerara,  426,  a. 

6lf»pin<,  &a,  1&,  or  iS&ps,  noticed,  Ii.  299. 

SerpcHt-tUmc,  account  orthe,it  426;  how  it  prednees  its 
effects,  if  any,  ib. 

Strval,  described,  L  861 ;  ita  reacmMaaeeto  the  eeracal, 
883. 

5iMt,  state  of  the,  in  differsnt  oonntries,  t  165, 16). 

Shagrmn,  leather  from  the  skin  of  the  wud  aas,  L  268. 

Shajpe  of  man,  i.  1 67 ;  of  woman,  ib. 

iSAadk,the,itovarietie8,fi.269and«.;  the  Une  ehaik, 
269,  a.;  the  baaUng  shark,  270,  a.:  the  angri  aharii, 
ib.;  the  great  white,  its  vonMdty,270;  the,  deaeribed, 
271 ;  fine,  lb.;  eyes,  ib.;  swiftness,  ib.;  how  it  seises 
aastsBoe  of  one  bitlag 
peiBons  let  down  into 
. ;  how  taken  by  bait, 
272;  haipooned,  ib.;  killed 'bv  the  negroes,  ib.;  the 
snckiiw  luAi,  or  sliaik's  pilot,  lb.;  young  of  the,  ib.; 
flesh,  273;  oil,ib. 

Shadnq,  practice  of,  in  different  agca.  L  172,  a. 

Sheath-m,  or  SHuinu,  notice  of  the.  It  260. 

Sheep  kmd,  animaia  of  the,  1 286;  nearly  affied  to  tne 
goat.ib.,a.;  diatkiguiaihed  firom  the  aoat,  266,287; 
qualities  and  disposition  of  sheep,  287. 286.  and  a.; 
habits  when  tamed,  286;  on  the  contlneBt.  follow 
the  shepherd,  ib.;  their  fleece,  269;  teeth,  290;  their 
young,  lb. ;  where  Ibnnd  in  their  noblest  state,  291 : 
eOiscte  of  climate  on,  293 ;  diff^aent  kmda  of,  ont  of 
Europe,  Iceland,  ib.;  Merino  sheep,  aoeonnt  o^  289. 
a.;  varieties  of  British  sheep,  291,  «.;  hmg-wooOed 
British  sheep,  the  old  and  new  Leieester,  the  Tses- 
water,  the  Devonshirs  nots,theSxmoor  and  1k»  Heath 
sheep,  ib.;  short-wooUed  sheep,  the  Poraotablre,  the 
Wiltohire,  the  Herefordshire,  the  South  Down,  the 
Noriblk,  the  Cheviot,  &o.,  ib.,  and  262,  a.;  HerdwHik 
sheep,  dun  -faced  breed,  Hebridean  and  Zetiand  sheep, 
292,^8,  n.;  breeds  of  Africa,  298,  a.;  breedacrAsia, 
294, 295,  a.;  breeds  of  Iceland,  295,  a.;  WaUachian 
breed,  296,a.;  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  ib.; 
the  pnmitive  race  of,  ib.;  the  musmon,  298  and  a. 

SkeU,  &e,  of  teataceouB  fishes,  ito  aubatanoe^ii.  847;  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  that  of  thn  garden  snail, 
848;  whether  farmed  of  the  aUme  of  tiie  anfanal's 
body,  349;  colouring  of  the,  how  accounted  fbr.  lb.; 
convdutions  of  the,  depend  entirely  on  the  anfansl, 
Ib. ;  collectlonB  of  shdOs,  how  polished,  856; j  ~ 


of  the  oceupation,  ib.;  birds  that  eat  them. '9^1 ;  sheUs 


serve  aa  abodes  to  other  animiiia,  852; 
of^  ib.;  Lamarck's  synoptical  table  o^  I 
various  iriaeeawherefonnd.  352, 858;  pelagii,orti 
oonfined  to  the  ocean,  855;  littorales,  or  those  east 
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on  diore,  ib^  866;  fresh  water,  358;  living  land  ihdk. 
lb.;  lb«Hl8lieUft.tli«ir  Tari0tyandoondkion.ib.:  Me 
also,  1 22,11.;  all  the  ipoU  cf  Mme  aniaal,  ib.;  hi*, 
toriaoi  of  thii  chm  of  nature,  ib..  Sod;  ant  and  valne 
ofiheUikasayfi.    ^mOmeMogy' 

SbelL-Juhy^aiMD» to  be  oonMdavd  aa  fith, il.  826;  the 
two  tribes  ot.  ib.;  emstaceoiH,  ehaneteriaed,  ib.; 
teataoeooa,  34/. 

Sk^fienftdcff,  deeeribed,L  888;  patlenoe  and  ftuthfbl- 
nets  of  the,  ib.;  hardineai.  iK 

Sftorw,  often  a  dafenee  egahMt  the  eeayL  96;  Afferent 
appearances  of,  ib.,  97. 

8hort-t^kiedmtt,L  )94.    See  Fiskm. 

akm«fr,iL  165-187.    Qee^MmbUL 

SknuMmoky  aeeoont  of  thok  i.  461,  n. 

SkHkm,    See  AMribr^M. 

S»fii9>l»«s,tbefoodof  the  whale,  11.353;  piooeae  of 
easting  its  shell,  3-28, «.;  shriinps  described,  831,  a. 

Skmamo,  a  knur-armed  ape,  1. 498,  a. 

SOk^  historical  aeoount  of,  li.  507,  a. 

SUh^eomif  ignorance  of  the  anoients  with  rcspeet  to  the, 
U.  507;  when  flist  bronght  into  Europe,  506;  the  des- 
cribed, ib.  and  a.;  the  two  methods  of  breeding  the, 
500;  in  the  wann  oHmatesof  the  East,510;  hi  Borope, 
ib.;form,&o.  of  the  apartment  inwhioh  It  is  bred, 
ib.;  pforision  of  leaves, ib.:  air,  ib.;  prQgiess  ef  the 
wcnn,  ib.;  its  fonnation  or  the  silk-oone,  51 1 ;  the 
thread  deaoribed,  ib.;  ita  change  into  the  winged 
■late,  ib.;  male  and  female,  ib.;  ^ggs,  ib.;  method  of 
nnnHnding  the  thfead,  ib. 

Simoom f  described,  1.  10,  a.,  126. 

5i£iMiM^-5«rdt,  their  notes  described,  ii.  187;  American, 

siUj  a  SfMcies  of  huk.  II.  151,  a. 

Siroceo  wind,  notice  of,  L  128,  a. 

Skkm$^  birds  resembling  the  llnneti,  ii.  1 58,  a. 

Size  of  the  human  bod^U  varieUes,  i.  176;  variatkms, 
IK,  177. 

Skaie,  the,  discriminated,  ii.  273;  oharaeteristlcs  of  the 
rays  or  skates,  il.  276,  a.;  the  kmg-nosed  dtate,  lb.; 
the  bine  skate,  ib.;  the  shanp-nosed  rey,  277,  a. ;  the 
thomback,  lb. 

Skim,  effects  of  age  on  the  human,  L  205. 

Skmk,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  described,  I.  421. 

Sbia$,  sea-birds,  acconnt  of  the,  i.  215. 

SUx&erg  m  Iceumd,  disraption  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 
64. 

Sleq>  inereaaes  the  weight  of  the  body,  1. 177;  neoessaiy 
to  all  animals,  183;  most  of  all  to  nun,  187;  some  ani- 
mals spend  much  time  In,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  want  of, 
on  man,ib.;  oaoaeof  unknown,  188;  effects  of,  lb.; 
physiology  of,  ib.,  a. :  instances  of  somnambulism,  1 99 ; 
much  required  by  the  studious,  ib.;  a  German  stu- 
dent performed  his  tasks  during^  190;  story  of  asleep- 
walker,  ib. 

Si^  ofmomdaxnMy  land-slips,  L  63;  mow-slips,  64. 

Sudk,  varieties  of  the,  i.  557;  deser^tion  of  the,  ib.  and 
a.;  spends  Its  whole  life  on  trees,  lb.,  a.;  Waterton^ 
aoooont  of  the,  558,  a.;  its  method  of  scrambling  on 
the  ground,  ib. ;  Its  structure  and  habits,  559 ;  whether 
an  unfinished  quadruped,  ib.;  abstinence,  ib. 

Sa^dJlmg.  an  inferior  sense  in  man,  L  20O;  power  ol^  poe- 
sessea  by  some  nations,  ib.;  uses  of  ib.;  the  taste  of 
diffisrent  nations  in  respect  to  theotrjects  of,20J 
and  a.;  sense  of,  possessed  by  birds,  ii.  3. 

Sncnl.  the  garden,  its  process  in  fonnmg  Its  shell  des- 
cribed, ii.  348;  organs  of  the,  359, 360;  horns  and  eyes 
on  the  two  uppeimost.  860;  organs  of  generation,  ib. ; 
coupling,  ib.;  ens.  ib.;  growth  of  the  shell,  361; 
can  mend  its  shell  when  broken,  ib  ;  not  make  a 
new  one,  ib.;  method  of  motion,  ib.;  slime,  ib. ;  ap- 
petite, 362;  kUIed  bv  salt,  &c.  ib.;  torpidity,  tod 
manner  of  burying  itself,  ib. ;  awakenfaig,  and  voracity, 
ib.;  varieties  of  the  snail,  ib.;  the  fresh-water,  ib.;  its 
peculiarities,  ib.;  manner  of  risins  to  the  surface,  ib.; 
viviparous,  ib.;  brought  forth  with  the  stony  coat, 
363;  sea-smdls,  ib. ;  manner  of  impregnation,  ib. ;  want 
horns,  ib.;  convolutions  of  the  shell, lb.;  the  trochus 
kind,  ib.;  the  nautilus,  364. 

--^~  the  sea,  whence  the  name,  H.  289;  the,  described, 
290;  account  of  the  garden  snalL  359, 360,  a. 

Shafts,  the  black,  the  largest  of  English  serpents  des- 
cribed, il.  427;  not  venomous,  lb.  and  a.:  manner  of 
attack,  and  how  repelled,  ib. ;  prey  of  the,  428;  ovi- 
ponms,  ib. ;  torpid  in  winter,  ib.    See  Serpents. 


aar,ib.,a.;  howpvodweed,  196; 
A,  ik;  reflected,  198. 


L264. 

water,  described,  i.  890* 


SMkt'Tootf  Virginian,  the  best  cure  for  the  bite  of  tlie 

rattle-anake,iL423. 
aiiwwji,  dncription  ofl  1 171,  a. 
6UM«,deaaibed,iL  19l,«.;  the  doable  snipe,  ib.;  tlie 

UtUe  snipe,  ib.;  the  common  snipe,  192,  a. 
Sobbutg,  whence  it  proceeds,  L  171  and  a. 
6b^oocise,iL208.    See  C^oaaef  . 
Sok^uk,  described,  IL  800,  a. 
&£^&Aw«,  TsU^  o^  exhibits  the  effects  of  earthquakM^ 

SUba,  his  opinion  of  the  beanty  of  the  pheasant,  iL  72. 

iSbMMl,  reAeotioB  ol  i.  1 16;  transmitted  by  the  nndula- 
tioB  of  the  air,  ib.,  a.;  how peodweed,  196;  how  ren- 
dered a  tone, 

Som.    ^eoffog. 

e,orUMf«I.L461,a. 
rtb,  their  value  fcr  aaesi 
Lthe  brae  and  small 
88l,a.and394.    QetDoff, 

Sparrow,  the,  its  habits  described,  U.  135  and  136,  a. 

kmd,  birds  of  the,  their  abode  near  man,  ii.  180; 

why  they  avoid  forests,  ib. ;  attachment  to  i^aices.  ib. ; 
aeeonnts  of  their  flights  and  paauges,  1 31 ;  arU  of  the 
birdHsatcher  to  take  them,  ib.;  contentions  ef  the, 
132;  sfaiglag.  proper  to  the  male,  lb.;  the  female,  nest, 
and  young,  lb.— 135;  paring  of  the,  135;  ohastitv,  des- 
cribed by  Addison,  ib.;  exceptions,  ib.;  resembliinces 
among  the,  ib.; dasrificatlon,  186;  slender-billed,  ib.; 
thehrfood,ib.;  and  song,  ib.;  thSok-billed,  ib.;  their 
food,  187;  note^  ib.;  those  of  passage,  ib.;  their  sea- 
Bons  of  migration,  lb. 
iL46,a. 
,  a  prickly-finned  flsh,  U.  297. 
iwn  qfjithei,  account  of  the,  ii.  247, 248;  estimate  of 
ito  immense  amoant.  249, 250. 

Speeehy  acquisition  of,  by  Inikats,  i.  163. 

SpormeueU,  fiDund  in  the  head  of  the  caehalot,  ii.  263; 
how  distributed  there, 264;  uses  ol^  lb.;  how  the 
whole  oil  of  the  fish  convertible  into,  ib.;  where  the 
whales  that  yield  it,  abonnd,  ib.  a. 

S^DermoHe  Ammaleulee,  638  et  seq. ;  discovered  by  Leeu- 
wenhoeok  and  Hartsoeker,  ib.;  hypothesis  oonoem- 
inff,  ib.;  Leeuwenhoeck's  obsorvations,  ib.;  animal- 
cules in  the  human  semen,  ib.;  in  that  of  a  cod-fish, 
689;  general  discoveries  by  Leeuwenhoeck  in  this  de- 
partment, ib. ;  objections  to  lus  discoveries,  answered, 
lb.;  Buffon's  notions  conceming  the  sperm  animals, 
ib.;  Buffon's  errors,  ib.;  Needham'shypotheris,640; 
}dB  reasonings  rmrding  the  seminal  animal  m  the 
calmer,  ib.;  Builon*s  remarka  thereon,  ib.;  the  funda- 
mental error  exposed,  ib.;  wild  speculations  conoem- 


inff  the  seminal  animals,  ib. ;  desirable  to  eHcit  more 
information  conoeraing  them,  ib. 

^Mar,  the.  descifbed.  li.  448—453  and  a.;  construction 
of  its  web.  449,  a.;  different  kinds  of  spiders,  455,  a.; 
remarkable  nest  of  one,  448  and  a. 

SjpmoHtJUkes,  how  distinguished  by  thdr  gflk,  ii.  293; « 
numerous  species,  ib.;  Systems  ib.;  Artedi*s,  ib.; 
linnsBUs',  ib.;  Gouan's,  294;  particulars  of,  with  des- 
criptions, 294 — 307;  uniformity  of  thdr  description 
307,  308:  their  bones,  ib.;  proportion  of,  to  the  fins, 
ib.;  live  out  a  short  time  out  of  water,  309;  excep- 
tions, ib.;  passage  of  some  fhnn  salt  to  ftesh  water, 
ib. ;  some  nom  fresh  towards  salt  to  spawn,  ib. ;  fishes 
of  passage,  lb.;  the  cod,  310;  haddock  and  mackarel, 
310;  herring,  ib.,  311 ;  pilchard,  312—314;  their  im- 
mense numbers,  814;  their  numbers  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  81 8 ;  whether  they  come  fh)m  the  egg  perfectly 
Ibrmed,  ib. ;  white  bait,ib,  impreffnation,  ib.;  growth, 
ib.:  live  on  one  another,  ib.;  the  oiorado,  319;  warfare 
in  fresh  water,  ib.;  diflidenceof  fkesh  water  fish,  ib., 
320;  voracity  of  the  pike,  822;  torpidity  in  winter,  ib., 
323;  diseases.  324;  poisonous  qualities  of  some,  ib.; 
how  caused,  lb. 

Sponpee  belong  to  tks  potypi,  il.  564,  a.;  different  species 
of,  570,  a. 

%iooML  the,  described,  11. 185, 186  tod  a. ;  the  Euro- 
pean, 1 86 ;  the  American,  lb. ;  fine  colour  and  uncouth 
shape,  ib.;  habits,  ib.  and  a.;  food,  ib.;  nest  and 
voung,  1 87 ;  white  spoonbill,  1 86,  a. ;  roseate  spoonbill, 
Ib. 

4>oaAi,  water,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  described  by 
Toumefort,  1.  143;  their  origin,  144;  dreaded  by  mar- 
iners, ib. 

Sprat^  or  Garvie  Herring^  description  of  the,  il.  817  n. 
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,  a  species  of  Afirican  antelope,  described,  i. 
'31^,  314,  n.  *^' 

Stprtng-vxtter^  i.  67;  spoatiiu  and  intermitting  springs, 
67,  n.;  hot,  aocoont  of;  68;  at  Bath,  lb.;  at  St  Mi- 
guel, ib. 

Sqwuh,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  described,  1.  279. 

SquiOa,  or  WhUe  Shrimp,  U.  331,  n. 

Sguirreft  an  idea  of  its  form,  i.  436 ;  the  tail  and  its  lueB, 
ib.:  varieties  of  the,  ib.;  the  eommon  described,  ib.; 
the  ground  squirrel,  437, «.;  the  grav  Virginian,  437; 
the  Barbaiy,  ib.:  the  Siberian  white,  ib.:  Carolina 
black,  ib.;  Braxilun.  ib.;  that  of  New  Spam,  ib.;  its 
extensive  diffiuion,  ib.;  the  varieties  differ  in  disposi- 
tion and  food,  ib. ;  the  common,  characteristics  of  the, 
438;  agility,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  its  nest  described,  ib.; 
provisions  of  nuts.  ib. ;  propaoation  of  the,  ib. :  watch- 
fulness, ib.;  its  mmblenessy  in.;  oaks  planted  by  the 
squirreL  ib.,  «.;  abode  on  trees,  439:  migrations  of 
the,  in  lApland,  ib.;  method  of  crossmg  lakes  there, 
ib.;  domesticated,  ib.,  440:  preference  of  fixed  to  re- 
volving cages  for  squirrels,  439,  n. ;  the  flying,  its  class, 
440  and  n, ;  European  fl^g,  where  found,  ib. ;  " 


j  its  ha- 
bits, ib. ;  female's'care  o?  tHe  young,  ib. ;  description  of 
the, and  its  nature,  ib.;  its  amasmg  spring,  ib.;  how 
adapted  for  it,  ib.;  where  found,  ib.;  tamed,  ib. 

Stqffhy  description  of,  i.  83,n. 

Stag,  described,  i.  819;  its  horns,  lb.,  820;  the  rutting 
season  of  the,  320. 821 ;  size,  colour,  and  habits,  321, 
822;  hunting  of  the,  822;  laws  concerning  the,  ib., 
323;  description  of  stag-hunting  in  England,  823, 326; 
hunted  in  Sicily,  826 ;  in  China,  ib. ;  the  Chmese  stag 
described,  ib.;  Corsican,  827;  that  of  Germany,  ib.; 
that  of  Sardixiia,  ib.;  the  American,  ib.,  828. 

Stagnant  teater,  i.  67. 

Stamina  (/Jlowen,  microscopic  examination  of,  it  £97. 

Stare,  or  darling,  its  description,  ti  144,  and  ».;  voice, 
ib.;  migration  and  peculiar  flight, ib.;  the  red- winged 
of  America,  145,  n. 

Star-fidk,  the,  described,  ii.  561 ;  hard  substances  found 
in  its  stomach,  ib.;  bicreasea  in  siae,  ib. ;  properties, 
ib. 

Stars,  fixed,  i.  7, 8, «.;  &IHng,  what,  139;  phenomena 
of,  140,  n. 

Statues,  ancient  models  of  beauty,  i.  176. 

Stature  of' the  body,  how  affected,  i.  216;  of  men  not  di- 
minished, 223. 

Stewart,  Duqald,  his  account  of  a  boy  bom  blind  and 
deaf,i.ld9. 

Stickleback,  the,  or  Gaslerosteus,  described,  ii.  298  and  n. 

Stings  (finsedSj  ii.  620;  poison  bag,  ib. 

Stinkard,  foetid  smell  of  the,  i.  420;  varieties  of  the,  ib.; 
anecdote  of  a,  ib.,ii.;  the  squash,  8kink,&c.^ib.:  their 
foetid  glands  described,  ib.,  421 ;  uses  of  this  odour  to 
the  animal,  ib.;  strength  and  offensive  nature  of  it 
when  the  animal  is  enraged,  ib.;  an  instance  of  this 
by  Kalm,  422;  kept  tame  by  the  Americans,  ib. 
,  Stoat,  when  the  ermine  properly  so  called,  i.  413  and  n. 

Stodi-dove,  the  original  of  the  pigeon,  ii.  125;  described, 
ib.;  Toung,  127. 

Stomal  (^quadrupeds,  i.  238. 

Stomata  ofptanU,  li.  597. 

£KoM9,  precious,  whence  their  value,  i.  173;  meteoric 
stones,  account  of,  141,  a. 

Stork,  its  resemblance  to  the  crane,  ii.  175;  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  gams  from  herons  and  cranes, 
ib.,  a.;  the  white  stork^  ib., ».,  176;  the  black  stork. 
176,  a.;  regular  migrations  and  manner  of,  177;  food 
of  the.  ib.;  affection  for  young,  ib.;  friendly  feeling 
towards  men,  ib.;  storks  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Turks,  ib.,  n. 

Storm,  account  of  the  sreat  storm  in  Britain,  in  1703,  i« 
126. ».;  storm  of  1783,  ib.,  127,  ft.;  other  storms,  ib. 

Strabism  ofths  eyes^  what,  i.  194. 

Strength  (^  man,  i.  177 — 180;  instances  of  muscular 
strength,  177,  ft.;  some  remarkable  instances  of  the, 
180. 

Stn^mcheros,  breed  of  sheep,  described,  i.  296. 

Stromaieus,  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  299. 

6Sfa7]70O«,  its  disposition,  it  283;  description,  ib. ;  differ- 
ent kinds  and  different  uses  of  each,  ib. ;  visits  all  the 
seaa  of  Europe,  ib. ;  size  of  one  taken  in  the  Eske,  ib. ; 
where  most  abundant.  284;  how  cauarht,  ib.,  285; 
temperate  and  thnid,  284;  preserved,  285;  trade  with 
the  roe,  ib.;  isinglass,  ib.;  sturgeon  fishery,  284,  n, 

Suaking-fah^  the,  or  Eckineis,  il  300. 


SwnrfiA,  its  nze  and  appearance,  described,  iL  287. 

iSuat.  mock,  or  reflected,  seen  m  the  polar  r^ioos,  L 139 

Surf  of  the  sea.  its  dangerous  nature,  t  97. 

Surinam  Toad,  account  of  the,  ii.  389;  (see  P^nt);  ser- 
pent, its  beautv,  428;  considered  fortunate  by  the 
savages  there,  ib. 

SurmoUft,  or  greai  brown  rat,  described,  i.  448.    See  lis/. 

SurmMiel,  notice  of  the  fish.  ii.  298. 

Swallow,  its  migration,  ii-  160;peouliaritie8  and  variedcs 
of  the.  160;  characteristics  of  the,  161 ;  food,  ib.;  ^- 
lity,  ib.;  tail,  ib.;  its  appearance  in  spring,  ib. ;  on- 
ferenoe  between  the  cninmey  swallow  and  window 
swallow,  ib. ,  a. ;  nests  of  the  various  kinds  of  tiie,  162; 
in  Chinis  ib.;  how  to  discard  them,  ib.;  ef^  and 
young,  163;  assembling  of  the,  ib.;  migratMn,  iK; 
seen  at  sea,  ib.;  whether  all  minate.  ib.,  164,  a.;  the 
swift  and  other  varieties,  ib.,  160;  the  noetomal,  or 
goat  sucker,  ib.;  nests  of  the  Chinese,  in  what  esti- 
mation held  as  a  delicacy,  162;  commeroial  statistics 
regardhig,  ib.,  163,  a. 

SwcSow,  s^a,  a  kind  of  gull,  ii.  210. 

Swallows  <f  TemoUe,  a  name  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  ii. 
109. 

Swammerdam,  his  persevering  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  shell-fish  and  insects,  u.  359. 

Swan,  characteristics  of  the,  iL  ^4  and  a.;  the  wHd 
swan,  225,  a. ;  the  black  swan,  ib.;  whether  the 
swan  rings,  2*26;  relations  on  the  subject,  ibu,  227; 
food  of  the.  ib.:  incubation  and  young,  ib.;  fcraieriy 
esteemed  for  the  flesh,  ib.;  where  now  preserved  lor 
then:  beauty,  ib. 

a  kind  or  swallow,  its  distinctions  and  habits,  ii. 


11 

Swimmers,  an  order  of  buds,  charaoteriatics  of,  ii.  201. 

Swine.    See  Hog. 

Sword-fish,  its  attacks  on  the  whale  deseribed,  ii.  255; 
the,  described,  294  and  a. 

i^agush,  name  of  the  caracal,  i.  381 ,  383.    See  CbraosL 

^na,  animals  of,  the  softness  of  their  hair,  i.  359. 

J^fslenu  o/naiural  history,  method  of  nstng^  i.  230;  ad- 
vantages of,  ib.;  defects  of.  281;  Say's,  ib.;  Klein's, 
282;  Linnsus',  233;  that  followed  in  thia  work,  2£t 
-285. 


Tadpole,  the  spawn  of  the  firog.    See  Frog, 

Tayaeu,  i.  349.    See  Peooary. 

Taligpoin,  a  monkey,  fine  colours  of  the,  i.  507  and  «• 

TanuUn.  kind  of  monkey,  i.  508. 

Tamanaua,  larger  and  smaller  species  of  the  ant-eater, 

i.  556. 
Tanrec,  distinguished  Ihmi  the  hedgehog,  i.  464;  de- 
scribed, ib.;  habitude^  ib. 
Tcqaeti,  or  BraaOkm  Rabbit,  an  account  of  the,  L  446. 
Tcqjir.  the  hippopotamus  of  the  new  continent,  L  352, 

n.,  552,  a. ;  described,  552;  its  food,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  tha 

tapur  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  553,  n. 
Tarantula,  a  dance  practised  in  Italv,  t  198,  a.;  a  kind 

of  spider,  described,  it  454;  its  fabled  dangerous  bite 

and  cure  by  music.  455. 
Tamassar,  the  great  bird  of,  supposed  to  be  the  condor, 

11.39. 
Tartar  race  qfmen,  described,  L  210, 211. 
Tasting,  opinions  concerning  the  sense  of,  L  201;  sen- 
sible in  children,  202;  affected  by  habit,  ib. 
Tatou,  (see  Artnadillo),  i.  469;  apara,  471;  of  Ray,  ib.; 

tatuette,  ib. 
Tedh,  variety  of.  in  anhnals,  i.  174;  of  quadrupeds,  238; 

of  the  cow,  270. 
Telescope  Ji^  described,  ii.  291,  a. 
jTsfapsnite  reaions,  earth  in  the,  i.  11. 
Tench,  fish,  described,  U.  306,  307,  a.;  bow  aisled  for, 

323,  a. 
Tendrao,  the,  distinguished  from  the  hedgehqg,  L  464; 

size,  movements,  and  habita,  ib. 
Tener^e,  peak  of,  a  volcano,  L  44;  its  height,  62. 
Termites,  or  White  Ants,  description  of  the,  ii.  587,  a; 

ringular  construction  of  their  nests,  ib.,  588. 
Temate,  how  rendered  unwholesome,  L  112. 
Tsms,  or  Sea  Swallows,  ohazacteristics  of  the,  iL  212,  n 
Teuthys,  the  fish  described,  U.  299. 
T^rom,  a  new  island,  1.  53. 
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THermomdeTy  i.  69;  principle  of  the,  ib. 

Tkinif  oaiueB  and  cooaeqaenoes  of,  i.  185,  «• 

TAorade  JisLwhat/u.  2d4;  prieklv-fiimed,  295;  toft- 
finned,  299. 

Tiornbadtf  a  spedea  of  akate,  ii.  277, ». 

T&ru$hkmd.hMaiii  the,  iL  137;  different  apeoiea  of 
thruah,  their  habita,  &o.  138, «.;  their  propertiea,  ib.; 
the  aong  throah  or  mavia,  139, «.;  the  miaael  thniah, 
ita  aise  and  diatinctiona,  ib.  and  n,;  the  punctated 
throah,  U I,  a.;  the  rock  thnuhea,  U2, «.;  the  mock- 
ing throah,  U3,  «•;  other  Tarieties,  145;  the  fieldfare, 
blackbird,  &o.    Bee  Field/are,  BladAird. 

Thumb-footed  ^uU-Juh^  accoont  of  the,  IL  874. 

TkumUr^  phenomena  of,  L  133, «. 

Thyroid  oartiiagB^  aeen  in  men.  i.  175. 

TiUet  of  the  ocean,  i.  90;  deacnption  of  the,  ib.;  precise 
r  inwnich  "  '  ""^ 


aoconnt  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  oaoaed,  90, 
91 ;  affected  by  the  channel  of  the  aea,  91, 92;  the 
greatest  where,  92;  an  effect  of  the,  ib.; 
Tiger,  the^  ita  beaoty,!.  369;  fierceneaa, ib.;  diatinotiona 
of  the,  lb.:  relative  poaition,ib. :  where  found, ib.  and 
«.;  tiger  banting  in  India,  370, 371, ».;  habita,371; 
atrength.  ib.  and  372;  combat  of  one  with  three  ele- 

Shanta,  ib. ;  the  three  kmda  of  the,  in  SondahRi^ah'e 
ominiona,  373;  scaroeneaaof  the  real  apeoiea,  ib.; 
how  tat  tameable.  369;  tigreaa  and  her  young,  373; 
their  akina,  374;  clouded  tiger,  ib.,  n. 

Tmea,    Qeeifolit, 

ThMda,  the,  gnat,  deacribed,  u.  553. 

Tttmux,  account  of  the  variona  apeoiea  o^  ii.  151,  n,; 
bottle  tit  or  long-tailed  titmouae,  154.  n. 

Toady  the,  diatinguiahed  from  the  frog,  li.  384;  hidcoua 
to  the  imagination,  ib. ;  resemblance  to  the  firog.  ib.; 
propagation  and  aaaiatance  of  the  male,  885;  food, 
ib.;  account  of  the  habita  of  one  tamed  by  Araoott, 
ib.;  inatance  of  Gkrmana  eating  the,  without  injury, 
386;  another  inatance  of  ita  whole8omeneaa,ib.;  fablea 
oonceming^  the,  ib.;  ita  real  character,  ib. ;  toipidity, 
in  winter,  ib. :  account  of  aeveral  inatancea  of  ita  beina; 
fbund  in  the  heart  of  treea  and  atonea,  ib.;  expen- 
menta  regarding  thia  aingular  phenomenon,  ib.,».; 
account  of  their  aucking  cancerona  aorea,  388:  varie- 
ties, the  water,  ib.;  the  pipal  or  Surinam,  389;  the 
homed  toad,  ib. 

Toeoco,  the  flamingo,  why  ao  called  by  the  nativea  of 
Canada,  iL  188. 

Tbne*,  how  produced,  i.  196;  their  aueoeaaion  m  propor- 
tion make  muaic,  ib. 

Tongue  or proboedg  <^  iiued»,u»6lS;  of  the  houae-fly, 
ib. ;  of  the  hone^  bee,  6 1 6. 

Tonqum,  extraordmary  tidea  there,  i.  92;  liow  accounted 
i£i,ib. 

Tornado,  deacnption  of  the,  i.  125, 126. 

Torpedo,  a  kind  of  ray,  deacribed,  ii  278;  ita  electrical 
ahoek  deacribecL  by  Kempfer,  ib.;  eauaca  ascribed 
for  the  effect,  279;  its  power  dedinea  with  ita  vigour, 
ib.;  where  the  power  residea,ib.;  other  fiahea  poa- 
aeaaed  of  the  aame  power,  280. 

Torak^  a  apeoiea  of  coa,  deacribedL  ii.  300, «. 

Tortaue,  ita  superiority  to  the  &h  tribe,  ii  337;  why 
ranked  among  them,  ib.;  land  and  water,  ib.;  differ- 
ence between  the,  and  the  turtle,  ib.,  338 ;  nabita  of  the 
ib. ;  ahell,  ib.;  the  body  deacribed,  ib.;  varioua  apeciea 
of,  ib..  ff.;  internal  atructure,ib.;  ita  organa  deacribed, 
339;  difficult  to  be  killed.  Uvea  with  the  braina  out 
and  the  head  off,  ib.;  longevity  of  the,  ib.;  account 
of  one  at  Peterborough  which  hved  above  200  yeara, 
ib.,  ft.;  food  of  the,  340;  motion  of  ita  bloody  ib.;  dor- 
mant atate.  ib.;  alowneaa  of  all  the  aotiona,  and 
chaneea  of  the,  ib. ;  egge»  ib. ;  neat,  ib.,  341 ;  shell  com- 
poaea  of  aeveral  piecea,  ib.;  habitudea,  ib.,  432, ft. 
Sea  Tortoim,  aee  TurOe. 

Toucan,  account  of  ita  extraordinary  conformation,  ii. 
99  and».;  of  the  red-beaked,  100;  food  or  prey,  ib. 
and  ».;  tongue  of  the,  and  ita  uae,  101;  how  it  pro- 
tecta  ita  yoong,  ib.;  where  found,  ib. 

To»a&,  sense  of,  corrects  eight,  i  193;  ita  utility,  202; 
widely  diffosed,  ib.;  affected  by  habit,  ib.;  where 
chiefly  seated,  ib. ;  importance  of,  ib. 

Traekimm,  or  woever,  a  kind  of  fish,  deacribed,  U.  295; 
pain  of  the  ating  of  ita  back  fin,  3*24. 

Trachipterue,  or  $abre,  the  fiah,  noticed,  ii  298. 

Trade-wmda,  i  1 17 ;  history  and  theory  of,  1 1 8,  n. ;  in  the 
Atlantic,  122;  off  Nova  Zembla,  &c.  ib. 

Trageiaphu,  the  atag  of  Germany,  i  327. 


Tranq/brmation  ofmmeU,  ii.  437. 

Trm  woip.    See  Warn, 

Treeioppen,  Benuie^  name  iar  the  ancient  cicada,  how 
H>pkcable,  ii  476;  their  inatrument  of  aound,  ib. 

TVeet,  formation  of,  ii.  602. 

IVenmep,  the  diaooverer  of  the  reproduction  of  zoophy- 
tea  from  cutting,  ii.  567 ;  hia  olaaaification  of  the  poly- 
poa,  570. 

Trkkoda  genus  ofin/uaorid,  ii.  633. 

Tridmnu,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii  294. 

Trigla,  propertiea  of  the  fish,  ii.  298. 

Trockue,  a  peculiar  Vind  of  anaU  without  mouth,  ii.  363; 
preya  on  other  analiB,ib.;  all  aea-anaila  liable  to  its 
attacks,  364. 

Troglodyte^  described,  i  491. 

Tmmt,  a  fiunily  of  birds  peculiar  to  warm  climates, 
deacribed,  ii  101, 102,  a. 

Tropia,  oonatancy  of  winda  there,  in  certam  aeaa,  i  117 ; 
hurricanes  at  the,  125;  atmoepheric  phenomena  of 
the  133-135. 

Trout,  deacription  of  the,  ii.  302,  n.;  how  angled  for, 
323, «.;  the  great  gray  trout  of  Loch  Awe,  302,  n.\ 
aahnon  trout,  303, «. 

Trunk  t^ihe  elejAant,  account  of  the,  i  518. 

T\imbU-dung,  a  kind  of  beetie,  deacribed,  ii.  546;  ita 
aenae qf  amelling,  ib.;  Uqga  ot the  olaaa,  547. 

Tumbler,  a  kind  of  dog,  deacribed,  i  394. 

Tumw/uh,  deacribed  and  tunny  fiaheriea,  ii  297, 298 
ana». 

Turlnnated  Aea/uh,  ii.  352—359. 

Tktrbot/Uh,  deacribed,  u.  300.  n. 

J\trheu,  ita  original  country,  d.  66  and  n. ;  the  American 
wild,  67;  Pkhioe  Charlea  Luoian  Bonaparte'a  account 
of  the,  ib. ,  a. ;  habita  in  the  wild  atate.  ib. ;  how  hunt- 
ed, ib.;  habits,  animoeitiea,  and  antipathies  of  the 
tame,  70;  cowardice,  ib.;  female  and  yoong,  71; 
acreama  and  agitatum  of  the  female  when  the  young 
attacked,  ib. 

Tumdone,  deacribed,  ii  194.  n. 

Turtle,  the,  whence  ita  difference  from  the  tortoise 
ariaea,  ii.  337 ;  the,  deacribed,  341 ;  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean, or  coriaoeoua,  ita  great  aise  and  uaeleasneaa, 
ib.;  poiaonoua,  ib.;  account  of  one  of  thia  apeciea, 
ib.;  of  one  eanght  near  Scarborough,  342:  those  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  trunk,  ib.;  the  logserhead  dea- 
cribed, ib.  and  ft.;  hawkabill  or  imbri<»ted,  343  and 
342,  a.;  the  green,  ita  eatimation.  343  and  ».;  quaU- 
tiea  of  the,  aa  food,  344;  why  called  the  green  turtle, 
ib.;itaaiae,  ib.;  where  moat  numeroua,  ib.;  cornea 
from  the  aea  to  freah  water,  and  to  depoait  ita  egg», 
ib.;  breeding,  lb.;  egga,  ib.;  hatched  bv  the  aun, 
345;  how  taken,  ib.,  347;  harpooned,  ib  :  now  taken 
by  divers,  ib.;  Audubon^s  account  of  the  habits  of 
turtles  and  the  methoda  of  taking  them,  ii.  345—347, 

Turtle-dotfe,  ita  fidelity,  ii  126*^  collared  turtle,  125,  i>. 

XV-  vj_j  J iv_j     ion.   ^  *.._J  ^* j^  j^  J 


the  bird  deacribed,  129;  a  bird  of  paaaage, 
and  food,  ib. 

Turtle  eaters,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  deacribed,  by  Diodo- 
rua  Siculua,  fl.  344. 

Tud»  of  the  hog  kind,  theur  connection  with  thev  venery, 
i.  352;  of  the  elephant,  51 9, 520;  trade  in  the,  527, 528. 

T^ont,  or  uxderUpouis,  aeen  at  land,  i  144;  deacrip- 
tion of  one  at  Hatfield,  I687,ib.;  coigecturea  concern- 
ing, ib. 


u 


Unan,  a  kind  of  sloth,  i  557. 

Unioom,  animals  found  in  Africa  and  Asia  resembling 
the  ikbuloua  unicorn,  i532.«.;  whence  the  origin 
of  the  atorlea  concerning  it,  ii  262;  the  aea  or  nar- 
whal, deacribed,  260. 

Unnxdve,  or  turbinated  Ml-jUk,  ii.  359. 

Uranoeoopm,  the  fish,  deacribed,  ii.  295. 

Urdiin,  Sea,  the  proper  elaaa  of  the.  deacribed,  ii.  373 
and  a.  itahoma  and  apinea,  ib.;  ita  awiftneaa  not- 
withatandhBg  ita  many  apinea,  ib.;  what  aort  of  food 
itia,ib. 

Ureon,  diatinguiahed  from  the  porcupbie,  and  deacrib- 
ed, i  467. 

Urns,  white,  the,  or  wild  bull,  where  found,  i  276;  des- 
cribed, ib. 
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Fam^m,  the  AmerloaD,  dewribvcL  i.  473;  Uood-Moher, 

474;  UUoft's  Nport  on  this  tabjeet  oanflmed,  ib. 
Fatmre^  a  kind  ox  ferret  from  Hadagaaoar^  deaaribcd^  L 

Fapourtf  noxiona,  !ik  minei,  L  96;  (■#•  dhu)}  bdUaa" 
mable,  in  Persia,  40. 

Fan,  a  kind  of  tnonkey,  L  S\fK 

Vaaedar  Utme  (fpUmU^  iL  601. 

VegdahU  Kinaaofn,  diaooveriea  therein  oy  the  miofo- 
■cope,  ii.  596;  Pritchard*s  remaxka  thereon,  ib.,  £96; 
laianmsape  reveals  a  beantj  in  vwetable  sfcmetiuea 
not  discoTerable  by  unaided  sight,  £96;  Brown's  ex- 
periments on  the  pollea  of  plants,  lb.;  remarks  eon* 
coming  raoleoahtf  aotifitv  m  exhibited  both  in  the 
mineral  and  Y<;getable  kmgdoms,  ib.;  oircohttion  of 
fluids  in  plants,  ib.;  Mtohard's  aooomit  of  the  ey«> 
olosis.  697;  aquatic  plants  in  which  the  eirculatioB  is 
readily  observed,  ib.;  respixatica  of  phmts,  ib.;  the 
cuticle  and  stomata,  ib. ;  shigular  altemate  aotioii  of 
pUnts,  ib.;  a  flower,  microscopic  eramination  ^ ib.; 
petals,  ib.;  absorbents,  ib.t  stamens,  filament,  and 
anther,  ib.;  the  pollen,  ib.,  fi98;  true  (ivina, 696;  pis- 
til, getmen,  style,  and  stiffma^  ib.  $  pistil,  how  impng« 
nated,  ib.;  seeds,  their  forms  and  i^pendages^  ib.; 
seed-lobes,  heart,  ib. ;  radicle  and  plumul%  ib. ;  seeds, 
how  to  be  microsoopioaliy  obsemd,  ib.;  psppus,  ot 


down,  ib.;  its  nses,'ib.;  ala,  or  wing,  anci  Its  ums, 
^^1  poppy  seediu  their  oonftivmation,  ib.;  oalamne- 
Jns  scaber,  seed  of,  ib.;  SVenoh  marigold, seed  oiLib.; 


theea,  or  seed-vessel,  of  moss,  ib.;  poff-ball,  seed  of, 
ib.;  seeds  often,  ib.;  polypodinm  of  the  oak,  seeds 
of,  ib.;  plant,  or  tree,  leaves,  ib.;  their  oomposition, 
ib.;  skeleton  lesf.  ib.;  Baker's  observations  on  the 
leaves  of  phmts,  ib.;  leaves  of  stinring  nettles,  600: 
tlie  Asms,  their  seed-vessels,  capsules,  sporoles,  and 
frond,  ib.;  the  mossee,  and  septa  of.  io.;  sphagnnm, 
or  bog-moss,  leaf  of.  ib, :  algas,  ib.;  lichens,  601 ;  flioi, 
or  sea-weeds,  ib.;  nngolar  spedes,  ib.;  eonfervs,  in- 
clndfaog  ohara  and  niteUa,  in  which  dronlation  is  very 
apparent,  lb.$  mcoldinsM,  plants  ci,  ib.;  ftmgi,  their 
formation,  fte«,  ib.;  old  opinions  ooneeming,  and  re> 
marka  thenon,  ib.;  ftmgi  producing  dry  rot,  smut, 
Ac,  ib.;  woody  fotmations,  ib. ;  stem,  cnticle,  baric, 
liber,  sap,  pith,  ib.;  cellnlar  tissue,  ib.;  woody  fibre, 
vascular  tisso^  ib. ;  miooscopio  examination  of  these, 
ib.,  602;  spiral,  annnlar,  and  ducted  vessels,  602;  for- 
focmation  of  trees,  ib. ;  aloff,  mionsoopio  view  of 
tnnsverse  section,  ib.;  of  fibres  of  the  pabn,  ib.; 
transverse  section  of  dematis,  ib. 

VMetaUei,  their  analogies  to  animals,  i.  146;  compara- 
nve  number  of  vq^tables  and  animals,  147, ».;  dif- 
ferent generative  powers  of  vegetables  and  anhnals. 
160,  n.;  most  usenil,  149;  few  noxious,  ib.;  organs  of 
generation  hi,  168,  a. ;  fossil  renudns  of,  ii.  694. 

Venom  of  the  MrpefU,  the  bag  of,  described,  iL  416;  ap- 
pearance of,  through  a  mie  '*'    '    '      '" 
IMS  been  drank  without 
Lncan's  observation  of  t1    ,      , 
into  the  circulation,  ib.,  418;  experiment  showing  the 
potency  of,  418;  doubts,  ib. 

Venomoui  Serpenta,  seat  of  the  venom  m  the  animals,  11. 


Iff  or,  oescriDea,  u.  eio;  ap- 

lieroscope,  417;  taste  o^  lb.; 

prodttcmg  a  bad  effect,  ib. : 

iib.;  how  fotal  introduced 


venom,  ib.;  habitudes,  418;  food,  ib.;  manner  of  the 
attack,  ib. 

Vettelt  <^9efftlable$y  spiral,  annnlar,  and  ducted,  ii.  602. 

rsMieuif,  volcano  of  mount,  i.  42;  eruption  of,  in  1707, 
ib.:  one  hi  1717,  described  by  Beridey,  42--44. 

Vibno  genus  o/inftuoria,  ii.  629. 

Fiper,  manner  of  its  motion,  412, 419;  the,  of  Qreai 
Britain, 418, 419, a.;  resorts. ib.;  properties, ib.;  eggs, 
420;  abstinence,  ib.;  torpidity  during  the  whiter,  io.; 
how  taken,  ib.;  salad-oil  a  cure  for  its  bite,  experi- 
ment showing  this,  ib.,  and  ».;  the  method  of  cure 
prescribed  by  Celmis,  ib.;  flesh  said  to  be  medicinal, 
421;  Swedish  viperTlb.,  a. 

VisioHf  errors  m,  i.  192, 193;  does  not  give  us  an  idea  of 
distance  without  the  aid  of  touch.  193;  experiment 
on  this  Bubiecf,  ib.,  194;  oear-sightedneis  of,  194;  at 


different  ages,  ib.;  rendered  indistinei  by  iaihs^h 
brightness  of  the  ol^eet,  ib.;  why,  ib.,  m 
Voiee»  ^6cr^  observations  on  the,  iL  4;  of  the  wieet 
sinring  biros,  described,  137;  of  Amei' 

FoUamoei,  L  40  and  a.;  thehr  causes,  40; 
of,  41—46;  whether  they  proceed  from  deep  Rgioat, 

VoUfom&ma$cfkt/iuoriaj  fi.  627. 

VortkeOa  game  fjfii^kmona^  iL  684. 

Fattafe,  its  relative  jposition  amons  birds.  S.  40;  &- 
tinctive  qualities,  ib.;  varieties,  the  golden  pnrtieQ- 
btfized,  4(U48;  kMaHtles  of  different  spedea  of  vol* 


ture,  4l,  42,  n. ;  black  vulture  desorlbei^  ib.;  <. 
whether  the  vulture  is  led  to  its  prey  by  dgfat  or 
smell,  42,  a.;  parts  of  the  animal,  42;  service  eC  la 
E^ypt,  lb.;  h&ito  there, ib.;  in  America, ib.:  akaik 
teanng  a  body  to  pieces,  and  msoner  of  feeding,  43; 
sloth  and  voracity, ib.;  hostility  to  the  crooodi]e,ib.; 
nests,  ib.;  the  Ung  of  the  vultures  described,  ib.,  44. 


W 


fbod  c/tlis 


WactaiU,  account  of  the,  iL  163^  164,  a. 
Waljuekom.  the  Icehuidic  name  for  the 
whale,  iL  263. 

Tramiert>io,akindofbabcoa,anaeeaQnt  of  the,LS«I, 
and  a. 

Wapitij  a  North  American  deer,  1.  828.  a. 

Warblen^  iL  163,  a.;  pensile  watblcr,  lb.;  sstpetb  wt^ 
blcr,lb« 

Warim^  a  Bniilian  monkey,  L  60a 

TTocUi^toM,  bird  of;  described,  iL  37, 38,  a. 

Watp,  very  different  from  the  beeu  tt.  628;  the,  de- 
soribed,  ib.,  629,  a. ;  voracity  and  flerceneaB,  529;  dii- 
tinctions  of  the  communities  of  the,  630;  aoooont  of 
the  formation  of  its  nest,  ib.;  mateiiala,  ib. ;  dons, 
631 ;  comb,  ib.;  pOlan  and  atories,  ib.;  oeil,  ib.; 
worms  and  their  processes,  ib.;  fonnidable  to  otiier 
insects,  and  voracious,  632;  effects  of  winter  on  the^ 
ib.;  the  sofitaty  wasp,  638;  its  apartment,  ib.;  egg, 
ib. ;  provisions,  ib. ;  death,  ib. ;  emerging  of  the  yom^ 
ib.;  aocomitofthewaspoftheWeetIndiea,684;tlM 
tree  wasp,  633,  a. 

Waier^  L  6o;  its  penetrating  nature,  ib.;  abaoKption  of 
by  various  bodies,  ib..  a.;  its  subservicDce  to  vegeta- 
tion, 66;  rain-water,  lb.;  spring-water,  67;  rivec^wa* 
ter,  ib.;  sti«naat,  ib. ;  sea-water,  ib.;  mineral  and 
medicinal,  &;  impurities  in,  ib.;  <meration  of  cold 
and  heat  on  wate^  68»70;  compression  of,  70;  fluid- 
ity, ib.;  science  d,  < 
71-78;  its  a 

Waier^bwL  cliancteristics  Ch,  u.  «wv,  *^»%^  ■».,  ■wvwnj 
feathers,  ib.;  oU  and  sUn,  Uk;  classification  of,  201. 

Water  hen,  the,  distingnidied  from  the  ooot,  iL  197;  the 
bird  described,  ib.,  198;  its  habitudes,  ib. 

WaM$,  velocity  of,  L  90,  a. 

HW,  how  eoUeotcd  by  the  bee,  u.  6 1 6. 

WmmLHU  slae  and  proportions,  L  411 ;  description  of 
the,  lb.;  its  noxious  nature  and  habits,  ib.;  method 
of  stealing  and  eathig  itsprev,  ib.,  412;  parturition  of 
the,  412;  effluvia,  ib.;  alfection  for  putrefootion,  and 
histanceof,ib.,4l8. 

TrMM;iUM<.anunals  of  the,  their  ch8iBotaiatics,L4l0; 
ftu,  ib.,  418;  method  of  tammg  the,  411,  a. ;  sneo- 
dotea  of  the,  412,  a.;  their  odorous  g^da,  410;  haU- 
tades  and  shape,  ib.;  siae,  411. 

TrMtw./!«i,  iL  324.    SeeTVoeUMM. 

Web  (/the  spider.how  formed,  iL  440, 441;  of  the  gsr 
den-spida,  441 ;  spun  faito  thread,  442. 

ITsrasr,  his  theory  ci  the  earth,  L  17;  dMrificatkai  of 
rocks.  18. 

Whole,  Its  greatest  siae,  U. 250;  its amaring  appearuieei 
ib.,  261 ;  seven  varieties  of  the,  261 :  the  great  Cheea- 
huid.  described,  ib..  268,  a.;  ks  skin,  ^1 ;  tail,  ib.; 
searftkin.  real  skin,  bhibbcr,  262;  deft  of  ito  nonth, 
ib.;  whiaebone,ib.;  eyes,  lb.;  ears,  ib.;8pouti  or  nos- 
trils, ib.;  its  hitemal  structure,  ib.;  fidelity,  ib.;  fe- 
male and  young,  ib.,263;  mgarious,ib.;  food  of  the, 
ib.;  moffensiveness,  264;  Its  enemies,  ib.;  hiitoiical 
notice  of  the  whale  fishery,  ib.,  266|  a,;  nations  that 


^  oo — /u;  compression  oi,  /u;  nuia- 
,  or  hydrostatics,  71 ;  panidoxeshi, 
hi  fine  fldass  tubes,  78w 
ristica  dLU.  200;  toes,  ib.;  legs  sad 
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fish  the  whale,  255;  Acooant  of  the  Iriih  whale  fish 
err,  Ib.^  256;  whales  (Umlnishing  in  numben,  and  the 


•^^      effect,  256;  the,  how  IdUed  by  the  J 
^       258:  SooY«sbT's  acooant  of  the  whaJ 


258;  dcornby's'  acooant  of  tlie  whale,  25^259,  «.: 
matemal  affection  of  the,  259. «.;  uses  of  the  oil  and 
fnreaves,  258;  barb  and  flesh,  ib.;  flesh,  by  what  na- 
tions pnsed,  260;  the  beluga,  or  white  whale,  ib.,  m.; 
the  deductor,  or  caing  whale,  261,  ii.;  the  sperma- 
ceti whale.  262, «. 

Whalelouae,  its  h^nry  to  the  whale,  ii.  255. 

VF^eO,  a  small  shell-fish.  ii.  369, «. 

WkkMM,  described,  iL  194,  n, 

Wkkhmwiiet  its  appearance,  ii.  428;  Tenomotis  bite,  ib. 

WkuipooU,  L  96.    See  CWrmrfi,  the  MaeUtroom^  fto. 

TF%£sfers,  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  and  other  nations 
for,  L  173. 

WAi^oiu  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  14—16. 

White  bait,  fishery  of  the,  on  the  Thames,  il.  316, ».; 
found  in  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  ib.;  general  description 
of,  ib.;  account  of  the  appearance  of,  near  London, 
318;  what  they  are,  ib. 

Whitiiig,  a  species  of  cod,  described,  IL  800, ». 

Widah,  kingdom  of,  the  serpent,  how  adored  there,  ii. 
415. 

Wmdt, !.  116:  how  produced,  ib.:  chiefly  by  the  sun, 
ib.;  difficulty  of  a  history  of,  117;  steadiness  of,  in 
certain  places,  ib.;  causes  of,  117 — 119;  history  and 
theory  of  trade-winds,  118,  ».;  trade-winds,  121; 
monsoons,  122  ;  some  winds  peculiar  to  certain 
coasts,  123 ;  some  change  daily,  ib.;  east,  why  the 
raoet  powerrol  and  constant,  ib.;  on  mountains,  ib.; 
variea  bv  the  seasons,  124  ;  its  currents,  how  in- 
creased, ib.;  hoty  125;  destructive, ib.;  in  Persia, ib.; 
hutricane,  tb.;  tornado,  126;  sand-storm, ib.;  storms 
in  Britain,  ib.;  in  FVanoe,  127;  sirocco,  128. 

Wtad-gum,  account  of  the,  i.  1 07. 

WtM  qfbirdSf  their  conformation,  fi.  2, 3;  wings  and 
wing  cases  of  insects,  616. 

IFtUdH  kind  of  monkey,  i.  508. 

Ifojjf^  the,  distinguished  from  the  dog,  i.  398  and  it.; 
period  of  gestation,  ib.;  size,  colour, and  disposition, 
lb.;  antipathy  to  the  dog,  390;  their  nntameableness, 
ib.,  400;  theur  ffeneration,  400.  401 ;  strength,  401; 
suspiciousness,  lo.;  how  huntea,  ib.,  402;  how  extir- 
pated from  England,  402;  where  found,  ib. ;  the  North 
American,  iU  tractability.  ib.,  403. 


Wo^-fi^  notice  of  the,  ii.  299. 


iga,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  what  remarkable  in 
tK^i.75. 

Wolwrim.    SeeGlMttou. 

Wood,  fosail,  Ii.  595. 

Wood- cock,    Se>e  Cock  </ike  wood. 

a  migratory  bird,  described,  IL  191,  n. 

WoodpeehtTy  charactmstics  of  the,  ii.  101 ;  colonies  of 
the,  ib.;  green  woodspite  described,  ib.:  tonsue  and 
its  use,  102;  how  it  attacks  ant-hills,  103;  its  nest, 
ib.;  yoong,  ib.;  hanging  nests  of  the,  in  Guinea  and 
Brazil,  104;  the  gold-wmged,  account  of  the  confine- 


ment of  one,  105:  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  103, ».; 
gold-wineed  woodpecker,  104,ii.;  rea-headed  wood- 
pecker. Id,  105, «.;  downy  woodpecker,  106,  n. 

ffoocbpnte,  n«en.ii.  102.    See  VFootf/wofcer. 

Woodwurd^vi  tneory  of  the  earth,  i.  14;  of  earthquakes 
46.  ' 

Wool,  mamtfacrare  of,  when  eemmenced  in  Britain,  i. 

288;  that  of  Merino  sheep  described.  295. 
Worms,  their  motion,  how  effected  by  the  spiral  muscle, 

ii.  559;  what  organs  they  want,  ib.;  egg8,ib.;  young, 

ib.;  avoid  the  animals  that  prey  on  them,  560;  what 

pecuUar  in  them,  lb.;  reproduction  by  cutting,  when 

first  observed,  ib. 
Wraste,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  296. 
Wrm,  u.  158,  k.  ;  golden-crested  wren,  ib. ;  willow-  wren^ 

ib. ;  wood-wren,  ib. 
Wryneck,  a  bird  resembling  the  woodpecker,  ii.  1 03,  n, 
Wynkjfn  de  Words,  his  qmJifleatioiis  fd  a  good  ciev. 

hound,  i.  391.  ^ 


X 


^tJD^Mw,  ii.  294.    Bee  Swotd:fkh, 


Yawmno^how  produced, i.  170;  its  sympathetic  nature, 

T^tw-hammer,  or  TeUaw-yddring,  a  species  of  bunting, 

ii.  151, ». 
Touna,  courage  and  art  of  animals  in  defisnding  their,  t 

YouOi    See  Puberty. 


ZAra,  its  beauty  and  untameablencss,  L  265;  distinc- 
tion between  the  zebra  of  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tain lebra,  ib., ».;  original  country  of  the,  265;  its 
shape  and  colours,  ib. ;  male  described,  ib. ;  instances 
of  its  fierceness,  266 ;  reason  why  untamed,  ib. ;  swift- 
ness of  the,  267 ;  instances  of  female  zebras  producing 
mules,  ib.,  ft.;  its  food,  ib.;  voice,  ib.;  value,  ib. 

Zeiran,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  308. 

Zem,  or  Doree,  a  prickle-finned  fish,  it  298. 

ZUiet,  a  variety  of  the  civet,  its  distmguishing  marks,  i. 

Z6<y)hyte$,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  557;  what  kind  of 
bfe  thev  have,  ib.,  558 ;   how  distinguished  from 

Slants,  ib.,  and  n. ;  distinctions  of  the  class,  558;  classi- 
cation,  562—567,  n.;  Blumenbach's  description  of 
658, 559, «. 
ZortUe,  a  variety  of  the  weasel  kind,  i.  421 . 
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VOLTJMB  FffiST. 


PoBTBAiT  Gt  Goldsmith Frontispiece. 

EsQKLYRD  Title. 

Natural  ScBNBET  AND  PHEyoMBNA  N,H,  1 

Gboloot do.  2 

Do do.  3 

Obganig  Hemains do.  4 

Do.             do.  6 

Mountains do.  6 


..  do. 
..  do. 
..  do. 


Man 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mammalia  do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
li 
15 
14 


Antblofbs PI.  36,  page  304 

Deee PI.  37,  "  318 

WildBoab,&o PI.  38,  "  344 

Lions,  TiOBKS,  &c PI.  39,  "  360 

Dogs  AND  Wolves PI.  40,  "  384 

Squibebls PL  41,  "  436 

Seals PI.  42,  «  481 


COLOURED  PLATES. 

Monkeys PI.  43,  page  489 

Kanoaeoos,  &c PI.  44,  "  560 

Elephants PL  45,  "  516 

RHiNOCEBOSy  Hippopotamus, 

Tapib,  &c PL  46.  ••  529 

Camels PL  47,  "  5S5 

BsABS PL  48,  "  544 


YOLUME  SECOND. 


Poeteait  op  Cutiee Froniispiece, 

Engeaved  Title. 

Oenithology  N,  H,  16 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ichthyology  do. 


Do. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


do.      22 


Ceustacea do.     23 

Mollusca do.     24 


Reptiles N.  ff.  25 

Aeachnides,  &c do.  26 

ECHINODEBMATA,  &C. do.  27 

Entomology do.  28 

Do do.  29 

Polypi do.  30 

CONCHOLOGY do.  81 

Do do.  3S 

Do do.  S& 

MiCEOSCOPic  Objects do.  84 

Do.  do.  35 


COLOURED  PLATES. 


Eagles PL  49,  page  32 

Eagles PL  60,  "  34 

VULTUEES PL  61,  "  37 

Falcons PL  62,  "  44 

Domestic  Fowls PL  63,  "  61 

Peacock  and  Pheasants PL  64,  "  64 

TuEEJBYS PL  66,  "  66 

GambBieds PL  56,  "  77 

WOODPECKEES PL  67,  "  101 

Beitish  Song  Bibds PL  68,  "  137 

1)0.         Do PL  69,  "  156 

Humming  BiEDs PL  60,  "  166 


8toek,  Ceane,  &c PL  61,  page  171 

Wading  BiEDS PL  62,  "  204 

Gulls PL  63,  "  210 

Ducks PL  64,  "  281 

Cod,  Haddock,  &c PL  67,  "  800 

Salmon,  &c PL  65,  «  803 

Heebing,  &c PL  66,  "  304 

Seepbnts PL  68.  "  416 

Beitish  Buttebplies PL  69,  «•  499 

Beitish  Bees PL  70,  «  512 

Beetles PL  71.  "  643 
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